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No  Money  Asked  in  Advance.  i 

INTERLINEAR 

(SreeMigllsli  Mew  Testameat 

Published  by  ARTHUR  HINDS  &  CO.,  New  York. 
The  Occasion  of  It. 

Immediately  following  tlie  issue  of  the  series  of  Interlinear  Translations  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Clasmc  writers,  the  publishers  began  to  be  pressed  by  requests  so  numerous  and 
so  urgent  to  issue  an  interlinear  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  that  they  decided  to 
acquiesce.  Hence  this  vcdume  whose  popularity  with  clergymen  has  exceeded  our  most 
sanguine  expectaticms. 

Facts  About  It. 

Nearly  700  pages.  Eight  editions  sold  to  cleraymen  in  the  first  thirteen  months, — two  of 
tlMse  in  less  t£ui  six  weeks.  Orders  from  CeyK>n,  India,  Japan,  Hawaii,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.    HuiKlreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials  from  actual  purchasers.    I^ot  one  dissatisfied. 

Description  of  It 

Two  Greek  texts ;  the  standard  Greek  text  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  the  variorum 
readings  of  the  EUevir  text  of  1034»  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tre^lles,  and 
Wordsworth,  in  the  foot  notes.  Two  English  texts;  the  King  Jameses  version  in  the 
margin,  and  the  Lit^^l  version,  careful,  accurate,  and  conscientious,  interlinear  with  the 
Greek  text  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Value  of  It. 

The  dergjrman  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  Greek  can  identify  the  literal  rendering  of 
any  phrase  or  word.  That  word  may  be  ^*  the  word  tJitU  i^timtnes,"  like  the  word  "  love^^^ 
instead  of  ''charity,''  in  I.  Cor.  xiii,  or  the  word  "ctof/w,"  instead  of  ''clothes,''  in  John  xi,  44. 
A  mentor  to  one  rustv  in  his  Greek^  and  a  stimulus  to  painstaking  study.  Saves  the 
busy  pastor  much  needless  turning  to  lexicon  and  commentary. 

Some  Words  About  It. 

**  Constantly  at  my  elbow."  .  .  .  **  A  daily  help.**  .  .  .  "Will  be  worth  ten  times  its  cost." 
...  "A  boon  to  preachers.**  .  .  .  **  Exceeds  by  far  all  you  have  claimed  for  it."  .  .  . 
**  Splendid  work."  .  .  .  "Wish  I  could  have  had  it  in  early  life."  .  .  .  **The  typography, 
paper,  and  general  make-up  are  all  one  could  desire."  .  .  .  **A  veritable  vade-mecum." 

How  to  Get  It. 

Cut  out  the  Order  Blank  below,  fill  in  all  the  blank  spaces,  and  mail  it  cor- 
rectly addressed  to  us.  If  on  receipt  of  the  Work  you  judge  that  it  does  not  come  up 
to  your  expectations,  return  it  at  once,  at  our  expense, 

NO    MONEY    ASKED    IN    ADVANCE. 

To  Arthur  Hindb  &  Co.,  4  Cooper  Institute,  New  York  City : 

Please  send  me  one  ''Interlinear  Greek-Enelish  New  Testament,"  as  described 
in  the    January    *'  Homiletic,"  of  the  style  checked  below,  for  which  I  will  pay  you 

One- third  of  the  price  on  the  first  of  next  month. 

One-third  of  the  price  on  the  first  of  the  month  next  following. 

One-third  of  the  price  {the  balance)  on  the  first  of  the  second  month  following. 

Send  the  Edition  checked  thus  ^ 

One  Copy  Dlvlnltsr  Clrcnlt  Style,  ...      #5.00 

One  Copy  Half  I«e«tlier  Style,  ...  4.00 

One  Copy  Plain  Clotll  Style,  ....  3.00 

(Name  in  fnll)  Rev ^ 

Pastor  of „ 

Pottagtor  expressage  to  bt 

pre-jHdd  by  A.  Hinds  db  Co.  Post-office, ^ 


Daie^ County, 

Nearewt  Eaepress  Office  is  cU State, 

Ami^  eUrgyman  disiring  to  remit  the  whole  amount  with  order,  may  deduct  10  per  cent.,  thus  saving  90  cts,, 
kO  Cts.,  or  50  ets.,  according  to  the  particular  style  ordered.—  January  Homiletlc. 
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AN  INTERNATIONAL   MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,   OF  RELIC 

lOUS  THOUGHT,  SERMONIC  LITERA  TURE,  AND 

DISCUSSION  OF  PRACTICAL  ISSUES. 

Subscription,  $j.oo  per  Year;  to  Preachers  and  Theological 
Students,  Invariably  in  Advance,  $2.50. 


PROSPECTIS  FOR  IS96. 


/tt  ENEROUS  WoEDS  of  Appreciation  from  Subecribers  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
\ff  encourage  the  Editors  of  The  Homilbtio  Review  to  beUeve  that  the  magazine  is 
rapidly  approaching  the  high  ideal  of  practical  usefulness  to  preachers  and  pastors 
which  its  Editors  keep  constantly  before  them.  Each  year  must  show  a  further 
advance  toward  this  ideaL  During  the  coming  year  the  Editors  will  have  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  ablest  and  most  influential  preachers  and  writers  in  America  and  Great 
Britain.  The  following  is  intended  merely  to  indicate  the  scope  and  helpfulness  of  the 
subjects  to  be  discussed : 


=Review  Section ;  And  Miscellaneous.  === 

It  is  the  purpose  to  make  the  Review  Section  exceptionally  strong  for  the  year  1896.    Many 
of  the  best  artides  on  the  special  classes  of  topics  enumerated  below  will  appecu*  in  this  Section. 

SPECIAL  HOMILETICAL  TOPICS: 


The  BMentials  in  Effective  Preaching. 

The  Special  Valae  of  Expoeitorr  Preaching. 

The  Secret  of  Effectivenees  in  Expository Treach> 
Ing. 

Comparison  of  Topical  and  Expository  Preaching. 

The  Best  Helps  in  ExposltoryPreaching. 

The  Best  Helps  in  Scientiflc  Homiletics. 

How  Best  to  Train  to  Effective  Delivery. 

Homiletic  Lessons  from  oar  Lyric  Poetry. 

How  to  Stady  Onr  Classical  English  Literature 
Most  Profltablv. 

How  to  Stady  Uie  Sermons  of  the  Masters  to  the 
Best  Advantage. 

The  following  distinguished  preachers  and 
already  accepted  the  invitation)  to  treat  these 

Richard  S.  Storrs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Brooklyn. 

Dean  James  O.  jiarray,  D.D.^  College  of  New 
Jersey. 

Pres.  Thomas  S.  Hastings,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Union 
Theol.  Sem. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Wilkinson,  D.D..  Chicago  University. 

Pres.  H.  A.  Batta,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Drew  Theol.  Sem. 

T.  D.  Witherspoon,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Louisville  Theol. 
SeuL 


How  to  Make  Charch  History  an  Aid  to  the  Pnlptt. 

How  the  Preacher  May  Best  Cultivate  Extempore 
Preaching. 

How  the  Preacher  May  Beat  Studv  Church  History. 

Help  for  the  Preacher  from  English  Literature. 

How  to  be  Effective  in  Preaching  and  yet  Avoid 
Sensationalism. 

The  Pulpit  and  Public  Morality,  or  How  to  Make 
the  Pulpit  More  Effective  in  Elevating  the  Tone  of 
Public  Morals. 

The  RelaUons  of  the  Pulpit  to  Vital  Piety. 

The  Old  Preaching  and  tne  New. 

other  writers  are  being  invited  (many  having^ 
special  homiletic  subjects : 

Bishop  John  F.  Hurst.  D.D.,  LL.D. 

B.  M.  Palmer,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  New  Orleans. 

Prof.  W.  M.  Paxton,  D.D.,  Princeton  Theol.  Seni. 

Hon.  William  E.  Gladstone.  Hawarden,  Eng. 

Joseph  Parker,  D.D.,  London. 

Henry  W.  Parker,  D.D. 

Prof.  T.  W.  Hunt,  Ph.D..  Princeton. 

David  Qre^,  D.D.,  Brooklyn. 

D.  J.  Burrefl,  D.D.,  New  York. 
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BIBLICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL  TOPICS : 


How  to  Mako  tho  StoAj  of  the  Old  Testament 
Moat  Profitable. 

How  to  Matter  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

The  Orlglii  and  Aim  of  the  Present  Bationalistlc 
Criticism. 

The  Claims  of  Rationalistic  Critics  to  Exclusive 
Scholarship. 

The  liesorrection  of  Chrises  Body  as  a  Fanda- 
mental  Doctrine. 

T}ie  Importance  of  the  Besarrection  In  BfCective 
Qospel  Preaching. 

Tne  Homiletio  Infloence  of  False  Views  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Besarrection. 


The  Defective  Logic  of  the  Bationalistlc  Critics. 

The  Argument  for  Theism  Most  Bffective  for  Uis 
Pulpit. 

The  Necessity  on  the  Part  of  the  Preacher  for  a 
Correct  Philosophy. 

The  Present  Pessimism— How  Shall  the  Preacher 
Meet  It? 

The  Present  Materialism— How  Shall  the  Preacher 
Meet  It? 

Also  succession  of  short  exegetlcal  papers  on  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  of  special  interest. 

The  World^s  Parliament  of  Bellgions  In  the  Per- 


spectlve  of  Two  Tears. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  best  known  of  the  many  scholars  who  are  being  invited  to  treat 
the  above-named  Biblical,  doctrinal,  and  pertinent  subjects 


William  Henry  Green,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Princeton 
Theol.  Sem. 

Pres.  WUllam  B.  Harper,  Unlverglty  of  Chicago. 

Prof.  Howard  Osgood,  D.D.,  Bochester  Theol. 
Sem. 

Principal  A.  M.  Falrbalm,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Manches- 
ter College.  Bnglsnd. 

H.  Y.  batteries, D.D.,  Bector  Calvary  Church,  New 
Tork. 

Prof.  B.  B.  Warfleld,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Princeton  Theol. 
Sem. 


Dr.  Kelser,  Editor  MetModUt  JSevUw. 

Brooke  Poss  Westcott,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  Bng. 

Pres.  H.  A.  Bntiz,  DJ>.,  LL.D.,  Drew  Theol.  Sem. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Stevens,  D.D^  Bochester  Theol.  Sem. 

Prof.  George  T.PnrvesJ>.D.,  Princeton  Theol.Sem, 

Talbot  W.  Chambers,  D.D.,  New  Tork. 

James  M.  Buckley,  D.D.,  Editor  of  the  ChHiOam 
Advoeat*, 

Prof.  Jesse  B.  Thomse,  D.D. 

A.  J.  U.  Behrends,  D.D. 


EVANGELISTIC  TOPICS : 


How  to  Make  Bvangelistic  Work  More  General. 

How  to  Make  the  Settled  Ministers  Bvangelistic 
Preachers  and  Workers. 

How  to  Get  Laymen  In  the  Churches  to  Do  What 
Will  Be  of  the  Most  Benefit. 

How  the  Church  and  the  Ministry  May  Help  the 
Salvation  Army. 

How  the  Church  May  Make  the  Most  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army. 


The  Need  of  Holy-Ghost  Power. 

The  Need  of  Bible  Power. 

The  Need  of  the  Preacher  for  Intense  Sympathy 
with  Christ 

The  Need  of  Ministerial  Teaming  Over  Lost 
Sinners. 

Indications  of  a  Great  Coming  Universal  Bevival. 

What  the  Minister  Should  Do  to  Promote  Such  a 
Bevivsl;  Etc.,  etc 


The  following  are  among  the  well-known  Christian  and  Evangelistic  workers  who  are  being 
invited  to  treat  the  above-named  evangeUstic  and  kindred  themes : 


Charles  H.  Payne,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Methodist  Bpiscopal 
Missionary  Secretary. 
Mrs.  Maud  Ballingtpn  Booth. 
F.  D.  Huntington,  Rector  Grace  Church,  New  York. 


D.  L.  Moody,  the  noted  evangelist. 
H.  W.  Webb-Peploe,  Prebendary  of  St  Paul's, 
London. 
Andrew  Murray,  South  Africa. 


^Pastoral  Section.^ 


CHURCH  METHODS  AND  CHURCH  WORK:. 
The  criticisms  and  sugge^ons  of  laymen,  that  have  proved  so  suggestive  to  oar  readers, 
-wfU  be  continued.    Dr.  Austin  Abbot  (Head  of  the  New  York  University  Law  School),  Robert 
Bonner  (Founder  of  the  **  New  York  Ledger  '0,  W.  Mabie,  of  the  *'  Outlook,*'  and  others  will  be 
heard  from. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  TOPICS: 


How  to  Secure  the  Model  Superintendent  and 
Teachers  in  the  Sunday-school . 

The  Beet  Way  of  Giving  Life  to  the  Sunday-school. 

The  Most  Effective  Church-method  of  Training 
the  Touth  of  the  Church. 

How  a  Pastor  may  Interest  his  Young  People  in 
Mental  Culture. 

The  Church's  Duty  to  Children. 

Importance  of  Having  the  Church  Always  Open. 

The  Necessity  for  the  Minister  to  Keep  in  Touch 
with  the  People. 

The  Lessone  from  Romanism  on  Sympathy  with 
the  Common  People;  Etc.,  etc. 

The  following,  among  maify  distinguished  Christian  thinkers  and  workers,  are  being  invited 

to  treat  the  above-named  pastoral  and  administrative  topics : 


Hints  and  Helps  on  Organising  the  Church  for 
Bevival. 

How  to  Develop  the  Pastoral  Inetinct  and  Hahit. 

How  to  Develop  Administrative  Ability  in  the 
Vlnlster. 

The  Minister  Taking  Advantage  of  Providences. 

The  Pastor  in  the  Sick  Boom. 

The  Pastor  with  Inquirers. 

The  Minister  in  the  Sunday-school— his  Place, 
"Work,  and  Influence. 

The  Minister  Conoucting  the  Bible  Class. 

How  to  Secure  the  Best  Instruction  in  the  Sun- 
day>scJ)ool. 


Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

R.  R.  Meredith,  D.D.,  Brooklvn. 

John  Henry  Barrows,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

B.  Fay  Milla,  D.D.,  the  Evangelist. 

Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of 
KewTork. 

Prof.  Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  McCormlck 
Theol.  Sem. 


Prof.  Franklin  W.  Ilsk,  D.D.,  Chicago  TheoL  Sem. 
Wm.  S.  Rainsf  ord,  D.D.,  New  Tork. 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.,  Brooklyn. 
John  Hall,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Wm.  T.  Sabine.  D.D.,  New  York. 
John  R.  Davis,  D.D.,  New  Tork  (successor  to  Dr. 
Howard  Crosby);  Etc.,  etc. 
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HELP  FROM  ASSYRIOLOGY: 

Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  who  has  so  ably  conducted  this  department,  feeling  constrained 
to  lessen  his  burdens,  *'  Light  on  Scriptural  Texts  from  Recent  Discoveries  ^  will  be  taken  up 
by  that  distinguished  Assyriologist  and  author.  Professor  J.  F.  McCurdy,  Ph.D.,  LLD.,  of 
Toronto  TJniversity.  His  world-wide  reputation  assures  most  helpful  material  for  the  study 
and  the  pulpit 

THE  PRAYER-MEETING  SERVICE. 

Dr.  Wayland  Hoyt  will  continue  to  favorour  readers  by  preparing  the  prayer-meeting 
topics  for  the  coming  year.  He  will  make  them  fresher  and  more  inspiring  than  ever.  Other 
suooessf Hi  preachers  who  are  known  to  be  exceptionally  successful  in  the  conduct  of  prayer- 
meetings,  will  aid  Dr.  Hojt  by  short  papers  of  ''Hints  on  Conducting  Prayer-meetings.'^ 

PREACHERS  EXCHANGING  VIEWS. 
Bringing  out  and  bringing  together  as  much  as  possible  of  valuable  experience  and  wise 
suggestion. 

Social  and  Ethical  Section,^ 

The  Homujetio  Rsyisw  has  arranged  for  making  this  department— now  easily  one  of  the 
most  Important  for  the  minister— unequaled  in  excellence.  More  money  has  been  appropri- 
ated for  securing  contributions  from  experts  in  sociology  and  social  science,  than  is  expended 
for  such  contributions  by  any  review  having  this  as  its  special  and  only  field.  Professor  Stuck- 
enberg,  formerly  of  Berlin,  will  continue  to  furnish  the  material  for  "The  Social  Problem.*^ 
The  topics  under  the  above-named  section  will  include : 


How  the  Clerffy  can  best  Assist  in  Elevatinfl;  and 
Purifying  the  B^reign  Slement  in  our  Popniauon. 

How  the  Clernr  Can  Assist  in  the  Purification  of 
American  Hanictpalitlee. 

Uow  the  Minieter  May  Improve  Politics  Without 
Leaving  Qnt  Bellgion. 

How  to  Avoid  Becolarism  in  Pnahing  Applied 
Christianity. 

The  Ctitrrcfa  and  Social  Problems. 
.  How  to  Make  the  Most  of  the  Present  Interest  in 
Sociology  and  Social  Science. 

What  Can  the  Minister  Do  Toward  Making  Cor- 
rect Sentiment  Regarding  Jadiclal  Punishment  of 
Crime. 

The  Preaching  of  Demoralizing  Theories  of  Ethics. 

The  following  are  among  the  noted  writers  and  philosophers  who  are  being  invited  to  con- 
tribute  articles  on  the  above-named  social,  ethical,  and  kindred  topics : 

Dr.  Graham,  Secretary  of  the  Church  Temperance 
Society. 


Danger  to  Civilisation  from  Popular  Shibboleths. 

The  Demoralizing  Popular  Influence  of  False 
Theories  of  Bight  and  Wrong. 

The  Influence  of  Error  in  Philosophy  Upon  the 
Preaching  of  the  Day. 

The  Influence  of  False  Philosophy  on  Conduct 
and  Character. 

The  Immorality  of  the  So-called  Ethical  Theories. 

The  Necessity  and  Practicability  of  a  Natural 
Philosophy. 

The  Necessity  for  Sound  Doctrine  in  the  Pulpit. 

The  Relations  of  Creed  to  Conduct. 

Justification  by  Faith— Its  Homiletical  Importance 
in  the  Present  Crisis. 

See  also  Sympoila. 


Bishop  H.  W.  Warren,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Washington  Gladden,  D.D..  Columbus,  O. 

Pres.  Francis  L.  Patton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Princeton 
College. 

B.  L.  Dabney,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Charles  H.  Parkhurst.  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Dr.  Grafton,  Bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac. 

St.  Geon^e  Mivart,  England. 

W.  S.  LiUev,  Secretary  to  the  Catholic  Union 
of  Great  Britain. 


Josiah  Strong,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  New  York. 

C.  D.  Hartranft,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres.  Hartford 
Theol.  Sem.,  and  of  Hartford  School  of  Sociology. 

Samuel  W.  Dike,  LL.D.,  Secretary  of  the  NaUonal 
Divorce  Reform  League, 

Frederick  H.  Wines,  LL.D.,  Special  Agent  of  the 
Eleventh  U.  S.  Census,  on  Crime,  Pauperism,  and 
Benevolence. 


^=Sermonic  Section.^ 


This  Section  will  contain  Repreeentative  Sermons,  and  Outlines  of  Sermons  from  the  great 
pulpit  orators  in  diflTerent  lands  and  in  the  various  denominations,  both  as  illustrating  different 
styles  of  preaching  and  as  meeting  different  Christian  needs.  Particular  attention  will  be 
given  to  Sermons  and  Thoughts  for  special  religious  occasions  and  seasons,  and  continued 
prominence  to  Pulpit  Themes  and  Hints  at  the  Meaning  of  Texts. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  MATERIAL. 
Due  effort  will  be  made  to  give  greater  value  to  the  illustraft  ve  features  of  the  Review. 
Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  whose  "  Helps  and  Hints  ^  are  always  welcome  wiU  furnish  his  beet 
treasures  out  of  his  ever-growing  and  greatly  enriched  storehouse.    Light  will  be  thrown  on 
the  Bible  from  Science  and  History  by  such  writers  as 
Prof.  C.  A.  Young,  the  Astronomer.     |     Dr.  Goo.  Y.  Reichel.     |     Bev.  Arthur  L.  Golden,  and  others. 
-    Deserved  Prominence  will  be  given  to  Illustrations  and  Similes  as  suggesting  thought  for 
the  pulpit. 
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Exegetical  and  Expository  Section. == 

The  ablest  authorities  and  teachers  of  exposition  in  the  seminaries  and  in  the  iralpit  have 
been  invited  to  contribute  their  best  thoughts  in  short  suggestive  articles,  for  the  quickening 
help  and  guidenoe  of  our  preachers  in  their  study  and  ministrations. 

Editorial  Section. 


This  Section  will  have  as  some  of  its  leading  features  the  following : 

LIVING  ISSUES   FOR    PULPIT   TREATMENT. 
The  aim  of  this  department  will  be  to  gather  up  for  ministers  in  compact  and  available 
form  the  facts  and  statistics  that  will  aid  them  in  handling  the  burning  questions  of  the  day 
with  greatest  profit  to  the  people  of  their  charge. 

SERMONIC    CRITICISM, 
Containing  matter  bftiring  more  directly  upon  pulpit  preparation,  delivery,  etc. 

HELPFUL    DATA    IN    CURRENT    LITERATURE, 
Aiming  to  direct  the  attention  to  articles  in  our  magazine  literature  and  elsewhere  thftt  are 
particularly  able  or  timely,  so  that  preachers  who  do  not  have  this  literature  in  their  homes 
may  consult  it  in  the  public  libraries. 

NOTICES  OF   BOOKS   OF    HOMILETICAL   VALUE, 
Pointing  out  some  of  the  books  that  will  be  helpful  on  certain  topics  or  along  certain  lines. 

COURSES    OF    READING   AND    STUDY, 
For  the  direction  of  those  who  desire  in  such  lines  of  study  and  investigation  as  will  g^ve  them 
a  practical  grasp— in  principle  and  outline  at  least— of  some  of  t^e  all-important  subjects  that 
ministers  need  to  be  acquainted  with  or  wish  to  lead  their  intelligent  young  people  to  become 
acquainted  with. 

EDITORIAL    NOTES, 
•Uo^lring  suggestions  of  brief  presentations  of  individual  thought  on  current  topics. 


=  Symposia,— 

i.  On  Church  Music  and  the  Musical  Service  of  the  Church. 


How  to  Select  the  Kind  of  Mneio  that  is  Most 
In"piring  and  Helpfol  Spiritually. 

How  to  Make  the  Moslc  Most  Hepf  al  to  the  Chorch 
SplritaaUy. 

How  to  Combine  the  Uie  of  Classical  Maslc  and 


Spiritual  Coltare. 

How  to  Develop  and  Qiye  Power  to  the  Oongre- 
gational  Singing. 

How  Shall  the  Old  Music  Profit  Most  ftom  the 
New? 


The  following  are  the  well-known  names  of  some  of  those  who  are  being  invited  to  engage 
In  this  sjrmposium : 

CharlfA  9.  Boblneon,  D.D.  I  Ch.  Crosat  Converse,  LL.D. 

K.  8.  MacArthnr,  D.D.  |  James  M.  Ludlow,  D.D. 

jj.  How  May  More  Religion  Be  Brought  Into  the  Public  Schools  f 

Among  those  who  are  being  invited  to  join  in  this  symposium  may  be  named  the  following : 

Bishop  Fitzgerald.     |     Archbishop  Ireland.     |     James  M.  Backley,  D.D. 

There  will  also  be  Prizes  for  the  best  Hints  at  the  Meanhig  of  Texts,  for  Bevival,  Funeral,  and  Communion 
Sermons,  Sermons  to  Children,  and  Miscellaneous  Sermons.  For  full  particulars,  see  page  470  of  Thb 
HoiULSTic  Rbtixw  for  November,  1806. 

S.  Symposia  of  Brief  Articles  May  he  Expected  on  Topics  such  as  the  Following: 

How  to  Prepare  for  the  Pulpit  |       What  Doctrines  I  Have  Found  Blessed  to  the 

How  to  Study  the  Bible.  Saving  of  Souls. 

How  to  Gather  and  Keep  Dlustratlons.  i      Why  I  Am  in  the  Ministry ;  Etc.,  etc. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that,  with  the  increased  cooperation  of  the  best  preachers  and 

thinkers  of  the  English-speaking  world,  the  Homiletio  Rbvbew  will  make  a  distinct  advance 

Jn  value  and  usefulness  during  the  year  1896. 
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6       NOW  IS   THE   TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE! 


The  Rock,  London,  England :  *'  ^Tht  Siissionary  Review  of  the  Warid '  has  its  cirevla- 
tion  both  in  America  and  Shwland,  and  is  the  only  oovM^ete  current  review  of  missionary 
KtperaHons  and  missionary probUmsin  connection  with  aU  Protestant  agencies  the  world  over,'* 

The  Re'vie'vr  oi*  ReTleifrs,  London,  in  a  critical  estimate  of  the  missionary  period- . 
icals  of  the  day,  written  bvthe  editor  of  the  Missionary  News,  says:  "  The  (American)  Mission- 
ary Review  of  the  World  is  far  away  the  best  thing  out.    In  every  respect— literary  styUy 
breadth,  news,  get-up,  right:  but  of  course,  such  a  big  thing  cm  Britishers  have  not  dreamed  of 
in  missions,^* 

ReT.  C  II*  Parklmrst,  I>*I>.,  New  York:  **No  one  who  desires  to  hold  in  bird's- 
eye-^jiew  the  movement  which  the  militant  church  at  large  is  making  upon  the  enemy'* s  territory 
can  afford  to  dispense  with  The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World?'' 


THE 


i  Wot 


A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Missionary  Intelligence  and  the  Discussion  of  Mis-- 
sionary  Problems,  Covering  every  Mission  of  every  Society  of  every 
Country  in  all  Parts  of  the  World.     With  Valuable  Illustrations. 

Editor-in-Chief,  ARTHUR  T.  PIERSON,  D.D. 

Associate  Editors:  J.  T.  Grace Y,  D.D.,  President  of  the  ''International  Missionary 

Union,"  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  D.  L.  Leonard,  Oberlin,  Oliio ; 

Rev.  F.  B.  Meter,  London,  England. 


Subscription,  f  2.50  per  Year,  in  Advance. 


Single  Copies,  25  Cents,  Post-free. 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cyras  Hamlin,  D.D.,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Rev.  Edgerton  R.  Yoong,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Rev.    James    Johnston,   P.8.S.,    London, 

England. 
Rev.  David  Raron,  London,  England. 
Rev.  H.  G rattan  Guinness, London, England. 
James  E.  IVIatlileson,  Esq.,  London,  England. 
Rev.  James Donslas, London,  S.W.,  England. 
l¥llllam  Park,  D.D.,  Belfast,  Ireland. 
Dean  Vahl,  Norre-Alsley,  Denmark. 
Rev.  A.  merensky,  Berlin,  Gennamy. 
Rev.  J.  Francis  Dickie,  Berlin,  Germany. 
Rev.  J.  IfKurraty   Mitchell,  IjIj.D.,  Nice, 

France. 
Rev.  Rubens  Salllens,  Paris,  France. 
Rev.  J.  P.  Wlgrstone,  Linares,  Spain. 
J.  Gordon  Gray,  D.D.,  Rome,  Italy. 


John  G.  Paton,  D.D.,  New  Hebrides. 

Rev.  Allan  W.  l¥ebb,  Victoria,  AostraUa. 

Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor,  China. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Smith,  Tientsin,  China. 

Jacob  Chamberlain,  D.D.,  M.D.,  Madana- 

palU,  India. 
T.  J.  Scott,  D.D.,  Bareilly,  India. 
Alonzo  Ranker,  D.D.,  Toungoo,  Banna. 
Rev.  Frederick  S.  Curtis,  Yamagnclii,  Japaa« 
Horace  G.  Vndenvood,  D.D.,  Seoul,  Korea. 
Rev.  S.  G.  Wilson,  Tabriz,  Persia. 
H.  H.  Jessnp,  D.D.,  Beirut,  Syria. 
A.  H.  lioni:,  D.D.,  Constantinople,  Turlcey. 
Rev.   N.  Hardlnirham  Patrick,  Tangier, 

Moi-occo. 
Rev.  Chauncey  murch,  Benho,  Egypt 
Geo.  1¥.  Chamberlain,  D.D.,  Bahia,  BraaU. 


TERMS  FOR  THE  MISSIONARY  REVIEW  OF  THE  WORLD: 

Bach  number  of  The  Missionaby  I^vixw  of  thb  World  contains  80  pages,  8vo,  printed 
on  heavy  paper.  The  Bound  Volume  at  end  of  each  year  is  a  grand  Thesaurus  on  Missions; 
Frioe,  $8.00. 

Subscription,  one  year,  $2.50.  To  clubs  of  10  or  more  subscriptions,  $2.00  each  (regular 
rate,  $2.50  each);  or  five  subscriptions,  two  of  which  may  be  renewals,  will  be  given  for  $11.00. 
Per  copy,  25c.  (Extra  postage  for  foreign  countries  to  be  added  to  the  annual  subscription 
price :  To  addresses  outside  of  the  Postal  Union,  $1.00 ;  inside  Postal  Union,  50c.  No  extr& 
postage  to  Canada  or  Mexico.) 

13^  The  Bound  Volume  of  The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  for  1895,  royal  octavo, 
nearly  1,000  pp.,  with  exhaustive  indexes,  together  with  one  year's  regular  subscription,  $4.50. 
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FUNK  &  WAQNALLS' 

Standard  Dictionary 

Don't  spend  money  for  a  great 
Dictionary  unless  you  get  the 

Best  of  All. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW,  Loadon,  Myst 

^'Id  sobstandal  znerft  we  think  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary decidedly  preferable  to  tiie  much-advertised 
Century.'* 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  sayat 

**  A  comparison  with  the  Century  Dictionary  leads 
to  the  inference  that  the  preaent  work  (the  Standard 
Dictionary)  has  made  a  distinct  advance  in  certain 
fields." 


THE  1.0XD0N  TIME8  aayai 

*'  The  merits  of  the  SUiiidard  Dictionary  are  indis- 
putable and  are  abundantly  attested  by  a  large  number 
of  unimpeachable  authnritief*.  .  .  .  Should  command 
a  wide  and  deserved  popular! ly." 

HON. E.J.  PIIELPH,  Pror.orLnw^YnleUnU 
veraliy,  ex-Mlnlaier  t«  iireai  Britain,  aaynt 

"The  work  is  extremely  well  done  throughout. 
For  eeneral  and  practical  purposes  it  is  the  best 
American  dictionary  now  available.'* 


Which  Shall  It  Be  ? 


Jadve 


PROF.  A.  H.  8AYCE,  the  Eminent  Phllolo- 
fflst.  Oxford  UnWersity*  Env.,  say  at 

"The  Standard  Dictionary  is  truly  magnificent,  and 
worthy  of  the  great  continent  which  produced  it.  It 
is  more  than  complete.  It  is  certain  to  supersede  all 
other  dictionaries  of  the  Engl^h  langoage.'^ 

W.    K.    TOWNHEND,    Profeaaor  af 
l«aw«  Yale  UnlTeralty*  aayst 

**IhaTe  carefully  compared  the  Standard  with  the 
Centory  and  the  \V  ebster^s  International  Dictionaries, 
and  as  a  reealt  have  already  purchased  two  copies  of 
the  Standard  Dictionary,  and  take  pleasure  in  giving 
an  order  for  a  third  copy.  The  plan,  the  execution, 
aivP  the  scope  of  the  work  make  it  indispensable." 

THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  aayat 

^  The  SUndard  Dictionary  is  a  triumph  in  the  art 
of  publication.  It  is  admirable  from  every  point  of 
view.  It  is  the  most  satisfactory  and  most  complete 
dict^^mary  yet  printed.** 


Dr.  JOHN  WILLIAMSON  PALMER  (the 
welUknawn  aaihor.  recently  on  the  edito- 
rial aiafl'n  of  the  three  American  diction- 
aries of  flrat  Importance,  and  therefore  In 
a  position  to  speak  with  kaowledse  and 
aathorlty)*  aayst 

''  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Standard  Diction- 
ary is  triumphantly  the  best  of  all  English  word- 
books. ...  In  its  surprising  completeness  and  accu- 
racy it  is  without  a  peer.** 

THE  NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  AB8TRACT 
sayat 

*'  It  is  as  far  in  advance  of  the  great  Century  Dic- 
tionary as  the  latter  was  in  advance  of  Webster*s.** 

THE:I0URNAL  of  education,  Boston, 

sayst 

*'In  thoroughness,  coDipleteneses,  accuracy,  typog- 
raphy, style,  and  Illustration  it  challenges  criticirai 
and  commands  admiration.  It  will  make  the  world 
its  debtor,  and  all  who  write  must  praise  it  evermore.** 


What  More  Conclusive  ? 


VHB  ATI^ANTIC  monthly,  Boston,  sayst 

(September,  1806). 

''  It  introduces  for  wider  attention  what  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  simplest  and  best  method  of  phonetic 
representation  yet  derised,  and  one  distinctly  better 
than  that  used  by  the  Century,  which  is  more  diflicult 
to  be  understood  by  the  people. 

^Asto  the  spelling  of  words  in  general,  a  subject 
of  far  more  practical  interest  than  that  of  strict 
phoDedcs,  beiurtT  praise  may  be  bestowed  upon  '  A 
Standard,*  wliich  moves  further  toward  the  proper 
goal  than  does  the  Century. 

**  Of  the  definitions  themselves,  it  must  be  said  that 
ther  are  often  clearer  and  more  comprehensive  than 
thttr  correspondents  in  the  Century.** 


THE  B08T0N  HERALD  saysi 

"  The  Standard  Dictionary  has  gone  beyond  It  (The 
Century  Dictionary)  In  a  great  many  special  features. 
.  .  .  The  definitions  of  the  SUndard  are  often  superior 
to  the  Century.*' 

THE  NEW  YORK  INDEPENDENT  saysi 

''  It  is  a  noble  example  in  which  the  modem  tend- 
ency to  popularize  knowledge  has  risen  to  the  hlgtiest 
level  yet  reached.'* 

THE  NEW  ^  ORK  OB^^ERVER  says  i 

"  A  dictionary  so  thorough  In  details,  so  comprehen- 
sive in  Its  reach,  bo  sccfMlble  and  intelligible  to  the 
student  of  even  average  attaininents,  and  yet  su  satisfac- 
tory to  the  prufoundest  scholar,  that  It  must  be  conceded 
a  place  before  undreamed  or  and  lill  now  unfilled.** 


NOTICE.^Reliable  persons  of  moderate  means  c€tn  make  special  arrangements  with 
the  agent  in  their  locahty  or  with  the  publishers  to  secure  the  Standard  Dictionary  on 
easy  instaknents. 

BY   SUBSCRIPTION.     PRICES    A5    FOLLOWS:^ 


IN  ONE  VOLUME: 


FbU  Morocco  ( Ke'erence  Index  j    22.00 


IN  TWO  VOLUMES: 
Half  BoMla     {  with  Denhwn'a  I  •Jg'Sg 


PuH  RuMla 


J 


Fall  Morocco /Reference  Index (    aO.OO 


32.00 
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NOW  IS  THE  TiriE  TO    SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

"  The  Prince  of  Weeklies;' 


The  Literary 
Digest 


A  Repository  of  Contem- 
poraneous Thought 
and  Research 

AS  PRESENTED  IN  THE 

PERIODICAL  LITERATURE 

OF  THE  WORLD, 

Jn    AU,   J}epartinefU8  of 

Human  Knowledge 

4ind  Activity. 


Issued  Weekly 


crrr  folks  and  country  folks. 

BUSY  FOLKS  AND  FOLKS  OF  LEISURE 


$3.00  per  Year 


READ  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  WITH  PROFIT  AND  EQUAL  SATISFACTION. 


St  QUARTO  PAGES. 


EACH  WEEK. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


qrHB  LITERARY  DIGEST  is  in  its  Twelfth  Volume,  and  is  called  *'  The  Prince  of  Weeklies.*' 
^  It  does  not  give  a  mere  dig^est  of  bdlUs  Uttr€$,  Its  condensations  and  translations  are  made 
by  its  own  editors  especially  for  it.  It  furnishes  a  dig^est,  each  week,  of  the  best  articles  aad 
miscellany  of  the  periodical  literature  of  the  entire  civilixed  world,  in  every  department  of  human 
life  and  knowledge. 


The  Political  World, 

The  Religious  World, 


The  Scientific  World, 

The  Commercial  World, 


The  Industrial  World, 

The  Musical  World,  etc.,  etc 


The  'Sew  York  Herald :  **  Thk  Litkrart 
Digest  is  alwavs  worth  reading.  ...  It  contains  the 
latest  news  and  theories  about  Tarioog  soblects,  and 
thus  is,  as  it  were,  an  up-to-date  indicator  or  the  con- 
stant advances  that  are  being  made  in  the  fields  of 
thought  and  action.  Liberu  quotations  are  made 
from  leading  authorities,  and  due  care  is  taken  to  give 
space  only  to  matters  which  are  of  present  Impor- 
tance." 

Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.,  Editor  Golden  Rule, 
Boston,  and  Founder  of  the  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor: "The  Litsbabt  Digest  winnows  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  tells  us 
the  most  important  things  which  they  contain.*' 


Olirlstlan  Leader, Boston, Mass.:  "The merits 
of  Teib  Literaby  Digest  are  literally  too  numerous 
to  mention.  ...  If,  on  his  lonelv  island,  the  solitary 
Selkirk  could  have  h&d  this  weekly  Digest,  and  this 
aloue,  he  would  have  been  better  informed  in  regard  ' 
to  current  thought  and  events  than  are  men  who  roam 
at  will  in  vast  reading-rooms." 

Ex-Senator  Jokn  J.  Iniralls;  "TheLit- 
EBABT  Digest  .  .  .  should  abolisn  provincialism  in 
letters  and  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  intelligenoe." 

Joslah  Strong,  D.D..  Secretary  Evangelical 
Alliance:  "  Such  a  periodical  is  indispensable  to  erery 
student  of  the  times.  I  enclose  $8.00  for  one  year^ 
subscription." 


^f*  One  thousand  other  testimonials  qf  similar  expression  from  subscribers  in  the  various  walks  qf  i^e 
find  no  room  here.  Send  one  yearns  subscription,  $8.00 ;  or  $1.00  for  a  four  months^  trial  eubscriptJion;  or 
10  cents  for  a  sample  copy.  

.Address,  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,  80  Lafayette  Place,  New  Tork« 

"The  Voice  is  conducted  with  remarkable  energy  and  ability,  and  its  weekly  collations  of  statistical 
temperance  information  have  never  been  surpassed."— ^x-Jud^^tf  Noah  Davis. 

ARE  YOU  ACCURATELY  POSTED 

ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  GREAT  TEMPERANCE  REFORM,  NEWS, 
ARGUMENT,  AND  STATISTICS,  etc.     YOU  WILL  BE  IF  YOU  READ 


The  Voice 


48  Columns,  Weekly,  of  Interest  to  AIL 
Illustrated.    Subscription,  f  z  per  year. 


<Tlie  Voice"  to  a  Reformation  Family  Newspaper  of  the  First  Class. 


Rellfflons  Telescope :  *'  The  Voice  is  the  keenest  and  most  consistent  temperance  and  Pr<^bitloii 
IMper  ever  published. '^—Samuel  Gompers:  '*The  Voice  is  presenting  the  most  reliable  labor  news 
obtahiable  in  New  York  Gi^."— Professor  1¥.  C.  l¥llklnson  (University  of  Chicago) :  '*  The  Voioa 
interests  me  greatly."— Hon.  Abram  S.  Henrltt,  ex-Mayor  of  New  York:  **  I  heartily  sympathize  with 
the  good  work  which  The  Voice  has  been  doing  in  reference  to  the  great  moral  questions  of  the  age." 

Address  Publishers  THE  VOICE,  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 
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er VALUABLE  "FRANCHISE"  OFFERS  to    "HOMILETIC   REVIEW" 
SUBSCRIBERS.    New  and  Important  Works  in  Press. 

>  I.ITT1,£*S  ■ 

Cyclopedia  of  Classified  Dates 

AND  5EARCH-LIQHT  OP  HISTORY 

A  Ready  Reference  Compendium  of  Notable  Events  in  the  History  of  all  Coun- 
tries, from  B.C.  5004  to  A.D.  1895.  By  Charles  Little,  Author  of  '*  Historical 
Lights/'and  '*  BibUcal  Lifirhts  and  Side  Lifirhts." 

Quarto.  1 ,200  pp.,  Cloth.     Price,  when  Issued,  $7.60. 

To  Advance  Subscribers  wlio  are  not  subscribers  for  *'  The  Homiletio  Seview,^' 

$5. 00.    If  you  are  a  Subscriber,  and  paid  up,  at  least,  to  July  1, 

1896,  the  Advance-offCr  price  will  be  only  $4.00, 

The  work  is  the  only  volame  in  exUtence  which  furnishes  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  every 
coantry  down  to  1806.  By  it  qoick  reference  is  facilitated  and  a  general  pnrview  with  the  notable  trend  of 
history  is  observed,  namely :  the  classUleation  of  the  events  of  the  civilized  world  nnder  seven  general 
topics,  as  Army  and  Navy,  Art,  Science  and  Nature,  Births  and  Deaths,  Chnrch,  Letters,  Society  and  State ; 
and  these  topics  are  always  arranged  on  two  opposite  pages.  By  its  arrangement  a  comparison  of  parallel 
events  in  any  department  of  history  may  be  readily  made,  and  the  side-lights  of  any  event  examined. 

AdTance  Aceeptance-Blank  for  IilUle*s  Cyclopedia  of  Clasalfled  Dates 

yUNK  &  WAGNALL^S  COMPANY,  80  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 

Okhtlbicbn  :— As  a  paid-ap  subscriber  for  Tea  Hoxilctio  Rsmiw,*  to  at  least  July.  1896, 1  accept 
yoar  special  advance  offer  of  "* Little's  Cyclopedia  of  Classified  Dates,''  at  f$4.00,  and  I  will  send  yon  the 
money  when  yon  noUfy  me  that  the  book  is  ready  for  delivery.    This  is  not  to  be  before  early  Spring,  1806. 
The  book  is  to  be  sent  carriage 
I»repald  by  you ;  and  it  is  to  bo  in    _       ^  ^ 

every  respect  the  same  as  will  be   Stgrud  (Name) _ „. 

the  regniar  edition,  at  $7.60  per 

copy,  when  issued.  Post'Ojflc4 „.. 

l>nff Staf«. 


Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reforms 


Legislation,  Individualism,  Land  Reform,  Propor- 
tional RepresentaUon,  Mnnlcipalism,  Nationalism, 
Penology,  Profltpsharing,  Probibition,  Socialism, 
Social  Purity,  Trades  unionism,  Woman  Suffrage, 
Stc.,  with  Copious  Index. 

PBXPABED  with  the  cooperation  of  HAinr  DI8TINOUISHED  BFECIALISTS. 


Btographical.  Bibliographical,  Explanatory,  His- 
torical, Topical ;  embracing  PoUtical  Economy,  Po- 
litical Science,  Sociologv:  treating  of  Anarchism, 
diarity  OrganiaaUons,  Civil  Service  Reform,  Coop- 
eration, Currency,  Finance  and  Tax  Reform,  Direct 


Large  Octavo ;    Cloth  ;    about   1 ,000  pp. 
Price,  when  issued,  $7.50.    To  Advance  Subscribers,  $5.00,  But  to  New  or 
Old  Subscribers  for    <'  The  Homiletio  B.eview  ''  The  Advance 
Subscription  I^rice  is  only  $3.50. 

%Sn  PBOTIDED  the  New  Subscriber  shall  accompany  the  Acceptance  Blank  (see  below)  with  a 
lemittance  of  $2.60  for  his  first  vear*s  advance  snbscrlption  for  this  Rbtibw,  also  that  those  who  are 
alreadv  nald-up,  advance  subscrioers  for  the  Ravnw  snail,  each,  remit  $2.60  for  an  additional  year's 
•nbecnption.  to  each  case  the  amount,  $2.60,  for  the  Rcttbw,  must  accompany  the  Advance  Acceptance 
Blank  for  the  Bncyclopedia  (see  below),  for  which  payment  need  not  be  made  till  notification  is  received 
that  it  is  ready  for  delivery.    This  will  not  be  before  early  Spring,  1806. 

Advance  Acceptance-Blank  for  tlie  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reforms. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALL'S  COMPANY,  80  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 

GSBTLSMSV :— As  a  paid  subscriber  for  the  Homiurio  Rinrw,*  to  at  least  July,  1896, 1  accept  your 
•peela)  advance  offer  of  ^'^Thb  Bnotclopedla.  op  Sooial  Rstorms,**  at  t$8.60,  and  I  will  send  you  the 
money  when  yon  notify  me  that  the  work  is  ready  for  delivery.    The  book  is  to  be  sent  carriage  prepaid 
by  yon ;  and   It  Is  to  be  in  every 
tetpect   the  same  as  will  be  the    ^        .  ^       . 
i«ffidar  edition  at  $7010  per  copy,    8ign4d  (Name) „ „ 

when  .flsned. 

Pogt-qfflce „ 

DaU StaU 

*  If  yoaarenotasnbsorlber  for  this  Review,  or  if  your  subscHptton  Is  not  paid  up  to  July.  180t,  remit  at 
■ame  ttme  tlSO  for  a  year*s  sahscrlpUon  in  advance,  or  draw  your  pen  through  the  preceding  clause. 

t  If  yoo  are  not  thus  a  paid-up  subscriber  for  this  Review,  and  do  not  become  one  at  time  of  signing  this 
»taoee  blank,  eaaoel  these  figures  and  write  over  them  $5.00. 


FUNK  &.  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pttbllslien.  30  Lafayette  Place.  New  York. 
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New  and  Recent  Books, 

**  Tbere  were  two  books  that  made  me  an  Archbishop :    The  Bible  and  Shakespeare.''— Jn:AM«^  Sharp, 

His  Dramatic  Works  Condensed, 


•  Bell's  • 
Reader's  Shakespeare 

(Just  Ibsxtbd.) 


Connected,  and  Emphasized,  For 
School,  Collefi^e,  Parlor,  and  Plat^ 
form.  Vol.  I.  Z2mo,  cloth,  496  pp. 
fx.50.    Post-free. 


There  are  many  editions  of  Shakespeare's  Works  which  appeal  to  the  eys  and  to  the  mind  ; 
these  abridgments  are  chiefly  intended  for  the  voice  and  ear  -to  facilitate  the  much-prized  but 
still  neglected  art  of  reading  aloud.  For  this  purpose,  aU  Shakespeare's  dramas  are  for  th« 
first  time,  condensed,  connected,  emphasized,  and  annotated  on  a  imif  orm  plan.  This  is  done 
by  D.  0.  Bell,  of  London,  author  of  '*  The  Standard  Elocutionist,''  etc 

Each  play  is  preceded  by  a  brief  narrative,  historical  and  literary.  The  principal  scenes, 
incidents,  and  characters,  not  only  of  the  main,  but  of  the  secondary  plots,  are  connected  by 
elucidatory  remarks.  The  text  has  been  carefully  condensed,  collated,  and  preserved— making 
allowance  for  the  prime  necessities  of  expurgation  (omitting  objectionable  expressions)  and 
compression. 

Each  play  is  so  condensed  that  it  may  be  read  aloud  in  about  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 

These  comdensations  are  intended  for  use  in  supplementary  reading  in  public  schools,  for  use 
^n  higher  schools  and  colleges— for  private  and  family  reading— and  for  public  or  platform 
delivery.  By  the  omission  of  the  connecting  narratives,  they  can  be  readily  adapted  for 
brief  amateur  dramatic  representation  ;  while,  as  a  compact  selection  of  scenes,  speeches,  and 
dialogues,  they  form  a  vade  meoum  for  oratorical  practise. 

This  series  will  be  complete  in  three  volumes.  VoL  I.  now  ready,  contains  all  the  historical 
plays,  English  and  Roman.  The  eeoond  volume  will  contain  all  the  tragedies  and  romantio 
plays,  and  the  third  yolume  all  the  comedies. 


**  No  book  can  form  a  better  gift  at  any  time  to  a  friend,  to  whom  one  wishes  to  pay  respect  and  honor,  as 
well  as  to  impart  an  abiding  pleasare.  A  vast  treasury  of  golden  wealth,  a  rich  storehouse  of  precions 
things.^'— i>i/«rarv  Worlds  London,  England. 


A  Thesaurus  of    • 
•    Religious  Poetry 

Neto  Edition  qf  "  Library  qf  Rdigioui  Foetrj/.'' 


A  Collection  of  the  Best  Poems  of  ail 
Ages  and  Tongues,  with  Biog^phical 
Notices.  Edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  and  Arthur  Gilman,  M.A.  8yo, 
cloth,  Z049  pp.    f  6.00.    Carriage-free. 

This  delightful  volume  is  illustrated  with  thirteen  full-page  steel  engraved  portraits.  It 
contains  1888  Poems,  representing  716  authors.  Its  classification  includes  poems  on  a  wide 
range  of  religious  and  pertinent  subjects  from  all  ages  and  tongues.  The  translations  have 
been  prepared  especially  for  thi»  work.  Some  of  the  notable  poems  of  eminent  living  poets 
were  revised  by  their  authors,  from  printer's  proofs,  directly  for  this  book,  particulars  of 
which  are  g^ven  in  the  volume.    

*♦  It  is  most  literally  a  library.    .    .    ."— JVw  York  Tribune. 

**  Examination  shows  it  to  be  singularly  complete  in  its  fulfilment  of  its  comprehensive  promise.*^— JVJn^ 
York  Evening  Poet. 

"  It  is  of  permanent  value ;  a  mine  to  quarry ;  a  store-house  to  draw  flxmi ;  a  continent  to  explore.** 
^Bo$ton  Transcript. 

"  It  should  be  understood  that  the  nearly  800  authors  here  quoted  do  not  confine  themselves  to  hymns  and 
what  may  be  designated  as  strictly  devotional  matter ;  the  plan  takes  in  a  wide  range  of  kindred  themes  by  a 
topical  order  which  lad's  nothing  in  its  completeness.  From  beginning  to  end  the  collection  is  worthy  of  the 
excellent  repute  of  editors  and  publishers.**— JVeto  York  Evangelist. 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  CJompany,  Publishers,  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 
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Ptiton,  teachen,  parents,  and'otben  baylDg  to  do  with  tho  early  interesta  of  the  very  yoang,  ahoald  not 
fall  to  invest  fifty  cents  in  the  porchaae  of  a  copy  of  this  boolc. 

By  Forbes  Winslow,  Member 
Royal  CoUes^e  of  Physicians,  etc., 
London,  En^.  z6mo,  X03  pp.  Cloth. 
50  cents.    Post-free. 


Youthful   Eccentricity     • 
•      A  Precursor  of  CHme 


This  expert  neuropath,  having  recently  made  a  professional  visit  to  the  United  States, 
additional  interest  will  be  directed  to  his  book,  now  ready.  The  subject  appeals  to  all  those 
having  the  care  of  the  very  young.  It  teaches  the  importance  of  Aome  education,  which,  the 
author  declares  "  determines  the  future  character  of  the  offspring."  He  truly  remarks :  "  This 
is  Che  light  in  which  we  behold  woman  in  her  proper  sphere  of  action.  It  is  the  noblest 
office  that  could  have  been  devised  for  her.  With  the  first  dawn  of  thought  she  determines 
the  future  destinies  of  mankind.^  He  declares  that  **  in  after  years,  it  is  impossible  to  obliter- 
ate the  earliest  impressions  of  infancy.  This  is  a  V<Qry  significant  statement  If,  positively, 
an  accurate  one— and  we  dare  not  say  that  it  is  not— how  important  it  is  that  both  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  home  education,  and  those  who  have  pastoral  charge  of  the  home 
educators,  should  avail  themselves  of  the  knowledge  contained  in  this  book. 


Practical  Christian 
•  Sociology  • 


A  Special  Series  of  Lectures  before 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1895,  by  Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts, 
Ph.D.  Illustrated  with  Charts,  and  22 
Portraits;  Introduction  by  Joseph  Cook. 
z2mo,  cloth,  534  pp. ,  f  X.50.    Post-free. 

Letters  from  the  faculty  of  Princeton  College,  expressing  unqualified  approval  of  Mr. 
Crafts'  series  of  lectures,  are  given  in  the  book.  In  it  Practical  Christian  Sociology  is  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of 

THE  CHUHCH.  THE  FAMILY  AND  EDUCATION,  CAPITOL  AND  LABOR,  AND  CITIZBN8HI?. 
In  an  appendix  is  given  the  following  supplementary  matter :  * 'Biblical  Index  and  Hints 
on  Bible  Sociology,"  *' Chronological  Data  of  Progress,*'  '*  Letter  of  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright 
on  Divorce,'* "  Notes  of  Purity  in  Life  and  in  Art,"  etc  The  statistics  and  facts  of  the  book  on 
the  whole  circle  of  Christian  Reforms  are  brought  down  to  the  end  of  September,  including 
a  history  of  Social  Progress  for  1895,  classified  under  the  headings: 


**  Civil  Service  Befonn.'' 
*'JIIanlelpal  Reform.** 
**  Purity  Crusade.** 
**Sabbatli  Reform.** 
'*  Immlffratlon  Reform." 
'*  Antl-Gambllnir  Crusade.**  **  Antl-Brutallty  noveineiits. 

Government  Oiv^nerslilp.**    Bte. 


*  Ballot  Beform.** 

*  Dress  Beform.** 

*  Divorce  Beform." 
"Labor  Beform," 

*  Woman  Sufltege, 


Drinking  Usages." 
liaiv  and  Order." 
Government  Beform." 
Chnrcli  and  State." 
Educational  Beform." 


**  I  consider  it  an  exceedinglj  important  and  valoable  work/'—  Carroll  D,  Wright,  Waahington,  D,  C 

'The  book  is  literally  packed  with  facts  and  theories,  and  practical  coonsela  There  is  enongh  wisdom 
Ic^t  to  set  np  a  whole  'Millenniam.'  **— Bi«A^  John  H,  Vincent, 

**  Dr.  Crafts* '  Practical  Christian  Sociology  *  is  a  book  which  having  once  in  hand  I  should  not  like  to  do 
wtthoat  It  is  packed  with  Just  the  information  that  a '  Christian  at  work  *  most  needs  to  know,  and  which 
be  might  search  for  through  a  handred  volumes  in  vain.  We  have  not  another  book  that  unites  wide  scope 
and  minate  information  in  anything  like  the  degree  that  this  one  does,  and  for  this  reason  I  wish  that  it  might 
be  studied  in  all  the  local  unions  of  the  W.  C.  T.  V.^^— Frances  E.  WiUard, 


Funk  &  Wagnam^  Company,  Pubushbbs,  80  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 
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New  and  Recent  Books, 


The  Elements  of  The 
•  Higher  Criticism  • 


There  is  no  other  book  of  this  kind  on  this  sabject  It  is  eesentiaily  an  exposition,  yielding  a  concise 
and  non-controversial  answer  to  the  questions  noted  below.  It  is  not  a  plea  or  a  phillipic ;  bat  is  eminently 
re-assnring  as  to  the  Divine  Sonroe  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Bible. 

By  Andrew  C.  Zenos,  D,D.,  Professor 
of  Biblical  Theology  in  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary,  Chicago.  Z2mo, 
cloth,  368  pp.    f  z.oo.    Post-free. 

What  is  the  Higher  Criticism  as  a  method  of  study,  applied  to  the  Bible?  Is  there  any 
legitimate  sphere  for  such  a  thing?  Elementary  as  these  questions  may  be  to  the  well  informed, 
they  are  asked  by  many  thousands  of  earnest,  intelligent,  fair-minded  men.  This  new  book, 
**  The  Elements  of  Higher  Criticism/'  by  Professor  Zenos,  is  essentially  an  exposition,  yielding, 
concise  and  non-controversial  answers  to  the  above  questions.  The  scope  of  the  work  is  not  to 
advocate  or  oppose  any  set  of  results,  but  to  state  and  explain  the  principles  and  methods  of 
the  higher  criticism,  with  reference  to  the  large  and  growing  periodical  and  book  literature  on  the 
subject,  and  as  an  aid  to  students  who  are  about  to  approach  the  criticism  as  a  part  of  their 
preparation  for  teaching  and  preaching  the  Bible ;  also,  as  a  book  of  information  for  any 
intelligent  and  interested  reculer.  Its  eleven  valuable  chapters  include,  one,  each,  on  '*  History 
of  the  Higher  Criticism,  Ancient  and  Medieval,"  *■*■  Modem  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament, '^ 
and  "The  Higher  Criticism  on  the  New  Testament."  The  other  eight  chapters  are  of  equal 
importance.    A  useful  index  is  f oimd  at  the  close  of  the  volume. 

It  is  the  book  for  students;  a  text-book  for  theological  seminaries,  a  book  for  the  intelligent 
general  reader,  and  for  every  library  having  books  on  i>ertinent  topics. 

Now  that  all  Young  People^s  Societies  are  taking  np  missions  for  study,  the  demand  for  snch  a  book  is 
great  and  constantly  increasing. 

Or,  The  Story  of  Progress  Since 
Carey's  Beginning.  By  D.  L.  Leonard, 
D.D.,  (Associate  Editor  "Missionary 
Review  of  the  World.")  xamo,  cloth. 
432  pp.    ?x.so. 

There  is  no  single  volume  in  existence  which  at  all  covers  the  ground  as  this  one.  Others 
are  full  of  dates  and  names  and  very  dry,  good  only  for  reference,  or  are  over-scholarly  and 
intensely  German  in  style.  One  Hundred  Tears  of  Missions  tells  enough  about  all  impor- 
tant and  characteristic  things  concerning  missions  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  to  be 
interesting,  and  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  multitude  of  readers.    It  is  written  in  popular  style* 

THE    CHAPTERS. 


•  A  Hundred  * 
Years  of  Missions 


Ctonesls  of  misaloiis  In  America. 
The    Phenomenon    of   missionary 

Expansion. 
]|Il»»lons  In  India, 
inisalons  In  Africa;  Madasasear. 
The  Islands  of  the  Sea. 
The  Torklsk  Empire ;  Persia. 
The  Chinese  Empire ;  Korea, 
missions  In  Japan, 
missions     Amoni;     the     Amerlean 

Indians, 
missions  In  Spanish  America. 


The  Christian  Idea  of  missions, 
missions  In  the  Early  Centuries. 
Conversion  of  Northern  and  "Weait- 

ern  Europe. 
The  Non-missionary  Centuries. 
Reformation     and      Discovery     of 

America 
Roman  Catholic  missions. 
Preparation  for  modem  missions. 
Protestant  missions  Before  Carey. 
The  Carey  Epoch  In  missions. 
The  Great  missionary  Revival. 


ijand  Which  Remains  to  be  Possessed. 


3?j 


**It  is  packed  fall  with  history  and  crowded  with  interest''—  The  Chrlgtian  Upiook^  Btuffcdo^  N.  T, 

*'  It  is  a  competent  adequate,  and  invisoratlng  review.  ...  It  is  just  the  book  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
tnng  Christians,  and  for  use  in  Christian  findeavor  meetings  and  the  monthly  concert''— 7Atf  Independent, 
^ew  York.  
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^/S/^^^/N/>^S^>^S^X/<\/X/«>^^/>/S^X^N/VX. 


Christ  And     • 

His  Friends 


This  Tolome  will  be  found  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  more  than  equal  power  to  the  anthor's 
other  books,  each  of  which  have  recdTed  expressions  of  high  approval  and  admiration  from  representative 
preachers  and  prelates  at  home  and  abroad ;  also  from  the  press,  and  from  representative  men  and  women, 
according  equal  commendation. 

A  Series  of  31  Revival  Sermons 
Preached  Before  Large  and  Apprecia- 
tive Audiences,  During^  January,  1895. 
By  Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.D.,  Pastor 
Hanson  Place  M.  E.  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  i2mo,  cloth.  390  pp.,  gilt  top, 
uncut  edges,    f  x.50.    Post-free. 

Pabtial  Contents:  The  Herald  of  Christ— The  Divine-Human  Christ— The  Lamb  of 
Gkxl  — John,  Christ,  and  Two  Seekers — Andrew  Bringing  His  Brother  Simon  to  Christ  —  Jesus 
FindingPhilip— Philip  Finding  Nathaniel— Nathaniel  Under  the  Fig  Tree— The  Best  of  the 
Wine  at  the  Last  of  the  Feast  —  Christ^s  Conversation  with  Nicodemus  About  Conversion — The 
Brasen  Serpent  and  the  Uplifted  Christ— Gkxl^s  Love  and  Its  Gift — The  Fountain  of  Living 
Water- The  Forgotten  Water-Pot  and  the  New  Convert's  Sermon  —  Scarce  of  Harvesters  in 
the  White  Fields— The  Cry  of  the  Father's  Heart  for  His  S(»i  —  The  Healing  of  the  Cripple  at 
the  Pool  of  Bethesda — The  Tragedies  and  Triumphs  of  the  Human  Will — The  Compassion  of 
Jesus- Christ  in  the  Storm— Jesus,  the  Light  of  the  World— Christ  the  Liberator  —  The 
Testimony  of  Experience  —  The  Gk)od  Shepherd. 

All  the  texts  upon  which  the  above  sermons  were  preached  are  from  St.  John's  Gk)6pel. 


'*  These  diseoorses  will  be  of  nse  to  preachers  and  Christian  workers,  as  well  as  those  hitherto  uninterested 
in  Christian  life/'— CAri^^ion  Advocate,  New  York, 

*^  One  of  the  most  marked  revivals  attended  their  delivery,  resulting  in  hundreds  of  conversions.  Free  from 
extravagance  and  fantasticism,  in  good  taste,  dwelling  upon  the  essentials  of  religious  faith,  their  power  has 
not  been  lost  in  transference  to  the  printed  pag^.''— National  Presbyterian,  Indianapolis. 

**  .  .  .  There  is  something  clear,  straight,  and  forceful  about  the  style  of  Doctor  Banks,  and  his  methods 
of  treating  Scriptural  subjects  is  instructive  and  helpful.  These  sermons  will  be  read  with  interest  and 
jmax.'''—IHUitnirgh  ChrisUan  Advocate. 

** .  .  .  These  sermons  are  mainly  hortatory  .  .  .  always  aiming  at  conviction  or  conversion.  They  abound 
In  fresh  and  forcible  illustrations .  .' .  They  furnish  a  fine  specimen  of  the  best  way  to  reach  the  popular  ear, 
and  may  be  oonunended  as  putting  the  claims  of  the  gospel  upon  men's  attention  in  a  very  direct  and  striking 
manner.  No  time  is  wasted  in  rhetorical  ornament,  but  every  stroke  tells  npon  the  main  pohxV—Neto  York 
Observer. 

"  The  discourses  in  this  book  are  the  work  of  an  expert  The  aim  is  to  educate  the  public  mind  and 
conscience  afresh  in  regard  to  the  drink  question.  The  book  bristles  with  anecdotal  illustrations,  all  of  which 
are  pat,  concise,  and  hard  to  forget,  a  feature  of  great  value  in  a  book  of  this  kin±"'— Herald  and 
Brewytery  CindnnatL 

A  Series  of  Temperance  Revival  Dis- 
courses, Delivered  in  Hanson  Place  M.  £. 
Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April,  1895.  By 
Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.D.  lamo,  cloth. 
129  pp.    75  cents.    Post-free. 

Contents:  Item  No.  1  — The  Saloon  Debtor  to  Disease.  Item  No.  2  — The  Saloon 
Debtor  to  Private  and  Social  Immorality.  Item  No.  8  — The  Saloon  Debtor  to  ruined 
Homes.  Item  No.  4— The  Saloon  Debtor  to  Pauperizd  Labor.  Item  No.  5— The  Saloon 
Debtor  to  Lawlessness  and  Crime.  Item  No.  6— The  Saloon  Debtor  to  Political  Corrup- 
tion.   HOW  TO  SETTLE  THE  SALOON  ACCOUNT. 


•  The  Saloon-   • 
Keeper^s  Ledger 


**The  erring  need  of  the  hour  is  a/r«9A  education  of  the  public  mind  and  conscience  in  reeard  to  strong 
drink.  .  .  .  There  must  be  a  new  education  of  the  American  people  in  rmrd  to  the  drink  evil.  It  must  be 
cazTfed  on  in  the  homes,  in  the  Sunday-school,  in  the  public  schools,  and  rrom  the  pulpits.  .  .  .  Too  many 
pulpits  are  either  silent  or  speak  ^with  bated  bieath.^  .  .  .  Dr.  Banks  has  set  a  sinendid  example  ;  and  this 
vtrfnme,  containing  his  recent  lectures.  Is  most  heartily  recommended,  and  deserves  a  broadcast  circulation.^* 
^Theodore  L.  Cillery  D.D.^  in  the  Introduction. 


FtTNK  A  Waqnalls  Company,  Publishers,  80  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 
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OTA  New  Book,  most  helpful  to  Clergymen,  at  half  of  what  will  be  the  price 
when  published. 

O^This  Great  *<  Franchise ''  Offer  is  open  to  all  Subscribers  for  THE  HOMI- 
LETIC  REVIEW  (see  pages  278-179),  who  at  once  pay  up  to  at  least  July  xst, 
1896.— See  CkmditUms  Below. 

HOLY-DAYS  AND  HOLIDAYS 

A  New  Boole  {Large  Octavo)  that  will  he  a  Chreat  Storehouse  of  Suggestive 

Thoxights,  Facts,  Ulustrationa  fbr  Sermons  and  Other  Addresses 

on  all  Fixed,  BeligUms  and  SecuUi/r  Anniversary  Occasions. 

**  Jost  the  book  every  preacher  needs.**  |  **  It  wfll  be  of  itself  almost  a  fall  library.** 

This  book  win  be  issned  daring  1896,  and  it  will  bring  anniversary  literatare  down  to  date. 

SOME  OF  THE  HOLY-DAYS  OF  THE  CHURCH  YEAR  THAT  ARE  COVERED  i 

Advent  Sunday,       Sundays  In  Lent,  Easter,  Pentecost,  or 

Clurlstnias,  Palm  Sunday,  Ascension  Day,       UTiiltsunday, 

Eplpliany,  Good  Friday*  Trinity  Sunday,      Reformation  Sunday* 

Fast  Day,  ThanksalTliitf* 

AMONG  THE  SECULAR  HOLIDAYS  THAT  ARE  COVERED: 

Neir  Tear,  Arbor  Day,  Fla«-IUdsln«:  Day,       Labor  Day, 

Ijlncoln's  Blrtbdaj,  Decoration  Day,     Fourtb  of  July,  Forefather's 

Wasblncton's  Blrtbday,    Liberty  Day,  Emancipation  Day,  Day. 

X2f  CAN  ABA  :   <|ueen^s  Blrtbday,    Dominion  Day. 

THE  Pli  AN  OF  TSE  BOOK.— Under  each  anniversary  day  will  be  grouped : 

1.  The  most  celebrated  sermons  or  other  addresses  appropriate  to  the  Day;  several  of  these  in  full,  ma^y 
others  in  brief. 

2.  The  subjects  of  all  saggestive  sermons  and  addresses  appropriate  to  the  Day;  this  we  shall  be  able  to 
obtain  in  the  great  libraries  of  New  York,  Lbndon,  and  elsewhere,  also  in  each  case  a  thought  or  more  in- 
dicative of  the  treatment  of  the  sabject  or  text 

8.  A  world  of  appropriate  quotations,  illustrations,  incidents,  facts,  statistics,  etc. 

In  short,  the  aim  is  to  make  the  book  an  Anniversary  Day  Cyclopedia  of  the  relating  literature  and  thought. 
Nothing  of  this  kind,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  has  ever  heretofore  be^  published. 

It  must  prove  a  most  welcome  book  to  preachers,  one  that  will  save  them  much  time  and  thought  in  the 
gathering  of  materials  for  discourses,  the  drudgery  work  of  the  pulpit  and  platform.  In  its  sphere  it  will  do 
what  the  wood  choppers,  the  saw-mill  hands,  the  qnarrymen,  and  the  hardware  makers  do  for  the  architect, 
who  plans  a  palace  or  cathedral.  It  gathers  the  materials  ready  to  the  hands  of  the  architect  of  sermons  and 
addresses.    It  brings  together  the  raw  materials:  he  must  be  the  master  builder. 

OUR    FRANCHISB    OFFER. 

This  wUl  be  a  large  octavo  book;  regular  price,  when  issued,  $5.00. 

^f*  But  every  person  who,  at  once  pays  his  subscription  for  Thb  Homiletio  Rsvibw  up  to  at  least 
July  1st,  1896,  can  secure  tlie  boolc  for  Malf  Price,  tluit  Is,  for  $2.50. 

No  money  for  the  book  need  be  sent  until  we  notify  you  that  it  Is  ready. 

l¥liat  to  do.— Sign  and  return  the  Acceptance  Blank  below,  and  send  at  once  the  subscription  money 
for  Thb  Homilbtio  Review. 

A  person  who  is  not  a  subscriber  for  Thb  Homilbtio  Bevibw  can  subscribe  no'vr,  and  will  receive  its 
December  number,  free,  by  asking  for  it 

Guaranty.— If,  for  any  reason,  any  one  receiving  the  book,  is  not  satisiied  he  can  return  the  same 
within  three  days  after  he  has  received  it,  and  we  will  rotom  the  money. 

SI6IV  IfOW  THB  ACCEPTANCE  BLAIfK  BELOW. 

Slffn  tills  and  send  It  to  us,  or  a  copy  of  It,  at  once. 

ACCEPTANCE    BIiANK    FOR    ''HOIiT-D^TS    AND    HOIilDATS." 

FUNK  &  WAGNALL8  COMPANY,  80  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 

Gbntlkmbn  :— I  am  a  subscriber  «  for  Thb  Howlbtio  Review.  Mv  subscription  is  paid  up  fully  at  least 
to  July,  1896.  I  am  not  a  delinquent  I  hereby  accept  your  **  Franchise  "  offer  at  ha{f  jmce  tot  Holt-Datb 
AND  Holidays.''  I  will  remit  the  special  price,  $8.60  (the  regular  price  being  $6.00),  when  notified  that  the 
book  is  ready  for  delivery.  I  am  not  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  until  1806.  It  Is  understood  that  if.  for  any 
reason,  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the  book  I  may  return  it  within  three  days  after  receiving  it,  and  yon  will  retnni 
me  the  money  I  shall  have  paid  for  it. 

Name 


B)it-qfflee,„ 


JkUe Stat€^ 


»  If  yon  are  not  a  subscriber,  then  send  $g.BO  with  this  to  pay  for  the  Review  for  one  year. 

FUNK  &  WAQN ALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York, 
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VALUABLE  FRANCHISE  FOR  ««HOMILBTlC  RBVIBW*'  8UB8CRIBBR8, 


ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

1^  Ihe  demand  of  a  large  namber  of  the  more  than  8,000  subocribeta  (of  all  d^ 
Dominations)  for  The  Preachers'  C!ompiete  Homiletic  Commentarr  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, for  a  similar  work  on  The  New  Testament  will  soon  be  supplied. 

0~  SIgo  sad  RetNra  the  Special  AdvaiK»4Hfer  Acceptance  Blank  (See  Below). 

READY    SOON. 


THE  PREACHERS'  COMPLETE 

Homiletie  CommentaFy 

On  the  New  Testament. 


With  CnUcal  and  MaoegeOeal  KoteM. 


A  Companion  to  the  Complete  Homiletic  Commentary  on 
THE  Old  Testament — A  Sermonic  Exposition  or  Homi- 
letic Suggestion  on  Every  Paragraph  or  Verse  of  thb 
New  Testament  that  Can  be  Used  to  AovANTAr^i:  in 
THE  Preparation  of  a  Sermon. 


BY  DISTINQUISHED  BIBLICAL  SCHOLARS, 

Induding  Rev.  Geo.  Barlow;  Rev.  H.  V.  Foster;  Rev;  R.  Tuck,  B.A.;  Rev.  W.  Frank 

Soott;  Rev.  W.  8.  Lewis;  Rev.  H.  M.  Booth;  Rev.  J.  H.  Bum,  B.D.;  Rev.  W 

Burrows,  B.A. ;  T.  Whitelaw,  D.D. ;  Rev.  J.  WiUcock,  B.D. 

WHOLLY  IN  ENGLISH,  WITH  COPIOUS  INDEXES. 

Cloth,  8vo.  Uniform  Size  and  Style  with  the  "Complete  Homiletic 
Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament."  Complete  in  Eleven 
Volumes,  including  Index  Vol.  to  Entire  Series,  about  6,000  Pages, 

Priee,  When  Issned^  $30;  To  Adyance  Subscribers,  $18. 

l¥lt]i  Nearly  One  Year  In  ivhlcb.  to  Pay  for  Them.    (See  belo'vr.) 

^^*  JTe  money  need  be  tent  now,    Furthertnore,  Note  the  €fuarantee,  included  in  the 
A.eeeptanee  Blank,  the  Booke  will  be  Betumable  and  Money  Befunded  in  etue  of  JLny  JHe» 
omHefaetion  on  J'art  of  Bubeoriber, 
At  Once  Sl^n,  Fill  In,  and  Return  the  folloivins:  Aeceptanee  Blank,  or  a  Copy  of  Itt 

Adyance  Acceptance  Order  Blank* 

HOMILETIC  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

WWXK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPAKT,  80  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 

I  accept  yonr  offer  of  the  **  Homiletic  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,**  regnlar  $a0.00  edition,  at 
$18.00  for  the  eleyen  volamea  complete,  payable  as  follows  :  96.00  when  yoa  notify  me  that  the  books  are 
ready  for  ahipmeot:  98.00  In  thirty  days  thereafter,  and  the  balance,  910.00,  in  monthly  instalments  of  91.00 
per  month  aatUpalo.  It  ii  understood  that  yoa  are  to  send  the  books  carriage  prepaid,  and  that  if  I  am 
Bot  aatisfled  with  them  after  three  days*  examination,  I  can  return  same  at  your  expense  and  yoa  will  refund 
■lyBoiiej. 


Slgn$d  (Name) . 


Po9t-Qiffie$^ 


State^ 


FUNK  d:  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 
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11  TO  CLERGYMEN. 

sec  THE  OIICAT  OrrCR  or  THC 

AMERICAN  TEMPERANCE  LIFE 
INSURANCE  ASSOCUTION  OF  NEW  YORK, 

Aa  annoanced  In  December  Bomlletlc  Review. 
loo  High«arade  '95  Columbia  Bicycles 

•  AS  PRESENTS.  • 

[T  doing  a  little  work  which  is  entirely  consistent  and  within  the  lines  of 
true  pastoral  effort,  any  clergyman  may  seciure  one   of   these   Bicycles. 
Bead  the  announcement  named  or  write  us  for  the  particulars. 

Members  of  Congregations  Can  Aid  their  Pastor  in  Getting  a  Wheel. 

This  is  a  great  opportunity  for  securing  a  bicycle  and  for  making  twenty 
families  happy  in  your  neighborhood  by  the  knowledge  that  they  are  secured 
against  want  in  the  day  of  need. 

Application  blanks   and  all   information   may  be  had  by  addressing  the  ^ 
^Home  Offices  of 

t  THE  AMERICAN  TEMPERANCE  LIFE  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION, 

^  253  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Or  E.  S.  MARVIN,  Supt.  of  Agencies,  FRANK  DELANO,  President, 

GRANITE  BDG.,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.  Q.  E.  QODWARD,  Secy.-Tress. 


"|weetHo/ae"S( 


OR 


YOU  CAN  HAVE  YOUR  CHOICE 

\.   COMBINATION    BOX   FOR   $1 

ation  Box  at  retail  would  cost 
ium  Ditto, 

Total 

YOU  GET  BOTH  fQ$^ 

WE  WUJ.  SEND  BOX  AND    EIT 
ON   THIRTY   DAYS'  TRIAL;   IF   SATISFACTORY,  YOU  CAN  REMIT  $iaOO  IF 
,  NOT,  HOLD  GOODS  SUBJECT  TO  OUR  ORDER. 

_  The  JARKIN  50APMFG-C0-  BuFFALO.NY 

Our  ojfer fully  explained  in  "  Homiletic  Review  "  Sept.,  Oct.,  &  Nov, 

Nors.— The  Larkin  Co.  never  disappoint.    They  create  wonder  with  the  great  value  they  give  for  i 
little  money.    A  cnstomer  once  is  a  customer  always  wiih  theih.— CArUfkm  yVork. 
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REVIEW    SECTION. 

I.— THE  INFLUENCE  OF  FALSE  PHILOSOPHIES  UPON 
CHARACTER  AND  CONDUCT. 

By  Rbv.  R.  L.  Dabney,*  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Austin,  Texas. 

Thoughtfxjl  men  who  read  the  various  schools  of  philosophy  are 
struck  with  one  feature  common  to  the  erroneous  theories.  This  is  the 
lofty  assumption  by  their  authors  of  complete  irresponsibility  for  re- 
sults. Let  the  corollaries  of  their  positions  be  destructive  to  either 
ethics  or  theology,  that  does  not  concern  them.  They  say,  philosophy 
has  its  supreme  rights,  let  them  prevail,  whatever  else  perishes. 
This,  of  course,  clearly  implies  the  cool  assumption  by  each  author 
that  his  philosophy  is  tiie  absolutely  true  one;  which  again  implies  that 
he  believes  himself  infallible  in  it.  Yet  each  contradicts  the  sound 
philosophers,  and  also  each  of  his  fellow  heretics.  Schwegler  disdains 
all  the  great  scholastics,  pronouncing  them  incapable  of  real  philoso- 
phy, because  they  avowed  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  theology  over 
all  speculation.  He  evidently  knows  little  about  them,  or  he  would 
have  been  aware  how  little  their  license  of  philosophic  speculation  was 
really  curbed  by  pretended  respect  for  Bible,  councils,  or  popes.  They 
could  always  evade  their  restraints  by  their  distinction — that  what 
was  theologically  true,  might  yet  be  philosophically  false. 

Now  it  is  as  plain  as  common  sense  can  make  it,  that  if  there  are 
any  propositions  of  natural  theology  logically  established,  if  any  prin- 
ciple of  ethics  impregnably  grounded  in  man's  universal,  necessary 
judgments,  if  any  infallible  revelation,  any  philosophy  that  conflicts 
with  either  of  these  is  thereby  proven  false.  Now,  I  believe  there  is 
an  infallible  revelation.  Therefore,  unless  I  am  willing  to  become  in- 
fidel, the  pretended  philosopher  who  impinges  against  revelation  has 
no  claim  on  me  to  be  even  listened  to,  much  less  believed;  unless  he 
has  proved  himself  infallible.  There  are  also  fundamental  moral  prin- 
ciples supported  by  the  universal  experience  and  consent  of  mankind, 
and  regulating  the  laws  of    all  civilized  nations  in  all  ages.     All 

*FonD6rljrProfeMor  of  Theology  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Hampden  Sidney,  Va., 
and  latar  Freildt&t  of  the  UniTondty  of  Texas. 
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human  history  and  God's  Word  testify^  moreover^  that  the  dominancy 
of  these  morsd  principles  is  the  supreme  end  for  which  the  universe 
exists,  and  for  which  Providence  rules  [read  Butler's  "Analogy"]. 
The  rule  of  God's  final  judgment  is  to  be:  everlasting  good  to  the 
righteous,  condemnation  to  the  wicked.  Here  then  is  a  criterion,  as 
firmly  established  as  the  foundations  of  human  reason  and  the  pillars 
of  God's  throne.  He  who  discards  this  criterion  makes  man  a  reason- 
less brute,  and  the  world  an  atheistic  chaos;  that  man  has  no  longer 
any  right  to  any  philosophy,  any  more  than  a  pig.  For  has  he  not 
discarded  the  essential  conditions  of  all  philosophy,  intuitive  reasons 
in  man,  and  rational  order  in  the  series  of  causes  and  effects?  We 
may,  therefore,  safely  adopt  this  criterion  as  a  touchstone  for  every 
philosophy — that  if  it  unsettles  conscience  and  God,  it  is  erroneous. 

I  have  now  brought  my  reader  to  the  eminent  point  of  view  from 
which  he  sees  that  the  real  tendency  of  all  false  philosphy  must,  in 
the  end,  be  against  good  morals  and  religion.  Lord  Bacon  has  nobly 
said  that  all  the  lines  of  true  philosophy  converge  upward  to  God. 
The  ethical  criterion,  which  is  the  final,  supreme  rule  of  God,  mankind, 
and  the  universe,  must  be  the  apex  of  a  true  philosophy.  The  philo- 
sophic lines  which  curve  aside  from  God  and  right  morals  must  there- 
fore, in  the  end,  pervert  character  and  conduct. 

I  shall  be  told  that  many  speculators,  whose  philosophy  I  hold 
wrong,  lived  better  lives,  perhaps,  than  mine.  A  Spinoza,  a  Fichte,  a 
Littre,  a  Stuart  Mill,  a  TyndaD,  were  virtuous  men;  even  Helvetius 
was  an  amiable  neighbor,  and  an  honest  fiscal  officer.  Granted. 
Again,  they  resent  my  conclusion,  as  a  bigot's  insult,  and  a  tyrannical 
bond  upon  philosophic  freedom  of  thought.  I  reply :  Nobody  has  any 
freedom  rightfully  to  think  against  God  and  righteousness.  I  reply 
again :  I  have  asserted  this  evil  tendency,  as  only  a  tendency,  in  many, 
not  always  a  present  result.  Personally,  I  am  glad  to  give  full  credit 
to  the  good  character  of  individual  opponents.  Again,  the  virtues  of 
these  errorists  were  really  the  fruits  of  the  side  influences  and  social 
habitudes  of  the  very  religion  and  philosophy  which  they  tried  to  dis- 
card. Spinoza  was  reared  by  Jewish  parents  under  monotheism  and 
the  ten  commandments.  Fichte,  like  Kant,  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Lutheran  ministry.  Tyndall  and  Draper  were  both  sons  of  pious  non- 
conformist ministers  in  England.  But  the  real  question  is :  What  of 
the  moral  influence  of  their  philosophies  on  the  untrained  and  ignorant 
masses?  Lastly,  whatever  the  civic  virtue  of  these  gentlemen,  none 
of  them  ever  pretended  to  spiritual  sanctity ;  which  is  the  higher  and 
only  immortal  phase  of  virtue.  The  character  which  regards  man,  the 
less,  but  disregards  God,  the  greater,  can  not  be  wholly  soimd,  and  can 
not  retain  its  partial  soundness  permanently.  This  is  the  inspired 
argument;  and  it  is  a  fortiori: 

"A  son  honoreth  his  father,  and  a  servant  his  master;  if  then  I 
be  a  father^  where  is  mine  honor?  and  if  I  be  a  master,  where  is  my 
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fear?  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  unto  you^  0  priests,  that  despise  my 
name^  (MaL  i.  6). 

I.  A  question  concerning  the  influence  of  a  false  philosophy  may 
be  tried  historically.  Here  are  the  facts.  The  national  philosophy  of 
China  is  that  of  Confucius,  which,  we  are  told,  is  simply  modern 
agnosticism.  The  civil  administration  of  China,  and  the  domestic 
morals,  are  rotten  with  corruption.  Lying,  opium  drunkenness, 
cruelty,  bribery,  cheating,  infanticide  are  current.  India  has  a  great 
and  ancient  philosophy — pantheism.  Her  religions,  Brahmanism  and 
Buddhism,  are  pantheistic.  When  the  British  went  there,  despotism, 
bribery,  polygamy,  the  suttee,  infanticide,  official  plunderings,  lying, 
and  cheating  were  prevalent  institutions.  Oaths  in  courts  counted  for 
nothing  at  all  in  administering  justice.  Thuggism  was  a  religion. 
In  Greece,  the  sounder  philosophy  was  supplanted  by  that  of  the 
Epicureans,  Sophists,  Skeptics,  and  the  New  Academy.  Then  the 
glory  departed,  and  Greece  became  vile  enough  for  her  slavery.  Then 
Boman  virtue  also  died,  and  a  vast  moral  rottenness  brought  on  the 
"  decline  and  fall"  of  the  empire.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  France 
adopted  the  sensualist  philosophy  of  Voltaire,  and  the  selfish  ethics  of 
Helvetius.  The  fruit  was  the  Eeign  of  Terror.  In  Kussia,  the  Nihil- 
ism of  Bakunin  is  a  philosophy,  that,  namely,  of  materialism  and  agnos- 
ticism ;  its  products  are  anarchy,  prostitution,  and  assassination.  The 
same  philosophy  has  shown  us  the  same  fruits  in  Paris,  New  York, 
and  Chicago.  Lastly,  everybody  sorrowfully  admits  the  decadence  of 
political,  commercial,  and  domestic  virtue  in  this  country.  We  need 
not  detail  the  melancholy  instances,  or  paint  the  contrast  between  the 
Americans  of  to-day  and  the  America  of  Monroe  and  J.  Q.  Adams. 
Since  the  latter  epoch,  the  philosophy  of  Comte,  Stuart  Mill,  and 
Darwin  has  been  rapidly  gaining  ground. 

Shall  I  be  told  that  these  are  only  chance  coincidences  and  not 
causal  sequences?  According  to  the  inductive  logic,  sequences  so  reg- 
ularly recurring  raise  a  strong  probability,  if  not  a  certainty,  of  a  true 
causal  relation.  Again,  could  instances  be  adduced  of  the  reverse 
order,  where  the  incoming  of  a  true  philosophy  resulted  in  a  decay  of 
morals,  our  opponents  might  have  some  offset  to  our  facts :  but  there 
are  no  such  cases. 

II.  And  I  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  sequences  are  causal,  by 
disclosing  in  these  false  philosophies  obvious  causes  of  corruption. 

Here  an  important  fact  should  be  brought  forward.  Man's  moral 
nature  is  diseased.  Some  perversion  of  will  is  inherited  by  every 
man.  Hence,  farther  moral  decay  is  natural  and  easy;  while  the 
ascent  back  toward  a  higher  virtue  is  arduous.  Human  souls  are 
like  a  loaded  train  upon  a  down  grade,  whose  slight  inclination,  below 
the  horizontal,  increases  as  it  advances.  The  natural  tendency  of  the 
train  is  to  descend  slowly  at  first,  then  with  accelerated  speed  toward 
the  final  crash.     A  good  brake  (a  true  philosophy)  is  quite  ef&cient  to 
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keep  the  train  stationaiy;  thus  much  of  good  it  can  do.  But  the  best 
brake  can  not  push  the  train  upgrade^  while  a  false  one,  failing  to  lock 
the  wheels,  insures  the  descent  and  ruin  of  the  train.  Divine  grace 
furnishes  the  only  sure  power  for  driving  the  train  upward  against 
nature. 

I  know  that  it  is  the  trick  of  all  erroneous  philosophies  to  omit  or 
deny  this  natural  evil  qualifying  the  moral  disposition  of  man;  to 
pretend  not  to  see  it,  to  philosophize  as  tho  righteousness  were  as  nat- 
ural to  man  as  sin  is.  To  this  arrogancy  I  shall  not  yield  an  inch. 
As  a  philosophic  analysis,  it  is  false;  it  dishonestly  refuses  to  see  a 
fact  in  human  nature  as  plain  and  large  as  any  other  fact  in  psychol- 
ogy. This  evil  disposition  now  qualifying  man's  essentia  is  as  clearly 
proved  as  any  other  fundamental  instinct,  faculty,  or  appetency.  How 
do  they  find  out  that  man,  unlike  the  pig  or  the  ox,  is  an  esthetic 
creature?  In  the  very  same  way,  were  they  consistent,  they  should 
find  out  that  he  is  by  nature  a  sinning  creature.  All  human  experi- 
ence, all  expedients  of  legislation,  ^11  history,  every  candid  conscious- 
ness, confirm  it.  I  say,  therefore,  plainly,  that  I  shall  postulate, 
throughout  this  discussion,  this  tendency  in  man  toward  moral  deca- 
dence. It  is  a  fact,  and  my  argument  shall  be  that  every  dogma  in 
theology,  philosophy,  politics,  or  business,  which  lifts  off  tlie  soul  any 
form  of  moral  restraint,  tends  to  moral  corruption.  Let  us  see  whether 
each  of  these  false  philosophies  does  not  abolish  some  moral  check. 

The  key-note  of  Buddhism  is,  that  since  feeble  man's  pursuit  of  the 
objects  of  his  appetencies  results  in  failure  and  pain,  his  true  virtue  is 
to  annihilate  all  appetencies,  and  thus  win  nirvana.  Then,  of  course, 
not  only  the  animal,  but  the  social  appetencies — sympathy,  benevolence, 
piiy,  friendship,  conjugal,  filial,  and  even  parental  love — must  be  ex- 
punged out  of  the  philosopher's  soul  in  order  to  make  him  holy,  for- 
sooth I  For  the  appetencies  set  in  motion  by  these  affections  are  the 
occasions  of  far  the  deepest  and  most  pungent  griefs  of  human  exist- 
ence. That  is  to  say :  the  Buddhist  saint,  in  order  to  be  perfect,  must 
make  himself  a  cold,  inhuman  villain,  recreant  to  every  social  duty. 
Such,  indeed,  their  own  history  makes  their  chief  "hero  of  the  faith," 
Prince  Gautama,  who  begins  his  saintship  by  absconding  like  a  coward, 
and  forsaking  all  his  duties  to  his  wife,  his  son,  his  concubines,  his 
parents,  and  his  subjects.  But  they  say  he  afterward  showed  sublime 
altruism  by  offering  his  body  to  be  eaten  by  a  hungry  tigress,  which 
had  not  succeeded  in  torturing  and  devouring  enough  antelopes  to  make 
milk  for  her  cubs.  Bah!  methinks  he  would  have  done  better  to  care 
for  his  own  deserted  human  cub! 

Once  more,  the  scheme  founds  itself  on  an  impossibility.  Man  can 
not  by  his  volition  expunge  native  appetencies,  because  these  furnish 
the  only  springs  of  volitions.  Can  the  child  be  its  own  father?  Eat- 
ing results  in  dyspepsia;  therefore,  not  only  cease  eating  absolutely, 
but  cease  being  hungry.     That  is  the  recipe  for  the  distress  of  dys- 
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pepsia!  But,  first,  it  is  impossible;  second,  were  it  done,  all  mankind 
would  be  destroyed  in  a  few  weeks.  Common  sense  says  that  when  a 
man  goes  to  professing  the  impossible  he  begins  to  be  a  cheat.  And 
this  is  the  practical  trait  of  Buddhism. 

They  say  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  is  a  great  moral  check, 
teaching  the  Hindus  to  avoid  sin  by  the  fear  of  migrating  at  death  into 
some  more  miserable  animal  form.  Is  it  not  a  better  check  to  teach 
them  that  at  death  they  will  at  once  stand  in  judgment  before  an  all- 
wise,  just,  and  almighiy  Judge?  May  not  that  Buddhist  doctrine  also 
frequently  incite  living  men  to  the  fiercest  brutality  to  animals,  by  the 
supposition  that  those  animals  are  now  animated  by  the  souls  of  hated 
enemies? 

The  pantheism  of  China,  India,  and  the  modems  has  common 
moral  features.  And  the  fatal  influences  are  so  plain  that,  while  they 
are  of  vast  and  dreadful  importance,  they  may  be  despatched  in  few 
words. 

Then,  first,  when  I  act,  it  is  God  acting.  You  must  not  condemn 
me,  whatever  villainies  I  act,  because  that  would  be  condemning  6od! 
Second,  whatever  men  and  devils  act  is  but  God  acting.  Then  where 
is  the  possibility  of, God's  having,  in  Himself,  any  rational  standard 
of  right,  by  which  to  condemn  our  sins?  Does  God's  will  in  Himself 
judge  and  condemn  His  same  will  emitted  in  our  actions?  Or  can  that 
will  be  any  moral  standard  at  all  which  is  thus  self-contradictory? 
Such  a  moral  ruler  would  be  worse  for  the  pulpit,  than  none  at  all-^ 
atheism  less  confusing  and  corrupting  than  pantheism.  Third,  God's 
existence  and  actions  are  necessary,  if  any  actions  are;  but  God  acting, 
I  have  no  free  agency.  But  if  not  a  free  agent,  I  can  not  be  justly 
accountable.  Fourth,  God  is  an  absolute  unit  and  unchangeable  being, 
eternal  and  necessary.  Therefore,  if  all  happiness  and  misery  in  crea- 
tures are,  at  bottom,  God's  own  affections,  there  can  be  no  real  dif- 
ference between  happiness  and  misery  (Spinoza's  own  corollaiy). 
What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  inference  upon  that  excellent  quality, 
mercy?  The  dc^^na  must  breed  indifference  to  others'  suffering,  as 
much  as  stoicism  under  one's  own.  Its  tendency  is  toward  a  hard- 
heartedness  as  pitiless  as  the  tiger,  the  fire,  and  t^e  tempest.  Fifth, 
if  God  is  all,  there  is  but  one  substance  in  the  universe.  All  other 
seeming  personal  beings  are  modal  manifestations  of  the  One.  Hence, 
each  creature  is  but  a  temporaiy  phenomenon,  a  wavelet  upon  this 
ocean  of  being.  Death,  therefore,  is  a  reabsorption  into  the  One.  It 
is  nitvanc^  the  absolute,  eternal  extinction  of  personality  and  con- 
sciousness— thus  all  pantheists.  Then  for  this  other  reason  there  can 
be  no  personal  responsibility,  or  reward,  or  punishment  in  the  future. 
All  the  moral  restraints  of  the  doctrine  of  future  judgment  are  as  much 
swept  away  as  by  atheism. 

We  must  be  brief.  Hartmann  and  Schopenhauer  have  shown  that 
idealistic  pantheism  must  lead  to  pessimism.     But  all  our  new-fangled 
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philosophies  seem  to  think  pessimism  a  very  naughty  thing.  It  is 
their  favorite  bad  word,  with  which  to  pelt  a  Calvinist,  a  conservative, 
or  any  other  whom  they  dislike— to  cry :  "  Oh,  he  is  a  pessimist  I"  But 
seriously,  is  pessimism  a  hopeful  or  healthy  outlook  for  a  good  man? 
What  room  does  it  leave  for  the  trio  of  supreme  virtues :  faith,  hope, 
and  charity?  On  this  head  it  is  enough  to  name  the  charge,  often 
and  justly  made  against  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  the  "  survival  of 
the  fittest,"  and  the  fated  extinction  of  the  naturally  weaker;  that  it 
tends  to  produce  a  pitiless  hardheartedness.  The  inference  is  logical; 
look  and  see. 

The  old  saw,  "Extremes  meet,"  was  never  truer  than  it  is  of  pan- 
theism and  atheism.  The  latter  says:  "There  is  no  God  at  all;"  the 
former :  "  Everything  is  God . "  But  the  moral  results  of  both  are  closely 
akin.  In  this,  my  indictment  includes  genuine  Darwinism;  for  there 
is  now  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Darwin,  like  his  most  consistent  pupils, 
Haeckel,  BUchner,  etc.,  believed  that  the  doctrine  ought  to  exclude 
both  spirit  and  God.  Their  logic  is  consistent;  for  if  all  teleology  is 
banished  out  of  nature,  and  if  that  •  in  man  which  thinks,  feels,  and 
wills  iatbut  an  evolution  of  brute  impulses,  inherent  in  sensorial  mat- 
ter, there  is  no  spiritual  substance.  We  must  have  materialistic 
monism.  Then  every  moral  restraint  arising  out  of  the  expectation 
of  future  i:^sponsibility,  rewards,  and  punishments,  is  utterly  swept 
away.  Why  should  men  conclude  anything  but,  "Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die"?  To  borrow  Carlyle's  rough  phrasing: 
"  If  mine  is  a  pig's  destiny,  why  may  I  not  hold  this  *pig  philosophy '?" 
Again,  if  I  am  but  an  animal  refined  by  evolution,  I  am  entitled  to 
live  an  animal  life.  Why  not?  The  leaders  in  this  and  the  sensual- 
istic  philosophy  may  themselves  be  restrained  by  their  habits  of  mental 
culture,  social  discretion,  and  personal  refinement  (for  which  they  are 
indebted  to  reflex  Christian  influences) ;  but  the  herd  of  common  mor- 
tals are  not  cultured  and  refined,  and  in  them  the  doctrine  will  bear  its 
deadly  fruit. 

Our  opponents  say  that  they  can  discard  these  old-fashioned  re- 
straints of  theologic  superstitions,  and  apply  better  and  more  refined 
checks  upon  the  coarser  vices,  viz.,  by  showing  men  that  the  refined 
pleasures  of  temperance,  esthetic  tastes,  culture,  and  altruism  are 
higher  and  sweeter  than  the  coarse  pleasures  of  vice ;  and  that  the 
two  classes  are  incompatible,  so  that  the  lower  should  be  sacrificed  for 
the  higher.  Yes ;  the  world  has  known  of  that  subterfuge  from  the 
days  of  Epicurus;  and  knows  its  worthlessness.  Here  is  the  fatal 
reply ;  and  its  logic  is  plain  enough  to  be  grasped  by  the  coarsest : 
^^ porcus  de  grege  Epicuri  ctite  bene  curata,^^  Hefined  Mr.  Epicurus, 
it  depends  entirely  upon  each  man's  natural  constitutional  tastes  which 
class  of  pleasures  shall  be  to  him  highest  and  sweetest.  You  say  that 
to  you  music,  art,  letters  are  such ;  you  were  bom  so.  I  am  so  born 
that  these  are  but  "catmira"  to  me,  while  my  best  pleasures  are  glut* 
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tony^  drink,  lust,  gambling,  and  prize-fights.  The  philosopher  is  an- 
swered. 

Little  space  remains  to  me  for  unmasking  the  evil  tendencies  of 
other  sensualistic,  expediency,  and  utilitarian  philosophies.  The 
reader  must  take  hints.  Their  common  key-note  is :  no  a  priori^  com- 
mon, ruling  intuitions  of  necessary,  rational  truths,  either  logical  or 
moral.  Nihil  in  intellectu  quod  non  pHus  in  sensu.  Very  well! 
Neither  spirit  nor  God  is  cognized  by  any  sense-faculty.  Therefore, 
philosophy  should  know  nothing  about  eitiier.  Secondly,  the  concept 
of  the  moral  good,  or  virtuousness  in  actions,  is  not  cognized  by  any 
sense-faculty.  Is  it  seen  as  a  fine  color,  smelled  as  a  perfume,  heard 
with  the  ears  as  a  harmony,  tasted  with  the  mouth  as  a  savor,  felt 
with  the  fingers  as  satin  or  velvet?  No.  Then  philosophy  should 
know  nothing  about  it.  It  should  say  there  are  no  such  things  in  the 
soul  as  distinctly  ethical  feelings;  nothing  but  sensitive  ones  and 
their  combinations.  For  mind  can  only  feel  as  it  sees ;  where  it  sees 
nothing  it  should  feel  nothing.  Then  there  are  two  results ;  there  is 
no  science  of  ethics,  nothing  but  a  psychology  of  sensibilities,  which 
being  merely  personal,  there  is  no  source  for  any  altruism ;  it  is  a  silly 
fiction.  And,  next,  since  the  sensibilities  are  only  moved  by  objective 
causes,  there  is  no  free  agency.  Look  and  see.  Hume  was  logical  in 
becoming  fatalist  and  atheist.  So  Hobbes,  the  father  of  modem 
sensualism. 

Finally,  there  is  a  modern  class  of  professed  religionists  who  seem 
to  regard  Mill,  Darwin,  Spencer,  and  Huxley  as  very  apostles  of  phil- 
osophy (why,  we  know  not) ;  and  when  thereafter  proclaiming  their 
agnosticism,  add,  that  they  still  leave  room  for  religion;  that  while 
religion  has  no  standing-ground  in  philosophy,  she  may  be  admitted 
in  the  sphere  of  feeling.  Our  pious  neighbors  are  very  thankful! 
This  is  the  "advanced  thought"  destined  to  sweep  everything  before  it; 
and  we  are  so  grateful  that  it  still  leaves  us  a  comer  for  our  dear 
religion!  But  common  sense  says:  "Thank  you  for  nothing,  Messrs. 
Agnostics.  You  have  not  left  any  corner  for  our  precious  religion. 
Better  speak  out  as  honest  atheists.  The  universal  law  of  mind  is 
that  it  can  only  feel  normally  as  it  sees  intelligently.  Where  there  is 
no  logical  ground  for  credence,  there  should  be  no  source  for  feeling." 

In  truth,  they  let  me  keep  my  religion  at  the  price  of  turning  fool! 


II.  -THE  DEFECTIVE  LOGIC  OF  THE  KATIONALISTIC 

CRITICS. 

By  Rev.  A.  J.  F.  Behrends,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rationalism  is  a  word  of  very  vague  meaning.  It  is  used  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  and  as  a  badge  of  superiority.  In  philosophy,  it  is 
employed  with  more  precision  than  it  is  in  theology.     In  the  science 
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of  cognition^  rationalism  is  opposed  to  sensationalism^  the  doctrine  that 
our  knowledge  is  derived  exclusively  from  sensations,  or  to  empiricism, 
the  doctrine  that  our  knowledge  is  derived  exclusively  from  experience, 
or  interaction  of  sensation  and  reflection.  Gondillac  was  a  sensation- 
alist, Locke  was  an  empiricist,  Kant  was  a  rationalist.  Philosophical 
rationalism  is  the  doctrine  that  reason  acts  by  an  energy,  and  under 
laws,  of  its  own,  without  which  neither  sensation  nor  experience  would 
be  possible.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  rationalism  may  swing  into  ideal- 
ism, the  doctrine  that  reason  not  only  cognizes  the  real,  but  creates  it. 
It  is  this  extreme  form  of  rationalism  that  Lord  Bacon  bad  in  mind, 
when  he  said:  ''The  empirical  philosophers  are  like  pismires;  they 
only  lay  up  and  use  their  store.  The  rationalists  are  like  the  spiders; 
they  spin  out  of  their  own  bowels.  But  give  me  a  philosopher,  who, 
like  the  bee,  hath  a  middle  faculty;  gathering  from  abroad,  but  digest- 
ing that  which  is  gathered  by  his  own  virtue." 

In  theology,  rationalism  is  opposed  to  mysticism,  insisting  that 
faith  is  a  rational  faculty,  that  ideas  must  be  clear,  capable  of  intelligi- 
ble statement;  it  is  opposed  to  traditionalism,  claiming  that  to  reason 
belongs  the  right  and  the  duty  of  examining  the  ground  of  authority, 
and  the  credibility  of  tradition,  insisting  that  truth  is  its  own  guaran- 
tee, the  reasonableness  of  the  doctrine  being  the  living  ground  of  its 
authority ;  and  it  is  opposed  to  supematuralism,  its  claim  being  that  the 
reason  of  man  is  its  own  sufficient  guide,  and  that  divine  illumination 
and  instruction  are  superfluous  and  unwarranted.  To  apply  Lord 
Bacon's  phrase,  traditionalism  is  theological  empiricism;  and  rational- 
ism is  theological  idealism.  The  traditionalists  are  pismires;  they 
only  lay  up  and  use  what  is  stored  in  the  creeds.  The  rationalists  are 
spiders;  they  spin  all  theology  out  of  their  own  bowels.  The  true 
theologian  is  like  the  bee,  gathering  from  abroad,  but  digesting  that 
which  is  gathered  by  his  own  virtue. 

In  criticizing  the  logic  of  the  rationalistic  critics,  I  have  in  mind 
the  disciples  of  theological  idealism,  for  whom  the  human  reason  is  the 
sole  source  of  truth,  and  who  sturdily  refuse  to  concede  or  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  supernatural  illumination  and  instruction.  When 
such  men  come  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  their  mental  attitude  compels 
them  to  eliminate  or  to  ignore  its  peculiarities,  and  to  reduce  it  to  the 
rank  of  ordinary  literature.  The  procedure  is  defective  philosophically, 
historically,  ethically,  and  scientifically. 

1.  The  logic  of  the  rationalistic  critics  is  philosophically  defective. 
It  claims  to  be  unprejudiced,  without  prepossessions.  It  is,  in  fact, 
rooted  in  prejudice,  and  kept  alive  by  prejudice.  It  will  not  tolerate 
the  idea  of  divine  intervention.  Its  onslaught  upon  miracles  is  com- 
paratively a  side  issue.  It  makes  war  upon  the  supernatural  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  natural.  The  superhuman  elements  of  the  Bible  are 
reduced  to  poetic  myths,  valuable  for  popular  impression,  as  are  the 
fables  of  iEsop,  and  the  rhymes  of  the  nursery,  but  useless  for  philo- 
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sophical  exposition.  This  is  intellectual  audacity,  but  it  is  i^ot  mental 
sanity.  To  assume  that  the  Christian  Scriptures  are  mythical  in  their 
literary  texture,  because  in  Babylonia,  in  Egypt,  in  India,  in  Greece, 
and  in  Eome,  the  myth  is  the  literary  vehicle  of  theology,  is  to  assume 
the  very  thing  which  needs  to  be  proved.  Because  nine  men  in  a  com- 
pany of  ten  have  been  proved  to  be  liars,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
tenth  man  is  a  liar  too.  Each  man's  veracity  must  be  separately 
tested.  And  the  Scriptures  must  be  judged  without  preliminary 
wholesale  discredit.  Their  supernatural  coloring  is  confessedly  unique. 
The  extravagances,  the  absurdities,  and  the  gross  immoralities  of 
m3rthical  literature  are  wanting  in  them.  Their  supernaturalism  is 
always  sober,  elevating,  and  inspiring.  The  question  of  supernatural- 
ism, of  divine  intervention  in  history,  is  a  question  of  evidence.  It 
can  not  be  read  out  of  court  by  a  sneer.  It  may  be  that  theology  has 
too  much  conceived  of  God's  relation  to  man  as  mechanical  and  eternal. 
It  is  vital  and  internal.  The  supernatural  may  be  distinct  from  the 
natural,  yet  inseparable  from  it.  The  transcendence  of  €k)d  is  not 
incompatible  with  His  immanence  in  the  universe.  The  supernatural 
is  also  the  subnatural,  and  the  innatural ;  without  which  nature  could 
not  be.  But  to  identify  the  supernatural  with  the  natural,  is  to  deny 
the  former;  it  is  downright  atheism,  and  atheism  is  the  most  amazing 
credulity,  of  which  Francis  Bacon  rightly  said,  '^  I  had  rather  believe 
all  the  fables  in  the  Legend,  and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than 
that  this  universal  frame  is  without  a  mind."  Concede  the  existence 
of  the  Living  God,  and  divine  intervention  must  be  affirmed;  while 
the  stupendous  affirmation  summons  us  to  the  most  arduous  and 
patient  study  of  the  evidences  of  such  intervention.  Deny  the  super- 
natural as  a  living  principle  of  human  discipline,  and  the  confession 
of  God  becomes  an  empty  formula.  This  is  the  philosophical  defect 
of  the  logic  of  the  rationalistic  critics. 

2.  The  logic  of  the  rationalistic  critics  is  historically  defective. 
Theological  idealism  lacks  in  its  estimate  of  the  reality  of  history. 
Historical  evidence  counts  for  nothing.  The  records  of  Scripture  are 
reduced  to  ^'pareuetic  settings,"  or  to  attempts  to  conciliate  antagonis- 
tic "  tendencies"  in  speculation.  The  facts  have  been  manufactured  to 
support  the  theory.  Such  a  procedure  is  not  only  unhistorical;  it  is 
anti-historical.  The  knowledge  of  the  past,  under  such  a  method,  be- 
comes impossible;  and  hence  it  is  not  strange  that  the  rationalistic 
critics  end  by  declaring  that  the  truth  of  neither  the  Old  Testament 
nor  of  the  New  can  ever  be  reached.  But  that  is  only  the  beginning 
of  sorrows.  Christianity  is  the  mightiest  factor  in  present  history. 
The  record  of  its  origin,  as  given  in  Scripture,  is  challenged  and  de- 
nied; but  its  present  sovereignty  remains  to  be  considered  and  ex- 
plained. The  faith  is  a  vital  and  vitalizing  one.  It  bears  fruitage  in 
holy  lives;  it  inspires  with  patience,  courage,  hope,  and  joy.  Chris- 
tian experience  challenges  the  rationalistic  critic;  a  Christian  experi- 
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ence  which  shapes  public  opinion,  and  fashions  our  literature,  and 
regulates  our  education,  and  controls  legislation,  and  dominates  diplo- 
macy. No  party  would  dare  to  antagonize  Christian  conviction.  Men 
who  defiantly  read  the  Decalog  out  of  politics,  and  who  blaspheme 
the  name  of  Christ,  are  remanded  to  political  obscurity.  And  the 
rationalistic  critic  has  no  other  alternative  than  to  say  that  this  faith 
is  all  a  delusion,  that  it  is  not  real.  All  history,  past  and  present, 
becomes  an  insoluble  riddle,  a  most  stupendous  absurdity.  And  a 
logic  defective  in  historical  insight  pronounces  sentence  against  itself. 

3.  The  logic  of  the  rationalistic  critics  is  ethically  defective.  The 
intolerance  of  many  who  pride  themselves  upon  their  liberality  is 
simply  monumental.  The  pastor  of  the  most  prominent  Unitarian 
church  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  recently  preached  a  sermon,  in  which 
he  is  reported  to  have  claimed  that  the  denomination  to  which  he  be- 
longs is  the  only  one  in  which  the  thinking  is  honest  and  the  utterance 
fearless.  One  can  only  pity  the  man  who  does  not  hesitate  to  bring 
such  an  indictment  against  well-nigh  universal  Christendom.  It  is 
only  too  evident  that  his  knowledge  of  men  is  strangely  superficial. 
It  should  have  occurred  to  him  that,  in  Hamilton's  phrase,  "  the  logic 
of  contradictions  is  one,"  that  the  inclusive  truth  is  always  the  fusion 
of  logical  exclusives ;  that  in  science,  in  political  economy,  in  philoso- 
phy, in  theology,  the  doctrine  which  presents  no  unsolved  problems  is 
prima  facie  false.  It  is  one  thing  to  challenge  orthodoxy  to  make  good 
its  logical  consistency;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  charge  its  advocates 
with  hypocrisy,  or  cowardice,  or  ethical  falsehood.  But  it  is  just  here 
where  the  rationalistic  critics  are  universally  defective.  They  claim 
to  have  a  monopoly  of  ethical  honesty.  They  do  not  treat  the  wit- 
nesses whom  they  cross-examine  with  common  decency.  They  brow- 
beat them  after  the  manner  of  third-rate  attorneys.  Criticism  is  serious 
work,  and  should  be  seriously  conducted.  The  critic  may  not  assume 
that  he  is  more  honest  than  the  men  or  the  documents  dissected  by 
him.  And  this  holds  especially  with  such  a  collection  of  documents 
as  make  up  the  Christian  Scriptures,  in  which  every  chapter  and  para- 
graph renders  homage  to  the  supremacy  of  truth  and  duty.  Whatever 
the  Bible  may  not  be,  it  certainly  is  most  intensely  ethically  honest. 
It  may  be  possible  to  make  out  that  the  writers  were  not  absolutely 
infallible  in  the  details  of  their  narration;  but  to  charge  them  witii 
deliberate  forgery,  and  with  wholesale  invention,  is  an  assumption 
which  a  sane  mind  must  indignantly  reject.  When  Baur  conceded 
that  the  primitive  Christians  believed  that  Jesus  Christ  actually  rose 
from  the  grave,  he  punctured  his  elaborate  destructive  criticism.  It 
is  no  solution  of  the  problem  thus  presented  to  say  that  they  were 
morally  indifferent,  and  mentally  incompetent  to  examine  the  ground 
of  their  conviction.  They  suffered  exile,  imprisonment,  and  death,  by 
the  thousands,  for  their  faith;  and  martyr  fires  are  not  beds  of  down 
that  men  and  women  make  haste  to  lie  down  in  them.     Yet  this  is  the 
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low  opinion  which  the  rationalistic  critics  have  of  the  men  who  were 
the  authors  and  compilers  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  invented  the  entire  sacrificial  ritual  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,  claiming  for  it  divine  sanction^  and  manufacturing  for  it  its 
ancient  historical  setting.  I  do  not  impugn  the  honesty  of  the  critics, 
but  I  do  protest  against  their  method  of  treating  the  original  documents 
and  their  writers  by  the  assumption  of  their  ethical  dishonesty.  Such 
a  wholesale  indictment  recoils  upon  itself.  Its  audacity  is  only 
equaled  by  its  absurdity.  For  surely,  he  who  would  command  confi- 
dence in  his  own  ethical  integrity  must  not  be  wanting  in  cordial 
recognition  of  the  mental  honesty  of  those  whose  clear  and  explicit 
testimony  he  undertakes  to  review. 

4.  Finally,  the  logic  of  the  rationalistic  critics  is  scientifically 
defective.  It  does  not  examine  impartially,  and  with  equal  exhaustive- 
ness,  all  the  sources  from  which  information  may  be  gained.  It  con- 
centrates attention  upon  literary  analysis,  and  upon  verbal  niceties. 
It  revels  in  catalogs  of  words,  in  etymologies,  and  varieties  of  style, 
and  fancied  theological  diversities.  Its  horizon  is  narrow  and  con- 
fined. It  is  inattentive  to  external  evidence.  Such  a  book  as  that  by 
Sayce,  of  Oxford,  on  ''The  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Monuments,"  a 
writer  whose  competence  no  man  will  question,  is  an  admirable  correc- 
tion of  purely  literary  criticism.  He  insists  that  Oriental  archeology 
has  something  to  contribute  in  the  debate;  and  the  lofty  airs  of  those 
higher  critics  who  have  more  faith  in  philological  dissection  than  in 
antiquarian  discovery  provoke  him  to  say  that  there  are  "  popes  in  the 
higher  criticism  as  well  as  in  theology."  Canon  Driver  evidently  does 
not  have  it  all  his  own  way  in  the  great  and  ancient  English  university. 
Professor  Sayce  shows  that  with  the  excavations  of  Dr.  Schliemann  a 
new  era  began  for  the  study  of  antiquity,  and  that  the  result  has  been 
a  widespread  modification  of  critical  results  in  the  department  of  clas- 
sical history.  The  spade  has  refuted  the  analyst.  And  at  the  close 
of  his  volume  he  declares  that  the  evidence  of  Oriental  archeology  is 
on  the  whole  ''  distinctly  unfavorable  to  the  pretensions  of  the  higher 
criticism.  The  archeology  of  Genesis  seems  to  show  that  the  literary 
analysis  of  the  book  must  be  revised,  and  that  the  confidence  with 
which  one  portion  of  a  verse  is  assigned  to  one  author  and  another  por- 
tion of  it  to  another  is  a  confidence  begotten  of  the  study  of  modern 
critical  literature,  and  not  of  the  literature  of  the  past.  Such  micro- 
scopic analysis  is  the  result  of  short  sight."  If  any  one  should  expect 
Professor  Sayce  to  assume  the  place  of  an  apologist,  and  to  range  him- 
self with  the  older  school  of  commentators,  he  will  be  grievously  dis- 
appointed. He  writes  simply  as  an  archeologist,  and  in  so  doing 
shows  that  the  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament  are  not  romances  and 
theological  fairy-tales,  but  trustworthy  historical  accounts.  The  higher 
critics  have  been  slow  to  admit  the  new  and  revolutionary  evidence. 
But  the  stones  are  crying  out,  and  the  literary  critics  must  come  to 
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terms  with  them.     So  long  as  they  do  not,  their  logic  is  scientifically 
defective. 

The  Bible  invites  the  most  searching  criticism.  Ko  theory  of  in- 
spiration is  required  for  its  study.  Such  a  theory  must  be  formulated 
upon  the  basis  which  the  facts  disclose,  and  must  give  a  satisfac- 
tory account  of  such  discrepancies  as  may  be  brought  to  light.  But 
we  have  a  right  to  demand  fair  treatment.  And  a  criticism  which 
insists  upon  reading  the  supernatural  out  of  court,  which  treats  history 
with  scant  pourtesy,  which  indulges  in  charges  of  wholesale  and  delib- 
erate fraud,  and  which  canvasses  only  a  part  of  the  evidence  bearing 
on  the  case,  demands  concessions  which  can  not  be  granted.  Its  logic 
is  philosophically,  historically,  ethically,  and  scientifically  defective. 


III.— SOME    EECENT    EEVISIONS    OF    SCIENTIFIC    JUDG- 
MENT CONCERNING  BIBLE  STATEMENTS. 

Bt  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  D.D.,  Pbofessob  in  the  Theological 
Institution,  Newton,  Mass. 

0ni3i  notices,  occasionally,  a  blunt  statement  from  some  theologian, 
echoing  perhaps,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  an  oracular  utterance 
from  some  scientific  tripod,  that  ^^  all  intelligent  persons''  have  ceased 
to  defend  the  scientific  trustworthiness  of  the  Bible.  One  fervid  He- 
braist has  gone  so  far  as  to  charge  with  ^^  sacrilege"  any  man  who 
shall  henceforth  attribuj^e  a  scientific  character  to  the  early  chapters  of 
Genesis,  or  attempt  to  gage  their  value  by  a  scientific  test.  Such 
language  carries  with  it  an  air  of  self-confidence,  not  to  say  of  super- 
ciliousness, that  ill  becomes  the  gravity  and  complexity  of  the  ques- 
tion to  which  it  refers.  Does  the  theological  affirmant  really  mean  to 
assure  us,  that  to  hesitate  in  assenting  to  his  own  conclusion  is  ipso 
facto  to  register  oneself  outside  the  class  of  "intelligent  persons"? 
And  does  the  Hebrew  specialist  ask  us  to  admit,  as  a  new  form  of 
"sacrilege,"  the  refusal  to  be  foreclosed  by  his  authority  from  the 
formation  of  an  independent  opinion  in  a  realm  in  which  he  does  not 
even  pretend  to  be  a  specialist?  The  late  Professor  Dana,  of  Yale 
University,  affirmed  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  to  be  a  true  "  epitome 
of  creation  in  a  few  comprehensive  annunciations;"  and  this  from  a 
purely  scientific  standpoint.  Is  he,  together  with  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson, 
Arnold  Guyot,  and  the  other  masters  in  physical  research,  who  em- 
phatically agree  with  him,  to  be  toploftically  waved  aside  from  the 
class  of  "intelligent  persons,"  or  branded  as  " sacrilegious"  for  the 
utterance  of  convictions  forced  upon  him  and  them  by  tiie  concurrent 
study  of  God's  Word  and  God's  World? 

If  it  be  explained  that  the  Bible  is  denied  to  be  "  scientific"  only 
in  the  sense  that  it  does  not  use  language  technically  accurate,  but 
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speaks  popularly  and  according  to  outward  appearance,  the  deliver- 
ance ceases  indeed  to  be  arrogant,  but  only  because  it  has  been  so 
eviscerated  of  relevant  meaning  as  to  become  frivolous.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  Scripture  describes  man  as  formed  of  ''  dust,"  rather  than 
of  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia;  as  an  upright  walker,  rather 
than  as  a  perpendicular  mammal  vertebrate;  as  a  '^  living  soul,''  rather 
than  as  a  cerebral  ruminant. 

If  it  were  ever  desirable  or  possible  to  deny  the  use  by  Scripture 
writers  of  language  which  is  embarrassingly  difficult  to  accept  if 
taken  literally,  it  is  certainly  no  longer  so  since  the  lavishly  erudite 
massing  of  testimony  to  that  effect  by  President  A.  D.  White,  in  his 
articles  on  the  ^'  Warfare  of  Science."  It  is  soberly  true,  as  he  affirms, 
that  the  heavens  are  spoken  of  by  them  as  having  ^'windows,"  both 
the  earth  and  the  heavens  as  having  "pillars,"  the  sun  as  "rising" 
and  "  going  down,"  etc.  He  might  have  added  that  the  sea  is  affirmed 
to  have  "doors,"  the  waters  to  contain  "chambers"  laid  upon 
"  beams,"  the  clouds  to  be  made  into  "  chariots,"  and  the  wind  to  have 
"wings."  But  if  the  abandonment  of  metaphor  is  the  essential  con- 
dition of  "  inerrancy"  in  referring  to  the  facts  of  nature,  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  modem  writer  can  pretend  to  scientific  veracity.  Mr.  Darwin 
certainly  could  not :  for  his  world-famous  phrases — "  natural  selection," 
"struggle  for  life,"  floral  "contrivance,"  the  "law  of  parsimony,"  and 
the  like,  forbid.  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  in  his  choice  little  "  Story  of  the 
Plants,"  just  issued;  categorically  declares  that  they  "learn  by  the 
teaching  of  natural  selection"  what  kind  of  leaves  it  is  most  desirable 
to  produce;  that  they  "  take  care  to  throw  away  no  valuable  material;" 
that  the  trees  providently  "  arrange  for  the  fall  of  their  leaves,"  in  the 
most  wholesome  way,  etc.  He  would,  no  doubt,  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  he  had  therefore  been  cited  as  engaged  in  "  warfare"  against  sci- 
ence; his  language  plainly  reiterating  the  old  Dryadic  superstition  of 
the  Greeks.  Writing  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  words  have 
immensely  multiplied  and  shaded  themselves  to  exactitude  of  use, 
he  finds  himself  compelled,  in  describing  phenomena,  to  speak  phenom- 
enally. This  is,  in  fact,  the  universal  and  unchallenged  fashion  of  sci- 
ence. Men  talk  glibly  of  straight  lines,  atoms,  ether,  as  if  these  were 
producible  to  the  eye,  solid  to  the  scalpel,  and  imperishably  actual. 
But  none  know  better  than  themselves  that  not  one  of  them  is  demon- 
strable, even  if  it  be  intelligibly  possible.  Shall  we  be  more  exacting 
of  language  in  its  crude  archaic  poverty,  than  in  its  rich  development 
and  elaborate  refinement  of  phrase?  The  word  "day,"  for . instance, 
still  has  a  penumbra  of  meaning  beyond  its  more  specific  reference  to 
the  time  of  the  earth's  revolution  on  its  axis.  Is  it  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that,  when  "fingers  were  used  for  forks,"  it  was  less  comprehen- 
sive in  use? 

It  is  true  that  the  Hebrew  expert  before  referred  to  informs  us 
that  "all  people*'  until  "a  quarter  of  a  century  ago"  understood  the 
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word,  as  used  in  the  record  of  creation,  to  mean  '^  twenty-four  hours, 
including  night."  This  must  perhaps  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  ^^  all 
people"  who  have  never  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  subject  have  so 
understood  the  word ;  for  certainly  the  most  meager  acquaintance  with 
the  writings  of  the  Latin  or  Greek  fathers,  the  medieval  writers,  or 
any  others  who  have  discussed  the  Hexsemeron,  would  have  made  it  im- 
possible for  an  erudite  scholar  to  apply  the  statement  to  them.  In- 
deed, it  is  but  an  equivocal  compliment  to  ''  all  people"  to  suppose 
that,  in  the  face  of  the  very  first  declaration  of  the  record  on  the  sub- 
ject, viz. :  that  '^  God  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness  He  called 
night,"  they  have  pugnaciously  insisted  that  the  "day"  was  unequivo- 
cally meant  to  include  "night." 

But  enough  of  haggling  about  words.  The  real  matter  in  contro- 
versy is  a  much  deeper  one.  It  reaches  to  the  more  or  less  direct 
imputation  of  essential  falsity  in  idea,  as  well  as  incorrectness  in  ex- 
pression. Professor  Jowett,  in  the  famous  "Essays  and  Reviews," 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  declared  that  "the  explanations  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  have  slowly  changed,  and  as  it  were  retreated 
before  the  advance  of  geology,"  and  he  thereupon  proceeded  to  de- 
nounce "  spurious  reconcilements  of  science  and  revelation. "  President 
White  renews  the  statement  in  substance,  describing  the  "  victory  of 
astronomical  science  over  theology,"  as  compelling  a  " retreat  of  the 
sacro-scientific  army  of  church  apologists"  "through  two  centuries;" 
effected,  as  to  Protestants,  by  a  "  little  skilful  warping  of  scripture, 
and  a  little  skilful  use  of  tiie  time-honored  phrase  attributed  to  Cardi- 
nal Baronius,  etc." 

There  is  abundant  reason  for  the  distrust  of  "  spurious  reconcile- 
ments." If,  as  Professor  Langley  tells  us,  astronomy  has  been  fim- 
damentally  revolutionized  within  a  generation,  and  if  Professor 
Huxley  might  lawfully  ridicule  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the 
biology  of  Cuvier's  time,  that  biology  being  long  since  effete  (altho 
Cuvier  has  been  dead  only  a  little  over  fifty  years),  the  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  fixed  language  of  Scripture  with  tiie  chameleonic  phases 
of  current  opinion  and  speculation  in  scientific  circles  must  seem  as 
futile  as  to  try  to  measure  the  horizon  line  against  the  flickering 
aurora  borealis.  It  might  have  occurred  to  those  who  are  so  prompt 
to  impute  illicit  "  warping"  of  the  text  to  theological  exegetes,  that  the 
maintenance  of  precisely  opposite  scientific  theories  in  succeeding  gen- 
erations, upon  the  basis  of  unchanging  facts,  seems  to  suggest  the 
possibility  of  an  equally  unwarrantable  warping  of  the  facts  of  nature  to 
suit  a  current  theoretic  emergency.  Possibly,  also,  a  little  farther 
exploration  of  the  history  of  exegesis  might  have  disclosed  the  fact 
that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  present  need  of  "  reconciliation"  has 
grown  out  of  a  "  warping"  of  the  text  in  earlier  days  at  the  behest  of 
current  speculative  opinion — then  as  now  confounded  with  "science." 

It  would  be  easy,  notwithstanding  all  confidence  of  affirmation  to 
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the  contrary,  to  show,  that  at  almost  every  point  where  the  "  Uhlans 
of  science,''  as  Professor  Huxley  calls  them,  have  been  most  prompt 
and  positive  in  affirming  the  demonstrated  falsity  of  Scripture,  the 
hasty  announcement  has  been  qualified  or  recalled.  The  "retreat," 
where  there  has  been  one,  has  been  almost  invariably  on  the  part  of 
science.  The  subject  is  a  large  one,  and  can,  in  a  single  article,  be 
only  hastily  glanced  at.  Reserving  the  more  continuous  study  of  the 
creative  six  days  for  a  separate  opportunity,  should  one  arise,  let  us 
look  at  one  or  two  less  frequently  discussed  topics;  confining  ourselves 
to  the  biological  realm. 

Whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  consult  so  familiar  and  authorita- 
tive a  work  as  Smith's  "Bible Dictionary,"  in  its  edition  of  1875,  will 
find  the  statement,  buttressed  by  the  universal  scientific  verdict  of  the 
time,  that  "  no  recorded  species  of  ant  is  known  to  store  up  food  of 
any  kind  for  provision  in  the  cold  seasons,  and  certainly  not  grains  of 
com;  which  ants  do  not  use  for  food."  The  statements  of  Prov. 
vi.  ^S  and  xxx.  26,  are,  therefore,  set  aside  as  uni-eliable.  Turn 
now  to  the  edition  of  the  same  valuable  Dictionary  of  1893,  and  you 
will  find  that  "  the  language  of  the  wise  man  is  in  accordance  not  only 
with  the  universal  belief  of  his  time,  but  with  the  accurately  ascer- 
tained facts  of  natural  history.  As  has  often  happened  in  other  cases, 
the  accuracy  of  Scripture  and  of  ancient  authorities  has  been  in  the 
end  triumphantly  vindicated."  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  at 
the  very  time  when  we  were  being  urged  to  believe  that  life  and  wit 
are  the  mechanical  outcome  of  organization ;  so  that  the  ripest  sagacity 
next  to  that  of  man  must  be  looked  for  in  the  ape,  the  elephant,  the 
horse,  or  the  dog — man's  nearest  cerebral  congeners — Sir  John  Lub- 
bock, himself  an  ardent  evolutionist,  and  by  no  means  a  champion  of 
the  Bible,  was  openly  proclaiming  that  the  creature  really  deserving 
the  next  intellectual  rank  is  the  ant,  who  has  scarcely  any  brain  at 
all.  And  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  mention  that  once  again  the  "  an- 
cients had  provokingly  said  our  good  things  before  us;"  for,  in  the 
passage  we  have  cited,  .Solomon  makes  the  same  anomalous  choice  of 
the  ant,  referring  man  to  him  as  a  teacher  of  "wisdom." 

Another  section  of  Scripture  has  been  challenged,  both  from  the 
side  of  science  and  theology;  viz.,  the  Levitical  passage  concerning 
clean  and  unclean  beasts.  Professor  Huxley  supplements  his  assault 
on  the  classification  of  creatures  in  Genesis  by  reference  to  the  inac- 
curacy of  the  Levitical  distinctions,  and  a  distinguished  New  York 
divine,  in  the  Briggs  controversy,  spoke  contemptuously  of  pivoting 
the  questions  of  "inerrancy"  on  the  "coney  peg."  Now,  curiously 
enough,  the  "coney  peg"  turns  out  to  have  considerable  sustaining 
power :  for  the  "  cn«c"  it  furnishes  is  more  uncomfortable  to  the  as- 
sailant of  "  inerrancy"  than  to  its  defender.  Let  it  be  noticed  that, 
since  the  days  of  Cuvier  and  Richard  Owen,  the  features  uniformly 
recognized  as  supplying  true  tests  for  zoological  classification  have 
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been  the  teeth  and  feet;  these  being  so  correlated  in  growth  and 
change  that,  being  put  in  possession  of  either,  the  naturalist  could 
reconstruct  the  unseen  animal  therefrom,  with  reasonable  fidelity. 
Further,  the  line  of  generic  partition  between  the  two  great  groups 
was  inexplicably  found  to  be  the  foot's  being  even-  or  odd-toed:  sJl 
odd-toed  creatures  belonging  in  the  single-hoofed  class;  all  even-toed, 
in  the  parted  or  divided-hoofed.  The  ruminants  as  a  body,  grami- 
nivorous in  habit,  belong  to  the  even-toed;  the  carnivorous  to  the  other 
group.  Some  eccentric  forms,  however,  have  been  singled  out.  The 
hog  is  cloven-footed,  but  does  not  ruminate.  The  camel  ruminates, 
but  has  incisor  teeth,  and  betrays  affinities  with  single-hoofed  crea- 
tures. The  coney  (hyrax)  grinds  the  teeth  (as  does  the  hare),  but 
belongs  distinctly  to  the  single-hoofed  class,  being  allied  to  the  rhin- 
oceros family;  idl  these  creatures  departing  from  the  normal  type,  in  a 
manner  anomalous  and  perplexing.  These  criteria  and  exceptions  are 
among  the  latest  fruits  of  physical  research,  and  of  so  extraordinary 
character  that  they  could  not  have  been  rationally  anticipated  from 
theoretic  data.  Turn  now  to  Lev.  xi.  1-7,  and  you  may  read  the 
very  same  criteria  named,  the  very  same  exceptional  creatures  pointed 
out  as  departing  from  normal  type,  and  with  absolute  accuracy  of 
statement  as  to  nature  of  variation.  So  authoritative  a  writer  as  the 
late  Mr.  Bomanes  remarks  on  this  general  subject,  that  ^'  our  atten- 
tion as  naturalists  is  arrested  by  the  accuracy  of  their  [the  writers  of 
the  Pentateuch,  Job,  and  the  so-called  Books  of  Solomon]  observa- 
tions." They  mention  "no  fabulous  animal  (with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  Job).''  Of  the  classification  of  clean  and  unclean  in  Leviticus 
xi.,  he  says,  "it  is  an  accurate  idea  of  morphological  classification  that 
leads  the  writer  to  fix  on  the  parted  hoof  and  chewing  of  the  cud  as 
features  of  what  we  should  now  term  taxonomic  importance."  When 
we  remember  that  the  hyrax  is  so  elusive  in  habit  and  isolated  in  habi- 
tat that,  until  our  own  day,  no  naturalist  suspected  that  it  had  rudi- 
mentary hoofs  or  knew  of  its  exceptional  conformation,  this  early 
grasping  of  the  occult  facts,  and  statement  of  them  with  technical  accu- 
racy, becomes  inexplicable  as  a  mere  accident  or  sporadic  display  of 
incUvidual  insight  and  foresip;ht.  It  is  true  that  the  hyrax  is,  as  to 
inner  structure,  only  a  pseudo-ruminant ;  but  as  the  stomach  is  out  of 
sight,  and  the  hoof  structure  is  elusive,  while  the  grinding  jaws  charac- 
teristic of  the  ruminant  are  plainly  visible,  the  caution  against  con- 
founding it  with  the  actual  ruminants,  which  are  presumptively  cloven- 
hoofed  and  clean,  becomes  all  the  more  noticeable  and  necessary.  It 
must  be  remembered,  also,  that  its  possession  of  molars,  characteristic 
of  ruminants,  excuses  its  allotment  to  a  nondescript,  quasi-ruminant 
individuality,  in  spite  of  its  unequivocal  ungulate  affiliation;  which  is, 
in  fact,  the  very  position  it  still  occupies  in  scientific  inquiry.  "  There 
is  absolutely  no  safe  starting-point  for  their  historical  descent,"  says 
Schmidt.    "  No  more  can  be  said  to-day  than  what  was  known  to  Chivier. " 
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We  baye  been  flooded  with  ^^  glittering  generalities''  of  assertion, 
with  mousing  criticisln  of  phraseology,  or  covert  insinuation  of  self- 
contradiction,  with  loud-sounding  proclamation  that  under  the  onset 
of  advancing  physical  research  ''the  Scripture  mast  go."  Is  it  not 
time  to  call  for  a  ''bill  of  particulars,"  and  to  collate  the  actual  testi- 
mony? 


IV.— THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  COLLEGE. 
By  Pbofbssob  T.  W.  Hunt,  Ph.D.,  Lrrr.D.,  PBmcBT0N»  N.  J. 

Ws  have  already,  in  these  columns,  called  attention  to  the  relations  of  "The 
Church  and  the  School**  in  Old  England,  as  found  existing  in  Kent,  East  Anglia, 
and  the  North.  Such  a  relationship  between  Christianity  and  culture  is  sup- 
posed to  find  expression  in  all  historic  periods,  and  more  and  more  distinctively 
80,  as  civilization  advances.  The  church  is  more  than  a  religious  organization, 
tho  it  is  that  primarily. 

The  comprehensive  phrase,  **•  Christian  institutions,  "  includes  them  both,  as  if 
in  organic  unity,  and  established  for  common  ends.  The  original  idea  of  the 
American  college,  apart  from  its  exceptional  character  as  a  state  institution,  was 
to  make  it,  first  and  last,  an  ally  of  the  church,  in  the  broad,  catholic  sense  of 
the  term.  Hence,  presidents  and  professors  were  chosen  with  this  particular 
purpose  in  view ;  faculties  were  constituted,  boards  of  trustees  appointed,  courses 
of  study  arranged,  and  administration  conducted  with  reference  to  the  same 
great  end.  The  motto  of  Harvard,  the  oldest  one  of  all,  **  Pro  Christo  et  Ecclesia, " 
might  be  accepted  as  substantially  that  of  each  of  its  successors,  and,  more  espe- 
cially, of  those  established  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  country. 

The  question  of  moment  that  emerges  is.  Whether  this  primitive  type  and 
purpose  has  been  perpetuated ;  whether  it  may  be  said  to  be  so  pronounced  as  to 
be  characteristic  of  our  modem  higher  education. 

The  prevailing  answer  to  this  question  is  in  the  negative.  We  are  told  that 
the  secularization  of  our  colleges  is  steadily  in  progress,  and  so  aggressively  that 
they  are  fast  losing  their  original  type,  and  degenerating  to  the  level  of  merely 
business  enterprises  for  merely  practical  ends. 

In  proof  of  this,  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  steady  decrease  of  students  pursuing 
their  studies  with  reference  to  the  Christian  ministry ;  that  the  clerical  element 
in  the  constitution  of  faculties  is  now  ignored  if,  indeed,  the  Christian  element 
is  held  as  essential ;  that  courses  of  study  are  more  and  more  eliminating  the 
religious  features ;  that  the  general  student  body,  reinforced  by  not  a  few  pro- 
fessors, are  calling  somewhat  clamorously  for  the  reduction  or  total  abolition  of 
ccnnpulsory  religious  service ;  and  that,  in  fine,  the  prevailing  moral  and  relig- 
ious character  of  our  colleges  is  decidedly  lower  than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury since,  and  that  the  outlook  is  even  now  foreboding. 

Nor  are  these  allegations  made,  altogether,  by  those  who  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity for  observation,  or  for  the  mere  object  of  fault-finding,  but  often  by  those 
who  speak  of  that  which  they  are  presumed  to  know,  and  who  have  at  heart  the 
best  interests  of  the  Christian  church  and  the  Christian  college. 

Allowing  all  due  occasion  for  difference  of  opinion,  and  justifying,  in  part, 
the  strictures  that  are  currently  made,  it  is  only  in  part  that  we  can  indorse 
them  as  giving  a  just  account  of  existing  conditions  and  tendencies.  Those  who 
take  exception  to  the  present  order  of  things  often  fail  to  recognize  or  forget 
that,  while  the  final  purpose  of  all  education  is  really  the  same,  from  age  to  age. 
the  particular  agencies  and  methods  of  its  realization  vary  as  classes  and  condi 
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tions  of  society  yary,  and  yary  with  marked  rapidity  in  so  shifting  a  dyilization 
as  that  of  modem  times. 

Even  the  church  itself,  as  a  divhiely  originated  institution,  is  no  exception  to 
this  general  law,  of  a  necessitated  change  of  method  based  on  an  ineyitable  change 
of  time  and  place  and  special  ends.  To  insist  upon  applyhig,  in  the  present 
century,  the  instrumentalities  that  were  potent  in  the  sixteenth  would  be  as  great 
an  ecclesiastical  mistake  as  to  insist  upon  using  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  to-day 
the  mechanism  of  that  age.  The  English  Reformation  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  a  far  greater  movement  than  that  « i  the  sixteenth,  great  as  it  was,  and  de- 
mands a  far  different  r^me  for  its  expression  and  application.  The  church  and 
the  college  mean  now,  separately  and  conjointly,  very  much  more  than  they 
meant,  and  very  different  from  what  they  meant,  in  those  simpler  conditions  of 
seventeenth-century  life  when  the  Rev.  John  Harvard  gave  his  books  and  a  few 
thousand  dollars  for  a  college  at  Cambridge.  They  mean  v^  wider  mental  and 
moral  horizon ;  a  more  diversified  plan  and  policy ;  a  more  flexible  order  of  wor- 
ship and  study ;  a  more  catholic  administration  of  each ;  a  closer  connection  of 
each  with  the  civic  and  material  interests  of  the  country ;  a  more  business-like 
and  every-day  sympathy  on  the  part  of  each  with  society  as  developing— in  a 
word,  they  mean,  as  now  interpreted,  increasing  modernization,  always,  of 
course,  within  the  limits  of  divine  and  human  law,  and  with  the  best  interests 
both  of  religion  and  education  in  view. 

With  this  law  in  mind,  let  us  glance,  for  a  moment,  at  those  evidences  of 
secularization  that  have  been  adduced,  in  order  to  discern  whether  or  not  they 
hold  as  valid ;  for  if  in  force,  to  the  extent  alleged,  then  it  becomes  at  once  the 
duty  of  every  Christian  man  and  educator  to  arouse  himself  to  new  activity 
against  this  perilous  deterioration  of  type  and  tone  in  these  centers  of  influence. 

First  of  all,  as  to  the  decrease  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  proportion  to 
the  increasing  number  of  graduates,  it  must  be  conceded  that  facts  here  indicate 
a  decline.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  bo  remembered  that  the  percentage  of 
Christian  students  in  our  colleges  as  a  whole  is  enlarging,  more  than  keeping 
even  pace  with  the  general  increase  of  students.  That  more  of  them  do  not  see 
their  way  clear  to  become  clergymen  is  to  be  regretted ;  that  more  and  more 
Christian  men,  however,  are  entering  law  and  medicine  and  journalism  and  busi- 
ness is  an  occasion  of  rejoicing,  and  who  is  to  say  but  that  the  sum-total  of  good 
result  to  the  nation  and  the  world  is  thereby  as  great  as  it  would  be,  were  the 
conditions  relative  to  the  pulpit  different?  Here,  the  law  of  change  which  we 
have  adduced  finds  a  fitting  application ;  so  that  we  shall  not  be  misunderstood  in 
saying,  that  while  the  church  needs  more  incumbents,  and  never  more  urgently 
than  now,  and  that  college  graduates  should  always  have  the  claims  of  the  sacred 
calling  enforced,  still,  the  secular  professions  and  industries  never  needed  them 
more  than  at  present,  in  order  to  reach  and  purify  all  forms  of  civic  and  social 
life. 

There  are  ministers  and  there  are  ministers,  and  the  unprofessional  sermons 
preached  by  the  consecrated  physician  and  merchant  are  often  seriously  heeded, 
when  the  professional  heralds  teach  and  preach  apparently  in  vain. 

So,  as  to  the  organization  of  college  faculties  and  courses  of  study.  While  it 
is  true  that  a  theological  training  and  clerical  functions  are  no  longer  regarded 
as  an  essential  prerequisite  to  a  college  presidency,  or  an  important  one  even  for 
membership  in  v  college  faculty,  this  is  not  to  say,  by  any  means,  that  such 
appointments  as  now  viewed  and  made  by  official  boards  indicate  any  degree  of 
moral  decline  or  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  institutions  involved.  Nor  does  the 
fact  that  students  on  entering  college  are  no  longer  required  to  read  the  Greek 
Testament,  or  the  Hebrew,  necessarily  indicate  such  decadence.  So  rapidly  and 
radically  has  modem  civilization  in  America  changed  in  its  tone,  habit,  and 
outlook,  and,  as  a  consequence,  all  educational  systems  and  methods  have  been  so 
affected,  that  it  would  be  more  than  folly  to  confine  this  expanding  and  diversi- 
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fled  movement  to  the  old  and  somewhat  narrow  conditions.  There  Is  a  rightful 
tense  in  which  modem  education  has  become  less  ecclesiastical  and  more  cosmo- 
politan ;  less  churchly  and  more  worldly ;  less  professional  and  pedagogic  and 
more  practical  and  popular,  and  this  with  no  essential  loss  of  moral  tone  and 
fiber. 

The  burden  of  proof  lies  upon  any  one  who  asserts  it  to  show  that  because 
the  coUege  president  or  professor  or  curriculum  is  less  theological  than  formerly, 
thero  is  less  of  inherent  Christian  character  and  fitness  for  the  moral  ends  now 
contemplated  in  a  liberal  course  of  study  as  now  conducted.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  Divinities  and  Humanities  need  not  confiict.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  minified 
conditions  demand  a  modified  procedure.  So  as  to  what  is  now  called  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  college,  which,  it  is  alleged,  is  deflecting  more  and  more  from 
old  spiritual  standards,  in  that  it  is  discarding  or  eliminating  some  of  the  old  col- 
legiate methods  in  the  matter  of  external  religious  rites.  The  college  pulpit  has 
become,  we  are  told,  less  pastoral,  and  more  intellectual  and  literary,  while  alike 
as  to  the  preaching  and  the  daily  chapel-servicee  of  the  secular  week,  there  is  an 
increasingly  earnest  plea  for  the  abolition  of  the  compulsory  feature,  and  the 
fullest  enlargement  of  personal  liberty.  All  this  is  true,  and  yet  it  is  equally 
true,  explain  it  as  we  may,  that  in  our  leading  Ohristian  colleges,  as  a  whole, 
religious  life  was  never  more  pronounced  than  it  Is  now,  and  the  various  forms  of 
religious  activity  never  more  numerous  and  effective. 

While  the  compulsory  feature  is  loshig  ground  in  our  colleges,  in  consonance 
with  a  general  anti-compulsory  movement  in  the  country,  the  principle  of  volun- 
taryism is  gaining  ground,  and,  with  it,  many  related  elements  of  value.  Biblical 
instruction  is  now  on  a  better  basis  than  ever ;  the  class  and  general  college 
meeting  for  prayer  and  Christian  conference  is  better  organized  and  attended 
than  ever,  while  intercollegiate  activity  in  all  practical  religious  movements  is 
a  distinctive  feature  of  recent  collegiate  life,  and  never  fuller  of  promise  than  now. 

Nowhere  is  this  law  of  change  of  conditions  and  environment  so  apparent,  so 
that  as  the  old  prescriptions  and  restrictions  disappear,  new  developments  arise ; 
new  methods  are  in  vogue,  and  a  more  catholic  spirit  prevails.  Is  not  the  gain 
as  great  as  the  loss?  So,  had  we  time,  it  might  be  shown  that  the  current  cry  as 
to  the  decided  decadence  of  college  morals  is  one  that  needs  correction  and 
rebuke.  Public  college  morals,  the  practical  morals  of  the  campus  and  the  class- 
men, have  unquestionably  improved  in  the  last  two  decades,  and,  despite  all 
superflcial  criticism,  are  immeasurably  better  than  in  the  days  of  Witherspoon 
and  the  elder  Dwight,  the  occasional  violations  of  morality  in  college  circles 
being  conspicuous  by  contrast.  Not  only  is  it  true  that  the  Christian  colleges  of 
America  are  as  safe  places  for  young  men  as  any  other  to  which  they  may  be 
called  in  the  work  of  life,  but  it  is  also  true  that  they  were  never  as  safe  as 
now,  and  never  more  thoroughly  entitled  to  the  confidence  and  patronage  of 
the  Christian  public.  There  is  far  too  much  hasty  and  prejudiced  comment 
as  to  the  so-called  appalling  condition  of  morals  in  our  literary  institutions ; 
and  often  indulged  in  by  those  who  ought  to  be  better  informed,  and  who 
ought,  as  Christian  parents  and  citizens,  to  magnify  the  better  side  of  all 
institutional  life.  Colleges  have  their  faults.  Even  presidents  and  professors 
are  fallible  and  have  been  known  to  err ;  and  when  hundreds  of  ardent  and  ambi- 
tious young  men  assemble  for  four  years  of  corporate  life  within  a  somewhat 
narrow  area,  and  under  various  forms  of  necessary  restraint,  it  is  scarcely  strange 
that  a  ubiquitous  and  inquisitive  interviewer  should  occasionally  discover  a 
reprobate  among  them,  and  sound  the  alarm  to  all  anxious  observers  in  the  out- 
side world,  where  the  decalog  is  always  honored  I 

Such  are  the  facts  and  such  the  conditions,  and  the  question  of  interest  is, 
how  our  colleges  can  be  made  still  more  effective,  as  moral  and  spiritual  factors 
in  the  world's  advancement.  We  answer.  By  holding  them  loyally  true  to  their 
primary  purpose,  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Christian  church ;  by  resisting  all  tenden- 
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det  in  them  now  existing  toward  lazitjof  belief  and  moral  habit ;  by  emphasis- 
ing and  enlarging  all  that  is  in  them  that  "  makes  for  righteousness ;"  by  insist- 
ing that  personal  character  is  the  final  end  of  all  educational  effort,  and  that  the 
church  and  the  college  may  be  most  efficient  when  interacting  for  the  same  great 
ends— the  bringing  in  of  the  kingdom  of  truth  and  virtue. 

Religion  and  education  are  the  two  greatest  agencies  toward  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  man  from  yioe  and  ignorance.  A  Christian  culture  and  an  intelligent 
piety  are  the  pressing  needs  of  this  and  of  every  age,  and  the  only  hope  of  the 
world. 

In  ^is  modem  ''Age  of  Discontent, "  as  Mr.  Bryce  has  called  it,  we  are  not 
to  look  to  statecraft  or  imposing  philanthropic  schemes,  or  to  this  or  that  self- 
appointed  apostle  of  reform,  for  the  inauguration  of  a  new  and  lengthy  economy, 
but  ever  and  only  to  the  distinctively  Christian  institutions  of  the  laud  as  the 
appointed  agents  under  Ood  for  the  redemption  of  the  race. 


v.— HISTORY,  PROPHECY,  AND  THE  MONUMENTS. 

By  Jahbs  Fbederick  McCubdy,*  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  ToBoinx). 

Aiid  the  whole^arih  wu  qfone  language  and  the  eame  toorde.  And  it  came  to  pan 
a»  they  fwneA  along  in  the  Eaet  that  they  found  a  taXtey  in  the  land  qf  Shinar,  and 
they  made  their  dwelling  there^-^Qen,  zi.  1,  2. 

This  eleventh  chapter  of  Genesis  marks  the  beginning  of  human  history  as 
it  comes  within  the  range  of  human  observation.  The  sacred  writer  describes, 
in  characteristic  Biblical  style  and  language,  the  separation  of  the  families  which 
are  enumerated  and  classified  in  chapter  x.  He  wants  to  show  us  that  the  start- 
ing-point of  the  surviving  human  civilization  and  of  the  history  of  redemption 
was  one  and  the  same.  And  with  true  philosophy  he  begins  by  pointing  out 
how  the  division  of  mankind  led  to  the  selection  of  one  chosen  race  (verse  27  ff.) 
to  whom  and  through  whom  came  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah.  As  to  the  time  of 
the  dispersion  we  are  not  informed ;  for  no  chronological  system  is  employed  in 
the  Bible  till  the  era  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy.  But  a  stage  of  human  develop- 
ment has  evidently  been  reached,  which  is  accessible  to  research,  at  least  of  a 
general  kind ;  which  is  indicated  by  tradition,  by  marks  of  racial  influence,  by 
traces  of  the  movements  of  population,  by  the  remains  of  art  and  architecture, 
by  the  results  of  permanent  social  and  political  institutions.  The  exact  time  is 
in  itself  not  a  matter  of  the  first  importance.  What  is  of  consequence  to  us  all 
is  to  see  the  relation  sustained  by  these  events  and  the  peoples  concerned  to  the 
subsequent  history.  From  this  commanding  point  of  view  the  place  of  the 
action  becomes  of  absorbing  interest,  in  accordance  with  the  prominence  given 
to  it  by  the  author  of  the  text  cited.  It  is  particularly  to  the  place  therefore 
that  I  would  here  direct  attention. 

Where  and  what  is  the  "  land  of  Shinar"?  If  we  get  a  correct  answer  to  this 
question,  we  shall  have  made  a  rich  acquisition  indeed.  It  is  evident  that  the 
present  narrator  intended  us  to  understand  the  region  in  which  Babylon  was  sit- 
uated (verse  9).  Unless,  however,  we  prefer  vague  ideas  upon  Biblical  geog- 
raphy and  history,  this  will  not  entirely  satisfy  us ;  we  want  further  definition 
of  the  region  in  question.  Babylonia  is  a  large  country.  Are  we  to  understand 
the  term  "  Shinar**  in  its  widest  application  or  in  its  narrowest?  Are  we  to  thhik 
of  the  whole  of  the  lower  Tigris  and  Euphrates  region,  between  Bagdad  on  the 
north  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south?    Or  have  we  to  go  to  the  opposite  ex- 
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treme,  tnd  restrict  our  yiew  to  a  small  ancient  principality  which  had  Babd  as 
one  of  the  centers  of  its  civic  and  corporate  life?  I  may  illostrate  what  I  mean 
by  the  parallel  case  of  ** Babylon**  itself.  While  this  term  is  usually  employed, 
both  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  for  the  famous  old  city  of 
that  name,  it  is  also  loosely  applied  in  both  literatures  to  the  country  and  even 
to  the  empire  of  Babylonia.  80  also  ''the  land  of  the  Ghaldees"  is  an  extension 
in  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  native  documents  of  the  district  in  which  Ur 
was  situated  (verse  28 ;  verse  81) .  The  question  is  whether  there  is  also  a  spe- 
cial district  or  principality  of  Shinar  which  we  may  with  some  confidence  defi- 
nitely locate. 

From  the  Bible  I  think  we  have  ground  for  an  opinion  in  favor  of  the  re- 
stricted application.  In  fact,  we  must  start  out  with  the  general  assumption 
that  all  the  general  geographical  terms,  both  of  the  Bible  and  other  Semitic  litera- 
tures, were  originally  local  appellations.  This  is  simply  a  corollary  from  the 
character  of  the  process  of  development  of  ancient  Oriental  states,  which  began 
as  cities,  and  grew  and  extended  by  conquest  and  absorption  of  the  neighboring 
territory.  To  be  sure,  in  this  instance.  Gen.  x.  10  and  Isa.  xi.  11  appear  to 
make  Shinar  include  the  whole  of  Babylonia.  But  may  not  this  be  only  another 
loose  and  general  application?  For  in  Gen.  xiv.  1,  9,  the  city  (and  ** kingdom**) 
of  Sarsa  (^'EUasar'*)  is  plainly  distinguished  from  Shinar.  Kow  Sarsa  is  in 
South  Babylonia ;  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  Shinar  of  which 
Amraphel  was  king  belonged  to  the  North.  And  we  are  confirmed  in  this  sup- 
position when  we  observe  that  the  city  of  Babylon  in  the  present  passage  is  ap- 
parently set  forth  as  the  chief  city  of  the  land  of  Sbhiar.  And  this  great  City,  as 
every  one  knows,  was  in  the  northern  part  of  Babylonia. 

The  resurrected  literature  of  this  most  ancient,  and,  next  to  Palesthw,  most 
sacred,  of  all  the  countries  of  the  earth,  has  given  new  interest  to  the  question  of 
the  location  of  Shinar.  The  inscriptions  speak  much  of  a  land  named  Shumer, 
which,  as  was  early  perceived,  is  the  same  word  as  Shinar  itself.  The  Biblical 
form,  however,  represents  the  original,  from  which  the  current  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  appellation,  Shumer,  has  been  developed.  This  circumstance,  by  the 
way,  illustrates  a  general  principle  or  law  of  the  very  first  consequence.  It  is 
this :  The  Old  Testament  forms  of  ancient  Babylonian  proper  names  are  in  gen- 
eral more  primitive,  that  is,  older,  than  the  very  oldest  forms  revealed  to  us  in 
the  earliest  Babylonian  documents.  And  some  of  these  forms,  such  as  Shinar 
itself,  run  back  to  enormously  remote  periods.  I  may  cite  the  name  of  the  Ghal- 
dees as  found  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  We  say  ''CThaldee**  because  we  get 
the  word  in  this  guise  from  the  Greeks,  who  received  it  from  the  Aramaeans,  who 
borrowed  from  the  Babylonians  themselves.  Now  the  Hebrew  form  is  Ka»i%  (m) ; 
and  this  is  the  earlier  pronunciation,  as  we  know  from  phonological  laws,  ac- 
cord i  eg  to  which  I  is  developed  from  %  and  not  tice  wna.  The  surviving  cunei- 
form texts  use  the  later  form  EakR.  The  inference  from  the  comprehensive 
fact  above  stated  is  obvious.  The  Hebrew  records  or  traditions  go  back  to  a 
time  at  least  as  early  as  the  oldest  Babylonian  documents. 

But  to  return  to  Shinar  and  Shumer.  The  latter  term,  as  used  in  the  native 
literature,  has  been  usually  supposed  to  mean  South  Babylonia.  If  this  were 
true,  it  would  be  a  rather  serious  matter  for  those  who  uphold  the  accuracy  of 
Gen.  xiv.,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  it  can  only  connote  North  Babylonia.  But 
what  is  the  authority  for  the  assumption  ?  Merely  this.  "  Shumer  and  Akkad  " 
is  a  standing  phrase  in  the  inscriptions  used  especially  by  kings,  in  all  ages,  in 
citing  lists  of  countries  ruled  over  by  them.  This  combination  has  ^een  sup- 
posed to  stand  for  the  whole  of  Babylonia,  and  as  *•  Akkad  **  (Gen.  x.  10)  is  well 
known  to  have  been  the  most  northerly  great  city  of  Babylonia,  **  Shumer**  was 
assumed  to  correspond  to  the  southern  division.  But  this  explanation  of 
"Shumer  and  Akkad**  is  entirely  unwarranted.  There  is,  oq  the  contrary,  very 
good  evidenoe  that  Shumer  did  not  extend  farther  south  than  the  envircms  of 
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the  city  of  IHppur  (modern  Nnppar),  ibe  great  and  yenerable  seat  of  the  god 
Bel,  the  site  of  the  recent  successful  explorations  made  under  the  auspices  of  tlie 
Uniyersity  of  Pennsylvania.  This  city  lay  85  miles  southeast  of  Babylon.  The 
proper  inference  is  therefore  that  Bhumer  (=Shinar)  reached  no  farther  south  than 
the  center  of  Babylonia  taken  as  a  whole.  As  it  did  not  trench  on  the  city  and 
principality  of  Akkad,  it  must  have  embraced  the  region  round  about  Babylon. 
All  this  accords  finely  with  the  Biblical  story. 

There  is  still  another  expression  in  the  text  which  has  not  yet  received  the 
attention  it  deserves,  and  which  really  settles  the  question  of  the  locality  where 
the  people  mustered  themselves  before  they  began  the  building  of  Babel.  It  is 
said  that  ^  they  found  a  valley  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  **  The  term  "  valley  "  in  the 
Hebrew  denotes  a  depression  more  or  less  wide  between  mountains  or  (usually) 
in  the  bed  of  a  river.  Now  at  what  point  can  the  region  of  the  lower  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  be  described  as  a  single  valley  or  depression  ?  Obviously,  only  where 
the  great  rivers  approach  one  another,  that  is,  the  district  from  Baghdad  south- 
ward, a  little  beyond  the  city  of  Babylon.  But  observe  further  that  this  is  Just 
where  dispersion  might  be  expected  to  begin ;  for  according  to  Gen.  ii.  this  was 
the  region  called  "  Eden,  **  in  which  the  human  race  began  its  earthly  career. 

At  the  place  where  the  streams  approach  one  another  and  nm  their  nearly 
parallel  course,  the  nearest  approximation  being  a  separation  of  only  22  miles, 
they  are  regarded  in  our  text  as  having  but  one  bed.  Kay  more :  they  are  as- 
sumed in  Gen.  ii.  to  be  virtually  united  at  this  point ;  for  it  is  from  thence  that 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  diverge  as  from  one  common  source,  along  with  the 
two  other  streams,  Pishon  and  Gihon,  which  may  perhaps  be  explained  with 
Delitzsch  as  the  two  great  canals  which  were  diverted  from  the  Euphrates  close 
to  the  city  of  Babylon,  and  which  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  and  irrigation 
were  of  at  least  as  much  importance  as  the  main  streams  themselves. 

Evidence  thus  accumulates  for  the  view  that  the  Old  Testament  regarded  the 
region  about  Babylon  as  the  primitive  home  of  our  race  and  the  seat  of  the  ear- 
liest civilization.  As  to  the  latter  aspect  of  the  question  still  further  illustra- 
tion may  be  given.  Testimony  of  all  available  sorts  goes  to  show  that  civiliza- 
tion proceeded  northward  and  southward  from  this  central  arena,  and  not  from 
the  southern  maritime  region  where  Shumer  (Shinar)  has  been  popularly  located. 
In  this  region  have  been  found  the  oldest  documents  known  to  mankind.  These 
reveal  to  us  the  doings  and  the  political  and  commercial  enterprise  of  a  great 
empire  four  thousand  yean  before  our  era,  which  points  back  to  preceding  mon- 
arehies  upon  whose  ruins  it  had  been  erected.  This  kingdom  had  its  seat  hi  the 
Akkad  of  Gen.  x.  10.  The  recent  researches  made  in  Nippur  near  the  southern 
extremity,  as  we  may  venture  to  say,  of  the  rectified  Shinar,  give  evidence,  ac- 
cording to  the  valuable  report  of  the  director.  Dr.  J.  P.  Peters,  now  of  New 
York,  ''that  the  earliest  constructions  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Bel  at  Nippur 
were  erected  as  early  as  6000  b.o.  and  perhaps  even  earlier;  and  that  civiliza- 
tion in  Babylonia  had  been  carried  to  this  high  state  at  this  early  date. "  The 
cuneiform  writing  also  shows  its  earliest  development  in  this  region,  as  far  as 
It  is  possible  to  trace  it  back  to  elementary  types.  Bible  students  will  take  all 
these  mattere  into  careful  account,  especially  when  they  remember  how  great  a 
figure  Babylon  makes  in  the  sacred  writings  from  the  beginning  to  the  very  end. 
Even  when  it  does  not  stand  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  we  see  and  feel  the 
enormous  shadow  which  it  casts. 

Having  thus  given  an  indication  of  the  early  historical  questions  arising  in 
our  Biblt  study,  upon  which  Assyriology  has  some  light  to  throw,  I  hope  in 
the  next  paper  to  widen  the  outlook,  and  exhibit  as  clearly  and  concisely  as  may 
be  the  manner  in  which  this  new  and  flourishing  science  has  illustrated  the  Old 
Testament  generally. 
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SERMONIC    SECTION. 
REPRESENTATIVE    SERMONS. 


TEB  BOOS  FOB  ALL  TIKE.* 

Bt  John  Bkown,  D.D.  [Conqbbga- 
tiokal],  London,  Eng. 

Th^  UsUnumiu  have  I  taken  at  an 
heritage  for  «w.— Ps.  cxix.  111. 

This  119th  Psalm,  from  its  niiusual 
length  and  its  alphabetical  structure, 
stands  alone  in  the  Psalter.  Whether 
it  was  merely  an  expression  of  personal 
religious  experience,  or  whether  it  was 
a  great  national  psalm,  composed  for  a 
great  national  occasion,  it  may  not 
have  been  easy,  nor  is  it  very  impor- 
tant, to  determine. 

One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  it 
moves  round  one  great  and  glorious 
center,  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  it 
carries  within  its  circumference  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  human 
life  and  experience.  It  was  a  verse 
from  this  psalm  that  Martin  Luther 
wrote  with  his  own  hand  in  his  Bible : 
"Unless  thy  word  had  been  my  de- 
light, my  soul  had  perished  in  its 
flower, "  and  men  as  wide  apart  in  their 
intellectual  sympathy  as  John  Ruskin 
and  Jonathan  Edwards  have  told  us 
what  enormous  influence  this  psalm 
exerted  upon  their  spiritual  life.  Rus- 
kin says  that  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
Bible  his  mother  taught  him,  the  119th 
Psalm  remained  the  most  precious  pos- 
session, because  of  its  overflowing  and 
passionate  love  for  the  Word  of  God ; 
and  Jonathan  Edwards  tells  us  that  in 
those  high  moods  of  soul,  when  his 
spirit  went  out  with  intense  longing 
after  God  and  holiness  and  heaven,  it 
seemed  as  if  only  some  of  the  passion- 
ate utterances  of  this  psalm  could  ex- 
press the  intensity  of  his  feelings. 
Whoever  the  writer  was,  he  had  a  very 
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small  Bible  in  comparison  with  ours ; 
and  yet  to  him  it  was  of  surpassing 
greatness;  it  gleamed  and  sparkled 
with  celestial  light.  He  rose  at  mid- 
night to  give  thanks  for  it.  He  medi- 
tated on  it  through  the  day ;  it  was 
more  to  him  than  thousands  of  gold  or 
silver,  sweeter  than  honey  to  his  taste. 
He  made  His  statutes  his  song  in  the 
house  of  his  pilgrimage;  instead  of 
feeling  that  he  had  outgrown  his  Bible, 
he  felt  that  he  needed  to  be  a  greater 
man  himself  in  order  to  understand  it. 
It  met  his  soul  in  its  highest  longings, 
in  its  noblest  aspirations ;  and  what  he 
felt  he  needed  was  not  a  new  Bible, 
but  more  spiritual  illumination,  that 
he  might  understand  the  Bible  he  had. 
"Open  thou  mine  eyes  that  I  may  be- 
hold the  wondrous  things  out  of  thy 
law."  There  were  certain  things 
about  the  statutes  of  God  which  struck 
him. 

First  of  all,  that  God's  Word  to 
man.  His  revelation,  was  exceeding 
broad,  high  as  the  heaven,  and  bioad 
as  the  sea. 

And  he  felt  also  that  when  a  man 
walks  by  God's  truth  and  keeps  God's 
statutes  he  is  the  man  who  has  most 
freedom.  Men  sometimes  think  that 
when  they  break  away  from  the  law, 
then  they  have  liberty.  It  is  the  man 
who  keeps  within  the  lines  of  law  who 
has  the  liberty.  Just  as  the  train  that 
keeps  to  the  track  has  greater  freedom 
than  the  train  that  runs  off  the  line. 

And  then  there  is  another  thought 
that  is  prominent  in  this  long  psalm, 
and  that  is  the  permanent  character  of 
God's  revelation  to  men:  •* Thy  testi- 
monies have  I  taken  as  an  heritage  for 
ever. " 

It  Is  upon  this  third  thought  that 
I  want  just  to  say  a  few  things  to- 
night. **  Thy  testimonies  have  I  taken 
as  an  heritage  for  ever.  **  Is  this  mere 
rhetoric,  or  is  it  the  utterance  of  a  dis- 
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tinct  fact?  Will  fbe  Bible  be  to  suc- 
oeeding  generations  of  men  what  the 
earth  is  in  giving  increasing  harrests 
to  increasing  millions  of  men?  Or  is  it 
the  kind  of  thing  that  will  be  super- 
seded in  the  generations  to  come? 
Will  men  find  their  way  into  the  spirit- 
ual world,  into  the  great  revelation  of 
God's  mind  and  character,  in  any  other 
way  than  by  means  of  the  truth  which 
God  has  given  in  this  book  of  His? 
This  is  an  important  question  worth 
thinking  of.  May  I  ask  you  to  think 
of  it  for  a  little  while  to-night? 

The  Bible  to  be  a  Heritage  Fareterf 
I.  Shown  by  the  Bast  Growth, 

First  of  all,  let  me  show  you  that 
God's  Word  in  the  past  has  grown  with 
the  world's  pace,  and  then  you  can  see 
that  what  it  has  done  in  the  past  it 
will  probably  do  in  the  future. 

Let  me  show  you  some  of  the  reasons 
for  thinking  that  God's  book,  His  reve- 
lation of  His  mind  and  character  and 
will  toward  men,  has  grown  with  the 
world's  growth.  This  is,  indeed,  a 
strikhig  fact,  when  you  consider  the 
stormy  centuries  across  which  these 
books  have  come  to  us,  when  you  con- 
sider that  great  gaps  have  been  left  in 
the  literature  of  other  nations,  of  other 
peoples  in  the  past.  It  is  a  marvelous 
thing  when  you  stop  to  think  of  it, 
that  the  Jewi^  people  should  so  relig- 
iously have  preserved  this  book,  which 
certainly  never  flattered  their  national 
pride,  which  certainly  said  the  plain- 
est things  concerning  their  sins  and  the 
sins  of  their  fathers,  which  taught 
truths  which  they  were  very  slow  to 
receive,  and  breathed  a  spirit  which 
they  very  seldom  caught.  In  every 
century,  in  every  generation,  this  book 
has  been  assailed  by  critics  of  various 
kinds.  The  various  forms  of  criticism 
have  often  helped  men  and  have  helped 
the  church  to  abetter  understanding  of 
their  own  book.  But  the  critics  have 
gone  while  the  books  are  here.  May 
we  not  say  of  the  Bible  what  was  said 
about  the  church  to  the  king  of  France, 


when  Henry  IV.  threatened  to  perse- 
cute the  Frendi  Protestants? 

"Sire,  it  is  the  part  of  the  church, 
on  whose  behalf  1  speak,  to  endure 
blows  and  not  to  give  them ;  but  let 
me  remind  your  majesty  that  the 
church  is  an  anvil  that  has  worn  out  a 
great  many  hammers.  ** 

May  we  not  say  of  the  Bible  that  it. 
is  an  anvil  that  has  worn  out  a  great 
many  hammers?  and  I  venture  to  think 
it  will  wear  out  a  great  many  more. 

Now,  Just  consider  the  problem  that 
had  to  be  solved  in  giving  the  revela- 
tion of  God's  mind  and  will  in  book 
form.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  improb- 
able that  He  who  formed  our  minds 
should  tell  us  His  mind,  and  that  it 
should  come  in  such  form  that  it  should 
continue  through  generations  of  time. 
But  consider  what  it  was  to  give  a  book 
which  should  be  ait  home  amidst  the 
pastoral  quiet  of  the  far  East,  when 
men  went  about  silently  looking  after 
their  flocks  and  herds,  and  life  was 
different  from  what  it  is  in  these  West- 
em  regions,  where  men  live  at  such  a 
pace.  Think  what  it  must  have  been 
to  give  a  book  that  should  suit  the 
quiet,  placid  nature  of  the  Eastern 
world,  and  at  the  same  time  should,  in 
the  process  of  ages,  find  itself  perfectly 
at  home  in  the  stirring  Western  world 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  This 
book  might  have  come  to  us  as  books 
come  to  us  upon  other  subjects.  In 
the  realm  of  science  we  know  that  one 
book  supersedes  another,  and  the  books 
of  even  a  few  years  ago  become  com- 
paratively useless. 

**  How  many  books  shall  I  reserve  in 
the  library  for  your  students?"  said 
the  librarian  of  the  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity to  Professor  Simpson ;  and  he  re- 
plied, **  You  may  set  aside  every  book 
for  my  students  that  is  more  than  ten 
years  old. " 

Well,  I  think  it  would  be  nothing 
short  of  a  calamity  if  the  spiritual  edu- 
cation of  the  race  had  been  given  in 
sections,  one  section  in  process  of  time 
superseding  another.  It  is  surely 
something  more  than  mere  sentiment 
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ibat  the  Bible  which  we  treasure  was 
the  Bible  which  those  that  went  before 
read  and  studied  with  tearful  eyes  and 
thankful  spirit.  The  Book  that  was 
the  Joy  of  our  fathers  before  us  is  our 
comfort  and  strength,  and  will  be  the 
comfort  and  strength  of  our  children 
after  us. 

There  was  another  way  open  by  way 
of  giving  the  revelation  to  men,  and  it 
is  that  course  which  has  been  taken  by 
Infinite  Wisdom,  and  that  was  to  give 
a  book  to  the  race  which  should  be  to 
theology  and  practical  religion  what 
the  earth  is  to  science  and  the  practical 
needs  of  life,  something  that  should 
grow  and  extend  with  the  world's 
growing  intelligence. 

We  can  see  that  an  illustration  of 
this  lies  close  to  our  hand.  Scientific 
men  tell  us  that  the  ancient  dwellers 
in  the  old  stone- period  that  walked  over 
the  face  of  Europe  and  in  this  island 
were  very  simple  indeed  in  their  life. 
Paleolithic  mao  found  sufficient  food 
from  the  sea  and  from  beasts  chased  in 
the  forests ;  their  life  was  worth  living ; 
wife  and  children  were  dear  to  them ; 
and  so  far  as  they  understood  life  these 
were  aims  worth  pursuing.  But  what 
did  they  know  of  vast  stores  of  metals 
buried  in  the  heart  of  the  earth?  what 
did  they  understand  of  the  great  power 
of  raising  harvests  of  wheat?  Still 
less,  what  did  they  know  of  the  great 
chemical  forces  which  are  at  work,  of 
the  great  electric  currents  which  in 
these  days  play  such  an  amazing  part 
in  our  modem  civilization?  Yet  they 
were  all  there  then  as  much  as  they  are 
to-day.  All  the  great  forces  which 
modem  intelligence  and  research  and 
discovery  have  brought  to  light  were 
there  in  the  days  of  our  rude  fore- 
fathers, waiting  for  the  expanding  of 
the  mind  of  man.  It  is  not  a  new 
world  in  which  we  live,  but  the  old 
world  in  which  they  lived  and  loved  in 
their  simple  fashion. 

So  with  regard  to  this  book ;  it  is 
not  that  we  need  a  new  Christ,  but  we 
do  need  that  men  should  understand 
moie  perfectly  and  with  more  sympa- 


thy the  Christ  which  has  already  ap> 
peared.  It  is  not  that  we  need  a  new 
Spirit  of  God,  but  that  men  should 
yield  their  hearts  more  and  more  com- 
pletely to  the  gracious  influences  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  already  given ;  and  it  is 
not  that  we  need  a  new  revelation  of 
the  deepest  mysteries  of  life,  of  sin,  of 
salvation,  of  God's  relation  to  man, 
and  man's  to  God,  but  that  we  need  a 
more  eamest  pursuit  and  understand- 
ing of  the  truths  already  given.  We 
know  very  well  that  the  experiences  of 
life  bring  out  the  meaning  of  the  Bible 
as  we  never  saw  it  before.  There  are 
some  messages  sent,  written  with  invis- 
ible ink,  that  have  to  be  held  before  the 
fire  before  the  meaning  can  come  out ; 
and  there  are  some  meanings  in  the 
Bible  that  can  only  be  brought  out  by 
the  fire— the  fire  of  suffering,  the  fire  of 
hardship  and  trial.  Many  a  man  has 
felt  as  if  the  world  were  all  he  cared 
for;  he  himself  is  blessed  with  all  that 
can  make  him  happy ;  he  is  perfectly 
happy,  and  he  does  not  care  for  any- 
thing more.  But  at  last  there  comes  a 
message  to  his  own  fireside ;  there  is  an 
empty  chair,  and  the  light  has  gone 
out.  And  then  in  that  dark  time  he 
takes  down  the  old  Bible  which  he  has 
not  read  for  many  a  day ;  and  it  gleams 
with  meanhig  and  comes  with  a  com- 
fort which  he  has  never  hiil  before. 
So  this  Word  of  God  is  a  living  Word 
which  the  experiences  of  generations 
of  men  have  ccmtinually  brought  forth. 
It  has  thus  been  with  the  past,  so  we 
venture  to  tfiink  it  will  be  with  the 
future. 

27.  Stumn  by  iha  FuXurt  Orototh, 

Let  us  take  this  second  thought  and 
look  at  that.  The  revelation  is  God's 
Word  of  His  mind  and  will.  How  it 
has  grown  1  Tho  men  have  read  it  as 
children,  they  see  a  new  meaning  in  it 
when  men.  So  will  it  be  in  the 
future.  I  venture  to  thhik  the  world 
will  go  on  growing  as  in  the  centuries 
past.  I  can  not  suppose  that  men  have 
reached  the  limit  of  their  invention  or 
of  their  discoveries.    It  may  probably 
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be  that  the  twentieth  oenturj  will 
bring  to  light  marvelB  quite  as  great  as 
the  nineteenth  century ;  and  the  ways 
of  looking  at  things  in  future  may  be 
different  from  our  way  of  looking  at 
things  to-day.  We  see  things  some- 
what differently,  and  phrase  our  lan- 
guage differently  from  our  fathers,  and 
our  children  probably  will  do  the  same 
in  regard  to  us.  What  reason  is  there 
to  suppose,  then,  that  the  book  that 
has  played  such  an  important  part  in 
the  past  will  not  continue  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  future? 

First  of  all,  I  want  you  to  notice 
this :  that  there  is  in  the  Bible  an  entire 
absence  of  a  mechanical  moral  system. 
Men  outgrow  the  system  that  men 
make  without  outgrowing  the  princi- 
ples which  underlie  that  system. 
These  two  things  are  different.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  Bible  proTincial  in 
tone,  merely  local  in  character,  and  re- 
strictive  in  its  application.  There  is  a 
diyhie  system  in  the  book,  Just  as  there 
is  in  nature.  If  you  wander  through 
the  woods  when  the  wild-flowers  are 
out  it  seems  as  if  they  were  growing  at 
random,  in  no  order;  yet  botanists 
will  tell  you  that  there  is  among  them 
a  divine  order  in  the  class  and  genera 
of  these  flowers  that  seem  so  wild. 
And  when  you  look  up  to  the  sky  on 
some  starlit  night  it  seems  as  if  there 
were  but  points  of  light  scattered  at 
random  over  the  face  of  the  sky,  and 
yet  we  know  that  there  Is  such  divine 
order  in  the  starry  firmament  that  you 
can  predict  the  times  of  planets  and 
follow  the  course  of  nature  with  the 
utmost  accuracy. 

And  so  there  is  in  this  book  a  divine 
system,  but  very  different  from  our 
mechanical  system,  which  men  very 
soon  outgrow.  We  know  very  well 
that,  tho  men  change  and  times  alter,  it 
will  always  be  true  that  the  pure  in 
heart  shall  see  Ood ;  it  will  always  be 
true  that  self-sacrifice  is  a  nobler  thing 
than  self-indulgence,  whether  a  man 
lives  under  a  republic  or  under  a  lim- 
ited monarchy ;  it  will  always  be  true 
that    integrity  and    uprightness  are 


nobler  than  selfish  meanness  and  trick- 
ery. I  can  never  suppose  that  the  time 
will  ever  come,  while  men  are  men, 
that  it  will  be  a  nobler  thing  for  a  man 
to  be  a  liar  than  a  true  man ;  that  it 
will  be  nobler  to  be  unchaste  than  to 
be  pure  and  high-minded.  The  v^ry 
qualities  upon  which  this  book  lays 
stress  are  fundamental  to  the  noblest 
human  nature,  and  can  not  be  affected 
by  any  change  of  time  which  the  cen- 
turies may  bring. 

1/7.  Slwwa  by  the  UnaUeratlte  Fact. 

Then  I  want  you  to  notice  that  the 
main  fact  in  this  book  is  one  which 
time  can  not  alter ;  it  is  the  great  fact 
of  the  life  and  character  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Whatever  changes  the 
centuries  may  bring  can  not  affect  that 
wonderful  creation  which  we  find  in 
this  book— the  character  of  Him  who 
is  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  His  Person. 
We  must  see  God's  revelation  to  men ; 
we  must  look  at  that,  and  not  merely 
at  the  form  in  which  it  came. 

Whatever  conclusion  literary  men 
may  come  to,  as  to  the  literary  form  or 
authorship  of  this  or  that  book,  can  not 
for  a  single  moment  affect  the  great 
central  fact  that  the  culmination  of  the 
revelation  is  the  sublime  character  of 
Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Savior  of 
the  world.  These  are  questions  which 
will  have  to  be  debated  by  scholars, 
and  I  trust  the  church  of  God  will  al- 
ways have  courage  to  accept  that  which 
has  been  duly  established.  When  it 
has  been  we  need  have  no  fear.  The 
truth  will  always  be  our  best  friend. 
We  may  accept  it,  but  we  must  not  be 
unduly  ready  to  be  fearful  when  this 
or  that  important  truth  is  challenged. 
A  statement  maybe  challenged  and  yet 
be  true.  We  sometimes  feel  th^t  when 
a  thhig  is  challenged  it  must  go.  The 
truth  may  be  challenged  and  yet  re- 
main a  truth.  But  no  opini<Ni  on  the 
literary  question  of  the  bible  can  affect 
for  one  moment  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. 

In  sublime  majesty,  in  glorious  ten- 
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deniess,  in  wonderfiil  adaptation  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  men,  there  stands  in 
the  world's  highway  the  blessed  form 
of  the  Son  of  God,  say  iDg  to  weary  men 
in  the  strife  of  life,  "Ck^me  unto  me 
all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest. "  Just  think 
what  a  power  COirist  exercised  over  all 
Borts  of  men  in  His  own  time.  There 
were  those  with  moiling,  toiling  lives, 
who  seemed  to  catch  the  spirit  of  hope 
when  they  saw  Christ.  The  woman 
who  was  a  sinner  washed  His  feet  with 
her  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  the 
hairs  of  her  head,  for  she  seemed  to 
feel  that  even  she  could  be  a  better 
woman  as  she  looked  into  the  face  of 
Christ.  Zacchsus,  who  was  spumed 
and  cast  aside  by  his  own  class,  seemed 
to  see  there  was  hope  for  him  when  the 
Son  of  Qod  came  hito  his  house ;  and 
he  from  thenceforth  began  a  new  life. 
Even  Pilate  and  Herod  overcame  their 
pride  in  their  desire  to  see  and  know 
something  of  Him.  And  all  through 
the  centuries  of  time  it  has  been  a 
great  and  glorious  fact  that  all  the 
saintly  men  and  women  that  have  ever 
lived  have  looked  up  to  Christ.  Ber- 
nard of  Clairvauz,  coming  up  from  his 
monastery  in  the  past,  and  a  plowman, 
coming  from  his  field  to-day,  could 
both  sing  the  words— 

**  Jesuo.  the  Tery  thought  of  Thee 
'Vnth  sweetness  fills  my  breast. 
Bat  sweeter  far  Thy  face  to  see 
And  in  Thy  presence  rest** 

So  Christ  is  necessary  to  the  great 
problems  and  needs  of  our  time  as  He 
has  been  in  other  times.  When  men 
are  burdened  with  a  sense  of  sin,  they 
turn  with  hope  and  confidence  to 
Christ,  the  best  man  that  has  ever  lived. 
All  this  will  abide,  I  say,  whatever 
changes  the  centuries  may  bring. 

TV,  Shmon  hy  the  Unchanging  Need, 

Finally,  let  me  show  you  that  the 
substantial  needs  of  mankind  remain 
the  same,  whatever  the  changes  may 
be  in  social  life.  The  great  fundamen- 
tal needs  of  mankind  abide  the  same 
tbroagh  all  surface  changes.    There 


have  been  a  great  many  changes :  men 
correspond  by  telegraph,  and  they 
travel  by  steam ;  yet  they  die  Just  as 
their  fathers  did  before  them.  We 
have  quickened  the  pace,  but  we  have 
not  altered  the  character  or  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Journey.  Childhood  with 
its  songs  and  laughter,  manhood  with 
its  burden,  and  old  age  slowly  stepping 
westward  in  the  light  of  the  setting 
sun — these  things  remain  unchanged, 
and  will  remain  unchanged  through  all 
coming  time.  The  tragic  quality  of 
life,  the  burden  of  weary  hearts,  the 
trials  of  the  way — all  these  continue. 
Manhood  is  ennobled  by  the  old  virtues, 
stained  with  the  old  sin  and  burdened 
with  the  old  sorrows,  and  so  long  as 
that  is  true  thoy  will  want  some  one  on 
whom  to  lean  the  weary,  burdened 
heart— some  one  who  can  say  to  them, 
**  Son,  daughter,  be  of  good  cheer ;  thy 
sins,  which  are  many,  are  all  forgiven. " 

O  friends,  let  us  not  listen  to  the 
Babel  voice  of  our  time  until  we  forget 
Christ,  until  we  forget  our  own  deep- 
est needs,  when  the  troubles  of  life  are 
hushed  into  silence  forever;  when  the 
conflicts  are  passed,  and  men  have 
changed  their  point  of  view.  We  shall 
have  to  feel,  and  those  who  come  after 
us  will  feel,  that  the  great  facts  of  life 
are  sin  and  salvation,  death.  Judgment, 
and  eternity. 

May  God  in  His  mercy  lead  us  to 
the  foundation  on  whiqh  alone  a  true 
life  can  be  built,  for  other  foundation 
can  no  man  lay  than  that  which  is  laid, 
which  is  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for 
our  sins  and  rose  again  for  our  Justifi- 
cation. The  man  that  trusts  himself 
solely  and  simply  and  entirely  to  Christ 
shall  receive  God's  love  into  him,  for 
''This  is  life  eternal,  that  we  should 
know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent.  ** 


In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  an 
''audacious  criticism **— as  ignorant  as 
bold— tlie  truth  of  the  Sacred  Narrative 
stands  firm,  the  stronger  for  the  shocks 
that  it  has  resisted.  .  .  .  The  "foun- 
dation of  God"— the  "Everlasting  Gos- 
pel"—still  "standeth  sure" — and  every 
effort  that  is  made  to  overthrow,  does 
but  more  firmly  establish  iXH—Oe&rge 
Bawlimon, 
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THE  aVSSTIOH  OF  OAIN,  OB  TEE 
WOBLB'S  lOOZW. 

Bt  EUGENB  BS9SIBR,  D.D.  [Fbench 
Bbfobmed  Ghubch].* 

And  Ood  mid  io  Cain,  Where  i$  Ahd 
thy  brother?  And  Cain  eaid  to  him: 
I  know  not:  am  Imy  brother*  %  keeper  t 
—Genesis  iv.  9. 

I  HAYB  read  to  you  the  words  of  the 
first  fratricide.  What  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  mournful  scene  from  which 
I  have  taken  the  text  and  the  account 
of  the  Creation  which  immediately 
precedes  it.  The  Creation,  that  is  the 
plan  of  Qod.  There  all  is  i)eace,  har- 
moDy,  light.  It  seems  as  tho  the 
human  family  would  increase  and  de- 
velop, under  the  bond  of  unalterable 
love.  Alas,  I  turn  over  this  luminous 
page,  and  do  I  read  aright :  **  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?"  words  pronounced 
over  the  bleeding  body  of  Abel  by  a 
brother  who  has  killed  him? 

But  this  word  of  Cain  has  been  often 
repeated,  in  all  ages,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  We  may  say  that,  go  any- 
where, where  the  Gospel  is  not  known, 
and  it  is  the  emblem  of  humanity.  In 
the  ancient  world,  what  is  the  tie 
which  binds  men  together?  Every 
nation  is  set  off  by  itself  in  territory, 
in  religion.  Its  god  cto  not  pass  cer- 
tain limits ;  foreigners  are  barbarians. 
The  anticipation  of  a  union  on  the  basis 
of  religion,  df  a  society  of  souls,  is  so 
foreign  to  the  conception  of  antiquity, 
that  in  the  second  century,  Celsus,  the 
philosopher,  and  the  famous  adversary 
of  Christianity,  thus  wrote:  "A  man 
must  be  mad,  to  think  that  Greeks  and 
Barbarians,  Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  and 
all  their  peoples  can  ever  be  united  by 
a  single  religious  tie."  And  that 
which  Celsus  expressed  with  so  much 
assurance,  everybody  thought — Ro- 
mans, Greeks,  and  even  the  very  Jews. 
No  one  could  lift  himself  above  this 
egoism,  more  or  less  emphatic.    Every 

*  Translated  from  the  French  by  Free.  J. 
B.  Rankin,  D.D.,  Howard  UniTersity.  Dr. 
Benter  was  perhaps  in  his  day  the  most  elo- 
qvtnt  Qesfel  preaolier  In  Bnropa. 


nation  seemed  to  say,  ''Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?"  And  Rome,  when 
she  conquered  the  world,  brought  men 
together  at  her  feet  only  in  degradation 
and  slavery. 

Between  different  classes  of  the  same 
nation  there  was  the  same  indifference, 
the  same  estrangement.  Who  among 
the  ancients  troubled  himself  about  the 
poor,  the  slave,  the  outcast?  ...  Do 
I  go  too  far,  then,  when  I  affirm  that, 
aside  from  Christianity  and  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity,  man  has  adopted 
as  his  emblem  the  utterance  of  the 
fratricide ;  and  that  to  the  sighs  of  the 
slave  and  the  poor,  the  answer  of  the 
philosopher,  the  legislator,  the  priest 
has  been,  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 

And  thus  would  the  world  have  gone 
on  to  the  end,  sinking  lower  and 
lower  in  its  egoism,  had  not  Jesus  Christ 
appeared.  And  before  entering  upon 
that  humiliation,  which  was  to  termi- 
nate only  with  the  cross  of  Calvary, 
well  might  the  Bon  of  God  have  in- 
quired of  the  Father :  *^  Am  I  the  keeper 
of  this  corrupt  and  rebellious  race, 
which  has  forgotten  Thee,  and  outraged 
Thy  love?"  He  might  have  said  this, 
and  remained  in  the  light  and  the  glory 
that  were  His  from  the  beginning. 
What  He  did  say  you  well  know.  You 
have  heard  Him  at  Bethlehem,  at 
Nazareth,  in  Gethsemane,  on  Golgotha. 
Tou  have  seen  Him,  this  King  of 
kings,  taking  upon  Himself  our  mortal 
frame,  with  all  its  humiliations  and 
poverty ;  you  have  seen  Him  assuming 
our  griefs,  our  anguish ;  and  oh,  mys- 
tery of  love  I  you  have  seen  Him  so 
identifying  Himself  with  our  sinful 
humanity  as  to  bear  the  burden  of  our 
sins,  and  all  the  horror  of  our  condem- 
nation. Upon  the  cross,  you  have 
heard  that  wonderful  word :  **  My  God, 
my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  met" 
Tes,  He,  the  holy  and  the  Just,  has 
undergone  the  consequences  of  our  sin. 
Thus,  at  sight  of  the  cross  the  heart  of 
the  sinner  is  broken.  Upon  the  cross, 
sinful  humanity  recognizes  its  repre- 
sentative. The  blood  of  the  Cradfled  1 
for  us  it  was  shed.    This  is  the  blood, 
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as  we  are  taught  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  which  speaketh  better  things 
than  the  blood  of  Abel.  The  blood  of 
Abel  reminds  us  of  the  word  of  the 
fratricide:  '^Am  I  mj  brother's 
keeper?"  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  blood  of  the  great  Shepherd^.dying 
not  only  for  His  brethren,  but  dying 
for  His  enemies. 

We  call  ourselTes  Christians.  That 
iSk  we  claim  that  we  have  been  trans- 
formed into  the  image  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  we  wish  to  become  like  Him. 
At  the  foot  o#  the  cross,  we  learn  to 
detest  egoism ;  we  learn  not  to  live  unto 
ourselves,  but  that  we  are  members  of 
one  body,  and  that,  in  our  measure 
also,  we,  too,  are  our  brothers'  keepers. 

But  our  brothers,  who  are  they? 
Ask  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  **  And  I, 
if  I  be  lifted  up.  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me. "  This  is  His  answer.  All 
men!  These  arms  extended  on  the 
cross  of  Calvary  are  open  to  embrace 
all  humanity ;  not  merely  the  children 
of  Abraham,  but  all  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Adam.  Search  out  some 
toul  that  Jesus  Christ  has  not  died  to 
redeem,  some  soul  for  which  His  blood 
was  not  shed.  He  can  not  be  found. 
Tour  brothers  I  They  are  everywhere. 
Your  brothers  are  those  who  love  you ; 
but  also  those  who  are  your  enemies. 
They  are  those  who  gather  with  you 
around  the  Lord's  table ;  but  they  are 
also  those  who  still  refuse  a  seat  by 
your  side  in  the  church,  and  in  heaven 
itself.  Your  brother,  you  to  whom 
Ck)d  has  given  wealth,  is  the  poor  man 
by  your  side ;  and  your  brother,  you 
who  are  poor,  is  the  rich  man,  for 
whom  you  feel  rather  envy  than  love. 
Your  brother,  you  who  are  superior  in 
intelligence,  is  the  ignorant,  mean  per- 
son, with  whom  you  have  scarcely  a 
common  language,  any  point  of  con- 
tact. Your  brother,  you  who  are  hon- 
est»  is  that  fallen  being,  who  in  your 
streets  displays  the  sad  sight  of  his 
misery,  his  degradation,  his  moral 
ruin.  Our  brothers  are  publicans,  the 
very  ones  on  whom  society  has  set  her 
ban;  y6%  the  very  ones  to  whom. 


within  the  reach  of  our  civilization  and 
our  churches,  the  poor  outcasts,  pre- 
tended Christians  refuse  the  name  and 
quality  of  humanity;  the  heathen, 
whose  morals  disgust  us ;  the  wild  men 
of  Australia,  of  whom  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  our  iskeptics  has  recently 
asked,  **  if  more  than  an  ape  he  had  an 
immortal  soul."  Our  brothers,  they 
are  every  where.  .  .  . 

This  is  the  conception  which  Chris- 
tianity gives  us  of  humanity.  To-day, 
thinkers  —  unbelievers  indeed,  who 
daim  it  as  a  title  of  glory— philoso- 
phers, assume  the  pretentious  name  of 
humaniUvrian;  as  if  it  had  first  origin- 
ated with  humanity.  But  let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves.  This  idea  is  Chris- 
tian, had  its  birth  at  the  cross.  Hu- 
manity never  knew  that  it  formed  a 
single  family,  till  the  day  when  the 
great  Shepherd  died  to  gather  all  the 
scattered  fragments  to  Himself. 

We  are,  then,  our  brothers'  keepers ; 
their  interests  are  our  interests.  This 
is  the  general  truth  on  which  I  have 
been  insisting.  And  this  general  truth 
presents  itself  under  two  different  as- 
pects, which  I  want,  in  turn,  to  con- 
sider :  Man  is  twofold ;  he  has  a  body 
and  a  soul .  He  suffers  in  his  body,  he 
suffers  in  his  soul.  Here,  then,  we 
have  a  double  mission : '  we  are  called 
upon,  at  the  same  time,  to  solace  tem- 
poral miseries  and  to  avert  eternal 
ones.  Before  this  twofold  question  we 
have,  perhaps,  replied:  "Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?"  And  this  senti- 
ment of  egoism  I  am  about  to  oppose. 
May  God  give  me  the  power  to  do  it  1 

Those  two  classes  of  suffering  Jesus 
Christ  has  confronted.  Let  us  ezamhie 
His  attitude  toward  them. 

I.  In  the  matter  of  the  suffering  of 
the  body,  Jesus  Christ  has  encountered 
in  their  too  common  aspects  sickness 
and  poverty. 

What  He  did  for  these  all  the  Evan- 
gelists tell  us.  Everywhere  we  see  the 
sick  and  the  poor  around  Him.  It  is, 
one  might  say,  the  society  of  His 
choice.  It  is  for  them  that  He  does 
His  most  wonderful  works.    See  how 
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the  sick  and  the  poor  are  drawn  to 
Him.  Would  you  know  where  Jesus 
Christ  is,  yon  have  only  to  see  where 
are  the  sick  and  the  poor.  As  soon  as 
He  appears,  they  address  to  Him  their 
cries.  They  gather  around  Him  and 
fill  the  air  with  their  hosannas.  Alas  1  / 
1  know  too  well  that  their  motive  was 
carnal  and  selfish.  I  know  that  they 
sought  Him  at  first  because  His  omni- 
potent hand  gave  them  food  and  relief. 
I  know  that  later  they  followed  Him, 
because  they  hated  Him.  But  on  this 
very  account  His  love  appears  to  me 
the  more  wonderful,  the  more  sublime, 
the  more  divine.  How  He  lifted  them 
up— the  poor  I  With  what  tender  re- 
gard He  treated  them!  From  them 
He  chose  His  disciples.  He,  who  had 
no  respect  for  the  splendor  of  the 
world  ;  He,  who  in  His  gospel  had  not 
a  word  about  Tiberius  Csssar,  linked 
^  to  immortality  the  name  of  Lazarus 
and  Mary  Magdalene ;  tli us  showing  us 
how  He  estimated  the  humblest  and 
most  degraded.  He  was  bom  among 
them,  lived  among  them,  died  among 
them,  to  such  an  extent  that,  open 
whatever  page  of  the  Gospels,  you  find 
Jesus  and  the  poor  indissolubly  united. 

And  here  is  something  still  more 
marvelous,  and  a  thing  of  which  I  can 
never  think  without  being  deeply 
moved — it  was  not  only  during  the 
days  of  His  flesh,  but  even  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  that  Jesus  Christ  wished 
to  be  identified  with  the  poor  and  the 
sick.  Jesus  Christ  until  He  left  the 
earth,  and  to  the  end  of  the  world,  has 
chosen  the  poor  as  His  representatives 
here  below.  .  .  .  In  that  sublime  scene 
which  St.  Matthew  has  recorded  for  us. 
he  said :  "  I  was  poor,  I  was  sick,  and 
you  visited  Me,  you  fed  Me,  you 
clothed  Me. "  .  .  . 

See,  now,  what  has  resulted  from 
this  sublime  declaration.  The  church, 
so  long  as  she  has  been  faithful,  has 
seen  in  the  poor  the  representatives  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Od  this  account,  in  her 
first  days,  behold  that  strange  spectacle 
of  the  church  in  Jerusalem,  all  social 
distinctions  effaced,  and  no  Christian 


allowed  to  suffer  want.  The  same  love 
of  the  poor  is  manifested  in  the  Epis- 
tles. When  the  great  Apostle  sets  out 
on  his  missionary  tours,  and  asks  of 
the  other  Apostles  their  last  counsels, 
their  most  important  recommendations : 
"They  only  recommended,**  said  he, 
that  "*  I  remember  the  poor,  even  as  I 
always  have  done.  **  Indeed,  the  poor 
always  preoccupy  his  mind  in  all  his 
Journeys,  in  all  his  perils,  in  his  heroic 
toils. 

Everywhere  where  the  Gospel  is 
faithfully  preached  theVbame  preoccu- 
pation manifests  itself.  It  is  in  Ephe- 
sus,  in  the  church  where  St.  John  once 
wrote  that  sublime  phrase,  ''God  is 
love,  **  that  the  first  hospital  is  erected. 
A  little  later  it  was  followed  by  the 
first  orphan  asylum.  Slaves  receive 
the  name  of  brothers  for  the  first  time ; 
in  a  word,  in  spite  of  the  disguise 
which  covers  Christianity,  and  which 
stifles  its  mightiest  voice,  everywhere 
it  reminds  man  that  the  suffeHngs  of 
humanity  are  his  sufferings,  and 
against  tiiem  he  has  no  right  to  dose 
his  heart.  .  .  . 

Now,  from  whence  arises  the  power 
of  this  sympathy  which  nothing  can 
check,  if  not  from  Christianity?  Why 
do  you  see  to-day.  in  the  bosom  of 
Christian  nations,  and  there  alone,  this 
ardent  interest,  ceaselessly  reawakened 
in  behalf  of  the  suffering  classes  ?  Why 
do  all  the  problems  relating  to  them 
burden  us  so  that  we  can  not  get  rid  of 
them?  Why,  in  this  respect,  does  the 
modem  world  tend  in  precisely  the 
contrary  direction  from  the  ancient? 
Why  is  the  word  of  the  fratricide, 
**  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  so  ener- 
getically repelled  in  all  social,  as  in 
all  political  discussions?  Why,  in  a 
word,  do  we  see  more  and  more  devel- 
oping itself,  in  our  day,  that  sentiment 
of  solidarity,  which  actually  makes 
nothing  that  concerns  man  foreign  to 
us?  It  is  only  because  the  Gospel  is 
now,  as  it  has  always  been,  the  salt  of 
the  earth. 

When  they  see  the  iniquities  that  are 
committed  in  countries  where  the  Gos- 
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pel  is  preached,  unbelieyers  glory  in 
the  fact.  They  cry  out:  ''And  this 
comes  from  your  religion  !**  But,  in 
the  presence  of  these  facts,  it  is  much 
more  appropriate,  on  the  contrary,  to 
say,  with  Benjamin  Franklin :  ''If  men 
are  so  bad  with  religion,  how  much 
worse  would  they  have  been  without 
it ! "  Yes,  how  much  worse  would  they 
have  been  without  this  Qospel  whidi 
condemns  them.  What  the  world  was 
before  Jesus  Christ,  that  is  what  it 
would  be  without  Jesus  Christ.  Ah, 
Just  undertake  to  efface  this  Sun  of  the 
soul,  whose  light  is  so  troublesome  to 
you,  and  if  you  should  succeed,  in  the 
frightful  darkness  which  would  en- 
shroud the  world  you  would  recognize, 
when  too  late,  the  brilliancy  of  the  orb 
which  you  had  quenched  ( 

II.  This  is  what  Christianity  does 
for  the  sufferings  of  the  body,  but  this 
is  only  a  part  of  what  I  shall  show  you. 
Beneath  the  body  is  the  soul.  For  the 
soul  is  the  man  imperishable. 

If  we  ought  to  be  regardful  of  the 
temporal  interests  of  those  like  our- 
selves, what  is  our  duty  toward  their 
souls :  toward  that  part  which  is  far 
more  dignified  and  exalted? 

I  have  spoken  for  a  moment  of  the 
dignity  which  the  Qospel  puts  upon 
the  poorest,  the  most  degraded.  But 
what  is  the  origin  of  this  dignity?  It 
comes  from  the  belief,  that  within  this 
poorest,  this  most  degraded  one,  there 
is  a  soul,  which  is  invited  to  partake 
of  the  happiness  of  Heaven,  and  which 
Jesus  Christ  would  save  by  His  own 
blood.  It  is  because  I  believe  in  this 
soul,  that  the  lowest,  whether  slave  or 
savage,  has  a  right  to  my  respect  As 
the  sculptor,  who  anticipates  in  the 
shapeless  block  the  figure  full  of 
beauty  or  majesty  which  his  chisel  will 
disengage,  as  the  founder  who  sees  in 
the  mineral  full  of  alloy  metal  shining 
and  pure,  so  in  the  same  manner,  in  a 
being  uncultivated,  soiled  by  sin,  I 
see  and  salute  a  soul  regenerated  and 
restored  to  the  very  image  of  God.  It 
is  a  soul  in  ruins,  I  know.  But  the 
ruins  are  the  ruins  of  a  sanctuary 


which  God  can  restore  and  fill  again 
with  His  ineffable  presence.  .  .  . 

If  I  myself  have  learned  what  a  soul 
is,  if  I  have  recognized  my  ow^  dig- 
nity, my  own  grandeur,  my  own  true 
life,  then  this  is  the  life  which  I  wish 
to  see  awakened  in  others.  It  is  on 
this  side  that  I  wish  to  know  and  to 
love  my  brothers,  and  on  this  side  I 
perceive  that  I  shall  know  them  and 
love  them  through  eternity. 

Now  we  have  responsibility  for  a 
soul,  because  we  know  the  vaJue  of  a 
soul.  I  add  that  we  have  a  double  re- 
sponsibility, because  we  know  into 
what  a  condition  that  soul  is  plunged 
by  sin. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  body,  but  is  the  soul  any  less  in- 
volved in  suffering  ?  Does  not  the  soul 
suffer  from  an  evil  far  deeper,  far  more 
formidable,  because  this  suffering  is 
eternal?  Look  around  you.  How 
many  souls  are  ignorant  of  €k>d,  mis- 
apprehend God,  blaspheme  Him  I  How 
many  souls  are  pursuhig  a  course  of 
dissipation,  of  vanity!  How  many 
souls  are  more  and  more  separated  from 
communion  with  God  I  How  many 
souls,  to  speak  it  in  one  word,  are  lost ! 
All  this  you  know.  Well,  these  souls 
must  be  saved. 

To  save  souls !  This  is  the  errand 
which  brought  Jesus  Christ  into  this 
world.  He  saw  these  lost  souls.  He 
measured  with  His  holy  eyes  the  depth 
of  the  abyss  into  which  they  were 
plunged,  and  in  order  to  restore  them 
He  gave  everything— His  heart,  blood, 
life,  even  to  the  love  of  the  Father,  the 
temporary  loss  of  which  expressed 
itself  on  Golgotha.  Thus  the  love  of 
souls  gushed  out  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross. 

See  St.  Paul.  When  he  is  seized  by 
this  love,  everythhig  is  effaced,  grows 
pale  in  his  life.  His  heart  finds  its 
supreme  passion.  He  must  set  out,  he 
must  Journey,  he  must  make  progress ; 
he  must  go  everywhere  bearing  this 
salvation.  A  church  is  founded.  He 
leaves  that  to  found  another.  After 
Antioch,  it  is  Galatia,  then  Ephesus, 
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then  Macedonia,  then  Greece,  and  soon 
Spain.  In  the  night-season  visions  be- 
siege him.  Theie  are  voices  which  cry 
out  to  him :  **  Come  over  and  help  us  1  ** 
and  when  his  weakness  begins  to  mur- 
mur, ''Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  the 
voice  of  his  conscience  cries  out  inex- 
orably: ''Wo  is  me,  if  I  preach  not 
the  Gospel. " 

The  love  of  souls  1  Just  so  long  as 
it  has  lived  the  life  of  the  Master, 
Christianity  has  felt  this.  She  has 
been  penetrated  by  it,  and  this  is  why 
in  the  modem  world,  an  event  unknown 
to  antiquity,  a  fact  peculiar  to  Chris- 
tianity alone,  we  have  missions.  .  .  . 

Missions  1  Only  Christianity  could 
originate  them.  Men  may  rail  at 
them,  but  have  you  ever  thought  what 
would  our  modem  civilized  Europe 
have  given  to  the  pagan  world  had  it 
not  been  for  missionaries?  .  .  . 

But  the  souls  to  be  saved  are  not 
alone  in  these  distant  regions.  Be  on 
your  guard  against  letting  your  imag- 
ination take  you  alone  to  those  grand 
enterprises  so  attractive  to  all  heroic 
natures.  The  souls  which  are  confided 
to  us  are  those  who  are  very  near,  in 
our  own  families,  in  our  dwellings,  at 
our  firesides ;  they  are  in  our  streets 
and  our  alleys.  It  is  here,  first,  that 
we  ought  to  go.  It  is  here  that  we 
must  carry  light  and  life.  Oh  1  what 
good  shall  we  do,  if  we  mn  around  the 
world  to  make  proselytes,  and  leave  a 
Lazarus  at  our  very  doors,  covered  with 
sores ;  or  a  single  soul  there,  who  needs 
the  truth  in  order  to  be  saved?  Have 
sufficient  love  to  include  the  world, 
but  remember  that  the  first  objects  of 
our  love  are  those  whom  God  has  given 
us! 

Here,  then,  is  our  mission.  This  is 
its  whole  extent.  To  detract  from  it 
one  iota  would  be  to  be  false  to  the 
truth.  Very  well,  how  are  we  fulfil- 
ling it? 

What  shall  I  say  of  those  who  are 
not  fulfilling  it?  Alas,  I  must  begin 
here.  There  is  a  religion  which  is  ac- 
companied by  dryness  of  heart.  There 
is  an  orthodoxy  of  the  head  which  is 


the  worst  of  heresies,  for  it  shows  to 
the  world,  as  much  as  is  in  its  power, 
that  the  Gospel  is  without  eflScacy,  and 
that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  has  red- 
dened the  earth,  only  to  leave  it  dry  as 
a  desert.  .  .  . 

No,  I  believe  in  no  religion  which 
leaves  the  heart  dry,  no  religion  which 
does  not  energetically  attract  to  duty 
and  to  sacrifice.  The  faith  which  saves 
is  a  faith  which  carries  us  to  the  salva- 
tion of  others.  Very  well.  How  does 
this  religion  of  elevation  and  salvation 
work,  and  how  may  we  accomplish  it? 

"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  Do 
we  dare  to  tiiink  this,  tho  we  dare  not 
say  it?  Is  not  this  the  phrase  which 
bMt  expresses  the  sentiment  of  our 
hearts,  when  we  confront  the  duty 
which  God  requires  of  us?  And  if 
egoism  has  never  expressed  itself  thus, 
has  it  not  used  words  equally  discour- 
aging? Ah  I  it  is  in  the  presence  of 
a  duty  like  this  thiit  we  must  recall 
with  humiliation  the  words  of  our 
Master :  "The  spirit,  indeed,  is  willing, 
but  the  flesh  is  weak.  ** 

The  spirit  is  willing.  For  what  is 
that  in  us  which  responds  with  emo- 
tion, in  presence  of  this  magnificent 
mission  which  God  has  confided  to  us? 
What  is  that  in  us  which  apprehends 
that  life  thus  interpreted  is  the  true 
life?  But  in  a  few  moments,  but  to- 
morrow, when  we  find  ourselves  in 
presence  of  this  mission,  and  our  duty 
is  no  longer  to  admire  but  to  do,  the 
flesh  is  very  weak.  We  say  the  task 
is  grand,  and  that  its  grandeur  over- 
powers us.  There  are  moments  when 
the  thought  of  all  that  we  ought  to 
do  pursues  us,  besieges  us,  paralyzes 
us.  .  .  . 

Tou  who  experience  these  tempta- 
tions, yon  who  know  the  discourage- 
ment of  these  dark  hours,  listen  to  me, 
I  have  a  word  of  cheer,  "  Look  to  Jesus 
Christ  I"  You  succumb  before  the 
greatness  of  your  task,  because  you 
have  to  save  a  few  sotils,  to  solace  a 
few  sorrows.  How  could  He  who  had 
the  world  to  save,  endure  to  the 
end?  .  .  . 
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Enter,  then,  the  school  of  Christ. 
Commence  acting  as  He  did,  in  the 
humble  lot  where  God  has  placed  you. 
Each  work  accept  that  He  sends  you, 
console  each  sorrow  which  He  puts  di- 
rectly in  your  pathway,  and  in  this 
faithful  and  perseTering  way  you  will 
find  aU  your  discouragement  disappear. 
One  iMrson  might  seek  to  gather  a  few 
souls  around  the  Word  which  lifts  up 
and  consoles;  another  might  pursue 
teaching  in  a  school  rendered  mighty 
by  prayer ;  another  still  might  seek  to 
procure  for  poor  workmen  an  increase 
in  their  means  of  livelihood ;  another 
might,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  look 
after  orphans  adopted.  What  shaU  I 
say  more?  The  work  is  infinitely 
various,  but  even  its  greatness  need 
not  discourage  one  who  pursues  it  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  for  he  knows  that 
not  one  single  effort  is  in  vain,  and 
that  not  a  single  penny  can  be  lost. 

But  I  have  left,  till  now,  your  last 
objection.  Yes,  you  tell  me  you 
would  be  ready  to  act  in  the  most 
humble  sphere  with  courage,  on  one 
condition— it  is  that  your  work  shall 
bring  forth,  at  least,  some  fruit.  But 
such  work  is  so  unfruitful,  you  have 
seen  so  many  efforts  defeated  by  stub- 
bom  indifference,  by  heart-rending  in- 
gratitude. Here  passes  before  you  the 
sad  history  of  vain  attempts,  of  humil- 
iating failures,  of  all  these  discourage- 
ments which  every  Christian  knows, 
and  has  doubtless  in  his  turn  experi- 
enced. 

To  these  objections,  to  these  argu- 
ments from  courage  lost,  let  me  give 
you  the  same  answer  as  before ;  let  me 
repeat  again :  **  Look  to  Jesus  Christ  1  ** 

Was  Jesus  Christ  successful  when 
here  on  earth?  Did  He  see  a  recogni- 
tion of  His  benefits,  hearts  touched  by 
His  words  and  converted  by  His  mira- 
cles? Did  He  see  the  multitudes  whom 
He  had  fed  volunteer  for  His  defense  in 
danger,  expressing  for  Him  their  sym- 
pathy ?  Did  He  see  the  Apostles  whom 
He  had  instructed,  whom  He  had  com- 
passed with  the  most  tender  soUoitude, 
always  faithful?   Alas  1  we  must  con- 


fess that  no  man  has  had  a  ministry 
less  successful  than  that  of  Jesus 
ChristI  .  .  . 

Look  at  the  plan  of  Ood,  look  at 
what  the  Apostle  calls  this  holy  fool- 
ishness. To  conquer  by  ill  success,  to 
conquer  through  humiliation,  to  con- 
quer by  surrendering  life ;  this  is  the 
victory  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  yours.  No  more 
to  you  will  He  give  to  see  the  fruit  of 
your  activity.  You  also  may  sow  in 
tears ;  you  also  may  invite  souls,  who 
do  not  respond ;  you  also  may  multiply 
the  bread  of  your  charity  for  the  un- 
grateful poor ;  you  also  may  see  your 
best  intentions  misconstrued,  your 
love  despised.  Very  well.  In  tiioae 
dark  hours  when  discouragement  would 
insinuate  itself  into  your  soul,  in  order 
to  extort  the  word  of  the  fratricide: 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  in  those 
dark  hours  look  to  Jesus  Christ,  think 
of  His  unalterable  love.  His  extraordi- 
nary patience.  His  mercy  mightier  than 
all  the  hatreds  that  overwhelmed  Him, 
and  you  will  find  strength  to  love  still, 
to  bless  still,  even  to  the  day  when 
God  shall  say  to  you,  "Enter  into  my 
rest!** 


THE  SIN  or  AOHAK. 

By  T.  T.  Eaton,  D.D.,  LL.D.  [Bap- 
tist], LouisviLLB,  Et.,  Editob  of 
''Thx  Western  Recobdeb.  " 

1  saw—Ieaveted—Itook,  —Josh.  vii.  31. 

The  orders  of  Joshua,  ere  the  He- 
brews marched  over  the  fallen  walls  of 
Jericho,  were  very  strict.  As  the  first 
fruits  of  Canaan,  all  within  those 
walls  belonged  to  Ood.  The  cup  of 
Jericho's  iniquity  was  full,  and  in- 
stead of  raining  fire  from  heaven  as 
upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  instead  of 
sending  an  angel  of  death,  as  to  the 
slaughter  of  Sennacherib's  host;  in- 
stead of  a  pestilence,  an  earthquake,  or 
a  fiery  volcano,  God  brings  against  the 
guilty  city  the  legions  of  Israel,  across 
the  desert  of  Sinai  from  their  bondage 
in  Egypt.   And,  as  in  the  case  of  Sodom 
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and  Gomorrah,  the  inhabitants  are  to 
be  utterly  destroyed,  one  family  alone 
excepted,  to  prove  that  in  the  midst  of 
wrath  God  will  remember  mercy  to 
His  faithful  servants. 

Standing  among  the  thousands  of 
Israel  as  they  rest  upon  their  arms, 
Achan  hears  the  order  to  take  no 
spoil  in  the  accursed  city— to  destroy 
utterly  every  living  creature,  to  con- 
sume all  that  can  be  burned  in  the  fire, 
and  to  bring  unto  the  treasury  of  the 
Lord  all  the  silver,  and  the  vessels  of 
gold,  of  brass,  and  iron.  As  he  heard 
the  command  issued  to  all  the  people, 
no  doubt  Achan  acquiesced  in  its  re- 
quirements, and  had  no  thought  of 
violating  it. 

Joshua's  words  ended,  the  shout 
goes  up  with  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pets, the  walls  of  Jericho  fall  with 
a  mighty  crash  to  the  earth,  and  Achan 
hurries  with  his  fellow  soldiers  into 
the  awful  scene  of  carnage  which  fol- 
lows. As  man  and  woman — the  aged 
grandsire  with  his  white  locks,  and  the 
innocent  babe  smiling  in  his  face  at 
the  gory  gleam  of  his  armor— are  alike 
pierced  with  his  reeking  sword,  no 
doubt  Achan  feels  some  compassion  for 
those  he  is  slaying,  some  pity  for  the 
doom  of  the  stricken  people.  But  he 
stifles  all  such  feelings  by  remember- 
ing the  command,  not  only  of  his  gen- 
eral, but  of  his  God.  .  .  . 

L  lliA  Three  Stepi  in  Aehan*$  Sin, 

As  he  goes  on  with  his  fellow  sol- 
diers, Achan  sees  a  goodly  Babylonish 
garment — ^woven  of  gold,  Josephus  tells 
us,  a  royal  robe  worn  by  the  kings. 
As  his  eye  lingers  on  the  splendid  gar- 
ment, as  he  sees  its  magnificence  and 
thinks  that  it  will  soon  be  committed 
to  the  flames,  no  doubt  his  first  thought 
is  the  pity  that  so  valuable  a  thing 
should  be  destroyed  and  benefit  no  one. 
The  other  soldiers  go  hurrying  by  in 
the  conflict :  Achan  has  paused  to  look 
with  longing  eyes  upon  this  forbidden 
splendor,  accursed  of  God.  Here  is 
the  first  step  in  this  man's  sin— he 
stopped  to  look.    Ever  the  first  temp- 


tation, from  the  time  Eve  looked  upon 
the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  and  saw 
that  it  was  fair.  It  is  a  prayer  much 
needed  that  God  will  keep  our  eyes 
from  beholding  evil,  for,  wicked  the 
our  hearts  are,  yet  if  no  temptation  is 
offered,  we  may  be  kept  from  trans- 
gression. This  is  no  special  virtue,  to 
be  sure,  but  it  will  make  the  burden 
of  our  sins  less,  the  sting  of  remorse 
feebler,  and  the  stripes  of  the  soul 
fewer  in  number. 

We  are  creatures  of  imitation  also, 
drawn  toward  either  good  or  evU,  if 
we  are  thrown  into  dose  contact  there- 
with. There  is  great  advantage  to  us, 
then,  in  the  contemplation  of  noble 
characters,  and  the  consideration  of 
kindly  deeds.  Accustom  human  eyes 
to  viewing  crime,  and  human  hands 
will  not  long  be  innocent.  Achan  has 
weU  described  the  steps  of  sin— first 
"I  saw, "  then  **I  coveted. "  Not  long 
did  he  look  upon  the  beauty  of  that 
Babylonish  garment  ere  his  desires 
were  aroused  to  possess  it.  And  ac- 
cording to  the  new  gospel,  so  strenu- 
ously advocated  by  some  in  these  last 
days,  a  gospel  in  which  the  brother- 
hood of  man  is  the  sole  point,  and  love 
for  our  neighbor  not  the  second  but 
the  only  command,  Achan  would  have 
been  right  in  this  desire.  He  would 
wrong  no  human  being,  now  that  the 
owners  were  dead,  by  appropriating 
this  robe  to  himself ;  nor  would  he  de- 
fraud the  sanctucry,  for  this  was  not 
one  of  the  things  to  be  consecrated  to 
God,  but  to  be  burned  in  the  fire. 
And  as  he  looked  upon  the  glistening 
gold  enwrought  in  ihis  robe,  he 
thought  of  its  magnificence  when  he 
should  wear  it  before  the  admiring 
eye  of  Judah;  and  desire  having  at 
last  risen  to  the  point  of  influencing 
the  will,  he  seizes  quickly  upon  the 
robe,  and  moves  rapidly  on. 

Sin  ever  leads  to  sin.  As  he  bears 
off  the  robe  toward  his  tent,  he  sees 
again  the  shining  gold  and  silver  of 
the  spoil,  and  hastily  gathers  a  portion 
in  the  sheltering  folds  of  the  Babylon- 
ish garment,  and  bears  it  away,  tho 
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he  knows  that  the  gold  and  silver  have 
been  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. Satan's  wisdom  is  great:  had 
he  &8t  striven  to  persuade  Achan  to 
take  the  gold  and  silver  which  God 
claimed  as  His  own.  it  is  probable  the 
tempted  man  would  have  drawn  back 
in  horror  at  the  thought  of  robbing  the 
tabernacle  of  the  sanctuary,  but  bj 
first  inducing  him  to  take  the  robe 
which  was  to  be  burned  one  sin 
brought  on  another,  and  he  bore  to  his 
tent  the  silver  and  gold  also,  rejoicing 
that  no  lynx-eyed  officer  nor  vigilant 
Levite  hod  perceived  his  spoil  and  com- 
pelled him  to  disgorge. 

IL  Tht  Cotnuqaencen  bf  Achan' $  Sin, 

"I  saw— I  coveted— I  took"— the 
three  steps  in  sin  were  now  completed ; 
there  remained  only  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences, which  sooner  or  later  follow 
upon  the  track  of  guilt. 

Yet,  since  sin  leads  to  sin,  it  is  prob- 
able that  Achan  added  falsehood  to  his 
coTetousness  and  disobedience.  For 
when  the  Lord  spoke  to  Joshua  of  the 
sin  which  had  been  committed,  it  is 
written  **  they  have  dissembled  also, " 
and  commentators  explain  this  by 
supposing,  what  is  most  likely,  that 
Joshua  had  caused  the  officers  to  make 
strict  inquiry  among  the  thousands  of 
Israel — **  Have  ye  taken  of  the  accursed 
thing?**— and  that  Achan,  with  the 
reat,  had  lifted  up  his  voice  in  earnest 
denial,  and  then  gone  back  to  his  tent 
congratulating  himself  that  no  search 
had  been  made— only  that  general  ques- 
tion. Now  he  felt  safe;  the  officers 
had  gone  away  satisfied,  and  hereafter 
he  would  meet  with  no  annoyance. 
His  conscience  does  not  trouble  him; 
the  deceitfulness  of  sin  is  still  upon 
him,  and  he  thinks  only  of  the  splendid 
robe,  and  the  shekels  of  silver  and  gold 
which  lie  hidden  in  its  folds. 

AH  night  he  has  opportunity  to  re- 
pent, but  does  not  improve  it,  and  on 
the  following  day,  as  he  marches  out 
against  Ai,  or,  it  may  be,  stands  in  his 
tent  door  watching  the  attacking  party 
inarch  forth,  he  can  still  make  confes- 


sion of  his  sin,  give  up  the  accursed 
thing,  and  bring  a  trespass-offering  to 
the  altar.  But  the  day  passes  slowly 
on,  the  last  day  allowed  him  for  repent- 
ance, the  last  day  of  his  life  also,  lit- 
tle as  he  dreams  of  such  a  thing  now, 
filled  as  his  mind  is  with  thoughts  of 
future  glory  to  be  gained  by  means  of 
his  ill-gotten  booty. 

The  discomfited  army  comes  back  in 
disorder  from  the  waUs  of  Ai,  while  a 
horror  and  a  trembling  fall  upon  the 
whole  congregation  as  the  story  of  de- 
feat is  borne  along  by  the  returning 
soldiers.  Achan  sees  the  elders  of 
Israel  go  hurrying  from  all  the  camp 
toward  the  tabernacle  in  the  midst — 
he  sees  their  rent  garments,  notes  idly 
the  dust  upon  their  bowed  heads  as 
they  go  past  to  humble  themselves 
before  the  Lord,  with  no  thought  of 
any  connection  between  the  defeat  and 
his  sin,  and  with  perchance  a  vain  con- 
trasting in  his  mind  of  the  difference 
between  their  torn  and  dust-covered 
garments  and  the  beauty  of  his  Baby- 
lonish robe.  Thus  the  second  night 
passes,  amid  the  lamentations  of  the 
people,  and  the  shrieks  of  loved  ones 
over  the  death  of  the  warriors  slain  be- 
fore Ai.  The  morning  has  scarcely 
dawned  over  the  earth  ere  the  trumpet 
sounds  through  the  camp,  calling  all 
Israel  to  assemble  themselves  together 
before  the  tabernacle.  As  he  went  to 
his  place  in  the  ranks  of  Judah,  and 
the  great  host,  file  on  file,  stood  wait- 
ing before  the  tabernacle,  while  the 
women  and  children  surrounded  them 
waiting  with  bated  breath  for  the  de- 
cision of  the  Lord,  Achan  must  have 
felt  some  pang  of  fear  at  the  thought 
of  the  accursed  thing,  hidden  yonder 
in  his  tent. 

But  in  so  great  a  throng  surely  he 
would  escape  detection,  and  he  never 
imagined  that  in  all  that  vast  army  he 
is  the  only  one  guilty  of  concealing  the 
plunder  of  Jericho  among  his  own 
stuff,  of  disobeying  the  command  of 
the  Lord,  the  only  one  who  has  seen, 
and  coveted,  and  taken  the  accursed 
thing.     It  is  indeed  wonderful  that 
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among  all  the  myriads  of  that  great 
army  only  one  should  have  been  found 
to  disobey  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord  to  touch  not  the  spoil  of  Jericho. 
There  were  600,000  men,  inflamed  as 
men  are  when  they  capture  a  city,  and 
it  is  delivered  into  their  hands  to  de- 
stroy utterly,  to  cut  off  every  breathing 
thing  from  the  face  of  the  earth — a  city 
filled  with  wealth,  and  with  all  things 
that  could  call  forth  ''the  lust  of  the 
eye,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  pride 
of  life  ;**  and  yet  with  all  these  incen- 
tives to  sin,  in  so  vast  an  army  only 
one  was  found  to  seize  the  gay  and 
gorgeous  robes  from  the  flames  or  to 
carry  with  him  the  silver  and  gold. 

I  do  not  believe  there  has  ever  been 
a  time  in  the  history  of  any  other  na- 
tion, nor  a  generation  save  this  in  all 
the  race  of  the  Hebrews,  in  which 
such  obedience  to  God's  commands 
could  have  been  recorded.  Here  and 
there  one  is  found  as  faithful  as  they, 
but  call  out  the  militia  of  a  state,  and 
where  is  the  state  whose  soldiers  will 
compare  with  these  Hebrews?  That 
forty  years  in  the  desert  had  been  a 
stem  teaching  for  these  men  grown  up 
from  childhood  in  the  wilderness,  and 
it  had  taught  them  that  most  difficult 
lesson  for  wicked  men,  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  God.  Judging  the  virtue  of 
the  rest  by  his  own  frailty— a  conunon 
practise  of  wicked  men  in  all  ages — 
Achan  may  have  listened  carelessly  as 
the  sorrowful  voice  of  Joshua  soimded 
through  their  ranks,  telling  them  of  the 
accursed  thing  in  their  midst,  and  bid- 
ding them  come  near  that  God  might 
reveal  the  guilty.  So  many  others  had 
probably  taken  more  than  he  that  he  was 
in  little  danger.  He  sees  the  princes 
of  the  tribes  come  forth  from  their 
places  and  go  solemnly  up  to  be  chosen 
of  the  Lord.  A  silence,  as  of  death, 
falls  on  all  that  vast  throng  as  the  lot 
is  cast.  Then  the  voice  of  Joshua  is 
heard :  **The  tribe  of  Judah  is  taken. " 

As  the  princes  go  back  to  their 
places,  and  he  of  Judah,  with  head 
bowed  in  shame  at  the  disgrace  of  that 
proud  tribe,  realizes  that  in  all  those 


tribes  his  only  contains  the  guilty ;  is 
there  no  anxious  look  in  Aclian'B 
face,  and  does  he  not  watch  with 
breathless  interest  the  heads  of  the 
families  in  all  Judah  going  in  their 
turn  to  stand  before  Joshua?  Again 
there  is  a  dread  silence,  broken  pres- 
ently by  the  voice  of  the  leader :  **  The 
family  of  Zarhites  is  taken. "  Achan 'a 
cheek  whitens  now ;  slowly  and  surely 
his  sin  is  finding  him  out,  he  is  draw- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  to  the  moment 
when  he  must  face  his  countrymen  as 
the  one  who  troubleth  Israel.  Does 
he  feel  no  impulse  to  confess  now  as 
he  sees  the  unerring  lot  pointing 
straighter  and  straighter  to  him? 
What  he  thought,  we  can  never  know, 
for  he  stood  silent  as  the  heads  of  the 
households  in  the  great  family  of  Zar- 
hites drew  near  to  be  chosen,  and  his 
heart  stands  still  as  Joshua  speaka: 
''The  household  of  Zabdi  is  taken. " 

His  grandfather's  household  I  When 
man  by  man  they  are  called  to  go,  and 
all  Israel  stand  in  breathless  expec- 
tancy, for  this  is  the  last  lot  to  be  cast ; 
in  a  minute  more  all  will  know  whose 
sin  it  is  that  has  troubled  Israel. 
Where  now  is  the  beauty  of  that  Baby- 
lonish garment  that  lured  Achan  to 
bis  fall?  Where  is  the  brightness  of 
that  silver  and  gold,  now,  alas  t  turned 
to  the  color  of  blood  before  the  feverish 
eyes  that  recall  them  to  view?  Where 
now  is  the  deceitful  promise  of  the 
tempter  that  he  would  never  be  dis- 
covered among  all  that  vast  multitude, 
as  he  goes  with  whitened  face  and 
quivering  lips  up  to  his  place  before 
the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  ?  His  hands 
tremble  as  he  takes  the  lot,  his  limbs 
shake  under  him  as  he  shrinks  from 
the  eye  of  Joshua  looking  sadly  upon 
him,  as  he  hears  the  announcement  of 
this,  the  last  lot :  "  Adian  the  son  of 
Carmi  is  taken. "  His  brethren  recoil 
with  a  shudder  and  go  slowly  back  to 
their  places— there  is  a  gap  there  in 
the  household  of  Zabdi  which  shall 
never  be  filled,  and  a  vacant  place  in 
Judah's  ranks  when  next  they  march 
forth  to  battle. 
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Alone  in  his  shame,  Achan  stands 
before  the  faoe  of  Joshua,  while  eveiy 
eye  in  that  gieat  assembly  is  fastened 
upon  him.  Brethren,  think  you  hell 
itself  could  have  a  much  more  fearful 
torture  than  the  pangs  the  guilty  man 
8u£Fered,  when  he  stood  there  stabbed 
through  and  through  by  the  angry  eyes 
of  those  upon  whom  he  had  brought 
the  displeasure  of  Jehovah,  on  whom 
he  had  brought  disgrace  yonder  before 
the  walls  of  Ai,  and  among  whom  yet 
lay  the  dead  bodies  of  the  warriors 
slain  in  the  defeat  of  yesterday? 

Very  mildly  Joshua  speaks  to  this 
cowering  Achan.  He  calls  him  gently 
*'son, "  as  if  to  show  him  that,  despite 
his  guilt,  one  heart  yet  pitied  him  and 
mourned  for  his  fall.  There  was 
something  noble  in  Achan,  sinful 
though  be  was,  for  tho  the  confes- 
sion now  comes  all  too  late  to  save 
him  from  death,  yet  still  he  makes  a 
manly,  straightforward  confession  of 
his  crime.  He  realizes,  too,  wherein  the 
chief  sinfulness  lay— he  has  sinned 
against  Israel,  put  to  flight  before 
the  men  of  Ai ;  he  has  sinned  deeply 
against  his  own  soul,  and  against  the 
86  of  his  fellow  soldiers  whose  blood  is 
upon  him — but  far  above  and  beyond 
these  is  his  sin  against  €K)d,  and,  realiz- 
ing this,  as  he  stands  there  in  the 
shadow  of  the  tabernacle,  he  answered : 
''Indeed.  I  have  sinned  against  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  thus  have  I 
done :  when  I  saw  among  the  spoils*  a 
goodly  Babylonish  garment,  and  200 
shekels  of  silver,  and  a  wedge  of  gold 
of  fifty  shekels  weight,  then  I  coveted 
them,  and  took  them. " 

Despite  the  delay  of  his  confession 
till  it  was  extorted  from  hhn.  xet  it  is 
noble  and  frank.  He  tells  all  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  his  crime,  lays  bare  the 
steps  in  sin— ''I  saw— I  coveted— I 
took. "  He  attempts  no  palliation  of 
his  guilt  nor  complains  of  the  sudden- 
ness or  severity  of  the  punishment. 
As  we  read  this  confession  we  cannot 
help  saying :  Would  that  it  had  been 
sooner  made!  made  when  he  might 
have  found  mercy  and  a  trespass-offer- 


ing would  have  been  received  instead 
of  his  life.  I  have  not  time  now  to 
follow  Achan  down  into  that  fearful 
valley  where  he  perished,  and  where 
the  stones  were  heaped  together  as  a 
monument  to  the  awfulness  of  sin,  and 
to  the  righteous  severity  of  God's 
judgments. 

Tht  Le8S(m»  to  he  Lea/med, 

Leaving  him  there,  facing  the  thou- 
sands of  his  people,  let  us  fix  our 
minds  on  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
the  sin  and  punishment  of  Achan. 
For  with  us  the  steps  to  sin  are  the 
same — we  see — we  covet — we  take; 
and  to  stand  firm,  we  must  avoid  the 
temptations  which  we  see  around  us, 
and  crush  the  first  risings  of  evil  de- 
sires in  our  hearts,  else  we,  like  Achan, 
will  go  on  to  the  fearful  end.  If  we 
do  not  see,  we  shall  surely  neither 
covet  nor  take ;  once  see  and  covet, 
and  it  requires  almost  superhuman 
effort  to  refrain  from  taking. 

Like  those  ancient  Israelites,  we  are 
surrounded  by  accursed  things,  and 
the  command  is  as  strict  to  us  as  to 
them  to  meddle  not  with  the  least  of 
the  forbidden  pleasures.  May  the 
Israel  of  God  to-day  pass  as  scatheless 
through  temptation  as  did  the  host  in 
taking  Jericho,  and  among  all  the 
thousands  may  only  one  be  found  to 
disobey  the  commands  of  God  I 

Brethren,  have  any  of  you  seen  and 
coveted  and  taken  any  accursed  thing? 
Are  you  to-day  indulging  in  some  sin- 
ful pursuit?  It  may  be  secret,  not  one 
in  all  the  camp  may  know  of  it,  and 
you  may  feel  sure  that  no  human  eye 
can  ever  detect  you.  Is  not  God's  eye 
as  piercing  now  as  when  it  saw  and 
brought  to  light  the  booty  buried  be- 
neath the  tent  of  Achan  ?  Has  one  day 
passed  since  you  conunitted  your  sin 
and  still  no  search  been  made?  Do 
not  presume  upon  that  to  delay  con- 
fession—it may  be  that  God  in  His 
mercy  is  sparing  you  this  day  for  a  last 
opportunity  to  repent.  Make  Achan *s 
noble  confession,  but  make  it  in  time. 
Tell  as  he  did   the  circumstances  of 
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your  sin,  but  plead  no  excuse,  offer 
no  palliation,  but  say  with  contrite 
Dayid :  "  Against  thee  and  thee  only 
have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in 
thy  sight " 

For  the  tinie  is  coming  when  even 
the  frankest  and  freest  confession  will 
avail  nothing.  When  death  shall  sum- 
mon you  into  the  presence  of  God,  and 
you  realize,  as  did  Achan,  that  your 
sin  has  found  you  out  at  last,  that 
hidden  tho  it  was  from  the  eyes  of 
men,  it  stood  plainly  revealed  before 
the  eye  of  God — from  whose  piercing 
vision  the  tent,  the  earth,  the  darkness 
of  night,  the  silence  of  death  can  con- 
ceal nothing— then  confession  will  be 
vain.  .  .  . 


CEBIST  TEE  WZSDOX  07  OOS  * 

By  Rev.  W.  G.  Fbnnbll  [Con- 
gregational], Mebiden,  Conn. 

Christ  sent  me  to  precLch  the  goepel;  not 
mVi  msdom  4  beards,  lest  the  cross  of 
Christ  shaiUdbemadeqf  none  effect.  .  . 
We  preach  Christ  crucified.  .  ,  .  the 
wisdom  of  God.— 1  Cor.  i.  17,  23,  24. 

"Not  with  wisdom  of  words,  lest 
the  cross  of  Christ  should  be  made  of 
none  effect. "  Not  casting  the  Gospel 
in  any  philosophic  mold ;  not  consid- 
ering Christ  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
his  preaching  the  setting  forth  of  a 
philosophy  of  religion.  Paul  avoided 
all  this  lest  the  truth  should  be  ob- 
scured by  the  very  words  used  to  make 
it  clear.  Do  we  not  see  evidence  of 
this  very  condition  in  our  own  time? 
Is  not  the  cross  of  Christ  often  bur- 
ied in  human  wisdom  or  in  religio- 
esthetic  phraseology:  representing  a 
fragment  or  fragments  of  divine  truth ; 
but  missing  the  vital  point? 

I.  The  Gospel  is  shown  to  be  the  wis- 
dom of  God  by  its  regenerating  power. 

Look  at  those  churches  which  em- 
phasize the  philosophical  or  rational- 
istic. It  is  rare  to  find  one  of  them 
making  marked  progress,  and  in  most 
cases  there  is  a  manifest  decline. 

*  Abridged  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Oonant 


As  laborers  together  with  God,  we 
are  shut  up  to  God's  method.  We 
may  define  our  mission  as  the  leading 
of  individuals  to  Christ ;  giving  them, 
in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
word  that  shall  convince  them  of  sin ; 
that  shall  show  them  their  condemna- 
tion under  the  law ;  that  shall  come  to 
them  in  their  hopelessness  with  the 
good  tidings  that,  instead  of  suffering 
themselves  the  penalty  of  sin,  €K>d  has 
graciously  substituted  another  method 
of  vindicating  the  moral  requirements 
of  the  law  and  holiness.  Good  tidings 
also  in  that  He  promises  to  justify 
them  completely,  and  to  awaken  in 
them  a  new  life.  All  this  is  made  dear 
to  their  apprehension,  and  also  real  in 
fact,  by  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  on  the 
cross  of  Calvary.  Whatever  men  may 
think,  Paul  says  this  cross  represents 
the  wisdom  of  God. 

Organizations  for  altruistic  purposes 
have  some  good  points ;  that  they  are 
interested  in  humanity  at  all  is  to  be 
commended ;  their  methods  no  doubt 
do  some  good;  but  God's  method 
holds  the  key  to  the  situation ;  it  is 
vital.  The  methods  of  the  world  do 
not  take  a  strong  hold  upon  men  for 
moral  uplifting.  God  gave  His  own 
manifestation  of  Himself  in  the  person 
of  His  Son.  In  the  Son  we  see  the 
brightness  of  the  Father's  glory  and 
''the  express  image  of  His  .person.** 
Christ  is  the  world '  s  friend .  The  heart 
is  rare  that  will  not  respond  to  love, 
especially  when  the  love  is  shown  with 
reference  to  one's  need ;  when  one  ex- 
presses his  love  at  great  cost,  the 
power  of  appeal  is  increased ;  and 
when  one  shows  great  love  notwith- 
standing an  injury,  it  is  a  hard  heart 
that  can  withstand  its  power. 

Egede  labored  for  years  with  the 
belief  that  the  natives  must  be  in- 
structed in  various  lines  before  they 
would  be  able  to  accept  the  Gospel, 
but  he  came  back  discouraged,  finding 
that  he  made  no  impression  upon  them. 
John  Beck,  in  later  years,  went  to  that 
land  and  began  with  the  simple  story 
of  Gk)d's  love  as  made  manifest  in  the 
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cross  of  Christ.  One  of  the  hardest 
hearts  was  won,  and  went  among  his 
friends  telling  of  the  love  by  which 
his  heart  was  made  to  rejoice ;  it  was 
the  beginning  of  a  great  revival  upon 
what  others  believed  to  be  barren  soil. 

n.  That  the  Qospel  is  the  wisdom 
of  Qod  is  seen  again  in  its  influence 
upon  conduct. 

Complaint  has  been  made  that  we  do 
not  sufficiently  emphasize  ethics ;  that 
we  preach  too  much  doctrine  and  too 
little  of  the  relation  of  doctrine  to  life. 
Which  is  needed  the  more,  the  preach- 
ing of  ethics  or  a  deeper  work  of  salva- 
tion in  the  individual  heart?  We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  our  lax  views  of  the 
Gospel,  the  liberal  and  rationalistic 
modifications  of  the  cross,  have  done 
much  to  deprive  the  heart  of  its  natu- 
ral motive  power  in  ethical  lines. 
When  salvation  came  to  the  house  of 
Zaccheus,  he  at  once  desired  to  restore 
fourfold  to  any  one  whom  he  had 
wronged.  Better  conduct  is  as  sure  to 
follow  a  deep  and  genuine  work  of 
grace  as  the  germ  of  a  seed  is  sure  to 
make  its  way  to  the  surface.  What 
we  emphasize  is  the  motive  of  moral- 
ity. We  want  the  righteousness  that 
is  bom  of  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  instead 
of  the  righteousness  that  is  forced 
through  the  constraints  of  the  law. 
It  is  a  fact  of  missionary  history,  that 
the  simple  preaching  of  the  cross  has 
led  to  an  ethical  awakening,  which  the 
missionary  has  been  quite  unable  to 
account  for,  except  that  the  Gospel 
once  received  into  the  heart  is  in  itself 
an  ethical  force.  The  grace  of  God, 
awakening  new  life,  had  quickened 
the  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong ; 
had  called  into  being  forces  which  had 
hitherto  lain  dormant. 

III.  The  Gospel  shows  itself  to  be 
the  wisdom  of  God  by  bettering  the 
conditions  of  society. 

The  progress  of  civilization  has  been 
dependent  upon  the  growth  of  Gospel 
interest;  every  uplift  that  has  made 
for  better  conditions  upon  the  part  of 
the  people  has  been  preceded  by  a 
revival  of  evangelistic  zeal.    The  Ref- 


ormation, with  its  brightening  days  of 
enlightenment,  was  not  due  to  the 
effort  of  any  one  to  uplift  society  di- 
rectly, but  was  occasioned  largely  by 
the  reassertion  of  the  old  teaching- 
justification  by  faith.  The  Wesleyan 
revival  is  credited  with  doing  great 
things  for  English  society,  and  that, 
not  by  attempting  social  reform  specifi- 
cally, but  by  leading  individuals  to 
accept  the  Gospel  of  Jesus. 

Now  that  Christianity  is  influencing 
more  largely  than  ever  before  social 
life  and  thought,  we  are  not  to  forget 
our  distinctive  mission. 

lY.  But,  says  one,  is  not  something 
more  needed?  When  men  have  come 
to  know  Christ,  they  should  then  be 
instructed  in  other  lines  of  Christian 
truth. 

Yes,  but  there  is  much  of  edification 
in  evangelization.  Set  the  young  con- 
vert to  work  to  win  another  to  Christ, 
and  you  have  furnished  him  a  great 
secret  of  growth ;  he  is  naturally  care- 
ful of  his  influence,  that  he  do  or  say 
nothing  that  shall  hinder  the  work  he 
is  endeavoring  to  accomplish ;  he  sees 
his  need  of  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
Bible;  and,  too,  knowledge  thus  ob- 
tained will  not  be  merely  theoretical, 
but  practical,  it  will  be  in  daily  use. 
Nothing  will  sooner  awaken  humani- 
tarian purposes.  Once  the  barriers 
have  been  broken  down  between  me 
and  another  soul,  they  are  broken  down 
between  me  and  every  soul ;  one  finds 
his  heart  going  out,  not  alone  to  one, 
but  to  mankind. 

If  we  would  do  the  largest  service  to 
the  world  and  to  ourselves,  we  should 
devote  ourselves  strictly  to  the  one 
work  of  making  known  the  evangel  of 
peace.  At  least,  this  should  be  our 
supreme  object ;  it  is  the  one  end  to 
which  everything  else  in  the  church 
and  in  our  daily  conduct  should  subor- 
dinate itself.  It  follows  then  that  I 
can  not  afford  to  waste  time  on  other 
methods  which  represent  oQly  partial 
glimpses  of  the  truth.  Once  a  soul  has 
stirred  with  the  eternal  purposes  of 
God ;  once  he  has  seen  the  vitality  and 
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power  and  wisdom  of  God*8  plan  for 
the  people,  all  other  plans  look  so 
small,  so  partial,  so  fragmentary,  that 
he  can  not  bring  himself  to  place  them 
in  any  comparison  whatever.  To  be  a 
genuine  Christian,  Christ  must  be  fun- 
damental, vital,  central,  all-inclusive; 
His  method  the  method  to  which  we 
give  supreme  allegiance. 

In  the  cailons  of  the  Colorado,  as 
one  views  those  precipitous  heights  at 
certain  points,  he  sees  configurations 
in  the  walls  that  prove  that  the  steeps 
were  once  together,  that  if  they  coidd 
be  placed  together,  part  would  match 
part ;  so  €K>d  and  man  belong  together. 
As  it  would  take  Titanic  power  to  force 
those  giant  walls  together,  so  it  must 
take  Titanic  power  to  bring  together 
Qod  and  man.  That  power  is  expressed 
in  the  Gospel. 

TEE  SZZ  SOBBOWS  07  ST.   PAUL. 

By  Dayid  Jambs  Bubbell,  D.D.  [He- 
fobmed],  Pastob  of. the  Church, 
CoBNEB  Fifth  Ayenue  and  29th 
Street,  New  Yobk  Citt. 

Iflnmst  needs  glory  I  mil  glory  of  the 
thing$  whieh  concern  my  infirmitiee.  — 
2  Cor.  xi.  80. 

1.  The  first  of  Paul's  sorrows  was 
the  temporary  blindness  which  befell 
him  at  his  conversion.  It  was  not 
without  a  purpose  that  this  darkness 
closed  hhn  in.  He  was  blindfolded  for 
initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Qoe- 
pel  of  Christ. 

2.  The  second  of  Paul's  sorrows  v/as 
surrender ;  for  now,  like  a  captive  king 
who  puts  off  his  crown  and  purple  and 
passes  under  the  yoke,  he  lays  down 
all.  If  ever  a  man  realized  the  need  of 
unconditional  surrender  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  life  it  was  this  Saul  of 
Tarsus. 

8.  The  third  of  his  sorrows  was  pov- 
erty. It  would  appear  that  he  was  the 
son  of  a  well-to-do  family  in  Tarsus ; 
but  if  so,  by  the  Jewish  custom,  he  was 
now  stripped  of  his  patrimony— **  cut 
off  with  a  shilling.  '^    As  a  rabbi  he 


had  received  his  livelihood  from  the 
temple  treasury;  this  also  was  gone. 
And  what  had  he  to  fall  back  upon? 

4  The  fourth  of  his  sorrows  was  his 
thorn  in  tlie  flesh.  It  is  not  of  supreme 
importance  that  we  should  know  pre- 
cisely what  this  was.  It  may  have 
been  a  dinmess  of  sight,  a  lingering 
trace  of  the  blindness  that  befell  him 
on  the  Damascus  highway.  It  may 
have  been,  as  Cajetanus  says,  ^'a  hos- 
tile angel  sent  of  Satan  to  buffet  hhn. " 
It  may  have  been  a  besetting  sin,  a 
passion  or  appetite  coming  over  from 
the  old  life  and  ever  striving  to  get  the 
better  of  him.  Whatever  it  was,  be 
tells  us  he  besought  the  Lord  thrice 
that  it  might  depart  from  him,  and  the 
Lord  said,  "Nay;  but  my  grace  shall 
be  sufiScient  for  thee ;  for  my  strength 
is  made  perfect  in  weakness. " 

5.  The  fifth  of  his  sorrows  was  per- 
secution. This  began  with  his  excom- 
munication. He  was  branded  as  an 
apostate.  The  Jewish  children  pointed 
their  fingers  at  him.  Then  the  long 
catalog  of  suffering:  "Of  the  Jews 
five  times  received  I  forty  stripes  save 
one ;  thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods, 
once  was  I  stoned;  in  joumeyings 
often,  in  perils  of  waters.  In  perils  of 
robbers,  in  perils  of  mine  own  coun- 
trymen, in  perils  of  the  heathen,  in 
perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wil- 
derness, in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils 
among  false  brethren ;  in  weariness  and 
painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in 
hunger  and  thirst,  in  cold  and  naked- 
ness—if I  must  needs  glory,  I  will 
glory  in  the  things  which  concern  mine 
infirmities. " 

6.  The  last  of  his  sorrows  was  re- 
straint. If  ever  a  man  needed  room,  it 
was  Paul.  Tet  much  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  prison ;  under  restrictions  so 
narrow  that  he  could  touch  the  borders 
of  his  parish  with  his  finger-tips. 

One  lesson:  "No  afiaiction  for  the 
present  seemeth  to  be  joyous  but  griev- 
ous; but  in  the  end  it  worketh  the 
peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness  to 
them  that  are  exercised  thereby.  ^  We 
are  asked,  "Does  Qod  send  trouble?" 
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A  great  joy  awfiits  tbose  who  subsi- 
dize all  the  conditions  of  this  present 
life  to  the  building  up  of  character  and 
goodness.  ^  I  reckon, "  says  Paul— he 
was  quite  competent  to  speak  in  these 
premises,  having  considered  the  matter 
'pro  and  con  out  of  a  rich  personal  ex- 
perience— **  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings 
of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  the  glory  which 
shall  be  revealed  in  us.  " 


TEE  ftUSST  OF  aSEATNESS,  OB 
TES  FOE  TEAT  IS  SIFHOVLT 
TO  OONaUEB. 

By  Rbv.  Howabd  Dufpikld,  D.D. 
P^rbsbttbrian],  Pastob  of  thb 
Old   Pibst    Chtjboh,   New  York 

CiTT. 

BetikeiA  thou  great  things  far  ihysefff 
Seek  them  n^^.— Jer.  xlv.  5. 

It  might  be  asked,  Who  is  there  that 
does  not  seek  great  things,  the  things 
that  to  him  seem  great  and  worthy  of 
pursuit?  Look  into  the  faces  that  we 
meet  on  the  streets  of  our  city.  The 
light  in  the  eye,  the  eager,  elastic 
tread  and  quick  movement  all  betoken 
energy  and  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of 
something  which  each  feels  to  be  very 
great. 

The  very  definition  of  life  might  be 
resolved  into  a  search  for  greatness. 
Just  so  long  as  there  is  a  high  aim  to 
be  realized,  a  noble  activity  must  press 
on.  The  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages 
sought  in  their  monasteries  to  kill  out 
the  pride  of  their  own  hearts,  but 
Simon  on  his  pillar  in  the  desert  felt  all 
the  pride  in  his  ascetic  achievement 
that  he  had  felt  in  the  days  of  his  met- 
ropolitan triumph.  Diogenes  was 
greatly  proud  of  his  own  humility,  as 
Plato  made  evident  to  him.  What, 
then,  does  our  text  mean  as  applied  to 
practical  life? 

In  these  words— **  Seekest  thou  great 
things  for  thyself?  Seek  them  not"— 
Jeremiah  showed  himself  master  of  the 
art  of  a  surgeon.  Baruch  had  been  the 
prophet's  mouthpiece.    He  spoke  for 


the  prophet  from  an  open  window  to 
the  populace,  and  the  utterance  of  his 
lips  swayed  ihe  people  almost  like  an 
incantation.  The  king  sent  for  him, 
and  with  great  display  he  goes  to  utter 
the  message  to  the  king.  A  scribe 
takes  the  parchment  from  him  and 
reads  it  to  the  king,  who  takes  it  and 
pares  it  down — and  in  parenthesis  it 
may  be  said  here  that  that  old  king  has 
had  a  continuous  retinue  in  all  ages 
that  have  done  the  same  thing- 
trimmed,  cut  down  the  Word  of  God, 
and  imagined  that  in  this  way  they 
could  make  its  authority  less.  The 
king  not  only  tore  the  parchment,  but, 
exiled  and  sentenced  the  bearer,  and 
Baruch  lay,  face  down,  in  the  fire  of 
a  great  disappointment. 

Jeremiah  understood  the  human 
heart,  and  he  knew  that  in  Baruch 's 
soul  was  the  canker  and  the  festering 
sore  of  selfishness.  **  You  were  seeking 
great  things,  not  for  God,  but  for  your- 
self, "  is  a  part  of  the  meaning.  The 
emphasis  of  this  text  should  be  placed 
on  the  word  **  self. "  By  all  means  con- 
secrate every  energy  to  attain  that 
which  is  noble  and  exalted,  but  do  not 
cramp  effort  for  such  attainment  by  sel- 
fishness. Selfishness  is  the  great  canker 
at  the  root  of  the  search  for  greatness. 

''Self  will  build  up  a  great  busi- 
ness though  the  employees  be  ground 
in  the  processes  to  powder.  In  the 
struggle  with  hard  times,  young  men 
and  young  women  are  discharged,  and 
sent  helpless  into  the  streets. 

Greatness  can  not  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  circumstance,  but  can  only  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  character.  It  is 
a  greater  thing  to  slay  the  evil  within 
our  own  hearts  than  to  overcome  a 
hostile  army. 

The  great  lesson  is  to  eliminate  "  self 
and  live  for  others.  There  are  on  rec- 
ord cases  of  the  malady  of  demoniacal 
possession.  The  very  opposite  can 
also  take  place,  and  human  lives  may 
become  God-possessed,  full  of  blessing 
to  those  around  them,  a  benediction  to 
all  whose  lives  touch  them. 

In  the  advanced  line  of  the  army  in 
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one  of  the  battles  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  when  brave  men  lay  silent, 
alert,  facing  death,  one  of  their  num- 
ber—a brave  fellow  or  he  would  not 
have  been  among  picked  men— -danced 
and  writhed  and  moaned  before 
them  because  his  thumb  was  shot  off. 
Finally  his  companions  jeered  him. 
They  were  all  risking  their  lives. 
Another  man,  erect,  white  to  his  lips, 
with  his  hand  over  his  heart,  but  a 
smile  on  his  face,  came  toward  them. 
They  sprang  by  tens  to  his  support 
They  laid  him  tenderly  down  beneath 
a  tree  to  die.  He  still  smiled  on. 
There  was  no  complaint.  He  had  not 
sought  great  things  for  himself,  but 
he  had  sought  the  glory,  grandeur  and 
liberty  of  the  country  he  loved  and 
fought  for. 

TES  oBAN&nra  fashion   ant 
TES  ABiDnra  substanoe  * 

Bt  ItiCHAia>  Balteb  Stokrs,  D.D., 
LL.D.  [Congbegational],  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

And  they  that  nee  thie  worldy  ae  not  abu- 
eing  it :  for  the  foMon  cf  thie  world 
paeeeth  away,—!  Cor.  vii.  81. 

The  word  fashion,  of  course,  was 
not  used  by  the  Apostle  in  its  modem 
application  of  dress,  color,  or  form. 
Of  fashion,  it  would  be  true  in  the 
main  as  it  is  used  by  people  of  the 
present  day.  For  one  sees  the  fashions 
of  men  and  women  take  on  many  curi- 
ous forms,  almost  going  to  make  up  a 
comic  cosmorama.  The  huge  sleeves 
and  enormous  hats  worn  by  the  wom- 
en at  the  present  day  suggest  a  retro- 
spective glance  into  the  past,  and  serve 
to  exhibit  the  changes  in  the  modes  of 
dress.  When  people  look  on  the  fash- 
ion plates  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago 
they  seem  like  ciuicatures.  In  short, 
it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  human 
methods  and  thought  that  what  seems 
artistic,  graceful,  and  beautiful  to  one 

*  Notes  of  a  fermoii  preached  on  the  forty- 
ninth  anniversaiy  of  his  pastorate  of  the 
Cburch  of  the  Pilgrims. 


generation  seems  hideous  in  the  next. 
That  which  was  regarded  as  attractive 
in  an  earlier  age  is  regarded  as  gro- 
tesque in  the  present. 

The  Apostle  in  the  text  has  a  deeper 
significance  in  his  teaching,  he  has  the 
whole  frame  and  figure  of  man  In  the 
lesson  which  he  is  endeavoring  to  im- 
part It  concerns  man*s  habit,  his 
ideas  of  pleasure,  his  government,  his 
business  relations,  his  social  qualities, 
his  legal  status.  We  are  not  to  love 
the  world  too  much.  This  is  the 
great  principle  set  forth  in  the 
Apostle  Paurs  precept  and  preaching. 
Changes  are  always  taking  place  from 
age  to  age  in  the  world's  history. 

These  changes  are  made  necessary 
by  the,  very  nature  of  man's  moral, 
intellectual,  and  progressive  tempera- 
ment. Many  of  them  take  place  so 
quietly  and  unobtrusively  that  they  are 
hardly  observable  at  the  time,  and  men 
become  accustomed  to  them.  There 
is  a  certain  conservativeness  in  human 
nature  that  fights  against  what  appears 
to  be  radical  or  strongly  reconstructive. 
So,  often  we  awaken  to  changes  that 
have  been  going  on  with  a  certain 
molecular  force  without  attracting  the 
attention  which  their  prominence 
would  suggest 

And  these  changes  in  the  main  have 
been  for  good.  They  have  come  from 
the  inventive  genius  of  man,  from  a 
realization  that  certain  things  condu- 
cive to  human  benefit  and  advancement 
have  not  been  thought  of  before,  from 
industrial  progress,  from  energy  and 
moral  power.  The  effort  made  in  the 
direction  of  change  is  to  realize  an  un- 
accomplished ideal. 

It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  all  that  is 
good  and  permanent  in  the  way  of 
change  comes  from  Christianity,  that 
wherever  Christianity  is  most  promi- 
nent there  is  to  be  found  the  highest 
and  best  of  human  achievement 
Wherever  Christianity  is  not  there  is 
stagnation  or  lack  of  the  impetus  that 
leads  on  to  the  progress  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  man's  mission.  Wherever 
Christianity  prevails,  there  inventive 
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genius  multiplies  its  opportunities  and 
resources.  The  more  graceful  form  of 
human  ingenuity  takes  the  place  of  the 
heavier  implement  of  the  savage.  The 
savage  builds  his  hut  like  his  fathers, 
the  Indian  his  teepee  like  his  ancestors, 
the  Bedouin  his  tent  in  the  desert  like 
unto  the  law  that  prevailed  in  the  past. 
The  moment  that  Christianity  comes, 
all  is  changed,  and  what  was  stationary 
and  unprogressive  feels  the  efPect  of 
this  grand  and  enduring  power  of  the 
Master.  There  is  an  immense  inertia 
in  barbarian  society  working  against 
reform,  but  Christianity  can  overcome 
this  inertia,  and  whenever  it  does,  the 
results  accomplished  are  made  mani- 
fest in  varied  phases  of  enlightenment 
and  progress.  Its  effect  is  like  a  spring 
sending  forth  its  waters  of  refreshment 
and  life,  or  like  hope,  that  fountiain  of 
the  Qospel  in  the  world. 

Men  should  not  repine  or  grow  mel- 
ancholy in  view  of  these  numerous  and 
constant  changes  taking  place  in  the 
world.  Doubtless,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
best  ihat  the  fashions  shall  pass  away 
and  that  these  changes  shall  take  place. 
The  ideas  that  have  enduring  power 
will  not  pass  away. 

The  history  of  Rome  well  illustrates 
this  point.  The  empire  was  believed 
to  be  strong  beyond  measure,  in  fact, 
invulnerable;  but  when  Christianity 
came  it  passed  away  as  absolutely  as 
the  mists  passed  away  from  the  Apen- 
nines. The  things  in  the  empire  that 
were  enduring  and  permanent  have 
not  passed  away.  Roman  letters  are 
still  read ;  Roman  law  finds  its  justifi- 
cation in  numerous  codes  and  in  mod- 
em practise.  The  monasteries  and 
nunneries  of  medieval  times  have 
largely  disappeared,  or  where  they  still 
exist  are  shorn  of  their  former  power, 
or  the  features  in  them  that  were  in- 
compatible, yet  the  great  truths  in  the 
church  they  represent  still  remain. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in 
astronomy  and  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  scientific  knowledge.  We 
are  different  from  our  ancestors  of  five, 
ten,  or  twenty  centuries  ago  in  a  thou- 


sand or  a  million  particulars.  We 
differ  in  our  dress,  in  our  mode  of 
thought,  and  in  many  other  ways,  but 
the  real,  spiritual  condition  is  broad- 
ened and  energized  in  us. 

The  decline  of  the  monarchical  idea 
everywhere  except  in  England,  where 
the  crown  remains  as  an  ornament 
rather  than  as  a  power,  an  illustrious 
example  of  modesty,  magnanimity,  and 
Christian  grace,  illustrates  the  advance 
in  the  modem  world. 

In  noting  the  abiding  influence  of 
good,  and  the  changes  made  necessary 
by  progress,  it  is  seen  to  be  proper 
that  each  age  should  have  its  own 
spirit,  and  not  copy  with  any  slavish 
servility  that  of  any  of  its  predecessors. 

These  thoughts  have  been  suggested 
by  the  recollection  of  my  long  pastorate 
in  the  city.  Certainly,  there  could  be 
nothing  more  changed  than  the  Brook- 
lyn of  to-day  from  that  of  the  time 
when  I  came  to  be  the  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims.  Not  only  the 
dress,  but  the  moral  aspect  of  the  city  is 
changed.  From  a  community  of  about 
60,000  inhabitants  the  city  has  grown 
to  have  more  than  a  million.  The 
modest  houses  have  become  palatial 
mansions,  the  leading  business  thor- 
oughfare, which  at  that  time  ran 
through  farm  lands,  is  now  occupied 
by  great  dry-goods  houses  that  minis- 
ter by  the  variety  and  beauty  of  their 
wares  to  the  amenities  and  comforts  of 
life.  The  omnibuses  on  a  few  princi- 
pal streets  have  been  replaced  by  in- 
numerable trolley  cars.  Elevated -rail- 
road cars  thunder  in  the  air  over  our 
heads ;  manufactories  have  multiplied ; 
the  shore-lhie,  which  was  formerly  de- 
serted, is  now  quickened  by  the  life 
and  activity  of  commerce  that  extends 
to  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 
Theaters  have  increased,— at  least,  I 
think  so.  I  suppose  that  saloons  are 
more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the 
population.  I  recognize  the  fact  that 
people  do  feel  sometimes  that  society 
is  going  down,  that  there  is  a  retro- 
gressive movement :  and  there  are  un- 
doubtedly things  that  may  be  re- 
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gretted.  We  may  regret  some  of  the 
customs  of  home  life  that  have  either 
disappeared  or  are  disappearing.  We 
may  regret  some  of  the  pleasing  fea- 
tures of  neighborhood  life  that  have 
passed  away.  We  may  regret  the 
great  flood  of  literature  that  is  poured 
out  on  Sunday  mornings  in  the  form 
of  the  newspaper  press — a  literature  in 
many  instances  that  is  notable  for  its 
wild  and  sensational  headlines,  and  its 
lurid  stories. 

But  nothing  is  happening  to  us  that 
has  not  happened  before,  and  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  equity  and  character 
have  their  roots  firmly  imbedded  in 
the  earth,  and  draw  their  life  and  sus- 
tenance from  God.  The  Gospel  re- 
mains with  us  the  same ;  it  is  the  word 
of  God  manifested  through  His  Son 
and  coming  to  hearts  that  need  it. 
And  until  man  becomes  idiotic  it  will 
remain  in  its  majesty  and  strength  and 
power,  as  long  as  there  are  human 
hearts.  So  the  changes  around  us  are 
chiefly  for  the  best. 

But  whatever  changes  come  we  are 
assured  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  that  the  light  it  sends  forth 
can  never  be  obscured  and  is  for  all 
time  to  see.  It  is  our  purpose  and 
mission  to  distribute  this  Gospel  of 
Christ  so  that  it  will  make  society  no- 
bler, purer,  and  better  wherever  it  goes. 
All  things  pass  away,  the  old  and  the 


new,  but  the  time  will  never  come 
when  the  truths  made  manifest  by  the 
Gospel  will  pass  away.  There  will 
come  a  time  when  the  fashion  in  which 
we  were  formed  will  be  exchanged  for 
a  celestial  immortality  and  perfection 
in  the  city  of  God,  which  He  has 
built  immortal  even  as  He  Himself  is 
immortal.  

TEE    SZVZITE    PEBS0NALZT7    OF 
OEBIST. 
The  Fa>tih»r  in  iM, — John  xiv.  11. 
God  is  in  nature  the  animating  prin- 
ciple, and  in  sanctified  souls  He  is  an 
inspiring  influence.    But,  in  the  Christ 
He  is  a  divine  personality,  God  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh.    And  we  observe 

(1)  God  is  in  Christ  as  an  appreci- 
able personality.  It  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  realize  the  divine  per- 
sonality in  nature.  But  in  Christ 
God  comes  within  the  range  of  our 
senses,  sympathies,  and  experiences. 

(2)  God  is  in  Christ  as  an  attractive 
personality.  God  in  Clirist  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  strongest,  the  tender- 
est,  and  the  most  self-sacrificing  love. 
.  .  .  The  Cross  of  Christ  draweth  all 
men. 

(8)  God  in  Christ  is  an  inimitable 
personality.  His  love  wins  our  hearts. 
His  principles  command  our  con- 
sciences. His  moral  glories  inspire 
our  admiration. 


SUGGESTIVE  THEMES  AND  TEXTS. 


Texts  and  Themes  of  Beoent  Sermons. 

1.  Isaiah  a  Manly  Optimist  "Blessed  are 
ye  that  sow  beside  all  waters.**— Isa. 
zzzii.  80.  Rer.Frank  M.  Bristol,  D.D., 
Evanston,  111. 

Sl  The  Ground  of  Religious  Certainty. 
''Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou 
hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.**— Jolm, 
▼i.  46.  Rev.  George  Hodges,  D.D., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

8.  A  Point-BIank  Question.  **Is  thine  heart 
right "-8  Kings  x.  16.  Rev.  T.  DeWitt 
Talmage,  D.D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

4.  The  Law  of  Spiritual  Gravitation,  or  the 
Secret  of  a  wrecked  Life.  **Lo,  Judas, 
one  of  the  twelve,  came.**— Matt  zzvii. 
47.  Rev.  Georae  Thomas  Dow  ling, 
D.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

6.  The  Toung  Man*s  Goliath.  **So  David 
prevailed  over  the  Philistine  with  a 


stone  and  smote  the  Philistine  and  slew 
him.''--l  Sam.  xv.  17.  Rev.  Calvin  R. 
Hare,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

6.  The  Secret  of  Christian  Infhienoe.    "And 

I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  me.**— John,  xli.  88. 
Rev.  William  P.  MerrUl,  Chicago,  111. 

7.  Our   Divine   Ralations.      '*For   we  are 

laborers  together  with  God:  ye  are 
God*s  husbandry,  ye  are  Goa*s  build- 
ing.'*-l  Corinthians,  iii.  0.  President 
A.  A.  Johnson,  D.D.,  Univeimiliy  of 
Wy<»ning,  Laramie,  Wyo. 
a  Nature  Yoiceleas,  Tet  Speaking  a  Uni- 
versal Language.  **There  is  no  speech 
nor  language,  where  their  voice  Is  not 
heard.  Their  line  is  gone  out  through 
all  the  earth  and  their  words  to  the 
end  of  the  world. '*—Psalm  xix.  8,  4. 
Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.,  BrocAlyn, 
N.  Y. 
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9.  The  True  Ambition:  Little  Things  Well 
Done.  **!/  the  prophet  had  told  thee  to 
do  some  great  thing  wouldst  thou  not 
have  done  itr--8  Kings  ▼.  18.  Bev.  G. 
O.  Jones,  D.D.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

la  Hie  Problem  of  Christian  Unity.  **And 
other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of 
this  fold:  them  also  I  must  bring,  and 
thev  shall  hear  my  Toice;  and  they 
shall  become  one  flock,  one  shepherd.^ 
^John.  X.  10.  Rev.  B.  B.  Tyler,  D.D., 
New  York  city. 

11.  QtringandBeceiring.  "GiToand  it  shall 
be  given  unto  you;  good  measiu^, 
pressed  down  andshaken  together,  and 
running  over,  shall  men  give  into  your 
bosom.  For  with  what  measure  ye 
mete  withal,  it  shall  be  measured  to 
you  again.**— Luke  ri.  88.  Michael 
Bumham,  D.D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

IS.  The  Enthusiasm  of  Lore.  **Love  casteth 
out  fear***— 1  John  !▼.  18L  "For  love 
is  strong  as  death.**— Canticles,  viii.  6. 
Bev.  N.  D.  Hillis,  D.D.,  Chicago,  ni. 

18.  The  Greatest  Brent  in  History.  "And 
when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully 
oome,  they  were  all  with  one  accord 
in  one  place. '*—Aots.  ii.  1-4.  Bev.  Hen- 
ry Palmer,  D.D.,  Penn  Tan,  N.  T. 


ThamM  for  Pulpit  Treatment. 

1.  The  Secret  of  True  Courage.  ("Fear  not, 
Mary:  for  thou  hast  found  favor  with 
God. "-Luke  I.  80.) 

S.  How  C&rist  Comes  to  the  World  To-day. 
CWnosoever  shall  receive  one  of  snob 
children  in  my  name,  receiveth  me; 
and  whosoever  shall  receive  me,  re- 
ceiveth not  me,  but  him  that  sent  me.** 
-Mark  ix.  87.) 

8.  The  Hand  of  God  in  National  Experi- 
ences.   ("How  thou  didst  drive  out  the 

'  heathen  with  thy  hand,  and  plantedst 
them ;  how  thou  didst  afflict  the  people, 
and  cast  them  out.**— Psalm  xliv.  2.) 


4.  Striking  a  Bargain  with  God.     ("And 

Jacob  vowed  a  vow,  saying.  If  God 
will  be  with  me  and  will  keep  me  in 
this  way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me 
bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  so 
that  I  oome  again  to  my  father*s  boose 
in  peace;  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my 
God.-Gen.  xxviii.  80,  21,^ 

5.  Fruits  of  a  Sin.    (" In  the  day  the  drought 

consumed  me,  and  the  frost  by  nignt; 
and  my  sleep  departed  from  mine 
eyes.**— Gen.  xxxi.  40.) 

e.  Christ,  the  World *s  Unifier.  ("For  he  is 
our  peace,  who  hath  made  both  one, 
and  bath  broken  down  the  middle  wall 
of  partition  between  us.**— Eph.  ii  14.) 

7.  The  Eastern  Question.    ("Forbidding  us 

to  speak  to  the  Gentiles  that  they 
might  be  saved,  to  fill  up  their  sins 
always;  for  the  wrath  is  oome  upon 
them  to  the  uttermost.**—!  Thess.  ii.16.) 

8.  Confidence  in  Christ  the  Basis  of  Confi- 

dence in  Christians.  ("And  we  have 
confidence  in  the  Lord  toudiing  you, 
that  ve  both  do  and  will  do  the  thinsrs 
which  we  command  you.**— 2 Thess.  ill. 
4.) 
e.  Fooling  One*s  Self.  ("  For  if  a  man  think 
himself  to  be  something,  when  he  is 
nothing,  he  deceiveth  himself.— Gal. 
vi.  8.) 

10.  Learning  to  Approve  God*8  Will.    ("And 

be  not  conformed  to  this  world:  but 
be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of 
your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is 
that  good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect 
will  of  God.**— Bom.  xii.  2.) 

11.  The  Exdusiveness  of  Bigotry.     ("And 

they  did  not  receive  him  because  his 
face  was  as  tho  he  would  go  to  Jeru- 
salem.**—Luke  ix.  68.) 

12.  Experiment  and  Experience.     (O  taste 

and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good ;  blessed 
is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  him.**— 
Psalm  xxxiv.  8.) 
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HUTTS   rOS   BSYZVAL   SEBHOITS. 

Oomrenient  Seaions. 
When  I  hone  a  convenient  %ea9on, — Acts 

andv.  25. 

Felec  hoped  to  be  entertained.  Ter- 
rified for  five  minutes.  Never  re- 
pented. Felix  not  dead.  Lives  in  this 
city.    Is  here  in  this  church. 

It  is  a  convenient  season — 

1.  When  we  feel  that  we  are  sinners. 
Holy  Spirit  present.  Two  mistakes : 
(a)  I  am  too  sinful,  (fi)  Sense  of  sin 
Is  conversion. 


2.  When  we  have  tried  to  live  a 
good  life  and  have  failed. 

8.  When  our  attention  is  specially 
called  to  religion.  Attention  arrested. 
Serious  for  the  time. 

4.  When  young.  Much  easier. 
Qod  wants  the  whole  life. 

5.  When  old.  How  dose  to  brink ! 
Thief  on  cross.    Kot  too  late. 

6.  To-night.  All  things  ready. 
Think  of  it  I  God  in  heaven  waiting 
on  your  convenience  1 

N.B.  Preaching,  however  pungent, 
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win  not  save  a  soul.    Do  not  expect  to 
be  preached  into  the  kingdom. 

N.B.  A  state  of  religious  anxiety  is 
not  a  state  of  safety.  It  took  Felix  but 
a  moment  to  say  **  Go. "  It  takes  him 
a  long  time  to  regret  that  he  said  it. 

Ehud.* 


Preacher  and  Proorastinator. 

AndashsreaBonedcfngTUMUsnest,  tem- 
perance, and  judgment  to  come,  Felix 
trembled,  and  answered,  Qo  thy  toay 
for  this  time;  when  I  hate  a  convenient 
season,  IwiU  call  for  thee.  He  hoped 
also  that  money  shoiUd  hone  been  given 
him  afPa/ul,  that  he  might  loose  him  : 
wherrfore  he  sent  for  him  the  oftevur, 
and  communed  with  him.  But  after 
two  years  Fortius  Ibstus  came  into 
Fdix*  room:  and  F^ix,  willing  to 
shew  the  Jews  a  pleasure,  Irft  Paul 
Jxmnd.'-KcXs  xxiv.  25-27. 

1.  Felix  sent  for  Paul.  The  preacher 
gets  sent  for  often  and  for  many 
things ;  but  how  little  to  hold  personal 
interviews  on  the  subject  of  **  tiie  faith 
in  Christ. " 

2.  Felix  listened.  A  great  deal 
gained  if  you  can  get  a  man's  ear  for 
a  few  minutes,  that  you  may  drop  a 
word  into  it  about  Christ.  There  is 
hope  of  a  man  so  long  as  you  can  get 
him  to  listen  attentively  to  the  Qospel. 

8.  Felix  trembled.  That  was  the 
best  thing  of  all  about  this  governor. 
Down  underneath  the  crust  there  was 
a  tender  spot,  and  the  arrow  of  truth 
reached  it.  The  sword  of  the  sphrit 
pierced.    What  will  the  man  do? 

4.  Felix  dismissed  the  preacher. 
That  was  the  worst  thing  he  could 
have  done.  Dismissing  preachers  does 
not  destroy  the  truth.  We  have  all 
tried  to  dismiss  the  preacher;  but  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  getting  away 
from  the  effects  of  the  preaching 

5.  Felix  procrastinated.  He  sent 
for  Paul  often  after  this,  but  we  never 
again  read  that  Felix  trembled.  His 
motive  was  money. 

EONIO.* 


HINTS   rOS  PVNB&AL  SBBXONS. 

The  Sting  and  Victory  in  Death. 

The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  Butthanksbs 
to  Ood  which  giveth  us  the  victory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  — ^1  Cor. 
XV.  66,  57. 

I.  A  FouBFOLD  Sting  in  Deatb  to 
THB  Naturajl  Man. 

1.  Physical  suffering,  and  separation 
of  soul  and  body. 

2.  A  final  separation  from  relatives 
and  friends.  A  breaking  asunder  of 
every  cherished  tie  which  binds  him  to 
this  world. 

8.  The  uncertainty  and  darkness  of 
the  unknown  future.  Hobbes  ex- 
claimed :  **!  am  taking  a  fearful  leap 
in  the  dark. " 

4.  The  thought  of  a  sinful  life,  and 
the  knowledge  of  unforgiven  sins. 
This  is  the  greatest  sting  of  all.  **  The 
sting  of  death  is  sin. " 

n.   A  FOUBFOLD  YiCTOBT   IN  DbATH 
to  THB  8FIBITUAL  MaN. 

1.  The  consciousness  of  a  life  of 
faithfulness.  Every  trial,  difiaculty, 
affliction,  and  stormy  scene  in  life  have 
been  met  and  conquered. 

2.  The  consciousness  of  Christ's  pre- 
cious presence  in  the  hour  of  death. 

**  Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed. 
Feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  are. 
While  on  his  breast  I  lean  my  head. 
And  breathe  my  lite  out  sweetly  there.** 

8.  The  assurance  of  a  glorious  resur- 
rection. (See  John  v.  28,  29 ;  xi.  25, 
26;  xiv.  19;  Luke  xx.  86.) 

4.  The  glorious  hope  of  seeing  Jesus 
and  loved  ones,  and  of  entering  into 
the  realization  of  the  joys  and  blessings 
of  an  eternal  life.  Fbtxbll.* 

How  the  ^hteous  Shall  Shine  When 
Christ  Gomes. 

JTten  shaU  the  righteous  shine  forth  as 
the  sun  in  the  kingdom  cf  their  Father, 
—Matt.  xiii.  48. 

As  clouds  cover  the  sky  excluding 
the  sunlight^  so  sin  covers  the  soul  ex- 
cluding Christ's  glory.    Shall  this  for- 
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ever  ooDtlnue?     No;    When    Christ 
comet  He  shall  remove : 

1.  The  doud  of  evil  companions. 
One  sinner  destroyeth  much  good. 
Who  can  measure  the  power  of  evil 
men  on  the  good  ?  When  removed,  the 
righteous  shall  shine  forth  in  the 
kingdom,  etc. 

2.  The  cloud  of  sorrow.  From  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  it  hangs  over  life, 
presses  down  heavily  upon  the  soul, 
causing  it  to  cry  out  in  hittemess. 
When  removed  the  righteous,  etc. 

8.  The  cloud  of  ignorance.  How 
little  man  really  knows  of  himself,  of 
the  Universe  and  of  his  God  I  Shall 
this  continue  forever?  No;  ''Then 
shall,  etc. " 

4.  The  doud  of  sin.  It  has  dark- 
ened our  sky  from  infancy,  harassed 
life,  fining  its  cup  with  bitterness  and 
death.  When  removed,  the  righteous 
shall,  etc. 

5.  Christ  in  the  soul  shall  shine 
forth.  On  the  removal  of  hindrances, 
the  fun  Ught  shall  be  turned  on,  as  in 
lighting  a  building  the  electric  current 
is  turned  on,  fiUing  the  house  with 
glory.  Aleph-Bbth.* 


Bnrrs  fos  xxsoellansous 

8SB1C0NS. 

SUyer  Wings  and  Oolden  Feathers. 

Th&ugh  ye  hoM  lain  among  the  pats,  yet 
shall  yebe  aethe  vfinge  of  a  dove  covered 
ieith  eilver,  cmd  herfea^ken  with  yelUno 
gold.—Ts.  Ixviii.  18. 

FiBST.  a  condition ;  secondly,  a  char- 
acter ;  thirdly,  a  contrast. 

1.  The  figure  of  a  pot  shows  a  con- 
dMcuL  Probably  a  reference  to  cap- 
tivity in  Egypt  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  6).  The 
thought  is  separation  from  the  old  life. 
Israel  was  to  be  a  separated  people. 
It  is  our  privilege  to  be  separated. 

(a)  From  our  old  life  of  sin  (Isa. 
Ixi.  1;  Gen.  xii.  1).  The  backslider 
may  be  recovered  from  lying  among 
the  pots.  Tho  the  Christian  is  com- 
pelled to  live  among  the  pots  he  need 


not  be  a  pot.     (Rev.  iii.  4;  Jas.  i 
27.) 

(b)  From  past  sorrows.  Israel  went 
up  from  a  place  of  affliction  and  stripes 
to  a  place  of  song.  (Ps.  Ixvi.  8 ;  Ps. 
xliz.  4;Jobzzzv.  10.) 

{c)  From  our  old  life  of  soUdtude. 
Israd  was  called  to  ezercise  faith. 
How  their  faith  failed.  Christ  wants 
us  to  live  the  fuU  faith  life ;  a  surren- 
dered, not  a  solicitous,  life  (Matt.  vi. 
25-84). 

2.  Take  up  the  idea  of  character. 
The  figure  represents  the  splendid  in- 
vestiture of  a  redeemed  soul.  Dove,  a 
symbol  of  purity  and  peace.  (Matt. 
V.  8 ;  John  ziv.  7) .  SUver  shines,  re- 
flects. Christian  is  to  be  beautiful 
throughout. 

8.  Who  fails  to  see  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  pot  life  and  the  dove  life? 
(Rom.  zii.  2;  John  z.  10). 

KoiQG.* 

The  Divine  Purchase. 

Ye  are  bought  toith  a  price.— -1  Cor. 

vi.  20. 

Tms  tezt  contains  the  subject  of 
**  The  Divine  Purchase, "  which  may 
be  considered  as  similar  to  any  ordi- 
nary purchase,  i.e.,  having  a  pur- 
chaser, a  seller,  a  fized  price,  and  the 
thing  purchased : 

I.  The  purchaser  is  Christ,  who 
came  from  heaven  to  make  a  purchase. 

n.  The  seUer  is  God's  justice,  in 
whose  bondage  was  man  before  the  ad- 
vent of  Christ.  When  God  created 
man  He  intended  that  man  should  be 
ip  bondage  to  His  righteousness  rather 
than  to  His  justice.  But  man  through 
sin  sold  himself  to  Satan,  and  hence  to 
God's  justice. 

in.  The  fized  price  is  that  which 
justice  demands,  namely,  the  blood  of 
Christ  in  His  atoning  work  on  the 
cross. 

IV.  The  thing  purchased  is  that 
which  is  the  object  of  God's  love  in 
sending  Christ,  and  of  Christ's  love  in 
coming  into  the  world,  namdy,  the 
hnmortal  soul  of  man. 

MSDLET** 
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HINTS  FOB  OOlDIinrZOir  SEBXOHS. 

Tho  SinlessneM  of  Ohrist. 

Yfho  did  no  »n,  neither  wot  guile/ound 
in  his  motOh,^!  Peter  ii.  22. 

I.  The  fact  of  Christ's  sinlessness. 
He  was  Himself  conscious  of  it.  No 
consciousness  of  guilt.  Challenged 
criticism.    Forgave  sin. 

II.  The  nature  of  Christ's  sinless- 
ness. Not  attained  by  development. 
Tempted,  but  not  tainted  by  tempta- 
tion. From  the  heart,  and  manifested 
in  little  things. 

III.  Practical  bearings. 

1.  The  sinlessness  of  Christ  makes 
Him  our  perfect  example.  Only  a  sin- 
less example  will  command  allegiance. 
Sin  not  a  necessary  step  in  moral  de- 
velopment. 

2.  It  is  our  great  condemnation. 
Sense  of  sin  aroused  by  companionship 
with  Him. 

8.  It  is  the  foundation  of  His  love 
to  man.  Holiness  feels  most  pity  for 
sinners. 

4.  It  is  an  essential  element  in  His 
atonement.  An  imperfect  sacrifice 
impotent. 

5.  It  is  the  destiny  of  the  believer. 
Chief  delight  of  heaven,  freedom  from 
sin.     We  shall  be  like  Him. 

Ehud.* 

0  thai  they  teere  wise,  that  they  under- 
stood  this,  ihai  they  would  consider  their 
2a^^^/— Deuteronomy  xxxii.  29. 

Our  guide  proposed  to  "run"  the 
Big  Rapids,  the  worst  spot  on  the 
river.  He  was  the  only  man  who  dared 
make  the  attempt.  Above  the  cal- 
dron, in  the  smooth  water,  he  care- 
fully balanced  the  skiff,  got  a  firm 
grip  of  the  oars,  pointed  the  bow  to- 
ward the  black  central  thread  of  the 
shoot.  Very  slowly  he  drifted  toward 
the  rushing  waters,  his  face  showing 
his  anxiety.  But  the  moment  the 
skiff  was  caught  in  the  dash,  the  look 
of  concern  was  gone,  and  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  enjoy  the  wild  excitement. 

"You  see,"  said  he  afterward, 
"  there  is  no  danger  in  the  rapids  if  you 


only  strike  them  right.  If  I  hadn't 
entered  them  just  so,  they  would  have 
got  a  twist  on  the  boat  that  I  couldn't 
have  overcome.  The  danger  is  chiefly 
at  the  first  moment. " 

So  is  it  in  our  struggle  with  any 
trouble.  The  danger  is  in  the  way  we 
strike  it.  Especially  does  the  com- 
placency of  the  dying  hour  depend 
upon  the  preparation  of  mind  we  have 
previously  made  for  it.  It  will  be  too 
late  to  adjust  our  souls  for  the  final 
dash  when  in  the  grip  of  the  pains  of 
dissolution,  or  the  bewilderment  of 
the  eternal  interests  that  surge  against 
the  mind.  Few  can  say  with  a  good 
Christian  man,  who  gathered  from  the 
sad  looks  of  the  family,  and  of  the  phy- 
sician, that  they  were  fearful  on  his 
account,  "Doctor,  tell  me  the  worst 
Tou  can  neither  frighten  nor  grieve 
me.  I  have  long  been  prepared  for 
anything  my  Lord  may  want  to  do 
with  me. "  L. 

Wherrfore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that 
which  is  not  bread?  and  your  labor  for 
thai  which  saOsfieth  not  .'—Isaiah  1  v.  2. 

Loins  XIV.,  in  the  pride  of  his 
power,  sent  his  armies  across  the 
French  borders  to  capture  strcmgholds 
to  keep  which  added  to  the  expense  of 
his  government,  but  which  the  more 
astute  men  of  his  court  saw  he  could 
not  always  maintain.  No  one  cared  to 
offend  his  majesty  by  criticizing  his 
policy.  At  length  Fenelon  wrote  him 
a  letter,  in  which  he  said,  "Tou  do 
not  reflect,  sire,  that  you  are  fighting 
on  ground  that  is  sinking  beneath  your 
feet. "  How  much  such  sinking  ground 
there  Is  about  every  lifel  Worldly 
fortune  I — "Naked  camel  out  of  my 
mother's  womb,  and  naked  shall  I 
return . "  Honor  1 — we  shall  soon  "  have 
no  name  on  the  street.  **  Health  I— we 
"  all  do  fade  as  the  leaf. "  Life  1—"  the 
sands  of  time  are  sinking, "  etc.     r 

Occupy  till  I  come  (Luke  xix.  18) : 
inadequate  translation  of  King  James's 
Version. 

Trade  ye  herewith  tiU  I  come:  ade- 
quate translation  of  Revised  Version. 
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LZGETS  OK  SOBZPTUBAL  TB7TE3 
FEOX  BSOENT  SOISNOE  AKD 
HXST0B7. 

By  Rkv.  Geo.  V.  Reichel,  Ph.D., 
Brockport,  N.  Y. 
NoTHmo  New  undeb  the  Sun 
(see  Eccl.  i.  9,  10).— It  would  seem 
that  of  all  modeiD,  wonderful  Inven- 
tioDS,  the  phonograph  would  be  an  ex- 
ception to  the  above  dictum  of  the  wise 
man;  and  that  the  most  hopeful  of 
scientists  living  in  centuries  preceding 
the  present  would  not  even  have  fore- 
shadowed the  possibility  of  such  an  in- 
strument. Yet,  not  more  than  two  or 
three  months  ago,  Dr.  Frank  L. 
James,  of  St.  Louis,  while  glancing 
over  a  copy  of  an  old  work  by  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac,  entitled  ''Histoire  Co- 
mique  des  £tat8  et  Empires  de  la  Lune 
et  du  Soliel, "  was  greatly  surprised 
to  note  the  following : 

*^  The  author  (De  Bergerac)  is  on  a 
voyage  over  the  moon.  Left  alone  a 
little  while  by  his  guide,  the  latter 
gives  him,  to  help  pass  away  the  hour, 
some  books  to  read.  The  books,  how- 
ever, are  different  from  any  seen  on 
earth:  in  fact,  they  are  little  boxes, 
which  Cyrano  thus  describes : 

^  *  On  opening  one  of  these  boxes,  I 
found  I  know  not  what  kind  of  metal 
(apparatus)  similar  to  our  clock- 
work, composed  I  know  not  of  how 
many  little  devices  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible machinery.  It  was  a  book, 
certainly,  but  a  most  marvelous  one. 
which  has  neither  leaves  nor  charac- 
ters, a  book  to  understand  which,  the 
eyes  are  useless— one  needs  only  use 
his  ears.  When  one  wishes  to  read  this 
book,  he  connects  it  by  a  sort  of  little 
nerve  to  his  ear.  Then  he  turns  a  nee- 
dle to  the  chapter  that  he  wishes  to 
bear,  and  immediately  from  the  instru- 
ment, as  from  the  mouth  of  a  man,  or 
from  a  musical  instrument,  proceed  all 
the  words  and  sounds  which  serve  the 
Orands  Lunaires  for  language. ' 

**  I  will  say  further  that  Cyrano  an- 
ticipated many  of  the  inventions  and 
conceptions  of  modern  aeronauts.  No 
wonder  that  he  was  considered  by  his 
contemporaries  as  'somewhat  off,'  or, 
as  the  French  say,  as  a  eerf)6au  bruU. " 


AlTD  ALL  THE  HOST  OF  HEAVEN 
SHALL  BE  DISSOLVED,  AND  THE  HEAV- 
ENS SHALL  BE  BOLLED  TOGETHER  AS 
A  SCROLL  :  AND  ALL  THEIR  HOST  SHALL 
FALL  DOWN,  AS  THE  LEAF  FALLETH 
OFF  FROM  THE  VINE,  AND  AS  A  FALL- 
ING  FIO   FROtf     TH^     FIO-TREB     (ISS. 

xxxiv.  4).— The  instability  of  the 
planetary  system  is  virtually  admitted 
by  scientific  men.  One  of  them,  the 
famous  Dr.  Charles  Young,  of  the  As- 
tronomical Observatory  at  Princeton, 
says: 

'^Tbe  solar  system  is  open  to  many 
causes  which  may,  at  some  time,  seri- 
ously derange  it,  many  conceivable  ac- 
tions which  would  necessarily  termi- 
nate in  its  destruction,  such  as  Uie 
retardation  of  planetary  motions  caused 
by  a  resisting  medium,  or  by  the  en- 
counter with  a  sufficiently  dense  swarm 
of  meteoric  matter.  We  add  also,  that 
the  asteroids  have  not  the  same  guar- 
antees of  safe^  as  the  larger  planets. 
The  changes  of  their  inclinations  and 
eccentricities  are  not  narrowly  limited. " 


That  brinoeth  out  their  host  bt 
number:  he  callbth  them  all  bt 
NAMES  (Isa.  xl.  26).— This  ancient 
statement  still  remains  far  in  advance 
of  the  latest  modem  astronomical  sci- 
ence. We  have  absolutely  no  data  in 
our  present  knowledge  that  can  give 
us  even  the  beginning  of  the  concep- 
tion of  vastness  implied  in  this  utter- 
ance, and  it  is  highly  probable  that  we 
never  shall  have.    Says  Dr.  Young : 

**The  stars  that  are  visible  to  the 
eye,  though  numerous,  are  by  no  means 
countless.  If  we  take  a  limited  re- 
gion, as,  for  instance,  the  bowl  of 
^The  Dipper,  *  we  shall  find  that  the 
number  we  can  see  within  it  is  not 
very  large— hardly  a  dozen.  In  the 
whole  celestial  sphere,  the  number  of 
stars  bright  enough  to  be  distinctly 
seen  by  an  average  eye  is  only  between 
6,000  and  7,000— and  that  in  a  per- 
fectly clear  and  moonless  sky :  a  little 
haze  or  moonlight  will  cut  down  the 
number  fully  one  half.  At  any  one 
time,  not  more  than  2,000  or  2,500  are 
fairly  visible,  since,  near  the  horizon, 
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the  small  stars  (which  are  vastly  the 
most  numerous)  disappear.  The  total 
number  which  could  be  seen  by  the 
ancient  astronomers  well  enough  to  be 
observable  with  their  instruments  is 
not  quite  1, 100.  With  even  the  small- 
est telescope,  the  number  is  enormously 
increased.  A  common  opera-glass 
brings  out  at  least  100.000;  and  with 
a  2i-inch  telescope,  Argelander  made 
his  'Durchmusterung'  of  the  stars 
north  of  tiie  equator,  more  than  600,  - 
000  in  number.  The  Lick  telescope, 
86  inches  in  diameter,  probably  reaches 
about  100,000,000." 

Then,  as  to  the  "^  names'*  of  the  stars. 
Dr.  Toung  tells  us  that  only  about  60 
of  the  brighter  stars  have  been  given 
names  of  their  own,  while  others  are 
designated  simply  by  their  places  in 
the  constellations  and  by  letters;  also 
by  catalog  numbers,  and  by  synonyms. 

OnB  stab  DIFFESBTH  FBOMAl^OTHBR 
STAR   IN  GLORY    (1    Cor.    XV.    41).— It 

does  not  detract  from  the  accuracy  of 
the  exegesis  of  this  statement,  to  un- 
derstand precisely  why  the  stars  differ 
in  brightness.  A  noted  astronomer 
thus  makes  the  matter  clear : 

"*  The  apparent  brightness  of  a  star, 
as  seen  from  the  earth,  depends  both 
on  its  distance  and  on  the  quantity  of 
light  it  emits,  and  the  latter  depends 
on  the  extent  of  its  luminous  surface 
and  upon  the  brightness  of  that  sur- 
face; as  Bessel  long  ago  suggested, 
'there  may  be  as  many  dark  stars  as 
bright  ones.'  Taken  as  a  class,  the 
bright  stars  undoubtedly  average 
nearer  to  us  than  the  faint  ones,  and 
lust  as  certainly  they  average  larger 
in  diameter,  and  also  more  intensely 
luminous.  But,  when  we  compare  a 
single  bright  star  with  a  faint  one,  we 
can  seldom  say  to  which  of  the  three 
different  causes  it  owes  its  superiority. 
We  can  not  assert  that  a  particular  faint 
star  is  smaller,  or  darker,  or  more  dis- 
tant than  a  particular  bright  star,  un- 
less we  know  something  more  than  the 
simple  fact  that  it  is  fainter. " 


The  System  of  Nature  in  which  we 
live  impresses  itself  on  the  mind  as  one 
System.  It  is  under  this  impression 
that  we  speak  of  it  as  the  Universe. 
It  was  under  the  same  impression,  but 
with  a  conception  specially  vivid  of 
its  order  and  its  beauty,  that  the  Greeks 
called  it  the  Eosmos.— 2>uA:e  of  Argyll, 
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Bt  Rev.  Arthur  L.  Golder,  Eliot, 
Mahob. 

Why  "Clothed  In  Whiter 

Es  th(U  avercometh,  the  same  ahaU  be 
dothed  in  white  raiment.— -^ev.  iii. 

Whttb  is  the  emblem  of  purity ;  it 
should  also  be  the  emblem  of  Christian 
unselfishness. 

According  to  the  theory  of  color, 
white  is  the  result  of  a  combination  of 
all  the  prismatic  colors,  and,  in  order 
for  any  material  substance  to  reflect 
white  to  the  vision,  it  must  give  forth 
every  color  it  receives  from  the  lumi- 
nous source  in  a  perfect  proportion  of 
each  prismatic  tint. 

Each  color,  other  than  white,  is  pro- 
duced as  the  result  of  the  reflecting 
material  absorbing  part  of  the  tints 
and  giving  forth  the  remainder. 

For  instance,  the  red  rose  is  red  be- 
cause the  flower  is  selfish  enough  to 
absorb  every  other  tint  of  white  light 
except  the  red,  which  it  flings  forth  to 
attract  admiration. 

The  pure  white  lily  unselfishly  gives 
forth  all  it  receives,  yea,  with  even  a 
greater  harmony  of  blending  than  as 
received  from  the  yellowish  light  of 
the  sun. 

Thus  unselfish  was  the  Christ-life; 
and  thus  must  be  our  lives  if  heavenly. 

BeoeiTing  Ohriit. 

But  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them 
ffote  he  power  to  become  the  eone  of 
6?<?d.— John.  i.  13. 

Wht  is  it  that  there  is  in  winter,  in 
our  latitude,  snow  and  intense  cold, 
and  in  summer  heat,  beautiful  foliage, 
and  flowers? 

The  answer  of  the  unthinking  is  that 
the  sun  must  be  a  great  deal  nearer  in 
summer.  This  is  not  so.  The  sun  is 
8, 100, 000  miles  nearer  the  earth  in  win- 
ter than  in  summer.  The  difference  in 
temperature  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
earth  in  winter  does  not  receive  the 
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direct  heat  of  the  son,  but  hidines  it- 
self 80  as  to  reflect  the  rays  obliquely, 
hence  it  does  not  profit  by  the  heat; 
while  in  summer  it  opens  its  bosom 
to  receive  and  store  up  the  beneficent 
rays. 

Christ  is  at  all  times  just  as  near  to 
the  sinner  as  to  the  righteous.  May 
we  not  say  in  some  respects  nearer, 
since  He  leaveth  the  ninety-and-nine 
to  search  for  the  lost  one.  But  the  sin- 
ner's heart  is  turned  away  from  Christ 
while  that  of  the  righteous  is  opened 
to  receive  Him. 

Belation  of  Korals  to  Health. 

Fear  the  Lord  and  depart  frwn  evU.  It 
ihall  he  health  to  thpnawl  and  marrow 
to  thy  &m«.— Prov.  iii.  7,  8. 

Thb  writer  of  this  proverb  little 
knew  that  these  words  would  be  con- 
finned  by  modem  science  in  a  remark- 


able way.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  a  mad  dog's  bite  is  poisonous, 
and  a  nursing  mother  afflicted  with 
great  grief  may  poison  her  infant.  It 
has  now  been  demonstrated,  by  a  series 
of  careful  experiments,  that  every 
state  of  mind  produces  its  chemical 
change  in  the  blood.  Anger,  grief, 
melancholy,  joy,  all  register  them- 
selves chemically.  Moreover,  these 
scientists  are  enabled,  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  to  tell 
the  state  of  mind  the  person  was  in  at 
the  time.  The  most  important  part  of 
the  discovery  is  that  the  states  of  mind 
induced  by  unrighteousness,  and  lack 
of  trust  in  Qod,  produce  unhealthy 
and  destructive  chemical  changes  lead- 
ing to  ill-health  and  shortening  of  life ; 
while  the  mind  held  in  check  from  evil 
passions,  and  filled  with  the  peace  of 
God,  produces  favorable  action  condu- 
cive to  health  and  long  life. 


HELPS   AND    HINTS,   TEXTUAL   AND   TOPICAL. 
By  Abthub  T.  Pibbsok,  D.D. 


The  Lav  of  Xntual  Abiding. 
Abide  in  me  and  1  in  you,So\m  xv.  4. 

The  law  of  mutual  abiding  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  truth  pre- 
sented in  the  New  Testameni;,  as  affect- 
ing the  believer's  holy  living  and  holy 
serving.  The  word  (jievtS)  abide  and 
its  equivalents,  remain,  continue, 
dwell,  etc.,  occur  a  score  of  times 
in  this  one  discourse,  each  time  giving 
new  light  on  the  great  theme. 

Note  the  figure  drawn  from  plant- 
life.  Botany  shows  us  that  the  fibers 
of  the  vine-stock  and  branch  mutually 
intertwine,  so  that  a  careful  micro- 
scopic examination  can  trace  those  of 
the  stock  penetrating  to  the  outmost 
twigs,  and  those  of  the  branch  pene- 
trating to  the  roots.  The  Creator  of 
all  knew  these  facts  which  botany  has 
discovered  only  within  fifty  years. 

This  great  passage  (John.  xv.  1-16) 
suggests : 


I.  The  mutual  abiding;  with  three 
conditions : 

1.  The  fundamental  or  essential  con- 
dition ;  the  indwelling  Holy  Spirit  of 
Life. 

2.  The  instrumental  condition;  the 
indwelling  Word  of  Qhrist. 

8.  The  evidential  condition:  fruit- 
bearing. 

This  fruit-bearing  is  more  than  mere 
service  in  winning  souls ;  it  includes, 
as  our  Lord  teaches : 

{a)  Love  such  as  He  exercises. 

(5)  Joy  such  as  He  enjoys. 

{e)  Prayer  such  as  He  offers. 

(d)  Obedience  to  His  commands. 

The  figure  here  used  is  so  complete 
as  to  be  almost  an  analogy.  The  vine 
bears  fruit  through  the  branches. 
And  this  fruit  is  the  **  fulness  of  Him 
who  filleth  all  in  all.  ** 

The  beauty  of  the  vine  is  seen  in  the 
branches  where  the  foliage  and  fiower 
and  fruit  all  appear.    The  beauty  of 
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the  Lord  our  Qod  should  be  upon  us. 
(Psa.  xc.  17), 

Apart  from  the  yine  stock  the 
branch  is  nothing  and  can  yield  no- 
thing. Our  whole  life,  character,  and 
service  depend  on  our  vital  union  with 
Christ. 

What  a  lesson  on  humility  I  So  de- 
pendent are  we  upon  Christ  that  every- 
thing in  us  that  has  any  attraction  or 
power  or  value  is  not  our  own  but  His. 
The  whole  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
branch  is  really  that  of  the  vine. 

What  a  lesson,  too,  on  identity— that 
vine  and  branch  have  the  same  nature 
and  nurture,  soil  and  sap,  root  and 
fruit,  life  and  growth. 

n.  This  union  with  Christ  is  set 
forth  in  seven  chosen  forms  or  figures : 

1.  One  is  from  the  mineral  realm : 
Building  and  living  stones. 

2.  One  is  from  the  vegetable  realm : 
Vine  and  branches. 

8.  One  is  from  the  animal  realm: 
Sheep  and  shepherd. 

4.  One  is  from  the  family  life :  Fam- 
ily and  members. 

5.  One  is  from  the  social  life :  Com- 
monwealth and  citizens. 

6.  One  is  from  the  human  kingdom : 
Body  and  limbs. 

7.  One  is  from  the  marital  relation : 
Bride  and  bridegroom. 

To  all  of  which  might  be  added,  an- 
other sublimer  than  all— the  spiritual 
realm :  He  that  is  joined  to  the  Lord  is 
one  spirit.  Thus  these  seven  or  eight 
forms  of  representation  exhaust  all  the 
possib^ities  of  language  or  imagina- 
tion. Only  by  combining  all  can  we 
get  the  full  divine  conception.  The 
last  is  the  sublimest ;  for  while  on  all 
others  the  possibility  of  separation  ex- 
ists—spirit is  indivisible. 


The  Inspired  Word. 

The  inspiration  of  the  Word  of  Qod 
can  only  be  revealed  to  the  devout  and 
attentive  student.  There  is  an  un- 
doubted purpose  in  every  feature  and 
particularity  of  the  inspired  Word. 
The  reader  can  not  but  notice  the  three- 
fold inscriptions  which   suggest  the 


Trinity,  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy"  (Triaa- 
gion) .  Why  have  we  only  a  dUagion 
in  one  case — "Grace,  grace  unto  it!" 
Zech.  iv.  7.  If  this  is,  as  has  been 
generally  held,  a  prophecy  of  Christ's 
second  coming,  and  the  completion  of 
the  redemptive  scheme  by  the  setting 
of  the  capstone  on  the  pyramid,  that 
capstone  itself  represents  one  of  the 
persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  but  two 
remain ;  to  the  grace  of  the  capstone  it- 
self is  added  the  grace  of  the  Father 
and  the  grace  of  the  Spirit 

The  Wages  of  Sin  and  the  Oift  of 
CM. 

Romans  vi.  28.— This  is  the  grand 
climax  of  an  argument.  The  sixth 
chapter  of  Romans  is  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrines  of  grace  already 
taught  from  the  third  chapter  on.  The 
Great  Question  is,  "  Shall  We  Serve  God 
or  Serve  Sin."  The  teaching  is  very  em- 
phatic :  henceforth  we  should  not  serve 
sin  but  God  ;  not  yield  our  members  as 
instruments  unto  sin,  but  as  instruments 
of  righteousness  unto  God.  Sin  shall 
not  have  dominion,  for  the  mastery  be- 
longs to  God.  And  the  Apostle  appeals 
to  us  whether  we  are  not  the  servants 
of  him  whom  we  obey,  whatever  our 
outward  profession. 

And  now,  having  contrasted  servants 
of  sin  and  servants  of  God,  as  to  the 
service  rendered,  he  closes  with  the 
contrast  of  the  final  issue.  The  service 
of  sin  issues  in  death :  the  service  of 
God  issues  in  life. 

The  careful  use  of  words  is  to  be 
noted.  Death  is  here  represented  first, 
as  the  fruit;  second,  as  the  end;  and 
third,  as  the  vxiges  of  sin.  The  fruit 
(icapTTov),  because  sin  naturally  pro- 
duces death,  as  a  tree  does  fruit ;  the 
end  {rtXo^) ,  because  it  is  the  awful  goal 
to  which  all  the  paths  of  sin  tend,  and 
in  which  they  terminate;  the  wages 
{by\)uvia),  because  it  is  the  stipend  or 
pay  which  sin  provides  as  compensa- 
tion for  service  1 

On  the  other  hand,  the  servant  of 
God  finds  the  fruit  of  obedience  is 
holiness;  the  end  is  everlasting  life; 
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and  the  gift  {xapurfta),  not  wages,  is 
the  same— not  wages,  because  wages 
imply  a  debt  discharged,  or  a  desert 
met,  but  eternal  life  is  never  repre- 
sented as  earned,  deserved,  or  bought, 
by  any  believer.  God  does  pay  wages, 
but  this  is  additional  to  eternal  life, 
pay  for  ioark  done,  as  a  saved  sinner ; 
serving  God  not  to  obtain  eternal  life, 
but  out  of  gratitude  for  the  free  gift 
of  grace. 

The  thought  of  death  as  the  fruit, 
end,  and  wages  of  sin  is  one  not  often 
grasped,  even  imperfectly.  Death 
means  much  more  than  extinction  of 
physical  life,  or  separation  of  soul  and 
body.  It  involves  all  that  process  of 
gradual  decay  of  sensibility,  of  will- 
power, of  every  capacity  for  good, 
sympathy  with  holiness,  which  is  the 
inevitable  fruit  of  sin.  This  is  a  de- 
partment of  the  great  subject  far  too 
little  presented  in  modem  preaching, 
and  hence  far  too  little  apprehended  by 
men. 

James  speaks  of  even  the  wisdom 
of  this  world  as  **  earthly,  sensual, 
devilish''  (James  iii.  15).  This  is  the 
natural  history  of  sin ;  even  in  its  most 
refined  forms  it  is  first  of  all  earthly, 
essentially  of  earth  and  having  a  dis- 
tinctively worldly  and  carnal  savor. 
It  goes  ht>m  earthly  to  sensual,  deify- 
ing the  indulgence  of  the  flesh ;  as  in  all 
false  religions  lust  has  been  sanctioned 
and  even  sanctified  as  part  of  religious 
worship  1  And  from  sensual  it  sinks 
to  devilish,  taking  on  diabolical  fea- 
tures, and  even  leading  to  the  worship 
of  demons.  This  is  the  history  of 
every  sinner ;  let  him  alone  and  he  goes 
from  the  worldly  and  carnal  to  the 
sensual,  and  then  to  the  diabolical. 

The  Chinese  have  a  curious  mode  of 
torture— <;utting  away  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  body  first,  and  gradually 
coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  vital  ^ 
parts ;  avoiding  purposely  these  latter 
that  the  agony  may  be  prolonged  ;  but 
nevertheless  mutilating  the  whole  body 
and  making  death  ultimately  sure. 
Sin  is  a  gradual  mutilation  of  charac- 
ter—reducing man  more  and  more  to  a 


wreck  of  manhood— blunting,  dulling, 
destroying  one  power  and  capacity 
after  another,  but  postponing  the  ut- 
ter ruin,  the  worst  and  the  most  fatal 
mutilation  to  the  last. 

We  have  often  thought  that  the  Ger- 
man rationalism  that,  disguised  in 
modem  scholarship,  and  under  refined 
names,  is  now  irreverently  hacking  and 
cutting  away  the  body  of  the  blessed 
Word  of  God,  purposely  disguises  its 
tme  end  and  aim,  lopping  off  the 
parts  which  seem  of  least  importance 
to  the  vital  substance  of  Scripture,  at- 
tacking the  inspired  book  at  points  re- 
motest from  the  heart  of  its  teachings, 
but  slowly  and  surely  approaching  to- 
ward the  vital  parts.  The  whole  pro- 
cess is  a  mutilation— it  all  means,  if  it 
be  countenanced  and  allowed,  an  ulti- 
mate destruction  of  the  book,  or  the 
faith  of  men  in  it  as  the  true  book  of 
God.  

The  New  Oritioism  Hot  Hew. 

In  the  published  "Proceedings  of 
the  Baptist  Congress. "  in  Detroit,  in 
1894,  Prof.  Howard  Osgood,  following 
an  eminent  ''higher  critic"  who  had 
been  giving  an  epitome  of  the  latest 
discoveries  in  Biblical  stud;^,  spoke  as 
follows.  The  extract  is  given  precisely 
as  printed  in  those  proceedings,  and  as 
copied  and  reprinted  in  The  Iruth. 

"  I  will  read  you  some  statements  of 
an  eminent  higher  critic.  They  are  in 
his  words,  not  mine.  I  will  read  them 
slowly,  and  if  any  one  finds  in  them 
any  false  statement  of  the  most  ap- 
proved results  of  the  Higher  Criticism 
of  to-day,  I  will  gladly  give  my  time 
in  which  to  say  so. 

"1.  The  earnest  dates  of  Old  Testa- 
ment books. 

" '  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
no  book  in  tiie  Bible  was  written  be- 
fore the  exile,  at  least  it  is  provable 
from  the  books  themselves.  .  .  .  that 
they  were  not  written  till  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Jewish  monarchy. ' 

*'2.  All  the  books  are  compilations. 

*"  *  All  the  books,  by  the  contradictions 
within  each  one, and  between  the  books, 
prove  that  they  are  compilations.  This 
is  plainly  seen  in  Kings  and  Chroni- 
cles. The  book  of  I^iah,  in  all  its 
parts,  is  a  compilation  from  several 
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authors.  The  compilers  mixed  the 
writings  of  different  authors  with 
each  ouier. ' 

''S.  The  books  reedited. 

'"Most  or  ail  those  books  have  been 
revised  and  altered  bj  editors  who  took 
the  liberty  to  add  or  supply  what  they 
saw  fit. ' 

**4.  History?  or  prophecy? 

**'It  is  very  di£acult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, for  us  now  to  distinguish  what 
was  really  prophetic  in  those  writings, 
from  what  is  barely  historical. ' 

'*5.  The  Pentateuch. 

'''All  the  contradictions  in  time, 
place  and  circumstance,  that  abound  in 
the  books  ascribed  to  Moses,  prove  to  a 
demonstration  that  those  books  could 
not  be  written  by  Moses  nor  in  the 
time  of  Moses. '  *  The  style  and  man- 
ner in  which  these  books  are  written 
give  no  room  to  believe,  or  even  to 
suppose,  that  they  were  written  by 
Moses.' 

"  *  From  the  historical  and  chronologi- 
cal evidence  contained  in  these  books, 
Moses  was  not,  because  he  could  not 
be.  the  writer  of  them.  * 

"'The  book  of  Genesis,  tho  it  is 
placed  first,  was  one  of  the  latest  books 
to  be  written. ' 

"  Does  anv  one  say  that  these  are  not 
the  claimed  results  of  the  most  ad- 


vanced Higher  Criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  great  discovery  of  mod- 
em scholarship?  I  do  not  see  any  one 
rise  up.  Then  I  take  it  that  you  find 
no  fault  with  these  statements  of  those 
results,  as  I  do  not.  These  statements, 
8  and  4,  were  written  by  Thomas 
Morgan  ('the  Christian  Deist,'  as  he 
called  himself)  in  his  work,  'The 
Moral  Philosopher.'  vol.  ii.,  p.  168. 
1787;  and  1.  %  and  5,  are  taken  from 
Tom  Paine 's  'Age  of  Reason,'  pp. 
80-117  (Boston,  1864).  written  in 
Paris,  almost  to  a  day.  100  years  ago. 

These  men  dedarea  that  these  results 
infallibly  proved  two  things :  1,  that 
the  Bible  was  not  from  God ;  2,  that 
Jesus  was  not  God.  If  these  state- 
ments are  true,  do  they  not  go  a  lone 
way  toward  proving  what  Morgan  and 
Paine  claimed  they  prove?  Can  Jesus 
Christ  be  God  and  yet  rest  His  claims 
on  a  fraudulent  history  and  a  spurious 
prophecy?  .  .  .  Let  me  read  you  an- 
other sentence  from  Paine:  'My  belief 
in  the  perfection  of  the  Deity  will  not 
permit  jxm  to  believe  that  a  book  so 
manifestly  obscure,  disorderly,  and 
contradictory,  can  be  His  work.'  If 
the  Bible  is  a  book  'manifestly  ob- 
scure, disorderly,  and  contradictory,' 
then  I  should  agree  with  P^ne  that  it 
can  not  be  from  God. " 


ILLUSTRATIONS   AND   SIMILES. 


DANOBBS  OF  ONB-SIDBD  DBYEIr 
OPMBNT.— Men  who  ooDcentrate  them- 
selves all  upon  one  point  may  be  sharp, 
acute,  pungent-tbey  may  have  spear-like 
f oroe  of  character,  but  they  are  never  broad 
and  round,  never  of  full-proportioned  man- 
hood; which  can  only  be  obtained  by  the 
carrying  forward  of  the  whole  of  a  man 
in  an  even-breasted  march.— fiisnry  Waxd 
Betcher, 

lilFE  ▲  TAPOR-A  BBASON  FOB 
NOT  COUNTING  UPON  THB  FUTUBB. 

—James,  in  his  epistle,  uses  this  veiy  strik- 
ing image:  **For  what  is  your  lifef  It  is 
even  a  vapor,  that  appeareth  for  a  little 
time,  and  then  vanisheth  away."  Watch 
the  morning  mist  rising  in  the  air  and  van- 
ishing—melting into  the  sky— with  the  rising 
sun.  and  you  will  get  something  of  the  force 
of  the  image.  A  moment,  a  flitting  shadow, 
nothingness  1  The  closing  year  enforces  the 
lesson:  **Oo  to  now,  ye  uiat  say.  To-day  or 
to-morrow  we  will  go  into  sucn  a  city,  and 
continue  there  a  year,  and  buy  and  sell  and 
get  gain :  whereas  ye  know  not  what  shall 
be  on  the  morrow.    For  what  is  your  life?" 

CHBIST  AND  WOMAN— The  female 
sex,  in  which  antiouity  saw  nothing  but  in- 
feriority, which  Pl&to  considered  intended  to 
do  the  same  things  as  the  male,  only  not  so 
well,  was  understood  for  the  first  time  by 
Obrist.  His  treatment  brought  out  its  char- 
acteristics, its  superiorities,  its  peculiar 
S)wer  of  gratitude  and  self-deyotion.— JESoce 
omo. 


TEMPBBANCE       ENFOBCBD.—  The 

ChrUtian  Advocate  (New  York)  has  placed 
the  public  under  obligation  for  getting  at 
**the  bottom  truth**  in  the  matter  presented 
below,  and  demonstrating  that  the  truth  is 
worth  vastly  more  than  the  lie. 

Some  months  ago  the  statement  went  the 
rounds  of  the  papers  that,  when  Benjamin 
Harrison  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  Stotes.  he  said  that  be  was 
the  sole  survivor  of  nis  college  class,  *'the 
rest  having  filled  drunkard^s  graves,  and 
that  therefore  he  would  not  touch  wine.** 
Mr.  Harrison,  when  written  to  on  the  sub- 
ject by  the  editor.denied  that  he  had  said  so, 
and  denied  that  it  was  true.  Later,  the  story 
was  revived,  but  connected  with  William 
Henry  Harrison,  the  grandfather,  during 
his  candidacy.  This,  too,  on  investigation, 
was  shown  to  be  without  foundation  in  fact; 
but  the  investigation  prepared  the  editor 
**with  the  truth  to  do  as  much  for  the  cause 
of  temperance,  and  furnish  as  strong  a  warn- 
ing against  the  evils  of  intemperance,  as 
would  have  been  done  by  the  original  lie 
bad  it  been  a  truth.**  T!h»  letter  explains 
itself. 

Editor  Christian  Advocate:  Your  favor  of 
August  20  duly  received.  My  absence  from 
home  since  its  reception  prevented  an  ear- 
lier reply.  With  reference  to  the  erroneous 
Siotation  of  the  words  of  General  WliUam 
enry  Harrison,  at  the  Washington  House, 
Chester,  on  his  tour  Bastduring  his  Presi- 
dential campaign,  wherein  he  is  quoted  as 
slurring  the  character  of  bis  former  ooUecs 
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clawmatea,  I  deom  it  my  duty  to  make  a 
peraonal  explanatioii  In  rebuttal,  belleylng 
tiuU  I  am  DOW  the  only  survivor  of  the  re- 
oeptlOD  committee  haviutp  him  in  charge 
on  that  occasion. 

The  words  in  controversy— that  is,  **!  am 
one  of  a  class  of  seventeen  young  men  who 
craduated,  and  the  other  sixteen  filled 
arunkards*  flrravee,  all  through  the  pemi- 
oions  habit  ot  wine-drinking"— were  not 
uttered  by  the  general  on  that  occasion. 

▲t  dinner,  in  the  Washington  House  at 
Chester.  I,  as  a  member  of  the  committee, 
sat  near  the  general  and  heard  all  he  said. 
After  excusing  himself  twice  by  refusing  to 
take  a  glass  of  wine  with  one  of  a  committee 
from  New  York  who  were  waiting  to  take 
him  to  that  city,  the  gentleman  still  per- 
sisted in  urging  the  matter. 

Upon  the  third  request  I  noticed  a  warm 
flnan  suffusing  the  face  of  the  general  as  he 
dashed  back  his  chair,  and,  rising  with  an 
uplifted  arm,  with  great  earnestness  ex- 
cuUmed: 

"^Sir,  yon  may  press  that  cup  to  my  lips, 
but  its  contents  shall  have  no  reception  in 
my  stomach.  I  Joined  the  army  at  twepl7 
years  of  age,  and  nineteen,  with  me,  all 
about  the  same  age,  and  I  have  had  all  the 
exposure  incident  to  army  life,  night  and 
day,  for  months  together,  with  nothing  but 
the  canopy  of  heaven  as  my  covering.  My 
comrades  all  have  gone  to  premature  graves 
by  the  fashionable  practise  of  winenclrink- 
ing,  while  I  owe  all  my  present  health,  hap- 


piness, and  prosperity  to  my  resolution, 
made  when  I  started  life,  to  avoid  strong 
drink,  which  I  have  never  broken.  Will  you 
urge  me  nowf* 

The  effect  of  these  words  upon  those  pres- 
ent was  electrifying,  the  buss  of  the  bar- 
room dying  away  to  the  hush  of  death,  while 
I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  applause.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  he  was  not  again 
urged  to  ** pledge  with  wine."  It  will  thus 
appear  that  the  reference  made  was  to  his 
army  comrades,  and  not  to  his  college 
classmates! 

I  am  glad,  at  eighty-six  years  of  age,  to 
be  able  to  give  living  testimonv  to  what  was 
said  on  that  occasion,  and  thus  correct  a 
wrong  that  might  attach  to  both  his  com- 
rades and  himself,  an  office  which  perhaps 
none  other  living  could  perform. 

H.  L.  PowBLL,  of  the  committee. 

FhiUdelphia,  Pa. 

PIiANTS,  ANIMAI.S,  lOBK.— Plants 
exist  in  themselves.  Insects  by,  or  by 
means  of,  themselves.  Men,  for  themselves. 
There  is  growth  only  in  plants;  hut  there  is 
irritability,  or,  a  better  word,  instinctivity, 
in  insects.  Tou  may  understand  by  insect, 
life  in  sections— difCused  generally  over  all 
the  parts.  The  dog  alone,  of  all  brute  ani- 
mals, has  a  <rr6pyi),  or  affection  upward  to 
man.  The  ant  and  the  bee  are,  I  think, 
much  nearer  man  in  the  understanding  or 
facultv  of  adapting  means  to  proximate 
ends  than  the  elephant.— Coleri^e. 


EXEGETICAL    AND    EXPOSITORY   SECTION. 


TBB  VNZVEB8AL  HALLELVJAE. 

Psalm  ozlyiiL 
Bt  Tai^bot  W.  Chambbbs,  D.D. 

Each  of  the  last  five  Psalms  in  the 
collectioii  begins  and  ends  (margin) 
with  the  word  Hallelujah,  which  is 
simply  the  ADglicized  expression  of 
the  Hebrew  term  which  means  ''Praise 
ye  the  Lord. "  That  it  had  come  to 
have  a  proverbial  use  as  an  ejaculation 
is  shown  by  its  occurrence  in  the  Apo- 
calypse (ziz.l,  4),  where  John  heard 
the  voice  of  a  great  multitude  in 
heaven,  saying.  ''Hallelujah:  Salva- 
tion and  glory  and  power  belong  to  our 
God.  **  The  peculiarity  of  the  present 
Psalm  is  that  while  the  singer  does  not 
utter  it  for  himself,  he  summons  every- 
body else,  even  the  whole  creation,  to 
join  in  the  ascription.  Things  with 
life  and  things  without,  rational  beings 
and  irrational,  are  asked  to  swell  the 
mighty  chorus.  The  result  is  a  burst 
of  poetry  and  devotion,  far  surpassing 
anything  in  the  ancient  Christian  litur- 
gies. 


The  Lyric  naturally  divides  itself 
into  two  parts ;  one  addressed  to  heaven 
(vs.  1-6),  the  other  addressed  to  earth 
(vs.  7-14). 


Hallelujah! 
Praise  Jehovah  from  the  heavens, 

Praise  Him  in  the  heights. 
Praise  ye  Him.  all  His  angels, 

Praise  ye  Him,  all  His  host 
Praise  ye  Him,  sun  and  moon. 

Praise  Him,  all  ye  stars  of  light 
Praise  Him,  ye  heavens  of  heavens. 

And  ye  waters  that  be  above  the  heavens. 
Let  them  praise  the  Name  of  Jehovah, 

For  He  commanded  and  they  were  created. 
He  hath  also  established  them  for  ever  and 
ever. 

He  hath  made  a  decree  which  shall  not 


pass  away. 


n. 


Praise  Jehovah  from  the  earth. 

Ye  sea-monsters  and  all  deeps: 
Fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapor. 

Stormy  wind,  fulfilling  his  word: 
Mountains  and  all  hills. 

Fruit  trees  and  all  cedars: 
Beasts  and  all  cattle. 

Creeping  things  and  flying  fowl: 
Kings  of  the  earth  and  cdl  peoples. 

Princes  and  all  judges  of  the  earth: 
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Both  young  men  and  maidens. 

Old  men  and  children: 
Let  them  praise  the  Name  of  Jehovah, 

For  His  Name  alone  is  exalted. 
His  Majesty  is  abovelearth  and  heaven. 
And  He  hath  lifted  up  a  horn  for  His 
people. 
Praise  for  all  His  saints. 
For  the  sons  of  Israel,  a  people  near  unto 
Him. 
Hallelujah  I 

The  poet  begins  with  heayen,  aaking 
that  the  praise  shall  resound  from  its 
lofty  heights.  Then  he  passes  to  its 
inhabitants  in  direct  address,  summon- 
ing all  God's  angels  and  all  His  hosts. 
As  the  last  word  (Englished  as  iSs66k>^A 
in  Rom.  ix.  29,  Jas.  t.  4)  is  applied 
elsewhere  both  to  the  angels  and  to  the 
heavenly  bodie),  it  here  affords  a  natu- 
ral transition  from  one  to  the  other. 
Accordingly  sun  and  moon  and  the 
shining  stars  are  next  addressed. 
Everywhere  else  at  the  time  this  Psalm 
was  penned  the  hosts  of  heaven  were 
objects  of  worship,  and  even  in  Chris- 
tian times  their  movements  were  be- 
lieved to  influence  the  events  of  human 
life.  So  far  from  yielding  to  such 
idolatry  and  superstition,  the  Hebrew 
singer  calls  on  these  glittering  orbs  to 
praise  their  Maker.  Even  the  highest 
heaven  and  the  watery  clouds  which 
are  above  the  lower  heaven  (Gen.  i.  7 ; 
Ps.  civ.  8)  receive  the  same  invoca- 
tion. Some  have  objected  to  the  refer- 
ence to  the  watery  abyss  which  has  the 
firmament  for  its  floor.  But,  as  Dr. 
Maclaren  justly  says,  ''It  is  absurd  to 
look  for  astronomical  accuracy  in  such 
poetry  as  this ;  but  a  singer  who  knew 
no  more  about  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
and  depths  of  space,  than  that  they 
were  all  God's  creatures  and  in  their 
silence  praised  Him,  knew  and  felt 
more  of  their  true  nature  and  charm 
than  does  he  who  knows  everything 
about  them  except  these  facts.  **  The 
sufficient  reason  why  they  should  praise 
Jehovah  is,  that  to  Him  they  owe  both 
their  original  existence  and  its  contin- 
uance. No  blind  force  of  nature  keeps 
tlie  lights  of  heaven  in  their  place,  but 
the  will  of  Him  who  called  them  into 
being 


The  Second  Part  of  the  Lyric  begins 
with  the  lowest  places  just  as  the  first 
part  began  with  the  highest.  The 
primary  mention  is  given  to  "sea- 
monsters,  "  which  appear  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  scale  in  creation  (Gen.  i.  21) . 
The  mythical  term  dragon  is  retained 
here  in  the  Revised  Version,  altho  the 
true  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  is  given 
in  Genesis  and  should  have  been  carried 
through  the  Old  Testament.  The 
ocean -depths  in  which  these  huge 
aquatic  animals  disport  themselves,  are 
also  called  on  to  praise  their  Maker. 

The  next  couplet  passes  to  the  inani- 
mate and  unconscious  agencies  of  na- 
ture—agencies full  of  movement  and 
power;  fire,  including  the  lightning's 
flash ;  hail,  such  as  made  one  of  the 
sore  plagues  of  Egypt;  snow,  which 
God  "giveth  like  wool;"  vapor,  in- 
cluding clouds,  mist,  and  smoke ;  and 
stormy  wind,  like  the  hurricane.  All 
these  are  servants  of  Jehovah  and 
should  give  to  Him  honor.  Even  the 
destructive  tempest  obeys  Him,  as  we 
are  told  in  the  famous  description  of  a 
storm  at  sea  in  Ps.  cvii. : 

"For  He  oommandeth  and  raiseth  the 

stormy  wind, 
Which  lifteth  up  the  waves  thereof.** 

Then  the  poet  passes  to  the  solid 
earth,  and  speaks  to  its  lofty  summits 
like  Lebanon  or  its  lower  elevations 
like  Tabor ;  to  its  chief  forms  of  vege- 
table life,  fruit-bearing  and  forest 
trees,  the  latter  represented  by  the  tall 
cedars ;  to  the  chief  orders  of  animal 
life,  wild  beasts  and  domestic  cattle, 
with  a  speciflc  mention  of  "  the  lowest 
worm  that  crawls  and  the  light- winged 
bird  that  soars."  All  these  should 
have  voices  to  praise  the  Lord.  Hav- 
ing risen  thus  step  by  step  in  the  scale 
of  being,  from  the  inorganic  to  the 
organic,  the  poet  arrives  at  man  as  the 
crown  of  creation,  in  whom  praise  be- 
comes vocal  and  conscious. 

All  men  without  distinction  of  race 
or  rank  or  age  or  sex  are  alike  bound 
to  praise  the  Lord.  All  peoples  owe 
to  Him  their  distinct  region  and  char- 
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acter,  and  should  recognize  t^  fact. 
All  kings,  howeyer  great,  are  amenable 
to  Him,  and  all  judges  are  one  day  to 
stand  at  His  judgment  seat.  Thelf 
elevation  above  their  fellows  should 
only  excite  them  to  more  fervent 
praise  So  as  to  age.  The  old  are  to 
remember  Him  who  has  spared  them 
so  long,  and  the  young  to  give  Him  the 
dew  of  their  youth.  Even  the  children 
are  not  to  think  that  their  immaturity 
exempts  them  from  the  duty  and  the 
privilege.  Still  less  is  the  gentler  sex 
to  refrain  from  joining  in  the  song 
-which  celebrates  Jehovah. 

At  the  end  of  this  part  the  poet  re- 
peats the  summons  to  praise,  but 
gives  a  different  reason.  It  is  not  be- 
cause of  their  creation,  but  because  of 
Jehovah's  exalted  Nature  and  His  spe- 
cial grace.  He  had  raised  up  a  horn 
of  salvation  for  His  people,  >.«.,  had 
wrought  for  them  a  signal  deliverance, 
and  thus  furnished  a  theme  for  new 
and  swelling  praise.  The  children  of 
Israel  were  ''a  people  near  unto  Him, " 
standing  in  a  more  intimate  relation 
than  any  others.  The  great  motive  of 
the  Psalm  is  that  God,  besides  the  reve- 
lation written  on  the  visible  creation, 
had  graciously  revealed  Himself  to 
Israel  in  particular,  and  had  mightily 
succored  them.  For  this  display  of 
His  grace  and  glory  the  whole  universe 
is  called  to  praise.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  interpret  the  words  as  a  prophetic 
forecast  of  what  Paul  (Rom.  viii.  21) 
calls  the  deliverance  of  the  creation 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption.  They 
are  rather  the  utterance  of  a  soul  filled 
with  a  sense  of  Jehovah's  infinite 
majesty  and  boundless  grace,  and 
which  therefore  can  not  refrain  from 
calling  on  heaven  and  earth,  all  things, 
animate  and  inanimate,  to  unite  in  one 
resounding  and  endless  Hallelujah. 

Incurably  prosaic  readers  may  object 
to  such  extravagance,  but  none  that  are 
familiar  with  the  Oriental  cast  of 
Hebrew  emotion.  No  one  fails  to  rec- 
ognize the  meaning  of  Isaiah  when  he 
says  (Iv.  1%) ,  **  the  mountains  and  hills 
shall  break  forth  before  you  into  sing- 


ing, and  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall 
dap  their  hands."  A  great  English 
statesman  once  said  that  something 
must  be  pardoned  to  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty. Surely  much  may  be  pardoned 
to  the  spirit  of  devotion. 

Nor  is  it  narrowness  to  summon  the 
wide  world  to  celebrate  Israel's  deliv- 
erance. The  universe  is  asked  to 
praise  not  Israel,  but  Israel's  €k)d,  and 
to  praise  Him  for  what  He  did  in  car- 
rying out  the  progressive  revelation  of 
His  will.  A  people  near  unto  Him 
must  precede  the  appearance  of  One 
who  is  to  be  a  light  to  all  the  Qentiles. 
The  Old  Testament  is  an  indispensable 
condition  of  the  New. 

The  Psalm  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
dominating  spirit  of  the  whole  Psalter 
{Sepher  TehiUim),  the  book  of  the 
Praise -Songs  of  Israel.  The  devout 
worshiper  feels  that  he  can  not  do  jus- 
tice to  the  subject,  can  not  appropri- 
ately set  forth  the  glory  of  Jehovah, 
and  hence  summons  to  his  aid  the  entire 
creation.  Nothing  is  too  high,  nothing 
too  low,  to  escape  his  call.  How  much 
more  should  tiiey  emulate  his  zeal, 
who  know  not  only  what  the  Lord  did 
for  His  ancient  covenant  people,  but 
also  the  manifold  wisdom  and  the  un- 
speakable grace  displayed  in  the  gift  of 
His  Only-Begotten  Son  for  the  ransom 
of  a  lost  world  1 


XEAKZNa  or  "BELzaiON"  nr 

JAKES  Z.  27. 

By  Henbt  W.  Buttz,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Pbestoekt  of  Drew  Theoloqical 
Sbmikabt,  Madisok,  N.  J. 

NoTWiTHSTANDiNa  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  philological  studies, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  lexicog- 
raphy, much  remains  to  be  done  in 
this  direction.  The  interpretation  of 
the  New  Testament  affords  a  rich  field 
in  which  these  studies  may  be  applied. 
The  various  shades  of  meaning  com- 
mon to  words  in  all  languages  make  it 
impossible  to  render  a  Greek  word  uni- 
formly by  the  same  English  word.  It 
will  be  conceded,  however,  that  where* 
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eyer  a  meaning  is  found  which  will  fit 
all  the  passages  where  the  word  occurs, 
that  meaning  is  likely  to  be  the  correct 
one. 

An  example  of  this  difiQcultj  is 
found  in  James  i.  27 :  **  Pure  religion 
and  undefiled  before  our  God  and 
Father  is  this :  to  visit  the  fatherless 
and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to 
keep  himself  unspotted  from  the 
world. "  The  word  BprfaKtia,  here  ren- 
dered ** religion, ''has  been  an  embar- 
rassing one  to  the  exegete.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  but  three  places  in  the  New 
Testament,  viz.  :  James  i.  27;  Acts 
xxvi.  5,  Col.  ii.  18.  The  passage  in 
Acts  reads  thus :  *^  That  after  the  strait- 
est  sect  of  our  religion  (n^c  ifierkpoQ 
Bptjaiulac)  I  lived  a  Pharisee. "  Col.  ii. 
18 :  **  Let  no  man  rob  you  of  your  prize 
by  a  Yoluntaiy  humility  and  wor- 
shiping of  the  angels"  {Opj^axei^  ruv 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  two  of  these 
passages  our  revisers  translate  OpnoKeia 
by  "religion, "  and  in  the  remaining 
passage  by  **  worshiping. "  The  revi- 
sers were  apparently  led  to  do  this  by 
exegetical  necessity,  notwithstanding 
their  principle  to  translate  the  same 
Greek  word  by  the  same  English  equiv- 
alent. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also 
that  the  two  passages.  Acts  xxvi.  5, 
and  Col.  ii.  18,  where  the  Greek  word 
is  rendered  differently,  are  both  the 
language  of  Paul.  This  might  appear 
to  some  as  a  dear  case  proving  that 
Colossians  is  not  a  Pauline  production 
—that  the  account  of  Paul's  speech  be- 
fore Festus  and  Agrippa  was  correct, 
but  that  Colossians  is  by  the  hand  of 
another  writer. 

A  study  of  the  lexicons  is  of  course 
helpful,  but  their  value  is  largely  de- 
rived from  the  citations  of  illustrative 
passages  which  they  furnish.  Cremer 
defines  the  adjective  corresponding  to 
the  noun  rendered  religion  to  mean 
•*  God-fearing, "  and  adds  that  in  Herod- 
otus it  describes  religious  conduct, 
etUtus,  in  general  only  or  as  specially 
zealous.  A  modem  Greek  lexicon  de- 
fines it  as  "pious,   devout,   bigoted. 


superstitious."  This  is  an  instance 
where  the  study  of  the  Septuagint  and 
other  non-classical  works  will  be  of 
special  service.  Hatch,  in  his  "Essays 
on  the  Septuagint, "  has  shown  us  the 
facts  about  the  word.  The  passages 
are  chosen  from  his  "  Essays  on  Biblical 
Greek, "  and  the  renderings  are  his. 

1.  The  word  does  not  occur  in  Attic 
Greek,  so  we  are  without  a  guide  there. 

2.  It  is  found  in  Philo,  in  the  phrase 
rendered  "  external  observances,  instead 
of  holiness. " 

8.  Josephus  (Antiq.  fx.  13,  8)  says: 
"  Solomon  restored  the  decaying  prac- 
tise of  giving  tithes  and  first-fruits  to 
the  priests  and  Levites,  that  they  may 
always  remain  in  attendance  on  public 
worship, "  etc. 

4.  In  the  Septuagint  (Wisdom  zvi. 
18,  27).  "And  to  an  increase  of  idola- 
trous service  also,  did  the  ambition  of 
the  artificer  impel  the  ignorant, "  where 
it  refers  to  superstitious  observances  of 
worship.  The  rendering  of  the  word 
in  this  last  passage  in  the  Vulgate  is 
**euUu/ram,*^  which  in  late  Latin 
means  "religious  worship. " 

5.  In  2  Mace,  v,  6,  we  have  "  the  wor- 
shiping of  vain  idols  is  the  beginning 
and  cause  and  end  of  all  evil. "  The 
general  meaning  which  underlies  the 
word  in  all  these  passages  is  worship 
"by  external  observances. " 

We  now  return  and  inquire  how  we 
may  apply  this  discussion  to  the  New 
Testament  passages.  We  find  that  the 
rendering,  "  worship, "  will  meet  the 
conditions  of  all  these  texts,  and  that  the 
variation  of  English  rendering  is  un- 
necessary. Acts  xxvi.  5'  "After  the 
straitest  sect  of  our  worship,  I  lived  a 
Pharisee."  Col.  ii.  18;  "Worshiping 
of  angels. "  as  in  the  revised  version. 
James  i.  27 :  "True  worship  and  unde- 
filed, "  etc.  St.  James  proposes  to  say 
that  better  than  all  external  observances 
is  "to  visit  the  fatherless  and  the 
widows  in  their  affliction. " 


See  the  epistle  of  St.  James  i.  26,  27, 
where,  in  the  authorized  version,  the 
Greek  word  OpijaKeta  is  rendered  relig- 
ion. This  is,  or,  at  all  events,  for  the 
English  reader  of  our  times,  has  the 
effect  of  an  erroneous  translation. — 
Coleridge, 
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SCHOOL    OF   BIBLE  STUDY.* 


Thb  object  of  the  School  of  Bible- 
Study  is  to  encourage  the  systematic 
study  of  the  Bible,  first  by  the  preacher 
of  the  Word,  and  then,  through  him, 
by  the  family,  church,  Bible-class, 
academy,  college,  and  theological  semi- 
nary. It  is  not  the  study  of  Hebrew  or 
Greek  that  is  proposed ;  nor  of  criti- 
cism, higher  or  lower ;  nor  of  theology 
or  philosophy ;  nor  of  geography  or 
history ;  nor  of  art  or  archeology ;  not 
of  any  of  these,  except  incidentally, 

but  of  THE  BiBLB. 

The  complaint  is  widely  heard  that 
a  generation  is  growing  up,  or  has 
grown  up,  that  is  ignorant  of  the  Bible, 
and  so  without  the  key  to  the  greatest 
literature  of  the  world,  and  without 
any  adequate  basis  for  a  strong  and 
rational  Christian  life.  The  only  rem- 
edy is  in  a  return  to  the  study  of  the 
Bible  itself.  In  seeking  to  bring  about 
this  return,  the  aim  of  this  course  will 
be,  to  help  to  the  mastery  of  the 
Bible  as  a  unit,  by  studying  its  books 
in  connection  with  the  unf oldinh  of  the 
One  Thought  and  Flan  of  Divine  Re- 
demption. 

Such  study  by  the  minister  will  afford 
the  best  preparation  forgiving  his  peo- 
ple, in  one  of  the  Sunday  services  each 
week,  what  he  will  find  them  just  now 
most  interested  in,  and  most  anxious  to 
get.  The  unfolding  of  one  of  the 
Books  of  the  Bible  in  its  relations  to 
the  rest  of  the  Bible,  and  in  connection 
with  its  own  origin,  aim,  and  plan, 
with  even  average  ability  and  earnest- 
ness, we  have  never  known  \f>  fail  to 
draw  and  interest  and  hold  a  congrega- 
tion. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  the 
Unity  of  the  old  Testament  will  be 
presented,  with  suggestive  treatment 
and  outlines  of  the  various  Books,  their 
relations  to  the  whole,  and  their  part 
in  the  unfolding  of  the  plan  of  divine 

*  Forthe  general  atm  of  the  varloiw  Oouraee. 
of  Study  and  Beading  to  be  oonduoted  under 
thdtlUes,  **8chool  of  BlbleStudy,**  "Schoolof 
Social  Sclenoe,'*etc,  see  Editorial  Section. 


Redemption.  Hints  and  helps  will  be 
given  from  month  to  month  in  connec- 
tion with  the  progressive  unfolding  of 
the  plan.* 

There  are  doubtless  many  pastors  and 
Bible-class  teachers  and  Christian  En- 
deavor leaders  who  will  be  glad  to 
supplement  the  teaching  of  the  pulpit 
by  directing  their  classes  of  intelligent 
young  people  in  a  more  detailed  study 
of  the  various  books,  with  the  aid  of 
"  Key ''  and  "  Chart, "  on  the  Lord's  day 
or  during  the  week. 

Old  Testament   Stndy^January   to 
June. 

Thb  Bible  is  the  record  of  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  Divine  Beligion  of  Salva- 
tion, from  its  origin  and  germ,  in  the 
Protevangelium,  or  First  Promise,  in 
Genesis  (iii.  15),  to  its  consummation 
in  the  glories  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  tn. 
Revelation  (xxi.,  zxii.).  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  regarded,  as  skeptics 
represent  it  to  be,  as  the  entire  Hebrew 
literature,  nor  as  a  disjointed  mass  of 
materials— a  medley;  but  as  a  con- 
nected Book,  into  which  all  the  con- 
tained Books  enter  in  making  up  a  com- 
plete unity.  To  this  unity  ihepwrpow 
of  Qod  in  the  redemption  of  the  loorld 
furnishes  the  natural  key. 

In  applying  this  key,  the  Bible  nat- 
urally opens  into  Two  Farts  that  pre- 
sent the  Two  Successive  Stages  in 
the  progress  of  the  divine  work  of  re- 
demption : 

Fart  First,  containing  the  story  of 
the  Divine  Religion,  in  its  earlier,  in- 
complete, typical  form,  and  as  confined 
mainly  to  a  single  people— the  Jews. 

Fart  Second,  containing  the  story 
of  that  Divine  Religion,  in  its  later  and 
complete  form,  as  given  to  all  the 
world,  represented  especially  by  Jew, 
Roman,  and  Greek,  the  type-races  of 
mankind. 

*  It  Is  expected  that  a  "Key  to  Old  Testa- 
ment Uni^"  will  be  ready  soon;  also  a 
**  Chart"  presenting  the  whole  subject  dearly 
to  the  eye,  as  an  aid  to  its  easy  comprehension. 
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The  Unity  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  to  be  sought  in  connection  with  the 
first  of  these  Stages :  the  Unity  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  connection  with 
the  second. 

In  order  to  any  successful  and  pro- 
fitable study  of  the  Old  Testament  plan 
and  unitj,  it  is  necessary — 

First,  to  grasp  and  appreciate  the 
Law  of  Movement  and  Progress 
in  its  development,  as  originating  in 
great  Formative  Ideas  and  Forces,  con- 
nected with  redemption,  represented 
by  great  leaders  and  becoming  em- 
bodied in  the  social,  legal,  political, 
and  religious  arrangements  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  Jewish  race. 

Second,  to  grasp  and  appreciate  the 
Guiding  Principle,  that  the  Old 
Testament  is  to  be  viewed  as  God's 
work  of  Giving  the  Divine  Religion  to 
man  in  its  old  form,  and  through  it 
preparing  the  Chosen  People  and  the 
world  for  Christ,  and  that  Religion  in 
its  new  form.  So  viewed,  the  history 
involves  a  long  divine  training  of  the 
Chosen  People,  and  a  gradual  develop- 
ment, rational  and  practical,  of  the  Di- 
vine Religion  itself. 

In  the  Old  Testament 

Two  Stages  are  presented : 

1.  The  Historical  Introduction  of 
the  Divine  Religion  into  the  World. 
This  is  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch. 

2.  The  Development  of  the  Di- 
vine Beligion  in  the  World,  or  the 
fixing  of  its  formative  ideas  in  the 
minds,  hearts,  and  lives  of  the  Chosen 
People  by  the  agency  of  inspired  men, 
through  its  embodiment  in  the  great 
religious  worlds  and  institutions  of 
the  Hebrew  race.  This  is  recorded 
in  the  remaining  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 


The  Five  Books  ofMosbs— Januabt. 

The  First  Stage  of  Old  Testament 
Development,  or  that  recorded  in  the 
Pentateuch,  or  Five  Books  of  Moses, 
embraces : 

The  Historical  Introduction  of 
the  Divine  Beligion  of  Salvation 


in  the  World,  in  Five  Successive 
Phases- 
presented  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Levit- 
icus, Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy. 
Each  of  the  Five  Books  is  a  distinct, 
essential,  and  natural  part  of  an  or- 
ganic whole,  and  in  order  to  be  at  all 
understood  must  be  so  studied. 

Genesis— First  Phase. 

The  First  Phase  in  the  Historical  In- 
troduction of  the  Religion  of  Salvation 
into  the  World  is  that  of— 

The  Origin  of  the  Beligion,  and 
of  the  People  chosen  to  be  its  De- 
positary and  Guardians, 
presented  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
This  Book  thus  lays  the  foundation  for 
the  Bible  religion  and  all  the  subse- 
quent Books  of  the  Bible.  It  is  at  once 
the  Book  of  Origins  and  the  Book  of 
Generations. 

Starting  from  God,  as  Elohim,  .the 
originator,  in  ^'the  beginning,"  it 
presents  the  creation  of  the  universe 
and  of  the  earth  which  is  to  be  the 
stage  of  redemption ;  the  creation  of 
man,  who  is  to  be  the  subject  of  re- 
demption, and  Jehovah's  covenant 
with  him ;  the  origin  of  human  sin,  in 
the  fall  of  man  in  Eden,  making  the 
necessity  for  redemption ;  the  Protev- 
angelium,  or  First  Gospel  to  Adam 
(veiled  in  the  curse  pronounced  upon 
the  tempter) ,  the  starting-point  of  re- 
demption; the  Abrahamic  covenant, 
the  organization  of  redemption  ;  the  ori- 
gin and  separation  of  the  Chosen  Fam- 
ily of  Patriarchs,  who  were  to  be  the 
ancestors  of  the  Chosen  People ;  and  the 
origin  and  iraining  of  the  Chosen  Peo- 
ple, who  were  to  furnish  the  repository 
and  to  become  the  permanent  guar- 
dians of  the  Divine  Religion  of  Re- 
demption in  its  old  form. 

For  the  purposes  of  study,  the  Book 
of  Genesis  may  be  divided— according 
to  the  simple  literary  structure  of  the 
production  itself— into  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Ten  Sections : 

Introduction.  The  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  universe  and  of  the  earth 
and  man  (ch.  i.-ii.  8). 
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Each  Section  begins  with  a  formal 
tiUe :  ''These  are  the  generations, "  or 
its  equivalent.  Their  subjects  are  as 
follows  :~1.  The  earth  in  its  relations 
to  Adam  (ii.  4-iT.  36).— 2.  The  de- 
scendants of  Adam  (v.-vi.  8).— 8. 
The  family  of  Noah,  and  the  Deluge 
(tL  ^iz.  38).— 4.  The  descendants 
of  Noah  and  the  dispersion  of  the  race 
from  Babel  (x-xi.  9).— 5.  The  de- 
scendants of  Shem  (xi.  10-26).— 6. 
The  descendants  of  Terah,  and  the  his- 
tory of  Abraham  (xi.  27-xxv.  11).— 
7.  The  descendants  of  Ishmael  (xxt. 
12-18). — 8.  Isaac  and  his  descendants 
(XXV.  19-xxxv.  29).— 9.  The  family 
of  Esau  (xxxvi.  1-xxxvi) . — 10.  Jacob 
and  his  descendants  (xxxvii.  2-1.  26) . 

The  division  best  suited  to  the  needs 
of  a  student  or  thoughtful  investi- 
gator of  the  unity  of  the  Bible,  is 
that  based  upon  the  Successive  Stages 
in  the  Development  of  the  Protevangel- 
ium,  or  First  €k)spel  Promise,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Promised  Seed. 

The  Book  of  Genesis,  from  this  point 
of  view  consists  of  an  Xntroduction 
and  Three  Farts  narrating  the  relig- 
ious development  of  the  Covenant  of 
Jehovah  in  the  history  of  three  men — 
Adam,  Noah,  and  Abraham— and  their 
descendants. 

Introduction.  History  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  universe,  of  the  earth  which 
is  to  be  the  abode  of  man,  and  of  man 
who  is  to  be  the  subject  of  redemption 
(ch.  i.-ii.  8). 

Part  First.  The  Story  of  Adam,  the 
Covenant  of  Works  and  the  Protevan- 
gelium— the  germ  of  the  Covenant  of 
Grace,  with  veiled  promise— with  the 
subsequent  development,  resulting  in 
the  apostacy  of  all  the  race  except  the 
family  of  Noah  (ii.  4r-vi.  8). 

Fart  Second.  The  History  of  Noah 
and  his  Family,  under  a  gracious  tho 
incomplete  Covenant,  and  a  distinct 
promise — with  their  later  evil  develop- 
ments, resulting  in  the  dispersion  from 
Babel,  and  the  formation  of  the  nations 
with  which  Israel  is  to  come  in  contact  in 
the  future,  and  in  universal  heathenism 
— till  the  days  of  Abraham  (vi.  9-xi.82). 


Fart  Third.  The  History  of  the 
Separation  of  Abraham  and  his  Descen- 
dants from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
from  the  evil  elements  among  them- 
selves (Ishmael,  the  sons  of  Eeturah, 
Esau,  etc.)  ;  their  introduction  into  Ca- 
naan as  the  Promised  Land ;  the  new 
and  better  Covenant  of  Special  Grace, 
with  full  and  rich  promises,  made  with 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob;  and  the 
Patriarchal  Lives  until  Israel  is  settled 
in  €k)shen  in  Egypt,  for  development 
and  training,  apart  from  the  world  of 
heathenism,  as  the  ClJhosen  People  of 
God  (xii.-l). 

Two  Stages  in  the  Patriarchal  His- 
tory may  be  distinguished  in  Part 
Third : 

1.  The  Development  and  Completion 
» of  the  Abrahamic  Covenant,  in  con- 
nection with  the  three  patriarchs, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  as  sojourners 
in  the  Promised  Land  (ch.  xii.  1-xxxvi. 
48). 

2.  The  Providential  Transfer  of  the 
Chosen  Family— in  ccmnection  with  the 
history  of  .Joseph,  beginning  with  his 
being  sold  into  Egypt— from  Canaan 
to  Goshen  in  Egypt,  where  it  should  be 
kept  from  contamination  by  the  world 
of  heathenism,  until  it  should  grow 
into  the  Chosen  People,  ready  in  €k>d's 
time  to  become  a  nation,  prepared  to 
enter  into  full  covenant  with  God  and 
to  receive  the  Divine  Religion  from 
Him  (xxxvii.-l.). 

Exodus— Second  Fhase. 

Exodus,  the  Second  Book  of  Moses, 
records  the  Second  Phase  in  the  His- 
torical Introduction  of  the  Religion  of 
Salvation  unto  the  World,  that  of— 

The  Committing  of  the  Beligion 
of  Salvation  by  Jehovah  through 
Moses,  to  the  Chosen  People  as 
its  Depositary  and  Guardian,  and 
His  establishing  His  Throne 
among  them. 

The  Exodus,  or  going  out  of  Israel 
from  Egypt,  is  merely  a  subordinate 
event. 

The  Book  of  Exodus  naturaDy  falls 
into  Three  Farts:  r^^^^A^ 
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Fart  First.  The  Making  or  Birth 
of  the  Israelitish  Nation,  and  its  pre- 
liminary trainiog  in  the  knowledge  of 
Jehovah  (ch.  i.-xi.  21). 

Fart  Second.  Jehovah's  Manifesta- 
tion to  the  Nation  and  the  Establish- 
ment of  His  Covenant  with  them  (zi. 
2a-xxxiv.). 

Fart  Third.  The  Building  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  the  Establishment  of 
Jehovah's  Residence  and  Throne  in  the 
midst  of  the  Chosen  Nation,  comple- 
ting the  Theocracy  (XXXV. -zL). 

Leviticus— Third  Fhase. 

Leviticus,  the  Third  Book  of  Moses, 
presents  the  Third  Phase  in  the  His- 
torical Introduction  of  the  Divine  Re- 
ligion Into  the  World— 

The  Way  to  Approach  and  Wor- 
ship Jehovah  on  His  Throne  in  the 
Tabernacle,  in  seeking  His  Favor 
and  Salvation. 

The  salvation  has  been  made  known, 
and  Jehovah  has  made  himself  acces- 
sible to  His  people.  But  how  shall 
they  approach  Him? 

Leviticus  contains  the  Friest-Code 
or  Bitnal  of  Salvation.  Jehovah,  who 
in  Exodus  lays  the  foimdation  of  the 
Divine  Religion  in  the  Mosaic  Cove- 
nant, and  takes  His  seat  upon  His  throne 
in  the  Tabernacle,  in  Leviticus  gives  His 
people  the  Law  of  Beligious  Wor- 
ship, or  of  approach  to  and  communion 
with  Him  on  His  throne,  that  the  Na- 
tion which  has  thus  been  made  the  de- 
positary of  the  sacred  treasure  may  have 
the  way  prepared  for  the  training 
needed  to  save  them  and  fit  them  for 
their  high  office. 

The  Book  gives  prominence  to  the 
priestly  point  of  view.  It  presents 
salvation,  or  man's  return  to  union  and 
communion  with  God ;  exhibiting  in  its 
Four  Farts  the  various  religious  duties 
and  privileges : 

Fart  First.  The  Law  of  Sacrifices, 
or  the  means  of  approach  and  recon- 
ciliation with  Jehovah,  or  the  Way  of 
Salvation— all  pointing  to  the  Christ 
(ch.  i.-vii.). 

Fart   Second.     The  Law   of  the 


Priesthood,  or  the  agents  or  mediators 
of  that  reconciliation  and  salvation 
(viii.-x.). 

Fart  Third.  The  Law  of  Purifica- 
tions, or  the  conditions  of  reconciliation 
and  salvation  (xi.-xx.). 

Fart  Fourth.  TheLawofReligioas 
Festivals,  or  the  great  occasions  of 
worshipful  approach  to  and  conmiu- 
nion  with  Jehovah,  in  order  to  grow  in 
grace  and  the  knowledge  of  salvation 
(xxi.-xxvii.). 

Leviticus  leaves  the  Chosen  People 
organized  as  the  Ancient  Ghurch,  In 
communion  with  Jehovah,  who  has 
taken  up  His  abode  among  them. 

Numbers— Fourth  Fhase. 

Numbers,  the  Fourth  Book  of  Moses, 
records  the  Fourth  Phase  in  the  His- 
torical Introduction  of  the  Religion  of 
Salvation  into  the  World,  or — 

The  Civil  and  Kilitary  Organiza- 
tion and  Discipline  of  the  Nation 
for  its  Work  as  the  Permanent 
Guardian  of  the  Beligion — 
already  given  to  Israel  in  its  Law 
and  Covenant  in  Exodus,  and  in  its 
Ritual  in  Leviticus— and  as  the  agent 
ordained  by  Jehovah  for  its  establish- 
ment in  the  Promised  Land. 

Numbers  is  not  simply  a  narration 
of  the  numJberingt  of  Israel.  The  two 
censuses  were  but  means  to  an  end, 
that  end  being  the  Separating  of  the 
Levites  for  the  service  of  Qod  from^ 
those  Israelites  who  were  required  to 
bear  arms,  and  the  thorough  Organi- 
zing and  Compacting  of  the  People,  as 
a  political  and  military  body,  to  guard 
the  religion  revealed  to  them  by  Je- 
hovah and  to  establish  it  In  Canaan. 

The  Book  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
sisting of  Three  Farts : 

Fart  First.  The  First  Complete 
Organization  and  Preparation,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Promised  Land,  of  the 
generation  that  had  come  out  of  Egypt, 
with  the  various  laws  and  ordinances 
called  out  by  this  (ch.  i.-x.). 

Fart  Second.     The  Rebellion  and 

Failure  of  Israel  and  the  Discipline  of 

thirty-eight  years  in  the  Wilderness, 

-—--^ ^.^ 
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with  the  destruction  of  the  inoorrigihle 
geueratioD  that  had  come  out  of  Egypt, 
in  order  to  start  a  better  development 
(xi.-xix.). 

Fart  Third.  The  Second  Organiza- 
tion and  Preparation — ^this  time  of  a 
New  Generation — for  the  Conquest  and  ^ 
Settlement  of  Canaan,  with  an  account 
of  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  Con- 
quest, and  the  enactments  and  regu- 
lations, civil  and  religious,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  new  conditions  (xx.- 
xxvi.). 

Deuteronomy— Fifth  Fhase. 

Deuteronomy,  the  Fifth  Book  of 
Moses,  presents  the  Fifth  Phase  in  the 
Historical  Introduction  of  the  Religion 
of  Salvation  into  the  World — 

The  ICoral  Freparation  of  the 
New  Qeneration  for  Entering 
Canaan  and  Flanting  that  Belig- 
ion  there  for  Future  Development. 

The  Book  is  thus  the  completion  of 
the  preparation  of  the  Chosen  People 
for  entrance  into  Canaan  and  life  in 
it  under  the  Divine  rule  of  the  Theoc- 
racy ;  in  short,  for  fifteen  centuries  of 
development  in  the  guardianship  of 
the  Divine  Religion  of  Redemption 
and  under  its  molding  influence.  It 
consists  of  Three  Farts  and  a  Ck>nclu- 
flion: 

Fart  First.  Rehearsal  of  the  Bless- 
ings of  Jehovah  as  motives  to  obedi- 
ence, including  the  blessings  in  peace 
and  in  war,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  Law 
of  Jehovah  itself  (ch.  i-iv.). 

Fart  Second.  Rehearsal  of  the  Di- 
vine Law  which  they  are  to  obey  in 
their  Religious  and  Civil  Conduct— be- 
ginning with  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  anbracing  the  laws  touching  re- 
ligion, those  relating  to  the  conduct  of 
the  government  and  of  rulers,  and 
those  concerning  the  private  and  so- 
cial life  of  the  people  (v.-xxvi.). 

Fart  Third.  Enforcement  of  Loy- 
alty to  Jehovah  and  the  Law— by 
exhortation  to  obedience,  and  by  the 
closing  scenes  of  the  career  of  Moses, 
including  bis  farewell  address  (xxvii.- 
xxxiii.). 


Conclusion.  The  Death  of  Moses,  as 
completing  and  enforcing  all  (xxxiv). 

One  Furpose  has  thus  been  found 
running  through  the  Pentateuch. 
These  Five  Books  of  Moses  give  a  com- 
plete and  connected  account  of  the  His- 
torical Introduction  of  the  Religion  of 
Salvation  into  the  World. 

The  remarkable  fitness  of  these  ^^^ 
parts  to  one  another,  and  their  unity  of 
aim  and  construction,  show  the  Five 
Books  of  Moses  to  be  but  One  Book 
of  the  Law  of  Jehovah,  presenting 
the  one  theme  of 

The  Giving  of  the  Divine  Belig^ 
ion  of  Bedemption. 

In  the  further  study  of  this  subject 
the  preacher  and  the  student  will  find 
the  best  of  all  help  in  the  direct  study 
of  the  Books  of  Moses  themselves. 
Then  any  of  the  ordinary  commen- 
taries will  afford  some  aid.  Lange's 
commentaries  give  more  attention  to 
the  plan  of  the  books  of  the  Bible 
than  do  most  others.  Smith's  ''Bible 
Dictionary"  will  be  of  some  service. 

Special  help  will  be  found  in  Eeil's 
**  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament ; " 
Dr.  W.  H.  Green's  "Unity  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis,"  and  **The  Higher 
Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch;"  Dr. 
Chambers's  ''Moses  and  the  Recent 
Critics;"  Kurtz's  "Sacred  History;" 
Brace's  "The  Ethics  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;"  Wines's  "  Commentaries  on  the 
Hebrew  Laws;"  Dr.  Andrew  Bonar's 
"Leviticus,"  Dr.  Stebbins's  "Leviti- 
cus ;"  "  A  Study  of  the  Pentateuch  for 
Popular  Reading, "  (now  published  by 
H.  L.  Hastings  in  "The  Higher  Crit- 
ics Criticized")  ;  Walker's  "Philoso- 
phy of  the  Plan  of  Salvation;"  Ar- 
nold Guyot's  "Creation,  or  the  Bibli- 
cal Cosmogony  in  the  Light  of  Modem 
Science;"  Appendix  to  Dr  Dana's 
"Manual  of  Geology. " 

The  purpose  is  to  mention  only  a 
few  of  the  more  accessible  works.  Most 
ministers  will  doubtless  find  the  greater 
part  of  Idle  material  needed  in  their  own 
libraries.  (^  r\r\rs\o 
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THE  SUHDAT-SOHOOL  IN  XODEBN 
IiIFS. 

By  Ralph  Wells.* 

CoMFARiKG  the  work  of  the  Sunday- 
school  with  what  it  was,  say  25  years 
ago,  I  am  very  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  grown  persons  are  much  more  in- 
terested in  that  branch  of  church  work, 
and  are  personally  engaged  in  it  to  a 
much  larger  extent  than  they  were  at 
that  time.  The  schools  are  far  more 
prosperous  than  they  were  80  years 
ago.  As  a  rule,  church-going  parents 
send  their  children  to  Sunday-school. 
The  parents  who  do  not  pay  so  much 
attention  to  this  matter  are  those  who 
attend  some  of  the  large  fashionable 
churches.  The  Sunday-school  has  im- 
proved in  many  ways,  and  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly important  factor  in  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  age. 

The  character  of  Sunday-school 
teaching  has  improved,  and  this  is  due, 
very  largely,  to  the  normal  class-in- 
struction which  has  become  an  impor- 
tant feature  in  Sunday-school  work 
within  the  past  few  years.  Normal 
class-teaching  is  very  popular.  I  have 
no  idea  how  many  such  classes  there 
are  in  the  country,  but  they  can  be 
found  in  many  places.  There  never 
was  a  time  when  the  literature  pertain- 
ing to  Sunday-school  instruction  was 
so  extensive,  so  well  prepared,  and  so 
helpful  to  the  teacher  as  it  is  now. 

If  I  were  asked  as  to  the  books  a 
teacher  should  have  in  order  to  prepare 
himself  or  herself  to  present  properlv 
the  lesson,  I  would  say,  first  of  all, 
a  good  reference  Bible.  In  my  prac- 
tise I  use  the  Revised  Version  as  a 
commentary,  finding  it  valuable  for 
that  purpose,  tho  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Old  and  New  Versions  are 
slight.    Then  Smith's  "Bible  Diction- 

♦  Interview  with  Geo.  J.  Manson.  The  views 
of  Mr.  Wells,  as  one  of  the  best-known  and 
most  suooessful  Sunday-school  workers  in 
this  country,  will  be  of  special  interest  to 
all  pastors.  For  more  than  a  generation 
Hr.  Wells  was  associated  with  that  able 
preacher  and  sacoessf ul  pastor.  Dr.  Howard 
Crosby. 


ary, "  "Cruden's  Concordance"  (most 
teachers  could  only  afford  to  get  the 
smaller  edition,  which  will  answer  all 
practical  purposes).  Then  read  The 
,  Sunday-school  limes,  which  is  the  best 
helper  I  know  of,  of  that  kind.  Its 
special  articles  are  always  furnished 
by  competent  writers,  and  illustrate  the 
various  phases  of  the  lesson.  The  use 
of  commentaries dependsupon  the  por- 
tion of  Scripture  that  is  under  consid- 
eratiin.  For  an  all-around  commen- 
tary I  should  recommend  Jamieson, 
Fausset,  and  Brown.  The  "Speaker's 
Commentarv,  "  a  certain  class  of  teach- 
ers will  find  useful,  but  for  all-around 
teaching  and  a  comprehensive  com- 
mentary I  should  recommend  the  books 
just  referred  to.  To  these  books  may 
be  added  Geikie's  ^'Life  of  Christ," 
also.  Stalker's ;  they  are  the  two  best 
Eddesheimer*s  "Life"  presents  the 
subject  from  a  Jewish  standpoint. 
Dr.  Thompson's  "Land  and  the  Book" 
is  the  best  work  to  consult  in  regard  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  East. 
In  the  way  of  commentaries,  biogra- 

ghies,  and  various  other  works,  lesson 
elps,  etc.,  the  modern  Sunday-school 
teacher  has  all,  or  even  more  than  he 
could  reasonabl  V  ask.  He  is  decided  ly 
better  prepared  for  his  work  than  the 
teacher  of  former  days.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  my  opinion  that  there  Is  too 
little  attention  given  in  our  Sunday- 
schools  to  the  memorizing  of  Scripture. 
There  is  not  as  much  done  in  this  line 
as  there  was  some  years  ago.  It  should 
be  the  aim  of  teachers  to  see  that  their 
scholars,  each  week,  commit  to  mem- 
ory a  certain  portion  of  the  Bible,  the 
number  of  verses  to  be  memori7ied  de- 
pending, of  course,  on  the  age  of  the 
scholar.  That  plan  can  only  be  carried 
out  successfully  with  the  assistance  of 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  cliildren 
in  their  own  homes.  The  feature  most 
open  to  criticism  in  the  Sunday-school 
of  the  present  day  is  that  it  secures 
such  a  small  amount  of  cooperation 
from  the  home. 

I  have  no  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  lessons  are 
divided  up.  But  the  "  Lesson  Helps,  " 
as  a  rule,  are  written  by  clergymen, 
and  only  from  the  standpoint  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  different  passages. 
When  the  writers  come  to  the  question 
of  how  these  passages  are  to  be  applied 
to  the  scholar,  there  the  "Helps"  are 
at  fault.  They  do  not  succeed  m  fur- 
nishing the    necessary  applications; 
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tiiey  do  not  assist  the  tocher  just  at 
the  point  where  he  needs  their  aid. 
But  tiiis  condition  is  not  beyond  rem- 
edy, and  only  needs  to  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  those  who  write  this 
class  of  articles.  Teachers  are  con- 
stantly saying :  "Just  when  we  get  to 
the  point  in  the  lesson  where  we  need 
the  most  help  we  fail  in  obtaining  it. 
The  writer  luus  spent  all  his  force  in 
telling  us  the  meaning  qf  the  different 
verses,  or  passages,  without  saying 
anything  about  their  personal  applica- 
tion, and  how  that  shall  be  presented 
to  the  pupil. " 

I  think  the  teaching  of  the  modem 
criticism  has  been  kept  out  of  the  Sun- 
day-school "Helps,"  those  having 
charge  of  them  being  very  careful  in 
this  reeard.  The  "  Helps'*'  would  not 
be  used  if  such  teaching  were  per- 
mitted in  them. 

In  regard  to  selecting  the  Sunday- 
school  library,  I  think  it  would  be  done 
better  if  those  in  charge  of  that  work 
would  obtain  the  book  catalogs  as 
representing  the  different  denomina- 
tions, and  supply  their  wants  from 
the  combined  lists ;  rather  than  furnish 
books  published  by  one  denomination. 
In  pursuing  the  course  I  have  indi- 
cated, I  think  the  selection  would  be 
more  general  and  satisfactory. 

But  I  do  not  think  the  Sunday-school 
library  is  used  to  the  extent  it  was  in 
former  years.  We  have  become  a 
great  people  for  reading  religious 
newspapers  of  different  kinds,  and,  in 
the  case  of  many  Sundav-school  schol- 
ars and  teachers,  they  take  the  place  of 
the  Sunday-school  library.  A  man  of 
strong  denominational  prejudices  would 
sa^  that  the  school  should  be  supplied 
with  denominational  literature  only; 
but,  from  my  point  of  view,  I  think  a 
selection  should  be  made  from  each. 

It  has  been  said,  sometimes,  that  our 
Sunday-school  libraries  contain  poor, 
trashy  books  that  convey  no  moral  les- 
son, and  exemplify  no  religious  be- 
lief. I  think  the  prevalence  of  that 
evil  has  been  very  much  exaggerated. 
I  think  far  more  care  is  exercised  bv 
the  officers  of  Sunday-schools  in  this 
respect  than  there  was  in  former  days. 
The  plan  now  is  to  have  a  committee 
of  the  best  men  in  the  Sunday-school  to 
read  the  new  books  that  it  is  proposed 
to  place  in  the  library,  and  not  to  al- 
low them  to  be  put  on  the  shelves  until 
tiiey  have  received  the  approval  of  this 
committee.  When  I  was  more  active- 
Iv  engaged  in  Sunday-school  work  than 
I  am  at  present,  that  was  the  course 
pursued  in  my  school ;  and  when  I  was 
superintendent^  I  also  read  the  books. 


THE  FASTOB'S  VSS  OF  TBA0T8. 

Bt  William  A.  Ricb,  D.D.,  Mission- 
ary Sbcbbtabt  of  thb  Americah 
Tract  Societt,  New  York  City. 

A  pastor  labors  to  make  the  redemp- 
tive work  of  Christ  effectual  to  ul 
those  who  are  under  his  ministry. 
This  he  does  by  prayer,  conduct,  and 
speech.  Called  of  God  and  enlight- 
ened by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  holds  on 
to  Idle  source  of  his  strength  by  the 
exercise  of  praver.  Thus  he  com- 
munes with  God,  and  has  fellowship 
with  His  Son;  derives  comfort,  en- 
couragement, and  power  to  prosecute 
his  work,  so  often  beset  with  difficulty 
and  hindered  by  rebuffs.  He  endures 
"as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.** 
He  has  "meat  to  eat"  that  others  know 
not  of.  By  this  means  he  obtains  grace 
to  walk  worthy  of  his  vocation,  to  be 
an  example  unto  his  flock.  In  the 
same  way  he  is  helped  to  understand 
the  Word  of  God.  His  diligence  in 
study  and  his  attainments  in  knowl- 
edge are  rewarded  with  perception  of 
divine  truth,  felicity  of  language  and 
manner  in  expressing  and  proclaim- 
ing it. 

It  is  probable  that,  as  experience  re- 
veals to  the  faithful  pastor  tiie  ripening 
harvest,  the  few  who  are  willing  to  be 
laborers,  and  the  necessity  for  haste  in 
the  King's  business,  he  will  be  glad  to 
avail  himself  of  every  agency  which, 
by  the  test  of  the  experience  of  others, 
has  been  found  helpful  in  attaining  the 
ends  which  his  ministry  has  in  view. 
Not  the  least  nor  the  last  of  these  agen- 
cies will  be  Christian  literature  in  tract 
form. 

As  a  pastor  I  made  considerable  use 
of  tracts.  I  often  wondered  why  min- 
isters did  not  more  generally  make  use 
of  them.  But  since  I  have  now  for 
several  years  been  in  a  position  which 
enables  me  to  know  the  habits  of  many 
pastors  in  respect  to  the  use  of  tracts, 
and  also  something  additional  of  the 
results  of  their  use,  I  wonder  more 
than  ever  that  all  persons  trying  to 
persuade  men  to  Christ,  to  instruct 
them  in  the  truth,  to  build  them  up  in 
their  most  holv  faith,  and  to  lead  them 
forth  into  various  spheres  of  Christian 
activity,  do  not  wisely  and  persistentlv 
call  to  their  assistance  these  small, 
many-winged,  and  many-tongued  mes- 
seugers  of  light. 

One  of  the  very  first  things  necessary 
to  lead  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  use 
tracts  in  their  work  is  a  belief  hi  their 
utility.  Unbelief  on  this  point  is  ap- 
parently quite  extensive.     Just   the 
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reason  for  this  it  may  not  be  easy  to 
f  nd.  Perhaps  it  is  the  result  of  some 
such  lines  of  thought  as  the  following : 

Tracts  are  diminutive  and  insignifi- 
cant ;  casual  observance  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  are  not  generally 
read  by  those  to  whom  they  are  ffiven ; 
large  quantities  of  them  are  thrown 
away,  torn  to  pieces,  put  into  the  fire, 
or  otherwise  destroyed ;  a  person  does 
not  like  to  have  another  choose  his 
reading ;  most  persons  have  already  at 
their  disposal  more  printed  matter  than 
they  can  find  time  to  read ;  the  news- 
papers are  so  fresh,  cheap,  and  acces- 
sible that  they  keep  people  from  read- 
ing other  things,  and  especially  tracts ; 
many  persons  resent  the  suggestions 
whidi  are  involved  in  the  gift  of  a 
tract,  and  regard  it  as  an  interference 
with  their  personal  rights  and  privi- 
leges; it  looks  like  intermeddling; 
there  is  much  difflcultv  in  selecting  a 
tract  exactl;^  suited  to  the  one  to  whom 
it  is  to  be  given ;  much  of  tract  litera- 
ture is  of  unsuitable  character  and  its 
distribution  ill-timed ;  it  is  difficult  to 
find  those  that  are  good  all  the  way 
through,  free  from  false  teaching,  half- 
truths,  or  extreme  statements  and  lan- 
guage. From  one,  many,  or  all  of 
these  and  similar  reasons,  doubtless 
many  pastors  turn  from  the  whole  sub- 
ject and  refuse  altogether  to  make  use 
of  tracts  in  their  work. 

While  a  cursory  view  of  such  objec- 
tions may  lead  to  this  conclusion,  a 
thoughtful  consideration  may  lead  to 
one  more  hopeful. 

A  thing  is  not  to  be  condemned 
simply  because  it  is  small  and  appar- 
entlv  insignificant.  We  are  told  not 
to  despise  the  day  of  small  things. 
Things  that  are  small,  in  combination 
are  often  very  large  and  powerful. 
A  single  ant  is  small,  but  an  army  of 
ants  in  Africa  causes  elephants  and 
lions  to  flee  before  them.  The  Bible 
speaks  of  little  things  upon  the  earth 
that  are  exceeding  wise.  The  race  is 
not  always  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle 
to  the  strone.  In  warfare  there  is  as 
much  need  for  the  infantry  as  the  ar- 
tillery. Our  modem  warships  are  sup- 
plied with  the  small-bore,  rapid-firing 
guns  as  well  as  with  the  great  guns 
which  throw  monstrous  projectiles  and 
bombs.  The  war  between  Japan  and 
China  reveals  the  fact  that  these  rapid- 
firing  guns  are  quite  as  effective  as  the 
larger  ones.  The  small  balls  find  en- 
trance through  the  apertures  about  the 
larger  guns  and  drive  the  gunners 
from  their  posts.  Tracts  are  a  part  of 
the  small -arms  and  ammunition  of  the 
army  of  Christian  soldiers.    They  may 


da  effective  service  where  sermons, 
volumes,  and  conversations  falL  Men 
who  resist  all  outward  and  public  ap- 
peals for  their  allegiance  to  Christ 
may,  nevertheless,  when  alone,  and 
when  touched  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  read 
a  tract,  and  through  it  find  the  way  to 
Christ  and  thus  come  to  an  open  and 
fflad  confession  of  their  Lord.  The 
fact  that  many  tracts  are  not  read  or 
are  destroyed  does  not  hold  against 
tracts  only.  It  is  true— especially  the 
former— of  all  printed  matter.  And 
upon  what  proportion  of  an  audience 
are  we  to  suppose  sermons  are  not  lost? 
A  very  large  part  of  all  energy,  effort, 
and  material  is  lost,  wasted  in  the 
using.  Heat  escapes  through  the 
chimney,  nutrition  in  the  cooking  of 
food,  steam  from  the  locomotive. 
Tracts  can  be  so  multiplied,  because 
they  are  small  and  therefore  cheap, 
that  if  only  a  slight  percentage  bears 
fruit  their  use  may  be  preeminently 
justified.  All  the  seed  sown  in  the 
earth  does  not  germinate.  We  can  not 
tell  beforehand  which  will  spring  up 
and  bear  fruit,  and  therefore  we  are 
exhorted,  "In  the  morning  sow  thy 
seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not 
thy  hand. " 

It  is  true  there  is  a  delicacy  in  sug- 
gesting what  others  should  read,  but 
we  do  this  constantly  in  certain  lines 
of  literature:  why  not  in  Christian 
literature?  And  all  effort  to  persuade 
men  from  one  mode  of  living  or  think- 
ing to  another  is  an  interference  in 
Ssrsonal  matters,  an  intermeddling, 
ut  surely  such  interference  is  justifi- 
able. Shall  we  leave  men  to  perish 
simply  because  they  wish  to  be  let 
alone?  The  difficulty  in  finding  suita- 
ble and  well-written  tracts  and  giving 
them  out  wisely  as  to  timeliness,  dis- 
crimination, and  adaptability  is  not 
insurmountable.  It  is  not  as  great, 
perhaps,  as  it  may  seem.  There  are 
published  at  the  present  time  by  the 
various  agencies  an  almost  innumer- 
able list  of  tracts,  covering  every  phase 
of  doctrine,  condition  of  mind,  life  and 
heart;  tracts  well  written,  apt  in  il- 
lustration, forcible,  and  perspicuous. 
They  have  been  made  attractive  and 
instructive  to  the  wise,  acceptable  to 
the  refined,  interesting  to  the  dull,  and 
intelligible  to  the  Ignorant.  One 
needs  only  to  acquaint  himself  in  some 
measure  with  this  literature,  and  to 
study  the  conditions  of  the  people 
whom  he  would  reach  in  this  way,  to 
be  able  to  adapt  the  message  to  the  one 
to  whom  he  sends  it,  and  to  choose  the 
wisest  time  and  way  to  send  it.  And 
we  are  not  to  forget  that  many  persons 
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may  not  in  any  other  way  learn  the 
way  of  life.  Think,  for  example,  how 
many  do  not  ffo  to  the  house  of  God, 
and  hence  do  not  hear  sermons. 
Whether  this  is  the  result  of  sickness 
or  other  infirmities,  or  from  indiffer- 
ence, all  such  persons  have  a  daim 
upon  the  pastor  within  whose  parish 
they  live.  There  is  but  little  encour- 
agement at  first,  in  most  cases,  to  get 
persons  to  follow  up  any  lengthy  or 
systematic  course  of  religious  reading. 
The  most  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  that 
they  may  be  persuaded  at  some  odd 
moment  to  read  a  brief  tract,  which, 
if  it  is  God's  truth,  may  find  entrance 
to  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  This 
is  not  the  age  of  the  world  to  be  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  printed  page 
exerts  an  influence.  The  printed  page 
is  the  ally  of  every  cause  whether  good 
or  evil.  The  business,  political,  and 
social  worlds  believe  in  tract  litera- 
ture: why  not  the  religious  world? 
A  large  part  of  the  religious  world 
does.  Tracts  aie  circulated  by  the  mil- 
lions annually.  They  form  an  impor- 
tant part  in  nearly  every  aggressive 
religious  movement.  Mr.  Mc^y,  in 
his  evangelistic  campaign  in  Chicago 
in  connection  with  the  World's  Fair, 
made  use  of  tracts  to  a  very  large  de- 
gree. The  large  number  of  purchases 
and  applications  for  grants  of  tracts 
made  to  the  tract  societies  of  this  and 
other  countries  confirm  the  assertion 
that  extensive  use  of  tracts  in  Chris- 
tian work  is  already  made. 

During  the  pastyear  a  special  oppor- 
tunity has  been  afforded  uie  writer  for 
ascertaining  the  value  set  upon  the  use 
of  tracts  by  home  missionaxy  pastors. 
The  society  which  be  serves  issued 
durinff  1894  a  monthly  tract,  which 
was  furnished  in  packages  of  100 
gratuitously  to  1,000  home  mission- 
aries of  the  various  evangelical 
churches.  The  correspondence  which 
the  society  has  had  with  these  mission- 
aries reveals  some  interesting  facts. 

Their  letters  contain  such  terms  of 
approval  as  these,  **Very  helpful;" 
"very  useful ;*•  "have  used  them  with 
eood  results;"  **to  good  advantage;" 
^highly  appreciated;"  "beneficial;" 
"have  been  eagerly  sought  after;" 
"most  excellent;"  ^ handy  in  contact 
with  men;"  "have  done  a  great  deal 
of  good;"  "are read  gladly;"  "their 
great  variety  makes  it  possible  to  use 
them  with  profit  in  nearly  every  phase 
of  religious  experience ;"  "are  invalu- 
able;" "we  could  not  get  along  with- 
out tiiem.  * 

It  may  b6  interesting  to  learn  how 
these  pastors  used  them.     Here  are 


some  of  the  ways— "have  distributed 
them  on  the  street,  in  ofiSoes,  to  street- 
car men;"  "in  my  street  work;"  "to 
Sunday-school  teachers  and  Christian 
Endeavor  workers;"  "inclosed  in  let- 
ters;" "distribute  every  Sunday  night 
to  the  attendants  at  our  Gospel  ser- 
vice ;"  "to  employees  of  the  railroad ;" 
"in  missionary  visitation;"  "to  non- 
churchgoers  ;  "^  "  to  people  I  meet  in  the 
stores  and  blacksmith -shops;"  "in 
schoolhouse  meetings;"  "at  special 
services;"  "in  our  prayer-meeting, 
using  the  topic  of  our  tract  as  our 
subject,  and  after  the  meeting  distrib- 
ute the  tract  itself,  which  tends  to 
fasten  the  subject  on  the  mind;"  "in 
my  pastoral  work,  Sunday-school  and 
Gospel  meetinjKS. "  Perhaps  not  more 
than  four  or  i:s^  out  of  the  thousand 
expressed  doubts  as  to  their  advantage, 
and  these  made  no  effort  to  circulate 
them.  Of  course  if  a  man  does  not 
believe  in  the  seed,  he  will  not  sow  it ; 
and  if  he  does  not  sow  it,  there  can  be 
no  harvest.  A  number  of  these  letters 
trace  conversions  to  the  reading  of 
these  tracts.  Others  quote  the  testi- 
monies of  readers  of  the  tracts  of  which 
these  two  are  fair  examples :  "A  busi- 
ness man  said  of  one  of  the  tracts,  'It 
is  as  good  as  any  sermon  I  ever  heard. ' " 
"No  man,  however  worldly  or  skepti- 
cal, can  argue  against  one  of  these 
modest  speakers  for  God's  cause. " 

This  correspondence  is  so  over- 
whelmingly favorable  to  the  use  of 
tracts,  that  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  extending  this 
form  of  endeavor  to  spread  the  light  of 
divine  truth.  If  the  results  with  a 
thousand  ministers  have  been  so  en- 
couraging, think  of  the  increased  good 
if  a  hundred  thousand  ministers  used 
the  same  methods.  A  thousand  min- 
isters are  spoken  of  thus  simply  be- 
cause they  happen  to  be  grouped 
together  in  the  use  of  a  certain  tract 
publication.  It  may  be  approximately 
true  tiiat  already  in  evangelical  Chris- 
tendom theie  are  a  hundred  thousand 
pastors  or  ministers  who  are  using 
tracts  more  or  less  systematically  in 
their  work.  They  enclose  them  in 
letters  to  their  own  parishioners  and 
oUiers;  they  give  them  to  those  with 
whom  they  have  been  engaged  in  pas- 
toral visitation  and  conversation;  to 
comfort  tiie  sick,  console  the  bereaved, 
cheer  the  "shut-ins"  and  the  aged ;  to 
awaken  the  indifferent ;  to  arouse  the 
conscience  of  those  who  have  been 
hardened  by  sinning;  to  direct  and 
instruct  seekers  after  "the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life ;"  to  promote  piety 
and  godliness;  to  confirm  the  faith. 
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remove  doubts,  allay  fears,  and,  in 
general,  ''help  men  on  to  God. " 

Two  noteworthy  examples  of  the 
eztenBlve  use  of  tracts  by  pastors  of 
large  and  representative  churches  are 
worUiy  of  mention. 

One  of  these  churches  is  in  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  other  in  Rochester.  N. 
Y.  At  the  Sunday  evening  services, 
which  are  popular,  somewhat  evange- 
listic, and  always  largely  attended, 
from  1,000  to  1.600  tracts  are  distrib- 
uted. These  churches  print  a  calen- 
dar, announcing  their  services  for  the 
week,  and  then  tip  or  fold  into  this 
announcement  leaflet  a  tract  selected 
with  care  and  possibly  bearing  upon 
the  subject  of  the  service  at  which  it 
is  distributed.  The  same  tract  is  given 
to  all.  Its  association  with  the  weekly 
announcements  and  its  connection  with 
the  topic  of  the  service  are  quite  sure 


to  secure  its  general  reading.  Truth 
read  by  1.000  or  1,500  persons  must 
have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  some  of 
them.  The  extent  of  this  good  effect 
will  be  in'  proportion  to  the  number 
who  read  the  tract.  When  this  plan 
is  followed  every  Sunday  night  for  six 
months  or  more,  each  year,  as  is  the 
custom  of  the  churches  mentioned,  so 
I  am  informed,  the  aggregate  good 
must  be  very  great.  The  fact  that 
these  churches  continue  this  work,  in- 
volving much  labor  and  a  considerable 
expenditure  of  money,  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  faith  in  the  utility  of 
tracto. 

Our  conclusion  of  the  whole  subject 
is  that  pastors  mav  very  wisely  make 
use  of  this  dlly  m  extendmg  their 
work,  increasing  its  efficiency  and 
making  the  resulte  more  substantial 
and  permanent. 


THE    PRAYER-MEETING   SERVICE. 
By  Waylakd  Hoyt,  D.D. 


Jan.  5-11.— Fob  the  New  Ykabt— 
Abmed,  Watchful,  Pbayerpul. 

Eph.  vi.  13-18.— "Wherefore,  O 
Christian  soldier,  take  up  the  whole 
panoply  of  God,  "exclaims  the  Apostle. 
Behold,  then,  the  Christian  soldier 
panoplied. 

Well,  there  is  his  girdle.  "Having 
your  loins  girt  about  with  truth, "  the 
Apostle  says.  This  girdle  was  no 
soft,  elegant,  silken  sword-sash,  such 
as  an  officer  in  modem  armies  folds 
around  himself.  It  was  of  the  tough- 
est leather,  and  armed  with  iron,  and 
buckled  about  the  soldier's  waist  with 
caref ulest  security.  It  was  that  upon 
which  all  the  rest  of  the  armor  hung. 
Without  his  girdle  the  ancient  warrior 
was  limp  and  useless.  And  the  girdle 
for  the  Christian  warrior  is  the  truth, 
the  Apostle  says.  Ue  calls  upon  the 
Christian  to  have  definite  and  distinct 
conviction  of  truth.  In  the  stress  and 
strain  of  conflict  you  will  need  the 
support  and  strength  of  definite  con- 
viction— something  worth  living  for, 
if  need  be  dying  for.  "  Having  your 
loins  girt  about  with  truth. " 

The  next  thing  is  the  breastplate, 


and  the  name  for  that  is  righteousness. 
Righteousness  means  here  the  coinci- 
dence of  life  with  creed.  You  believe 
the  truth?  live  then  in  accordance  with 
the  truth,  and  so  defend  yourself,  as  the 
breastplate  did  the  ancient  warrior. 
And  there  is  no  such  defense  for  a 
man  as  the  truth  accepted  and  lived 
out  in  righteousness. 

And  the  next  things  are  the  sandals. 
That  word  translated  preparation, 
means  readiness.  And  there  are  no 
such  protecting  sandals  for  the  feet  of 
the  Christian  soldier  as  an  obedient  and 
alert  readiness. 

The  next  itiem  in  the  panoply  of  the 
Christian  soldier  is  the  shield  of  faith. 
Shield,  from  dura — a  door ;  shield  like 
a  door.  It  covered  pretty  nearly  the 
entire  person.  Fiery  darts— darts 
wrapped  with  lighted  and  flaming  tow. 
Such  darts  flings  at  us  the  evil  one. 
Hint  of  the  propagating  power  of 
temptation.  "One  sin  draws  another 
in  its  track :  the  flame  of  the  flre-tipped 
dart  spreads;  temptation  acts  on  sus- 
ceptible material;  self-oonfldenoe  Ib 
combustible;  faith,  in  doing  away 
with  dependence  on  self,  takes  away 
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the  fuel  for  fhe  dart:  it  creates  sensi- 
tiyeness  to  boly  influenoes  by  which 
the  power  of  temptation  is  neutralized ; 
it  enlists  the  direct  aid  of  God. " 

And  the  next  thing  in  the  armor  of 
the  Christian  soldier  is  the  helmet  of 
salvation.  As  the  Apostle  explains  the 
f  gure  in  the  epistle  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians,  the  helmet  of  the  hope  of  salva- 
tion. Ah,  what  protection  herel 
Hope  I  Expecting  to  conquer  instead 
of  to  be  conquered.  Go  into  the  con- 
flict with  high  heart. 

And  now  let  the  Christian  soldier 
grasp  his  weapon— both  of  offense  and 
of  defense.  "And  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  the  Woid  of  God. "  It 
is  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword 
of  Roman  soldier. 

But-— and  will  you  specially  mark 
this— even  such  panoply  is  not  enough 
for  him.  For  this  Christian  soldier 
must  enter  into  fight  not  simply  with 
human  but  also  with  superhuman  foes. 
Notice  particularly  the  Apostolic  state- 
ment of  the  Christian  soldier's  antago- 
nists, verses  11,  12.  He  needs  super- 
natural aid.  Let  him  seek  such  aid 
then  by  prayer.  Praying  always,  in 
prosperity  and  adversity,  in  joy  and 
sorrow,  etc.  He  is  to  pray  with  all 
prayers.    He  is  to  pray  in  the  Spirit. 

But  even  this— this  harnessing  in 
armor  and  this  praying— is  not  enough. 
The  Christian  warrior,  in  addition, 
must  maintain  a  persevering  and  in- 
tent watchfulness.  "And  watching 
thereunto  with  all  perseverance. "  That 
word  watching  means  without  sleep, 
and  perseverance  means  strong,  and 
strung  toward  such  watchfulness. 

Let  the  Christian  warrior  watch 
then — 

(a)  As  toward  prayer  itself. 

(d)  As  toward  his  armor— that  he 
leave  off  no  portion  of  it. 

{c)  As  toward  his  antagonists. 

(d)  As  toward  obedient  service. 

80  watching,  praying,  panoplied, 
he  shall  conquer. 

Ah,  in  this  way  let  us  determine  to 
enter  the  New  Year.  What  a  year  of 
Tictoiy  it  shall  thus  be  for  us  t 


If  this  must  be  the  method  of  the 
Christian  life,  what  must  be  said  of 
the  life  of  the  unchristian— unarmed, 
unwatchful,  unprayerfull  Into  what 
sore  defeat  it  must  surely  imiss  I 


Jak.  12-18.— Ideals,  Enebgt,  Peb- 
siSTENCE.— Phil.  iii.  18,  14 

Each  of  us  has  but  one  life.  "  When 
Garibaldi  sailed  from  Genoa  in  1809  to 
deliver  Sicily  from  its  oppressors,  he 
took  with  him  a  thousand  volunteers. 
They  landed  at  Marsala,  almost  in 
the  face  of  the  Neapolitan  fleet.  When 
the  commander  of  Marsala,  returning 
to  the  port,  saw  the  two  steamers,  he 
gave  immediate  orders  to  destroy 
them.  Garibaldi,  having  landed  his 
men,  looked  with  indifference,  almost 
with  pleasure,  upon  their  destruction. 
'Our  retreat  is  cut  off, '  he  said  exult- 
ingly  to  his  soldiers ;  '  we  have  no  hope 
but  in  going  forward ;  it  is  to  death  or 
victory.  * "  So  every  day,  as  it  passes, 
destroys  itself,  cutting  off  retreat. 

Also,  notice  that  the  main  question 
about  our  life  is  not  what  we  think  of 
it,  but  what  God  thinks  of  it. 

So  there  really  can  be  no  moie  im- 
portant question  than.  How  may  I 
make  the  utmost  of  my  life? 

Our  Scripture  brings  before  us  the 
example  of  one  who  did  make  the  ut- 
most of  his  life.  What  an  accom- 
plishing life  was  that  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  1  That  life  was  urgent  with  the 
three  principles  without  which  always 
a  noble  life  is  impossible — ideals, 
energy,  persistence.  Think  of  these 
three  principles  as  illustrated  in  this 
noble  life.     First— ideals. 

Everything  must  be  the  outcome  of 
an  inner,  ideal  thing  if  it  come  to 
anything.  What  is  a  building  but  the 
externalizing  of  the  architect's  ideal? 
So  a  true  life  is  the  expression  of  the 
true  ideal  for  life.  If  you  would  have 
advancing  life  you  must  have  steadily 
advancing  ideals.  Behold  now,  in  the 
case  of  the  Apostle,  the  highest  possi- 
ble ideal,  viz.,  ^the  mark  for  the  prize 
of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus. " 
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Second— energy.  Of  this,  this  noble 
life  of  the  Apostles  was  full ;  how  it 
strains  and  sounds  in  our  scripture— 
•^reaching  forth ; »»  « I  press. " 

(a)  Consider— energy  toward  ideal 
implies  decision. 

"On  a  recent  most  instructiye  visit 
to  the  Assay  Office  in  Wall  Street,  I 
was  shown  a  balance,  concerning  which 
the  courteous  superintendent  said: 
'The  distinctive  feature  of  this  balance 
is  its  combination  of  sensitiveness  with 
decision.  It  will  be  turned  by  the 
smallest  fraction  of  a  grain,  and,  when- 
ever it  is  turned,  it  moves  right  on. 
We  had  one  formerly  which  was  ex- 
tremely sensitive,  but  it  lacked  deci- 
sion, so  that  it  went  quivering  from  one 
side  to  another  before  it  settled ;  and 
frequently  we  wasted  fifteen  minutes 
in  getting  a  result  which  we  can  obtain 
from  this  one  in  a  moment. '  As  I  lis- 
tened to  this  admirable  explanation  I 
could  not  help  saying  within  myself, 
'  How  like  that  wavering  balance  manv 
men  are  I  They  are  abundantly  sensi- 
tive,  but  they  lack  decisiveness.  They 
are  so  long  to  settle  what  is  to  be  done 
that  the  opportunity  of  doing  anything 
is  sometimes  gone  before  they  are 
ready  to  begin.  "* 

Q>)  Consider— energy  toward  ideals 
implies  singleness  of  purpose.  ''This 
one  thing  I  do. " 

(<;)  Consider— energy  toward  ideals 
implies  the  casting  away  of  hin- 
drances.    "Forgetting." 

((f)  Consider — energy  toward  ideals 
implies  training  toward  ideals.  How 
this  sounds  in  this  noble  Scripture^ — 
"reaching  forth ;"  "pressing  toward. " 

(e)  Consider— energy  toward  ideals 
implies  refusal  toward  distraction. 
The  "one  thing"  shines  and  entices. 

(/)  Consider— energy  toward  ideals 
implies  refusal  of  discouragements. 
"  Forgetting  the  things  behind. " 

(g)  Consider— energy  toward  ideals 
involves  the  gathering  of  energies 
when  they  flag.  Still  "1  press  to- 
ward." 

Third— persistence.  "This  one  thing 
I  do ;"  i.6.,  I  keep  doing  it. 

What  a  New  Tear  this  will  be  if  it 
be  a  year  signalized,  even  in  some 
measure,  by  such  ideal,  energy,  per- 
*ilgtence  t 


Jan.  19-26.— Living  by  the  Day.— 
Matt.  vi.  11. 

This  clause  from  the  prayer  the  Mas- 
ter taught  us  how  to  pray  is,  con- 
cerning living  by  the  day,  full  of  sug- 
gestion. 

One  has  noticed  that  in  this  petition 
there  are  two  slight  variations  between 
St.  Matthew  and  St  Mark. 

St.  Matthew  has  dCos— give  in  one 
act.  St.  Luke  has  didon — be  giving: 
give  us  continuously.  "St.  Matthew 
touches  the  readiness,  St.  Luke  the 
steadiness;  St.  Matthew  the  prompti- 
tude, St.  Luke  the  patience  of  Ood's 
supply."  Then,  again,  St.  Matthew 
says— this  day.  St.  Luke  says— day  by 
day."  St.  Matthew  implies,  "suffi- 
cient to  each  day  is  the  want  thereof ;" 
St.  Luke  says,  "and  if  there  be  a  to- 
morrow, for  it  also  God  will  provide." 

And,  so  you  see,  both  in  St.  Mat- 
thew's and  St.  Luke's  version  of  the 
prayer  this  idea  of  living  by  the  day 
comes  out. 

(a)  Well,  this  petition  in  our  Lord's 
prayer  makes  suggestion  that  we  daily 
recognize  our  dependence,  and  so  get 
ability  of  calm  living  by  the  day. 
A  daily  recognition  of  our  daily  de- 
pendence upon  Qod  will  aid  us  much 
in  living  by  the  day. 

It  is  a  by  no  means  uncommon  ten- 
dency to  push  away  recognition  of 
dependence  upon  Qod  to  the  time  of 
some  great  and  squeezing  crisis,  and  to 
refuse  to  remember  that  in  the  common 
calm  of  every  day,  we  are  as  much  and 
as  really  dependent  upon  God. 

(6)  Another  suggestion  this  clause 
in  our  Lord's  prayer  affords  as  to 
living  by  the  day,  is  that  we  cheerfully 
spend  each  day  in  the  daily  toil  ap- 
pointed for  the  winning  of  our  bread. 
"  Give  us  this  day  owr  daily  bread. " 
Our  daily  bread  is  a  kind  of  joint  affair 
between  God  and  ourselves.  What  we 
are  to  daily  ask  His  giving,  we  are  our- 
selves to  set  about  the  daily  winning. 
We  are  each  day  to  set  our  hand  to  the 
applying  of  the  secondary  causes  for 
that  of  which  He  is  always  the  pri- 
mary and  initial  cause.    And  nothing 
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can  BO  take  the  care  and  canker  out  of 
the  day  as  the  consciousness  of  the 
daily  duty  done  belonging  to  that  day. 

(c)  Also,  this  clause  suggests  modera- 
tion of  desires,  that  so  we  may  live  by 
the  day.  *^  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
hnad. "  But  bread  does  not  mean  sim- 
ply dry  bread,  I  think.  It  stands  for 
sustenance.  Food  for  the  body; 
beauty  for  the  taste;  knowledge  and 
culture  for  the  mind ;  love  and  com- 
IMuaionship  for  the  heart.  But  let  our 
desires  be  moderate — that  is  what  the 
petition  suggests.  Sidney  Smith  said, 
**  According  to  my  own  computation  I 
have  eaten  and  diank,  between  my  7th 
and  70th  year,  44  wagon-loads  more 
than  was  good  for  me. "  Do  not  be  so 
anxious  about  the  44  wagon-loads  bur- 
dened with  unnecessary  things.  So 
the  days  shall  not  be  shadowed  with 
strain,  anxiety,  tasking  forethought. 

(d)  But  this  petition  in  the  prayer  has 
a  suggestion  of  direction  in  it — tiiat  we 
make  this  living  by  the  day  the  fashion 
of  our  living.  **  Qive  us  this  day  (day 
by  day)  our  daily  bread. "  Do  not  take 
life  in  bulk.  There  are  great  tasks. 
There  will  be  great  trials,  troubles. 
But  these  will  come  bit  by  bit  to  you, 
broken  to  the  measure  of  the  days. 
These  are  wise  words  of  Charles 
Eingsley : 

"Do  to-day's  duty,  fight  to-day's 
temptation,  and  do  not  weaken  and 
distract  yourself  by  looking  forward  to 
things  which  you  can  not  see,  and  could 
not  understand  if  you  saw  them.  ** 

This  will  be  a  happy  and  peaceful 
New  Tear  to  us  in  Just  the  proportion  in 
which  we  live  it  through— by  the  day. 

Jah.  2^-81.-- The  Tbub  Way  to 
Emfibb.— Luke  xxiii.  87. 

This  taunt  of  the  ribald  soldiers  to 
Jesus— ''If  thou  be  the  King  of  the 
Jews,  save  thyself,"  told  a  mighty 
truth.  Jesus  could  not  be  the  King 
of  the  Jews  and  the  King  of  men  if  He 
had  saved  Himself. 

For  consider— 

(A)  Jesus  could  have  saved  Himself. 
He  before  whom  the  waves  and  the 
winds  crouched  as  a  whipped  dog  does 


at  its  master's  feet,  when  He  com- 
manded them  ''Be  muzzled  I"  He  who 
made  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes 
greater  into  such  wealthy  store  for  the 
5,000  men,  besides  the  women  and  the 
children ;  He  who  bade  demons  kneel 
in  abject  terror ;  He  who  had  wakened 
with  quiet  command  Lazarus,  on  whom 
death  had  rioted  for  four  days ;  He  who 
Himself,  but  a  few  hours  later,  burst, 
with  His  own  hands,  the  bonds  of 
death  in  glorious  resurrection:  be 
you  sure,  Jesus  could  have  descended 
from  that  cross,  and,  with  no  trace  of 
wound  upon  Him,  have  scattered  gaz- 
ing multitude,  and  cruel  priests,  and 
guarding  Roman  soldiers  into  hurry- 
ing rout,  as  the  wind  blows  helplessly 
the  withered  leaves. 

{B)  Yet  consider,  further— He  could 
not  have  become  King  of  Jews  and 
King  of  men  had  He  thus  saved  Him- 
self, and  from  that  cruel  cross  de- 
scended. 

(a)  For  only  as  our  Lord  refused  to 
save  Himself  could  be  make  expiation 
for  human  sin.  If  sin  were  to  be  for- 
given it  must  be  ethically  forgiven,  on 
principles  of  righteousness.  This  is 
done  by  the  atoning  cross.  Had  Jesus 
saved  Himself,  man  could  not  have 
been  saved  from  sin. 

(ft)  And  for  love's  sake  Jesus  could 
not  save  Himself.  Illimitable  love 
held  Him  to  that  Cross. 

(c)  And  for  joy's  sake  He  could  not 
save  Himself.  **  Who  for  the  joy, "  etc. 
(Heb.  xii.  2). 

Consider  the  meaning  of  self-sac- 
rifice. 

Self— one's  own  conscious  entity. 
Sacrifice — mtjcefr^  sacred,  and  fado — to 
make,  to  perform,  to  devote  sacredly. 
So  self-sacrifice  is  to  devote  one's  self, 
all  that  belongs  to  one's  self,  to  a  holy 
cause  and  purpose.  In  that  there  are 
revenues  of  highest  joy.  Do  you 
wonder  why,  notwithstanding  all  His 
pain  and  torture,  you  chiefly  think  of 
Christ  as  Joyful  ?  Thus  He  thought  of 
Himself.  This  was  the  best  prayer  He 
could  offer  for  His  disciples,  that  they 
might  have  His  joy  fulfilled  in  them- 
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selves.  It  was  a  great  and  blessed 
thing  to  have  equality  with  God.  But 
it  was  a  bleseeder  thing  not  to  thhik 
His  equality  with  God  a  thing  to  be 
grasped  at,  that  He  might  bring  many 
souls  with  Him  into  glory. 

And  thus,  because  He  would  not 
save  Himself,  He  has  become  King  of 
Jews  and  men ;  King  of  forgiveness ; 
King  of  love ;  King  dispensing  Joy ; 
King  in  the  realm  of  hearts ;  King  for- 
evermore. 

Said  Napoleo9,  ''Across  a  chasm  of 
1800  years,  Jesus  Christ  makes  a  de- 
mand which  is  beyond  all  others  diffi- 
cult to  satisfy ;  He  asks  that  for  which 
a  philosopher  may  often  seek  in  vain 


at  the  hands  of  his  friends,  or  a  father 
of  his  children,  or  a  bride  of  her 
spouse,  or  a  man  of  his  brother.  He 
asks  for  the  human  heart.  He  will 
have  it  entirely  to  Himself.  He  de- 
mands it  unconditionally.  And  forth- 
with, the  demand  is  granted.  W<m- 
derf  ul  I  In  defiance  of  time  and  space, 
the  soul  of  man,  with  all  its  powers  and 
faculties,  becomes  an  annexation  to  the 
Empire  of  Christ. " 

Behold,  then,  the  true  way  to  em- 
pire. It  is  the  way  of  self-sacrifice, 
the  way  of  the  cross.  We  can  make 
this  new  year  a  year  of  blessed  empire 
over  the  nearts  around  us  if  we  make 
it  a  vear  of  self-sacrifice  for  hearts 
around  us. 
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Oreek  Panottxation. 

It  is  true  that  old  manuscripts  are 
largely  wanting  in  marks  of  punctua- 
tion ;  but,  thanks  to  the  grammatical 
precision  of  the  Greek  language,  the 
true  punctuation  can  not  be  altered  so 
easily  as  Dr.  E.  B.  Fairfield  assumes 
in  his  **Bits  of  Exegesis, "  in  the  No- 
vember number  of  Thb  Homilbtio 
Review. 

In  his  passage,  John  v.  87,  we  have 
ofrre  .  .  .  tArrt .  .  .  ica2  .  .  .  oujc  i;t^e. 
three  negative  sentences,  the  last,  km 
.  ,  .  obK  ixere,  being  the  precise  equiv- 
alent of  o(rre^  but  the  negative  is  joined 
to  the  verb,  rather  than  to  the  particle, 
for  additional  emphasis.  With  a  ques- 
tion, ov  implies  an  affirmative  answer, 
and  all  three  members  must  be  treated 
alike,  by  Greek  usage,  thus :  "  His  voice 
you  have  heard,  have  you  not?  and  his 
form  you  have  seen,  have  you  not? 
and  his  word  you  have  abiding  in  you, 
have  you  not?  for  whom  he  sent,  him 
ye  believe  not. " 

This  would  reduce  the  passage  to  ex- 
treme sarcasm,  and  reverse  E.  B.  F.  's 
view  of  its  meaning.  But  not  only  is 
this  foreign  to  Christ's  spirit,  it  is  in- 
admissible grammatically.  The  word 
ir6irore  finds  almost  no  translation,  and, 
moreover,  that  word  almost  invariably 
demands  a  negative  answer ;  there  are 
exceptions,  but  they  are  rare. 

Now  as  to  facts.  It  is  an  assump- 
tion that  the  people  heard  or  saw  any- 


thing supernatural  at  Jesus's  baptism. 
John  Baptist  said  (John  i.  83).  ''I  have 
beheld  the  Spirit  descending  as  a  dove 
out  of  heaven;  and  it  abode  upon 
him."  Matthew  says  (iii.  16),  '•And 
Jesus,  when  he  was  baptized,  went  up 
straightway  from  the  water;  and  lo, 
the  heavens  were  opened  unto  him, 
and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descend- 
ing as  a  dove,  ana  coming  upon  him ; 
and  lo,  a  voice  out  of  the  heavens,  sav- 
ing. This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased. "  Mark  and 
Luke  say  the  same.  There  in  no  im- 
plication that  the  people  saw  or  heard 
anything,  much  less  any  assertion  that 
they  did. 

As  to  the  teaching.  It  is  not  the 
function  of  exegesis  to  simplify  bv  al- 
teration (copyists  sometimes  did  that), 
but  to  elucidate  by  getting  down  to 
the  truth.  This  comes  fitrgely  by 
comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture. 
Jesus  referred  to  this  very  thing  in  the 
passage  under  consideration.  He  said, 
^'Ye  search  the  Scriptures,"  etc. 
''They  testify  of  me;  God's  voice 
speaks  in  them,  His  form  is  there  re- 
vealed, and  all  those  prophetic  maiks 
of  the  Messiah  are  verified  in  me ;  but 
so  blind  and  deaf  have  you  been,  that 
vou  have  never  seen,  nor  heard,  nor 
had  that  word  dwelling  within  you, 
because  of  ybur  unbelief. " 

Jesus  never  appealed  to  such  super- 
natural events  to  prove  His  claims. 
Angels  ministered  to  Him  in  His  temp- 
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tatioD,  but  He  never  alluded  to  it.  The 
transfiguration  scenes  stunned  the  dis- 
ciples, and  they  kept  that  matter  dose 
at  Christ's  own  command.  He  appears 
studiously  to  have  avoided  appeals  to 
the  senses.  But  He  did  appeal  to  His 
doctrine—**  Do  not  I  tell  you  the  truth  ?" 
To  His  works,  not  so  much  as  mira- 
cles, as  right  and  good — *'for  which  of 
these  do  ye  stone  me?"  To  His  char- 
acter—** which  of  you  convinceth  me  of 
sin  ?  "  Taking  these  things  into  consid- 
eration He  declared  that  they  knew 
whence  He  came  and  whither  He 
went.  Such  proof  is  Godlike  in  form 
and  utterance,  but  the  children  of  the 
Evil  One  will  not  receive  it.  Jesus 
constantly  appealed  to  the  Scriptures 
in  proof  of  Uis  daim  to  be  the  Son  of 
God,  and  met  the  charge  of  blasphemy 
by  reiteration  of  the  appeal.  It  is  not 
at  all  probable  He  departed  from  the 
rule  in  the  case  in  hand,  to  appeal  to 
a  proof  by  the  senses,  of  which  veir 
few,  probably  none,  had  any  knowl- 
edge whatever.  This  is  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  Scripture. 

E.  B.  F.  is  unfortunate,  again,  in  the 
third  passage  dted,  2  Cor.  zii.  16. 
**Be  it  so;  I  did  not  myself  burden 
you ;  (oAAd— the  strong  Greek  adversa- 
tive) but,  being  crafty,  I  caught  you 
with  guile. "  Tlien  the  following  sen- 
tences, so  finely  suggestive  in  the 
Greek :  "Did  I  take  advantage  of  you? 
( itfi^  no  1) .  Did  Titus  take  any  advan- 
tage of  you?  i^tt  not  any  I)  Walked 
we  not  by  the  same  Spirit?  (air,  yes  I) . 
Walked  we  not  in  the  same  steps?  (0^, 
yes !) "  Greek  partides  are  very  im- 
portant, more  so  than  punctuation. 
Geo.  W.  Bobdek. 

South  Aububn,  Nebr. 
Nov.  18,  1896. 


given :  **  O  my  Father,  if  it  be  posdble. 
let  this  cup  pass  from  me ;  nevertheless 
not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt. "  The 
other  versions  of  it  given  by  John, 
Mark,  and  Luke,  are  to  the  same  effect. 


Ohrist  Did  Hot  Fray  in  Vain  in 
Oethsemane. 

In  the  article  in  the  July  Homilbtio 
Review,  on  '*The  Religious  Character 
of  Abraham  Lincoln, "  we  are  told  that 
be  said  in  a  letter  to  Judge  Joseph 
Gillespie:  **I  have  read  on  my  knees 
tiie  story  of  Gethsemane.  where  the  Son 
of  God  prayed  in  vain  that  the  cup  of 
bitterness  might  pass  from  Him.  ^ 

Christ  did  not  pray  in  vain  in  Geth- 
semane. Yea,  more.  He  never  so 
prayed  anvwhere.  In  John  zi.  42,  we 
are  told  that  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus 
He  said  to  His  Father :  **I  knew  that 
tiiou  hearest  me  always. "  The  state- 
ment to  which  we  have  referred  di- 
rectly contradicts  this. 

Let  us  look  at  Christ's  prayer  in  the 
gaiden.    In  Matt.  zzvi.  89.  it  is  thus 


This  was  a  conditional  prayer— **  if  it 
be  possible."  That  is,  **lf  Thy  sra- 
dous  purposes  toward  man  can  be  ful- 


filled without  my  drinking  this  cup— if 
many  sons  can  be  brought  to  glory 
without  my  doing  so.  let  it  pass  from 
me ;  but  if  not,  I  will  drink  it  to  the 
very  dregs.     Thy  will  is  mine. " 

Christ  had  a  perfect  human  nature — 
**a  true  body  and  a  reasonable  soul. " 
His  divinity  did  not  take  the  place  of 
His  soul,  as  the  ApoUinarians  and 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  maintained.  His 
feelings,  both  in  His  body  and  in  His 
soul,  were  much  keener  than  those  of 
any  mere  man.  As  man.  He  naturally 
shrank  from  suffering.  In  His  prayer 
in  Gethsemane  He  gave  expression  to 
His  feelings  as  a  man.  As  He  said. 
His  soul  was  now  **  exceeding  sorrow- 
ful, even  unto  death. "  But  what  He 
asked  He  asked  conditionally,  as  we 
have  already  seen. 

We  find  Him  on  other  occasions, 
praying  thus:  ** Father,  glorify  thy 
name;^  ** Glorify  thy  Son;"  ** Glorify 
thou  me  with  thine  own  self ;"  **Eeep 
through  thine  own  name  those  whom 
thou  hast  given  me ;"  '*  Sanctify  them 
through  thv  truth;"  ** Father,  forgive 
them.^  These  prayers  are  wholly  un- 
conditional. 

As  we  have  seen.  Christ  prayed  in  the 
garden  that  the  cup  might  pass  from 
Bim  if  sinners  could  be  saved  without 
His  drinking  it,  but  if  they  could  not. 
He  expressed  His  perfect  willingness 
to  drink  it.  The  cup  was  not  removed 
from  Him,  because,  had  it  been,  not 
one  of  the  human  race  would  have  been 
saved.  It  is,  therefore,  not  correct  to 
say  that  Christ  **  prayed  in  vain  in 
Getiisemane. "  If  I  ask  a  fellow  beinff 
to  do  me  a  certain  favor,  but  only  if 
he  can  conveniently  do  so,  and  he  tells 
me  that  he  can  not  conveniently  do  it, 
my  request  can  not  correctly  be  said  to 
have  been  refused. 

Rev.  T.  Fbnwick. 

WOODBBIDGE,    OirT. 


What  Will  Bonie  Vst 

I  AM  sorely  perplexed  regarding  my 
duty.  In  the  series  of  leading  articles 
lust  completed  in  your  Review,  on 
^  The  Preacher  and  the  Preaching  for 
the  Present  Crisis, "  it  has  been  made 
as  clear  as  it  well  could  be  made,  that 
*'the  signs  of  the  times"  indicate  that 
the  church  is  Just  now  fronting  a  great 
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crisis.  The  situation  is  desperate ;  but 
my  friends  among  the  preachers  do  not 
appear  to  appreciate  this.  When  I  put 
the  case  to  one  of  them,  he  had  onlj 
an  indifferent  •'Yes?'*— and  turned  the 
conversation  into  other  cliannels.  A 
leading  minister  who  had  been  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  give  a  new  impulse 
to  a  great  mission  interest,  said  to  me : 
''The  ministers  have  been  the  greatest 
of  all  the  hindrances  in  the  undertak- 
ing." 

Now,  what  can  I  do?     The  whole 
church,  of  every  denomination,  ought 


to  be  roused.  A  combined  movement 
of  all  the  forces  ought  to  be  made  on 
the  strongholds  of  sin  and  Satan.  Can 
any  one  tell  me  what  I  can  do  in  the 
matter?  What  any  one  can  do?  What 
eveiT  one  can  do? 

I  know  that  a  few  ministers  are 
gathering  here  and  there  to  may  for 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  But  are 
not  most  of  us  so  entangled  in,  so  dazed 
and  overpowered  by,  the  mere  machin- 
ery of  the  church,  that  we  are  not 
able  to  see  things  spiritual? 

Pbbpusxbd  Pbbaohee. 


THE    QUESTION    BOX. 


Cak  a  revival  do  any  lasting  good  in 
a  parish  if  not  followed  by  teaching? 
J.  G.  Mc. 

We  may  lay  down  the  broad  princi- 
ple that  rational  religion  must  rest  on 
an  intelligent  apprehension  of  the 
truths  of  Scripture  that  have  reference 
to  salvation  and  the  Christian  life. 

It  follows  that  a  so-called .  revival 
that  has  only  a  sentimental  or  emo- 
tional basis  is  necessarily  not  only 
evanescent,  but  also  harmful,  since  it 
mistakes  the  nature  of  true  religion 
and  misleads  the  man  who  goes  through 
the  experience.  The  ''stony-ground 
hearers"  have  ** no  root. "  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  any  amount  of  subsequent 
teaching  can  profit  the  subjects  of  such 
a  revival.  Extraordinary  spiritual 
deadness  is  sure  to  follow  it. 

In  case  the  revival  is  genuine,  based 
upon  and  accompanying  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Bible  truths  of  salvation, 
the  momentum  given  to  tiie  spiritual 
life  by  these  quickening  truths  may 
carry  the  subjects  of  such  a  revival 
forward  to  a  limited  extent  in  the 
Christian  life,  even  when  tiie  further 
instruction  needed  concerning  the 
Christian  life  is  not  given  by  the  pas- 
tor ;  but  such  a  life  can  not  be  expected 
to  attain  to  the  best  and  highest  form. 
The  parish  life  will  be  cnppled  and 
dwarfed  by  such  pastoral  failure. 

No  doubt  the  ideal  condition  is 
found  when  a  faithful  pastor  follows 
up  intelligently  a  genuine  revival  work 
by  the  right  teaching  from  the  Bible 
concerning  Christian  life  and  activity 
in  all  their  phases.  Such  a  course  wiU 
bring  good,  not  only  lasting,  but  also 
ever-increasing. 


What  are  some  of  the  worst  evils 
flowing  from  revivals? 

J.  G.  Mo. 

We  know  of  no  evils  that  follow 
from  genuine  revivals.  It  is  only  the 
spurious  kind  that  is  followed  by  evils. 

Such  spurious  revivals  often  warp  a 
man  intellectually  for  life,  prepossess- 
ing his  mind  with  the  false  notion  that 
religion  is  an  unreal  thing,  a  passing 
excitement  or  emotion,  and  so  dosing 
that  mind  against  a  correct  conception 
of  what  genuine  religion  is.  We  know 
some  men,  and  that  among  the  strong- 
est men  of  this  country,  who  have  been 
religiously  wrecked  in  this  way. 

Such  revivals,  moreover,  harden  the 
heart,  and  often  leave  the  man  almost 
insensible  to  Gospel  truths  and  motives. 
They  do  not  rouse  in  him  the  excitement 
which  he  has  come  to  confound  with 
** religion,"  and  so  do  not  reach  and 
move  him.  "  Gospel -hsrdened"  sin- 
ners, and  so-called  Christians,  hardened 
by  such  experiences,  are  about  the  hard- 
est timber  the  preacher  has  to  work 
upon. 

Still  another  evil  that  we  have  often 
seen  resulting  from  such  spurious  and 
evanescent  religion  is  the  liability  to 
fall  under  the  power  of  sinful  passion. 
The  excitement  being  largely  or  wholly 
animal,  the  devil  often  takes  advantage 
of  it  to  ruin  the  soul  by  suddenly  sub- 
jecting it  to  the  storm  and  stress  of 
fierce  temptation  while  under  influence 
of  such  animal  excitement.  The  transi- 
tion from  animal  excitement  to  beastly 
passion  is  sometimes  lightning-like, 
and  the  results  appalling, 
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THE     SOCIAL     PROBLEM. 
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Vbr  tbt  Hew  Tear. 

Bt  the  strange  peryersion  of  a  figure 
we  speak  of  going  forward  into  the 
new  year.  Have  we  then  turned  our 
backs  upon  the  past  so  that  it  is  invis- 
ible to  us»  and  does  the  future  lie  open 
to  our  vision  so  that  we  behold  what 
awaits  us?  The  fact  is»  that  we  go  into 
ihe  future  backward,  not  seeing  a  sin- 
gle step  we  take.  Obstacles  we  know 
only  as  we  stumble  over  them,  moun- 
tains only  as  we  grow  weary  of  the 
dark  ascent,  and  precipices  only  as  we 
are  hurled  down  them.  Somewhere  in 
that  backward  movement  there  is  a 
grave  athwart  the  path;  but  no  one 
beholds  it  till  he  steps  into  it  Tet  we 
are  not  blind.  The  past  lies  before  us ; 
yesterday  is  at  our  toes  and  appears  in 
vivid  distinctness;  here  is  last  week 
with  definite  outlines;  of  the  last 
month  and  the  whole  year  the  main 
features  are  dearly  marked ;  as  we  look 
over  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  years  the  ob- 
jects are  more  blurred,  and  many  of 
them  form  a  confused  mass ;  of  youth 
some  summits  appear,  but  childhood  is 
lost  in  the  clouds  of  the  distant  horizon. 

We  know  what  yesterday  left  us, 
but  not  what  the  morrow  will  bring 
forth.  Our  past  accumulations  are  the 
wealth  with  which  we  begin  the  new 
year  and  purchase  the  pearls  it  has  to 
offer.  It  has  been  claimed  that  as  the 
deposits  of  time  grow,  the  chances  for 
originality  and  individuality  decrease. 
The  mass  of  traditionalism,  it  is 
thought,  win  form  such  a  weight  that 
no  one  can  hope  to  lift  the  burden. 
The  more  the  past  does  for  us,  the  less 
is  left  for  us  to  do  for  ourselves.  Thus 
our  inherited  wealth  will  be  the  means 
of  impoverishing  us.  This  is  one  side, 
and  a  gloomy  one.  There  is  another : 
our  inherited  possessions  increase  our 
responsibility ;  they  oontian  seeds  for 


development,  and  this  inspires  hope 
and  creates  energy.  Much  is  required 
for  the  much  given,  because  the  possi- 
bilities are  so  great. 

We  behold  many  a  grave  as  we  look 
over  the  past ;  frequently  they  are  the 
most  prominent  features  in  the  land- 
scape. Is  the  grave  of  selfishness 
there?  The  change  of  years  brings 
seriousness ;  it  is  a  good  time  to  bury 
the  vanities;  and  what  is  more  vain 
than  a  selfish  life  ?  It  is  a  favorable  time 
to  meditate  on  the  truth ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  deepest  truths  that  no  man  liveth 
unto  himself.  We  belong  to  society ; 
whatever  we  may  do  for  ourselves,  we 
are  social  products;  were  it  not  for 
society  we  should  be  barbarians  or  sav- 
ages. We  may  do  much  for  society ; 
but  the  most  devoted  life  for  others  can 
never  pay  the  social  debt  which  a  man 
owes.  Our  education,  our  religion, 
our  culture,  our  peace  and  order,  our 
well-being  and  our  enjoyments,  our 
fruitful  labors  and  our  hopes,  are  they 
not  all  largely  the  gifts  of  society 
whose  debtors  we  are? 

Respecting  the  social  problem,  no 
wisdom  which  the  years  accumulate  is 
more  precious  than  that  which  leads 
into  the  mind  of  Christ.  That  we 
must  love  or  the  problem  remains  un- 
solvable.  The  centuries  seemed  to 
drift  away  from  Him ;  how  else  is  it 
possible  to  call  such  cities  and  coun- 
tries as  are  deluged  with  materialism 
and  corruption  Christian?  Another 
century  is  about  to  be  added  to  the 
eternity  of  the  past ;  and  as  it  drops 
from  us  men  wonder  whether  the  next 
will  not  be  the  century  of  revolution 
and  anarchy.  Students  of  the  times 
hear  the  breakers,  and  prophesy  dan- 
ger ;  is  it  not  time  to  be  on  the  alert, 
and  ought  not  the  good  and  the  true 
to  stand  together  as  one  man  to  avert  the 
threatened  disaster? 
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Ckmld  we  but  get  the  Biblical  idea  of 
true  and  false  riches,  and  make  that 
idea  the  dominant  one  in  life  I  The  un- 
just steward,  the  rich  man  and  Laz- 
arus, the  camel  and  the  needle's  eye, 
all  have  deep  meaning  for  our  times. 
**Go  to  now,  ye  that  say.  To-day  or 
to-morrow  we  will  go  into  such  a  city, 
and  continue  there  a  year,  and  buy  and 
sell,  and  get  gain:  whereas  ye  know 
not  what  shall  be  on  the  morrow.  ^ 
Let  us  add  to  these  words  from  what 
has  been  called  **  the  sociological  epistle 
of  the  New  Testament**  our  Lord's 
words :  ''Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  his  righteousness;  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you. " 


Jesns  and  the  Sooial  Problem. 

A  FABCiKATiNa  theme,  suggestive  of 
rich  thought  and  creative  of  thrilling 
emotion.  Put  the  Lord  into  our  pres- 
ent situation,  facing  the  problems 
which  so  agitate  the  age  and  oppress 
us  with  their  weighty  demands,  what 
would  He  say  and  do?  Would  He 
select  the  palace  or  the  tenement-house 
as  His  abode,  the  avenue  of  million- 
aires or  the  slums?  What  denomina- 
tion would  He  choose  as  His  above  all 
the  rest,  and  what  church  would  He 
attend?  He  who  drove  the  buyers  and 
sellers  and  money-changers  from  a 
court  of  the  temple  might  now  find 
them  in  the  sanctuary  itself,  and  even 
in  its  holy  of  holies.  How  glaring  the 
contrast  would  be  between  His  divine 
spirituality  and  the  overwhelming 
worldliness  I  We  can  not  but  wonder 
whether  with  His  meekness.  His  lowli- 
ness, His  humility.  He  could  feel  at 
home  in  the  midst  of  our  gorgeous 
display,  our  sensational,  spectacular 
life.  And  then  our  materialism,  our 
luxury,  our  vanities— rivaling  Rome 
when  its  debauchery  culminated,  and 
when  its  pride  was  the  precursor  of  its 
fall— what  would  Christ  be  in  the 
midst  of  these?  He  was  quiet,  ma- 
king no  noise  in  the  street ;  sublimely 
trusting  the  Father ;  ever  moving  tow- 
ard the  cross,  yet  moving  heroically  as 


one  who  marches  to  victory ;  solitary 
and  forsaken,  but  sending  out  Hit  dis- 
ciples to  take  possession  of  the  world 
as  already  His ;  with  nothing  to  rest  His 
assurance  on  but  the  divine  will,  the 
omnipotence  of  truth,  the  idea  of  love 
to  God  and  the  neighbor,  a  faith  that 
removes  mountains,  the  hope  of  eter- 
nal life,  and  the  spirit  of  consecration  . 
and  sacrifice  and  helpfulness,  on  the 
part  of  His  followers,  to  make  dis- 
ciples of  all  nations.  Now  place  Him 
in  our  age,  with  its  bustle,  its  turbu- 
lence, its  insane  haste,  its  noise,  its 
conventions,  its  distracting  newspa- 
per press,  its  violent  agitations,  its 
endless  confusions,  its  deification  of 
external  accumulations— how  would 
He  appear?  What  would  He  say  if  He 
saw  his  professed  followers  tithing 
mint,  anise^  and  cummin,  as  if  such 
trifles  absorbed  or  pleased  the  Infinite 
God  of  a  measureless  universe,  while 
the  great  concerns  of  righteousness 
among  men,  of  humanity  in  all  social 
relations,  of  fraternity,  of  tenderness^ 
of  sympathy  and  help  for  the  needy, 
are  neglected? 

Well,  this  we  know— either  men 
would  again  crucify  Him,  or  He 
would  overturn  and  overturn  and  over- 
turn until  the  age  was  transformed. 
Pharisaism  He  would  scourge  as  of 
old;  to  the  people,  especially  to  the 
I>oor,  the  despised,  the  outcast.  He 
would  be  tenderness  and  mercy  and 
helpfulness,  just  as  when  He  wel- 
comed the  despised  ones,  healed  the 
sick,  fed  the  hungry,  pronounced 
blessed  the  persecuted  for  righteous- 
ness' sake,  taught  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  and  lived  the  love  He 
was. 

To  the  rich,  what  would  He  say? 
Would  He  bum  into  their  hearts  the 
parables  of  the  unjust  steward  and  of 
the  rich  man  and  Lazarus?  The  hi- 
mates  of  the  madhouse  of  covetousness 
would  probably  try  to  persuade  Him 
that  He  made  a  mistake  when  He' 
taught:  ''Te  can  not  serve  God  and 
mammon.  ^ 

The  very  thought  of  Christ  and  the 
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aodal  problem  is  bewildering.  80  far 
have  we  drifted  from  Him  that  we  can 
hardly  conceive  what  He  would  be  and 
do  were  He  to  return  to  earth.  A  for- 
eigner He  surely  would  be.  And  yet 
Christ  is  to  be  ever  present  in  the 
world,  and  to  the  world,  through  His 
followers.  "Are  we  still  Christians?" 
the  German  skeptic  once  inquired.  ''Are 
we  still  Christiabs?"  the  most  earnest 
faith  has  abundant  reason  to  ask.  Do 
we.  in  face  of  the  social  problem,  dare 
to  live  the  spirit  and  doctrine  of  Christ? 


A  Flea  for  Slstinotion. 

In  a  company  of  one  hundred  per- 
sons a  few  are  pointed  out  as  worthy 
of  especial  notice.  One  lady  is  singled 
out  from  the  rest  for  her  beauty ;  one 
of  the  men  is  a  poet,  and  another  has 
made  his  mark  as  a  scholar.  The  other 
ninety-seven  also  have  peculiarities, 
but  not  such  as  deserve  particular 
mention. 

A  class  at  college  has  an  average  de- 
gree of  intellectuality ;  but  some  of  the 
young  men  are  mentioned  as  preemi- 
nently gifted  and  scholarly,  one  as  a 
linguist,  another  as  a  mathematician, 
and  a  third  as  a  student  of  history. 
These  attract  our  attention  more  than 
all  the  rest. 

Among  preachers,  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, politicians,  and  all  classes  of 
society,  we  notice  exactly  the  same 
phenomenon.  There  are  elements 
which  all  have  in  common,  and  which 
they  must  have  in  order  to  belong  to 
that  class.  But  these  common  ele- 
ments merely  constitute  them  members 
of  the  same  dass,  and  give  them  no- 
thing distinctive  or  peculiar  in  the 
dass.  To  be  merely  one  of  a  mass 
means  to  be  without  distinction,  with- 
out anything  that  marks  him  as  worthy 
of  especial  attention. 

Distinction  is  differentiation— not 
lost  in  a  mass,  but  having  something 
peculiar,  something  marked  or  stri- 
king. Distinction  breaks  the  monotony 
and  gives  variety.  To  be  distinguished 
consequently  means  to   be  distinct. 


What  is  common  is  apt  to  be  closely 
allied  to  the  vulgar ;  and  all  who  seek 
distinction  strive  to  rise  above  it,  even 
if  it  be  by  means  of  the  eccentric  and 
the  sensational.  It  is  evident  that 
what  is  usual  can  not  be  sensationaL 
Such  words  as  unusual,  extraordinary, 
exceptional,  always  imply  something  ^ 
distinct,  marked,  and  rare. 

The  rarity  of  an  object  is  one  of  the 
chief  elements  of  value.  The  highest 
price  is  set  on  the  diamond  that  is  soli- 
tary because  the  largest  in  size  or  of 
greatest  brilliancy ;  the  same  is  true  of 
a  gem  which  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  A  work  of  art  which 
the  artist  may  reduplicate  is  less  valu- 
able than  the  same  after  the  artist's 
death.  A  relic  may'  be  of  inestimable 
value  because  another  like  it  is  not 
possible.  When  thus  we  speak  of  a 
gem  or  an  excellence  as  rare,  we  ex- 
press an  estimate  of  its  peculiar  value. 
The  highest  distinction  consists  in  an 
attainment  or  possession  which  is  sin- 
gular and  towers  above  all  the  rest. 

The  leveling  tendency  of  republics 
is  regarded  as  one  of  their  most  gen- 
eral features.  The  distinctions  of  the 
old  world  in  hereditary  nobility,  in 
social  rank,  and  in  privileges  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  vanish.  The  prindple  of 
equality  prevails;  equality  of  family 
and  birth,  equality  in  politics  and  be- 
fore the  law.  A  popular  level  is  the 
test  of  appreciation,  and  popularity 
may  mean  the  most  complete  adaptation 
to  a  vulgar  environment.  In  politics 
this  is  common.  Indeed,  it  is  almost 
axiomatic  that  the  most  eminent  men 
can  not  be  elected  to  the  Presidency. 
Why  should  we  expect  the  populace 
to  appreciate  that  which  transcends 
their  capacity  of  appreciation?  Some 
men  must  stoop  to  be  popular;  so 
great  may  the  prize  be  that  even  a 
Webster  can  not  resist  the  temptation. 
Europeans  who  visit  us  think  public 
opinion  our  worst  tyrant,  and  a  vulgar 
popularity  our  political  standard.  The 
most  vigorous  struggle  is  thought  to  be 
for  wealth ;  but  wealth  has  become  too 
common  to  make  men  distinguished^ 
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unless,  perhaps,  it  be  the  unworthy  dis- 
tinction of  surpassing  others  in  rapac- 
ity and  greed  and  mere  accumulation. 

Hardly  anything  is  more  insisted  on 
in  our  day  than  that  greater  equality 
should  be  given  to  men  in  the  strug- 
gle of  life.  Everywhere  this  is  the 
burden  of  the  demands  of  laborers  and 
reformers.  It  has  become  impossible 
to  conceive  why  things  should  be  so 
arranged  that  the  chances  are  all  in 
favor  of  some,  at  the  very  start,  and 
all  against  others.  But  this  Just  de- 
mand is  intimately  associated  with  a 
pernicious  error.  This  error  became 
epidemic  in  communism  and  extreme 
socialism,  in  theories  which  seek  to 
drag  down  the  exalted  rather  than  up- 
lift the  masses,  and  which  lose  all  dis- 
tinctions in  a  deadening  monotony. 

Life  means  diversity  in  unity.  The 
most  sameness  is  found  in  the  lowest 
organisms.  In  the  highest  individual 
and  social  life  the  utmost  variety  is 
manifested.  This  is  seen  when  we  com- 
pare the  educated  man  with  the  illite- 
rate, and  the  most  cultured  with  the 
primitive  state  of  society.  The  higher 
stage  of  development  has  the  largest 
number  of  interests,  the  greatest  variety 
of  thoughts  and  occupations,  and  the 
most  complete  diversity  in  life. 

In  our  plea  for  distinction  we  aim  at 
the  utmost  diversity  in  the  most  per- 
fect unity,  such  as  characterizes  the 
highest  individual  and  social  organ- 
ism. Distinction  for  selfish  ends  may 
be  a  low  ambition ;  but  a  distinction 
which  makes  men  peculiar  and  exalted 
for  the  sake  of  social  power  and  help- 
fulness is  a  most  laudable  ambition. 
We  can  be  something  to  one  another 
because  we  difiFer,  one  giving  what  the 
other  lacks,  and  making  society  the 
partaker  of  what  he  has  developed  in  a 
peculiar  degree.  No  apology  can  be 
offered  for  men  who,  with  exceptional 
endowments  and  opportunities,  do  not 
become  exceptional  among  their  fel- 
low men.  We  insist  that  they  become 
extraordinary  and  bless  sudi  as  are 
obliged  to  remain  on  the  ordinary 
level.    Personal  distinction  for  social 


elevation  is  the  rule.  Men  with  an 
innate  aristocracy  like  that  of  Wendell 
Phillips  are  the  very  ones  who  can  be 
most  to  the  masses.  The  people  in  a 
republic  are  apt  to  be  Jealous  of  men 
who  stand  apart  from  them,  and  use 
their  elevation  above  them  for  egotistic 
purposes;  but  those  who  use  their 
scholarship  or  spirituality  for  any  su- 
perior advantages  and  attainments  for 
the  public  may  expect  the  devotion  of 
the  people.  The  masses  may  not  at 
once  be  able  to  appreciate  them,  but 
they  will  learn  in  time  to  recognize 
their  benefactors. 

We  look  to  republics  for  the  develop- 
ment of  strong  personality  and  striking 
individuality.  Tet  these  are  often 
conspicuoudy  absent  in  republics. 
Equality  is  interpreted  to  mean  a 
common  level.  The  reign  of  the  peo- 
ple is  apt  to  make  their  average  attain- 
ment the  standard  of  excellence;  the 
public  wiU  is  regarded  as  the  source  of 
authority  and  the  measure  of  popu- 
larity :  what  wonder*  then»  that  little 
inspiration  is  felt  to  develop  a  strong 
individuality  and  stand  alone  in  a  mul- 
titude? Freedom  ought,  however,  to 
mean  freedom  to  be  solitary,  to  develop 
ideals,  and  to  make  the  utmost  of  na- 
tive endowment  and  innate  peculiarity. 
The  men  who  can  be  themselves  most 
fully  among  the  masses  can  be  most  to 
the  masses ;  but  they  must  rise  above 
the  masses  to  lift  them  to  a  higher 
plane.  The  culture  of  strongly  marked 
individualities  is  implied  in  freedom ; 
yet  it  is  a  hope  of  the  future  rather 
than  a  realization  of  the  present. 
Creatures  of  fashion  abound,  and  only 
now  and  then  a  genius  appears  who  is 
a  law  unto  himself  and  dares  to  go  his 
own  way.  It  is  a  false  unity  of  spirit 
which  suppresses  the  diversity  of  gifts, 
which  Paul  emphasizes.  We  want 
equality,  but  equality  which  is  an  ele- 
vating as  well  as  a  leveling  process, 
or,  rather,  which  is  an  uplifting,  not  a 
degrading  process.  Amid  the  strong 
tendencies  toward  equalization,  we 
plead  for  individuality  and  person- 
ality, for  diversity  and  distinction,  as 
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the  crown  and  blessing  of  the  fullest 
liberty  and  the  best  equality. 

The  article  following  this  shows  that 
the  plea  for  distinction  is  not  in  conflict 
with  the  growing  demand  for  the  so- 
cialization of  the  IndividuaL 


The  XndiTidual  as  a  Sooial  Fover. 

The  rebound  has  come.  The  fruits 
of  a  wild  individualism  are  seen  in  a 
reaction  which  ends  in  the  opposite 
extreme.  So  absorbed  have  men  been 
by  their  individual  rights  that  they 
lost  sight  of  their  social  relations  and 
responsibOities.  The  result  was  a  kind 
of  personal  libertinism  and  licentious- 
ness; selflshness  led  to  endless  antag- 
onism, and  produced  that  anarchism 
which  is  so  glaring  a  characteristic  of 
modem  society.  We  once  saw  this 
spirit  illustrated  in  a  railway  train 
which  stopped  at  a  station  for  lunch. 
A  veneiable  man  stepped  out,  leaving 
his  satchel  on  his  seat  A  young  man 
of  twenty  entered,  put  the  satchel  on 
the  floor,  and  appropriated  the  seat  for 
himself  and  his  girL  As  the  old  gen- 
tleman returned,  he  asked  politely  for 
his  seat  Sharply  and  impudently,  so 
loud  that  every  one  in  the  car  could 
hear,  the  youth  replied;  ** Every  one 
for  hhnself  in  this  country. "  Meekly 
the  venerable  man  of  seventy  or  more, 
with  white  locks  and  feeble  step,  ap- 
parently a  minister  or  professor,  picked 
up  his  satchel,  and  went  beseechingly 
through  the  train  to  look  for  another 
seat 

The  reaction  which  has  set  in  says, 
''No  man  for  himself,  but  wholly  for 
others. "  The  individual  is  nothing  for 
himself,  but  solely  for  society.  Well 
has  it  been  said,  that  ''the  character- 
istic of  organic  development  is  found 
in  the  progressive  subordination  of  the 
part  to  the  whole,  and  the  progressive 
dilTerentiation  of  the  parts  into  or- 
gans. "  This  process  of  subordinating 
the  individual  to  society  and  making 
him  its  organ  is  powerfully  at  work  in 
the  new  social  era  which  is  dawning. 
Society  as  a  mere  aggregation  of  hidi- 


viduals  is  yielding  to  the  conception  of 
society  as  an  organism.  This  latter 
notion  is  admirable  as  an  analogy  or  a 
figure,  but  when  taken  literally  it  is 
false.  In  the  usual  sense  we  apply 
organism  to  an  individual  only.  In 
the  lowest  form  of  animal  life,  separate 
organisms  may  unite  so  as  to  form  a 
new  kind  of  organism;  but  this  is 
possible  only  because  the  individuals 
themselves  are  not  sharply  differenti- 
ated. A  tree,  a  sheep,  a  man  is  an  or- 
ganism in  the  sense  in  which  a  forest, 
a  flock,  and  human  society  never  can 
be.  In  exact  pro^prtion  as  an  indi- 
vidual is  individual  he  can  not  be  ab- 
sorbed by  society ;  he  can  not  be  wholly 
subordinated  to  it,  he  can  not  be  solely 
its  organ.  He  must  be  something  in 
himself  and  for  himself ;  he  has  value 
as  a  personality  and  not  merely  as  a 
social  factor ;  he  may  in  some  respects 
be  above  society  and  stand  alone.  He 
certainly  has  personal  in  distinction 
from  his  social  duties.  Just  now  we 
must  carefully  discriminate  what  an 
individual  \%pefr  ie  and  what  he  is  as 
a  social  factor.  The  individual  is  sub- 
ordinated to  society ;  but  it  is  no  less 
true  that  he  is  to  be  independent  of 
society. 

The  theory  that  the  individual  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  organism  has  led  to  some 
strange  doctrines.  Self-interest  is 
made  synonymous  with  selfishness, 
and  men  are  asked  to  trample  on  self- 
interest  and  exhaust  themselves  for 
society.  But  how  can  I  have  a  self- 
interest  which  it  is  not  my  duty  to  take 
care  of?  Selfishness  involves  egoism, 
meanness;  self-interest  is  a  claim  of 
nature  or  of  God,  whose  neglect  is 
culpable.  The  command  to  love  my 
neighbor  as  myself,  involves  self-love. 
If  I  depreciate  myself  then  I  must  de- 
preciate my  neighbor,  if  I  appreciate 
him  only  as  I  do  myself.  Not  genuine 
self-love  is  censurable,  but  a  false  love 
of  self,  and  the  failure  to  love  my  neigh- 
bor as  myself. 

But  why  shall  I  give  myself  to  so- 
ciety ?  Surely  not  because  society  is  an 
abstraction,  but  because  it  consists  of 
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concrete  individualfl.  All  social  good 
must  be  good  for  somebody.  Social 
amelioration  always  means  that  indi- 
viduals are  somehow  benefited;  in 
other  words,  their  interests  are  pro- 
moted. But  can  a  man  who  neglects 
his  own  self-interest,  which  lies  nearest 
and  is  his  especial  concern,  be  expected 
to  devote  himself  to  the  interests  of 
others?  It  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
evils  of  the  day,  that  men  do  not  un- 
derstand and  attend  to  their  real  inter- 
ests. That  is  the  very  meaning  of 
incompetency  and  thriftlessness.  Men 
neglect  their  own  interests  and  those 
of  their  families,  and  selfishly  give 
themselves  to  drink  and  vice.  The 
whole  Gospel  means  the  death  of  sel- 
fishness, but  the  utmost  promotion  of 
the  €k)d-given  self-interest 

This  attention  to  one's  true  self-in- 
terest is  a  fundamental  social  virtue, 
and  the  condition  of  the  social  value  of 
the  individual.  "If  any  provide  not 
for  his  own,  and  especially  for  those  of 
his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith, 
and  is  worse  than  an  infideL  "  What  a 
man  is  to  society  depends  on  his  per- 
sonality. To  illustrate  this  we  need 
but  name  the  debauchee,  the  bummer, 
the  tramp,  the  scholar,  the  reformer, 
and  the  philanthropist.  Men  can  give 
to  society  only  what  they  have,  their 
own  life  and  light  and  grace.  Those 
who  want  to  give  most  to  society  must 
constantly  be  getting;  they  must  be- 
come more  themselves  in  order  to  be 
more  to  others.  The  Christian  and  the 
scholar  ought  to  grow  in  proportion  as 
they  give.  They  are  not  to  be  stag- 
nant pools,  not  cisterns  that  are  ex- 
hausted in  proportion  as  you  take  from 
them,  but  living  fountains,  whose 
stream  is  the  product  of  a  perpetual 
new  supply. 

Self-evident  as  this  ought  to  be,  it' is 
constantly  forgotten.  Ceaseless  self- 
development  as  the  condition  for  the 
best  social  efficiency  is  actually  treated 
by  some  as  in  conflict  with  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  of  sacrifice.  Now,  Chris- 
tianity is  represented  as  doing  every- 
thing for  the  individual,  then  as  doing 


everything  for  society ;  but  the  lesson 
is  not  learned  that  Christianity  in 
doing  the  utmost  for  the  individual 
likewise  does  the  utmost  for  society. 
The  individual  is  called  and  saved; 
but  this  makes  him  a  social  leaven. 
Those  who  become  disciples  also  be- 
come apostles.  We  need  but  enter  the 
Gospel  and  the  needs  of  our  times  in 
order  to  learn  the  deep  demand  for 
strong  individuality  and  perfected  per- 
sonality, for  the  utmost  self-develop- 
ment and  most  marked  independence. 
Individual  characteristics  are  not  mere- 
ly tolerated  by  social  responsibility, 
but  they  are  required  for  social  wel- 
fare. It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our 
religion  that  the  perfection  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  constituted  by  the  per- 
fection of  the  individuals  who  compose 
that  kingdom.  When  we  pray,  **Thy 
kingdom  come, "  we  are  not  required  to 
ignore  the  exhortation,  **  Be  ye  therefore 
perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven  is  perfect " 

These  thoughts  are  fundamental  for 
individual  and  social  life;  yet  our 
theme  is  not  exhausted.  We  must  add 
another  sad  perversion,  and  one  of  the 
worst  By  losing  him  in  society  the  in- 
dividual is  robbed  of  his  energy.  That 
society  makes  criminals  is  one  of  the 
dangerous  half-truths.  Shall  we  now 
punish  society  and  let  the  criminal  go? 
Certainly  that  is  the  logic ;  he  is  not  the 
criminal  at  all,  society  is  the  criminal. 
Why  not  be  consistent  and  say  that 
society  makes  saints;  that  it  is  the 
creator  of  the  great  men  who  trans- 
cended what  society  had  attained  and 
became  its  leaders?  The  Apostles, 
prophets,  reformers,  martyrs,  who  op- 
posed, transformed  society,  and  sacri- 
ficed themselves  for  humanity,  nothing 
but  social  creations!  Where  the  en- 
vironment, be  it  natural  or  social,  makes 
men,  there  they  do  not  make  them- 
selves. Such  are  the  theories  which 
destroy  personal  responsibility,  which 
rob  men  of  individual  energy,  which 
cut  the  nerve  of  personal  enterprise, 
and  which  annihilate  ethical  purpose 
and  ethical  achievement    Things  ai^ 
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made,  persons  initiate,  they  use  what 
is  made  in  such  a  way  tiiat  it  may 
minister  to  their  rational  and  spiritual 
purpose;  men  are  men  because  they 
are  not  possessed  as  things,  but  they 
are  possessors. 

The  ciy  is,  ''Change  conditions,  and 
all  will  be  well. "  The  need,  however, 
is  for  a  change  of  men  and  conditions. 
Leave  men  as  they  are,  selfish,  brutal, 
vicious,  and  they  would  turn  Eden  into 
a  curse,  its  tree  of  life  into  thorns  and 
thistles.  There  is  no  way  of  changing 
society  otherwise  than  by  a  transfor- 
mation of  its  individual  factors.  This 
applies  to  the  family,  to  the  church,  to 
every  social  organization,  and  to  the 
state.  As  the  rose  beautifies  the  gar- 
den and  gives  its  perfume  to  all  its 
neighbors,  so  is  it  to  be  with  the  indi- 
vidual in  society.  The  more  beautiful 
the  rose,  the  more  beautiful  the  gar- 
den. The  individual  is  to  be  socialized, 
his  wealth,  his  scholarship,  his  spiri- 
tuality are  to  be  social  powers  for  so- 
cial welfare.  This  ends  selfishness,  but 
nevermore  self-interest.  Self  is  en- 
larged by  the  social  relations,  and  so- 
cial duty  enhances  the  value  of  self- 
interest.  No  roan  who  is  false  to 
himself  can  be  true  to  his  God  and  to 
the  society  of  which  he  is  a  constituent 
factor. 


For  the  Thinker  and  the  Worker. 

''Revolutions  are  not  made,  they 
come,  **  said  Wendell  Phillips.  But  as 
they  come  we  can  help  them  along. 

The  indifference  of  some  to  social 
dangers  in  our  crisis  recalls  the  saying 
of  Goethe :  "  Stupidity  is  without  anx- 
iety." 

The  emergence  of  the  submerged 
classes  calls  to  mind  another  utterance 
of  the  German  poet :  "  Nothing  is  more 
terrible  than  to  see  ignorance  in  ac- 
tion." 

Social  opinions  have  their  epidem- 
ics.   "There  are  those  who  dress  the 


inner  man  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  times. " 

"The  king  reigns,  but  does  not  gov- 
ern, "  is  a  saying  of  Thiers.  There  are 
places  on  earth  where  the  people  reign, 
but  do  not  govern. 

One  hundred  years  ago  Herder  was 
suspicious  that  what  we  call  "culture" 
is  really  "  polished  weakness.*" 

Can  it  properly  be  regarded  as  an 
** unearned"  increment  when  European 
dukes  and  counts  tie  American  knots 
with  millions  of  American  dollars? 

Let  us  (congratulate  ourselves.  Thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  in  classic  Greece, 
when  philosophy  was  at  its  sunmiit, 
Plato  makes  Socrates  say  that  public 
life  is  a  wild  beasts'  den. 

Occasionally  the  mad  competition  of 
the  day  suggests  Bentham's  problem : 
"Given  a  world  of  knaves,  to  produce 
honesty  from  their  united  action. " 

What  is  deep,  dark,  and  unutterable 
in  the  masses  seeks  violently  for  utter- 
ance. When  words  fail,  the  volcanic 
passion  bursts  forth  in  demoniac  erup- 
tions. 

How  often  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  are  mighty.  From  the  lips  of  an 
old  nurse  fell  the  words  which  arrested 
Tolstoi  in  his  downward  course.  "  She 
aroused  within  him  the  first  desire  to 
change  his  mode  of  life. " 

The  following  is  very  significant  re- 
specting the  Influence  of  the  rich  on 
laborers.  A  large  number  of  working- 
men's  clubs  in  London  were  formed 
with  the  aid  of  others  than  workmen. 
At  the  beginning,  no  liquors  were  al- 
lowed, but  afterward  it  seemed  to  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  hardly  reason- 
able that  the  rich  man  should  be  al- 
lowed his  wine  at  his  club,  while  the 
poor  man  was  refused  his  beer  at  his 
club.  Since  then,  the  clubs  have  nearly 
all  allowed  the  use  of  liquors. " 
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SCHOOL   OF   SOCIAL   STUDY. 
By  J.  H.  W.  Btuokbnbebg,  D.D. 


80  deep  and  general  is  the  interest 
excited  bj  the  social  problem,  that 
many  are  anxious  to  make  it  a  subject 
of  especial  inquiry.  A  request  has 
been  made  for  such  a  course  of  read- 
ing and  study  as  will  promote  this 
end.  In  complying  with  this  request, 
a  series  of  articles  will  be  given  under 
the  above  heading  aiming  to  direct 
attention  to  helpful  literature  and  its 
most  profitable  use,  and  also  to  the  in- 
dependent study  of  society  and  to  so- 
cial research. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  make  this  course 
systematic,  loading  from  one  subject 
to  another,  until  the  whole  theme,  with 
its  relation  to  allied  disciplines,  is  in- 
cluded. Some  may  not  be  able  to  take 
the  entire  course ;  but  even  if  they  can 
read  only  a  few  books,  and  enter  on 
some  of  the  investigation,  tliey  will  find 
themselves  amply  rewarded. 

The  general  subject  of  sociology 
must  be  studied  in  order  to  compre- 
hend the  social  problem.  We  must 
get  a  knowledge  of  society  itself,  if  we 
want  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  ques- 
tions which  agitate  it.  Our  study 
therefore  will  include  an  inquiry  into 
the  philosophy  or  science  of  society,  and 
of  social  themes  in  general,  but  all  for 
the  purpose  of  interpreting  the  social 
problem  and  finding  the  conditions  for 
its  solution.  The  proposed  course  of 
reading  and  study  will  consequently 
take  a  wide  range ;  but  with  a  definite 
end  in  view,  and  with  specific  direc- 
tions how  to  use  the  literature,  it  is 
hoped  that  confusion  will  be  avoided 
and  positive  results  attained. 

What  shall  the  first  lesson  in  the 
School  be?  It  ought  to  consist  of  clear 
definitions  and  explanations,  giving  an 
idea  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  sub- 
ject, of  its  importance,  of  the  reasons 
for  its  investigation,  and  of  the  method 
of  its  study.  Light  at  the  beginning 
will  illuminate  the  whole  course.  For 
a  year  the  social   problem  has  been 


made  a  specialty  in  this  Review,  and 
many  of  its  phases  have  been  dis- 
cussed. The  subject  is  so  extensive, 
and  involves  so  many  themes,  that  no 
work  extant  treats  it  exhaustively. 

As  general  in  character,  and  as 
adapted  to  an  introduction,  we  recom- 
mend the  following :  the  article  on  **  So- 
cialism, "  in  the  **  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica;"  "Socialism  of  To-day,"  by 
Laveleye;  ''Contemporary  Socialism, 
by  Rae;  ''Socialism  and  Social  Re- 
form," by  Ely.  A  volume  on  "The 
Social  Problem, "  by  W.  Graham,  pub- 
lished by  Eegan  Paul,  London,  dis- 
cusses the  subject  mainly  from  the  eco- 
nomic standpoint  "The  Social  Prob- 
lem, "  by  F.  A.  Lange  (Sonnenschein, 
London)  gives  the  German  view,  its 
writer  being  the  author  of  the  scholarly 
"  History  of  Materialism. "  "  Socialism, 
the  Fabian  Essays, "  London,  also  C. 
E.  Brown  &  Co. ,  Boston.  "  Socialism, 
New  and  Old, "by  W.  Graham.  A 
very  valuable  list  of  books  on  so- 
cialism, the  social  problem,  and  allied 
subjects,  is  published  by  the  Fabian 
Society,  Strand,  London,  in  "  What  to 
Read, "  price  six  cents.  A  bibliog- 
raphy is  also  given  at  the  close  of 
Professor  Ely 's  book.  Another  volume 
by  this  author  is  entitled  "  Problems  of 
To-day. " 

In  order  to  make  this  preliminary 
course  of  reading  most  profitable,  the 
student  should  settle  two  questions: 
What  is  the  relation  of  the  Labor  Prob- 
lem to  the  Social  Problem?  and  what 
is  the  relation  of  the  Social  Problem  to 
Socialism?  So  often  are  these  subjects 
confounded  that  their  exact  relation 
should  be  determined. 

The  labor  problem  involves  the 
labor  agitations  of  the  day,  such  as 
capitalism  and  the  wage  system,  the 
condition  of  laborers,  their  pay,  their 
treatment,  their  education  and  life, 
and'  how  their  situation  can  be  im- 
proved.    This  ^rast    and    important 
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subject  has  gained  such  prominence, 
and  produced  such  agitations,  as  to 
absorb  public  attention  in  Europe 
and  America.  This  has  made  it  ap- 
pear as  the  great  social  question  of  the 
day.  But  the  labor  problem  concen- 
trates the  attention  on  labor  and  la- 
borers, and  on  economic  affairs;  and 
those  who  belong  to  the  other  classes 
are  apt  to  leave  it  to  laborers  as  solely 
their  affair.  Specialists  and  ^inkers 
have,  however,  discovered  that  more 
than  labor  and  laborers  is  involved  in 
the  industrial  agitations.  Laborers  are 
recognized  as  part  of  the  social  organ- 
ism, so  that  what  affects  them  affects 
the  whole  of  society.  If  one  member 
suffer,  an  the  members  suffer  with  it. 
Labor  is  recognized  as  the  basis  of 
society.  Not  only^  does  it  furnish 
bread  and  other  materials  for  the  physi- 
cal life,  but  it  is  the  condition  for  the 
attainment  of  all  the  higher  interests. 
Education,  religion,  society,  the  state, 
all  individual  and  social  welfare,  de- 
pend on  agricultural  and  industrial 
labor;  it  is  thus  dear  how  the  labor 
problem  involves  the  whole  of  society 
and  all  its  concerns.  We  need  but  go 
deep  and  broad  enough  to  find  that  the 
labor  question  leads  to  the  social  prob- 
lem. The  question  of  labor  is  a  very 
essential  part  of  the  social  problem; 
bnt  the  latter  involves  much  more  than 
is  usuaUy  attributed  to  the  former, 
namely,  all  the  members  and  all  the 
interests  of  society.  The  social  prob- 
lem is  the  question  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  society  in  order  to  establish  more 
equitable  relations,  with  an  especial 
view  to  the  elevation  of  the  laboring 
dasses. 

The  distinction  between  the  social 
problem  and  socialism  is  more  appar- 
ent. The  former  is  a  probUm;  the 
latter  is  a  proposed  solution  of  that 
problem  by  means  of  some  form  of  col- 
lectivism. WhDe  laborers  were  being 
agitated,  socialism  was  proposed  as  the 
means  of  getting  rid  of  their  griev- 
ances. The  socialistic  theories  were 
proclaimed,  they  were  adopted  by  mul- 
titudes of  laborers,  they  arrested  the 


attention  of  the  other  dasses  who  ig- 
nored the  problem  that  was  to  be  solved, 
and  so  socialism  came  to  be  taken  for 
the  social  problem.  We  insist  on  first 
mastering  the  problem  itself  in  order 
that  we  may  be  able  to  test  the  pro- 
posed solutions.  The  socialistic  liter- 
ature has  become  very  extensive,  it  dis- 
cusses the  social  problem  with  a  view 
to  its  solution,  and  some  of  the  most 
valuable  discussions  of  the  problem  are  * 
found  in  this  literature. 

Many  of  the  most  valuable  discus- 
sions of  our  subject  appear  in  the  cur- 
rent literature,  the  daily  and  weekly 
journals,  the  magazines,  and  the  quar- 
terlies. Among  the  common  topics 
are  the  unrest  of  laborers,  their  de- 
mands, labor  organizations,  strikes, 
capitalism,  trusts,  monopolies,  the  in- 
fluence of  wealth  on  legislation,  and 
similar  themes.  Society  is  also  com- 
ing more  and  more  to  Uie  front  in  lit- 
erature, and  our  journals  teem  with 
social  subjects.  For  understanding 
the  social  theories,  agitations,  and 
movements  of  our  day  this  current  lit- 
erature is  indispensable.  But  it  is  apt 
to  be  bewildering.  So  many  details  are 
given  that  one  is  likely  to  expel  the 
other,  or  a  chaos  of  opinions  and  facts 
is  the  result  rather  than  system.  The 
great  need  in  view  of  these  distracting 
details  is  thinkers  who  can  classify 
the  details,  can  go  from  phenomena  to 
their  causes,  and  can  construct  laws 
and  principles  and  systems.  This  must 
be  done  by  every  one  who  would  be- 
come master  of  the  subject.  Besides 
the  current  literature,  the  systematic 
study  of  solid  works  is  earnestly  rec- 
ommended. 

Amid  dass  division  and  antagonism 
we  can  not  but  expect  social  themes  to 
appeal  to  strong  interests  and  violent 
passions.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  much  of  the  literature  is  one-sided 
and  tinctured  by  prejudice.  The  stu- 
dent must  be  on  his  guard  against 
a  dogmatism  which  has  ceased  all 
inquiry  where  impartial  inquiry  is 
especially  needed. 

If  but  a  few  books  can  be  purchased, 
let  the  first  named  be  chosen. 
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Hov  to  Li7e  on  t600  a  Tear. 

A  little  that  a  righteous  man  hath  is 
better  than  the  riches  of  many  wicked,  — 
Psalm  xzx.  16. 

"New  York  State  Exhibit;  Work- 
ingman's  Model  Home,  **  was  the  sign 
which  appeared  on  a  modest  little 
wooden  house  at  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition. This  house  was  built  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  practical  experi- 
ment of  adapting  comfortable  home 
life  to  the  needs  of  the  average  wage- 
earner's  family. 

The  sum  of  $500  was  taken  as  the 
average  income  of  a  workingman's 
family,  consisting  of  husband,  wife, 
and  four  children  under  ten  years  of 
age.  It  was  assumed  that  the  couple 
at  marriage  had  saved  $400.  Of  this 
$100  was  put  aside  as  a  little  nest  egg, 
and  the  remaining  $300  used  in  fur- 
nishing the  house.  This  sum  the  ex- 
perimenters found  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase in  the  open  market,  and  in  small 
quantities,  desirable  and  tasteful  furni- 
ture, linen,  china,  and  kitchen  utensils 
ample  for  the  needs  of  the  household. 

The  house  was  arranged  in  conve- 
nient form,  and  consisted  of  living- 
room,  kitchen,  bath-room,  and  three 
bedrooms.  It  was  built  at  such  a  cost 
as  to  permit  a  rental  of  $120  a  year. 
Of  course,  such  rental  would  be  out  of 
the  question  in  New  York  city,  where 
land  values  are  excessive,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  such  accommodations  are 
possible,  at  the  rent  named,  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  other  cities. 

Taking  $120  for  rent  from  the  in- 
come of  $500  left  $880  for  other  ex- 
penses, which  was  assigned  as  follows : 
for  family  clothing,  $100;  for  food, 
$200 ;  for  fuel,  $80 ;  leaving  $50  for 
miscellaneous  expenses.  Careful  in- 
vestigation was  made  as  to  the  cost  of 
clothing  in  workingmen*s  families, 
and  it  was  found  that  for  decent, 
healthful,  and  durable  garments,  with 
care  in  mending  and  remodeling  when 
worn  and  outgrown,  there  would  be 


required  to  clothe  the  ftimily  a  year 
the  following  amounts :  For  the  man, 
$29.21;  woman,  $27.57:  girl  of  ten 
years,  $16.60;  boy  of  eight,  $15.98; 
girl  of  five,  $8.67 :  baby,  $9.83.  This 
made  a  total  of  $102.88'a  trifle  above 
the  estimate. 

As  to  food,  careful  experiments  were 
made  for  a  month  to  see  if  the  esti- 
mated $200,  or  55  cents  a  day,  was 
sufficient.  Scientific  methods  of  cook- 
ing were  employed,  but  the  dishes  in  the 
main  were  simple  and  did  not  require 
unusual  skill  in  preparation.  The 
Aladdin  oven  (invented  and  perfected 
by  the  economist,  Edward  Atkinson) 
was  used,  and  cheap  cuts  of  meat 
which  can  be  made  nutritive  and  ap- 
petizing with  long,  slow  cooking  had 
a  prominent  place.  It  was  found  that 
the  estimated  amount  for  food  was 
sufficient  to  give  the  family  a  liberal 
supply  of  food  adapted  to  their  tastes, 
and  in  sufficient  quantity  and  variety 
to  keep  them  in  sound  health  and  good 
working  condition. 

An  instructive  comparison  can  be 
made  of  these  results  with  an  investi- 
gation made  by  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  in  1890.  It  was 
found  that  in  2,490  families  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  steel,  coke, 
coal  and  iron  ore,  the  average  family 
expenditure  for  a  year  was  $573.78. 
Of  this  $243.65  went  for  food,  $113.97 
for  clothing,  $74.58  for  rent,  and 
$140.53  for  other  expenses.  As  com- 
pared with  the  Chicago  experiment 
these  families  spent  rather  more  for 
food  and  clothing,  and  considerably 
less  for  rent.  The  total  expenditures 
also  were  greater. 

Debts  of  the  Nation. 

TTiere  is  treasure  to  be  desired  and  oil  in 
the  dwelling  qf  the  toise,  but  a  foolM. 
man  spendeth  it  up.— Prov.  xxi.  20. 

Thb  total  debts  of  the  nation,  public 
and  private,  according  to  the  census  of 
1890,  have  been  estimated  by  Qeorge 
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E.  Holmes,  ceDSUs  expert  on  debts 
and  mortgages,  in  the  first  issue  of  Tht 
Bulletin  qf  the  Department  of  Labor 


(November,  1895).  We  give  here  the 
principal  totals  of  his  very  elaborate 
tables: 


Total  Debt  and  Annttal  Interest  of  the  United  States,  1890. 


OULBS  OF  PBOPKRTT. 

Debt 

Annual  Interest 

Rate 
Percent 

Individuals  and  private  corporations. 
Beal-estate  mortgages 

$«,019»e79,M6 
6.080,8e0,016 

$397,442,792 
0  428,167,025 

6.60 

Other 

9.18 

Total 

$12,000,000,000 

S5,609,431,114 
680,568.886 

$820,600,417 

5  $221,499,708 
c  29,461,805 

7.70 

Quasi-pubUc  corporations. 
RaflroAd  oompanlffi ...... 

4.50 

Other 

5.89 

Total 

Public  debt,  less  sinking  fund. 
United  States ? 

$6,200,000,000 

$801,960,104 
228,997.889 
14^048,045 
724,468,060 
86,701,948 

$250,961,507 

$28,997,608 
66,641,776 

4.68 
4.06 

States 

Oountiett 

Munidpalities 

6.29 

Sdiool  districts 

Total 

$2,027,170,646 

$94,589,379 

4.85 

Total  all  debt 

$20,227,170,546 

$1,166,101,808 

6.44 

a.  Estimated  that  $1,848,663,816  of 
this  debt  does  not  pay  Interest. 

b.  Interest  is  on  the  funded  debt  only 
($4,917,691,787). 

e.  Estimated  that  $151,872,289  of 
this  debt  does  not  pay  interest. 

It  appears  according  to  this  that  the 
entire  debt  is  $20,227,170,646.  Mr. 
Holmes  thinks  it  can  not  be  less  than 
this,  and  may  be  considerably  more. 
Of  this  total,  he  estimates  that  $18.  - 
101,899.882  pays  an  annual  interest 
charge  amounting  to  $1,166,101,808, 
which  is  an  annual  rate  of  6.44  per 
cent,  on  the  18  billions  of  interest-bear- 
ing debt,  and  of  5.75  per  cent,  on  the 
total  estimated  indebtness.  As  the 
total  annual  production  of  the  nation 
in  1890  was  $13,640,982,000.  about  one 
dollar  in  every  12  produced  goes  in 
interest. 

According  to  census  returns  the 
total  wealth  of  the  nation  in  1890  was 
$66,087,091,197.  With  20  billions  of 
debt  this  wealth  is  pledged  to  the  extent 
of  81.1  per  cent,  of  its  value. 

This,  to  say  the  least,  is  anything  but 
a  favorable  showing  for  the  nation. 
and  H  indicates  that  we — in  common 
with  many  of  the  European  nations — 
are  dangerously  near  to  bankniptcy. 


The  Tramp  Problem. 

What  profit  Jiaih  he  that  haih  labored  for 
the  wind  f'-Eccl.  v.  16. 

AccoRDma  to  Prof.  J.  J.  McCook. 
of  Hartford.  Conn.,  in  a  paper  on 
"The  Tramp  Problem."  read  at  the 
last  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Corrections,  the  number  of  tramps 
in  the  country  in  January  last  was  85.  - 
768.  He  estimates  their  annual  cost 
to  the  country  at  $17,000,000.  Pour 
years  earlier  he  estimated  the  number 
at  45,845.  This  gain  of  over  80  per 
cent,  in  the  four  years  he  ascribes  to 
the  hard  times  of  1898  and  1894.  The 
remedies  which  he  suggests  for  tramps 
are  as  follows : 

1.  The  average  tramp  is  a  drunkard. 
Stop  letting  people  get  drunk  when 
they  like. 

2.  Don't  let  people  make  the  discov- 
ery that  they  can  live  without  working. 

8.  Make  good  tramp  laws  and  en- 
force them. 

4.  Abolish  industrial  booms,  finan- 
cial crises,  hard  times. 

5.  Help  the  railroads  to  keep  the 
tramps  on  the  cars. 

6.  Fublic  institutions,  conducted  by 
methods  in  vogue  at  the  Elmira  Refor- 
matory, looking  to  the  reformation  of 
the  tramp. 
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TEE  ETXNS  AND  F0ETE7  OF  TEE 
AUTHOE  OF  "AXSfilOA." 

BtRsy.  Jambs  H.  Ross,   Rozbubt, 
Mass. 

OmcuMSTAiYCBS  combined  to  give 
prominence  to  the  name,  character 
and  reputation  of  the  Rev.  S.  F. 
Smith,  D.D.,  the  author  of  our  Na- 
tional Anthem,  **  America,  **  down  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  November  16. 
1895.  Dr.  Smith  was  the  personifica- 
tion of  modesty,  and  was  accustomed 
to  write  upon  envelopes  and  scraps  of 
paper.  He  found  inspiration,  he  said, 
in  this  habit.  The  wonder  is  that 
**  America"  ever  saw  the  light,  for  it 
was  written  upon  a  chance  bit  of 
paper,  and  when  handed  to  Lowell 
Mason,  the  tune  composer,  was  one  of 
a  number  of  hymns  and  poems  that 
had  been '  loosely  laid  in  the  author's 
portfolio,  and  which  were  produced 
for  the  use  of  Mr.  Mason,  at  his  re- 
quest. The  public  so  emphasized  the 
origin  and  history  of  "America"  as 
almost  to  disassociate  Dr.  Smith  from 
the  authorship  of  ^  The  Morning  Light 
is  Breaking. " 

He  was  the  last  of  that  group  of 
hymnists  who,  in  the  first  third  of 
this  century,  became  the  sweet  singers 
of  our  American  Israel,  and  to  some 
extent  of  British  Israel.  The  ranking 
hymnists  of  the  period  were  Thomas 
Hastings  (1784-1872),  the  Rev.  Ray 
Palmer,  D.D.  (1808-1887).  and  Dr. 
Smith  (1809-1895).  Which  of  these 
was  the  greatest  is  a  fair  question  to 
consider,  provided  the  object  be  to  as- 
certain a  question  of  fact,  to  do  his- 
toric justice,  and  to  learn  in  which  life 
there  was  the  most  of  the  beneficent 
Providence  of  God.  No  odious  com- 
parisons should  be  contemplated  nor 
made.  The  same  question  arises  when 
contemplating  the  historic  usefulness 
and  position  of  Isaac  Watts  (1674- 
1748)  and  CJharles  Wesley  (1707-1788). 
Hastings  preceded  Palmer  and  Smith 


about  as  Watts  preceded  Wesley.  He 
wrote  voluminously,  more  so  than  the 
others,  although  all  held  the  pens  (the 
quills)  of  ready  writers.  His  hymns 
have  been  adopted  more  numerously 
by  the  compilers  than  those  of  Palmer 
and  Smith,  and  more  are  still  adopted 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  his 
death.  The  Rev.  P.  M.  Bird,  D.D., 
says: 

**  If  we  take  the  aggregate  of  Amer- 
ican hymnals  published  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  or  for  any  portion  of 
that  time,  more  hymns  by  Hastings  are 
found  in  common  use  than  by  any 
other  native  writer. " 

On  the  other  hand.  Bishop  Hurst,  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at- 
tributes first  rank  to  the  hymns  of  Ray 
Palmer,  for  their  perfection  of  form, 
coupled  with  spirituality,  usefulness, 
and  power  of  survival.  Well-known 
as  many  of  the  hymns  of  Dr.  Hastings 
have  been  and  are,  no  one  of  them  has 
such  uniqueness  and  prominence  as 
Palmer's  **My  Faith  Looks  Up  to 
Thee,"  or  Smith's  "The  Morning 
Light  is  Breaking. "  The  first  lines  of 
well-known  hymns  by  Hastings  are: 

1,  ''Gently,  Lord,  oh  gently  lead  us ;" 

2,  ''Hail  to  the  brightness  of  Zion's 
glad  morning;"  8,  "He  that  goeth 
forth  with  weeping. "  Fifty-six  of  the 
hymns  of  Hastings  are  annotated  in 
Julian's  "Dictionary  of  Hymnology, " 
88  of  those  of  Palmer,  and  is^  of  those  of 
Dr.  Smith.  These  figures  are  significant 
and  typical.  The  honors  go  to  Dr. 
Hastings  on  the  score  of  useful  hymns. 
They  go  to  Ray  Palmer  in  accordance 
with  the  characterizations  of  Bishop 
Hurst,  and  Palmer  ranks  second  only  to 
Hastings  as  a  successful,  voluminous 
hymnist. 

Dr.  Smith  wrote  many  hynms  on 
baptism.  His  denominationalism,  how- 
ever, was  of  a  mil  d  type.  Inter-denomi- 
national fellowship  he  delighted  in 
as  a  sentiment  and  a  reality.  He  was 
the  hymnist  of  the  Christiui  Endeavor 
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Society,  in  this  particular,  for  the  Bos- 
ton Convention,  1805.  As  the  author  of 
one  hymn  preeminent  above  all  of  his 
other  productions.  Dr.  Hastings  has  no 
standing  with  Palmer  and  Smith.  The 
best  that  he  ever  wrote  never  took  rank 
vrith  the  best  hymns  of  Palmer  and 
Smith. 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  Smith's 
^'The  Morning  Light  is  Breaking** 
will  be  perennial  until  the  millennium 
is  at  hand,  and  while  it  is  easily  con- 
ceivable that  some  new  singer  may  do 
better  than  he  in  the  expression  of 
them,  his  twofold  rank  as  the  poet  of 
patriotism  and  piety  seems  to  be  as- 
sured by  his  authorship  of  his  two 
chief  hymns,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rest 
of  his  productions. 

Hastings  was  less  of  a  scholar  than 
Palmer  and  Smith.  All  three  have 
been  honored  by  translation  into  other 
languages,  but  Palmer  and  Smith  have 
been  able  to  return  in  kind  by  trans- 
lating the  hymns  of  others.  Palmer's 
famOiarity  was  with  the  ancient  kn- 
guages,  and  his  translations  of  hymns 
are  principally  from  the  Latin.  Dr. 
Smith's  capacity  for  translating  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  other  two,  for 
he  knew  well  the  modem  languages, 
and  in  his  later  years  studied  the  Rus- 
sian diligently.  He  thought  that,  if 
Oato  learned  Qreek  after  he  was  80, 
there  was  no  good  reason  why  the 
modem  octogenarian  might  not  leam 
Bussian  after  he  was  85.  Dr.  Smith's 
authorship  of  two  leading  hymns,  the 
one  national  and  the  other  missionary, 
is  characteristic  and  typical.  His 
poetry  is  naturally  divisible  into  two 
parts— the  patriotic  and  the  national : 
the  sacred  and  the  missionary. 

A  hymn  written  before  "America" 
was  written  is  a  happy  combination 
of  both  of  the  leading  ideas  for  which 
its  author  and  his  poetry  stand.  It 
was  printed  in  Porter's  "Rhetorical 
Reader**  of  1881,  and  it  also  was  written 
while  the  author  was  a  theological  stu- 
dent in  Andover.  It  was  entitled  "  A 
New  Missionary  Hymn. "  It  consisted 
of  six  stanzas,  in   the  first  three  of 


which  he  represents  the  missionary  as 
in  a  conflict  between  patriotism  and 
religion,  between  desire  and  duty,  be- 
tween residence  at  home  and  abroad, 
between  love  and  fidelity.  In  the  last 
three  he  represents  the  victory  gained 
by  self-sacrifice  and  the  spirit  of  res- 
cue of  the  heathen  from  ignorance, 
degradation,  and  spiritual  death.  The 
first  stanza  is  as  follows  :— 

Yae,  my  native  land,  I  love  the*, 
AU  tby  Boenes  I  love  them  well: 

Friends,  connections,  happy  comitiy; 
Can  I  bid  you  all  fareweU? 

Can  I  leave  you— 
Far  In  heathen  lands  to  dwell? 

In  1880  or  1881  a  govemment  com- 
missioner—Mr. Trowbridge  of  Troy — 
was  sent  to  Germany  to  examine  the 
practise  of  singing  in  the  schools  of 
that  country,  and  gather  information 
on  the  subject.  He  brought  back  with 
him  a  mass  of  documents,  among  them 
a  great  number  of  singing-books  and 
music  used  by  children  in  schools. 
Lowell  Mason  at  that  time  was  the 
conservator  of  this  branch  of  the  art 
of  music,  and  the  German  song-books 
were  placed  in  his  hands  to  be  made 
use  of  by  him.  Mr.  Smith  was  then  a 
student  in  the  Theological  School  at 
Andover,  and  was  familiar  with  the 
German  language.  Mr.  Mason  did  not 
read  German,  and  so  it  came  about  that 
one  day  he  brought  a  lot  of  German 
music  to  Mr.  Smith,  with  the  request 
to  look  it  over  and  tum  into  English 
verse  such  songs  as  seemed  acceptable 
and  appropriate  for  use  here. 

Among  the  tunes  which  pleased  Mr. 
Smith  by  its  melody  and  its  swinging 
rhythm  was  one  which  he  afterward 
found  to  be  the  English  national  hymn,  ' 
"God  Save  the  King."  He  did  not 
know  this  at  the  time;  but  looking 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  page  he  saw 
that  the  German  verses  were  patriotic 
in  sentiment,  and  so  he  wrote  some 
verses  of  American  patriotism  to  go  to 
the  music  and  called  it ''America. " 
He  handed  this,  with  a  good  many 
others,  to  Mr.  Mason,  and  it  went  al- 
together out  of  his  mind.    The  next 
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thing  he  heard  of  it  was  on  the  foUow- 
ing  Fourth  of  July,  1882,  when  it  was 
sung  at  a  celebration  of  school  children 
in  Park  Street  Congregational  Church, 
Boston.  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
D.D.,  was  one  of  those  childron.  Mr. 
Mason,  after  considerable  effort,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  music  introduced 
into  the  public  schools  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  as  **  America"  was  in  the 
collection  furnished  to  the  schools  for 
use  of  the  scholars,  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore it  was  sung  everywhere.  The 
publication  by  Lowell  Mason  entitled 
"The  Juvenile  Lyre"  is  the  one  re- 
ferred to.  It  was  the  first  book  of 
children's  songs  and  music  ever  pub- 
lished in  the  English  language. 

"America"  has  been  sung  from  its 
origin  to  date,  in  schools  and  in 
churches,  on  the  tops  of  mountains  and 
in  caves  of  the  earth,  in  populous  and 
buried  cities  (Pompeii),  on  anniver- 
sary and  historic  occasions,  by  mixed 
nationalities,  by  every  denomination 
and  at  international  and  inter-denomi- 
national services,  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  steamers,  and  at  the  diplomatic 
festivities  of  Americans  all  over  the 
world.  At  the  testimonial  services  in 
Boston,  April  8,  1895,  Edward  Payson 
Jackson  read  an  ode  to  Dr.  Smith  in 
honor  of  "America"  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing stanza  occurred : 

From  Maine  to  Texas  swells  the  loud,  glad 
chorus. 
From  blood-redeemed  Atlanta  to  the  sea; 
Beneath  the  starry  banner  waving  o'er  us 
The  UNION  sings,  "My  country,  'tis  of 
theer 

Substitute  "The  World"  for  "The 
UdIou"  in  the  last  line,  and  the  his- 
torical accuracy  of  the  whole  truth 
will  be  expressed. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Smith 
was  traveling  in  Colorado,  he  went 
with  some  friends  into  a  cave  at  Pike's 
Peak,  Manitou.  While  they  were  there 
the  guide  said  that  the  cave  had  been 
explored  for  half  a  mile.  There  was 
one  room  in  the  cave  which  was  called 
the  organ  room,  and  the  guide  said 
that  if  they  would  stand  in  a  distant 


comer  he  would  play  for  them  on  na- 
ture's own  organ.  Stalactites  himg 
from  the  roof,  and  there  were  stalag- 
mites on  the  floor.  The  guide,  being  a 
musical  man,  had  found  that  by  strik- 
ing these  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
all  the  notes  of  the  gamut,  and  he 
knew  what  letter  each  represented. 

They  gathered  in  a  corner,  and  the 
organist  be'gan  to  play,  striking  first 
one  and  then  another  with  a  bar  of 
wood,  until  he  had  played  the  entire 
tune,  "My  Country,  *Tis  of  Thee. " 

It  was  so  perfect  that  he  wondered 
if  the  company  could  sing  the  hymn 
to  the  organist's  playing.  The  little 
company  sang  the  first  and  second 
verses,  and  then  the  organist  apolo- 
gized for  his  instrument  being  out  of 
tune  on  some  notes.  But  he  had  given 
it  on  nature's  own  organ. 

A  few  years  since,  while  traveling 
in  Italy  with  a  small  party  of  Ameri- 
cans, Dr.  Smith  happened  to  spend  a 
few  days  in  the  streets  of  the  buried 
city  of  Pompeii.  One  of  the  company 
was  a  sister  of  John  W.  Hutchinson, 
the  only  survivor  of  the  once  famous 
Hutchinson  family.  At  noon  of  that 
day,  in  Pompeii  the  little  company  of 
Americans  gathered  in  one  of  the  ex- 
cavated paths,  and  after  they  had  fin- 
ished their  frugal  meal,  it  was  sug- 
gested that,  being  a  party  of  Americans 
in  a  foreign  land-— in  a  dead  and  buried 
city— they  should  sing  together  the 
live  hymn,  "  America. "  It  was  sung 
with  great  fervor;  and  when  we  re- 
member that  one  of  the  Hutchinson 
family  joined  in  the  song,  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  was  also  sung  with  great 
sweetness. 

A  little  company  of  Scotch  gentle- 
men happened  to  be  somewhere  within 
hearing,  and  they  were  so  much  inter- 
ested in  the  song  that  they  joined  the 
company,  and  after  they  had  com- 
pleted their  American  melody  they 
suggested  that  a  Scotch  song  be  added 
to  it,  and  so  they  sang  and  the  others 
Joined  them  in  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 
There  was  still  another  nationality 
represented,  and  they  also  sang  a  third 
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DatloDal  song  in  that  strange  and  un- 
accustomed place. 

In  September,  1889,  in  company  with 
a  thousand  merchants  of  New  Eng- 
land and  their  families,  Congressman 
Elijah  A.  Morse  visited  Mount  ^Ver- 
non, and  around  the  grave  of  George 
Washington,  at  his  suggestion,  the 
company  sang** My  Country,  'Tis  of 
Thee. "  Those  New  England  men  and 
women  made  the  hills  and  vales  of 
Mount  Vernon  ring  with  the  grand 
old  American  anthem. 

A  hymn  akin  to  **  America  **  in  senti- 
ment, stanza,  and  tune  was  written  by 
Dr.  Smith,  for  July  4,  1841 ;  and  in 
his  own  hymnal,**  The  Psahnist, "  1848, 
was  entitled  a  **  Hymn  for  the  Nationa, 
Anniversary. "  The  first  stanza  greets 
and  glorifies  and  welcomes  the  auspi- 
cious day.  The  second  and  third  stan- 
zas praise  God  as  the  Sovereign  of  the 
historic  events  that  issued  in  American 
Independence,  inclusive  of  war  and 
battle.  The  two  concluding  stanzas 
are  prayers  for  a  blessing  on  the  nation 
and  the  day.  The  fourth  stanza  re- 
sembles in  sentiment  the  patriotism  of 
the  whole  of  **  America :" 

Loog  o*er  our  native  hills. 
Long  by  our  shaded  rills. 

May  freedom  rest; 
Long  may  our  shores  have  peace 
Our  flag  grace  every  breeze. 
Our  ships  the  distant  seas, 

From  east  to  west. 

One  of  the  best  of  Dr.  Smith's  pa- 
triotic poems,  and  one  which  ranks 
only  second  to  **  America"  in  favor,  is 
** Harvard's  Dead."  which  he  com- 
posed March  17,  1868. 

**The  Morning  Light  is  Breaking" 
was  written  in  1832,  the  year  that  pro- 
duced the  national  hymn.  Dr.  Smith 
has  no  recollection  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  written, 
but  is  sure  that  they  had  much  to  do 
with  missionary  work,  about  which  he 
was  reading  at  the  time.  There  were 
originally  four  stanzas,  but  the  man 
who  wrote  the  music  thought  there  was 
not  room  for  all,  and  cut  out  one  of 
them.  The  best  verse  of  the  whole  was 
cut  out  by  this  man,  who  got  up  the 


fashion  of  putting  the  music  at  the 
head  of  the  verses.  The  hymn  long 
ago  was  translated  into  twelve  lan- 
guages, including  Chinese  and  Siamese, 
and  in  the  last  week  of  March,  1895, 
a  missionary  wrote  to  Dr.  Smith  from 
the  South  Sea  Islands  that  it  had  been 
translated  into  five  more.  The  tune 
was  written  by  Mr.  Wilde,  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  it  is  so  beautiful  that 
much  of  the  hymn's  popularity  is  due 
to  it.  The  same  is  true  of  **  America, " 
and  of  many  of  the  best  hymns  by  the 
best  authors. 

**  Softly  Now  the  Twilight  Ray"  was 
written  when  he  was  a  student  in  col- 
lege. He  had  a  little  book  entitled 
** Sabbath  Recollections,"  written  by 
an  author  named  Edmanston.  It  be- 
gan, **Is  there  a  time  of  all  below, " 
and  described  the  peculiar  tranquillity 
which  spreads  over  the  earth  on  a 
pleasant  evening.  It  was  this  thought 
that  inspired  him. 

**  Welcome  Days  of  Solemn  Meet- 
ing" is  designed  as  an  opening  hymn 
on  a  Sabbath  day,  and  was  written  in 
1834,  when  the  inspiration  was  upon 
him  after  one  of  the  old-time  revival 
meetings.  The  blessing  and  peace  that 
came  with  those  meetings  no  tongue 
can  tell.  Rev.  S.  W.  Duffield,  author 
of  **  English  Hymns,  "  said  that  the  re- 
vival era  of  the  United  States  gave  us 
some  admirable  hymns,  of  which  this  is 
one. 

Dr.  Smith  had  not  the  slightest  rec- 
ollection of  writing  the  hymn,  **  To- 
day the  Savior  Calls, "  but  he  recalled 
that  it  had  originally  six  stanzas. 

**0h.  Not  My  Own,  These  Verdant 
Hills, "  was  the  author's  favorite  hymn 
of  all  among  those  that  he  wrote.  It 
was  written  when  he  was  editor  of  The 
Miseionary  Union,  He  used  to  select 
a  poem  for  each  issue,  sometimes  put- 
ting in  one  of  his  own  compositions, 
and  this  was  one,  altho  he  does  not 
recall  the  peculiar  circumstances  that 
inspired  him. 

The  Telugu  Mission  of  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union  was  estab- 
lished in  1836.    Its  early  growth  was 
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ao  slow  that  the  Idea  of  abandoning 
the  mission  was  often  agitated.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Union,  held 
in  Albany,  N.  Y..  In  1858,  the  ques- 
tion was  earnestly  discussed,  **  Shall 
the  Telugu  Mission  be  relinquished  or 
reinforced?"  At  an  evening  session, 
eloquent  pleas  were  delivered  by  some 
for  reinforcement.  One  of  the  speak- 
ers, pointing  to  Nellore  on  the  map 
suspended  over  the  platform,  called  it 
"The  Lone  Star. "  The  words  fell  on 
the  ears  of  one  present  with  peculiar 
force.  That  night,  before  sleeping, 
Dr.  Smith  wrote  "The  Lone  Star,"  and 
read  it  in  the  meeting  the  next  morn- 
ing. It  was  voted  to  reinforce  the 
mission. 

Shine  OD,** Lone  Starr  Thy  nuUance  bright 
Shall  spread  o*er  all  the  eastern  sky; 

Morn  breaks  apace  from  gloom  and  night: 
Shine  on,  and  bless  the  pllgrim^s  oye. 

Shine  on,  *'Lone  Star  r*  in  grief  and  tears 

And  sad  reverses  oft  baptised ; 
Shine  on  amid  thy  sister  spheres: 

Lone  stars  in  heayen  are  not  despised. 

Shine  ou,  "Lone  Star  r  The  day  draws  near 
When  none  shall  shine  more  fair  than  thou ; 

Thou,  bom  and  nursed  in  doubt  and  fear. 
Wilt  glitter  on  Inunanuers  brow. 

The  prophecies  contained  in  these 
stanzas  have  been  literally  and  abun- 
dantly fulfilled.  The  mission  was  con- 
ducted with  slight  success  until  1866, 
or  for  thirty  years.  Now  it  is  the 
largest  single  Protestant  mission  in  the 
world. 

All  the  memorable  and  permanent 
poetry  of  Dr.  Smith  was  written  in 
his  youth,  the  most  memorable  and 
abiding  portion  of  it  before  he  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  For  three- 
score and  three  years  he  heard  "^  Amer- 
ica" sung.  The  last  year  of  his  life 
was  signalized  by  varied  testimonials 
to  him  in  his  native  city  and  land.  A 
movement  was  also  started  to  build  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  Whether  the 
movement  matures  in  a  monument  or 
not,  his  fame  is  secure  in  Church  and 
State,  in  his  native  land  and  in  for- 
eign lands.  Children  early  learn  to 
honor  the  man  who  wrote  the  national 


anthem,  and  therefore  theremembranoe 
of  the  man  and  the  ^hymn  is  life-long. 
The  seer  ranks  with  statesmen  and 
heroes  for  honor  and  usefulness. 
Greater  honor,  except  in  degree,  can 
hardly  be  attained;  for  undoubtedly 
the  Lord  Himself,  as  Creator  and  Re- 
warder,  delights  in  such  work,  and  in 
its  extensive  influence  upon  humanity. 


DB.  JOSEPH  FABEBB:  TEB  XAR. 

BtRev.  D.  Suthbbland,  Chablottb- 
TOWN.  Pbincb  Edwabd  Islasd. 

Now  that  Spurgeon  is  gone,  Parker 
hold  an  undisputed  supremacy  among 
the  preachers  of  London.  His  minis- 
try at  the  City  Temple  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  been  very  remarkable, 
regarded  from  the  literary  and  intellec- 
tual side ;  and  it  has  been  in  the  beet 
sense  both  able  and  eloquent.  His 
power  in  the  pulpit  was  never  greater 
than  at  present.  His  sun  may  be  dip- 
ping  to  the  west,  but  as  yet  there  is 
no  evidence  of  failing  light.  All  the 
old  fertility  of  resource,  originality  of 
thought,  brilliancy  of  epigram,  and 
arrow-headed  precision  of  language 
unite  in  clothing  his  sermons  with  a 
force  which  never  fails  to  strike  home 
to  heart  and  conscience. 

Joseph  Parker  was  bom  in  a  quaint 
old  town  in  the  north  of  England  sixty- 
four  years  ago.  His  early  life  is  veiled 
in  obscurity.  Little  is  known  about  it 
beyond  what  he  himself  reveals  in  the 
charming  chapter  prefixed  to  *'Tyne 
Chylde.  **  £ven  that  must  be  taken 
with  caution,  for  it  is  told  **  partly  in 
the  daylight  of  fact,  partly  in  the 
limelight  of  fancy. "  Like  most  men 
who  attain  distinction,  he  owes  much 
to  his  mother,  whom  he  describes  as 
"quiet,  patient,  full  of  hope,  seeing 
everything  without  looking,  praying^ 
much,  and  teaching  her  son  to  pray.  ** 
Both  father  and  mother  had  strong  in- 
tellectual sympathies  In  their  kitchen 
the  neighbors  used  to  meet,  when 
the  day's  work  was  done,  to  discuss 
politics  and  argue  about  theological 
opinions.    Sometimes  the  controversy 
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waxed  so  hot  and  lasted  so  long  that 
the  good  lady  of  the  house  was  tempted 
to  wish  Calyin  had  never  been  bom. 
Bat  the  open-eyed,  eager  boy  In  the 
chair  by  the  fire  had  no  such  desh:^. 
He  reyeled  in  the  debates  between  Ar- 
minlans  and  Oalvlnlsts,  and  longed  for 
the  hour  when  he,  too,  could  enter  the 
lists,  and  strike  a  blow  on  behalf  of  the 
belief  which  crowded  thick  and  fast 
into  his  mind.  The  passion  for  preach- 
ing seized  him  early  in  his  teens.  So 
brightly  did  the  fire  bum  that  silenob 
became  impossible.  *'Let  me  tell  the 
fact,  **  he  writes,  *'that,  wanting  in  my 
very  soul  to  preach,  I  simply  went  out 
and  preached.  It  was  very  irregular, 
I  know ;  but  I  really  can  not  help  be- 
ing irregular.'*  He  did  not  enter  a 
pulpit,  for  the  good  reason  that  he 
could  not  find  one  open  to  him.  But 
on  the  village  green,  at  the  wood- 
Wright's  door,  and  in  the  blacksmith's 
shop,  he  thrilled  groups  of  men  and 
women  with  his  boyish  eloquence. 
Echoes  of  his  words  traveled  all  the 
way  to  London,  and  he  was  invited 
after  a  time  to  become  assistant  to  a 
prominent  divine.  All  the  week  he 
studied  hard,  tearing  the  heart  out  of 
great  books,  and  thinking  after  the 
sages  their  thoughts.  On  the  Sabbath 
he  preached  sermons  full  of  such  prom- ' 
ise  as  to  lead  discriminating  hearers  to 
prophesy  enthusiastically.  The  assis- 
tantship  did  not  last  long.  Parker 
was  too  individual  in  his  methods  of 
thought  and  conduct  to  be  bound  down 
by  a  master,  so  he  determined  to  go  his 
own  way.  A  call  to  Banbury  Indepen- 
dent Chapel  took  him,  in  1858,  to  the 
provincial  town  where,  for  t^e  happy 
years,  he  did  conspicuously  good  work. 
The  small,  old-fashioned  building  soon 
became  inadequate  for  the  crowds 
that  gathered  to  hear  him.  The  Secu- 
larists bulked  largely  among  the 
working-classes  of  the  town,  and  they 
were  noisy  in  asserting  the  superior- 
ity of  their  creed  over  Christianity. 
Parker  boldly  challenged  their  cham- 
pions to  public  debate.  They  re- 
sponded at  once,  with  the  laudable  in- 


tention of  so  cmshing  the  audacious 
young  minister  that  he  would  neve)r 
dare  hold  up  his  head  in  Banbury 
again.  They  stalked  on  the  stage  like 
Titans,  but  they  left  it  like  lilipu- 
tians.  The  storm  of  pitiless  sarcasm 
and  withering  logic  was  more  than 
they  bargained  for.  Their  favorite 
arguments  were  torn  to  tatters,  and 
their  vaunted  superiority  turned  out  to 
be  a  bubble  only  too  quickly  pricked. 
That  victory  won  for  Parker  a  place 
in  the  estimation  of  the  people  which 
grew  larger  as  the  years  rolled  on. 

After  Banbury  came  a  Manchester 
pastorate  of  ten  years  for  Dr.  Parker. 
It  was  marked  by  a  definite  advance  in 
power  of  thought  and  expression. 
The  bombastic  rhetoric  of  earlier  ser- 
mons changed  into  speech  clear  and 
cutting  as  a  knife ;  while  a  somewhat 
grandiloquent  philosophy  descended 
into  the  arena  of  every-day  life,  with 
words  of  cheer  and  inspiration  for 
toilers.  One  secret  of  Parker's  strength 
is  that  he  is  always  growing.  A  com- 
petent critic  said  of  Spurgeon  that  he 
never  excelled  a  sermon  he  preached  at 
twenty-one.  That  could  not  be  said  of 
Dr.  Parker.  A  whole  Atlantic  sweeps 
between  his  sermons  at  twenty-one  and 
sixty-one.  In  Manchester  he  touched 
life  at  many  points,  and  came  to  know 
how  to  comfort  men's  hearts  as  well 
as  convince  their  minds.  A  leader  in 
every  movement  in  favor  of  social 
righteousness,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
delivering  platform  addresses  on  the 
questions  of  the  day,  which  are  still 
remembered  because  of  their  imagina- 
tive glow,  passionate  eloquence,  and 
incisive  force.  Public  admiration  of 
his  gifts  found  expression  in  an  address 
and  a  check  for  $7,000  which  were 
presented  to  him  at  one  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic assemblies  Manchester  ever 
knew. 

London  is  the  Mecca  of  all  clever 
English  ministers,  so  to  London  Jo- 
seph Parker  was  sure  to  go,  sooner  or 
later.  His  attached  congregation  did 
all  in  their  power  to  keep  him,  but  in 
1869  he  was  persuaded  to  take  charge 
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of  Poultry  Ohapel.  In  so  doing  he  left 
a  crowded  church  for  an  empty  one. 
His  friends  thought  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take. At  first  it  seemed  as  if  they 
were  right.  The  career,  which  had 
hitherto  been  bright  and  beautiful  as  a 
summer  sky,  was  shadowed  by  dark 
difficulties.  But  a  courage  that  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  defeat,  a  perse- 
verance that  knew  no  rest  until  its  ob- 
ject was  attained,  and  an  ability  that 
won  for  itself  admiring  homage,  en- 
abled Dr.  Parker  to  triumph  over  all 
obstacles.  The  Poultry  Chapel  was 
sold,  and  the  magnificent  City  Temple 
was  built.  When  it  was  opened,  in 
May,  1874,  the  sunshine  came  back 
again,  and  in  its  light  the  great 
preacher  has  dwelt  ever  since,  enjoy- 
ing a  popularity  which  only  grows 
with  advancing  years.  Something  of 
what  he  has  done  in  and  for  London  is 
known  to  every  reader.  To  quote  the 
words  of  an  eminent  English  divine : 
^  Crowded  congregations  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  have  listened,  Sunday  by 
Sunday,  to  a  ministry  that  has  made 
the  hard  streets  of*  London  to  spring 
with  flowers,  and  that  has  distilled  like 
dew  on  souls  worn  and  wearied  with 
the  strain  of  city  life.  **  During  these 
long  years,  the  pastor  of  the  City 
Temple  has  guided,  comforted,  and 
strengthened  a  multitude  of  souls  in 
paths  of  righteousness  and  peace." 
The  world  is  his  parish  in  a  large 
sense,  for  travelers  from  every  part  of 
the  globe  flock  to  his  ministrations, 
and  they  carry  away  inspirations 
which  can  not  fail  to  lift  their  lives  to 
higher  levels  of  ^character  and  activity. 
Dr.  Parker's  personality  is  a  puzzle 
to  many  people.  His  eccentricities  of 
thought  and  style  lead  them  to  judge 
him  harshly.  Such  critics  forget  that 
he  has  dared  to  be  himself,  and  that,  as 
Edmund  Burke  found  out  long  ago, 
**all  greatness  is  irregular.  "  His  epi- 
gram, flash,  sparkle,  and  fireworks 
come  naturally  to  him,  and  have  of 
late,  at  least,  been  severely  subordi- 
nated to  the  highest  purposes  of  the 
pulpit.    He  has  been  called  the  High 


Priest  of  pulpit  smartness,  whose  ser- 
mons are  so  entertaining  as  to  be  chris- 
tened the  ^  Sunday  Punch. "  But  we 
have  yet  to  learn  the  merit  of  dulness 
in  speakine  to  the  people,  although 
some  worthy  sermon -makers  seem  to 
think  there  is  such  a  merit.  There  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  tendency  in  our  day  to 
a  cheap  smartness  both  in  the  pulpit 
and  in  the  press;  but  Dr.  Parker  is 
saved  from  it,  both  by  the  greatness  of 
his  ability  and  the  consecration  of  his 
life.  Preaching  is  a  passion  with  him— 
not  an  amusement.  In  the  autobio- 
graphical chapter  to  which  we  have 
alreeidy  alluded,  he  cries :  ^  I  love  to 

S reach.  I  preach  because  I  breathe. 
)  Savior  I  Lamb  of  the  Eternal  God  1 
keep  me  near  Thy  Cross,  and  make  me 
bold  in  Thv  name. " 

Much  of  Dr.  Parker's  power  comes 
from  his  concentration.  This  one 
thing  he  does — he  preaches.  No  temp- 
tation draws  him  aside  from  the  great 
work  of  the  Christian  teacher.  He 
frankly  tells  his  people  that  he  will 
not  be  hampered  by  such  vexatious 
duties  as  attending  committee-meet- 
ings and  visiting  seat-holders  who  re- 
quire unreasonable  attention.  The 
strain  of  pulpit  preparation  leaves  him 
no  time  or  strength  for  other  duties, 
important  enough  in  their  own  place, 
but  subordinate,  in  his  judgment,  to 
the  equipment  of  mind  and  body  for 
preaching.  He  lavs  special  emphasis 
on  the  contribution  physical  health 
makes  to  pulpit  force.  For  years  he 
walked  to  the  church  from  his  house, 
and  took  a  cold-water  bath  in  the  ves- 
try. He  will  not  speak  to  his  dearest 
friend  before  going  into  the  pulpit,  so 
particular  is  his  care  of  his  marvelous 
voice.  The  writer  has  seen  him  write 
on  a  slip  of  paper  the  hymns  to  be 
simg  and  the  mode  in  which  the  ser- 
vice was  to  be  conducted,  rather  than 
speak  his  instructions.  These  things 
have  been  called  mannerisms,  and  se- 
verely criticized.  But  they  are  part 
of  Dr.  Parker's  method,  and  he  goes 
his  own  way,  regardless  of  the  con- 
demnation heaped  upon  his  eccentrici- 
ties. The  kindness  of  his  heart  and 
the  largeness  of  his  sympathy  are 
known  to  all  who  have  come  into  con- 
tact with  him.  It  may  seem  strange, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  true,  that  the 
bigness  of  his  brain  is  equaled  by  the 
bigness  of  his  heart.  For  his  brethren 
ho  ever  holds  out  a  cordial  welcome 
and  a  helping  hand.  His  readiness  to 
respond  to  any  appeal  is  only  limited 
by  the  multiplicity  of  his  engage- 
ments. The  man  is  as  great  as  the 
preacher. 
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SERMONIC   CRITICISM 


The  Sermon  {rom  the  Test. 

It  has  been  the  custom  from  time 
immemorial  to  found  the  sermon  upon 
a  passage  of  Scripture,  called  a  text. 
The  -word  comes  from  the  Latin 
textum,  woven.  A  distinguished  wri- 
ter on  homiletics  has  accordingly  said : 

"A  text,  theD,  is  a  paasaf^  of  inspiration 
which  is  woTtin,  primarily,  into  the  web  of 
Holy  Writ,  and,  secondarily  into  the  web  of 
a  discourse.  By  uniting  both  of  the  ety- 
mological meanings  of  the  word,  we  are  led 
to  observe  the  two  Important  facts,  that  the 
subject  of  a  sermon  is  an  organic  part  of 
Scriptures  and  therefore  must  not  be  torn 
away,  alive  and  bleeding,  from  the  body  of 
which  It  is  a  vital  part;  and  secondly,  that 
the  subject  or  text  of  a  sermon  should  per- 
vade the  whole  structure  which  it  serves  to 
originate  and  organise.** 

The  sermon  should,  therefore,  be  the 
expression  of  the  real  meaning  of  the 
text.  Certain  "excellent"  traditional  . 
sermons  are  clear  and  complete  viola- 
tions of  this  requirement.  One  of  the 
best-known  illustrations  is  furnished 
by  Acts  xxiv.  22 : 

"And  as  he  [Paul]  reasoned  of  righteous- 
ness, temperance,  and  Judgment  to  come, 
Felix  trembled,  and  answered,  Go  thy  way 
for  this  time;  when  I  have  a  convenient 
season,  I  will  call  for  thee." 

The  passage  is  taken  as  representing 
the  conduct  of  the  sinner  under  the 
Gospel  call  to  repentance  and  salva- 
tion. The  powerful  preaching  is  fol- 
lowed by 

1.  The  sinner's  dreadful  terror  ari- 
sing from  pungent  conviction  of  sin. 

2.  The  procrastination  of  the  day  of 
repentance  and  salvation  until  a  more 
convenient  season. 

8.  The  resulting  loss  of  the  soul, 
since  the  more  convenient  season  never 
comes. 

This  traditional  sermon  re^ts  chiefly 
upon  a  series  of  mistakes  and  mis- 
translations, and  the  severing  of  the 
text  from  its  context,  as  will  be  seen 
by  examining  the  Scripture  itself.  In 
this  connection  Dr.  Addison  Alexander 


has  said,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Acts: 

**The  three  points  conuuonly  made  promi- 
nent in  this  verse  are  entirely  adventitious, 
and  have  no  trace  in  the  text  itself.  Trem- 
bled is  merely  Tyndale^s  loose  translation  of 
a  phrase  denoting  inward  feeling,  not  its 
outward  indications;  convenient  is  an  epi- 
thet added  by  the  same  hand  to  the  bare 
noun,  time  or  opportunity  ;  and  lastly,  the 
traditional  assertion,  that  the  season  never 
came,  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  follow- 
ing verses.** 

The  next  verse  informs  us  that  the 
time  came  often,  but  that  Felix  called 
for  Paul  from  purely  mercenary  mo- 
tives ;  thereby  showing  that  his  alarm 
could  hardly  have  been  of  a  very 
terrible  nature,  even  tho  Paul's 
preaching  was  aimed  directly  at  his 
two  notorious  sins  of  injustice  and  in- 
continence, and  sununoned  him  to  the 
coming  judgment. 


Appropriate  Sabjeots  for  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

Lack  of  any  continuity  of  subjects, 
and  lack  of  appropriateness  of  the 
particular  isolated  themes  taken  up  in 
connection  with  the  Lord's  Supper, 
have  often  been  felt  to  be  two  main 
reasons  for  failure  to  make  that  ordi- 
nance the  means  of  grace  that  it  should 
be.  One  of  our  subscribers,  Rev. 
George  W.  Borden,  of  South  Auburn, 
Nebr.,  writes  us  on  this  point,  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  occasion 
is  commonly  made  mournful  rather 
than  solemn,  depressing  rather  than 
stimulating. 

We  subjoin  a  draft  of  a  course  of 
sermons,  such  as  he  has  found  profit- 
able, trusting  that  it  will  prove  profit- 
able to  others. 
Deaft  of  a  Series  of  Disooubses  on  the 

COMMUNIOM  OF  THE  LoBD'S  SUPPBB. 

I.  As  a  Memorial. 

'•This  do  in  remembrance  of  me.**— Luke 
xxii.  10. 
n.  As  a  Declaratory  Rite. 
**Ab  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink 
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Uan., 


this  oup,  ye  do  Bhew  the  Lord's  death  till 
he  oome.**~l  Oor.  xi  96. 


ni.  As  Fraternal  Fellowship. 

**With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this 
pasBOver  with  you  before  I  suffer.**— Luke 
zzU.  16. 

IV.  As  a  Oovenant  Bond. 

"This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  mr 
blood,  whicn  isshed  for  you.**— Luke  zxii.  Sol 

V.  As  a  Test  of  Character. 

**And  they  were  exceeding  sorrowful*  and 
befcan  eTery  one  of  them  to  say  unto  him. 
Lord,  is  it  ir-Matt.  zxri.  S2. 


YL  As  an  IllastratioD  of  Christian  Ser- 
yioe. 

**If  I,  then,  your  Lord  and  ICsster,  have 
washed  your  feet;  ye  ought  also  to  wash 
one  another's  feet.  For  I  have  given  you  an 
example,  etc."— John  ziit  14,  uL 

Vn.  As  a  Means  of  Oraoe. 

**If  we  would  judge  ourselves,  we  should 
not  be  Judged.  . .  .  Let  a  man  examine  hlm- 


self.** 


.  xi.  28-31. 


VnL  Ab  an  Anticipation. 
''Till  he  oome.**-l  Cor.  xi.  M. 


HELPFUL    DATA    IN    CURRENT   LITERATURE. 


A  Dbvbhob  of  Pbatib  (in  reply  to  Mr. 
Norman  Pearson),  by  the  Rev.  William 
Barry,  D.D.  Niiieteenth  Century^  August, 
1896).  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  this 
very  able  article  of  a  disting^uished  Catholic 
writer,  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Lllley.  the  well-known 
London  barrister  and  literary  man,  secretary 
of  the  Catholic  Union  of  Great  Britain.  The 
article  is  devoted  to  the  so-called  **8clentlflo** 
view  which  Mr.  Pearson—following  in  the 
wake  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  his  friends— 
recently  attempted  to  advocate:  *'If  there  be 


a  Gk>d,  He  is  a  constitutional  sovereign,  who 
reigns  but  does  not  govern,  and  who  has  long 
since  abdicated  in  fkvor  of  'Laws*  which  it 


would  be  a  breach  of  compact  to  violate,  or 
even  to  control,  in  the  interest  of  righteous- 
ness.** He  would  shut  up  prayer  to  the  one 
aspect  of  **  realizing  man^s  personal  relation 
to  God.**  But  what  is  it  to  ^realize**  this,  if, 
as  Mr.  Pearson  holds,  ''blind  and  necessary 
causation— a  mechanical  Fate— be  the  power 
to  which  I  am  'related,*  merely  as  a  link  in 
one  unbroken  chain**?  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
of  the  despair  that  must  come  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  what  such  a  belief  ist  "Some 
years  ago  that  eminent  man— since  a  Chris- 
tian  and  now  taken  from  us  [Mr.  Romanesi 
—who,  under  the  name  of  'Physicus,*  insisted 
with  all  his  learning  and  logic  upon  the 
creed  of  Materialism,  which  he  then  held  to 
follow  from  Darwinian  biology,  could  not, 
as  he  was  laying  down  his  pen,  but  exclaim 
with  mingled  sorrow  and  amazement,  like 
Tiresias  to  (Edipus,  'Mayst  thou  ne*er  know 
the  truth  of  what  thou  art  I***  Dr.  Barry 
finds  the  way  out  of  the  despair  in  a  divine 
Providence,  which  is  at  onoe  reasonable  and 
scientific. 

The, Last  Gift  of  ths  Ckmtubt,  by  Pro- 
fessor N.  8.  Shaler,  of  Harvard  University. 
North  American  Review,  December,  1806. 


Regarding  war  as  "the  greatest  of  all  human 
ills,  which  has  been  left  untouched  by  all  the 
benefits  whidi  courage  has  won,**  Profes- 
sor Shaler,  deepcUrs  of  any  great  results 
"through  vaporous  congresses,  which  by 
their  successive  and  absivd  failures  give  an 
intangible  air  to  the  whole  endeavor"  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  peace  among  men.  He 
proposes  and  outlines  an  educational  propa- 
ganda instead.  He  pleads  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  determined  system  of  education, 
"which  shall  bring  before  youth  a  true 
sensed  the  moral  and  economic  abomina- 
tions of  war.**  The  subject  is  one  that  calls 
for  thoughtful  consideration,  in  which  this 
article  will  greatly  aid. 

Physios  akd  Sooioloot,  by  W.  H.  Mallock. 
Contemporary  Review^  Deo&mber^  1806.  This 
article  is  the  first  of  a  series  in  which  Mr. 
Mallock  proposes  to  prick  the  bubble  of  ma- 
terialistic socioloer  that  now  bulks  so  huge- 
ly before  the  public  vision,  paying  his  re- 
spects to  Mr.  Spencer,  Mr.  Kidd,  and  their 
friends  by  the  way.  His  topics  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"On  the  Application  to  Social  Phenomena 
of  the  Methods  and  Principles  derived  from 
Physical  Science.** 

"On  the  Crucial  Difference  between  the  Sub- 
jtoct-Matter  of  Physical  Science  and  that  of 
Social  Science,  which  renders  the  Methods  of 
Study  proper  to  the  First  Inadequate  when 
Applied  to  the  Second." 

^  On  the  Deliberate  Rejection  by  Contem- 
porary Sociologists  of  the  Methods  by  which, 
in  Social  Science,  the  methods  of  Physical 
Science  must  be  supplemented." 

"On  the  Nearness  with  which  Contempo- 
rary Sociologists  have  approached  the 
Methods  of  Study,  which  they  nave  neverthe- 
less missed  or  rejected." 


NOTICES   OF    BOOKS   OF   HOMILETIC   VALUE. 


HiSTOBT,    PBOPBBOT,  AND    THS    MOKUMBNTS, 

Vol.  L,  To  the  Downfall  of  Samaria:  pp. 
xziv.  and  4SS.  By  James  Frederick  Mo- 
Curdy,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages  in  University  College,  Toronta 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  and  London. 
1896.  Price,  $8. 

This  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  very  able 
work  by  a  scholar  who  has  devoted  much  of 
his  life  to  Assyriology,  and  all  of  whose 
studies  have  for  many  years  had  a  direct 
bearing  on  that  subject.  The  aim  of  the 
work  is  to  reconstruct,  so  far  as  may  be,  and 
on  a  genuinely  conservative  basis,  'Hhe  story 
of  the  ancient  Semitic  peoples,  including  as 


the  dominant  theme  the  fortunes  of  Israel.** 
The  author  undertakes  to  organise  the  ma- 
terials furnished  by  the  Bible  and  by  recent 
research,  into  what  "turns  out  to  be  virtually 
a  history  of  a  well-defined  portion  of  Western 
Asia  in  the  olden  time,"— a  history  that  can 
be  reconstructed  only  by  combining  the 
knowledge  given  by  the  Scriptures,  in  his- 
tory ana  prophecy,  and  by  the  monuments 
as  opened  up  by  the  modem  researches  of 
the  archeolc^sts.  The  various  books  of  the 
volume  treat  successively  of  "The  Northern 
Semites;"  "The  Babylonians:"  "Oanaanites. 
Egyptians,  and  Hittites;"  *' Assyrians  and 
Babylonians;"  "Hebrews,  Oanaanites,  and 
AramsBaos;"  ''Hebrews,  AramsBans,  and  As- 
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iTrUuM.**  It  Is  a  royal  volume,  containing 
much  of  Talnable  erltical  and  oonstructive 
prinolples,  and  a  reoonstniction  of  the  his- 
tory that  approximates  as  nearly  the  reality 
as  Is  poesioie  in  the  present  imperfect  oon- 
diUon  of  As^yriological  studies.  It  will  be 
found  very  useful  and  suggestive  by  the 
student  of  Bible  history.  The  work  has  been 
so  well  received  abroad  that  in  six  months 
it  passed  into  a  second  edition. 

Tbb  Ambbigax  Baptist  Pubuoatiom  8o> 
OXBTT,  1«»  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia, 
is  furnishing  its  large  constituency  with 
much  of  veiy  valuable  literature,  especially 
along  practical  lines.  We  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  following  books 
bearing  their  imprint: 

Tbb  Spootual  Lifb.  Bible  Lectures.  By 
Geocge  a  Keedham,  1806:  Price.  $1. 
This  work  is  the  outcome  of  the  Niagara  and 
Northfleld  Ck>tiferences  for  Bible  Study,  which 
were  intended  to  deepen  and  quicken  spritual 
life  in  the  hearts  of  Qod's  people.  Mr.  Need- 
ham  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  intro- 
ducing into  this  countiy  such  Ck>nferences 
for  Bible  Study.  He  is  a  very  profitable 
teacher  and  guide  for  the  average  Christian 
who  is  seeking  for  a  higher  type  of  the  life 
of  faith.  His  fundamental  maxim  can  not 
be  too  strongly  emphasized  at  the  present 
time: 

True  piety  oan  only  be  promoted  by 
painstaking  Bible  investigation,  while  look- 
ing to  the  Holy  Spirit  for  mental  enlighten- 
ment and  illumination  of  the  divine  book." 

Obristian  Tbacbino  and  Lifb.  By  Alvah 
Hovey,  D.D.,LL.D.,1805.  Price,  |l.96. 
Professor  Hovey  brings  the  ripe  wisdom  of 
long  years  and  rich  experience  to  the  task  of 
presenting  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  His 
Apostles  in  conmion  and  untechnical  lan- 
gnage.  The  point  of  view  is  Baptist,  and  in 
the  citations  from  the  New  Testament  the 
"Improved  Version**  is  used.  The  book  pre- 
sents very  clearly  the  teaching  of  Christ  and 
its  development  by  the  Apostles;  the  forma- 
tion and  use  of  creeds;  the  application  of 
Christian  teaching  to  life  in  all  its  phases 
and  relations;  and  the  improvements  that 
have  been  or  are  to  be  made  in  the  substance 
or  numner  of  Christian  teaching.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  author^s  presentation  reminds 
us  somewhat  of  that  remarkably  useful  book 
of  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  "The  Way  of  Life." 
Such  work  can  only  come  out  of  a  ripe 
Christian  experience. 

Tbb  CoBONATioir  of  Lovb.  By  George  Dana 
Bosjrdman.  1806.  Price,  75  cents. 
This  dainty  little  holiday  book,  in  white 
and  gold,  dedicated  by  its  venerable  author 
''To  oiristendom,"  is  a  beautiful  litUe  gift- 
book.  Its  text  is  1  Cor.  xiii.  1-18,  retnmled 
as  PMil  *s  inspired  coronation  of  love.  It  pre- 
sents in  charming  style,  and  with  rich  spiri- 
tual intent.  Love— the  Indispensable  Grace; 
Love— the  Exquisite  Grace;  the  Immortality 
of  Love:  the  Coronation  of  Love  as  the  em- 
press over  sister  queens— Faith  and  Hope. 

Quick  Tbutbb  m  Quaiht  Tbxts.  By  Robert 
Stuart  MacArthur.  1806.  Price.  $1.86. 
Thin  volume  of  sermons,  hot  from  a  great 
metropolitan  pulpit,  has  all  the  freshness, 
snggestiveness.  and  aggressiveness  that  have 
characterised  Dr.  MacArthur*s  long  ministry 


in  Calvary  Church,  together  with  a  happy 
city  in  the  statement  of  themes— some- 
timesalmost  smacking  of  sensationalism— 


that  fixes  the  thought  of  the  preacher  in  the 
mind  of  the  hearer.  Some  of  the  themes 
are:  *'The  Powerless  Gates:"  **The  Conse- 
crated Hand;"  **The  Bed  and  its  Covering;" 
**The  Hunying  Angel ;"  ** Divine  Heartburn." 


Tbb  Spibit  of  tbb  Aob  abd  Otbbb  8bemom& 
By  David  James  Burrell,  D.D.    New  York: 
Wilbur  B.  Ketoham.    1806.    Price,  $1.60l 
These  are  sermons  delivered  in  another 
metropolitan  pulpit,  not  far  from  the  one 
already  mentioned.    They  present  the  plain 
truths  of  the  Gospel  in  a  clear,  attractive, 
picturesque  style,  and  furnish   interesting 
and  wholesome  reading.    In  the  sermons  of 
both  Dr.  MacArthur  and  Dr.  Burrell  preach- 
ers will  find  illustrated  some  of  the  qualities 
requisite  in  these  times  to  attract,  hold,  and 
build  up  city  churches. 

Tbb  Elxmekts  of  tbb  Hiobbb  Cbitioisb. 
By  Andrew  C.  2^nos,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Theology  in  McCormick  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Chicago.  New  York,  London,  and 
Toronto:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 
1806.    Price,  $1. 

This  is  an  admirable  book  on  a  subject 
that  ministers  have  wished  to  have  treated 
in  a  nrstematic  and  scientific  manner.  Hith- 
erto there  has  been  nothing  but  scattered, 
usually  controversial,  statements  accessible 
on  the  subject.  We  congratulate  our  clerical 
readers  on  the  preparation  and  publication 
of  Just  such  a  work  as  thev  liave  all  felt  the 
need  of,  and  that  bv  one  who  with  his  Greek 
nature  has  the  scholarly  attainments,  the 
critical  acumen,  the  scientific  grasp,  and  the 
cool  and  dispassionate  Judgment,  needed  to 
give  the  subject  the  best  shape  for  use  as  a 
handbook.  The  author  treats  of  the  Nature, 
Methods,  Postulates,  Applications,  and  His- 
tory of  the  Higher  Criticism. 

Tbb  Higbbb  Criticisb  of  tbb  Pbhtatbugb. 
By  William  Henry  Green.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  and  Old  Testament  Liter- 
ature in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
New  York:  Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons,  1805. 
Price,  $1.60. 

This  volume,  by  confessedly  the  most  dis- 
tinguished American  Old  Testament  scholar, 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter  of  modem 
rationalistic  criticism.  It  treats  of  **The 
Old  Testament  and  its  Structure,"  **Tbe 
Plan  and  Contents  of  the  Pentateuch;" 
** Moses  the  Author  of  the  Pentateuch;" 
•*The  Unity  of  the  Pentateuch;"  **Oenuine- 
ness  of  the  Laws;"  **The  Bearing  of  the  Di- 
visive Criticism  on  the  Credibility  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, and  on  Supernatural  Beligion." 

Tbb  UMmr  of  tbb  Boob  of  Gbitbsis.  By  the 
same  author  and  publishers.  New  York, 
1885.    Price,  $8. 

This  is  a  detailed  discussion,  such  as 
many  ministers  and  students  of  the  Bible 
have  long  been  waiting  for,  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  It  is  a 
complete  and  logical  demolition  of  the 
rationalistic  theories  of  the  origin  and 
structure  of  Genesis,  and  a  demonstration  of 
its  Mosaic  origin.  Dr.  Green  is  fitted  for 
such  a  task,  beyond  all  other  living  scholars. 

Tbb  Acts  of  tbb  Holt  Spirit.    Being  an 
Examination  of  the  Active  Mission  and 
Ministry  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  the  Divine 
Paraclete,  as  Set  Forth  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.     By   Arthur  T.   Pierson,  D.D. 
New  York  and  Chicago:  Fleming  &  Bevell 
Company.    1806.    Price,  75  cents. 
This  is  a  new  and  very  valuable  spiritual 
study  of  the  development  of  the  misnon  and 
ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  oontained  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    **It  is  the  announce- 
ment of  a  discovery  made  by  the  writer  that 
this  narrative  is  a  revelation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  His  relaiioiM  to  believert  as  ChrUiVt 
tDttneitea.axid  to  the  church  tis  the  witnesBing 
body;  and  that  from  the  opening  chapter  on, 
there  ia  a  progreBsive  unfolding  of  this  great 
theme."   The  book  furnishes  a  new  clew  to 
aid  in  reaching  the  manifold  meaning  of  this 
important  part  of  the  Bible. 
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[Jan.,  1896. 


Sohoolf  for  Study  aad  Onltare. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  present  a 
new  feature  —  which  we  trust  will 
prove  of  special  value  to  our  readers — 
in  this  opening  number  of  the  Rbvibw 
for  1896. 

Many  ministers  and  laymen  have 
for  some  time  been  desirous  of  having 
intelligent  direction  in  the  important 
department  of  Social  Study.  This 
will  now  be  furnished  them  by  Dr. 
Stuckcnberg,  in  what  may  be  called  a 
•*  School  of  Social  Study, "  in  connec- 
tion with  his  department,  designated 
"The  Social  Problem."  under  the 
"Social  Section"  of  the  Review. 
He  will  outline  the  subject,  and  di- 
rect attention  to  the  best  books,  in  a 
series  of  short  papers,  probably  to 
extend  through  the  year. 

Many  others  will  doubtless  be  in- 
terested in  the  "School  of  Bible 
Study, "  which  will  be  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  "Ezegetical  and 
Expository  Section"  of  the  Review, 
under  the  direction  of  the  ed i  tors.  The 
aim  will  be  to  give  a  view  of  the  Bible 
as  an  organic  whole,  and  of  its  sep- 
arate books  as  a  part  of  that  whole,  and 
to  furnish  helps  and  suggestions  that 
will  enable  those  ministers  and  Bible- 
class  teachers  who  desire  it,  to  give 
their  congregations  and  classes  respec- 
tively the  benefit  of  such  larger  and 
better  views  of  the  Word  of  God.  It 
is  expected  that  this  course  will  be 
continued  through  the  year,  the  first 
six  months  of  which  are  to  be  devoted 
to  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  second 
six  to  the  New  Testament. 

It  is  the  purpose  to  add  other  Schools 
from  time  to  time,  so  as  ultimately  to 
cover  all  those  great  fundamental  sub- 
jects of  which  every  preacher — and 
every  intelligent  Christian  worker — 
should  have  thorough  mastery. 

Beyond  this,  the  formation  of  an  As- 
sociation, for  added  stimulus  and 
united  effort,  is  contemplated.  When 
the  plans  for  such  organization  have 
been  matured,  announcements  will  be 
made  to  our  readers.  In  the  mean- 
time, mav  we  not  hope  to  interest  at 
least  1,000  of  our  subscribers— one  in 
every  20— in  our  present  plans? 

FHnied  in  th* 


Eai  thd  Xinifter  Time  for  Beading 
and  Study? 

**  I  HAVE  no  time  to  read  anything  be- 
yond the  news  of  the  day.  I  have  no 
time  for  systematic  study  of  anything. 
Why,  I  have  two  sermons  a  week  to 
prepare ;  the  prayer- meeting  and  young 
people's  meetings  to  look  after ;  wed- 
dings, funerals,  church  sociables,  and 
outside  church-meetings  to  attend ;  my 
social  calls  and  general  pastoral  work 
to  keep  up;  and  innumerable  things 
besides  that  keep  me  always  in  a  whirl. 
It  is  absurd  to  talk  about  reading  and 
study !  Besides,  we  pick  up  our  ser- 
mons on  the  streets  and  in  the  news- 
papers nowadays."  80  the  young 
minister  often  tells  his  most  intimate 
friend.  80  he  sometimes  publicly  and 
boastingly  proclaims. 

Who  has  not  seen  tlie  fruits  of  such 
ministerial  experience?  Flashy  attrac- 
tiveness, perhaps  sometimes,  for  a  little 
while;  a  superficial  and  ephemeral 
popularity ;  a  shallow  and  windy  ego- 
tism vaunting  itself  everywhere ;  the 
dying  out  of  the  spiritual  life  and  the 
fossilizing  of  the  brain-life ;  and  utter 
worthlessness  and  uselessness  in  the 
end! 

If  a  minister  has  no  time  for  reading 
and  study,  he  had  better  go  to  the  plow 
or  the  anvil,  or  to  some  other  vocation 
where  he  can  be  at  least  muacularly 
useful  to  humanity  without  study. 
There  is  no  place  for  him  in  the  min- 
istry in  this  day  of  mighty  tasks  and 
such  fearful  responsibilities,  the  in- 
spiration and  impulse  for  accomplish- 
ing and  meeting  which  can  come  only 
from  God's  Word  and  God's  Spirit. 


Ohnroh  Xethods  and  Ohnroh  Work. 

One  of  our  friends,  who  has  had  large 
experience  in  church  work,  was  re- 
cently asked  by  a  great  religious  jour- 
nal to  give  its  readers  "A  Laymen's 
Suggestions  about  Church  Methods." 
After  devoting  several  nonpareil  col- 
umns to  such  suggestions,  he  con- 
cluded with  these  words : 

The  real  fact  is  that  it  is  a  far  more  im- 
portant questloD,  How  .to  get  theohurohto 
work  at  all?  than  it  is  to  team  a  **La7man*8 
Suggestions  about  Ohuroh  Methods." 

That  is  really  the  all-important  ques- 
tion: How   shall    genuine,   spiritual, 
Christian  work  be  secured? 
United  States. 
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Only  a  Feiv^  Days  of  Opportanlty  Ijefl. 
Tli«  Standard  Dletlonary:  Prices  will 
be  Blclier  January  1,  1896.— As  this,  the 
Janoary  number  of  Thb  Homilxtio  Review,  will  be  in 
the  bands  of  our  subscribers  some  days  b^ore  Janu- 
ary 1,  we  repeat  our  suf^gestion  that  those  who  have 
not  yet  secured  copies  of  the  Standard  Dictionary  do 
80  now,  inasmuch  as  the  present  Introductory  prices 
will  remain  current  till  the  end  of  1896  only.  On 
January  1,  1896,  the  prices  will  be  advanced  nearly 
one-third.  There  is  no  adequate  substitute  for  the 
Standard  Dictionary  for  any  one  who  needs  an  up-to- 
date  dictionary.  The  declaration  of  the  Si.  Jnm^^t 
Budget,  London,  England,  that "  It  should  be  the  pride 
of  literary  America,  as  it  is  the  admiration  of  literary 
England,  is  well  approved  in  the  fact  that  it  is  every- 
where accorded  welcome  as  the  best  of  dictionaries.'' 
On  November  27th  last,  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
completion  of  this  great  dictionary,  the  event  was 
celebrated  by  the  putting  to  press  the  00th  thousand 
copies  of  the  work.  It  has  been  figured  out  that,  if 
these  90,000  sets  were  piled  ilat,  one  upon  another, 
they  would  reach  nearly  seven  miles  in  height; 
and  the  printed  pages,  if  laid  end  to  end,  would  ex- 
tend over  40,000  miles,  one  and  three-fifth  times 
aronnd  the  globe.  "It  is  the  most  satisfactory 
and  most  complete  dictionary  yet  printed,''  says  the 
yew  York  Herald.  *'  For  general  and  practical  pur- 
poses it  is  the  best  American  dictionary  now  avail- 
able," says  Professor  E.  J.  Phelps,  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity (and  ex-minister  to  Great  Britain) ;  and  Professor 
A.  Preston  Peabody,  of  Harvard  Universtty,  declared  : 
**  It  will  prove  invaluable,  and  will  last  while  the  Eng- 
lish language  remains  essentially  unchanged."  The 
Standard  embodies  many  new  principles  in  lexicog- 
raphy; contains  2,888  quarto  pages,  nearly  5,000 
illustrations,  made  expressly  for  the  work,  including 
foil-page  colored  plates  by  Prang  &  Co.,  one,  alone,  of 
which  cost  $5,000  to  produce ;  801,855  vocabulary 
termB— more  than  ttoice  the  number  qf  terms  in  any 
other  singU-volume  or  tunyvolunu  dictionary  and 
75,000  more  than  in  any  other  dictionary  qf  the  Ian- 
guage.  It  contains  125,000  synonyms  and  antonyms, 
and  46,000  illustrative  quotations,  47,468  entries  in  the 
appendix.  847  editors  and  specialists  were  employed, 
and  $600,000  were  expended  in  its  production.  On 
advertising  page  7  will  be  foond  further  particulars, 
also  carreat  prices  for  either  the  single-volume  or  the 
doable-volume  edition.  The  single  volume  weighs 
nearly  18  pounds,  hence  the  two-volume  edition  has 
largest  sale,  the  two  books  being  more  conveniently 
^aiH«^-,  and,  accordingly,  of  more  durable  form. 
Now  la  the  time  to  secure  copies  of  this  great  diction- 
ary at  the  introdoctory  prices.  Large  descriptive 
dnnlar,  sample  pages,  etc.,  sent,  post-free,  for  25  cents. 
Adjustable  dicdonary  holders  are  also  to  be  had  from 
08,  for  either  edition,  supplying  an  ornamental,  du- 
rable, and,  in  every  way,  convenient  and  desirable 
aoqnicttion  for  every  possessor  of  a  copy  of  the 
Standard  Dictionary ;  iUostrated  price  list,  postpfkee, 
en  applicatioiL 


Fortheomlns  Neiv^  Book  by  Loale  Al- 
bert Banke,  ]>.]>.—  During  January  Dr.  Banks 
will  preach  (in  his  Hanson  Place  M.E.  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.)  a  series  of  81  revival  sermons  from 
some  of  the  most  significant  texts  in  St.  John's 
Gospel,  Matthew,  and  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
After  delivery  of  the  sermons,  the  series  will  be 
published  in  book  form,  in  style  similar  to  that  of 
**  Christ  and  His  Friends  '*  (see  advertising  page  18), 
the  volume  containing  Dr.  Banks'  revival  sermons 
delivered  during  January,  1895,  and  which  is  having 
a  wide  circulation.  The  price  of  the  new  book  will 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  former  volume,  $1.50. 
It  is  to  be  issued  in  February. 

The  title  of  the  volume,  which  will  treat  of  facts 
and  incidents  particularly  Connected  with  the  apos- 
tolic life  of  Peter,  will  be  '*The  Fisherman  and  His 
Friends." 

The  American  Clinrck  and  Its  Bap^ 
tleme  of  Fire  ~  This  valuable  work,  by  Rev.  8. 
B.  Halliday,  and  D.  8.  Gregory,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a 
volume  to  be  studied  especially  b}^ those  interested 
In  revival  work,  will  be  ready  before  Jan.  1st;  we 
will  continne  until  Jan.  1,  to  receive  acceptances  of 
our  special  advance  offer  to  subscribers  for  Tmi . 
HoxiLBTio  Rbviiw,  whereby  each  may  save  $2,  on 
purchase  of  the  volume.  After  December  81st,  the. 
regular  price,  $5,  will  be  charged.  See  advertisement,., 
special  ofEer  acceptance  form,  eta,  on  page  24. 

Oet  Tour  Homlletic  Bevleiv^  Boan^ 

—Volume  XXX.,  of  Thb  Hoxilbtio  Rbtibw,  com- 
mencing with  July,  1895,  ends  with  the  December 
nnmber,  and  consists  of  six  issues.  The  Index  to 
these  six  volumes  is  bound  with  the  December  nnm- 
ber. We  are  prepared  to  bind  these  six  numbers  in 
one  cloth  volume,  title  in  gilt  on  back,  for  00  cents- 
owner  to  send  them  at  his  expense,  we  to  return 
them  carriage  free.  Be  sure  to  send  the  complete 
set  (six  numbers),  or  in  your  letter  state  that  we  are 
to  supply  the  missing  numbers,  for  which  enclose 
80  cents  for  each  number  to  be  supplied.  In  sending 
by  mail  see  that  there  is  no  writing  on  the  pages  or 
on  the  covers  ;  also,  in  every  case,  whether  sent  by 
mail  or  express,  do  not  faU  to  write  on  outside  of 

package,  "From ,'»  giving 

your  name,  town,  county,  and  State  addrass.  But 
not  a  word  more  (except  our  address) ;  neither  can 
writing  of  any  description  be  enclosed  with  package 
when  sent  by  mall.  In  every  case  $€nd  Utter  of 
instructions  in  separate  envelope,  with  amount  en- 
closed (00  cents  for  Vol.  XXX.).  The  amount  must 
accompany  letter  of  instructions.  Or  we  will  send  a 
cloth  cover  for  any  volume  by  mall,  post-paid,  at  50 
cents  each.  These  are  the  regular  covers  for  the 
volumes,  and  will  have  the  title  in  gilt  on  back,  to« 
gether  with  No.  of  Volume  XXX.,  etc.  Into  these 
any  bookbinder  can  readily  and  permanently  bind  the 
issues.  Back  nDmbers,  for  any  of  the  volumes,  we 
will  send,  post-paid,  for  80  cents  each. 
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To  Our  Patrons — Continued, 


silent  ETanireHam  !— Concerniiig  this  inspi- 
rational method,  which  was  noted  in  this  department  of 
the  last  issue,  we  append  a  few  opinions  which  wili 
mean  mnch  to  onr  rauters  : 

Mev,  tJTo^eph  Cook  :  ^'  Silent  Evangelism  is  wise, 
timely,  and  strategic." 

Metf.  Theodore  X.  Cuyler :  ''  Ton  have  been 
gnided  to  organize  a  most  admirable  plan  for  carrying 
out  the  original  Apostolic  idea  of  personal  effort." 

Bishop  tTohn  F.  Hu¥st :  '*  Eminently  practical 
and  adapted  to  the  use  of  all  Christians." 

tTohn  O,  WooUey:  ^'A  strolce  of  genias  or  in- 
spiration, or  both." 

tfohn  WUliM  Bluer:  **A  splendid  plan,— which 
seems  more  beautiful  to  me  erery  day." 

Bev.  tTolm  Henry  Barrows:  "I  am  greatly 
delighted.  An  effective  and  beautiful  method  of 
doing  good." 

Bev.  F.  W,  €htnsatU%u:  "I  am  charmed  with 
the  beautiful  method  you  have  chosen  of  sending  the 
truth  from  heart  to  heart." 

Anthony  Contstock:  '*If  any  word  from  roe 
was  needed  to  commend  Silent  Evangelism,  I  would 
gladly  go  to  the  top  of  the  highest  building  in  New 
York,  and  proclaim  my  heartiest  indorsement  in 
loudest  terms." 

Bev,  «r.  WUhur  Chapman :  "  Ton  were  divinely 
led  when  yon  gave  out  the  plan  for  Silent  Evangelism.  ^' 

Bev,  J*.  8.  Henson  :  **  Silent  Evangelism  meets  a 
long  felt  want  There  are  many  timid  Christians  who 
cannot  speak,  — at  least  with  much  effectiveness. 
Tour  method  enables  silent  Christians  to  speak  in 
words  that  are  apples  of  gold  in  baskets  of  silver." 

Bev,  BueeeU  H,  ConweU :  ''  One  of  the  most 
practical  methods  I  have  ever  known.  God  bless 
Silent  Evangelism  to  the  salvation  of  men  I  " 

Mr.  ConweU  has  recently  made  a  personal  gift  of  a 
Silttit  Evangelism  equipment  to  every  student  in  the 
theological  department  of  his  famous  Temple  School, 
and  urged  from  his  pulpit  the  adoption  of  the  idea  by 
all  his  people. 

A  descriptive  booklet  containing  28  pages  and  illus- 
trations will  be  sent,  free,  on  request.  Address,  The 
Silenc  Evangelism  Association,  Funk  &  Wagnalis 
Company,  SO  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 

The  Up -to -Date  Primer  for  Ijlttle 
Political  Bconomlsts- Mr.  J.  W.  Ben- 
gough,  whose  fame  as  a  caricaturist  and  b amorist 
is  wide  spread  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  has  introduced  something  new  in  the 
way  of  book-making  which  will  carry  laughter 
and  instruction  wherever  the  new  book  goes :  ^*  The 
Up-to-Date  Primer;  A  First  Book  of  Lessons  for 
Little  Political  Economists."  It  is  composed  of 
words  of  one  syllable,  with  pictures,  and  is  designed 
for  use  in  schools,  colleges,  universities,  and  other 
seats  of  learning.  It  is  an  amusing  travesty  on  the 
child*s  primer  in  use  In  the  public  schools.  It  con- 
tains 70  lessons,  illustrated  with  as  many  cleverly 
conceived  cartoons,  and  there  are  spelling  exercises 
at  the  head  of  each  lesson.  The  series  presents  a 
complete  exposition  of  the  theory  taught  in  the 
works  of  Henry  George  ;  notably,  a  very  clear  con- 
ception  of  the  idea  promulgated  in  his  *'  Progress  and 
Poverty,**  a  book  which  many  fail  to  clearly 
understand.  It  is  claimed  that  no  person  can  read 
this  primer  and  not  thoroughly  understand  the 
whole  matter.  It  Is  printed  in  large  type,  90  pp., 
bound  in  limp  cloth ;  price,  25  cents,  post>free. 


Prayer-BI eetlns  Topics  for  ^  896  -  We 

have  ready,  printed  on  Folding  Cards,  4  pp^  pocket 
size,  the  Prayer-Meeting  Topics  for  1896,  as  they  will 
appear,  month  by  month,  in  The  IIoxilxtic  Revikw, 
department  conducted  by  Wayland  Hoyt,  D.D.  On 
the  front  page  of  each  card  is  a  blank  space  for  name 
of  church  and  pastor.  These  cards  will  be  foond  use- 
ful for  chvulation  among  the  members  of  the  churches, 
also  for  distribution  by  those  who  are  members  anx>ng 
those  who  are  not.  Price  of  Cards  60  cents  per 
hundred ;  poet-free. 

A  Neiv^  Standard  Hymnal  for  General 

Use  -We  have  in  press  the  **  Standard  Hynmal,** 
so  named  inasmuch  as  it  is  intended  to  meet 
the  required  standard  of  merit  not  only  as 
regards  the  character  of  its  contents,  but  also 
as  to  price.  C.  C.  Converse,  composer  of  **  What 
a  Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus,'*  and  numerous 
other  popular  pieces  of  sacred  music,  is  the 
compiler  Of  the  new  book.  His  thorough  musical 
education  abroad,  success  in  all  departments  of 
musical  authorship,  hymnologic  culture,  experience 
in  hymnal  editing,  and  familiarity  with  public 
musical  wants  qualified  him  especially  for  the  work. 
This  new  hymnal  is  prepared  for  general  use ;  a 
collection  of  hymns  for  use  in  the  Church,  at  the 
Prayer- meeting,  in  the  Sunday-school,  at  Christian 
Endeavor  Meetings,  Missionary  Meetings,  Revival 
Meetings,  etc.;  a  collection  comprising  standard  old 
and  new  hymns  now  used  and  usable  in  church,  etc, 
and  so  compiled  as  to  render  a  resort  to  other  books 
unnecessary  as  regards  appropriateness  And  choral 
excellence.  This  book  is  intended  to  dispense  with 
the  necessity  of  using  two  or  more  different  hym- 
nals, namely,  one  for  the  Church  and  others  for  its 
subordinate  departments.  Congregational  singing  is 
undoubtedly  better  and  more  general  where  the  one 
volume  is  used  for  all  occasions,  and  is  adapted  for 
the  use  of  both  the  young  and  the  old  members  of 
the  congregation. 

The  book,  a  12mo,  96  pages,  one  hymn  to  a  page, 
with  words  and  music,  will  be  bound  substantially 
in  cloth,  and  the  price,  80  cents  per  copy,  will  place 
it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

'*  Our  New  Hymnal,'*  previonsly  Issued,  is  also  an 
admirable  compilation,  and  is  likewise  prepared  for 
general  use,  and  has  become  popular  wherever  used, 
but  its  price,  $1.00  per  copy,  cannot  be  afforded  by 
as  many  of  the  churches  as  can  that  of  the  new 
book,  which  will  be  published  at  thirty  cents,  to  meet 
the  larger  demand. 

Complaints.— Subscribers    for   any  of    ovr 

periodicals,  or  porchasers  of  onr  booln,  having 
reason,  at  any  time,  to  complain  of  any  apparent  lack 
of  attention,  can  have  the  matter  investigated  more 
readily  by  stating  definitely  the  date  of  remittance. 
In  requesting  change  of  address,  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  give  ns  both  the  old  and  the  new  addressee, 
without  which  we  cannot  make  a  oliaoge  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  We  sometimes  receive  letten 
which  contain  remittances  but  which  communica- 
tions are  unsigned  by  the  senders.  Care  shoold  be 
had  that  letters  are  properly  signed  and  full  addreoe 
of  writer  given,  in  each  instance,  before  endoalng 
transmittals  in  envetopes. 
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Not  a  Patent:  Medicine.  19 

Nervous  P««tratlon. 

-  ,  Mental  Depression. 

Nervous  OyspepsU. 

Mental  Faiiu«. 

Frelig;h'5  Tonic 

(A  Phosphorized  Cerebro-Spinant) 

will  cure  when  everything  else  has  failed.  Prescribed  and  endorsed 
now,  and  for  ten  years  past,  by  over  40,000  Physicians.  Sample 
by  mail  25c.,  ten  days'  trial.  Regular  bottle  $1  by  mail. 
Small  bottle,  but  100  doses  in  each. 

CONCBNTRATBD,    PROMPT,    POWBRFUI,, 

Formula,  descriptive  pamphlet,  full  directions,  testimonials,  etc.,  to  any  address. 

/.  O.    Woodruff  &  Co.,  Manufacturing  Chemists, 

106-108  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City, 

Formula    on     Every    Bottle. 

^    the  Clergy. 

This  Cut  Represents  a  New  Hij^b 
Grade  Typewriter. 

THE  PEERLESS 

On  account  of  the  larg^e  demand  from  all 
classes  of  operators  for  this  machine^  I 
necessarily  have  many  second-hand  map 
chines  of  the  various  makes  in  exchange. 
By  having  Exceptional  advantages  to 
put  the  machines  in  first-class  order,  I 
««L«IMC  Tria»pli  of  invantlva  Oenlo.."        *«  enabled  to  sell  them  at  extra  low 

prices. 
If  yon  have,  or  have  not  a  typewriter  drop  me  your  address  and  I  will  fre«|j 
give  yon  points  upon  writing  machines  that  may  be  of  value  to  you. 
If  yon  are  in  need  of  a  machine  write  to  me  1 . 
If  jon  have  a  machine  write  to  me  I 
If  jour  machine  doesn't  work  well  write  to  me  I 
If  jon  wish  to  purchase  good  ribbons  write  to  me  1 

Should  yon  vrish  an  opinion  upon  any  particular  machine  from  a  mechanical 
standpoint  write  to  me  1 

For  a  description  of  the  Peerless  machine  write  to  me  I 

A.  E.  WILBUR.  Qen'l  Agt.,      -      Binghamton,  J^.  Y. 

., ,  _oogle 
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'^ZL^I^t       WILLIAM  J.  ASHLEY, 

Europe  and  America 

21    UNIVERSITY   PLACE,   NEW  YORK,   N.  Y. 

Xhurch  -:*  THHindows 

EMBLEMATICAL  •:•  GEOMETRICAL 

.;.    PICTORIAL    -:• 

A  SPECIAL  STUDY  MADE  OF 

Memorial  THHindows 

To  the  Clergy  and  those  about  to  order 
Stained  Qlasa  Windows  of  any  kind  ? 

I  am  prepared  to  furnish  colored  de- 
signs for  church  windows,  either  plain, 
ornamental,  or  pictorial,  upon  receipt  of 
information  that  may  enable  me  to  imder- 
stand  their  approximate  size,  shape,  and 
the  probable  amount  of  money  to  be  ex- 
pended upon  them,  the  light  to  whidi 
they  are  exposed,  height  from  the  ground, 
and  any  other  details  that  may  enable  me 
to  gather  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  work 
required.    I  prefer  to  furnish  special  de- 
signs for  each  church,  thus  insuring  to 
their  work  a  certain  individuality  not 
possible  by  otlier  means.    To  those  de- 
siring  Memorial   Windows   I   shall  be 
happy  to  suggest  subjects  or  receive  sug- 
gestions from  them.    Any  favorite  text 
or  Emblematical  design  can  be  appro- 
priately embodied  in  the  window,  or  the 
same  illustrated  by  pictorial  representir 
tion.    It  is  of  great  assistance  sometimes 
to  those  desu*ing  lo  erect  a  tribute  so 
beautiful  as  a  stained  glass  window  to 
the  memory  of  a  loved  one,  to  see  and 
examine  photojcraphs  of   religious  exAy 
jects,  which  may  be  studied  at  Idsure. 
The  subject  chosen  can  then  be  odored 
and  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  opening 
into  which  it  is  intended  to  be  placed. 
These  photographs  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
furnish  to  ministers  and  others  who  are 
contemplating  placing  windows. 
Very  respectfully, 

^   WILLIAM  J.  ASHLET. 

big....... ^.^ 
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CHURCHES 

Fktftora,  Building  Committees,  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  erection  of  churches,  should 
obtain  O«good*s  Book  on  Church  Architecture. 
It  is  artistically  executed,  and  contains  16 
beaotiful  designs  and' Floor  Flans  of  Modem 
Buildings,  ranging  in  cost  from  $1,800  to 
$48,000.  These  designs  haye  been  erected, 
and  are  considered  Model  Houses  of  Worship. 
PHoe,  Post-paid,  75  cents. 

SIDNEY  J.  OSGOOD,  Architect, 

Widdleeah  Bldg.  CIRAKD  RAPIDK,  KICH. 


MUSIC  Bwiffft^ipitirmfmt^ 

Times  oBllmitMl.    See  I    Hear  it  iW^TS^^^M 

JSU  WISH  to  sell ?jgl.  WANT  a  BAJteAIN? 


MAGICS 


OR  BXOHANQB. 

If  yow  c«re  to  HAYB  MONEY  on  JLanterne  and 

Slides  of  our  own  makx  or  of  >gr».  ssna Tor  osUUogae  to 

HARBACH  &l^.fViES%iU!irtt 


} 


GEORGE  D.SWAN 

Suooetaor  to  Baxter  C.  Sioan, 
....  MAKXrFACTXTBXB  OF  ...  . 

CHURCH, 

Hall,  and  Iiodge  Fnrnltury 

IN  GSXAT  VABIETY 

PulpUa.  Pulpit  CAoirs,  Con, 
munion  and  Attar  Tablet,  b  A 
TeackfTH"  De»ktt,  etc 

Wrlie  for  iDformatiou  to 
246  S.2d  St..Philad'a.Pa.,U.L\A 


B^tcial  Id  per  csnt.  discount  to  CAergymsti. 

HyHf  MH  &«ttd.    SiMmMfBll  wb«n  all  rtnadka  fsfl. 


■■■..■Bl  iMnh«ttd.    SaoecMffnll  wli«B 

•^■■■■*  Md eely W_P. Haoox,  SftS  Broad-  PB  E* P 

09rr4spondene4  SolieUed 


mmm  sTEa  ceiliiss 

•  DURABLE  -  DECORATIVE  • 


Especially  adapted  for  Church  Ceilings.  Easily 
put  up  without  removing  old  plaster.  Send 
diagram'  and  particulars  for  an  estimate. 

H1SNRY  8.  NORTHROP, 
Catalogue  free.     39  Cherry  Street.  NEW  YORK 


A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

FOR 

MINISTERS  OF  THE  WORD. 


The  brightest,  most  suggestive  hitherto 


ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  brightest,  rac  ^ "'" 

UNPUBLISHED. 

SCLECTED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Froiu  out-of-the-way  sources. 

QUOTABLE  POETRY., 

As  lustrous  as  sapphire  or  ruby. 

HAPPY  CHILDREN'S  SERMONETTES 

Send  a  dime  tor  sample  copy  to 

604  FULTON  ^T..  TROY,  N.  Y. 


Once  Used  Always  Used 

VROOM  &   FOWLER'S 

Walnut  Oil  Military  SHAVING  SOAP 

18  the  best — Try  it. 
Sample  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  FIFTEEN  CENTS. 


No.  I  a 


C.    H.    RUTHERFORD.    ^^^^ 
Oold  Street.        ■        ■        NEW  YORK 


'J4W 


I  Wto^^Mtk.  Spook  Pbolo..  Book  «f^BM^«*f 
hBMd.  ItoMl  ▼■too  60o.  Boa*  IVoo  with  InmaM 
ootalogM  of  1000  BuiOufor  l«e.  ft»poi(a|» 
inraiBSOLL *  ]|RO.r«rOortloadl  Stmt  V.  T. 
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ElROPE^ORIENTiNILE 


HENRY  GAZE  <St  SONS,  Ltd. 


\- 


SOLE  OFFICIAL  AGENTS  OF  THE 


HOLY  LAND 


Ngy Thewfikieh^  NavisationCompany 

High-class,  personally  conducted  parties  leave  New  York  monthly  per  North  Qerman  Uo^di 
via  Gibraltar,  visiting  South  France  and  Italy ;  57  days,  $460. 

EGYPT,  NILE, 
TURKEY,  Etc. 

Personally  conducted  parties  leave  New  York  per  Mediterranean  line,  visiting  Italy,  Egypti 
the  Nile,  Palestine,  Turkey,  Greece,  etc.  Feb.  12, 19 ;  March  7.  Plrograms  now  ready  for  New 
Baptist  PUgrimagey  Feb.  12,  accompanied  by  Rev.  T.  T.  Eaton,  D.  D.  Also,  An  Ideal  PUgrimofi^ 
to  the  orient,  Feb.  19,  accompanied  by  C\  R.  Blackall,  M.D.,  D.D.  Also,  a  fecial  Excurskm  Vbkw* 
ing  March  7,  to  spend  Easter  in  Athens,  and  witness  a  revival  of  the  Olympian  Games  of  Gneea 

INDEPENDENT  TICKETS  EVERYWHERE.      Programs  free;  mentioo  tour  waalerf. 

HEJmT  GAZE  S  SONS,  Ud.,  (Est.  1844),  113  BnMdvoay,  New  Tark;  201  Wa*- 

iagton  St.,  Boston;  220  S.  Clark  St.,  Chioaoo;  285  West  Bay  St.,  jA0KS02rm«LE,  Fla.; 
185  South  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LINCOLN  fountain  PEN. 


Solid  Oold  Pen— Hard  Robber  Engraved  Holder— Simple  Conftructlon— Always  Ready— 

Never  blots— No  better  working  pen  made— A  regular  $3.50  pen. 

Tolntrodace,  mailed  complete,  boxed,  with  filler,  for  $1.00.  T\}wr'mon9f\mcik'-ifyou%oaiUtt.  A  veate  wanted. 

LINCOLN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO..  Room  90.  108  Pulton  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


EH61ISHHYIHS;™!;'«*"„X. 

By  Rev.  SAMUEL  W.  DUPPIELD. 


8vo,  fine  English  cloth,  675  pp.,  $3.00,  post-free. 


Charles  5.  Robinson,  D.D. :  ''  It  pleases  me 
altogether.  It  Is  full  of  information,  ranging  fron 
positive  erudition  down  to  racy  anecdote." 

Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.D:  '*  This  is  by  ftf  tbs 
most  complete,  accurate,  and  thorough  work  of  its 
kind  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.'' 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  80  LAFAYETTE  PLACE.  NEW  YORK. 


Bell's  Standard  Elocutionist 

Principles  and  Exercises,  followed  hy  a  copions 
Selection  of  Extracts  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  Clmwitled 
and  Adapted  for  Reading  and  Recitations,  from 
Ancient  and  Modem  Eloquence.  For  Senior  and 
Junior  Pupils  and  Students.  Bv  Prof.  David  Charkf 
Bell  nnd  Alexander  Melville  Bell,  F.E.L.8.,  etc.,  late 
lecturer  in  University  College,  L<ondon.  Revised  and 
cnlarge<l  ediiion,  completing  the  188th  Thousand. 
12mo,  cloth,  red  roan  oacks,  563  pages,  with  copions 
Index  and  Table  of  Contents.  Price.  $1.S0.  post-free. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  90  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 


SafonTs  PerfMt  HmI  Ptotector 


Is  the  only  derioe  that  prevents  lop- 
sided Boot-Heels.    Ouaraateed  to  add 


SO  per  cent,  to  the  wearing  quaUty  of 
any  pair  of  shoes.  Made  of  silver  «■ 
SteelTohlUed,  very  dnrable.   Easily  ■■ 


applied  by  any  one.     We  mall  a 

sample  pair,  with  nails,  for  Kte.,  or  a  . 

box  containing  six  pairs  protectors,  I 

with  nails,  a  trtMl  chiMl,  tin  gsoget  | 

and  full  instructions  for  eppl]^ — 

(or  SO  eta.   Agenta  wanted.  Add 

Woodman  Co.,  Box  J987Ji,  Boston,  Mass.< 
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Jas.  Godfre!  Wilson,  I'J^^^^  w  w.  23ii  St.,  New  York. 

Send  three  tiv^o-eenl  stamps  for  Illustrated  Catalo^ae.    Mention  this  Magazine, 

BOLLING 
PARTITIONS 

AND 

VENETIAN 
BUNDS. 

ROLLING  PARTITIONS.  VENETIAN    BLINDS. 

For  diridlnff  Charch  and  School  BaildiDge.    Soond-proofand  air-  -      ,i  i..  ^     *        ^^     «w     , 

gghi.  InTarioaskiDdaofwood.   Made  also  with  Blackboard  Surface.  In  all  kinds  of  wood,  for  8c hoole. 

They  are  a  marvelous  convenience,  easily  operated,  very  durable,  and  DweUings,  and  Public  Buildings, 
do  not  /^t  out  of  order.    Also  made  to  roll  vertically.     Over  1,600 
Chuicbee  and  many  Public  School  Buildings  are  using  them. 


^^•^^••^•^^♦•^^^♦♦^^•^♦^♦♦♦^♦^^^•; 


A  Terrible  Cough 
Completely  Cured 


•'Several  years  ago,  I  caught  a  severe  cold,  attended 
-with  a  terrible  cough  that  allowed  me  no  rest  day  or 
night.  The  doctors,  after  working  over  me  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  pronounced  my  case  hopeless,  and  said 
they  could  do  no  more  for  me.  A  friend  recommending 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral,  I  began  to  take  it,  and  very 
soon  was  greatly  relieved,  and  by  the  time  I  had  used 
the  whole  bottle,  was  completely  cured.  I  have  never 
had  much  of  a  cough  since  that  time,  and  firmly  believe 
that  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  saved  my  life."  — \V.  H. 
Wakd,  8  Quimby  Avenue,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

Gold  Medal  at  World's  Fair. 
9     AYER'S   HAIR  VIGOR  THE   BEST  DRESSING. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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Tills  Talnable  irork  -will  t»e  ready  beibre  Jaa*  1 1  -we  irlll  €•«• 
tinne,  niitil  Jan.  1,  to  receive  acceptances  or  oar  special  offer, 
see  belo^ir,  thereby  onr  patroas  laay  eacb  saTe  $9*0d  ss 
parchase  of  tbe  Tolnnie.    AfUer  Jan.  1,  tlie  price  'will  be  $6«M . 


The  American  Church 


And 


J!i  Baptisms  of  Fire 


A  General  Birds-eye  View  of  tbe  Religious  Progress  of  the  Last  Two  CeDtories,  in  Tliii 
<k>imtr7.  Including  an  Account  of  the  Pii  cipal  Religious  Bodies;  of  the  Oreat  Eras  of 
Revivals  and  of  the  Leading  Revivalist,  etc  Soch  a  Comprehensive  View  of  the  Great  Eru 
of  Revivals  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  The  very  best  Hand  Book  on  Revival  Preaching, 
Revival  Methods,  and  Methods  of  Effective  Christian  Work.  Illustrated  with  Portrait  Groaps. 
Octavo,  Cloth,  600  pages,  with  Index.    Printed  in  large  type. 

By  Rev.  S.  B.  Halliday,  and  D.  S.  Gregory,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Price,  When  Issued,  $5;    To  Advance  Subscribers,  $8. 

^^  Slgu  and  Return  the  Acceptance  Order  Form,  Given  Belonr. 


Part  Ftr«t  will  inclnde  **The  Baptitmp  of  Fire  " 
in  th«  Americ-»n  church,  or  the  Story  «»r  the  Rellg- 
louB  Awnkentiigfl  in  the  18th  and  19th  Centuries,  and 
will  treHt  of  the  (lifltTfiu  eriu}  of  B«vivals«  the  Bevi. 
vallHtH.  aiuJ  |M*rti Dent  topics. 

Part  Second  will  .nclode  the  Growth  and  Work 


of  the  VariOQS  Rellgloas  Bodies,  treating  each  of 
the  various  denominations  under  a  separate  chapter. 
The  Methods  of  Work  of  the  Varioas  Rdigiou 
RfTivalists  and  flvaiifreUsts,  tbe  work  of  the  great 
Lay  Or^unizations  and  other  anziUariea,  are  ooia- 
preheiisively  presented  and  described. 


fW^  The  price  of  this  vnlnme  when  issued  will  he  $5.00.    To  advance  subscribers  that  are  also  paid^ap 
subscribers  for  Tub  HomiuETio  Rkview,  the  price,  uuUl  Jau.  1, 1896,  will  only  t>e  $8.00. 

Nonv  Slffn  and  Betorn  the  Follonrlna:  Acceptance  Blank,  or  a  Copy  of  It: 

ADVANCE-ACCEPTANCE    OFFER    BLANK 

For  a  Copy  of  **  The  American  Church  and  Its  Baptisms  of  Fire.** 

FUNK  A  W  AON  ALLS  COMPANY,  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 

Gkntlkmbn:— I  am  a  subscriber  for  Tiik  Homii  ktic  Rktibw.*  1  accept  yonr  special  advance  offer  of 
*'The  American  Church  nnd  Its  BaptisinH  of  Fire '' at  $3.00,  aii<l  I  enclose  you  the  money  herewith.  Tbe 
book  is  to  be  sent  carrUifc  pre  paid  by  yuu ;  aud  it  is  uuderstood  that  it  will  bu  in  every  respect  the  ssme 
as  the  regular  eaitlon  ut  $5.00  per  copy. 


Signed  (Name).. 


POMt-Oifftce — 

2){U4 State ~ 

*  If  you  ure  not  a  iiui>»crlber  for  this  Rcvtow.  remit  at  same  time  $2JS0  for  a  year's  subitcrlptlon  In 

FUNK  &  WAGN ALLS  COMPANY,  PubUsher.s  30  Ufayette  Place,  New  York. 

RECENT  EXPLORATIONS  IN  BIBLE  LANDS. 

By  Thos.  Nicol,  D.D.,  of  London,  Eng. 
l2mo,  Flexible  Cloth:  76  pp.,  with  Map  and  Index.    Prioe,  50  Cents,  post-free. 

^f^  This  book  will  be  fonod  valuable  by  all  Bible  stndents. 


The  Church  of  Kn gland  Snudny-Sckool  Mnnn- 
wine:  "To  the  clergy,  Suu«la.v -school  ujucher-.  and, 
lndeeii,nil  who  ure  called  upon  to  iustruci  othirs, 
theiinp'TUD**' of  Bible  exploration  and  discovery 
cunn.'i  be  exacgerate*!  *'  ,  ^  ^.      .  ^    ., 

A  II  f'^firttrie.  P  D..  ProfenianTof  Biblical  rntl 
citui  auU  Biblical  Abtiqulties,  University  ol  DubUu  • 


^'  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  work  which  attempts 
to  cover  the  same  ground.  Members  of  the  Bible 
clashes,  and,  indeed,  all  who  desire  to  know  tbe 
reoiiits  of  laborious  investlgati<  ns  of  the  psat  fifty 
years,  may  be  safely  advised  to  acquire  this  book 
aud  master  its  contents  '* 


FUNK  &  WAGN  ALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 
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^^^  Lawton  Simplex  Printer 


Saves    time    and    labor;    money    too  —  lOO    letters,   postal 

cards,   copies  of    music,   drawings,   or  typewritten   copy,    in 

almost   no    time,   and    exact    copies   at    that,  by    using  the 

Lawton  Simplex.     Requires  no   washing   or  cleaning,  and 

saves  its  cost  over  and  again  in  sending  out  notices.     Costs 

but  little  ($3  to  $io). 

Caution. — Other  thitigs  are  being  made  and  called  Simplex  Printers, 
The  only  way  to  be  sure  of  getting  the  genuine  is  to  see  that  yours  is  the  Lawton 
Simplex  Printer.     Send  for  circulars.     Agents  wanted. 

LAWTON  &  CO.,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

ALSO 

,66  Devonshire  St.,  Boston, 
xoi  Lake  St.,  Chicago, 
Z32  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


I  equal  to  the  l)e»t. 
I  Rapio  and  easy 
I  to  operate.  Sent 
I  by  mall  or  ez- 
I  press  prepnid  on 
I  receipt  of  $3.35. 
I  In  handsome 
I  hard -wood  case, 
I  50  cents  extra. 
Simplex  Typewriter  Co..  24  &  26  £.  13th  St.,  N.  Y. 


$50 


AWEEKA8ENTS 

Local  or  traveling, 

ladies  or  seuts.  •«>lliug 

fHAilMuil  Patent  IMiUi  Waslier, 

1  best  oiatie.  iiiiipl**.  duriil>le,  iuw  price. 
>  well  aod  huiiooliy  nmde.  wuthes  and 
dries  -islies  in  t  wu  minutes,  no  diobs, 
slop,  scalded  fingers  or  broken  diibes. 
%  child  can  operate,  every  one  warrHUted,  one  in  a 
loeatltr  means  a  tale  to  all  the  neighbors,  sellK  on 
merle  erery  fainliv  buys,  permanent  sitUHtlon,  write 
forawncy.   WorM  Mfg.  Co..  ri»2»>  ColumlMis.  dhio. 


PRINTIN6  OUTFIT  inn 

b««r.  TOU  cmo  n^k*  moocy  vtth  It.  A  Ibatof 
ptmj  type.  alaoIiMlwUbU  lak.  Trpe,  B«M«r.  P»da 
aad  TvMBcn.  Beet  Linen  Marker;  worth  fl.no. 
Saapl*  maiWd  PREB  for  lOo.  ttanpa  for  poaiaf* 
OB  Mttlt  a*d  Ur|iMtal«(M  oflOOO  Banalu.  iSaiM 
_  •Midic  wHh  fifwrM  16«.  Larter  ouitt  forpnntfnc 
iagsTMll  a  Itrsi.  6&  C«rtkui4t  M.,  K.  \ .  titr 


Th«    Perfect    Perpetual    Calendar. 

flimpleat  Doet  reliable;  60  oenU.  Po«t-free.  Faok 
M  Wagnalls  Compauy,  PnbiUhere,  80  Lafayette 
ftoee,  New  fork. 


The  Ethics  of  Marriage. 

Bt  H.  8.  PomBOT,  M.  D. 

Prefatory  note  by  Tbomat  Addis  Emmet, 
M.D.,  LL-D.,  and  introductioB  by  Rev.  J. 
T.  Duryea,  D.D.,  of  Boatoo.    With  an  ap- 

S radix  ahowing  the  Laws  of  most  of  the 
tales  aod  Territories  refrardiB?  Pertinent 
Forms  of  Crime.  l2mo,  oloth,  160  pp. 
Price,  $1.00,  p<»8t-free. 

'*  To  the  earnest  man  and  woman  everywhere,  who 
has  watched  the  reckless  manner  in  which  mania|res 
are  contracted,  the  wicked  way  In  which  responsIbUlnes 
are  shifted  and  Ignored,  and  the  slow  and  sure  defilement 
of  society  because  the  criminal  classes  are  allowed  to 


Eropagate  their  rile  species,  while  Christian  house* 
olds  aid  moral  parents  Ignore  their  duty  to  this  and 
to  the  next  worid,  this  book  Is  almost  like  a  Tolce 


from  hearen.    Should  reach  Its  hnndred-thoosandth 

edition.**— CMooiTO  Journal. 

Peak  A  WacBalUCe.,r«ba.,  SO  l4kfliyette  Place.N.T. 


Tho  Leadiogbontenratory  of  Ameri^^ 

Carl  B'abltbm,  Director.  ^^^*'^^\<t^^ 
Founded  in  lOSbj     ^.-^f^TC^TlV*^ 


» 


jrf 


Bos' 


iTori 


^^ 


f^J. 


uil 


SO 


Send  for  Prospectus 
giving  full  information. 
Framk  W.  Hal«.  General  Manaf«r. 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

Aft  liberty  st..  New  York,  sellsall  makesnnder  half  price. 
Don't  buy  before  writing  them  for  unprejodloed  advtoe 
and  prioee.     Exchanges.    Immense  stock  for  seJeettoa. 
Shipped  for  trial.  Quaranteed  first  class 
lathe "     "" "    * 


Exchanges.     

laL  Quaranteed  first  class    Largestbooae 
Dealers  supplied.  fiSiiwge  iUns.  eat^  tree. 
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GIFT-BOOKS  FOR  SUNDAT-SGHOOL  GLASSES, 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LIBRARIES, 
And  For  Qeneral  or   Special    Presentation  Purposes. 

^^  Orders  wilt  be  JiUedy  oarrioQe  prepaid^  on  receipt  of  priee. 


By  SIB  EDWIN  ABNOLD* 

THB   LIOHT   OF  THE  WORLD;  OR,  THE 
GREAT  CONSUMMATION. 

Illustrated  with  14  full-page  reproductioiis 
from  HofFmaim^s  Celebrated  Pictures  of  the 
life  of  Christ,  and  by  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Arnold. 
Introduction  by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 

Nxw  Edition  :  Handsomely  printed,  with 
wide  margins,  size  of  leaf,  6%xS%  inches, 
deckle  edges ;  bound  in  buckram,  with  beauti- 
ful coyer  design.  Square  12mo,  286  pp.  Price, 
$1.75. 

Bound  also  in  white  cloth,  gold  designs  on 
recto  and  back,  gilt  top,  etc.,  $2.50. 

'*  As  a  work  of  art  the  poem  is  almost  matchless.'' 
—Lutheran  BvangelUi 

**  It  will  please  all  readers  of  poetnr  and  All  Christian 
souls  with  rapture."— JV<w  York  Herald. 

By  WILLIAM  CLEAYEB  WILKINSON. 

THE  EPIC  OF  SAUL. 

Bound  in  fine  doth,  octavo,  886  pp.,  gilt  top, 
rough  edges,  printed  tn  pica  type.    Price,  $2.50. 

"The  poem  seems  to  me  to  be  in  its  spirit  and 
metbod,  in  plot,  arrangement,  and  form,  a  very  genuine 
and  high  piece  of  artistic  work.''— Pftj^Mfor  Maeee 
OoU  Tyler,  LL.D.,  Cornell  University. 

**Dr.  Broadas  recently  wrote  to  a  friend :  *I  read 
eyery  session  to  my  New  Testament  class  (ISO  this 


year)  several  passages  from  the  '  Epic  of  Saul.'  partic- 
ularly the  interview  between         '    "  "   *^        ''^  ~ 


.  Saul  and  his  sister 

Rachel,  and  I  enjoy  it  more  myself  every  time  I  read 
\L  though  greatly  struck  at  first  sight.'  "—From  the 
Weetem  Recorder,  Louisville,  Ky. 

By  BISHOP  J.  H.  fINCENT,  D.D.,LL.D. 

BETTER  NOT. 

16mo,  half  cloth,  fancy  sides,  uncut  edges. 
Price,  $1.00. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  famous  Chautauqua  University 
needs  no  introduction.  The  societv  craze  for  theater- 
going, wine-drinking,  dancing,  and  card-plaving,  and 
fts  evil  effects,  is  treated  in  a  most  catholic  spirit.  The 
author's  advice  may  be  seen  in  the  title. 

''  Christians  who  desire  to  *  adorn  the  doctrine  of  the' 
Saviour '  and  to  *  walk  circumspectly '  will  find  help  in 
Uie  common-sense,  great  feeling,  and  good  principles  of 
Bishop  Vincent's  little  book."— JoAn  HaU,  D.D. 

By  BEY.  H.  B.  HAWEI8,  AoMo 

MY  MUSICAL  MEMORIES. 

A  Volume  of  Personal  Reminiscences,  deeding 
with  Early  Life  and  Recollections,  Hearing 
Music,  Old  Violins,  Paganini,  Wagner,  Liszt, 
and  other  kindred  subjects.  12mo,  288  pp. ,  half 
doth,  fancy  sides,  uncut  edges.    Price,  $1.50. 

"  A  treasury  of  musical  intelligence."—  TJu  Musical 
Herald,  Boston. 

**  It  is  fnU  of  history  and  art,  of  genius  and  inspira- 
tion."—iVa^iona/  BapOsU  Philadelphia. 


By  MAJOB-GENEBAL  0. 0.  HOWIBD, 

T8ABKT.T.A   OF  CA8TILB. 

A  Story  of  Her  Life  and  Achieyements,  in- 
cluding a  Narratiye  of  the  Three  Wars  wboae 
History  of  Campaigns  and  Battles  is  a  History 
of  Her  Actiye  Life.  Illustrated  with  seyeo 
full-page  photograyures  in  tints ;  text  illustra- 
tions by  F.  A.  Carter.  12mo,  cloth,  349  pp., 
with  map.  Elegantly  bound;  illuminated 
coyer  design.    Price,  $1.50. 

**A  handsome  and  noteworthy  volume."— 7^ 
Press,  Philadelphia. 

*'  It  will  be  sure  of  a  large  nnmber  of  dcUghted 
readers."- /^sdfc'*  Sun,  Milwaukee. 

"  It  is  compendious,  perspicuous  in  style,  and  vivid 
in  recital."- 7^4  Standard,  Chicago. 

By  MABEL  WAGHALLS. 

MISERERE— A  MUSICAL  STTOBT. 

Square  12mo,  doth,  degantly  bound ;  bean- 
tifuUy  illustrated  with  4  full-page,  half-tone 
cuts ;  gilt  top  (in  a  box).    Price,  $1.00. 

"A  beautiful  work  exquisitely  printed  and  iUos- 
trated."— JWrwa/  of  Commerce,  New  York. 

'*  The  romance  is  wonderfully  tender,  tragic,  inteoae, 
and  poetic  all  In  one."— T^A^  JBoeUm  Budget. 

*'  It  Is  in  a  high  degree  romantic,  yet  perfectly  pos- 
sible. The  story  is  a  model  of  refinement  and  soisi- 
billty,  and  has  called  out  an  unusual  ezpression  of 
approval  from  careful  critics."— CommtfreMtf  Adver- 
tleer.  New  York. 

By  FBANCES  E.  WILLABB. 

HOW  TO  WIN— A  BOOK  FOR  QIRLS. 

With  introduction  by  Miss  RosK  Cixvx- 
LAND.    Square  12mo,  doth.    Price,  $1.00. 

CoNTEMTs :  Why  I  Wrote  of  Wtonlng— I  am  Little, 
But  I  am  I— Aimless  Reverie  vs.  A  Resolute  Aim— The 
New  Profession— The  New  Ideal  of  Woomanhood— 
The  Newldeal  of  Manhood— The  Beautiful— The  Deca- 
logue of  Natural  Law— The  Law  of  Habit—  How  Do  Yoa 
Treat  Your  Laundress  ?— Novel  Reading  —  Woman's 
Opportunity  m  Journalism— At  What  A^  Shall  Girls 
Marry  ?— To  the  Young  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Unions— Unity  of  Purpose— Finally,  Sisters. 

By  EDWABD  JEWITT  WHEELEB. 

STORIES  IN   RHYME   FOR  HOLIDAY  TIMS. 
With  29  illustrations  by  Walter  Sattwlee. 
A  holiday  book  for  young  readers.  4to,  202  pp., 
illuminated  coyer.    Price,  $1.00. 

*'  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  '  Stories  in  Rhyme.' " 
—James  Russeu  Lowell. 

*'  One  of  the  brightest  child's  books  of  the  year.** 
—The  Sunday  School  T\mee,  Philadelphia. 

''  A  really  charming  book."— ifary  Mapee  Dodge. 
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By  JOSEPH  ADDISON. 

A  SBLBOnON  FROM  HIS  WORKS. 

Introduction  by  C.  T.  Winchester,  Professor 
of  English  Literature  in  Wesleyan  University. 
12mo,  175  pp.,  cloth.  With  portrait.  Price, 
75  cents. 

'*  Joseph  Addison  died  nearly  two  handred  veare 
ago:  his  works  remain  as  popolar  as  ever.  Adaison 
is  the  founder  of  modem  popular  English  prose 
style." 

** .  .  .  Will  proTe  samples  of  style  in  pare  English, 
and  will  prove  as  perennial  as  the  masterpieces  or 
Greece  ana  Some."' CftrMkm  Leader^  Boston. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  LUCKENBACU»  D.D. 

SOKG  STORIES  FOR  LITTLE  PEOPLE. 

12mo,  doth,  hirge,  clear  print,  800  pp.,  with 
Index  to  first  lines,  and  Table  of  Ck)ntents. 
Price,  $1.00. 

This  book  contains  218  pleasing  stories  in  poetry 
and  rime,  selected  from  popular  aothors,  cnlloa 
from  7^  CongngadonalieU  routK't  Companion^  In- 
cUpendmt,  Hqrper^t  Young  FwpUy  Odiden  Daw^ 
CMstUm  at  Work.  The  foiee,  8t,  Nicholas^  New 
York  BwmgtUtiy  CMtrchmari,  Etc. 

By  EDWARD  EFERETT  HALE4 

CHRISTliAS  m  A  PALACE :  A  STORY. 

This  is  a  trareler's  story.  Original,  racy, 
and  full  of  interest  (companion  to  "  Christmas 
in  Narraganset  ^  12mo,  cloth,  208  pp.  Price, 
$1.00. 

**  Edward  Everett  Hale  has  written  nothing  better 
in  the  way  of  a  story  of  late  years  than  ^Chri&mas  in 
a  Palace.'  "—Botton  TYoMcript. 

By  THE  SAME. 

CHRISTMAS  IN  NARRAOANSBT. 

12mo,  doth,  268  pp..    Price,  $1.00. 

•«Thi8  is  an  entertaining,  sparkling,  vivacioas  ban- 
die  of  stories;  jnst  the  thing  to  read  aloud  in  the 
family  clrde.'^-2^  ChrUUan  Weekly,  New  York. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

With  illustrations.  8vo,  270  pp.,  doth,  75 
ceotB. 

CoKTBHTs:  "The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth:''  "The 
Chhnes;''  "The  Battle  of  Life;'*  "The  Haunted 
Man.'' 

By  MART  B.  SLEIGHT. 

THE  FLAG  ON  THE  MILL  :  A  STORY. 
12uio,  doth,  445  pp.,  5  full-page  illustrations. 
Price,  $1.50. 


I  a  high  position  in  the  current  literatnre 
of  the  day."— Awton  Enquirer. 

By  GRACE  H.  DODGE 

(Member  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Education.) 
A    BUNDLE    OF  LETTERS    TO    BUSY    GIRI^. 

IQmo,  half  doth,  fancy  ddee,  uncut  edges. 

Price,  $1.00. 

"  No  class  of  girls  can  be  more  nsefnlly  employed 
than  in  reading  or  discoMing  the  points  soggested 
in  this  excellent  book."~  Woman^  Journal^  Boston. 


By  0L1YER  GOLDSMITH. 

A  SELECTION  FROM  HIS  WORKS. 

Introduction  by  Edward  Everett  Hale.. 
]2mo,  287  pp.,  doth.  With  portrait  Price,. 
$1.00. 

Main  Contents:  The  Traveler;  The  Deserted  Vil- 
lage; Retaliation:  Pictures  of  Life;  The  Man  in 
Black;  Books  ana  Authors;  The  Eccentricities  of 
Fashion:  On  Literatnre  and  Taste:  On  Various  Mat- 
ters; Extracts  from  the  Life  of  Richard  Nash,  £sq.» 
Etc. 

*' Oliver  Goldsmith  is  read  wherever  men  read  Eng- 
lish; and,  wherever  he  is  read,  he  is  almost  always 
loved."— ^aword  BcereU  Hale. 

By  WILBUR  Pi  CRAJPTS,  Ph.D. 

SUCCESSFUL  MEN  OF  TO-DAY. 

Baaed  on  Facts  and  Opinions  gathered  fron^ 
500  Prominent  Men.  Qlustrated,  with  many 
portraits  of  America^  great  men.  12mo,  261 
pp.,  cloth,  $1.00. 

"Full  of  sound,  wise,  and  practical  advice  to  all 
vonng  men,  no  matter  what  occu|>ation  they  propoM> 
to  im."—  Christian  SecreUfry,  Hartford. 

Edited  by  THE  SAME. 

HEROES  AND  HOUDATS. 

ATolume  of  short  sermons  to  children  about 
Bible  heroes,  and  annual  holidays,  by  21 
preachers  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  12ino,  cloth,  474  pp..  With  numer- 
ous pictorial  illustrations.    Price,  $1.25. 

''These  semione  are  plain,  practical,  easily  un- 
derstood, and  full  of  illustration.'' ~  The  Advancey 
Chicago. 

Edited  by  THE  SAME. 

TALKS    TO    BOYS  AND  QIBLS  ABOUT  JESUS» 
With  Bible  Links  to  make  a  complete  and 

Chronological  life  of  Christ  for  the  Young. 

Consisting  of    contributions   from    eminent 

English  and  American  divines.    12mo,  cloth^ 

JJT7  pp.    Price,  $1.00. 
''One  of  the  best  helps  we  know  of  for  interesting 

and  instructing  children  in   the  'Gospel  facts  ana 

motives.^  ''''—Canadian  Pre^yteiian. 

By  CANON  F.  W,  FARRAR,  D.D. 

A  SELECTION  OP  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

12mo,  290  pp.,  half  cloth,  fhncy  sides,  uncut 

edges.    Price,  $1.50. 

Partial  Libt  op  Contents  :  Chaucer  ;  Spenser ; 
Shaketipeare ;  Svdney  ;  Marlowe  ;  Raleigh  ;  Af  ilton  ; 
Johnson  ;  Dryuen  ;  Addison  ;  Hcrrick  ;  Herbert ; 
Pope  ;  ColHus  ;  Gray  ;  Cowper;  Goldsmith  ;  Burns  ; 
Wesley  ;  Wordsworth  ;  Coleridge ;  Southey  ;  Scott ; 
Byron  ;  Moore ;  Carlylc  ;  Stanley  ;  Lamb  ;  Hunt  ; 
Keats :  Shelley;  Hemans  ;  Camubell ;  Hood  ;  Broxvn- 
lug ;  Kingsley;  Macaulay ;  Landor ;  Froctor ;  Lytlon  ; 
Ueber;  ^iot 

"  Canon  Farrar^s  preface  is  alone  worth  the  price  of 
the  volume. "—jTA*  Christian  Evangelist,  St.  Louis. 

**As  the  purpose  of  the  volume  is  the  culture  of 
the  young,  uoihlng  which  is  objectionable  from  a 
moral  or  a  religious  point  of  view  has  been  ad- 
mitted."—^nday  School  Times,  Philadelphia. 
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Edited  by  CARLOS  MABTTN. 

A  KOaRAPmCAL  SERIES  OF  TWELVE  AMER- 
ICAN RSFORKERS. 
Uniform  Sise  and  Style,  with  Portraito. 
12mo,  cloth,  neatly  bound  in  twelve  volumes ; 
5,322  pp.    Price,  complete  (in  a  box),  $18.00 ; 
or,  any  volume  soli  separately,  $1.50. 
THE  SERIES: 


Wkvdkll  Phillips,  the 
Agitator.— ifor^. 

HoRACB  Obxelbt,  the 
Editor.— Zoftri^ito. 

Wm  .  E.  DoDOB,  the  Chris- 
tian Merchant.  —  Mar- 
tyn. 

Frbderick  Douglass, 
the  Colored  Orator.— 
HoUand. 

Abraham  Linoolm,  the 
Emancipator. — Ftench. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Howb,  the  Phil- 
anthropist- /S^ndom. 


Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  the 

Abolitionist.—  Grimke. 
Charlbs    Sumnbr,    the 
Scholar    in    PoliUcs.- 
OHmke. 
John  G.  Whittibb,  the 
Poet  of  Freedom.— JT^n- 
nedy. 
Hbnrt  Ward  Bbbchbb, 
the  Shakespeare  of  the 
Pnlpit.— ^am>w». 
John  B.  Gouoh,  the  Apos- 
tle of    Cold  Water.— 
Martyn. 
John  Brown  and  His  Mbn  (2S  portraits).— ZRn^on. 
HoRACB  Mann  :    "  The  biography  of  the  ereat  and 
good  is  an  inspiring  and  noble  stady.    Its  olrect  ten- 
dency is  to  reproduce  the  excellence  In  records." 

Omaha  Midland:  *^Thls  library  of  American  Re- 
formers shonld  be  in  every  home  where  a  boy  or  girl 
is  growing  into  manhood  or  womanhood.'* 

Bishop  Hbnrt  C.  Pottbr:  "  Ought  to  kindle  eveiy 
manly  heart  into  a  fresh  fervor  of  devotion  to  his 
country  and  his  fellow  men." 

By  J.  K.  HOYT  AND  ANNA  L.  WARD. 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  QUOTATIONS. 

Prose  and  Poetry,  English  and  Latin,  with 
an  Appendix  Containing  Proverbs  from  the 
Latin,  French,  Gterman,  and  Other  Modern 
Foreign  Languages,  all  with  their  Transla- 
tions ;  Law  and  Ecclesiasticai  Terms  and  Sig- 
nifications ;  Names,  Dates,  and  Nationality  of 
Quoted  Authors,  Etc.,  with  Ck>piou8  Topical 
and  Other  Indexes.  20,000  Quotations— 50,000 
Lines  of  Concordance.  A  Most  Valuable  Ref- 
erence Book.  Royal  8vo,  907  pp.  Cloth,  $5.00; 
Tan  Sheep,  $7.00;  Half  Morocco,  $8.00;  FuU 
Morocco,  $10.00. 

**  By  far  the  beet  book  of  Quotations  in  existence.'* 
—Hew  York  Herald. 

*'The  only  standard  book  of  Quotations.  It  must 
long  remain  the  standard  among  its  kind.''~.BMton 
Post. 

By   FRANK  TINCENT   AND  ALBERT 
EDWARD  LANCASTER. 

THE  LADY  OF  CAWNPORE — A  ROMANCE. 

12mo,  cloth,  420  pp.    Price,  $1.50. 

"A  remarkably  strange  and  satisfying  romance."— 
National  P!rw6y<^an,  Indianapolis. 

*'A  strange  and  pleasing  romance."  — iVortA*r» 
Christian  Advocate,  Syracuse. 

''  It  \a  not  a  meditative  work  for  a  qniet  nook  in  the 
summer  holidays,  but  a  stirring  romance  to  be  read  by 
those  who  wish  to  break  away  from  all  that  is  real  and 
visible  about  them,  and  to  enter  another  field  where 
they  may  become  so  wholly  absorbed  as  to  lose  all 
thought  of  present  cares  and  anxieties.'*- 3rA<t/<w/r- 
nal  of  Commerce^  New  York. 


By  JOHN  B.  MUSICK. 

THE  COLUMBIAN  HI8T0RICAL  NOVELS. 

Uniform  size  and  style.  Complete  in  twelve 
Yolumea  With  Historical  Index,  Chronology, 
and  Map  of  the  Period  in  each  volume ;  over 
5,000  pages,  and  nearly  800  full-page  half-tcme 
engravings,  and  text  Illustrations,  by  F.  A. 
Carter.  Elegantly  bound.  Prices:  HalfKo- 
rocoo,  per  set,  $30.00 ;  Cloth,  per  set,  $20.0a 
Sold  by  Subscription  (mail  or  agent.)  Send 
for  illustrated  descriptive  circular. 

''  *  The  Columbian  Historical  Novelt  *  are  deserving 
of  commendation,  and  shoold  be  in  the  hands  of  tht 
youth  of  our  land.  .  .  .  Should  meet  with  a  hearty 
reception.**— ifeMtoA*#  Herald^  Boston,  Mass. 

*'The  books  are  well  written  and  finely  illostrtted. 
All  children  ought  to  read  them,  and  the  grown  peo- 
ple too.'*— 7%<  Central  Bapti$ty  St  Lonla,  Mo. 

**  A  remarkable  contribution  to  American  literature. 
—Current  Literature,  New  York. 

''  Mr.  Mnsick  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  prominent 
American  authors.**- C^nci/ina^i  Commercial  Gazette. 

*^  *■  The  Columbian  Historical  Novels  *  is  a  novel  and 
striking  conception.  .  .  .  The  story  or  romance  of 
these  volumes  is  told  in  a  most  attractive  way.  while 
the  historical  facts  thus  so  delightfully  canied  akmg 
are  true  and  in  keeping  with  most  recent  investleationB. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  have  toe  rare 
merit  of  lighting  up  the  narrative.— 7%«  lAUheran 
OHmrter,  Phihidelphia. 

*'  .  .  .  They  can  be  safely  and  profltablj  read, 
especially  bv  thevoung  of  both  sexes.**—  Th€  Chrietkm 
Inquirer,  New  York. 

By  MART  J.  STUDLET,  M.D. 

WHAT  OUR  amis  OUGHT  TO  KNOW. 
12mo,  cloth,  275  pp.    Price,  $1.00. 

Partial  Contents  :  A  Sunny  House— fiest 
Hours  for  Sleep— Brain  and  Nerves— Carlyle 
on  Clothes — Causes  of  Disease — Cleanliness- 
Clothing  the  Feet— Close-fitting  Undergar- 
ments—Hygiene of  the  Skin— The  Hate  and 
the  Home— Nerves  and  Nervousness— The  Use 
of  Sewing  Machines— Self-development— Time 
to  Marry— How  to  Cook— What  to  Eat— What 
Causes  Cold  Feet— What  Causes  Varicose  Veins 
— What  Causes  Palpitation. 

''  These  lectures,  familiar,  delicate,  and  straightfor- 
ward, should  be  read  by  all  young  women.  *^— 7^ 
Sunday  School  Times,  Philadelphia. 

By  NATHAN  SHEPPARD. 

BEFORE  AN  AUDIENCE  ;  OR  THE  USB  OF  THE 
WILL  IN  PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 
Talks  to  the  Students  of  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.    12mo,  cloth.    Price,  75  cents. 

**  It  knocks  to  flinders  the  theories  of  elocutionists.*^ 
—Hew  York  Evangelist. 

''  How  many  beautiful  stories  of  the  advice  given  bv 
actors  and  orators  he  spoils!  How  many  beautifnl 
bubbles  he  bursts!  The  'talks'  are  decidedly  wit^ 
and  philosophical.''— ^a^tomi/  Baptist,  Philadelphia. 

*'  I  shall  recommend  it  to  our  three  schools  of  elocu- 
tion. It  is  capital,  familiar,  and  racy,  and  profoundly 
philosophical."— Jo*.  T.  Duryea,  D.D.  • 
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Oifl  Book$y&r  8.  8,  Clas9es^  8.  8.  LXbrariea^  and  General  Preeentatian  Purpoeee.— Continued. 


By  MARIETTA  HOLLET. 

POEMS  BY    **  JOSIAH    ALLEN'S  WIPE.*' 

A  charming  volume;  beautifully  illustrated; 

cloth,  embellished  with  colored  designs ;  square 

12mo ;  216  pp.    Price,  $2.00. 

"  A  rich,  rare  gift  book  for  every  occasion  and  every 
ead.'^— Herald  ^  Gotpel  Liberty^  Dayton,  Ohio. 

By  «' JOSIAH  ALLEN'S  WIFE/' 

(xarhtta  hollby.) 
SAHANTHA  IN  EUROPE. 

Large  8vo,  over  700  pp.,  over  100  illustra- 
tions by  De  Grimm.  Price,  cloth,  $2.50 ;  Half 
Russia,  $4.00.  Just  Issued,  ( Sold  by  subscrip- 
tion, by  mail,  or  agent.) 

**How  many  deligbtfal  evenings  will  be  spent  over 
this  new  book  by  Joeiah  AUen^s  Wife."— CArWion 
Oitide,  Louisville. 

*'  Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  this  latest  and  greatest 
of  Joeiah  Allen  s  Wife*s  books.''— inc^kina  Baptist. 

Bj  «« JOSIAH  ALLEN'S  WIFE." 

(mabhtta  hollkt.) 
SAMANTHA  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

Large  8vo,  over  700  pp.,  over  100  illustra- 
tions by  De  Grimm*.  Price,  doth,  $2.50 ;  Half 
Russia,  $4.00. 

**  There  Is  no  brighter  literary  onterowth  of  the 
neat  event  of  1898  than  tbis  volume  ( '  Samantha  at  the 
worlds  Fair')  from  the  pen  of  one  of  America's 
happiest  hiunoikts.'*~rA<  UnUm  8ignal,  Chicago,  111. 

Bj  <' JOSIAH  ALLEN'S  WIFE." 

(XABHTTA  HOLLET.) 

8AMANTHA  AMONG  THE  BRETHREN. 
This  volume  is  bound  in  Turkey-red  cloth, 
Square  I2mo,  452  pp.,  with  over  100  humorous 
engravings.    Price,  $2.50. 

^^Any  person  who  does  not  enjoy  '  Samantha  Among 
the  Brethren  *  mnst  be '  a  heathen  and  a  nablican,'  and 
'  lit  for  treasons,  stratasems,  and  spoils.^*—  The  Luth- 


treasons,  stratagems,  I 
^MTMT,  Philadelphia. 


By «' JOSIAH  ALLEN'S  WIFE." 

(XAHnETTA   HOLLET.) 

SWEET   dCELT  *,   OR,  JOSIAH   ALLEN   AS  A 
POLITIOLLN. 
ISmo,  doth.    880  pp.,  over  100  illustrations. 
Price,  $2.00. 

*'In  this  book  there  is  the  ever-present  thorn  of 
startUne  tmth  stickinff  in  the  side  that  aches  with 
Isnifi^iety—OirmmerdM  OateUe,  Chicinnati. 


By  ROTAL  HILL. 

THE  STARS  AND  CONSTELLATIONS  ;    OR  AS- 
TRONOMY WITHOUT  A  TEACHER. 

A  new  and  original  method  by  which  all  the 
more  conspicuous  stars,  consteUations,  and 
other  objects  of  interest  in  the  heavens,  that 
are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  can  be  easily 
and  certainly  identified  without  instruments, 
globes,  or  maps  including  a  novel  and  simple 
invention— a  perpetual  tin\e-table  wherewith 
you  may  "  tell  the  stars  "  at  any  hour  on  any 
clear  night.  Super-rojral  fine  paper,  4to,  cloth, 
with  gilt  designs,  2  charts  and  14  cuts.  Price, 
$1.00. 

*'  AH  that  is  needed  to  identify  easily  all  the  leading 
stars  and  constellations."— /^yjA  C.  A.  Young ^  Prince- 
ton, N.  J. 

By  BENSON  J.  LOSSINO,  LL.D. 

HOURS  WITH  UVINO  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OP 
THE  REVOLUTION. 
This  book  treats  of  personal  interviews  with 
living  men  and  women  of  the  Revolution,  from 
whom  are  gathered  choice  memories  and  inci- 
dents of  importance,  contiguous  with  the  birth 
and  growth  of  this  Republic.  Illustrated  with 
f  ao-similes  of  pen  and  ink  drawings  made  by 
the  author  when  interviewing  the  personages 
50  years  ago.  This  feature  is  unique,  original, 
and  has  historic  value.  Square  l^no,  cloth, 
elegantly  bound.    Price,  $1.50. 

**  A  new  as  well  as  valuable  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Revolution."— ^tfw  York  Sun. 

"It  is  crowded  with  illustrations."— W«t<>«, Baltimore. 

"Deligbtfal  entertainment  for  thousands  of  readers.^* 
—Republic^  Philadelphia. 

By  KATE'SANBORN. 

THE  WIT    OF  WOMEN. 
A  careful  and  extensive  collection  of  the 
wit  of  women.     Square  12mo,  cloth,  215  pp. 
Price,  $1.50. 

"  Miss  Sanborn's  book  is  full  of  stored-up  electricity. 
Its  play  is  like  tbat  of  summer  lightning  on  the  clouds, 
so  quick,  varied,  and  irradiant  that  one  is  never  tired 
of  watcUns:  for  it."— JOm  Francee  B.  WUlard  in 
The  Union  Signal. 

By  EDGAR  FAWCETT. 

SONOS  OF  DOUBT  AND  DREAM. 

8vo,  cloth,  819  pp.,  gilt  top.    Price,  $2.00. 

"  His  poems  are  filled  with  the  charm  of  sniosestlve- 
ness;  scarcely  one  but  brings  some  new  thought,  some 
strange  analogy  to  haunt  the  brain  after  reading  it."— 
Chicago  Current. 

"  He  must  be  dull  who  cannot  set  delight  from  Mr. 
Fawcett's  clear-cut,  rich,  and  polished  verse."— 7*A« 
Beacon^  Boston. 


Q^ISee  also.    *'  A  Hundred  Years  of  Missions,''  **  Christ  and  His  Friends," 
"A  Library  of  Bbuoioub  Poetry,"  etc.,  advertised  on  pages  12  and  18. 
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New  Book  by  Dr.  Robson. 

<Aathor  of  *'  MndttUm  and  Ut  BelatUm  to  ChrisUanUy ; "  '*  The  Bible ;  Its  BelaUon^  Inspiration^  and  Evidence;** 

"  OuUines  qfProtettant  Mtettons,'*  etc.) 


THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

THE  PARACLETE. 

A  Study  op  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Man.    By  John  Robson,  D.D., 
Aberdeen,  Scotland.    12mo,  Cloth.    262  pp.    Price,  $1.50.    Post-free. 


The  need  of  always  Btudying  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  conjunction  with  the  work  of 
Christ— the  two  Paracletes  appointed  for  Man's  Salvation— and  of  looking  to  the  basis  of  the 
redeeming  work  of  the  Spirit  in  his  creative  work,  are  the  main  topics  taken  up  in  the  book.  The 
anthor  was  led  to  a  particolar  study  of  his  theme  and  hence  to  the  writing  of  the  volome,  by  many, 
to  him,  unsolved  questions  (notwithstanding  his  having  carefully  studied  many  other  volumes  on 
the  Holy  Spirit),  namely :  Were  the  Apostiee  bom  of  the  Spirit  before  the  Spirit  was  given  at 
Pentecost  ?  How  is  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  the  Bible  to  be  reconciled  with  the  imperfec- 
tions and,  even,  sins  of  their  lives  ?  In  modem  times,  how  is  it  that  we  -see  so  many  converted 
men  doing  so  littie  Christian  work ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  occasionally  see  a  blessing  on 
the  work  of  men  whose  lives  show  that  they  are  not  converted  r  In  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in 
Christ  he  seemed  to  find  the  solution  of  these  and  other  problems.  The  following  tities  of  chapters 
in  the  book  will  serve  to  indicate,  somewhat,  the  scope  of  the  volume : 

ITbe  Tiro  Paracletes— Jesus  Clurlst  and 

tbe  Holr  Spirit. 
The  Personality  of  the  Holj  Spirit. 
The  Holj  Spirit  in  Creation. 
The  Worlc  of  the  H0I7  Spirit  in  Christ : 

The  Norm  of  His  WorlK  in  Ulan. 
The  New  Birth. 


The  WorlK  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 

-World. 
The  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Conditions    of    Receirinc    the    Holy 

Spirit. 
The  Btemal  Sin. 
The  Inspiration  of  the  Bible. 


At  the  close  is  given  an  Index  of  Scripture  passages  explained  or  referred  to  in  the  volume. 

^9*  We  have  only  a  fev7  left  of  the  following  books  — Price,  per  volume,  $1.40.  We  will 
send  the  two  volumes,  together,  post-paid,  for  $2.50.  The  books  are  printed  on  heavy  paper,  in 
^ood-sixe,  clear-cut  type,  leaded,  and  are  well  bound.    The  price  for  either  volume,  singly,  is  $1.75 : 


The  Philanthropy  of  God. 

Described  and  Illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Sermons.    Crown  8yo,  cloth,  396  pages. 
Price,  $1.40,  post-free. 

"  These  discourses  have  the  merit  of  being  fresh,  independent,  and  thoroogfaly  original  studies  of  present- 
•day  topics  of  the  first  magnitude.'*— CAri^ion  Leader. 

*'  Short,  earnest,  vigorous,  pointed,  and  full  of  apt  illusions  to  current  events  and  topics  of  the  dsy.** 
—Methodist  Recorder, 

"  Thetlharacter  of  Qod,  and  the  essentia]  glory  of  Christianity  are  exhibited  in  plain,  simple, 
eloquent  language/*— Xi^^rary  World. 

Bv  REV.  HUGH  PRICE  HUGHES,  M.A. 


Social  Christianity. 

A  Series  of  Twenty  Sermons  on  Social  Christianity,  delivered  in  St.  James'  H^ 
London.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  281  pages.    Prioe,  $1.40,  post-free. 

"  A  collection  of  Bermons  full  of  pith,  brightness,  manliness  and  shrewd  sense.*^~.£Ss^. 
**  We  find  these  pages  uniformly  practical,  and  In  a  high  degree  instructive."— T%«  Christian. 
"  While  the  ordhury  volume  of  sermons  sends  people  to  sleep,  this  will  assoredly  keep  them  awake ;  aaA 
it  will,  moreover,  keep  them  awake  by  perfectly  legitimate  expedients."— JtnimlfMr. 

FUNK  &  WAONALLS  COMPANY.  PuMtoher*.  jo  Lafayett*  Place.  N«w  V< 
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Methods  of  Church  Work. 

RELIGIOUS,  SOCIAL,  AND  FINANCIAL. 
By  REV.    SYLVANUS    STALL,  A.M., 

Author  of  "How  to   Pay  Church   Debta,"   '•Pastor's   Pocket   Record,"    '^ Minister's   Hand-book   to 
Lotheran  Hynins^''  and  editor  of  Stall's  Lutheran  Year  Book  and  Historical  Quarterly. 

OrtaTO,  Cloth,  304  pp.    Price,  81.50,  Post-paid. 

'^Ris  stimulating,  helpful,  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  any  minister  who  vnshes  to  accom- 
plish anything  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ."— N.  Y.  Christian  intelligencer. 

EXAMINE  THIS  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Pabt  I.  Organization.  —  Importance  of  Method 
In  Church  Work  — How  to  Make  a  Working 
Church 

Part  U.  Sating  the  Young.—  How  to  Reach 
and  Have  the  Young  —  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 
—  The  White  Cross  Army  —  The  White  Ribbon 
Army  —  The  Young  ChrisUan's  Association  —  The 
Boy's   Brigade. 

Part  III.  /P^^l^pioiM  if^e^inj/^.  —  How  to  Secure  the 
Attendance  of  Outsiders  and  Members  —  The  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  —  Sermons  to  Children  — 
The  Prayer  Meeting  —  Cottage  Prayer  Meetings  — 
MeetinffB  for  Men  Only— The  Christian  Nature  of  the 
Toouk— Meetings  and  Classes  for  Bible  Study— Young 
People's  Prayer  Meethig— Mission  Service— The  Class 
Meetings  —  Temperance  Meetings. 

Bevivals.  —Preparations  for  Revivals  —  The  Use  of 
Books  and  Tracts  — Brief  Outlines  and   Texts    for 


Revivals  —  Work  in  the  Inquiry  Meeting  —  The  Care 
of  Young  Converts  —  Joining  the  Church. 

Part  IV.  Social  Meetings.  —  Literary  and  Social 
Meetings— Reading  Circles— Congregational  Libraries, 
etc.— Chautauqua,  Lakeside,  and  Other  Classes 

Part  V.  /\i*tor>  illtfo.- Deaconesses— Training 
Schools  in  the  United  States— The  King's  Dangliters— 
Parochial  Work  for  Men  and  Women  —  Parish  Papers 
and  Printer's  Ink  —  What  the  Church  OfBcers  Can  and 
Should  Do. 

Part  VI.  Financial.—  How  to  Pay  Church  Debts 
—  How  to  Keep  Churches  out  of  Debt  —  How  to  Raise 
Money  for  Missions  and  Benevolent  Work  — The 
Sabbath  Collection  —  The  Tithe  Free-will  Offering 
and  Alms-giving. 

Part  Vn.  Benevolent  TTor*.  -  Guild's  Working- 
men's  Clubs  —  Beneflclal  Societies- Loan  Relief  — 
Industrial  Training  —  Work  Among  the  Sick. 
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HISTORY 

"History  wrought  out  In 
living  characten."— tToiima; 
qf  Commerce^  New  York, 

**We  recommend  these 
books  to  teachers  of  Ameri- 
can history."— JR8o<no  qf  Bb- 
views.  New  York. 


ROMANCE 

"Of  thrining  Interest.'*  — 
LoutwUU  ChrUCn  Observer. 

"Fall  of  stir  and  move- 
ment.'*—JVino  York  Tribune. 

**  Breathe  with  life  and  f as- 
doating  interest."- JfetAodM 
BevteWf  Ptttsburg. 

The  Columbian  Historical  Novels 

•       •      By    JOHN    R.    MU8ICK      •       • 

Americana  Life  Stonr  Accurately  Told  In  Twelve  Absorbing  Romances.    Bach  Complete  in  Itself. 

Twelye  Elegant  Volumes,  Over  800  Illustretlona.    Sold  by  Subscription.    Agents  Wanted. 

The  ZMion  Signal^  Chicago,  says :  **  The  Col>         Bev.  J.  M.  Sycke^  Delaware,  O. :  **  They  cer- 

umblan  Historical  Kovela  will  not  fall  to  in-      talnly  will  Inspire  many  a  boy  and  gtrl  to  a 

Btniet  In  herolMi  and  Inspire   patriotism.'*       noble  life.   Every  family  ought  to  have  them." 

qpiiM  iv  upino  KoTda^and  ^Ter  100  llUstratUns,aIso  description  and  prices  of  the  work. 
PUNK  A  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,  Ihibllshers.  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 
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^ _____  _^ 

scouring  soa^p  which  m.^  noequd 
for  all  cleaning  purposes  excepUn 
the  laundryTo  use  \\  is  to  value  \\- 

What  will  SAFOLIO  do?  Why  it  will  clean  paint,  make  oil-cloths 
brighti  and  give  the  floors,  tables  and  shelyes  a  new  appearance.  It  will  take 
the  grease  off  the  dishes  and  off  the  pots  and  pans.  You  can  scour  the  kniyes 
and  forks  with  it,  and  make  the  tin  things  shine  brightly.  The  wash-basin,  the 
bath-tub,  eyen  the  greasy  kitchen  sink  will  be  as  clean  as  a  new  pin  if  you  use 
SAFOLIO.    One  cake  will  proye  all  we  say.    Be  a  deyer  housekeeper  and  try  it. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS.  THERE  IS  BUT  ONE  SAPOUO. 

ENOCH  MORGAN'S  SONS  00.,  NEW  YORK. 


Clubbing  Rates  with  Our  Periodicals. 


_    -  Rtgular  Club 

Kor  1896.  ^ate.     Mate. 

Thb   Litkrart    Diqest   witb   Thx 

Voics,  1  year, $4.00  83.50 

The  Homiletic  Rbvibw  with  The 

Voice,  1  year, 4.00      3.50 

The  Missionary   Review  op  the 

World  vMth  The  Voice,  1  year,  •  3.60  3.00 
Both  the  above-named  Rxtiews  with 

The  Voice,  1  year, 6.60      5.50 

The  Ltterart  Digest  and  both  Re- 
views with  The  Voice,  1  year,  -  -  9.50  8.00 
The  Missionary  Review  of  the 

World  and  The  Literary  Digest, 

with  The  Voice,  1  year,     ....      6.50      5.50 


For  Z896. 

The  Literary  Digest  with  The 
HoMiLBTic  Review  and  The  Voice, 
lyear, 

The  Homiletic  Review  with  The 
Missionary  Review  of  the 
World,  1  year, 

The  Literary  Digest  with  The 
Homiletic  Review,  1  year,  >    •    - 

The  Literary  Digest  with  The 
Missionary  Review,  1  year,     -    - 

The  Literary  Digest  with  The 
HoxiLBTio  Review  and  The  Mm- 
BioNARY  Review,  1  year,   .... 


I700  $8.00 


5.50     4.50 


6.00      5.00 


5JK>     4.00 


aoo    7.00 


The  Homilxtic  Review  :  Three  annual  snbecrip. 
tions,  $6.75,  provided  that  not  more  than  one  be  that 
of  an  old  subscriber,  i.«.,  one  already  on  it  subscrip- 
tion list  (regular  rate,  $8.00  each,  or  $2.60  to  clergy- 
men or  theological  students,  if  paid  in  advance). 

The  Literary  Digest  *  Three  annaal  subscrip- 
tiont,  $6.00,  provided  that  not  more  than  one  of 
them  be  ftom  an  old  sabacriber.  i.e.,  one  already  on 
its  eubscription  list  (regolar  rate,  $8.00  each). 


The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  :  10  ( 
more  subscriptions,  $8.00  each  (regular  rate, 
each);  or  five  subscriptiona,  two  of  whlcli  may  be 
renewals,  will  be  given  for  $11.00. 

The  Voice  :  Five  new  annual  sabscriptiooA  or 
more,  80  cents  each  (regular  rate,  $1.00  each);  6r  m 
club  of  five,  two  of  which  may  be  lenefwak,  wUl  be 
received  at  $4.60. 


Tht  above-Munad  olub  ratat  do  not  laalu^  praialuma  at  any  tima  offarad  althar  to  now  or  oM 


PUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY*  PublUhers,  30  Laftiyette  Place»  New  YoA. 
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you  want 

it  to  taste  good.  Cod-liver  oil  is  more  use- 
ful, and  useful  in  more  ways  than  we  used 
to  suspect;  but  who  would  take  it  clear  un- 
less compelled  to  ? 

There  is  no  good  in  the  nasty  taste.  We 
may  as  well  cover  it  up  as  we  gelatine-coat 
quinine. 

Besides,  a  bad  taste  upsets  digestion.  It 
is  difficult  to  digest  what  we  loathe,  and 
nothing  but  harm  can  come  of  taking  cod- 
liver  oil  if  we  do  not  digest  it. 

Scottis  Epiulsion 

breaks  the  oil  into  drops  so  small  you  can- 
not see  them.  It  looks  like  cream;  it 
flows  like  cream;  it  almost  tastes  like  cream; 
it  feeds  your  strength  as  cream  ought  to  feed  ' 
it.  But  you  are  taking  cod-liver  oil  because 
you  cannot  fully  assimilate  fat. 

Scott's  Emulsion,  is  fat  that  you  can  as- 
similate; hypophosphites  of  lime  and  soda 
besides. 

to  Cmitt  aatf  >l.00 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  nanutaeturing  Chemista.  N«wYorfc 
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Clergymen  are  sending  us  daily  ^^ 

unsolicited  testimonials  like  this 

For  deacripUon  of  InlerUnear  New  TeslameDt  tee  lint  ftdverttolog  page  "  HomlleUc  *'  daring  188B. 

^  .       ^  ^  „.^_^  ..^, 

it/  (^^,>^^^>*^^^^^ 

Piutor  United  Pretbytcrlan  Church,     ^y^^  ^ — ^  .,  „      .  .   ^      -. 

iiHi  .Iftckpon  Street.  Sioux  City,  Iowa  ^^  T.M.C.  A.  Instructor  to  New  TeaCamentOreelL 

No  Money  Asked  in  Advance 

To  Arthur  Hinds  &  Co.,  4  Cooper  Institute,  New  York  City : 

Please  send  me  one  '*  Interlinear  Greek-English  New  Testament,"  as  described 
in  the  recent  **  Homiletic/'  of  the  style  checked  below,  for  which  I  will  pay  you 

On«  ffcfrd  0/  </i«  price  ow  fAe  rtrsf  0/  n«jrt  nu)ntfc. 

One-third  of  the  price  cm  the  first  of  the  month  next  following. 

One  third  of  the  price  {the  l)cuance)  on  the  first  of  the  second  month  foUounng. 

Send  the  Edition  checked  thus  1/ 

One  Copy  DlTlnltjr  Circuit  Style,            ...  #5.00 

One  Copy  Half  l«e«tlier  Style,            ...  4.00 

One  Copy  Plain  Clotll  Style,           ....  j.oo 

(Name  in  full)  i?fr ^ 

Pastor  of „ „ „ . 


Postage  or  expre^age  to  be 

jtre-patd  Ity  -4.  Hind*  tt  Co.  Post-office,  „ 

DatCy County, Stale,  

Nearest  Express  Office  i«  at _ 

AJij/  clergyman  (taring  to  remit  Ui*-  wholt^  mnouiil  uilh  oriiei\  niay  deduct  10  percent.,  thuf  saving  90  eU^ 
itO  cts.,  or  50  c(s.,  according  to  the  particular  ntyle  ordered.— Y^ihTuary  llomiletlc. 
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FUNK  &  WAQNALLS' 

Standard 
Dictionary 

is  everywhere  dcknowledged 
by  Educators,  Scholars,  the 
Press,  and  the  Public  to  he 

THE  BEST  FOR  ALL   PURPOSES. 

It  is  the  Latest  and  Most  Complete. 


Ck>ntain8  801,865  words,  about  75,000  more  than  anj  other  dlctionarr 
ever  pabliBhed.  More  than  $960,000  were  expended  in  its  production.  2^ 
^Mcialists  and  Editors  were  engaged  in  its  preparation. 

its  Peflnitions  are  Clear  and  Exact, 

President  Milne,  of  New  York  State  Normal  College,  says  its  deflnittowt  are 
best  to  be  found  anywhere.    Scores  of  critics  say  the  same. 
its  Etymologies  are  Sound. 

They  are  especially  commended  bv  the  AUantio  Monthly,  Boston,  the  Wettminr 
ster  Oazette,  London,  Sunday  Sohool  Times,  Philadelphia,  and  scores  of  others. 
It  Answers  Every  Question 

conoemingany  word  in  the  English  language,  that  can  be  asked  by  scholar  or 
student.    The  valuable  word-finding  andf  grouping  system  makes  it  easy  to  find 
a  word  that  is  wanted,  even  though  you  cannot  think  w?iait  ths  word  is. 
It  is  a  Oovemment  Authority. 

It  is  in  use  in  all  the  departments  of  the  United  States  Govemment  at  Wash- 
ington, and  all  the  departments  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.    Government 
experts  give  it  the  preference  on  all  disputed  points. 
It  is  Adopted  In  the  I>ubllc  Schools 

of  New  York  City  and  elsewhere.    Its  new  educational  features  are  eztremdy 
valuable  in  trainmg  pupils  to  a  correct  use  of  words,  capitals,  hyphens,  etc 
Its  illustrations  are  superb,    its  tables  of  coins,  weights,  and  measures,  plants, 
animals,  etc ,  are  exhaustive,  and  cannot  be  found  elsewhere. 
It  is  the  Most  Highly  Commended. 

Never  has  a  dictionary  been  welcomed  with  such  unanimous  and  unqualified 
praise  by  the  press,  the  great  universities,  and  by  educators  and  critics  through- 
out the  Engush-speaking  world.  Americans  are  proud  of  it  Englishmen 
admire  it. 

The  London  Times  eaj/f:  *'The  merits  of  the  Standard  Dictioiiary  are  Indispatahle  and 
tie  abondantly  attested  by  a  large  nomber  of  unimpeachable  authoritiea.'' 

The  New  York  Herald  tayt :  ''  The  Standard  Dictionary  is  a  triumph  in  the  art  of  pobUca- 
tiOD.  ...  It  Is  the  most  satisfactory  and  most  complete  dictionary  yet  printed.** 

The  Journal  of  Education,  BoeUm^  sape :  '*  In  thoroughness,  completnoss,  accuracy,  typog- 
raphy, style,  and  Illustration,  It  challenges  criticism,  and  commands  admiration.  ...  It  wfil 
make  the  world  its  debtor,  and  all  who  write  must  praise  it  evermore.*' 

The  St.  Jamee's  Budget  (Oazette).  London,  save:  **  The  Standard  Dictionary  shoold  he  the 
pride  of  literary  America,  as  it  is  the  admiration  of  literary  England.** 

5old  by  Subscription  only.  AGENTS 

PRICBSt  InlTOI. 

HalfRuMla,       .....       $15.00 
Fall  Russia,  ....  18.00 

Morocco,  .....  33.00 

If  no  Agent  is  in  your  town  send  your  subecrlpttoii  to 
lOJNK  &  WAONALI^  COMPANY,  30  luifayette  Place,  NEW  YORK. 

DeeeripUve  Circulars  will  be  sent  on  application. 

~>a.iiV'a-ii"f"i-a v>AiV»-a'V"'-aiX axaTaT^v^iVaT^T auTi    wa ^ ^ ^ ^1^ ^^^^^>a^k#^ ^ ^i^ "^ 


WANTED. 

In»v6l8. 

$18.00 
SS.OO 
S6.00 
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On  the  Real  Gospel  '  '^^'         m 

T  '^""  of  Love  and  Sunshine  I 

Guide  to  Holiness. 

Motto:    PURITY!    LOVE!   POWER! 

Has  had  Fifty'Six  Years  of  Continuous  History^ 

Editor:   Rev.  GEORGE  HUGHES. 

Correspondins:  Editors:  Rev.  E.  H.  Stokes.  D.D.;  Rev.  John 
Parker;  Rev.  N.  Vansant;  Rev.  B.  Carradine,  D.D.;  Rev.  I. 
Simmons,  D.D.;  Rev.  Chas.  W.  L.  Christien,  England. 

The  rtasazine  is  Enlarged  from  THIRTY^TWO  TO  FORTY  PAOBS. 

Its  Aim  is  to  exalt  Christ  in  the  fulness  of  His  atonement,  as  a 
Saviour  to  the  uttermost — to  magnify  the  Holy  Spirit  in  His  gracious 
offices — and  to  encourage  Christians,  of  all  denominations,  to  seek  and 
obtain  the  Pentecostal  endowment. 

The  matter  is  first  class,  furnished  by  a  corps  of  the  ablest  writers 
—embracing  a  Biblical  Department  in  four  divisions.  Other  depart 
ments  as  follows:  "The  Home  Circle" — "  Historical  and  Biographical*' 
—  "Woman  in  Gospel  Evangelism**  —  "The  Church  in  Testimony**  — 
"The  Devotional  Hour,**  with  short  and  pithy  editorials  on  /ive  topics, 
adapted  to  the  times. 

The  magazine  is  undenominational — catholic  in  tone — and  excludes 

controversy. 

Subscription^  $1,00  per  year,  including  postage. 


A  BEAUTIFUL   SONG  COMPANION. 

Songs  of  the  Pentecost 

BRIGHT!    ¥     LIVELY!    ^    JOYOUS! 

Suits  all  Gospel  Gatherings ;  224  Pages  of  Choice  Music;  Sample 
Copy,  30  cents,  prepaid  ;  Per  dozen,  $3.00,  not  prepaid  ;  Per  Hundred, 
$25.00,  not  prepaid. 

Send  for  Sample  Copy  of  The  Guide,  which  is  free,  and  a  Sample 
Copy  of  "  Songs  of  the  Pentecost,**  remitting  30  cents  to  the  Publishers. 

GEORGE    HUGHES    <&    GO., 

(S«cceMors  to  PALMER  A  HtJCNCS.) 

60,  6a,  and  64  Bible  House,  -  -  NEW^ORK« 
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'^  Little  Political  Economists. 


By  J.  W.  BENOOUQH. 


IIS  graphic,  eMy-to-be-anderatood  book  is  now  ready. 
The  author,  who's  fame  as  a  caricaturist  and  hamorist  is 
•spread  throughout  the  United  Stales  and  Canada,  has 
dnced  something  new  in  the  way  of  book -making  which 
carry  laughter  and  instruction  wherever  this  fiew  book 
It  is  composed  of  words  of  one  syllable,  with  pictorvs. 
is  designed  for  use  in  schools,  colleges,  universities,  and 
•  seats  of  learning.    II  is  the  book /or  vteqf  all  SingU- 
Clubt.    It  is  an  amusing  travesty  on  the  cliild's  primer 
)e  in  public  schools.    It  contains  70  lessons,  illustrated 
as  many  cleverly  conceived  cartoons,  and  there  are  spell- 
ing exercises  at  the  head  of  each  lesson.    The  series  presents  a  complete  exposition  of  the  theory  taught  in  the 
works  of  Heniy  George ;  notably,  a  very  clear  conception  of  the  idea  promulgated  in  his  "  Progress  and 
Poverty,"  a  book  which  many  fall  to  clearly  understand.    No  hitelligent  person  can  read  this  primer  and  not 
thorougtily  understand  the  whole  matter. 

Th4  Up-UhdaU  Primer  is  printed  in  large  type.    ISmo,  75  pp.,  bound  in  limp  doth.    Price.per  copy,  S5  cents; 
IS  copies,  $9  60  ;  50  copies,  $9.00 :  100  copies,  $16.00.    Post-free. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,   Publishers,   80   Lafatettk   Flack.  New  York. 


NOW   IS  THE  TIHE  TO    SUBSCRIBE  FOR 


The  Literary 
Digest 


Issued  Weekly 


A  Repository  off  Contem- 
poraneous Thought 
and  Research 

AS  PRESENTED  IN  THE 

PERIODICAL  LITERATURE 

OF  THE  WORLD, 

In    All    Departments  of 

Human  Knowledge 

and  Activity* 


CITT  FOLKS  AND  COUNTRY  FOLKS, 
BUSY  FOLKS  AND  FOLKS  OF  LEISURE 


$8,00  per  Year 


READ  THE  LITERARY  DI0E8T  WITH  PROFIT  AND  EQUAL  SATISFACTION. 


32  QUARTO  PAGES, 


EACH  WEEK, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


q^HE  LITERARY  DIGEST  is  in  its  Twelfth  Volume,  and  is  called  "The  Prince  of  Weeklies.** 
^      It  does  not  give  a  mere  digest  of  belles  lettres.    Its  condensations  and  translations  are  mad« 
by  its  own  editors  especially  for  it.    It  furnishes  a  digest,  each  week,  of  the  best  articles  and 
miscellany  of  the  periodical  literature  of  the  entire  civilixed  world. 


The  Political  World. 

The  Religious  World, 


The  Scientific  World. 

The  Commercial  World, 


The  industrlAl  World, 

The  Mualcal  World,  etc.,  etc 


Tbe  Neir  York  Hermld :  ''  The  Literary 
Digest  is  always  worth  reading.  ...  It  contains  the 
latest  news  ana  theories  about  various  subjects,  and 
thus  is.  as  it  were,  an  up-to-date  indicator  or  tbe  con 
Slant  advances  that  are  being  made  in  tbe  fields  of 
thought  and  action.  Llberu  quotations  are  made 
from  leading  authorities,  and  due  care  is  taken  to  give 
space  onlj  to  matters  which  are  of  present  impor- 
tance.*' 

FrancU  B.  Clark,  D.D..  Editor  Golden  Rule, 
Boston,  and  Founder  of  the  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor: "The  Litbrart  Digest  winnows  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  newsiwpers  and  magazines,  and  tells  us 
the  most  important  things  which  they  contain.'' 


Chrlatlaii  Leader, Boston. Mass.:  *"rhemerits 
of  The  Literart  Digest  are  literally  too  numerous 
to  mention.  ...  If,  on  his  lonelv  island,  the  solltanr 
Selkirk  could  have  had  this  weekly  Digest,  and  thb 
alone,  he  would  have  been  better  informed  in  regard 
to  current  thought  and  events  than  are  men  who  roam 
at  will  in  vast  reading-rooms.^' 

Bx-8«nator  John  J.  Innlls:  ^'ThbLtt- 
brart  Digest  .  .  .  should  abolisn  provincialism  in 
letters  and  enlarge  tbe  boundaries  of  InteHigenoe.'^ 

Joslah  Stronc  D.D..  Secretary  Evangelicsl 
.\lliance:  '*  Such  a  periodical  is  indisjpensable  to  every 
t*tudent  of  the  times.  I  enclose  SS.00  for  one  year's 
subscription." 


C^  One  thousand  other  testlrnonialM  or  similar  expression  froni  subscribers  in  the  various  walks  ftf  life 
find  no  room  here.  Send  one  year's  subscription,  $3.00  ;  or  $1.00  for  a  /our  months'  trial  subscription;  or 
10  cen(^f  for  a  sample  copy.  

Address,  THE  LITERART  DIGEST,  80  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 
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9* VALUABLE  "FRANCHISE"  OFFERS   to    "HOMILETIC   REVIEW" 
SUBSCRIBERS.     New  and  Important  Works  in  Press. 

-   LITTI^E^S   - 

Cyclopedia  of  Classified  Dates 

AND  SEARCH-UOHT  OF  HISTORY 

A  Ready  Reference  Compendium  of  l^otable  Events  in  the  History  of  all  Coun- 
tries, from  B.C.  5004  to  A.D.  1895.  By  Charles  Little,  Author  of  "Historical 
Lights/'and  "Biblical  Lights  and  Side  Lights.'* 

Quarto.  1 ,200  pp.,  Cloth.    Price,  when  Issued,  $7.60. 

To  Advance  Subscribers  who  are  not  subscribers  for  **  The  Hotnileti4)  Review,^ f 

$5, 00,    If  you  are  a  Subscriber,  and  paid  up,  at  least,  to  July  1, 

1 896,  the  Advance-offev  price  will  be  only  $4. 00, 

Tbe  work  In  the  onlj  Tolame  In  exiftence  whicb  furDishes  an  epitome  of  tbehletoryof  erery 
eonntry  down  to  1896.  By  it  qnichL  reference  is  facilitated  and  a  general  parview  with  the  notable  trend  of 
history  it  obaerved,  namely :  the  claasiflcation  of  the  erents  of  the  civilized  world  under  seven  general 
topict,  as  Army  and  Navy,  Art,  Science  and  Natnre,  Births  and  Deaths,  Church,  Letters,  Society  and  State ; 
sad  these  topics  are  always  arranged  on  two  opposite  pages.  By  its  arrangement  a  comparison  of  parallel 
erents  in  any  department  of  bi»Cory  may  be  readily  made,  and  the  side-lights  of  any  event  examined. 

Advance  Acceptanee-Blank  for  Little's  Cyclopedia  of  Classified  Dates 

FUNK  &  WAGNALL'S  COMPANY,  80  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 

OKHTLnmi :— As  a  paid-nn  subscriber  for  Tbs  Hovilbtio  Rkvibw,*  to  at  least  July,  1896, 1  accept 
yonr  special  advance  offer  of  ''Little's  Cyclopedia  of  Classified  Dates,''  at  f$4.00,  and  I  will  send  you  the 
money  when  you  notify  me  that  the  booJc  is  ready  for  delivery.    This  is  not  to  be  before  early  Spring,  1806. 
The  book  is  to  be  sent  carriage 
prepaid  by  yon ;  and  it  is  to  l>e  in     „        .  ^ 

every  respect  the  same  as  will  be    Signed  (Name) 

the  regular  edition,  at  $7.50  per 

copy,  when  issued.  Po»t-offic€ , _ 

Datf  _  State. 


Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reforms 


Biographical.  Bibliograptucai,  Explanatory,  His- 
torical, Topfcal ;  cmbraciog  Political  Economy,  Po- 
litical Science,  Sociology;  treating  of  Anarchism, 
Charity  Organizations,  Civil  Service  Reform,  Coop- 
eration.  Currency,  Finance  and  Tax  Rcfotm,  Direct  ]  Etc.,  with  Copious  Index. 

PRXPABXD  WITH  THE  COOPERATION  OF  MANY  DISTINGUISHBD  SPECIALIST8. 


Legislation,  Individualism,  Land  Reform,  Propor- 
tional Representation,  Municipalism,  Nationalism, 
Penology,  Profit-sharing,  Pronibition,  Socialism, 
Social  purity,  Trades  Unionism,  Woman  Suffrage, 


Large  Octavo ;    Cloth  ;    about   1 ,000  pp. 
Price,  when  issued,  $7.50,    To  Advance  Subscribers,  $5,00,  But  to  yew  or 
Old  Subscribers  for    **  The  Homiletio  Review  "  The  Advance 
Subscription  'Price  is  only  $3,50, 

}^r  PROVIDED  the  New  Subscriber  shall  accompanv  the  ArcepUnce  Blanlc  (see  below)  with  a 
remlttuice  of  $2.50  for  his  first  yearns  advance  subscription  for  this  Review,  also  that  those  who  are 
already  paid -op,  advance  subscribers  for  tbe  Review  snail,  each,  remit  $2.60  for  an  additional  yearns 
•nbecription.  In  each  case  the  amount,  $2.60,  for  the  Review,  mast  accompany  the  Advance  Acceptance 
Blank  for  the  Encyclopedia  (see  below),  for  which  payment  need  not  be  made  till  notification  is  received 
that  It  ia  ready  for  delivery.    This  will  not  be  before  early  Spring,  1896. 

Advance  Acceptance-Blank  for  Ukc  Bneydopedla  of  Social  Reforma. 

FUNK  A  WAGNALL'S  COMPANY,  80  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 

GBHTLSKEir :— As  a  paid  subscriber  for  the  Homilbtic  Review,*  to  at  least  July,  1896, 1  accept  your 
special  advance  offer  of  »*^Thb  Enctclofedia  of  Social  Rbforms,"  at  t|8.50,  and  I  will  send  you  the 
money  when  yon  notify  me  that  the  work  is  ready  for  delivery.     The  book  is  to  be  sent  carriage  prepaid 
by  yon ;  and   it  is  to  l>e  in  every 
reapect   the  same  as  will  be  the    ^.        .  ,„ 
rcenlar  edition  at  $7.60  per  copy.    Signed  (Name) 

when  .«ned. 

Poet-qfflc€ 


DaU StaU.. 


*  If  yonarenotasabecriber  for  this  Review,  or  if  your  subscription  Is  not  paid  up  to  July,  1896.  remit  at 
time  ttSO  for  a  year's  subscription  in  advance,  or  draw  yonr  pen  through  the  preceding  clause, 
t  If  yon  are  not  thus  a  paid-up  sutMcrlber  forthia  Review,  and  do  not  become  one  at  time  of  signing  this 
aeceptaoee  blank,  cancel  these  figures  and  write  over  them  $5.00. 

FUNK  &  W AQNALLS  COMPANY^  Publishers,  30  Ufayettc  Place,  New  York. 
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The  Best  Bible  Concordance, 


9-SBND    FOR    CIRCULAR. 


The  New  York  Obserrer:  '*  Th\9  monumental  work  has  been  made  ae  oom" 
plete  and  perfect  as  cotM  he  desired.  .  .  .  It  hoe  etood  the  test  of  the  eevereai 
CTttictsmm 

The  Episcopal  Recorder,  Philadelphia :  << It  [Young's]  is  unquestionablp  the 
best  and  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published,*' 


in  the  Seventh  Revised  Edition,  Over  5,000  Changes  have  been  Made. 


YOUNGS  ANALYTICAL 

Concordance  z  Bible. 


It  Remains  irlthout  a  Peer.  After  years  of  patient  labor  on  the  part  of 
many  expert  scholars,  the  seventh  critical  revision  of  this  gigantic  work  has  been 
accomplished.  In  this  grand  revision,  over  five  thousand  corrections  make  this 
magnificent  work  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  human  skill,  research 
and  learning,  to  present  it.  It  meets  the  wants  of  the  most  profound  scholar,  as 
well  as  the  simplest  reader  of  the  English  Bible.    By  Robert  Youno,  LL.D. 


4to, 


x,zo8  pp.    Price,  cloth,  $5 ;  tan  sheep,  $7.50 ;  half  morocco,  $9 ;  full  morocco,  9xa. 
With  the  Denison  Patent  (thumbhole)  Reference  Index,  75  cents  extra; 
either  binding.     Carriage  free. 


The  great  superiority  of  Young's  Concordance  over  any  other  Bible  concord- 
ance, new  or  old,  exists  in  the  following  Unique  and  Valuable  Features: 

be  overesUmated.  At  a  glance,  wUhoui  Jkrihtt 
paif€'tuminff,  it  enables  every  student,  in  an  im. 
portant  sense,  to  be  his  own  commentates;  even 
thongh  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  Greek  or  Hebrew 
languages. 


1st    It  exhibits  abont  811,000  references. 
9d. 


It  marks  a0.000  various  readings  in  the  New 
Testament  alone. 


8d. 


It  contains  orer  70,000  Greek  and  Hebrew  words 
—all  aiphabetically  arranged  under  their  £ng- 
lUh  title. 

4th.  Analytical  in  character,  it  glyes  the  rarions 
shades  of  meaning  of  related  words,  repre- 
sented in  English  by  one  word. 

Sth.  Every  word  is  given  in  alphabetical  order,  ar- 
ranged under  Its  Hebrew  or  Greek  original, 

WTTH  THB  LITBBAL  1IEA.NIHG  07  KAOH  AMD  ITS 

PRONUNCIATION.    The  ssmo  English  words  be- 
ing frequently  translated  from  varions  Hebrew 
or  Greek  words   which  have  either  different 
shades  of  meanings,  or  even  totally  different 
meanings,  the  references  in  Young's  Concord- 
ance are,  in  everv  instance,  grouped  accord- 
ing to  the  original  words  from  which  they  are 
translated. 
^9*  No  other  Bible  concordance  in  existence  com- 
bines these  advantaees  of  variety  and   position, 
llie  priceless  value  or  this  unique  feature  can  not 


8th.  The  proper  name  of  every  person  or  place  is 
given,  with  the  literal  meaning. 

7th.  The  date  or  era  of  every  person  is  given,  so  tm 
to  distinguish  him  from  eveiy  other  of  thm 
same  name. 

8th.  A  valuable  summary  of  chief  results  from  re- 
cent topographical  and  archeoloEical  reaearca 
to  the  illnstration  of  Scripture  is  given.     ' 

9th.  It  also  contains  71  short  and  highly  instmo- 
tive  articles,  under  **  Hints  and  Helps  to  Bible 
Interpretation.** 

10th.  As  said  the  yew  York  Tribune;  ''R  Is  mt 
once  a  Concordance,  a  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
English  Lexicon  of  Bible  words,  and  a  Scripi- 
ur^  Gazetteer,  and  is  as  valuable  to  students 
of  the  Holy  Word  as  an  unabridged  dictionaiy 
is  to  the  general  reader.** 


Besides  the  above  this  great  Concordance  bristles  with  other  invaluable  points  of  advantage. 

Philip  Schaft  D,D.,  LL.D.:   **The  most  complete  Concordance  in  the  English  or  any  other  language.** 

The  Interior,  Chicago:    **  This  is  a  most  valuable  help  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.** 

The  Walchmant  Boston:    **  Young*s  Concordance  has  been  for  years  a  much-priaed  book  of  referenes 

In  this  office,  and  it  could  ill  afford  to  exchange  it  for  an  inferior  substitute.** 

Christian  Standard,  Philadelphia :    **  Not  a  mere  Concordance— it  is  that  and  a  great  deal  more  .  .  • 

with  all  manner  of  Biblical  information  and  help  .  .  .  wonder  how  a  student  can  possibly  do  without  It^ 
Lutheran  Obierver,  Philadelphia:    "The  most  accurate,  'H>mprehensive,  and] best  work  of  Its  kind  la 

all  respects  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  English  language.*' 
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0*  A  New  Book,  most  helpfal  to  Clergymen,  at  half  of  what  will  be  the  prict 
^when  published. 

0*  This  Great  "  Franchise  "  Offer  is  open  to  all  Subscribers  for  THE  HOMI- 
iETIC  REVIEW  (see  pages  178-179),  who  at  once  pay  up  to  at  least  July  xtt, 
1896.— See  Conditions  Below, ___^ 

HOLY-DAYS  AND  HOLIDAYS 

A  New  Boole  {Large  Octavo)  that  will  be  a  Great  Storehouse  of  Suggestive 

Thoughts,  Facts,  Illustrations  for  Sermons  and  Other  Addresses 

on  all  Fixed  Religious  and  Secular  Anniversa/ry  Occasions, 

*'  Just  the  book  every  preacher  needs/'  |  *'  It  will  be  of  itself  almost  a  foil  library." 

This  book  win  be  issaed  daring  1806,  and  It  will  bring  anniversary  llteratore  down  to  date. 

SOME  OF  THE  HOLY-DAYS  OF  THE  CHURCH  YEAR  THAT  ARE  COVERED  i 

Advent  Sonday,       Sundays  In  Lent,  Easter,  Pentecost,  or 

^lirlstmas.  Palm  Sunday,  Ascension  Day,       l¥liltsunday, 

Kplpliany,  Good  Friday,  Trinity  Sunday,      Reformation  Sunday* 

Fast  Bay,  Tbanksi^tvliMi;. 

AMONG  THE  SECULAR  HOLIDAYS  THAT  ARE  COVERED : 

Ne^v  ITear,  Arbor  Day,  Flair-Ralslnc;  Day,       Labor  Day, 

Lincoln's  Blrtbday,  Decoration  Day,     Fourtb  of  July,  Forefatber** 

Wasblni:ton*s  Blrtbday,     Liberty  Day,  Emancipation  Day,  Day. 

IN  CANADA  :   <|ueen's  Blrtbday,    Dominion  Day. 

THE  PLAN  OF  TSE  BOOK.— Under  each  anniversary  day  wUl  be  grouped : 

1.  The  most  celebrated  sermons  or  other  addnpsses  appropriate  to  the  Bay;  several  of  these  in  full,  many 
^others  in  brief. 

3.  The  subjects  of  all  snggestive  sermons  and  addresses  appropriate  to  the  Day;  this  we  shall  be  able  to 
obtain  in  the  great  libraries  of  New  York,  London,  and  elsewhere,  also  in  each  case  a  thought  or  more  in* 
dicative  of  the  treatment  of  the  subject  or  text. 

8.  A  world  of  appropriate  quotations,  illustrations,  incidents,  facts,  statistics,  etc. 

In  short,  the  aim  is  to  make  the  book  an  Anniversary  Day  Cyclopedia  of  the  relating  literature  and  thou|^ 
Nothing  of  this  kind,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  has  ever  heretofore  been  published. 

It  must  prove  a  most  welcome  book  to  preachers,  one  that  will  save  them  thuch  time  and  thought  in  tht 
gathering  of  materials  for  discourses,  the  drudgery  work  of  the  pulpit  and  platform.  In  Its  sphere  it  wUl  do 
what  the  wood  choppers,  the  saw-mill  hands,  the  quarrymen,  and  the  hardware  makers  do  for  the  architect 
who  plans  a  palace  or  cathedral.  It  gathers  the  materials  ready  to  the  hands  of  the  architect  of  sermons  ana 
addresses,    it  brings  together  the  raw  materials:  he  must  be  the  master  builder. 

OUR    FRANCHISB    OFFER. 

This  will  be  a  large  octavo  book;  regular  price,  when  issued,  $5.00. 

^^  But  every  person  who,  at  once  pays  his  subscription  for  The  Hoxilstio  Rstibw  up  to  at  least 
July  1st,  1896,  can  secure  tbe  boob  for  flialf  Price,  tbat  Is,  for  $2.50. 

No  money  for  the  book  need  be  sent  until  we  notify  you  that  it  is  ready. 

IFbat  to  do.— Sign  and  return  the  Acceptance  Blank  below,  and  send  at  once  the  snbscription  money 
for  Tmi  HoxiLXTio  Bbview. 

A  person  who  is  not  a  subscriber  for  The  Hokiletic  Review  can  subscribe  noir,  and  will  receive  Its 
Decemoer  number,  free,  by  asking  for  it.  > 

Guaranty.— If,  for  any  reason,  any  one  receiving  the  book,  is  not  satisfied  he  can  return  the  samt 
within  tturee  days  after  he  has  received  it,  and  we  will  return  the  money. 

SI6IV  NOW  THB  ACCEPTANCE  BLANK  BELOW. 

Sli^n  tbls  and  send  It  to  us,  or  a  copy  ot  It,  at  once. 

ACCEPTANCE    BLANK    FOB    ''SOLY-DATS    AND    HOLIDAYS." 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  80  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 

OEifTLBMEN  *.- I  am  a  subscriber  •  for  The  Homiletio  Review.  My  subscription  is  paid  up  fully  at  least 
to  July,  1896.  I  am  not  a  delinquent.  I  hereby  accept  your  **  Franchise  '*  offer  at  ha^  price  for  Holt-Dats 
AND  HoLiDATs.'^  I  will  remit  the  special  price,  $2.50  (the  regular  price  being  $5.00),  when  notified  that  the 
book  is  ready  for  delivery.  I  am  not  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  until  1806.  It  is  understood  that  If,  for  any 
Teason,  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the  book  I  may  return  it  within  three  days  after  receiving  it,  and  you  wiU  retort 
me  the  money  I  shall  have  paid  for  It. 

Ncane ^ 


Post-office.... 


DaU .. Staie^ 


»  If  yon  are  not  a  subscriber,  then  send  $2.50  with  this  to  pay  for  the  Review  for  one  year. 
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BOOKS  FOR  EVERY  PREACHER'S  LIBRARY. 


ORDERS  WILL  BE  FILLED,  CARRIAGE  PREPAID, 
ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


Encyclopedia  of  Missions. 

A  ThesanruB  of  Facte,  Historical,  Statistical,  Geo- 
graphical, Ethnological,  and  Biographical;  with  Mapa, 
Bibliography,  and  Statistical  Tables.  Edited  by  Rxr. 
Edwin  Munsbll  Buss.  Complete  in  two  large  vols., 
1.8fi4  pp.,  cloth.    $12.00. 

**  Covers  all  important  facts  toaching  the  nomeroas 
missions  of  all  denominations  in  all  lands,  and  of  all 
people,  their  languages  and  their  surronndlngs,  among 
whoni  missions  are  founded.*  *—  Ex- Judge  Enoch  L. 
FancheTy  President  American  Bible  Socie^. 

Godet's  Commentaries. 

A  series  of  Commentaries,  by  F.  F.  Godit,  D.D., 
Keafchatel ;  translated  and  edited,  with  preface,  notes, 
and  introduction  by  eminent  American  scholars.  8vo, 
cloth.  St  Luke,  684  pp.,  edited  by  John  Hall,  B.D. 
$8.00;  St  John  (in  two  vols.),  edited  by  Timothy 
BwiGHT,  D.D.  Per  vol.,  $8.00;  Romans,  664  pp.,  edit- 
ed by  Talbot  W.  Cbambebs,  D.D.    $8.00. 

**  Godet's  commentaries  combine  the  critical  and 
the  spiritual  more  effectually  than  any  others.**— 
Lyman  Abbott,  D.D. 

The  Hoyt-Ward  Cyclopedia  Of 
Practical  Quotations. 

A  Cyclopedia  of  nearly  80,000  practical  Quotations, 
English  and  Latin,  with  an  Appendix  containing 
proverbs  from  the  Latin  and  Modem  Languages; 
Law  and  Ecclesiastical  Terms  and  Slgniflcations; 
Karnes,  Dates,  and  Nationality  of  Quoted  Authors, 
etc.,  with  Copious  Indices,  and  60,000  lines  of  Con- 
eordance.  By  J.  K.  Hoyt  and  Anna  L.  Ward.  Royal 
6vo,  899  pp.,  cloth,  $6.00;  sheep,  $7.00;  half  Morocco, 
$8.00;  full  Morocco,  $10.00. 

'*The  only  standard  book  of  Quotations.**— AM^on 
Poet, 

Meyer's  Commentaries. 

An  American  edition  of  Hbinrich  A.  W.  Mbter*s 
Commentaries,  with  preface,  notes,  and  introduction 
by  several  eminent  American  scholars.  St  Matthew, 
689  pp. ;  St.  Mark-St.  Luke,  693  pp. ;  St  John,  667  pp. ; 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  512  pp.;  Romans,  688  pp.;  I.-II. 
Corinthians,  720  pp.;  Galatians-Ephesians,  661  pp.; 
Philippians-Colossians,  I.-II.;  Thessalonians  -  Phile- 
mon; Timothy-Titu8-nebrews,758pp.;  James-Peter- 
John-Jude,  843  pp.;  Revelation,  602  pp.  Large  8vo, 
Cloth.    Per  vol.,  $8.00. 

"Meyer  is  the  prince  of  ezegetes.**— TVi^M  W. 
Chambers,  D.D. 

"  Meyer  is  of  immense  value.**— 7*Aom<i«  Armitage., 
D.D.  ^ 

"Meyer  is  always  helpful.**  — Jom/tA  T.  Duryea, 


Oldest  Church  Manual. 

Called  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  Tb» 
''DIDACHB  **  and  Kindred  DoenmentB  in  the  Origiii. 
al,  with  Translations  and  Discnsaions  of  P08t>Apoa> 
tolic  Teaching,  Baptism,  Worship,  and  Discipline,  and 
with  niustratlona  and  Facdmilea  of  the  Jerusalem 
Manuscript  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Large 
8vo,  801  pp.    Ck>th,  $SJSO.    Revised  and  enlaiged. 

"An  eihaostive  work.**— J9btrar(f  Crotiby^  D.D^ 
LL.D* 

Homiletics. 

By  Jakss  M.  Hoppin,  D.D ,  Professor  of  Homiletict- 
In  Tale  College.  New  Edition  Ready.  8vo,  800  pp. 
$8.00. 

Contents :  Literature  of  Homiletics;  History  of 
Preaching;  Object  of  Preaching;  Preparation  for  a. 
Sermon;  Analysis  of  a  Sermon;  Classification  of  8er> 
yions;  Rhetoric  as  Applied  to  Preaching;  Invention; 
Style. 

"  Dr.  Hoppin  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Neander, 
and  has  studied  theology  at  Andover  and  Berlin.  Hii 
style  is  copious  without  being  verbose.  It  is  graceful, 
pure,  and  finished,  yet  free  enough  to  permit  him  to 
Interject  his  opinions  now  and  tnen  with  refreabine 
abruptness.  £fvery  Idnd  of  sermon  is  described  ana 
analyzed.  The  principles  of  composition  and  rhetoric, 
as  applied  to  the  sermons,  are  laid  down  and  illos- 
trated.  Even  the  all-important  topic  of  invention  la 
discussed,  and  every  possible  source  from  which  aid 
can  be  sought  to  develop  and  assist  the  preacher*s  in- 
ventive ingenuity  is  opened  to  him.  As  to  pulpit 
style,  no  one  has  written  more  wisely  or  with  more^ 
caustic  wit.**— 7%<  Independent  New  York. 

Young's  English  Bible  Translation. 

(Literal  and  Idiomatic.) 

Translated  according  to  the  Letter  and  Idiom  of  the- 
Original  Language.  By  Robkrt  Young,  LL.D.,  au- 
thor of  the  **  Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Bible,** 
etc    Octavo,  cloth.    $4.00.   Second  Edition,  Revised. 

**  Not  a  few  of  the  arguments  nsuallv  brought  by  in. 
fidel  authors  against  some  of  tiie  leading  doctrines  of 
our  most  holy  faith  are  at  once  answered  simply  by 
the  correct  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  phrases.**— iictam 
StuaH  MuiTy  D.D. 


Pulpit  Trees 


Ain> HomiliticUndbbobowth.  Being Diaooorses, 
Sermonic  Saplings,  Outlines,  and  Germs.  By  Rbt. 
Thomas  Kbllt,  of  Philadelphia.  ISmo,  886  pp.,  cIoUl 
$1.50. 

Though  composed  of  pulpit  matter,  this  fa  a  book, 
quite  out  of  the  common  order,  and  will  be  sure  to  be- 
appreciated  by  preachers  and  students  of  the  Word. 

''  Full  of  thought  and  fire  and  orlglnali^  of  treal^ 
ment.**—  Christiati  Standard,  Cincinnati. 
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The  Theocratic   Kingdom   of  Our 
Lord  Jesus,  the  Christ. 

As  COVEXANTBD  IN  THB  OLD,  AND  PrBSBNTED  IN 

THE  New  Testament.  An  exhaaetive  work  on 
EtchAtoIogy  from  the  premillenarian  etandpoint,  by 
Rey.  Geo.  N.  H.  Pbtxbs,  A.M.  Complete  m  8  large 
▼ols.  of  over  800  pages  each,  cloth.    Per  set,  $9.00. 

^This  life  work  will  rise  to  ao  acknowledged  the 
aanroB  on  this  great  subject  Its  scope  is  vast,  its 
propositions  exnaostive,  its  learning  minute  and 
comprehensive.' —  Wm.  R.  Nicholson,  Bishop  Re- 
formed  Episcopal  Charch,  Philadelphia. 

**  A  comprehensive  review  of  the  whole  discussion 
in  all  its  aspects,  concentrating  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
formation from  all  available  sources  in  a  systematic 
manner."-  Jno.  O.  WUaon,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Pastor's  Ready  Reference 
Record. 

A  Record  Book  for  Sunday  Services  for  Fifty  Years, 
By  Rev.  Wx.  D.  Grant,  4to,  over  100  pp.,  cloth.   $]  .50. 

**  It  is  altogether  the  most  complete  and  compact 
thinff  of  the  kind  we  have  seen.  It  provides  for  a 
whole  year's  record  of  sermons,  songs,  attendance, 
weather,  marriages,  baptisms,  additions  to  church, 
calls,  fnnerals,  etc.,  all  noted  weekly,  on  the  right  day, 
and  contain^  on  the  open  page  of  a  large  quarto  vdl- 
ume.  The  whole  book  is  mlea  and  printed  to  ccmtaln 
the  registration  of  any  parish  for  fifty  years."—  The 
IntUpendenU  New  York. 

Pussy's  Commentaries. 

A  Series  of  Commentaries.  By  E.  P.  Puset,  D.D., 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of  Christ 
Church.  The  Minor  Prophets  (complete).  Vol.  I., 
Bosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  427  pp.;  Vol.  II.» 
Mkah,  Nahom,  Habakknk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zach- 
arlah,  Malachi,  501  pp.;  Daniel  the  Prophet,  519  pp. 
8  vols.,  8vo,  cloth.    Per  vol.,  $8.00. 

'^  It  is  the  best  exposition  known  to  me  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  ...  His  well-known 
church  views  do  not  obtrude  themselves."—  WUlicmi 
M.  Taylor. 

The  Resultant  Greeic  Testament. 

This  work  exhibits  the  text  in  which  the  majority 
of  modem  editors  are  agreed,  and  containing  the  read- 
ings of  Stephens  (1560),  Lachman,  Tregelles,  Tlschcn- 
dorf,  Lightfoot,  Ellicott,  Alford,  Weiss;  the  B&le 
Edition  (1880),  Westcott,  and  Hort,  and  the  Revision 
Committee.  By  Richajid  Francis  Weymouth,  D. 
Lit.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  London.  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  8vo,  cloth, 
658  pp.    $8.00. 

The  Bishop  says:  "  Or.  Weymouth's  book  may  be 
GODfldently  recommended  to  readers  who  wish  to  see 
at  a  glance  what  the  present  state  of  the  text  of  the 
Greeic  Testament  is,  ss  determined  by  the  consensus 
of  the  most  competent  editors.'* 

"We  onhesitatingly  advise  students,  if  they  can 
own  but  one  Greek  Testament,  to  make  this  one  their 
possession.**— ^/«tf/o^  Qtdde,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Theology  of  the  Old  Testament. 

By  Dr.  Gustav  Fbiederich  Obhlkr,  late  Profes- 
sor Ordinarius  of  Theology  in  Ttibingen  and  Leipzig. 
8vo,  cloth,  698  pp.    $8.00. 

"  Oehler's  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament  has  for  a 
generation  been  considered  as  the  head  of  all  treatises 
on  the  subject— a  subject  which  just  now  has  as- 
sumed unusual  prominence,  especially  to  those  who 
are  persuaded  that  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
stand  or  fall  together."-  T.  W.  Chamben,  D.D. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Dogma. 

By  Dr.  Adolph  Harnack,  Professor  of  Church 
History  in  the  University  of  Beriin.  Translated  by 
Edwin  Knox  Mitchell,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Grffco- 
Roman  and  Oriental  Church  History  in  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary.  8vo,  cloth,  567  pp.;  Large 
type.  Marginal  Notes,  etc.;  $2.50. 

'*  Prof.  Mitcheirs  translation  of  Hamack's  '  History 
of  Doffma  *  is  sure  to  command  attention.  Uamack 
is  the  fourth  and  ablest  successor  of  Neander  in  the 
University  of  Berlin,  an  insplrinff  teacher  and  easily 
the  first  living  Church  historian  of  Germany.'*— PAt/io 
8chag,  D.D.y  LL.D.  "^ 

English  Hymns ;  Their  Authors 
and  History. 

By  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Duffibld.  It  cites  In  alpha- 
betical order  the  first  lines  of  over  1,600  hymns.  Un- 
der  each  is  given  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  the 
author,  circumstances  attending  its  composition,  and 
incidents  in  connection  with  its  use. '  Exhaustive  in- 
dexes to  authors,  to  first  lines,  and  to  topics,  are  ap- 
pended. To  leaders  of  Praise-meetings,  Sunday- 
school  Teachers,  Parents,  Pastors,  and  the  general 
hymn-loving  public,  it  will  be  found  invaluable. 
American  as  well  as  English  hymnology  has  been 
drawn  upon.  8vo,  675  pp.,  Cloth.  Price,  $8.00,  post- 
paid. 

"  It  pleases  me  altogether.  It  is  full  af  Information, 
ranging  from  positive  erudition  down  to  racy  anec- 
dote."— Chorus  8.  Robinson,  D.D. 

"  This  is  by  far  the  most  complete,  accurate,  and 
thorough  work  of  its  kind  on  either  side  of  the  At- 
lantic."— Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.D. 

Latin  Hymn  Writers  and  Their 
Hymns. 

A  Companion  Volume  to  "  English  Hymns;  Their 
Authors  and  History.'*  By  the  kite  Samiel  W.  Duf- 
FIELD,  D.D.  Edited  and  completed  by  Rev.  R.  E. 
Thompson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  8vo, 
cloth.    Over  500  pages.    Price,  $3.00,  postage  free. 

The  bulk  of  the  information  gathered  in  its  pages 
comes  from  out-of-the-way  places  bringing  together 
what  is  otherwise  widely  scattered  across  the  broad 
field  of  literature  in  several  different  languages.  It 
will  be  especially  appreciated  by  authors,  editors, 
pastors,  and  teachers;  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
hymnoloffy  and  the  biography  of  the  hymn  writers, 
and  by  all  lovers  of  poebry. 

**  It  is  a  book  which  fills  a  gap  hitherto  yawning, 
and  lays  claim  to  literary  graces  that  were  absent, 
from  all  previous  volumes  upon  hymnology."—  The 
Ind^)endent,  New  York.        '^      ^  ^ 
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1,500  Facts  and  Similes  for  Ser- 
mons and  Addresses. 

By  J.  F.  B.  TiKLiNO,  B.A.  Large  12mo,  471  pp., 
Cloth.    Price,  $2.00,  postage  free. 

'*Tbe  nsefalness  of  each  a  book  is  almost  un- 
limited.*'— ReligUnu  Herald,  Hartford. 

"  This  volame  is  the  peer  of  any  of  its  class."—  The 
QoUUn  Btile,  Boston. 

Historical  Liglits 

Or,  Six  Thousand  Historical  Extracts,  illustrating 
Thirty  Thoasand  Topics.  Especially  arranged  for 
Ministers,  Lecturers,  Public  Speakers,  Writers  for  the 
Press,  Lawyers,  and  all  who  have  occasion  to  use 
Illustrations  drawn  from  Historical  Literature.  Com- 
piled  by  Rev.  Cuables  E.  Little,  author  of  *^  Biblic- 
al Lights  and  Side-Lights.*'  8to,  900  pp. ;  cloth,  $5.00; 
sheep,  $6.50. 

These  "  Lights  •*  are  a  ealaxy  of  qnotations  taken 
€XduHv€ly  fiom  standard  kMcries  and  biographies. 
Thev  consist  of  facts,  incidents,  examples,  and  prece- 
denUt  selected  for  illustrative  purposes,  aud  cniefly 
from  the  histories  of  the  civilized  races  qf  antiquity 
and  American  and  English  people.  The  subjects  relate 
to  religious,  social,  and  political  life  —  to  moral  and 
civil  government.  The  book  is  unlaue  in  design  and 
admirable  for  convenience  and  utility.  The  histori- 
an's name  is  appended  to  every  quoution. 

"There  are  admirable  materials  in  it  for  feathers 
for  a  million  arrows.**— Jiwp//  Cook. 

**  It  is  altogether  the  best  historical  reference  book 
ever  published.**— iSim.  Abram  8.  Hewitt. 

Biblicai  LIglits  and  Side-Liglits 

Or,  Ten  Thousand  Biblical  Illustrations,  with  Thirty 
Thousand  Cross-References,  consisting  of  Facts,  In- 
cidents, and  Remarkable  Statements  for  the  use  of 
Public  Speakers  and  Teachers:  and  also  for  those  in 
every  profession  who  for  illustrative  purposes  desire 
ready  access  to  the  numerous  and  interesting  nar- 
ratives contained  in  the  Bible.  By  Rev.  Charles  B. 
Little.    8vo,  632  pp.;  cloth,  $4.00;  sheep,  $5.50. 

'*It  meets  a  want  which  the  concordance  cannot 
supply,  because  the  latter  is  limited  in  its  references 
to  the  words  in  which  the  Bible  is  printed.  It  is  very 
comprehensive,  and  is  valuable  as  an  aid  to  centralizing 
thought."— rA«  Christian  Intelligencer,  New  York. 

The  IWiracies  of  Our  Lord. 

Expository  and  Homiletic.  By  John  Laidlaw, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  New  College,  Edin- 
burgh.  American  Edition.  8vo,  cioih,  884  pp.;  $1.75. 

"  For  the  spiritual  lessons^  the  plan  followed  Is  not 
to  collect  the  entire  uses  which  might  be  made  of  each 
narrative.  .  .  .  The  attempt  made  is  to  indicate  under 
most  of  the  miracles,  some  one  line  of  spiritual  appli- 
cation, and  so  give  an  actual  instance  of  their  pulpit 
nac.'—From  the  Pr^ace. 

«*The  whole  work  is  unnsaaliy  instructive  and 
stimolating.' —  T'Atf  Christian  Standard,  Cincinnati. 

**  This  is  an  admirable  book  for  the  theolocical  stu- 
dent and  the  preacher.  It  will  also  prove  to  be  valua- 
ble in  those  families  where  religious  discussion  is  a 
matter  of  some  Interest.*'— 7%^  New  York  Herald. 


The  Throne  of  Eloquence. 

By  Ret.  E.  Paxton  Hood.  One  of  the  most  brii- 
Uant  of  writers.  It  gives  many  brilliant  examples  of 
pulpit  eloquence  and  genius,  interspersed  with  wit, 
humor,  and  sketches  of  cliaracter.  Crown  8vo,  doth; 
486  pp.    $2.00. 

**  There  is  in  this  volume  a  remarkable  power  of 
illustration.**-  London  Doily  News. 

The  Vocation  of  the  Preacher. 

By  Rev.  E.  Paxton  Hood.  A  companion  volume 
of  "The  Throne  of  Eloquence,"  and  the  last  work 
written  by  this  powerful  author.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
584  pp.    $2.00. 

"Eloquent  and  enlivenine;  sensible,  vivacious,  and 
full  of  merit."— Zi^€rary  World,  Boston. . 

The  Metropolitan  Pulpit. 

Containing  carefully  prepared  Condensations  of 
Leading  Sermons  preached  in  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn,  and  Outlines  of  Sermons  preached  elsewhere;  also 
other  Homiletic  Instructions.  In  two  volumes.  Royal 
8vo,  Cloth.  Vol.  I.,  206  pp.,  $1.50 ;  Vol.  II.,  888  ppn 
$2.75 ;  the  set,  $4.00. 

Pastoral  Theology. 

By  James  M.  Hoppin,  D.D.,  Professor  of  the  His> 
tory  of  Art.  and  late  of  Homlletics  and  Pastoral  Theol- 
ogy in  Yale  College.    8vo,  Cloth,  557  pp.    $2.60. 

"  It  is  evidently  the  fruit  of  many  years*  reflection 
upon  the  experience  of  a  successful  pastoral  service  in 
the  nerson  of  its  Author.'''— Austin  Phelps,  D.D.%  late 
Professor  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

The  Complete  Preacher. 

A  Sermonic  Magazine,  containing  nearly  One  Hon- 
dred  Sermons  in  full,  by  many  of  the  greatest  Preach- 
ers in  the  various  denominations.  8  vols.,  1,045  pp., 
8vo,  cloth.    Per  vol.,  $1.50;  per  set,  $4.00. 

Christian  Sociology. 

By  J.  H.  W.  STUcREXBtTBo,  D.D.,  formerly  Profes- 
sor in  Wittenberg  College.  12mo,  870  pp.,  cloth.  $1.00. 

"  The  ranee  of  topics  is  very  wide  .  .  .  sound,  mod* 
erate,  practical,  able,  and  impartial.**— rA«/nisrior, 
Chicago. 

Eastern  Proverbs  and  Emblems. 

Illustrating  Old  Truths.  By  Rev.  A.  Loko,  member  of 
the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society.    8vo,  Cloth,  280  pp.    $1 UXL 

''  Wonderful  condensations  of  wisdom.^*— ilT^v  TMt 
Christian  Advocate. 


John  Foster; 


His  Life  and  Thovohts.  By  W.  W.  Brsen^ 
D.D.    With  Index.    8vo,  Cloth,  207  pp.    $1.00. 

"  Foster  ranks  among  the  most  original  and  sogge*- 
tive  writers  of  this  century.**— 7%«  Cnristian  at  Work. 
New  York. 
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The  Elements  of  The 
•  Higher  Criticism  • 


There  Ib  no  other  book  of  this  kind  on  this  subject  It  Is  essentially  an  exposition,  yielding  a  concise 
and  non-controversial  answer  to  the  qnestions  noted  below.  It  is  not  a  plea  or  a  phillipic ;  but  is  eminently 
te-ssBoring  as  to  the  Divine  Soorce  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Bible. 

By  Andrew  C.  Zenos,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Biblical  Theology  in  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary,  Chicag^o.  Z2mo, 
cloth,  268  pp.    $1.00.    Post-free. 

Wliat  is  the  Higher  Criticism  as  a  method  of  study,  applied  to  the  Bible?  Is  there  any 
legitimate  sphere  for  such  a  thing  ?  Elementary  as  these  questions  may  t>e  to  the  well  informed, 
they  are  asked  by  many  thousands  of  earnest,  intelligent,  fair-minded  men.  This  new  book, 
"  The  Elements  of  Higher  Criticism,"  by  Professor  2^nos,  is  essentially  an  exposition,  yielding, 
ccXncise  and  non-controversial  answers  to  the  above  questions.  The  scope  of  the  work  is  not  to 
advocate  or  oppose  any  set  of  results,  but  to  state  and  explain  the  principles  and  methods  of 
the  higher  criticism,  with  reference  to  the  large  and  growing  periodical  and  book  literature  on  the 
subject,  and  as  an  aid  to  students  who  are  about  to  approach  the  criticism  as  a  part  of  their 
preparation  for  teaching  and  preaching  the  Bible ;  also,  as  a  book  of  information  for  any 
intelligent  and  interested  reader.  Its  eleven  valuable  chapters  include,  one,  each,  on  '*  History 
of  the  Higher  Criticism,  Ancient  and  Medieval,''  **  Modem  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,** 
and  "The  Higher  Criticism  on  the  New  Testament. **  The  other  eight  chapters  are  of  equal 
importance.    A  useful  index  is  found  at  the  close  of  the  volume. 

It  is  the  book  for  students;  a  text-book  for  theological  seminaries,  a  book  for  the  intelligent 
general  reader,  and  for  every  library  having  books  on  pertinent  topics. 

Now  that  all  Yonng  People*s  Societies  are  taking  ap  missions  for  study,  the  demand  for  such  a  book  is 
great  and  constantly  increasing. 

Or,  The    Story    of  Progress    Since 

Carey's  Beginning.    By  D.  L.  Leonard, 

D.D.,   (Associate    Editor    **  Missionary 

Review  of  the  World.")    lamo,  cloth. 

43a  pp.    fi.50. 

There  is  no  single  volume  in  existence  which  at  all  covers  the  ground  as  this  one.  Others 
are  full  of  dates  and  names  and  very  dry,  good  only  for  reference,  or  are  over-scholarly  and 
intensely  German  in  style.  Oirs  Hundred  Years  of  Missions  tells  enough  about  all  impor- 
tant and  characteristic  things  concerning  missions  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  to  be 
interesting,  and  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  multitude  of  readers.    It  is  written  in  popular  style* 

THE    CHAPTERS. 


•  A  Hundred  • 
Years  of  IVIissions 


C^nesls  of  Missions  In  America. 
Tbe    Piienomenon    of    missionary 

Expansion, 
missions  In  India, 
missions  In  Africa;  madagascar. 
Tbe  Islands  of  the  Sea. 
The  Turkish  Empire  ;  Persia. 
The  Chinese  Empire ;  Korea, 
missions  In  Japan, 
missions     Amons     the     American 

Indians, 
missions  In  Spanish  America. 


Land  l¥hlch  Remains  to  be  Possessed. 


The  Christian  Idea  of  missions. 

missions  In  the  Early  Centuries. 

Conversion  of  Northern  and  West- 
ern Europe. 

The  Non-mlsslonary  Centuries. 

Reformation  and  Discovery  of 
America 

Roman  Catholic  missions. 

Preparation  for  modern  missions. 

Protestant  missions  Refore  Carey. 

The  Carey  Epoch  In  missions. 

The  Great  missionary  Reviiral. 


•*  It  is  packed  fall  with  history  and  crowded  with  interest."—  The  Christian  Uplook^  Btfffala,  y.  Y. 

^*  It  is  a  competent,  adequate,  and  inylgorating  review.  ...  It  is  just  the  book  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
yonngChrifltians,  and  for  use  in  Christian  Endeavor  meetings  and  the  monthly  concert.''— Th4  In<l€pendefUy 
New  York. 
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Hiram  Corson,  A.IVI.,  lili.D.t  ProfeBBor  of  Bngliah  Literature,  Cornel  Univereiifff 

writes :  ''  I  have  examined  Prof.  Bell's  Reader's  Shalcespeare,  Vol.  I.,  and  am  delighted  with  it.  It  is  just 
what  I  have  been  wanting  for  the  last  two  years.  I  read  last  year,  and  am  reading  this  year,  the  thirty-seven 
plays  of  Shakespeare  to  a  large  class.  .  .  .  These  plays  have  been  very  judiciously  cut  down.  The  editorial 
matter,  though  limited,  is  just  what  the  student  needs,  and  no  more.^* 

His  Dramatic  Works  Condensed, 
Connected,  and  Emphasized,  For 
School,  College,  Parlor,  and  Plat- 
form. Vol.  I.  Z2mo,  cloth,  496  pp. 
$1.50.    Post-free. 


•  Bell's  • 
Reader's  Shakespeare 


(Just  Issued.) 


This  series  will  be  complete  in  three  volumes.  Vol.  I.  now  ready,  contains  all  the  historical 
plays,  English  and  Roman.  The  second  volume  will  contain  all  the  tragedies  and  romantic 
plays,  and  the  third  volume  all  the  comedies. 

There  are  many  editions  of  Shakespeare^s  Works  which  appeal  to  the  eye  and  to  the  mind ; 
these  abridgments  are  chiefly  intended  for  the  voice  and  ear— to  facilitate  the  much-prized  but 
still  neglected  art  of  reading  aloud.  For  this  purpose,  cUl  Shakespeare's  dramas  are  for  the 
first  time  condensed,  connected,  emphasized,  and  annotated  on  a  uniform  plan.  This  is  done 
by  D.  C.  Bell,  of  London,  author  of  "The  Standard  Elocutionist, ''  etc.,  etc. 

Each  play  is  preceded  by  a  brief  narrative,  historical  and  literary.  The  principal  scenes, 
incidents,  and  characters,  not  only  of  the  main,  but  of  the  secondary  plots,  are  connected  by 
elucidatory  remarks.  The  text  has  been  carefully  condensed,  collated,  and  preserved— makmg 
allowance  for  the  prime  necessities  of  expurgation  (omitting  objectionable  expression!^)  and 
compression.    Each  play  is  so  condensed  that  it  may  be  read  aloud  in  about  an  hour. 

These  condensations  are  intended  for  use  in  supplementary  reading  in  public  schools,  for  use 
in  higher  schools  and  colleges— for  private  and  family  reading— cuid  for  public  or  platform 
delivery.  By  the  omission  of  the  connecting  narratives,  they  can  be  readily  adapted  for 
brief  amateur  dramatic  representation  ;  while,  as  a  compact  selection  of  scenes,  speeches,  and 
dialogues,  they  form  a  vade  mecum  for  oratorical  practise. 

"  There  were  two  books  that  made  me  an  Archbishop  :  The  Bible  and  Shakespeare.'''— A rcAlfUhop  Sharp. 


A  Thesaurus  of   * 
.•  Religious  Poetry 

yew  Edition  qf  "  Library  of  Beliffious  Poetry."' 


"  No  book  can  form  a  better  gift  at  any  time  to  a  friend,  to  whom  one  wishes  to  pay  respect  and  honor,  as 
well  as  to  impart  an  abiding  pleasure.  A  vast  treasury  of  golden  wealth,  a  rich  storehouse  of  precioiw 
things.''— Literary  World,  London,  England. 

A  Collection  of  the  Best  Poems  of  all 

Ages  and   Tongues,  with  Biographical 

Notices.    Edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D., 

LL.D.,  and  Arthur  Gilman,  M.A.    8vo, 

cloth,  Z049  pp.    $6.00.    Carriage-free. 

This  delightful  volume  is  illustrated  with  thirteen  full-page  steel  engraved  portraits.  It 
contains  1888  Poems,  representing  716  authors.  Its  classification  includes  poems  on  a  wide 
range  of  religious  and  pertinent  subjects  from  all  ages  and  tongues.  The  translations  have 
been  prepared  especially  for  this  work.  Some  of  the  notable  poems  of  eminent  living  poets 
were  revised  by  their  authors,  from  printer*s  proofs,  directly  for  this  book,  particulars  of 
which  are  given  in  the  volume.      

"  It  is  most  literally  a  library.'*— ^VVm?  York  Tribune. 

"  Examination  shows  it  to  be  singularly  complete  in  Its  fulfilment  of  its  comprehensive  promise.''— A>w 
York  Evening  Poet. 

**  It  is  of  permanent  value ;  a  mine  to  quarry ;  a  store-house  to  draw  from ;  a  continent  to  explore.^ 
'^Boeton  '/Yanftaipt. 
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Youthful   Eccentricity     • 
•       A  precursor  of  Crime 


pMton,  teachers,  parents,  and  others  having  to  do  with  the  early  interests  of  the  very  yonng,  should  not 
fail  to  inrest  fifty  cents  in  the  purchase  of  a  copy  of  this  book. 

By  Forbes  Winslow,  Member 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  etc., 
London,  Eng.  i6mo,  103  pp.  Cloth. 
50  cents.    Post-free. 

This  expert  neuropath,  haviDg  recently  made  a  professional  visit  to  the  United  States, 
additional  interest  will  be  directed  to  his  book,  now  ready.  The  sabject  appeals  to  all  those 
having  the  care  of  the  very  young.  It  teaches  the  importance  of  home  education,  which,  the 
author  declares  "  determines  the  future  character  of  the  offspiing."  He  truly  remarks :  **  This 
is  Che  light  in  which  we  behold  woman  in  her  proper  sphere  of  action.  It  is  the  noblest 
office  that  could  have  been  devised  for  her.  With  the  first  dawn  of  thought  she  determines 
the  future  destinies  of  mankind.^^  He  declares  that  '*  in  after  years,  it  is  impossible  to  obliter- 
ate the  earliest  impressions  of  infancy.  This  is  a  very  signitlcant  statement.  If,  positively, 
an  accurate  one— and  we  dare  not  say  that  it  is  not— how  important  it  is  that  both  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  home  education,  and  those  who  have  pastoral  charge  of  thn  home 
educators,  should  avail  themselves  of  the  knowledge  contained  in  this  book. 


Practical  Christian 
•  Sociology  • 


A  Special  Series  of  Lectures  before 
Princeton  Theolog^ical  Seminary,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1895,  by  Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts, 
Ph.D.  Illustrated  with  Charts,  and  22 
Portraits;  Introduction  by  Joseph  Cook. 
Z2mo,  cloth,  534  pp.    $1.50.    Post-free. 

Letters  from  the  faculty  of  Princeton  College,  expressing  unqualified  approval  of  Mr. 
Crafts*  series  of  lectures,  are  given  in  the  book.  In  it  Practical  Christian  Sociology  is  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of 

THE  CHURCH,  THE  FAMILY  AND  EDUCATION,  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR,  AND  CmZENSIITP. 
In  an  appendix  is  given  the  following  supplementary  matter :  '^Biblical  Index  and  Hints 
on  Bible  Sociology,"  "  Chronological  Data  of  Progress,"  "Letter  of  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright 
on  Divorce,"  *^  Notes  of  Purity  in  Life  and  in  Art,''  etc.  The  statistics  and  facts  of  the  book  on 
the  whole  circle  of  Christian  Reforms  are  brought  down  to  the  end  of  September,  including 
a  history  of  Social  Prog^ress  for  1895,  classified  under  the  headings: 


«*  Ballot  Beforiii." 
**  Dreiw  Befomi." 
**lMToree  Reform.' 
**Iiabor  Rerorm,** 
**  IXroman  SulHiKe.' 


**  Of  vll  Service  Reforni.'* 
"municipal  Reform.** 
**  Purity  Crusade.** 
**Sabbatli  Reform.** 
*  Immigration  Reform.' 


*Ilrliiklns  UMiffeft.** 
'  liaur  and  Order.** 

*  Government  Reform." 

*  Cburcb  and  State.** 

*  Educational  Reform.' 


*  Antl-Oambllns  Crusade.**  *'  Antl-Brutallty  Movements.** 

*  Government  Ownersblp.**    Etc. 


•*  I  consider  it  an  exceedingly  important  and  valuable  work."—  Cttin'oU  D.  }yrighl^  Washington^  D.  C. 

'The  book  is  literally  packed  with  facts  and  theories,  and  practical  counsels.  There  is  enough  wisdom 
ic  I  to  set  op  a  whole  ^Millennium/ '''— Bishop  John  H.  Vincent. 

**•  Ir.  Crafts' '  Practical  Christian  Sociology '  is  a  lK>ok  which  having  once  in  hand  I  should  not  like  to  do 
without.  It  is  packed  with  just  the  information  that  a  *  Christian  at  work  *  most  needs  to  know,  and  which 
he  might  search  for  through  a  hundred  volumes  in  vain.  We  have  not  another  book  that  unites  wide  scope 
and  minute  information  in  anything  like  the  degree  that  this  one  does,  and  for  this  reason  I  wish  that  it  might 
be  studied  in  all  the  local  unions  of  the  W.  C.  T.  XJ^— Frances  E.  WUlard. 
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This  volume  will  be  found  of  more  than  ordinary  Interest,  and  m<»r8  than  eqoal  power  to  the  aothor'a 
other  books,  each  of  which  have  received  expressions  of  high  approval  and  admiration  from  representative 
preachers  and  prelates  at  home  and  abroad ;  also  from  the  press,  and  from  representative  men  and  women, 
•ooording  eqoal  commendation. 


Christ  And     • 
His  Friends 


A  Series  of  31  Reviyal  Sermons 
Preached  Before  Large  and  Apprecia- 
tive Audiences,  During  January,  1895. 
By  Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.D.,  Pastor 
Hanson  Place  M.  E.  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  zamo,  cloth.  390  pp.,  gilt  top, 
uncut  edges,    f  1.50.    Post-free. 

Paktial  Contents:  The  Herald  of  Christ— The  Divine-Human  Christ— The  Lamb  of 
God  —  John,  ChriBt,  and  Two  Seekers — Andrew  Bringing  His  Brother  Simon  to  Christ — Jesus 
Finding  Philip— Philip  Finding  Nathaniel— Nathaniel  Under  the  Fig  Tree— The  Best  of  the 
Wine  at  the  Last  of  the  Feast  —  Christie  Conversation  with  Nicodemus  About  Conversion  —  The 
Brasen  Serpent  and  the  Uplifted  Christ— God^s  Love  and  Its  Gift— The  Fountain  of  Living 
Water —The  Forgotten  Water-Pot  and  the  New  Convert's  Sermon —Scaroe  of  Harvesters  in 
the  White  Fields — The  Cry  of  the  Father's  Heart  for  His  Son  —  The  Healing  of  the  Cripple  at 
the  Pool  of  Bethesda — The  Tragedies  and  Triumphs  of  the  Human  Will — The  Compassion  of 
Jesus— Christ  in  the  Storm— Jesus,  the  Light  of  the  World  — Christ  the  liberator— The 
Testimony  of  Experience — The  Gk)od  Shepherd. 

All  the  texts  upon  which  the  above  sermons  were  preached  are  from  St.  John's  Gk)spel. 


**  Theee  diacoaraes  will  be  of  nee  to  preachera  and  Cliristian  workera,  as  well  as  thoee  hitherto  oniBtereeted 
In  Christian  life."~CAri«^ian  Advocate,  New  York. 

**  One  of  the  moat  marked  reyivals  attended  their  deliTery*  reenlting  in  hundreds  of  conveniona.  F^ee  fhnn 
extravagance  and  fantaaticism.  in  good  taste,  dwelling  apou  the  eeeentials  of  religiooa  faith,  their  power  hat 
not  been  lost  in  trantference  to  the  printed  page/'— l^o^loyio/  PretbyUrUut,  lnd%anapoUt, 

**  .  .  .  There  is  aomethinff  clear,  straight,  and  forcefnl  abont  the  style  of  Doctor  Banks,  and  his  metboda 
of  treating  Scriptural  snblects  is  instmctive  and  helpfol.  These  sermons  will  be  read  with  interest  and 
profit"— PUtf&itfvA  Chrwian  AdvoeaU. 

'* .  .  .  These  sermons  are  mainly  hortatory .  .  .  always  aiming  at  conviction  or  conversion.  They  abound 
In  fresh  and  forcible  illostrations  .  .  .  They  famish  a  fine  specimen  of  the  best  way  to  reach  the  popular  ear, 
and  may  be  conunended  as  patting  the  claims  of  the  gospel  upon  men^s  attention  in  a  very  direct  and  striking 
manner.  No  time  is  wasted  in  rhetorical  ornament,  but  every  stroke  tells  npon  the  main  point''— JV<r<;  York 
(Hmrver. 


**  The  discoorses  in  this  book  are  the  work  of  an  expert.  The  aim  is  to  educate  the  public  mind  and 
conscience  afresh  in  regard  to  the  drink  question.  The  book  bristles  with  anecdotal  illustrations,  all  of  which 
are  pat,  concise,  ancTliard  to  forget  a  feature  of  great  value  In  a  book  of  this  kind.''— OsroM  and 
Prtwyter,  Cincinnati. 

A  Series  of  Temperance  Reviyal  Dis- 
courses, Delivered  in  Hanson  Place  M.  E. 
Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April,  1895.  ^7 
Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.D.  zamo,  doth. 
129  pp.    75  cents.    Post-free. 

Contents:  Item  No.  1  — The  Saloon  Debtor  to  Disease.  Item  No.  2— The  Saloon 
Debtor  to  Private  and  Social  Immorality.  Item  No.  8  — The  Saloon  Debtor  to  ruined 
Homes.  Item  No.  4— The  Saloon  Debtor  to  Pauperizd  Labor.  Item  No.  5— The  Saloon 
Debtor  to  Lawlessness  and  Crime.  Item  Na  6 — The  Saloon  Debtor  to  Political  Corrup- 
tion.   HOW  TO  SETTLE  THE  SALOON  ACCOUNT. 


•  The  Saloon-   • 
Keeper^s  Ledger 


"  The  crying  need  of  the  hour  is  afresh  educatUm  of  the  public  mind  and  conscience  in  regard  to  strong 
drink.  .  .  .  There  must  be  a  new  education  of  the  American  people  in  regard  to  the  drink  evlT.  It  must  be 
carried  on  in  the  homea,  in  the  Sunday-school,  in  the  public  schools,  and  Irom  the  pulpits.  .  .  .  Too  numr 
pulpits  are  either  silent  or  speak  Srith  bated  bieath.'  ...  Dr.  Banks  has  set  a  splendid  example ;  and  tlus 
Tolume,  containing  bis  recent  lectures,  is  most  heartilv  recommended,  and  deserves  a  broadcast  circulation.'* 
•^Thsodore  L.  CupUr,  V.D.,  in  the  Introduction. 
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VALUABLE  FRANCHISE   FOR  <•  HOMILBTIC  REVIEW"  SUBSCRIBERS. 


ON   THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

or  The  demand  of  a  large  number  of  the  more  than  8,000  Bubscribers  (of  all  de> 
nommatiom)  for  The  Preachers'  Complete  Homiletio  CSommentary  on  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,  for  a  similar  work  on  The  New  Testament  will  soon  be  supplied. 

0"  Sign  aad  Return  the  Special  AOvance-Ofter  Acceptance  Blank  (See  Below). 

READY    SOON. 


THE  PREACHERS'  COMPLETE 

Homiletie  Commentary 

On  the  New  Testament. 

WUh  CHHedl  and  Bxegetieal  Noteu, 

A  Companion  to  the  Complete  Homiletic  Commentary  on 
THE  Old  Testament — A  Sermonic  Exposition  or  Homi- 
letic Suggestion  on  Every  Paragraph  or  Verse  of  thb 
New  Testament  that  Can  be  Used  to  Advantage  in 
THE  Preparation  of  a  Sermon. 


BY  DISTINGUISHED  BIBUCAL  SCH0LAK8, 

Indnding  Rev.  Geo.  Barlow;  Rev.  H.  V.  Foster;  Rev.  R.  Tuck,  B.A.;  Rev.  W.  Frank 

Scott;  Rev.  W.  S.  Lewis;  Rev.  H.  M.  Booth;  Rev.  J.  H.  Bum,  B.D.;  Rev.  W 

Burrows,  B.A. ;  T.  Whitelaw,  D.D. ;  Rev.  J.  Willcock,  B.D 

WHOLLY  IN  ENGLISH,  WITH  COPIOUS  INDEXES. 

Cloth,  8vo.  Uniform  Size  and  Style  with  the  ''Complete  Homiletic 
Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament."  Complete  in  Eleven 
Volumes,  including  Index  Vol.  to  Entire  Series,  about  6,000  Pages. 

Price,  When  Issued,  $30;  To  Advance  Subscribers,  $18« 

IFltli  Nearly  One  Year  in  Mrblcli  to  Pay  for  Tbem.    (See  beloir.) 

|9~  No  money  neod  ho  oent  nou?,    Furthermore,  Note  the  OuariMntee,  ineiuded  in  tho 
Aeoopimnoo  Blank,  the  Booke  will  bo  Betumable  and  Money  Befunded  in  eaoe  of  Any  IH»» 
omHofaeUon  o»  Bwrt  of  Suheeriber, 
At  Omce  Msn,  Fill  In,  and  Return  tlie  folio  irlnn;  Acceptance  Blank,  or  a  Copy  oflti 

Advan€)e  Acceptance  Order  Blank. 

HOJIILETIC  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

FUKK  A  WA0NALL8  COMPANT,  80  Lafayette  Place,  New  Tork. 

I  accept  your  offer  of  the  **  Homiletic  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,*^  regular  $80.00  edition,  at 
$18.00  for  the  eleven  volames  complete,  payable  at  follows  :  $5.00  when  yoa  notify  me  that  the  books  are 
raady  for  sbtpment:  $8.00  in  thirty  days  thereafter,  and  the  balance,  $10.00,  In  monthly  instalments  of  fl.OO 
per  month  natU  paia.  It  is  understood  that  too  are  to  send  the  books  carriajre  prepaid,  and  that  If  I  am 
Bot  satltfled  with  them  after  three  days*  examination,  I  can  return  same  at  your  expense  and  you  will  refund 
■ymon^. 


Signed  (Name) . 


Po»t-<ifflee .. 


8iat€^ 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 
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15%  Discount  to  Clergymen. 


Brookltn,  N.  Tm  Feb.  8, 1895. 
Mt  Dbab  Sir  :    The  Pocket  Inhaler  works  like  a 
chami.    The  first  inhalation  gave  relief.    His  a  blesHng 
to  humanUy^  and  lam  sorry  U  it  not  better  knoum.    I 
add  my  name  to  the  *'  Pass-It-On  Society.*' 

Sincerely  yours,    Rev.  J.  M.  FARRAR,  D.D. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  (more  tlian  any  class  of  men)  Clergymen  are  most  afflicted  with 

Catarrh,  Asthma,   Bronchitis,  Sore  Throat,  and 
Kindred    Diseases   of    the     Respiratory   Organs. 

Booth's  Pocket 
Inhaler  Outfit 

and  HYOMEI,  the  Australian  ''  Dir-Alr''  treatment  of  these  disesses  i»  an  absolute  specific,  and  is 
Hent  by  mail  (postage  prepaid)  for  $1.00,  but  If  you  are  a  subscriber  to  Tub  Hoxilbtic,  we  will  mail 


eOOTH'jg 


the  most  remark 


!  thing  that  once  using  the  In- 


haler should  remove  the  trouble  entirely.         

Very  truly  yours.  Rev.  GEO.  W  HONET. 


the  outfit  complete  for 

85  cents 

or  six  complete  outfits  to  one  address  for  $5.00. 
Ksw  ToBK,  Sept.  4.  I89S. 
After  using  Hyomei  for  some  two  months,  and 
obMrvlng  lu  elTeets  upon  many  others.  1  wish  to 
Kive  my  testimony  as  to  iu  merits.  I  have  seen  It 
lued  In  cases  of  Asthma,  Catarrh,  and  Bronchial 
affections,  with  wonderful  relief,  when  other  rem- 
edies hsd  failed.  In  each  case  It  gives  promise  of 
a  8t>eedy  and  permanent  cure.  Personally,  I  may 
add.  it  has  been  of  great  service  to  'me  in  giving 
clcarnen  and  elasticity  to  my  voice  in  speaking 
and  singing. 

Rev.  PETER  8TRYKER,  D.D  . 
rastor  of  S4th  St.  Reformed  Church,  New  Tork. 

BosTox,  Mass.,  July  ao,  189S. 
In  my  family  of  three  we  have  used  Hyomei.  and 
have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result.  None 
of  us  have  had  a  cold  since  we  have  liad  It.  1  be- 
lieve It  Is  a  great  preventative  as  well  as  a  cure  for 
colds,  catarrh,  etc 

Rev.  STANLEY  8EARIX0.  10  Carter  Street. 

Hyomei  is  a  purely  vegetable  antiseptic  and  destroys  the  germs  which  cause  disease  in  the 
respiratory  organs.  The  air.  charged  with  Hyomei,  is  inhaled  at  the  month,  and,  after  permeating 
the  minutest  air-cells,  is  exhaled  through  the  nose.  It  is  aromatic,  delightful  to  inhale,  and  gives 
immediate  relief.    (Consultation  and  trial  free  at  my  office. 

The  Pocket  inhaler  Outfit  consists  of  pocket  inhaler,  made  of  deodorized  hard  nibber  (beauti- 
fullT  polished),  a  bottle  of  Hyomei.  a  dropper,  and  full  directions  for  using.  If  you  are  $tiU  skep- 
tical, send  your  addresH;  my  oamphlet  shall  prove  that  Hyomei  does  cure. 

Are  you  open  to  conviction  ? 

RICHARD  T.    BOOTH,  i8    EAST  aoth  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Cut  this  off  {or  eopifit)  and  send  with  85  rents  in  Postage  Stamps,  Moneff  or 
Express  Order,  or  Now  I'orh  lira  ft. 

Date 

R.  T.  Booth.  18  East  aoth  Street,  New  York. 

Dkar  SiK  :— I  am  a  clerg}'man  and  a  subscriber  to  Tub  IIomilktic  Review,  and  enclose  85  cents 
for  One  Booth's  Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit— this  being  a  discount  of  \h  per  cent,  from  regular  price. 

liev 


Nbwbam,  Mass.,  Dec.  tl,  18W. 
Dear  Mr  Booth  :  I  am  persuaded  that  In 
Hyomei  you  have  made  an  exceedingly  valuable 
discovery  For  many  years  past  1  have  been  liable, 
after  speaking  in  the  morning,  to  hoarseness  In 
conducting  the  evening  service,  1  find  that  the 
free  use  of  your  inhaler  has  entirely  removed  the 
difficulty :  I  am  moved  therefore  to  send  you  this 
unsolicited  note  that  other  public  speakers  who 
may  be  similarly  troubled  may  obtain  similar  relief. 
So  simple  and  withal  so  pleasant  a  remedy  certainly 
deserves  a  wide  patronage. 

Very  truly  yours,  (Rev.)  A.  S  WALKER,  D.D 

Deer  Park  Parsonaoe.   Small  Woop  P.  O..    \\ 
Baltimore.  Md.,  Octolwr  7.  18W.       ^ 
R  T.  Booth,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir  :    I  sent  you  one  dollar  about  ten  days 
an>  for  one  of  your  pocket  Inhaler  outfits. 

Mrs  Honey  had  been  suffering  severely  for  three 
weeks  dally  with  asthma  As  soon  as  the  Inhaler 
came  she  began  using  It,  snd  after  a  few  Inhalations 
the  asthma  ceased,  and  now  (Tuesday)  it  has  not 
returned.  When  yon  consider  all  this,  1  think  It  Is 
rkable 
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REVIEW    SECTION. 

I.— ARCHEOLOGY  VERSUS    OLD    TESTAMENT  LITERARY 

CRITICISM. 

By  Professor  A.  H.  Saycb,  LL.D.,  Oxford,  England,  Member 
OF  THE  Late  Old  Testament  Revision  Company,  etc.,  etc. 

In  spite  of  the  title  I  have  given  to  this  article,  there  is  no  real 
antagonism  between  archeology  and  literary  criticism.  On  the  con- 
trary the  archeologist  is  bound  to  welcome  all  literary  criticism  which 
is  based  on  sufficient  evidence  and  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  a 
sound  method.  It  prepares  the  way  for  the  application  of  his  arche- 
ological  facts  by  explaining  the  meaning  and  character  of  the  docu- 
ments to  which  he  applies  them.  But,  unfortunately,  the  literary 
criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  has  come  to  signify  a  very  different 
kind  of  a  criticism,  one,  indeed,  which  has  won  its  way  to  notoriety 
chiefly  by  the  startling  and  extravagant  nature  of  its  results,  and  the 
confidence  with  which  they  have  been  put  forward. 

The  confidence,  however,  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  solidity  of 
the  foundations  on  which  they  rest.  When  we  ask  for  the  evidence 
upon  which  the  unanimous  belief  of  centuries  is  reversed  and  the  au- 
thenticity and  historical  trustworthiness  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures are  alike  denied,  we  find  that  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  a 
philological  analysis  made  by  modem  European  or  American  scholars. 
Passages  are  torn  from  their  context  and  assigned  to  authors  who  are 
supposed  to  have  lived  centuries  after  the  events  they  record,  merely  on 
the  strength  of  a  few  words  or  idioms  which  the  philologist  assumes  to 
indicate  a  particular  author  and  a  particular  date.  And  the  conclu- 
sions so  arrived  at  are  supported  by  microscopic  contradictions  detected 
in  the  text  (many  of  which,  however,  are  due  to  the  arbitrary  inter- 
pretations of  the  critic),  or  by  the  dogmatic  assertion  that  the  state- 
ments contained  in  it  are  incredible. 

But  it  is  forgotten  that,  in  the  first  place,  Hebrew  is  a  dead  lan- 
guage, and  that  the  critics  are  not  even  modem  Orientals  familiar  from 
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childhood  with  Eastern  modes  of  thought  and  expression,  and  in  the 
second  place  that  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  constitute  but  a 
fragment  of  the  Hebrew  literature  that  once  existed.  Consequently 
our  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  lexicon  and  grammar  is  exceedingly  im- 
perfect. We  are  dependent  for  what  we  know  of  it  on  the  traditional 
interpretation  of  that  fraction  of  it  which  is  contained  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  upon  a  text  which  in  many  places  is  confessedly  corrupt. 
It  would  not  be  possible  in  the  case  of  a  modern  English  book,  like 
the  novels  of  Besant  and  Eice,  which  is  known  to  be  the  work  of  two 
authors,  to  distinguish  accurately  the  portions  that  belong  to  each; 
how,  then,  can  it  be  possible  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures? And  yet  this  is  just  what  "criticism,"  so-called,  professes  to 
be  able  to  do. 

The  fact  is,  that  this  sort  of  criticism  is  built  up  not  only  upon  im- 
perfect evidence,  but  also  upon  a  basis  far  too  narrow  for  the  super- 
structure which  has  been  raised  upon  it.  The  instrument  of  scientific 
discovery  is  comparison,  but  the  language  and  contents  of  the  Old 
Testament  have  been  compared  only  with  themselves.  We  must  en- 
large the  area  of  comparison  before  we  can  arrive  at  any  trustworthy 
results.  In  other  words,  we  must  call  in  the  aid  of  Oriental  arche- 
ology, and  compare  the  narratives  and  literature  of  the  Old  Testament 
with  the  monuments  left  us  by  the  civilized  nations  of  the  ancient 
East. 

Whether  the  newer  criticism  is  to  stand  or  fall  depends  upon  the 
judgment  to  be  passed  on  its  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  Pentateuch. 
This  is  the  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  question  turns.  If  the  so- 
called  "  critical"  method  is  right,  the  Pentateuch,  instead  of  being  the 
work  of  Moses,  becomes  a  literary  mosaic,  consisting  of  chapters  and 
paragraphs  and  even  tiny  morsels  of  verses,  cut  out  of  the  works  of  a 
number  of  different  authors,  all  of  whom  lived  ages  after  the  Exo- 
dus. So  cleverly  have  they  been  pieced  together  by  a  compiler  as 
to  deceive  Jews,  Samaritans,  and  Christians  up  to  the  present  day. 
The  narratives  contained  in  them  are  derived  for  the  most  part  from 
popular  tradition,  and,  since  they  were  written  down  centuries  after 
events  they  profess  to  record,  are  little  worthy  of  credit.  So  far  from 
being  the  earliest  portion  of  Scriptures,  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
religion  of  Israel  rested,  the  Law,  is  later  than  the  prophets,  and 
marks  a  period  of  religious  decline.  The  tabernacle  with  which  it 
was  associated  was  as  much  a  fiction  as  the  revelation  on  Mount  Sinai, 
and  owed  its  origin  partly  to  the  ideal  temple  described  by  Ezekiel, 
partly  to  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel. 

Against  these  conclusions,  archeology  raises  a  protest  which  is 
daily  growing  stronger  and  more  emphatic.  The  "  critical"  position 
depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  unavowed  assumption  that  the  use 
of  writing  for  literary  purposes  was  not  known  among  the  Israelites 
till  long  after  the  Mosaic  age.     But  we  now  know  that  such  an  assump- 
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tian  is  the  ecmverse  of  the  fact.  Not  only  were  there  multitudinous 
writers  and  readers  among  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians  from  a  very 
early  epoch,  but  the  discovery  of  the  ciuieif  orm  tablets  of  Tel  el-Amama 
has  shown  us  that  the  century  before  the  Exodus  was  a  specially  lit- 
erary one  throughout  western  Asia,  and  that  the  whole  country  from 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  those  of  the  Nile  was  covered  with 
schools  and  libraries,  scribes  and  students.  An  active  correspondence 
was  being  constantly  carried  on  from  one  end  of  Western  Asia  to  the 
other,  and  the  center  of  all  this  literary  activity  and  correspondence 
was  the  land  of  Canaan.  Babylonian  literature  had  long  been  studied 
there,  and  its  libraries  and  archive-chambers  contained  abundant  mate- 
rials for  furnishing  a  knowledge  of  its  past  history.  If  Moses  and  his 
countrymen — coming  as  they  did  from  Egypt — had  been  illiterate,  it 
would  have  been  nothing  short  of  a  miracle.  Moses,  therefore,  could 
have  written  the  Pentateuch,  and  his  contemporaries  could  have 
read  it. 

Archeological  evidence  is  accumulating  that  portions  of  it,  at  all 
events,  belong  to  his  age.  Thus  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  in 
which  a  geographical  chart  is  given  of  the  nations  of  the  known  world, 
it  is  said  that  Canaan  was  the  brother  of  Mizraim  or  Egypt.  But 
this  was  true  only  while  Canaan  was  a  province  of  Egypt,  that  is  to 
say,  during  the  age  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  Egyptian  dynas- 
ties. After  the  fall  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  Canaan  was  separated 
from  the  monarchy  on  the  Nile,  and  it  would  never  have  entered  into 
the  head  of  any  one  to  associate  them  together.  Henceforth,  Canaan 
belonged  to  the  geographical  zone  of  Shem.  Now  the  age  of  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty  is  the  age  of  the  Israelitish  Exodus. 

So,  again,  the  historical  statements  of  Genesis  are  being  confirmed 
by  the  monuments,  and  proved  to  rest  on  contemporaneous  documents, 
not  on  the  shifting  sands  of  late  popular  tradition.  The  account  of 
Chedorlaomer's  campaign,  for  example,  in  the  14th  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis, has  been  fully  vindicated,  and  even  the  names  of  Chedorlaomer 
himself,  of  Arioch  or  Eri-Aku,  and  of  Tidal  or  Tudkhul,  have  all  been 
found  in  the  Babylonian  texts.  The  "  critic"  had  declared  that  the 
mention  of  Salem  in  the  same  chapter  was  an  anachronism,  and  lo,  we 
now  learn  from  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets  that  Uru-Salim,  or  Jerusa- 
lem, "the  city  of  Salem,"  was  already  an  important  Canaanitish  state 
when  they  were  written.  The  latest  discovery  of  Assyriology  has  been 
to  show  that  in  the  age  of  Chedorlaomer,  a  Hebrew-speaking  race 
from  Cancan  was  settled  in  Babylonia,  and  that  the  city  of  Babylon 
was  governed  by  a  dynasty  of  kings  who  came  from  south  Arabia  and 
spoke  a  language  which  was  at  once  Hebrew  and  south  Arabic.  What 
a  commentary  this  is  upon  the  statements  of  Genesis  that  the  family 
of  Abraham  lived  in  Ur  (the  modern  Moyheir),  and  that  Eber  was  the 
ancestor  alike  of  "  Abram  the  Hebrew"  and  of  the  tribes  of  Southern 
Arabia!     Even  the  names  of    Jacob    and  Joseph   (Ya'aqub-il  and 
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Yasup-il)  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Pinches  in  Babylonian  contract- 
tablets  of  the  period  to  which  Chedorlaomer  belonged,  and  the  name 
of  Abu-ramu  or  Abram  occurs  in  other  contract-tablets  of  the  same  date. 

Similar  testimony  is  borne  by  the  papyri  which  have  come  down  to 
US  from  the  age  of  the  eighteenth  Egyptian  dynasty :  not  only  is  the 
political  situation  that  which  is  pictured  in  the  book  of  Exodus;  the 
geography  also  is  the  same.  At  no  other  period  in  Egyptian  history 
do  we  find  the  same  coincidences  between  the  geography  of  the  roads 
which  led  from  Egypt  to  Palestine,  and  that  which  is  described  in  the 
Pentateuch.  Thus  a  dispatch  sent  to  the  Pharaoh  Seti  II.  describes 
the  flight  of  two  runaway  slaves  past  the  "  fortress"  or  Etham  of  Suc- 
coth  to  the  Shur  or  "wall"  of  fortification  to  the  north  of  Migdol  and 
so  into  the  desert.  And  Seti  II.  was  the  grandson  of  Bamses  II.,  the 
builder  of  Pithom,  and  consequently  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression. 
After  the  age  of  the  Exodus,  Etham  and  Succoth,  Migdol  and  the 
"wall"  are  names  which  are  heard  of  no  more  in  the  Egyptian  records. 

We  can  now  go  a  step  farther.  In  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis 
there  are  narratives  which  have  been  shown  by  Assyrian  discovery  to 
be  dependent  on  Babylonian  stories  and  traditions  which  were  thrown 
into  literary  form  and  committed  to  writing  long  before  the  birth  of 
Abraham.  The  accounts  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  of  the  Deluge,  and  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel  can  all  be  traced  back  to  Babylonia,  though  they 
have  received  a  local  coloring  in  Palestine  and  have  been  profoundly 
modified  in  spirit  and  character  by  the  inspired  writer.  They  can  not 
have  become  known  to  the  Jews  for  the  first  time  during  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity,  as  the  newer  criticism  has  asserted,  since  in  this  case 
their  Palestinian  coloring  could  not  be  explained.  Moreover,  we  now 
know  that  the  traditions  and  literature  of  Babylonia  were  read  and 
studied  both  in  Canaan  and  in  Egypt  long  before  the  Mosaic  epoch, 
and  the  Jews  consequently  could  not  have  become  acquainted  with 
them  for  the  first  time  in  tiie  age  of  the  exile.  For  the  same  reason 
the  age  of  the  Kings  is  excluded;  indeed,  during  the  regal  period 
Israel  and  Judah  had  relations  with  Assyria  rather  than  with  Baby- 
lonia, and  these  relations  were  of  a  hostile  and  not  of  a  literary  cluo'- 
acter. 

One  of  the  many  accounts  of  the  great  flood  which  were  current  in 
Babylonia  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  an  almost  complete  form,  and 
we  can  compare  it  with  the  narrative  of  the  same  event  in  Grenesis. 
The  Babylonian  account  has  been  embodied  in  an  epic  which  was 
composed  in  the  time  of  Abraham  and  which  passed  through  many 
editions  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  The  account  presents  numerous 
and  remarkably  close  resemblances  to  the  narrative  of  Genesis.  But 
the  resemblances  are  to  the  narrative  as  we  have  it,  not  to  either  one 
or  other  of  the  versions  into  which  the  newer  criticism  would  decom- 
pose it.  That  is  to  say,  it  agrees,  not  with  the  "  Elohist"  alone  or 
with  the  "  Jehovist"  alone,  but  with  both. 
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This  is  a  fact  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  whole  "  critical"  theory 
and  of  the  supposed  evidence  upon  which  it  is  based.  Here  we  have 
a  Babylonian  poem,  which  was  written  centuries  before  the  lifetime  of 
Moses,  and  along  with  other  Babylonian  literature  would  have  been 
known  and  studied  in  Palestine  before  the  days  of  the  Exodus,  and 
which  yet  presupposes  the  Biblical  narrative  just  as  we  find  it  in  the 
book  of  Genesis.  Furthermore  the  Babylonian  poem  explains  certain 
obscurities  in  the  Biblical  narrative,  and  shows  that  they  are  due  to  a 
modification  of  the  original  account.  In  the  sending  out  of  the  birds, 
for  example,  not  only  is  the  dove  sent  out  twice  according  to  the  Bibli- 
cal writer,  but  the  raven  has  already  departed  and  remained  away  from 
the  ark,  thus  rendering  superfluous  the  subsequent  dispatch  of  the  dove. 
But  the  Babylonian  story  states  that  there  were  three  birds  which  were 
thus  sent  forth,  and  makes  the  raven  the  last  of  them.  In  the  Biblical 
history,  therefore,  the  notice  of  the  raven  has  been  misplaced.  So, 
again,  the  Biblical  ark  is  a  ship  in  the  Babylonian  version,  as  indeed 
was  needful  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built,  that  of  floating 
upon  the  water.  The  change  of  the  ship  into  an  ark  would  have  been 
made  only  in  Palestine  where  great  rivers  do  not  exist. 

The  Babylonian  account  of  the  deluge,  then,  presupposes  the  Bibli- 
cal account  in  its  full  integrity.  What  becomes,  therefore,  of  that 
"literary  analysis"  of  the  latter  which  the  "higher  criticism"  claims  to 
have  made?  So  far  as  I  can  see,  it  can  be  maintained  only  by  the  ir- 
rational hypothesis  that  the  "  Elohist"  and  "  Jehovist"  agreed  to  write 
two  accounts  of  the  deluge  which  should  supplement  one  another,  the 
one  writer  omitting  those  details  of  the  original  text  which  had  been 
selected  by  the  other,  and  the  other  in  return  selecting  those  which  his 
colleague  had  omitted.  And  even  with  this  hypothesis  it  would  be 
necessary  to  admit  that  the  original  text  had  already  been  transported 
to  Palestine  and  there  \indergone  modification  and  revision.  Any  other 
hypothesis  seems  out  of  the  question :  it  is  not  even  open  to  the  "  critics" 
to  conjecture  that  the  Babylonian  poem  was  based  on  the  Biblical  nar- 
rative which  had  already  assumed  its  present  shape,  since  in  this  case 
facts  like  that  connected  with  the  sending  forth  of  the  birds  would  re- 
main unexplained. 

The  account  of  the  deluge  is  a  crucial  test  of  the  soundness  of  that 
purely  philological  criticism  which  has  decomposed  the  text  of  Scrip- 
ture into  a  literary  mosaic,  has  assigned  its  component  elements  to 
comparatively  late  date,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  has  denied  the 
historical  unworthiness  of  the  narrative  and  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the 
Law.  Like  the  Ptolemaic  theory  of  the  universe,  the  so-called  "  criti- 
cal" theory  of  the  character  of  the  Pentateuch  is  consistent  and  impo- 
sing enough  when  helped  out  by  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  as- 
sumptions and  fresh  hypotheses,  but,  like  the  Ptolemaic  theory  when 
confronted  with  the  Copemican,  the  "  critical"  theory  breaks  down  so 
soon  as  it  can  be  compared  with  the  facts  of  archeological  discovery. 
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The  Pentateuch  doubtless  contains  older  documents  and  materials,  but 
they  are  derived  from  written  and  credible  sources  and  could  have  been 
incorporated  into  an  historical  work  by  a  single  writer  in  the  Mosaic  age. 
And  if  we  are  to  discover  them,  it  must  be  by  the  help  of  archeology 
and  not  of  the  "  literary  analysis. '' 


II.— THE  PASTOR  IN  THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL— HIS  PLACE, 
WORK,  AND  INFLUENCE. 

By  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

If  any  man  is  entitled  to  a  place,  and  a  place  of  honor,  in  the  Sun- 
day-school it  is  the  pastor  of  the  church  to  which  that  Sunday-school 
belongs.  Indeed,  with  all  respect  to  other  positions  which  he  com- 
mands as  pastor  of  a  church,  there  is  none  where  his  influence  may  be 
made  more  effective  and  far-reaching  than  in  the  Sunday-school.  In 
making  this  high  claim  be  it  well  understood  that  I  do  not  depreciate 
the  pulpit,  the  study,  the  pastorate,  or  the  outside  arena  into  which  the 
pastor  must  of  necessity,  now  and  then,  come  if  he  would  meet  the  de- 
mands of  his  church  and  of  the  community. 

The  pastor  of  a  church  is  the  pastor  of  the  Sunday-school.  He  is 
the  shepherd,  the  overseer,  the  episcopos  of  that  part  of  the  church. 
Whatever  the  theory  of  his  peculiar  denomination  touching  the  relation 
of  the  Sunday-school  to  the  church  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
men  and  women  of  to-morrow,  who  are  to  constitute  the  church  of  to- 
morrow, are  now  enrolled  in  the  Sunday-school.  The 'trustees  of  two 
decades  hence  may  be  now  "  tiny  tots"  in  the  primary  department  or 
jolly  boys  in  the  intermediate  classes,  and  from  them,  as  well  as  from 
the  young  people  in  the  higher  grades,  are  to  come  the  officers  of  local 
churches,  the  occupants  of  pulpits,  the  queens  of  parsonages,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  great  laic  department  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Surely,  if  these  juvenile  candidates  for  church  membership  and  for 
official  position  are  to  be  converted,  guided,  developed,  educated  for 
service  in  the  church  and  the  community,  the  pastor  who  has  them  in 
charge  has  an  immense  responsibility  which  he  can  not  transfer  to  any 
subordinate  officer  of  the  laity  or  even  to  his  assistant  in  the  pastorate. 

There  is,  I  fear,  in  our  day  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  certain  minis- 
ters to  remand  the  Sunday-school  to  the  care  of  the  superintendent  and 
the  teachers,  and  to  "  patronize"  the  school  occasionally  by  an  official 
visit.  There  are  pastors  who  hold  no  teachers'  meeting,  who  rarely 
visit  the  teachers'  meeting,  if  there  be  one,  who  have  organized  no 
normal  class,  and  who  have  no  voice  whatever  in  the  selection  of  the 
men  and  women  who,  as  representatives  of  the  pastor,  are  to  teach  and 
shepherd  that  important  part  of  the  flock. 

It  is  a  painful  fact  that  in  many  of  our  churches  no  children's 
meetings  are  held  for  special  religious  services  except  those  which  come 
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under  the  care  of  laymen,  and  often  very  young  laymen,  in  Christian 
Endeavor,  Epworth  League,  and  other  young  people's  associations. 
The  Sunday-school  and  the  Christian  Endeavor  have  taken  charge  of 
the  young  folks,  and,  in  many  cases,  immature  and  irresponsible  people 
are  the  only  teachers  of  religious  things  whom  the  youth  of  the  church 
recognize.  In  many  families,  even  in  Christian  families,  I  am  told, 
famUy  prayer  is  a  reminiscence.  In  many  churches  there  are  no 
longer  classes  of  catechumens.  In  many  Methodist  Episcopal 
churches,  although  the  "  Book  of  Discipline"  of  that  Church  is  very  ex- 
plicit on  the  subject,  there  are  no  classes  of  children  and  youth  in  which 
the  pastor  conforms  to  the  well-known  paragraph  46  which  reads  as 
follows:  "The  pastor  shall  organize  the  baptized  children  of  the 
Church,  when  they  are  at  the  age  of  ten  years  or  younger,  into  classes, 
and  appoint  suitable  leaders  (male  or  female),  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  meet  them  in  class  once  a  week,  and  instruct  them  in  the  nature, 
design,  and  obligations  of  Baptism,  and  in  the  truths  of  religion  neces- 
sary to  make  them  *  wise  unto  salvation;'  urge  them  to  give  regular  at- 
tendance upon  the  means  of  grace;  advise,  exhort,  and  encourage  them 
to  an  immediate  consecration  of  their  hearts  and  lives  to  God,  and 
inquire  into  the  state  of  their  religious  experience.''  This  same 
pregnant  paragraph  provides,  "  that  children  unbaptized  are  not  to  be 
excluded  from  these  classes. "  The  fear  which  I  express  is  that  the  pas- 
tor does  not  organize  young  people  and  bring  them  under  his  personal 
direction  and  teaching,  as  the  statutes  of  most  churches  require,  and  as 
the  very  fact  of  his  pastoral  relation  renders  imperative.  To  the  Sun- 
day-school and  the  young  people's  organization  is  turned  over  all  this 
important  work,  and  instead  of  the  pastor  we  have  untaught,  inexperi- 
enced, and,  too  often,  worldly  men  and  women,  and  these  not  always 
wise  with  the  experience  of  age,  to  fulfil  functions  of  the  most  delicate 
and  sacred  character. 

The  pastor  should  therefore  find  his  place  in  the  Sunday-school  as 
pastor,  and  proceed  to  organize  such  classes,  to  provide  such  courses  of 
instruction  and  himself  to  -supervise  them,  that  he  may  remove  from 
the  thought  of  the  church,  and  especially  from  the  thought  of  childhood, 
that  somehow  the  Sunday-school  is  a  substitute  for  the  pastorate,  and 
that  Sunday-school  teachers  are  sufficient  to  do  the  work  which  the 
commission  of  the  Master  imposes  upon  the  ministry — the  feeding  of 
the  lambs,  the  teaching  of  holy  Scriptures  which  make  "  wise  unto  sal- 
vation" and  which  teach,  reprove,  correct,  and  instruct  in  righteousness 
those  who  are  to  be,  if  they  are  not  already,  formally  enrolled  as  dis- 
ciples of  Christ. 

The  pastor  thus  asserting  and  making  effective  his  relation  to  the 
childhood  of  the  church,  which  is  now  assigned  so  largely  to  the  Sun- 
day-school, should  make  sure  that  the  Sunday-school  is  itself  so  organ- 
ized and  officered  as  to  promote  immediately  and  continually  the  build- 
ing up  and  enrichment  of  the  church  itself.     He  should '^aA;e  his  place. 
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which  the  law  of  his  particular  denomiDation  appoints,  in  the  Sunday- 
school.  If  the  law  of  the  general  church  does  not  make  such  provision 
the  local  church  should  make  the  highest  seat  in  the  Sunday-school 
sanctuary  the  seat  of  the  pastor.  While  the  superintendent  must  of 
necessity  attend  to  all  details  and  in  his  administration  impress  his 
individuality  upon  his  school,  the  superintendent  should  invariably 
recognize  the  pastor  as  his  superior  ofScer,  just  as  the  General  of  the 
United  States  Army  recognizes  the  President  as  ex-officio  Commander 
in  Chief.  The  President  will  never  interfere  with  the  details  of  mili- 
tary administration  until  some  emergency  arises.  But  he  should  always 
be  ready  for  such  emergency.  Superintendent,  teachers,  pupils,  com- 
mittees, parents,  church  oflBciary,  " sessions, ^^  "conferences,''  and 
"boards"  should  be  taught  to  look  up  to  the  pastor  of  the  church  as 
pastor  of  the  Sunday-school — the  supreme  officer — and  they  should 
feel  that  he  knows  the  details,  loves  the  work,  gives  suggestion  and 
counsel  to  the  officers  and  teachers,  and  is  foremost  in  furthering,  in  all 
possible  ways,  the  strength,  the  harmony,  and  the  practical  efficiency 
of  this  important  department  of  the  church. 

When  once  the  true  relation  of  the  pastor  is  apprehended  and 
acknowledged  by  all  concerned,  then  the  character  of  the  pastor  will 
determine  the  actual  result  of  this  responsible  relation,  and  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  him  certain  forms  of  sympathetic  and  intelligent 
cooperation. 

He  will  keep  in  his  study  for  frequent  reference  the  full  roll  of  his 
school.  He  will  have  shelf  or  table  for  specimens  of  all  the  apparatus 
— question  books,  lesson  leaves,  teacher's  helps,  blanks  to  be  filled  out, 
etc.,  etc. — ^which  are  used  in  the  practical  working  of  the  school.  He 
will  know  what  hymnal  or  song-book  is  used,  and  will  bring  the  weight 
of  his  official  and  personal  influence  to  bear  against  the  introduction  of 
a  certain  frivolous  class  of  songs — words  and  music — which,  because  of 
cheapness  or  "popularity,"  finds  place  in  many  Sunday-schools  of  our 
times.  He  will  leave  no  individual  chorister  or  organist  to  determine 
what  that  Sunday-school  shall  sing.  Na  book  will  be  employed  for 
this  service  which  he  is  not  able  to  approve.  In  this,  of  course,  great 
tenderness  and  wisdom  will  be  necessary,  but  the  pastor  we  describe 
is  both  tender  and  wise.  He  will  call  the  attention  of  the  school  to  the 
great  hymns  of  the  ages,  and  at  his  suggestion  every  year  the  school 
will  commit  to  memory,  and  frequently  use,  five  or  six  of  the  splendid 
hymns  to  which  we  of  this  generation  are  indebted  for  much  of  our  re- 
ligious faith  and  for  much  of  the  spirit  of  worship.  Independent  Sun- 
day-school music-books  may  be  permitted  now  and  then  for  special  ser- 
vices, but  the  worship  of  tiie  school  over  which  the  pastor  has  direct 
supervision  will  be  promoted  through  the  use  of  standard  hymns  which 
are  often  used  in  the  mid-week  service  of  the  church  and  in  the  regular 
morning  and  evening  Sabbath  services. 

As  pastor  he  will  receive  with  gladness  systematic  notification  from 
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teachers  or  Sunday-scliool  committees  relative  to  families  that  are  af- 
flicted and  ought  to  have  pastoral  visitation^  families  about  to  leaye^ 
who  deserve  the  farewell  grasp  of  the  pastor's  hand  and  his  parting 
benediction  J  particular  cases  of  exposure  and  peril  where  the  pastor's 
influence  may  be  the  determining  influence  of  a  life-time  \  and  a  true 
pastor  will  utilize  to  its  utmost  this  opportunity  for  knowing  where  his 
effort  may  be  most  economically  and  effectively  expanded. 

The  pastor  will  exercise  careful  supervision  over  the  library  of  his 
school,  consulting  with  the  library  committee,  protecting  young  people 
again  the  empty  and  sensational  material  too  often  made  up  into  what 
is  known  as  "  Sunday-school  literature,"  and  he  will  see  that  standard 
books — books  of  biography  and  Christian  evidence — are  at  hand  for 
reading  by  the  young  people  of  our  times  who  are  only  too  familiar  with 
the  arguments  of  skeptics  and  worldlings,  and  who  have  no  opportunity 
to  lay  hold  of  the  able  defenses  of  the  faith  which  the  scholarship  of  our 
times  in  varied  forms  has  produced.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there 
are  yoimg  people  in  connection  with  our  Sunday-schools  and  churches 
who  know  much  about  the  common  protests  of  infldelity  against  the 
Bible,  and  who  have  come  to  account  Christ  as  a  man — a  great  man, 
but  nevertheless  a  mere  man,  and  who  take  for  granted  that  the  last 
word  of  science  and  the  latest  results  of  higher  criticism  are  wholly 
against  the  supernatural  claims  of  Christianity,  into  whose  hands  no 
pastor  or  religious  adviser  has  placed  such  a  book,  for  example,  as  "  The 
Character  of  Jesus,"  by  Horace  Bushnell,  or  the  popular  and  interest- 
ing defense  of  the  Bible  by  Dr.  Faunce;  or  the  replies  of  Le  Conte  and 
Dawson,  of  Professors  Cook  and  Asa  Gray,  to  the  common  arguments 
against  Theism  and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  If  it  be  not  the  duty  of  the 
pastor  to  look  over  this  matter,  whose  duty  can  it  be?  Shall  young 
men  be  enrolled  in  our  Sunday-schools,  sit  in  our  pews,  attend  Chris- 
tian Endeavor,  Epworth  League,  and  other  young  people's  meetings, 
and  have  the  only  really  religious  literature  which  they  read  supplied 
by  the  news-stand,  the  public  libraries,  or  the  infidel  propaganda  of  our 
times?  A  pastor  who  does  not  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  trend  of  thought 
among  the  young  people  of  his  congregation  is  neglecting  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  duties  to  which,  as  a  pastor  and  a  preacher  of 
righteousness,  he  is  called  of  God.  We  who  are  well  fortified  in  the 
faith,  whose  confidence  in  the  general  truths  of  Christianity  has  been 
confirmed  by  years  of  religious  experience,  whose  early  faith  was  not 
assailed  by  the  claims  of  infidelity  as  now,  are  in  danger  of  forgetting 
the  imminent  peril  of  the  young  life  now  thronging  the  courts  of  God's 
house  and  engaging  in  Sunday-school  concerts  and  Christian  Endeavor 
demonstrations. 

The  pastor  will  pray  for  his  Sunday-school — teachers  and  pupils 
and  parents ;  he  will  pray  in  public  service  at  the  mid-week  prayer- 
meeting  and  in  his  closet  of  private  devotion.  He  will  preach  on  the 
subject  of  religious  education  and  give  the  Sunday-school  its  true  place. 
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He  will  give  helpful  talks  or  lectures  to  the  teachers  and  older  pupils  in 
biblical^  ethical,  experimental,  and  pedagogical  lines.  He  will  espe- 
cially promote  the  "  home-school/'  the  family  part  of  Sunday-school 
work,  which  for  the  last  thirty-five  years  has  been  a  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  Sunday-school  effort,  and  he  will  enlist  the  whole  church  in  the 
moral  and  financial  support  of  the  Sunday-school. 

Organization,  equipment,  instruction,  literature — these  are  all  im- 
portant, but  in  our  times  there  is  one  pressing  need  which  should  oc- 
cupy the  thought  and  enlist  the  most  emphatic  and  persistent  efforts 
of  the  true  pastor — the  development  of  a  practical  and  sturdy  piety, 
consistent  in  conduct,  fervent  in  spirit,  loyal  to  Christ  in  open  con- 
fession, a  piety  without  reproach  from  the  world  without,  dignified, 
genuine,  radical,  a  piety  that  will  command  the  respect  of  classmates 
in  the  day-school,  of  employers  in  shops  and  factories,  and  of  the  circles 
of  society  in  which  as  Christians  we  move — a  piety  without  cant  or 
hypocrisy — a  piety  genuine,  radical,  and  heroic.  What  are  our  organi- 
zations and  enthusiasm  worth  if  they  do  not  ultimate  in  character  and 
conduct?  It  is  to  this  ideal  of  result  in  Sunday-school  work  that  the 
pastor  should  look  with  greatest  anxiety.  Having  this,  the  ultimate 
ideal  will  prevent  frivolity  and  irreverence  in  the  worship  of  the  Sun- 
day-school and  of  the  sanctuary,  and  will  extend  the  true  spirit  of  re- 
ligion into  all  the  affairs  of  daily  social,  business,  and  recreative  life. 

The  pastor  should  have  more  to  say  than  any  one  else  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Sunday-school  teachers.  If  he  does  not  know  the  candidates  he 
should  delay  their  recognition  by  the  church  until  he  does  know  them. 
These  candidates  should  be  trained  under  his  care  that  they  may  know 
what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach,  and  that  he  may  know  that  they  know 
these  things.  If  unable  to  conduct  a  normal  class  himself,  he  should 
select  and  train  with  greatest  care  the  conductors  of  such  normal  class, 
and  by  occasional  lectures  before  the  teachers,  by  the  selection  of  the 
best  Sunday-school  teachers'  literature  (in  which  this  age  abounds)  he 
should  cause  his  teachers  to  feel  that  they  are  in  some  sense  lay- 
preachers  in  the  church  and  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  doctrines 
in  which  they  train  their  pupils. 

In  all  this  work  in  behalf  of  the  Sunday-school  the  pastor  is  only 
increasing  his  power  as  a  preacher;  collecting  material  which  will  in- 
terest and  instruct  his  congregation ;  preparing  his  congregation  to  ap- 
preciate the  results  of  his  diligent  effort;  coming  into  closer  sympathy 
with  those  who  are  suffering  or  in  temptation,  and  being  all  the  better 
helped  by  his  relation  to  them  in  the  Sunday-school  to  bring  the  balm 
that  comforts,  the  arguments  that  strengthen,  and  the  appeals  that  in- 
spire. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  pastor  who  assumes  this  respon- 
sible  work  with  a  spirit  of  authority  or  self-glorification  deserves  to 
fail,  and  the  pastor  who  through  especial  activity  in  the  discharge  of 
his  pastoral  responsibility  should  alienate  from  him  the  Sunday-school 
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administration  and  thus  imperil  his  pastoral  relation  would  better  leave 
his  churchy  that  some  stronger  hand  may  grasp  the  helm^  and  he  find 
a  field  where  he  can  be  pastor  of  the  whole  church  and  not  merely  a 
patient  plodder  in  what  some  call  the  ^*  pastorate"  or  a  brilliant  de* 
claimer  in  the  pulpit. 

After  years  of  devotion  as  a  specialist  to  the  Sunday-school  work 
it  is  my  profound  conviction  that  nothing  is  so  much  needed  to-day  for 
the  increase  of  the  power  and  success  of  the  Sunday-school  as  intelli- 
gent^ sympathetic^  persistent  pastoral  oversight  and  activity. 


in.— "THE  SYMPATHY  OF    RELIGIONS.^ 

By  Pbofbssob  William    C.    Wilkinson,    D.D.,    University    of 

Chicago. 

I  QUOTE  my  title,  for  it  is  not,  in  the  sense  of  originality,  my  own. 
The  phrase  is  one  first  used,  I  believe — at  least  first  as  a  title — by  Mr. 
T.  W.  Higginson.  A  paper  so  named  was  published  by  that  writer  in 
The  Badicaly  a  long-extinct  organ  of  "  liberal"  religion,  as  many  as 
twenty-three  years  ago.  The  same  paper  was  revived,  without  revision, 
by  its  author  for  use  before  the  celebrated  Parliament  of  Religions  in 
Chicago  in  1893.  In  a  "  preliminary  note"  to  a  new  pamphlet  edition 
of  the  essay,  issued  at  that  time,  Mr.  Higginson  tells  us  that  he  origi- 
nally wrote  it  in  the  winter  of  1855-56. 

Mr.  Higginson' s  tract,  which  is  still,  I  believe,  doing  missionary 
work  in  the  cause  of  comparative  religion,  is  a  plausible  and  seduc- 
tively written  plea  on  behalf  of  the  notion  that  all  religious  faiths,  in- 
cluding the  Christian,  are  at  bottom  and  in  essential  spirit  the  same. 
I  well  remember  the  significant  air  with  which,  many  years  ago,  a  cer- 
tain distinguished  divine,  the  president  of  an  orthodox  school  of  the- 
ology, placed  in  my  hands  for  examination  the  number  of  The  Radical 
containing  this  essay.  There  was  conveyed  by  the  president's  manner, 
without  explicit  words  to  convey  it,  the  impression  that  here  was  a 
statement  of  the  case  of  comparative  religion  well  adapted  to  stagger 
the  mind  of  even  the  thoughtful  evangelical  believer.  I  myself  read 
the  article  with  a  somewhat  dazed  and  bewildered  intelligence.  There 
was  apparent  candor  in  the  writer.  There  was  the  assumption,  appar- 
ently well-supported,  of  wide  familiarity  on  his  part  with  the  literature 
of  his  subject.  References,  very  definite,  to  ostensibly  commanding 
authorities,  were  numerous.  The  easy  learning  at  the  service  of  the 
author  was,  indeed,  overawing.  In  short,  I  received  a  deep  and  long- 
enduring  impression  from  the  reading  of  the  article. 

Long  subsequently,  circumstances  led  me  to  a  considerably  extended 
and  careful  first-hand  exploration  of  the  sacred  literature  of  Buddhism. 
When  I  thus  say  '^  first-handi''  I  mean  to  imply  that  I  read  those  docu- 
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ments  themselves  (in  translation)  wMcli  compose  the  Buddhist  saored 
books;  this  in  distinction  from  depending  on  representations  of  Bud- 
dhism supplied  by  writers  on  comparative  religion.  The  result  was  a 
complete  revolution  in  my  mind.  Whereas  before — ^years  previously 
to  my  encounter  of  Mr.  Higginson^s  essay — I  had  conceived  a  confident 
presumptive  view  highly  favorable  to  the  ethical  claims  of  the  Bud- 
dhist system^  not  doubting  that  it  was  well  able  to  sustain  comparison 
in  this  regard  with  Christianity  itself^  I  now  became  convinced  that 
the  representations  on  the  subject  current  among  reputed  authorities  in 
the  domain  of  comparative  religion  were  the  offspring  of  imperfect 
consideration  on  their  part,  together  often  with  a  too  eager  desire  to 
be  generous  in  their  treatment  of  an  alien  reli&pon.  Buddhism  I  found 
to  be,  judged  from  itself,  as  radically  unsound  in  its  ethical  teachings, 
as  logically  it  ought  to  be  to  have  produced  the  fruits  visible  and  con- 
spicuous in  the  life  and  the  civilization  of  its  adherents. 

With  a  little  wholesome  skepticism,  that  is^  spirit  of  doubt  and  in- 
quiry, thus  engendered,  I  looked  over  Mr.  Higginson's  paper  on  "  The 
Sympathy  of  Eeligions"  again.  The  new  result  was  to  convince  me 
that  this  writer — with  whose  sentiments,  literary  and  ethical,  I  have 
often  found  myself  in  delightful  accord — ^was,  in  the  matter  of  the 
present  discussion,  led  wide  of  the  truth  by  a  very  natural  readiness 
on  his  part  both  to  accept  without  verification  statements  met  with  by 
him  in  various  quarters  that  seemed  to  favor  the  contention  he  was 
making,  and  to  bring  forward  citations,  as  of  weight  and  authority, 
having  but  a  fallacious  appearance  of  pertinency  to  his  case.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  present  article  to  offer  a  few  examples  of  the  inadver- 
tences thus  described  into  which  Mr.  Higginson  has  fallen  in  discuss- 
ing the  "sympathy  of  religions."  It  would  be  interesting  and,  I 
doubt  not,  fruitful,  to  search  our  author  out  at  every  point  of  his  argu- 
ment; but  my  aim  will  be  fulfilled  if  I  succeed  only  in  inducing  my 
readers  to  doubt,  provisionally  at  least,  whenever  they  meet,  as  in 
these  days  of  "liberalism"  they  are  certain  often  to  do,  with  large 
claims  on  behalf  of  the  various  non-Christian  religions  of  the  world. 

I  had,  several  summers  ago,  a  day  of  hurried  opportunity  at  the 
British  Museum,  which  I  resolved  to  devote  in  large  part  to  following 
up  some  of  Mr.  Higginson's  statements  as  of  fact  to  their  verification, 
if  verification  for  them  were  to  be  found.  Naturally  I  was  first  inter- 
ested to  trace  thus  something  said  about  the  comparative  value  of 
Buddhism.  The  following  statement  met  my  eye.  Mr.  Higginson 
says  (page  18  of  his  pamphlet) :  "  Hue,  the  Eoman  Catholic  mission- 
ary, described  in  such  truthful  colors  the  religious  influence  of  Bud- 
dhism in  Tibet,  that  his  book  was  put  in  the  Index  ExpurgatoAus  at 
Bome."  A  foot-note  on  the  same  page  informs  us  that  "the  condem- 
nation of  Huc^s  book  is  mentioned  by  Max  MtQler  ("Chips,"  etc..  Am. 
ed.,  I.,  187)."  This  foot-note  statement  is  made  in  form  as  if  simply 
conveying  a  bit  of  interesting  information;   perhaps^  however,  Mr. 
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Higginson  meant  to  quote  Max  Mtlller  as  his  authority.  The  point 
thus  made  for  Buddhism  (and  incidentally  against  Christianity  as  rep- 
resented by  the  Eoman  Catholic  hierarchy)  pleases  Mr.  Higginson  so 
much  that  he  recurs  to  it  on  pages  22  and  23,  in  the  following  words : 
"  Tennent,  living  amid  the  lowest  form  of  it  [Buddhism]  in  Ceylon, 
says  that  its  code  of  morals  is  'second  only  to  that  of  Christianity  it- 
self,' and  enjoins  'every  conceivable  virtue  and  excellence.'  Shall  we 
not  rejoice  in  this  consoling  discovery?  'Yes, '  said  the  simple-hearted 
Abb^  Hue;  so  he  published  his  account  of  Buddhism,  and  saw  the 
book  excommunicated." 

The  motiveof  the  author  in  his  essay  seems  to  come  out  unawares 
in  his  choice  of  the  word  "  truthful" — "  such  truthful  colors,"  he  says. 
Not  "such  favorable  colors."  They  might  be  "favorable,"  and  not 
"truthful."  But  if  "truthful,"  they  must  be  "favorable,"  is  Mr. 
Higginson's  subtle  implication.  A  fine  witness  for  Buddhism  is  an 
unwilling  one,  out  of  whom  the  favorable  truth  must  be  wrung.  All 
the  better  for  Mr.  Higginson's  case,  if  the  witness  is  condemned  by 
nominal  Christianity  for  his  mere  "truthfulness."  Well,  I  called  on 
the  library  attendant  for  the  Index  Expurgatoriusj  interested  to  see 
with  my  own  eyes  the  alleged  entry  of  condemnation.  I  got  the  last 
edition,  and,  as  I  remember,  whatever  edition  available  was  at  the 
same  time  nearest  and  subsequent  to  the  date  of  Hue's  book.  To  my 
surprise  Hue's  name  did  not  occur  in  the  Indexy  nor  did  the  title  of 
his  book.  I  then  thought  it  would  be  curious  to  see  Hue's  book  itself, 
and  try  if  I  could  find  those  "  truthful  colors"  of  his  in  description  of 
Buddhism,  which  ought  to  have  attracted  the  condemnation  of  the 
negligent  Propaganda.     I  got  both  the  French  and  the  English  texts. 

Glancing  over  the  introductory  parts  I  was  surprised  again.  There, 
instead  of  condemnation  expressed,  was  a  note  printed  from  Cardinsd 
Antonelli,  the  Pope's  minister,  bearing  date  January  14,  1856.  This 
note  expresses,  on  the  Holy  Father's  part,  the  Pope's  satisfaction  with 
his  (Hue's)  two  works  on  Tibet  and  the  Chinese  Empire,  as  also  his 
hope  that  he  (Hue)  would  continue  to  serve  by  his  writings  the  cause 
of  religion  and  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  Holiness  trans- 
mitted his  apostolic  benediction.  Even  the  "  Encyclopsedia  Britan- 
nica,"  I  incidentally  observed  afterward  (vol.  iii,  p.  375),  says  of  the 
story  about  the  condemnation  by  the  Propaganda  of  Hue's  book,  that 
it  "  seems  to  be  untrue."  The  writer  who  says  this  might,  at  no  great 
cost  of  pains,  have  enabled  himself  to  use  more  confident  and  more 
positive  language.  Verification  of  statements  is,  like  Falstaff's  "  in- 
stinct," "a  great  matter." 

Evidently,  Mr.  Higginson  should  at  this  point  either  have  verified 
his  supposed  information,  or  guarded  his  own  use  of  it  with  a  clause, 
e.g. J  "I  have  seen  it  stated,"  etc.  Turning  to  the  place  in  Max  Mtll- 
ler's  "Chips"  referred  to  by  Mr.  Higginson,  I  find  the  latter's  refer- 
ence a  well-warranted  one.     Professor  Max  Mtlller,  accordingly,  is  in 
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the  same  predicament  with  the  man  who  cites  him,  namely,  the  pre- 
dicament of  a  writer  risking  himself  in  an  important  statement  not 
verified,  and,  as  it  turns  out,  not  verifiable.  Writers  like  Mr.  Higgin- 
son  and  Max  MUller  may  be  very  interesting  to  read,  but  they  are  not 
safe  to  follow. 

But,  the  fact  signally  failing  of  the  alleged  condemnation,  did  not 
the  book  named  make,  nevertheless,  highly  favorable  representations 
of  Buddhism?  I  can  only  reply  that  I  turned  over  nearly  or  quite  all 
the  pages  of  the  volume  without  finding  such.  The  nearest  approach 
that  I  found  to  highly  favorable  descriptions  was  where  (tom.  11.,  chap, 
i.)  Hue  speaks  of  a  reformed  Buddhism,  with  ritual,  etc.,  much  like 
Eoman  Catholicism.  This  resemblance  and  improvement  he  attributes 
to  Roman  Catholic  missions  of  long  ago  in  that  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  his  "Travels  in  Tartary,"  etc.,  he  describes  with  horror  the 
practise  of  self-disemboweling  prevalent  among  Tibetan  Buddhists. 
In  his  work,  "Christianity  in  China,  etc.,"  (tom.  IV.,  p.  2,  Paris, 
1857),  Hue  says  that  a  Catholic  writer  (whom  he  names)  "exaggerates 
much,  in  our  opinion,  the  relations  which  he  supposed  he  discovered, 
in  point  of  doctrine,  between  Christianity  and  *la  doctrine  Lamsuque' 
[Tibetan  Buddhism].'* 

Such  are  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  I  have  found  them,  bearing  on 
one  signal  point  in  Mr.  Higginson's  plea.  The  inference  I  draw  is 
that  Mr.  Higginson  was  here  at  least  (and  probably  elsewhere)  not 
careful  enough  in  his  research,  that  he  took  for  granted  too  easily 
what,  if  true,  would  make  in  his  favor. 

The  whole  essay,  notwithstanding  that  it  bristles  so  with  ostensible 
learning,  is  written  in  a  highly  uncritical  temper.  I  instance  the  bold 
identification  of  all  religions  occurring  on  page  9.  Here,  apparently 
because  it  suits  the  purpose  in  view,  Mr.  Higginson  uses  language 
quite  as  if,  in  his  own  opinion,  Eoman  Catholicism  (and  Greek)  were 
the  same  as  Christianity.  Proper  critical  writing  would  surely  have 
made  a  distinction.  There  are  certain  undisputed  documents,  com- 
prising what  is  generally  called  the  Bible,  that  define  Christianity. 
Those  documents  know  little  or  nothing  of  what,  in  the  following 
freely  written  passage,  is  by  Mr.  Higginson  attributed  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  in  order  to  identify  it  with  Buddhism,  and,  still  more 
questionably,  with  other  ethnic  cults : 

"  The  same  religious  institutions — monks,  missionaries,  priests,  and 
pilgrims.  The  same  ritual — prayers,  liturgies,  sacrifices,  sermons, 
hymns.  The  same  implements — frankincense,  candles,  holy  water, 
relics,  amulets,  votive  offerings.  The  same  symbols — the  cross,  the 
ball,  the  triangle,  the  serpent,  the  all-seeing  eye,  the  halo  of  rays,  the 
tree  of  life.     The  same  saints,  angels,  and  martyrs." 

Another  very  uncritical  slip  on  Mr.  Higginson's  part  is  the  follow- 
ing. He  is  attempting  to  show  that  the  ideal  man,  the  "Messiah,"  is 
the  same  to  all  the  different  religions.  He  says :  "  He  is  predicted  by 
prophecy,  hailed  by  sages,  born  of  a  virgin,  attended  by  miracle, 
home  to  heaven  without  tasting  deathy  and  with  promise  of  return." 

Mr.  Higginson  was  once,  I  believe,  a  Unitarian  minister.  He  was 
certainly  as  such  bound  to  know  that  Jesus,  at  least,  is  not  repre- 
sented to  have  been  "borne  to  heaven  without  tasting  death."  The 
crucifixion  and  death  of  Jesus  occupy  a  very  conspicuous  place  in  the 
most  universally  familiar  history  in  the  world. 
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He  proceeds  in  the  very  next  sentence  to  say,  "  Zoroaster  and  Con- 
facius  have  no  human  father.'*  The  intention,  of  course,  is  to  parallel 
the  case  of  Jesus.  Now  it  would  be  a  wide  negative  to  establish  the 
proposition  that  no  legend  ever  represented  Zoroaster  as  without  hu- 
man father.  But  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica''  article  on  the  sub- 
ject knows  nothing  of  such  a  legend.  On  the  contrary,  that  suppos- 
ably  well-informed  work,  here  following  the  authority  of  the  later  (and 
more  myth-loving)  Avesta,  names,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  Zoro- 
aster's father,  Pourushaspa.  I  carefully,  though  hastily,  explored  all 
the  chief  books  of  reference  to  be  found  in  the  reading-room  of  the 
British  Museum,  without  lighting  on  anything  to  warrant  Mr.  Higgin- 
son's  easy  and  confident  statement.  As  to  Confucius,  the  case  is  still 
more  clear  against  Mr.  Higginson.  The  "  Encyclopasdia  Britannica," 
in  the  most  commonplace  manner,  tells  all  about  the  lineage  of  the  Chi- 
nese sage,  with  never  a  hint  of  anything  extranatural  in  the  premises. 
Shuh-liang  Heih  was  the  father's  name.  Kow  it  may  conceivably  be 
that  Mr.  Higginson  could  tell  us  where  he  came  upon  his  information 
about  the  non-human  paternity  of  the  Persian  and  Chinese  sages.  But 
surely  nothing  that  he  could  thus  tell  us  would  justify  him  in  using 
language  to  imply,  as  his  language  does  imply,  that  the  fatherlessness 
of  Zoroaster  and  of  Confucius  was  a  common  and  current  accepted  myth 
concerning  those  personages.  I  do  not  charge  Mr.  Higginson  with 
consciously  unfair  treatment  of  his  subject.  I  think  that  he  sincerely 
loves  the  truth.  But  I  think  also  that  in  the  present  discussion  he 
was  much  too  sure  of  having  already,  as  to  his  main  contention,  found 
the  truth,  and  that  he  therefore  quite  too  easily  assumed  for  certain 
many  un verifiable  things  that  promised  to  help  him  make  out  his  case. 

Mr.  Higginson's  title,  happy  as  a  kind  of  fallacious  argument  in 
itself,  apparently  misled  the  author,  as  it  is  well  adapted  to  mislead 
his  readers.  What  the  elaborate  array  made  of  learned  citation  goes 
to  prove,  is  not  at  all  that  there  is  a  real  sympathy  between  the  ethnic 
cults  and  Christianity.  Between  the  adherents  of  those  cults  and  the 
adherents  of  Christianity,  there  is  a  bond  of  sympathy  in  the  fact 
that  all  in  common  have  a  religious  nature,  and  that  this  common  re- 
ligious nature,  left  without  revelation  or  disregarding  revelation,  tends 
to  exhibit  itself  in  like  forms  of  outward  expression.  But,  to  take 
one  example  (that  a  vital  example),  whereas  Christianity  plumply  says, 
"Lie  not  one  to  another,"  and  adds  no  explanatory  clause.  Buddhism 
says  "Lie  not,"  but  subjoins  this  pregnant  condition:  "To  constitute 
a  lie,  there  rmist  be  the  discovery  by  the  person  deceived  that  wTuit  ha^ 
been  told  him  is  not  tTnte.^' — Hardy's  "Manual  of  Buddhism,"  p.  486. 

Is  it  "sympathy,"  or  is  it  antipathy,  that  subsists  between  Chris- 
tianity and  Buddhism  at  a  point  so  vital  as  that  of  truth-telling? 

Mr.  Higginson  unconsciously,  and  almost,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of 
himself,  acknowledges  virtually  that  his  real  contention,  or  at  least  his 
real  argument,  is,  as  I  have  said,  not  for  a  "sympathy  of  religions," 
but  for  a  sympathy  of  religious  nature  in  man.  For,  read  what  he 
says,  p.  12:  "Even  where,  as  among  the  Buddhists,  the  reported 
teachings  of  the  founder  seem  to  ignore  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  the 
popular  instinct  is  too  strong  for  the  teacher,  so  that  the  Buddhist  races 
are  not  atheistic."  Which  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  the  religious 
nature  in  man  is  too  strong  for  a  given  religion.  Mr.  Higginson  here 
gives  up  his  "  sympathy  of  religions,"  to  establish  a  religious  sympathy 
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of  human  nature.     And  to  establish  this,  I  repeat  in  conclusion,  is  the 
unconscious  whole  effect  of  Mr.  Higginson's  elaborate  essay. 

The  fatuity,  the  audacity,  of  attempting  to  make  out  "  sympathy^' 
between  Christianity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  religious  system,  on  the 
other,  which  teaches  as  is  shown  above  about  truth-telling,  a  religious 
system  which  knows  no  God,  which  knows  no  such  thing  as  sin,  which 
tmows  no  immortality  but  annihilation,  and  which  knows  no  redeemer 
but  one's  self! 

IV.— GOD'S   GLORY   IN    THE    HEAVENS.* 

Bt  Charlbs  a.  Young,  LL.D.,  Pbofbssor  of  Abtronoht  in  the  College  of 
New  Jebset,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

There  is  a  prevalent  impression  among  good  people  that  science  and  re- 
ligion are  antagonistic— that  the  study  of  nature  indisposes  Its  votaries  to  the 
worship  and  the  service  of  God.  The  notion  very  likely  comes,  in  part  at 
least,  from  the  indisputable  fact  that  scientific  study  does  render  its  adepts  less  ' 
ready  to  assent  to  traditional  opinions  without  question,  and  makes  them  rather 
impatient  of  mere  ''authority"  in  matters  of  opinion. 

There  is.  however,  no  piety  in  an  unintelligent  acceptance  of  truth,  and  no 
irreligion  in  Independence  of  thought.  In  fact,  we  believe  that,  even  from  the 
purely  religious  point  of  view,  the  tendency  of  scientific  work  is  distinctly  8alu> 
tary,  in  strengthening  our  reverence  for  truth  as  truth,  even  when  it  compels  the 
change  of  old  and  long-confirmed  beliefs ;  in  weakening  the  hold  upon  us  of 
what  is  merely  near  and  obvious;  and  in  requiring  our  recognition  of  great 
powers  and  forces  that  are  invisible  and,  as  yet,  hopelessly  mysterious.  Espe- 
pecially  is  this  true  of  astronomical  science. 

It  is  still  as  true  as  when  the  Psalmist  wrote  it  first,  that  ''the  heavens  de- 
clare the  glory  of  God ;  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handiwork.  Day  unto 
day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  sheweth  knowledge. "  In  some  ways  it 
is  even  truer  now  han  then,  because  to-day  the  words  have  a  grander  significance 
than  they  could  have  had  to  David.  To  him  the  heavens  were  not  so  very  vast, 
nor  so  very  far  away :  the  stars  were  only  glittering  points  set  in  an  overarching 
sphere,  and,  for  him,  they  and  the  sun  and  the  moon  were  mere  appendages  of 
the  earth,  of  no  importance  except  as  beautiful  and  useful  servitors  of  man- 
kind. Now  we  know  an  immeasurable  universe,  compared  with  which  our  own 
great  world  itself  is  only  the  merest  speck~a  raindrop  in  the  ocean— a  mote  in 
the  sunbeam. 

"He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens,  ""he  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  can  not 
contain, "  was  Indeed  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  very  great  as  compared  with  any 
earthly  potentate :  but  what  shall  we  now  say  of  Him  who  inhabits  the  immen- 
sity of  space  revealed  by  science?  who  by  His  immediate,  all-pervading  pres- 
ence actuates  and  vivifies  the  universe  of  universes?— of  Him  to  whom  we  still, 
but  with  a  clearer  understanding,  address  the  adoring  words  of  the  prophet : 
"  Of  old,  O  Lord,  hast  thou  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens 
are  the  work  of  thy  hands :  they  shall  perish,  but  thou  shalt  endure :  as  a 
vesture  shalt  thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed :  but  thou  art  the 
same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end. " 

I  think  it  is  unquestionable  that  as  men  have  come  to  know  more  of  the 
material  universe,  they  have  had  continually  revealed  to  them  something  more 
of  the  glory  and  majesty  of  the  Creator.  Here,  and  for  the  present,  we  see  only 
"through  a  glass,  darkly,"  but  as  time   goes  6n  we  catch  more  frequent 

This  remarkable  article,  condensed  from  part  of  a  thrilling  lecture  by  thiadistlngoiBhed 
American  astronomer,  is  to  be  followed  by  a  second  article  along  the  same  general  Unau 
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glimpses  of  the  ineffable  brightness,  and  recognize  more  and  more  distinctly  the 
presence  and  the  power  of  the  Omnipotent ;  far  beyond  our  vision  and  6ur  touch 
indeed,  but  inthnated,  and  to  some  extent  manifested,  in  all  the  phenomena  which 
we  can  apprehend. 

We  must  admit,  however,  a  limitation  as  to  the  range  of  this  natural  revelation 
of  Qod.  so  far  at  least  as  it  appears  in  the  science  of  Astronomy.  One  would 
not  dare  to  say  that  he  con  see  in  the  phenomena  of  the  starry  heavens  very  much 
that  bears  upon  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity  ;^very  much,  for  instance, 
that  goes  to  demonstrate  His  holiness,  His  justice,  or  His  mercy. 

For  such  evidence,  apart  from  revelation,  we  must  look  rather  at  the  moral  law 
written  upon  the  human  heart ;  and  especially  at  the  course  of  history,  where  we 
may  clearly  recognize  **the  power  not  ourselves  which  makes  for  righteous- 
ness. "  and  find  indications  of  the  character  of  Him  who  overrules  and  directs 
the  ever-ascending  progress  of  the  human  race. 

I  may  add,  too,  that  we  find  in  the  system  of  the  stare  less  evidence  perhaps  of 
the  Divine  **  ingenuity  " — ^if  we  may  use  the  word — fewer  cases  of  obvious  **  con- 
trivance, "  than  in  the  world  of  organic  nature.  It  is  in  the  structure  of  living 
beings  that  the  most  striking  instances  of  this  kind  occur.  Such  organs  as  the 
eye  and  ear  and  the  human  hand,  and  the  wonderful  arrangements  by  which  the 
continuity  and  permanence  of  races  are  maintained,  have  few,  if  any,  parallels 
among  astronomical  phenomena. 

The  really  impressive  lessons  of  the  stare  relate  to  the  greatness  and  eternity  of 
God ;  His  unity ;  His  omnipresence  and  aU-pervading  power;  and  especially  the 
wonderful  manner  in  which,  by  a  few  simple  laws.  He  has  built  and  organized 
the  glorious  architecture  of  the  heavens— radiant  throughout  with  a  clear  intel- 
ligence, which  we.  His  creatures,  can  recognize  and  measurably  comprehend. 
Astronomy  stands  unrivaled  among  the  sciences  in  the  emphasis  with  which  she 
teaches  these  lessons :  no  other  so  forcibly,  so  overwhelmingly,  impresses  the 
thoughtful  mind  with  the  infiniteness  of  God,  and  the  relative  insignificance  of 
man  and  the  little  globe  upon  which  we  live.  **  What  is  man  that  thou  art 
mhidful  of  him.  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him !"— this  the  student 
of  astronomy  learns  to  say  with  a  profounder  and  more  intelligent  humility  than 
any  other  person  can. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  he  too,  I  think,  is  likely  to  recognize  more  distinctly 
than  most  other  men  the  high  dignity  of  our  human  nature,  made  in  the  image 
of  God  and  partaking  of  the  Divine ;  able  in  a  very  real  sense  to  ''comprehend" 
the  whole  material  universe,  to  share  the  thoughts  of  God,  and  think  them  after 
Him. 

And  now  let  us  in  the  firat  place  consider  the  txigtnesa  of  the  astronomical  uni- 
verse as  in  some  sense  a  revelation  of  God's  greatness.  Clearly  He  is^eater 
than  any  or  all  the  worlds  that  He  has  made,  and  so  in  contrasting  the  immen- 
sity of  that  portion  of  creation  which  we  can  see  with  the  littleness  of  our  own 
sphere  of  action,  we  shall  advance  toward  a  conception  of  the  tremendous  mean- 
ing of  His  omnipresence— advance  toward  it,  not  reach  it ;  for  it  is  certain  that 
our  sensible  universe  is  but  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  mighty  whole.  The 
domain  of  astronomy  is  only  a  little  comer  of  God's  material  kingdom ;  yet  even 
this  little  comer  is  so  vast  that  we  can  attain  to  some  conception  of  its  immensity 
only  by  degrees ;  beginning  with  the  smaller  and  the  nearer,  and  so  ascending, 
step  by  step,  through  unimaginable  heights  until  we  reach  the  limits  of  our 
human  observation. 

Compared  with  ourselves,  and  with  the  region  we  can  fairly  see  around  us,  the 
earth  itself  is  certainly  immense :  one  who  has  made  its  circuit  appreciates  its 
greatness.  Compare  a  man  even  with  mountains  or  lakes  or  rivere,  not  to  speak 
of  continents  and  oceans,  and  how  small  he  is  1  All  the  thousands  of  millions  of 
human  beings  who  have  inhabited  the  earth  since  history  began  (probably  about 
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fifty  thousand  millions)  could  be  seated,  as  roomily  as  an  ordinary  church-con- 
gregation, upon  the  surface  of  tlie  single  State  of  New  Jersey.  If  we  could  have 
no  knowledge  of  anything  beyond  our  own  terrestrial  globe  itself  we  should 
rightly  feel  that  a  man,  or  even  the  whole  race  of  men,  is  but  the  small  dust  of 
the  balance  when  weighed  against  the  world ;  feeble  and  helpless  against  the 
wild  powers  of  storm  and  wave  and  earthquake. 

But  we  are  not  so  restricted  in  our  knowledge.  The  heavens  are  full  of  ob- 
jects that  from  the  beginning  have  riveted  the  attention  and  excited  the  curiosity 
of  men.  Let  us  in  imagination  leave  the  region  of  the  earth  and  attempt  the 
tremendous  journey  to  the  sun.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss  the 
methods  by  which  astronomers  have  been  able  to  stretch  their  measuring  line 
across  the  stupendous  abyss,  and  so  to  affix  their  scale  of  miles  to  the  great  chart 
of  the  solar  system :  for  this  distance  of  the  sun  is  now  the  standard  unit  of  all 
human  measures  of  the  celestial  spaces,  like  the  golden  reed  with  which  the 
angel  measured  the  walls  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  The  problem  has  not  been  an 
easy  one,  and  its  first  approximate  solution  was  attained  only  in  the  last  century, 
by  means  of  the  transits  of  Venus  in  1761  and  1769.  Since  then  various  other 
much  more  accurate  methods  have  been  devised  and  carried  out,  all  of  which 
practically  agree  in  showing  that  the  radius  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth  is  a  trifle 
less  than  ninety-three  millions  of  miles — somewhat  more  than  thirty -seven  hun- 
dred times  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  It  is  a  distance  so  great  that  mere 
figures  convey  no  adequate  conception  of  it,  and  we  are  driven  to  illustrations  to 
make  it  in  the  least  intelligible. 

We  compare  it  with  railway  journeys,  and  find  that  the  Empire  State  Express, 
on  its  schedule  of  sixty  miles  an  hour,  would  occupy  174  years  upon  the  trip, 
running  day  and  night,  without  a  single  stop  or  slackening  of  speed :  and  the 
fare,  at  even  the  lowest  excursion  rate  of  only  one  cent  a  mile,  would  be  nearly 
a  million  of  dollars.  If  sound  could  travel  through  the  celestial  spac^  at  the 
same  velocity  as  In  our  air,  it  would  require  fourteen  years  for  the  boom  of  one 
of  the  great  explosions,  which  sometimes  occur  upon  the  sun,  to  reach  us.  If 
Bome  electric  cable  could  be  stretched  between  the  earth  and  sun,  capable  of 
transmitting  its  telegraphic  signals  at  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand  miles  a  second 
—-a  speed  never  yet  attained  in  terrestrial  telegraphy — it  would  be  nearly  an 
hour  before  the  touch  of  the  key  at  one  end  of  the  line  would  report  itself  at  the 
other.  Swift  light  itself,  darting  186, 880 'miles  each  second,  is  eight  minutes 
and  a  third  upon  the  way. 

It  is  a  tremendous  distance ;  and  yet  across  the  abyss  the  sun  exerts  its  power 
upon  the  earth,  and  controls  the  motion  of  her  huge  mass  as  she  whirls  along 
her  orbit  nearly  twenty  miles  a  second  (more  than  forty  times  as  swiftly  as  a 
cannon-ball) ,  holding  her  to  her  course  by  bonds  of  attraction,  invisible  and  im- 
palpable indeed,  but  in  strength  equivalent  to  the  breaking  strain  of  ropes  of 
steel  attached  to  every  square  inch  of  her  surface.  Stated  in  cold  figures  the  mu- 
tual attraction  between  the  sun  and  earth  is  an  unceasing  pull  of  860,000  mil- 
lions of  millions  of  tons. 

And  across  the  yawning  gulf  the  sun  pours  the  streams  of  radiance  which  we 
call  light  and  heat,  supplying  all  the  energy  which  operates  upon  the  surface  of 
our  globe.  By  sun-power  the  winds  blow,  and  the  waters  run,  and  engines 
drive  their  wheels— nay,  even  plants  and  animals  grow,  and  move,  and  perform 
their  varied  functions  only  by  means  of  the  energy  brought  them  in  the  solar 
rays.  We  can  not  undertake  at  this  time  to  follow  out  its  ptotean  transforma- 
tions, and  justify  such  statements ;  but  they  are  strictly  true,  and  only  a  part  of 
the  truth :  for  to  all  the  planets  of  our  system  the  sun,  from  the  material  point  of 
view,  is  the  symbol  and  vicegerent  of  the  Deity  himself— the  most  magnifi- 
cently glorious  of  all  created  objects,— the  single  one  whose  removal  would  be  a 
death-chill  to  every  form  of  activity. 
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Compared  with  the  earth  the  son  is  immense  in  magnitude :  so  huge,  that  if 
tiie  earth  were  placed  in  the  center  of  his  glohe  the  distant  moon  would  be  but 
little  more  than  half-way  to  his  surface.  Its  bulk  is  more  than  a  million  and  a 
quarter  times  that  of  the  earth,  and  its  mass  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
times  as  great. 

If  the  intensest  heat  and  most  dazzling  briUiance  may  be  spoken  of  as  **  fire,  " 
then  is  the  sun  a  globe  of  fire,  unmatchable  except  among  the  stars— a  fire,  how- 
CTer,  too  hot  to  *'bum''  in  any  such  sense  as  the  fires  of  our  earthly  furnaces. 
No  fuel  is  being  consumed,  but  for  thousands,  and  probably  for  millions,  of  years 
the  vast  globe  of  elementary  gases  has,  by  a  gradual  shrinkage,  maintained  its 
blaze,  and  possibly  even  increased  the  fury  of  it.  Every  square  foot  of  its  enor- 
mous surface  pours  off  continuously  an  amount  of  heat  equivalent  to  more  than 
ten  thousand  horse-power  of  energy,  and  keeps  up  a  temperature  far  higher  than 
that  of  our  fiercest  furnace.  It  seems  at  first  as  if  we  had  here  repeated  the  mir- 
acle of  the  burning  bush,  and  on  a  scale  as  much  grander  as  the  heavens  are 
vaster  than  the  earth ;  it  is  not  so,  however— the  end  wiU  come ;  but  in  such  a 
process  centuries  and  millenniums  count  only  as  minutes  in  a  human  life. 

The  earth  and  moon  are  not  the  only  attendants  of  the  sun.  His  domain  is 
vastly  more  extensive.  Four  planets,  which  in  scale  of  magnitude  are  of  the 
same  order  as  the  earth,  are  nearest  to  him,  the  earth  being  third  in  distance, 
while  Mercury  and  Venus  revolve  within  her  orbit,  and  Mars,  attended  by  his 
two  pigmy  moons,  pursues  his  course  at  a  distance  once  and  a  half  as  great  as 
ours.  It  is  worth  noting  as  we  pass  that  this  latter  planet  is  better  situated  for 
our  observation  than  any  other,  and  so  is  better  known  to  us ;  also  that  in  many  of 
its  conditions  is  the  most  earth-like  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  within  the  range 
of  observation ;  and  there,  if  anywhere,  there  may  be  life  to  some  extent  resem- 
bling that  which  inhabits  the  earth.  But  of  the  actual  existence  of  such  life 
upon  it  we  have  as  yet  no  proof  whatever,  and  no  reasonable  ground  for  either 
assertion  or  denial,  some  recent  sensational  reports  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. All  that  can  be  safely  said  is  simply  this :  that  such  life  as  ours  could  not 
possibly  flourish,  or  even  be  maintained,  on  any  other  single  one  of  all  the  mil- 
lions of  bodies  which  the  telescope  reveals. 

Par  beyond  Mars  revolve  the  so-called  major  planets— the  giant  Jupiter  with 
his  five  attendants ;  the  ringed  Saturn,  accompanied  by  eight ;  Uranus  with  his 
fairy  retinue  of  Ariel,  Umbriel,  Titania,  and  Oberon ;  and  still  beyond,  and  thirty 
times  as  far  from  the  sun  as  we  are,  the  remote  Neptune  with  his  single  moon. 
It  is  a  great,  an  immense  dominion,  this  of  the  sun :  no  less  than  5,600  millions 
of  miles  across. 

But  vast  as  the  Solar  System  really  is,  it  is  hardly  more  than  the  merest  speck 
as  compared  with  the  universe  of  the  stars.  For  the  stars,  which  to  the  eye  look 
like  mere  glimmering  points  of  light,  and  even  defy  the  power  of  the  telescope 
to  give  them  any  apparent  size,  are  really  W7i»— some  of  them  certainly  many 
times  vaster  than  our  own— all  shining,  not  like  the  planets  with  borrowed 
light,  but  each  with  a  special  radiance  of  its  own,  and  appearing  small  only  be- 
cause of  their  inconceivable  remoteness. 

They  are  so  far  away  indeed  that  it  is  possible  to  effect  a  real  measurement  of 
the  distance  of  even  the  nearest  of  them  only  by  processes  and  observations  the 
most  delicate  and  refined  in  all  the  range  of  instrumental  science. 

It  may  be  within  the  recollection  of  a  few  of  our  readers  how  the  first  success 
was  obtained  by  the  immortal  Bessel  in  1888,  and  what  a  thrill  of  exultation  ran 
through  the  scientific  world  over  the  new  and  signal  victory.  Even  yet  a  half- 
page  list  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  would  include  all  the  stars  whose  distances  can 
be  regarded  as  fairly  known,  though  at  present  the  catalogue  is  beginning  to 
grow  with  some  rapidity  through  the  new  resources  of  photography.  As  the 
earth  deseribes  its  enormous  orbit  around  the  sun,  it  is  a  necessary  consequence 
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that  every  star  must,  and  really  does,  appear  to  sweep  out  in  the  sky  an  annual 
orbit  of  186  millions  of  miles  in  diameter,  the  precise  counterpart  of  our  own  mo> 
tion  around,  the  sun.  And  were  the  stars  at  any  reasonable  distance  (say  not 
more  than  a  few  thousand  times  as  distant  as  the  sun) ,  this  so-called  *"  parallactic" 
motion  would  be  not  only  obyious,  but  conspicuous,  and  the  interstellar  spaces 
would  have  been  bridged  by  Tycho  three  hundred  years  ago. 

But  in  fact  the  parallactic  motion  of  the  stars  is  so  slight,  so  minute,  that,  as 
has  been  already  said,  it  cap  be  detected  only  by  the  most  scrupulous  precision 
of  observation.  In  the  case  of  our  nearest  neighbor.  Alpha  Centauri,  the  whole 
width  of  its  apparent  annual  swing  is  less  than  the  thickness  of  a  human  hair 
seen  across  an  ordinary  church.  But  small  as  this  motion  is,  it  can  be  measured 
now,  and,  as  a  result,  we  find  that  this  next-door  neighbor — this  nearest  of  aU  the 
sun's  companions— is  275,000  times  as  far  away  as  we  are  from  the  sun.  The 
distance  is  so  enormous  that  light  itself  is  four  years  and  four  months  on  the 
way.  As  for  our  Empire  State  Express,  it  would  take  it  forty -eight  million  years 
to  make  the  journey,  and  the  railway  fare  to  this  nearest  of  all  the  stars  would 
amount,  at  one  cent  a  mile,  to  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  mil- 
lions of  dollars — a  sum  which,  according  to  a  recent  estimate  that  I  have  some- 
where seen,  is  at  least  five  times  as  much  as  all  the  money  in  the  world,  counting 
all  the  gold  and  silver,  and  every  form  of  paper  currency. 

But  Alpha  Centauri  is,  so  far  as  we  now  know,  the  nearest  star.  Of  the  rest, 
whose  distance  has  been  measured,  the  three  or  four  that  come  next  (Bessel's 
61  Cygni,  and  Birius,  the  primate  of  the  stellar  host,  among  them)  are  from  two 
to  three  times  as  remote :  and  those  that  stand  lowest  on  the  list  are  at  least  ten 
times  as  far  away— from  twenty  to  forty  **  light-years, "  to  use  the  now  usual  way 
of  expressing  a  stellar  distance.  Not  less  than  fifty  other  stars  have  now  been 
carefully  observed,  and  show  no  sensible  parallax  at  all,  or  one  so  small  that  it  is 
impossible  to  bo  quite  sure  of  its  reality ;  and  among  these  unconquered  stars  are 
some  of  the  brightest  of  them  aD. 

With  our  present  resources  we  can  not  measure  with  much  certainty  any  dis< 
tance  exceeding  thirty  light-years ;  but  from  the  facts  at  hand  it  can  be  shown 
beyond  doubt  that  among  the  stars  which  the  telescope  reveals,  multitudes  must 
be  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  times  as  remote  as  the  pearest.  Every  clear 
night  we  unquestionably  look  upon  stars  so  distant  that  the  light  which  makes 
them  visible  must  have  started  upon  its  journey  before  the  pyramids  were  built 
The  universe  of  the  stars  which  are  distinctly  visible  in  our  telescopes  bears 
about  the  same  relation  to  the  dimensions  of  the  solar  system  as  the  great  globe 
of  the  earth  to  a  gold  dollar.  lam  not  writing  at  random,  but  stathig  the  result 
of  a  serious  calculation. 

Space  does  not  permit  anything  more  than  a  passing  reference  to  the  nebuls 
star-clusters.  Forty  years  ago  it  was  a  prevalent  belief  that  these  o|)jects  are 
swarms  of  stars  as  large  as  the  stars  we  see  with  the  naked  eye,  \n  fact  other 
"universes, "  dimly  seen,  far  beyond  the  boundary  of  our  own.  This,  however, 
is  unquestionably  a  mistake :  we  have  now  cooclusive  evidence  that  they  are 
among  the  stars,  and  closely  associated  with  them  in  some  genetic  relation.  The 
stellar  universe  itself  is  so  vast  that  no  telescopic  power  as  yet  available  can 
penetrate  beyond  its  limits— if  limits  there  are ;  for  I  shall  not  raise  the  question 
of  the  absolute  infinity  of  the  universe  of  matter,  or  of  space  itself.  It  is  enough 
for  us  that  observation  gives  no  evidence,  no  suggestion  even,  of  a  limit  or  a 
bound ;  however  far  we  penetrate  there  seems  still  to  be  an  infinity  beyond.  The 
words  of  the  German  poet  are  fully  justified  by  the  results  of  the  most  modem 
science:  ''End  there  is  none  to  the  universe  of  God.  Lo!  also  there  is  no  be- 
ginning. " 

And  through  it  all,  pervasive,  immanent,  active,  is  everywhere  the  livhig 
presence  of  the  Almighty. 
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V. -THEOLOGICAL  THOUGHT  IN  GERMANY. 
By  PBOFB88OB  Gbobgb  H.  Bchoddb,  Ph.D.,  Columbus,   Omo. 

The  methods  and  manners,  ideas  and  ideals  of  German  scholars,  are  without 
doubt  the  most  powerful  factor  and  force  in  the  development  of  the  Protestant 
religious  and  theological  thought  of  the  age.  Germany  is  the  storm-center  of 
the  theological  unrest  so  characteristic  of  our  times.  New  departures  in  biblical 
and  theological  scholarship,  both  ^ood  and  bad,  as  a  rule,  first  spring  up  in  the 
land  of  Luther ;  and  by  virtue  of  the  singular  cosmopolitanism  of  modem  scien- 
tific research  and  discussion,  the  seed  of  innovation  is  rapidly  sown  in  other 
soils.  The  German  universities  are  the  headquarters  of  learned  thought,  as  this 
is  not  the  case  in  England,  France,  or  America,  where  the  leadersliip  in  this  or 
that  department  may  be  in  the  hands  of  men  not  connected  with  the  great  schools. 
But  in  Germany  university  thought  almost  monopolizes  the  leadership,  and  these 
imiversities  have  in  recent  decades  become  more  and  more  the  models  and  guides 
for  the  progressive  thinkers  throughout  the  Protestant  world.  Nowhere  is  this 
more  the  case  than  in  America.  Not  only  are  on  an  average  nearly  600  of  our 
brightest  college  and  seminary  graduates,  the  teachers  of  the  coming  genera- 
tions, found  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  German  savants,  eager  to  learn  the  secret  of 
their  success  as  scholars  and  specialists,  but  German  books  and  periodicals,  both 
in  the  original  and  in  translation,  furnish  America's  thinking  world  with  its 
most  nourishing  food.  Tears  ago  the  late  Howard  Crosby  spoke  of  the  dangers 
of  **Teutolatry '^  to  American  thought ;  and  if  anything  the  influence  of  this  new 
factor  in  American  theological  thought  is  growing. 

A  glance  at  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  biblical  criticism  in  recent  years  will 
show  that  practically  everywhere  this  ascendency  and  leadership  of  C^ermany  is  a 
recognized  fact.  While  the  French  school  of  Yemes,  Havet,  and  others,  the 
Dutch  school  of  Euenen  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  Pierson  and  Loman  in  the 
New,  as^also  such  English  scholars  as  Smith,  Driver,  and  Cheyne,  have  not 
throughout  been  blind  followers  of  German  models,  yet  their  independence  has 
been  shown,  not  in  the  inauguration  of  new  departures,  but  chiefly  in  the  elabo* 
ration  of  details  and  in  the  further  development  and  application  of  the  seed- 
thoughts  of  German  investigators.  This  is  the  case  even  with  Euenen.  In  fact, 
the  entire  system  of  modem  biblical  criticism,  in  spirit,  method,  and  results,  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  product  of  Germany's  scholarship,  to  which  the 
scholars  of  other  nations,  apt  pupils  though  they  may  have  been,  have  done  little 
more  than  to  render  handmaid  services. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  not  at  all  accidental.  Its  explanation  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  modem  ideal  of  scientific  research  and  of  detail  specialism  is  found 
realized  to  a  greater  degree  in  Germany  than  elsewhere ;  and  this  especially  in 
the  department  of  theological  thought.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  some  of  the  theories  advanced  by  the  theologians  of  that  country, 
certain  it  is  that  nowhere  else  is  there  found  such  a  wealth  of  exact  leaming,  * 
such  limitless  patience  in  the  pursuit  of  the  details,  and  such  a  high  conception 
of  the  mission  of  the  scholar  to  search  for  trath  for  its  own  sake  without  any 
consideration  of  its  practical  bearings,  as  is  there  to  be  found.  The  code  of 
the  ethics  of  scholarship  is  nowhere  higher  than  in  the  ''land  of  authors  and 
thinkers,  "  as  the  Germans  with  pardonable  pride  call  themselves.  Not  the  com- 
piler of  even  the  best  works ;  not  he  who  merely  gathers,  gamers,  and  rearranges 
what  others  have  discovered,  is  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  scholar ;  but  only  he 
who  by  independent  research  has  added  to  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge  by 
bringing  to  light  new  data  and  facts  or  by  correcting  old  error  is,  by  the  consen- 
sus of  competent  judges,  admitted  to  the  charmed  circle.  While  it  can  not  be  de- 
nied that  in  some  cases  this  ideal  has  given  a  sensationalistio  character  to  some 
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phases  of  German  learned  research,  the  ambition  to  produce  something  new  at  all 
hazards  leading  to  hasty  hyi>othe8e8,  it  is  equally  certain  that  this  high  canon  has 
led  to  the  development  of  the  finest  exact  scholarship  the  world  has  seen. 

This  feature,  as  also  the  other  characteristics  of  the  metaphysical  German,  that 
he  will  and  must  view  all  things  from  a  philosophical  standpoint,  has  influenced 
materially  theological  thought  possibly  even  more  than  his  researches  in  other  do- 
mains. For  the  theologian,  too,  the  all-controlling  idea  in  his  researches  is  the 
**  Wissenschaftlichkeit, "  or  spirit  of  scientific  investigation.  Theology  is  a  sci- 
ence— a  part  and  portion  of  the  great  body  of  human  sciences,  to  be  studied  ob- 
jectively and  without  requiring,  on  the  part  of  the  student,  any  personal  adhe- 
rence, any  further  than  as  the  student  of  any  science  should  be  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  his  specialty.  This  position,  implying  a  rejection  of  the  definition  of% 
former  generations,  that  theology  was  a  habitus  practieus  and  could  consequently 
be  really  studied  only  by  a  true  believer,  is  indeed  not  shared  by  the  conservative 
section  of  German  university  men  and  the  church  at  large,  but  is  certainly  the 
controlling  idea  everywhere  else.  While  the  personal  and  even  heartfelt  piety  of 
not  a  few  of  the  German  liberal  and  more  liberal  theologians  can  not  be  called  into 
question,  it  is  certain  that  currently  this  is  not  considered  a  necessary  require- 
ment for  good  work  in  this  department.  The  aim  is  the  investigation  of  the  facts 
and  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  theology  according  to  the  scientific  methods  ob- 
taining in  other  departments  of  scholarship. 

The  elements  of  strength  and  weakness  in  such  a  standpoint  will  be  recognized 
without  great  difSculty.  While  it  enables  the  student  to  throw  aside  more  easily 
the  fear  of  personal  or  dogmatical  predilections,  it  at  the  same  time  often  puts 
him  into  rather  an  antagonistic  than  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  his  subject 
and  makes  him  more  critical  than  just.  This  is  all  the  more  the  case  when  the 
personal  adherence  refused  to  theology  and  to  the  Scriptures  by  the  student  is, 
coDSciously  or  unconsciously,  given  to  a  philosophical  system  or  scheme.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  errors  of  the  New  Testament  theories  of  Baur  and 
the  Tnbingen  school  sprang  largely  from  the  adoption  of  the  teachings  and 
tenets  of  the  Hegel  school  of  philosophy,  just  as  the  Old  Testament  reconstruc- 
tionist  school  of  Wellhausen  and  Euenen,  with  its  imderlying  naturalistic  and 
naturalizing  views,  is  an  adoption  of  the  development  theory  to  biblical  prob- 
lems, an  effort  to  inaugurate  **  the  era  of  the  religion  of  Darwin, "  as  the  late 
Professor  Delitzsch  characterized  the  movement ;  and  it  is  equally  a  fixed  fact  that 
the  liberal  dogmatical  school  of  Ritschl  is  a  modified  revival  of  Eantean  philos- 
ophy and  morals. 

These  facts  will  explain  the  character  of  the  problems  in  the  forefront  of  theo- 
logical debate  in  Germany  and  the  manner  and  spirit  in  which  the  contest  is  car- 
ried on.  Not  the  accidentals  and  externals  of  the  Christian  system,  but  the 
fundamentals  and  life  principles  constitute  the  subjects  of  discussion.  In  bibli- 
cal criticism  the  truthfulness  and  character  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  a  less 
degree  of  the  New,  are  at  stake.  Not  the  adoption  in  itself  of  new  views  on  the 
origin  or  history  of  this  or  that  book,  such  as  the  documentary  theory  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Deutero-Isaiac  authorship  of  Is.  4(V-66,  the  Maccabean  date  of 
Daniel,  the  post-Exilic  origin  of  the  bulk  of  the  Psalms,  has  proved  a  rock  of 
offense  to  the  positive  and  evangelical  classes ;  for  even  their  representative  men, 
as  did  a  Delitzsch,  while  holding  fast  and  firm  to  the  Scriptures  as  a  revelation 
and  the  history  of  a  revelation,  nave  accepted  such  literary  theories.  But  rather 
the  characterization  of  parts  of  the  Scriptures  as  untruthful  reports  and  preju- 
diced and  biased  accounts,  making  them  in  reality  frandespim,  together  with  a 
naturalistic  reconstruction  of  the  Scriptural  religion  as  to  its  origin,  character, 
and  history,  has  created  the  impassable  gulf  between  the  old  and  the  new  school. 
The  character  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Bible  of 
Christ  and  His  Disciples,  b  in  biblical  criticism  really  the  point  at  issue.  In  the 
history  of  dogmas,  or  still  better  of  the  earliest  development  of  the  Christian 
church,  the  problems  are  of  equal  importance.    Whether  the  later  Christianity 
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as  ropresented  in  the  later  books  of  the  New  Testament,  is  really  and  truthfoll j 
a  normal  development  from  the  original  teachings  of  Cfhrist,  is  certainly  a  ques« 
tion  deeply  fundamental.  In  more  liberal  German  critical  circles  the  influence 
of  the  Greek  Zeitgeist  in  remodeling,  not  only  formally  but  also  materially,  the 
originally  Judaistic  character  of  primitive  Christianity,  finds  many  friends,  and 
luis  won  advocates  elsewhere,  6,g,,  in  the  person  of  the  late  Professor  Hatch. 
Only  a  year  or  two  ago  the  question  as  to  the  biblical  character  of  several  of  the 
propositions  of  the  Apostles^  Creed— notablv  the  words  **  Conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary" — shook  the  Carman  church  from  center  to  cir- 
cumference. Just  at  present  the  denial  by  professors  at  Bonn  of  all  historical 
basis  for  the  story  of  the  Patriarchs  in  Genesis,  and  the  daim  that  the  Xx>rd's 
Supper  was  not  originally  instituted  as  a  memorial  rite,  have  again  called  conser« 
vati  ve  Germany  to  arms.  For  a  number  of  years  the  tenets  of  the  Ritschl  school, 
which  by  conservative  men  are  claimed  to  be  **  an  emptving  of  the  contents  of 
positive  Christianity, "  and  which  certainly  do  deny  the  fundamentals  of  the  eter- 
nal divine  nature  of  Christ,  the  Atonement,  and  the  like,  have  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  German  thinkers.  This  list  of  leading  problems  easily  shows  that  in 
German  theological  thought  the  very  living  and  life-eiving  truths  of  positive 
Christianity  are  in  front  in  the  arena  of  discussion  and  aebate. 

In  Germany,  as  in  nearly  all  other  sections  of  Protestant  Christianity,  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  schools  and  tendencies  separates  them  into  conserva- 
tives and  liberals.  Just  as  in  America  it  is  not  chiefly  the  historical  denomina- 
tional limit  that  internally  divides  Christendom,  but  rather  the  older  and  newer 
tendencies  within  the  denominations  themselves,  so  it  is  not  state  church  and  state 
church  that  stand  together  or  against  each  other  in  the  land  of  Luther,  but  the  de- 
fenders of  the  histono  confessions  and  landnyarks  over  against  those  who  favor  a 
more  or  less  radical  departure  from  this  basis.  No  estimate  of  the  theological 
thought  of  Germany  is  Just  or  fair  that  does  not  sharply  distinguish  between  the 
liberal  and  liberalizing  tendencies  so  prominent  and  pronounc^  in  many  univer- 
sity circles,  and  the  thorough  conservatism  that  prevails  in  the  churches  and  peo- 
ple of  the  land.  The  critical  and  destructive  positions  maintained  by  many  of 
the  theological  teachers  in  biblical,  historical,  and  dogmatical  matters  may  repre- 
sent the  views  of  a  portion  of  the  church  at  large,  but  only  of  a  comparatively 
small  portion.  On  the  whole,  the  Protestant  church  of  Germany  is  evangelical 
to  the  core.    Both  pulpit  and  pew  on  the  whole  are  positive  and  conservative. 

Just  in  recent  months  has  this  fact  been  emphasized  in  a  most  significant  way. 
A  series  of  lectures  by  Bonn  professors,  in  which  the  historical  character  of  the 
earlier  portions  of  Genesis,  the  story  of  the  Patriarchs,  was  denied  and  analyzed 
into  myths,  and  the  memorial  character  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  originally  insti- 
tuted by  Christ  called  into  question,  has  aroused  an  indignant  protest  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  German  Protestantism.  Petitions  were  at  once 
prepared  in  great  number  asking  the  Government  to  make  provision  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  men  in  the  theological  faculties  representing  the  actual  faith  of  the 
church.  A  project  for  the  establishment  of  a  theological  faculty,  independent  of 
state  control,  was  agitated,  and  the  actions  of  the  superior  consistory  in  the  ap- 
pointments to  fill  vacancies  in  recent  months  demonstrates  that  this  determined 
attitude  of  conservative  Protestantism  has  been  heard  and  heeded.  Twice  has 
the  Carman  church  at  large  within  the  last  three  years,  by  Its  practically  unani- 
mous opposition  to  the  theological  teachings  of  some  university  professors,  shown 
that  the  spirit  of  positive  evangelical  faith  is  still  the  controlling  factor  of  the 
church  at  large.  The  first  of  these  two  occasions  was  the  controversy  on  the 
Apostles*  Creed ;  the  second  that  in  connection  with  the  Bonn  lectures.  Facts 
like  these  show  that  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to  judge  the  church  at  large  by 
the  theology  taught  at  some  of  the  universities,  by  which  German  theological 
thought  is  best  known  to  other  peoples. 

German  conservatism  is,  however,  not  the  adherence  in  each  and  every  partic- 
ular to  the  traditional  views  of  former  generations.  This  trend  and  tendency 
finds  its  expression  really  only  in  the  churches  which  have  severed  their  connec- 
tion with  the  state.  These  are,  however,  few  and  far  between.  The  idea  of 
separating  church  and  state  on  the  whole  falls  on  barren  ground  in  the  German 
Empire.  The  separate  pastors  amount  to  possibly  a  hundred,  and  the  communi- 
cants to  only  a  few  thousands.  The  conservatism  current  in  the  state  churches, 
and  represented  chiefiy  at  the  universities  of  Rostock,  Leipsic,  and  Erlangen, 
while  clinging  most  tenaciously  to  the  fundamentals  of  positive  faith,  yet  accept 
in  biblical,  dogmatical,  and  other  lines  whatever  in  fairness  and  honesty  it  re- 
gards as  the  result  of  modem  study  and  research.    In  this  way  it  happens  that 
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there  is  not  a  single  Old  Testament  professor  at  a  German  nniversi^  vbo  still 
believes  in  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  entire  Pentateuch ;  but  tills  does  not 
prevent  their  acceptance  of  these  books  as  the  true  and  correct  account  of  God's 
earliest  revelations  to  man.  The  possibility  and  even  reality  of  errors  in  those 
portions  of  the  Scriptures,  which  do  not  pertain  to  tiieir  contents  as  a  revelation 
of  God's  plan  for  the  salvation  of  humanity,  but  are  the  result  rather  of  human 
compilation  and  ordinary  observation,  are  acknowledged  on  all  sides ;  but  no- 
where is  there  a  firmer  conviction  that  the  Word  of  God  in  fthe  Scriptures  is  a 
revelation  from  on  high.  This  conservative  thought  proposes  to  meet  with  open 
eyes  the  objections  to  traditional  Christian  views,  but  in  doing  so  not  to  put 
forth  claims  which  can  not  be  defended  and  need  not,  from  its  point  of  view,  be 
maintained.  Thus  the  late  Professor  Frank,  of  Erlangen,  easily  the  prince  of 
German  conservative  theologians  in  this  generation,  could  not,  and  would  not, 
teach  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  as  taught  by  the  theology  of  the 
seventh  century,  on  the  ground  that  this  was  not  the  position  of  the  Lutheran 
confessions  nor  claimed  &^  the  Scriptures  themselves.  Another  prominent  con- 
servative leader,  Dieckhoff,  of  RostcK^,  wrote  a  learned  work  especially  to  prove 
that  the  best  representatives  of  church  theology  at  all  times,  especially  St. 
Augustine  and  Luther,  had  not  taught  the  absolute  inerrancy  of  the  Scriptures 
also  in  externals.  This  conservatism  is  represented  in  most  of  the  Protestant 
theological  faculties,  the  exceptions  being  Jena,  Giessen,  and  possibly  Tubin- 
gen. As  a  rule  the  conservative  faculties  nave  the  largest  number  of  theological 
students — ^also  an  indication  of  the  tendencies  within  the  church  at  large. 

The  most  pronounced  protagonist  of  theological  liberalism  is  the  aggressive 
Ritschl  school.  Notwithstanding  its  positive  protestations  it  represents  a  funda- 
mental departure  from  the  landmarks  of  evangelical  Christianity,  including  the 
denial  of  the  greatest  facts  of  Christianity,  such  as  the  preexistence  and  eternal 
Sonship  and  divinity  and  virgin  birth  of  Christ,  His  work  of  atonement,  the 
Trinity,  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  other  essentials.  That  these  are 
cast  aside  is  not  at  all  denied ;  but  the  claim  is  put  forth  that  the  acceptance  of 
these  as  actual  "facts"  (l^xlMUikefrk)  is  unnecessary  for  the  production  of  Chris- 
tian faith ;  and  in  view  of  the  historical  criticism  of  the  biblical  books,  these 
''facts"  are  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help  in  the  case  of  educated  men,  since 
the  one  and  sole  ''fact*'  that  is  necessary  to  produce  faith  is  the  overwhelming 
and  overpowering  personality  of  the  "historical  Christ. "  This  is  the  term  with 
which  they  would  conjure ;  yet  the  "historical  Christ"  is  practically  Christ  onlv 
as  a  great  model  and  man,  shorn  of  His  divinity  in  person  and  work.  This 
school  thus  aims  at  a  radical  reconstruction  of  the  idea,  origin,  and  character  of 
Christian  faith,  transferring  it  from  the  basis  of  the  written  Word  as  the  sure 
and  infallible  basis,  to  the  subjective  basis  of  personal  consciousness.  The 
whole  scheme  is  an  adaptation  of  a  Eantean  philosophv,  a  theory  of  knowledge, 
according  to  which  we  can  have  not  "Seinsurtheile^  t judgments  as  to  reali- 
ties), but  only  "  Werturtheile"  (judgments  as  to  the  value  of  things).  We  are 
supposed  not  so  much  to  know  what  Christ  objectivelv  did  and  was,  but  rather 
what  value  His  person  and  work  has  for  our  spiritual  life. 

Between  these  two  extremes  there  are  mediatinff  schools  and  tendencies  in 
abundance,  and  in  countless  shapes  and  forms.  In  addition  there  is  yet  another 
radical  school,  consisting  essentially  of  the  last  remnants  and  remains  of  the  Tu- 
bingen school,  the  leading  representative  of  which  is  probably  Pfleiderer,  of  Ber- 
lin. Many  of  the  mediating  positions  are  strongly  evangelical  and  marked  by 
pronounced  and  positive  conceptions  of  Christian  raith  and  life.  Modem  repre- 
sentatives of  the  positions  once  so  nobly  maintained  by  such  men  as  Tholuck  and 
Keander  are  found  at  many  of  the  universities,  and  still  more  in  ihe  rank  and  file 
of  the  clergy,  especially  in  Prussia  and  Wttrtemberg. 

These  are  in  large  outline  the  leading  trends  and  tendencies  contending  for  the 
mastery  in  the  theological  world  of  Germany,  and  indirectly,  too,  in  l£e  theo- 
logical thought  of  all  Protestantism— a  veritable  battle  of  the  giants.  While  the 
land  of  Luther  is  known  as  the  headquarters  of  theological  innovations,  it  is  only 
fairness  to  say  that  conservative  elements  are  most  decidedly  the  controllinff  fac- 
tor in  German  church  life,  in  an  equally  decisive  manner  characterizing  the  ag- 
gressive party,  and  keeping,  at  least  in  the  practical  lines,  the  liberal  elements  on 
the  defensive ;  however  much  in  the  literary  and  purely  scholarly  lines  the  latter 
may  be,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  the  aggressor.  Protestants  everywhere  have 
the  best  reasons  in  the  world  for  watching  closely  the  development  of  theological 
thought  in  Germany.  The  questions  at  stake  are  nothing  less  than  the  funda- 
mental and  cardinal  principles  of  historic  Protestantism. 
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VI.— CHURCH  METHODS  AND  CHURCH  WORK. 

Cbiticibmb  akd  SuooBsnoNB  B7  Latmen. 

By  Hamilton  W,  Mabbb,*  Editob  **Thb  Outlook,"  New  York. 

My  general  Idea  of  the  function  of  the  church  is  that  it  exists  to  develop  the 
spiritual  life  of  humanity.  Its  work  is  done  in  a  great  variety  of  wa^s :  by  the 
constant  declaration  of  spiritual  truth,  by  its  witness  to  the  historic  facts  of 
Christianitv,  by  fostering  the  habit  of  worship,  and  by  the  illustration  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  m  practically  dealing  with  the  needs  of  men  and  of  society. 

Is  the  church  engaging  too  much  in  humanitarian  work,  and  declining  in 
spiritual  development? 

I  think  the  attitude  of  the  church  has  changed  of  late  years,  but  I  think  it  is 
rather  reverting  to  an  earlier  type  than  developing  a  new  type.  I  think  when 
the  church  imderstands,  profoundly  and  broadly,  its  function,  it  makes  itself  the 
natural  leader  of  society.  The  church  ought  to  be  in  intimate  alliance  with  the 
entire  life  of  men,  practical,  political,  social,  artistic.  It  ought  to  be  synony- 
mous with  the  broadest  and  highest  activity  of  society. 

How  can  church  work  be  made  more  effective? 

I  think  the  form  of  church  activity  is  slowly  changing.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  emphasis  of  piety  was  very  largely  upon  worship.  I  think  to-day  the  em- 
phasis 18  very  largely  upon  activitv,  in  contra-distinction  from  wors)iip.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  piety  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  very  much  like  a  closed  fire  in  a 
great  chinmey :  a  large  part  of  the  heat  went  heavenward ;  to-day  there  is  just 
as  much  fire,  but  it  is  diffused,  and  warms  the  house. 

How  far  are  parish  houses,  club-rooms,  etc.,  useful  in  church  work? 

Churdi  work,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  educative  rather  than  entertaining. 
But  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  the  church  to  touch  the  life  of  men  at  too  many 
points. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  notable  changes  in  theology  is  the  immense 
advance  of  tiie  churdti's  claim  to  divine  origin  and  sovereignty  over  a  great 
territory  which,  for  several  centuries,  was  largely  abandoned  to  Satan.  And  I 
think,  on  the  practical  side,  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  is  an  analogous  expan- 
sion of  the  claim  for  divine  origin  and  sovereignty  over  the  occupations,  the 
interests,  and  the  activities  of  human  life. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  sermons  of  the  present  day? 

I  think  Uie  best  sermons  of  to-day  were  never  surpassed  in  spiritual  fervor, 
directness,  or  literary  quality ;  I  speak  of  the  period  covered  by  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years.  I  think  that  preaching  can  not  be  too  direct.  I  believe  that 
wherever  it  bears  with  emphasis  and  power  on  the  lives  of  men  it  never  fails  to 
attract.  I  do  not  think  it  true  that  the  world  shrinks  more  than  it  used  to  from 
hearing  its  sins  denounced,  but  I  think  that  the  clergyman  who  preaches  along 
those  Imes  must  appeal  to  the  experience  and  self-knowledge  of  his  hearers  rather 
than  to  the  authority  of  texts.  A  man  can  preach  an  old-fashioned  sermon  to-day 
about  our  all  having  fallen  in  Adam,  and  being  condemned,  and  we  pay  no 
attention  to  him ;  but  let  him  talk  straight  to  us  as  men  who  know  what  sin  and 
temptation  is— let  him  put  his  speech  in  terms  that  all  can  appreciate  and  under- 
stand— and  he  is  the  man  we  want  to  hear.  Preachers  like  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
and  Phillips  Brooks  were  psychological  preachers ;  that  is  to  say,  the  basis  of 
authority  to  which  they  appealed  is  the  universal  nature  of  man,  to  which  every 
man  responds  when  that  nature  is  appealed  to. 

There  are  preachers,  however,  who  are  too  professional  in  presenting  the 
truths  of  the  Cfospel ;  they  preach  in  purely  technical  language,  the  language  of 
theology.  I  think  that  any  expression  that  is  going  to  reach  a  great  mass  of  men 
must  be  put  in  terms  of  universal  life,  emancipated  from  a  profession,  or  a  trade, 
or  any  technical  form. 

Has  the  prayer-meeting,  as  one  of  the  forces  In  the  work  of  the  church, 
declined? 

As  I  am  an  Episcopalian  I  am  not  particularly  acquainted  with  that  devo- 
tional feature  of  church  life.  I  believe,  however,  Uiat  the  prayer-meeting  was  a 
form  of  expression  which,  perhaps,  belonged  to  a  different  state  of  church  life 
from  that  on  which  we  have  now  entered.  I  do  not  say  that  dogmatically,  but 
that  is  the  way  it  appears  to  me. 

Does  the  church  reach  the  young  men  of  the  day? 

*  Interview  with  Georice  J.  MansoD. 
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I  think  the  young  men  are  reached,  probably,  as  much  as  they  ever  were. 
Any  spiritual  teaching  that  is  vital  will  reach  a  whole  congregation  wiUiout 
regard  to  a^e. 

Some  critics  say  that  the  church  has  become  too  worldly — that  it  is  difficult 
to  detect  any  external  difference  between  a  worldly  person  and  a  Christian. 

Tou  ought  not  to  be  able  to.  Why  ?  Not  because  Christianity  has  gone  down, 
but  because  society  has  taken  on  the  external  forms  of  Christianity.  That  con- 
ception of  a  visible,  external  difference  between  a  Christian  and  a  non-Christian 
grew  up  in  pagan  times,  when  to  be  a  Christian  was  to  break  with  almost  every 
public  and  private  tradition  and  observance.  To-day,  a  large  part  of  the  world 
has  become  nominally  Christian.  Christian  rites,  observances,  and  festivals  are, 
in  a  way,  publicly  observed  everywhere.  The  separation,  in  visible  thines,  be- 
tween the  Christian  and  the  man  who  is  not  a  Christian  is,  as  a  rule,  no  longer 
to  be  found. 


SERMONIC    SECTION. 


REPRESENTATIVE    SERMONS. 


FSBILOUS  VIBTTJES. 
By  the  Late  R.  W.  Dale,  D.D., 

LL.D.    (CONGREGATIONAIi).* 

By  the  power  of  Ood  guarded  throvugh 
faiih  unto  a  mlvation  ready  to  be  re^ 
vealed  in  the  laet  iime.-^l  Peter  L  5. 

Pbteb  is  sometimes  described— and 
described  with  truth— as  the  Apostle  of 
Hope,  as  Paul  was  the  Apostle  of 
Faith,  and  John  the  Apostle  of  Love ; 
and  from  this  Epistle  it  is  apparent 
that  hope,  which  was  one  of  the  great 
elements  of  the  religious  life  of  Jewish 
saints,  was  also  one  of  the  great  ele- 
ments of  this  great  Christian  Apostle. 
Through  many  weary,  stormy  years  de- 
vout Jews  had  held  fast  to  the  hope 
that  in  the  last  days  a  great  glory 
would  descend  on  the  elect  race;  and 
tho  by  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the 
founding  of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon 
earth  that  hope  had  been  fulfilled, 
Peter  was  still  looking  forward  to  a 
salvation  still  to  be  revealed.  He  had 
known  Christ  in  the  flesh,  but  with 
him  hope  was  stronger  than  memory. 
He  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ ;  he  could  never  for- 
get that,  but  he  lived  in  the  future 
more  than  in  the  past,  and  tho  he  re- 
membered the  sufferings  of  Christ,  his 

*  Preached  in  Carr^  Lane  Ohapel,  Birming- 
ham, England,  Sunday  morning,  January  18* 


heart  and  imagination  were  filled  with 
the  glories  that  were  to  follow.  .  .  . 

That  is  a  glowing  account  which  the 
Apostle  of  Hope  gives  of  the  great  fu- 
ture of  those  who  are  in  Christ  Ah, 
yes,  his  readers  might  have  replied,  the 
inheritance  is  reserved  in  heaven ;  that 
may  be  safe  enough,  but  we  are  not  in 
heaven  yet;  we  might  perish  miser- 
ably before  we  get  there.  We  are  like 
our  fathers  in  the  wilderness ;  the  land 
of  Canaan  was  very  near,  and  there 
was  no  danger  of  its  vanishing  away, 
but  they  were  in  danger  of  dying  of 
thirst  or  hunger,  or  of  sinking  under 
the  bummg  heat,  or  of  falling  in  bat- 
tle with  hostile  tribes;  the  eternal  in- 
heritance is  safe,  but  the  perils  which 
surround  us  are  great  and  incessant. 
Peter  anticipates  that  despairing  pro- 
test; the  inheritance  is  reserved  in 
heaven  for  you,  and  you  **  by  the  power 
of  God  are  guarded  through  faith  unto 
a  salvation  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the 
last  time. " 

L  Dangere  to  he  Bnoountered. 

These  words  are  as  true  for  us  in 
these  later  centuries  as  they  were  for 
the  Christian  people  of  Peter's  own 
time.  For  us,  as  for  every  succeeding 
generation  of  Christian  people,  the  in- 
heritance in  its  perfection,  in  its  glory, 
is  the  object  of  hope ;  it  is  ours,  but  it 
is  not  yet  in  our  actual  possession ; 
and  while  the  inheritance  is  reserved 
in  heaven,  in  the  invisible  and  eternal 
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world  which  is  60  near  to  us  and  which 
yet  at  times  seems  so  far  away,  the  in- 
heritance is  safe. 

1,  Dangenfrom  Trial  and  Persecution. 

But  observe,  Peter  does  not  deny 
the  reality  or  the  greatness  of  the  dan- 
gers to  which  we  are  exposed,  to  whom 
the  inheritance  belongs:  the  dangers 
are  so  gneat  that  we  need  the  power  of 
God  to  guard  us.  In  Peter's  time  the 
dangers  to  which  Christian  Jews  were 
exposed  came  from  the  external  hard- 
ships largely  which  they  had  to  suffer 
—from  their  poverty,  from  the  bitter 
hatred  with  which  they  were  regarded 
by  the  Jews  who  had  not  received  the 
Christian  faith,  from  the  slanders  which 
were  uttered  against  them,  from  the 
persecutions  which  were  inflicted  upon 
them.  In  the  presence  of  all  these 
troubles  it  had  been  very  hard  for 
them  to  be  patient,  gentle,  kindly,  for- 
giving, to  maintain  the  Christian  tem- 
per and  to  live  the  Christian  life.  Some 
were  likely  to  become  weary  of  the 
struggle,  to  drift  out  of  the  church 
and  away  from  Christ  altogether. 

And  some  of  us  may  have  to  endure 
— I  know  some  who  have  to  endure — 
unkindness,  annoyance,  insult  on  ac- 
count of  our  Christian  faith.  Some  of 
us  are  reproached  for  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  persecution,  though  of  a 
petty  kind,  is  sometimes  hard  to  bear. 
And  there  are  many  of  us  who  have  to 
be  loyal  to  Christ  under  conditions 
which  sometimes  make  us  almost  doubt 
whether  there  is  a  God  at  all.  Our ' 
strength  is  worn,  our  hope  is  wasted, 
our  courage  crushed.  We  are  in  dan- 
ger, some  of  us  here  dnd  there,  of  liv- 
ing a  reckless  life.  Some  are  in  dan- 
ger of  committing  great  sins  in  the 
hope  of  escaphig  from  great  sorrows. 
Some,  again,  have  to  fight  a  hard 
fight  with  a  physical  nature  which  at 
times  seems  to  be  possessed  with  a  very 
devil — a  devil  that  drives  us  to  ungov- 
ernable passion,  to  brutal  sullenness 
and  lust,  to  many  gross  vices.  Some, 
again,  cab  not  get  away  from  profane 
or  vicious  companions ;  and  these  dan- 


gers have  to  be  faced.  To  not  a  few 
in  this  congregation  they  are  open, 
they  are  apparent;  the  dangers  are 
great,  and  unless  we  are  guarded  by 
the  power  of  God  they  are  likely  to  be 
too  much  for  us. 

2.  Danger  from  Habitual  Virtues, 

But  there  are  dangers  of  another 
kind— abstract,  not  apparent,  but  most 
real.  I  wonder  whether  I  can  make  it 
clear  that  I  sometimes  think  that  the 
virtues  of  men  are  more  perilous  to 
them  than  their  vices? 

It  is  truQ  that  very  many  of  you 
have  been  disciplined  from  childhood 
to  habits  of  truthfulness,  justice, 
kindness,  and  consideration  for  others. 
Tou  have  lived  among  people  who 
practised  these  virtues ;  the  opinion  of 
those  among  whom  you  lived  required 
you  to  practise  them ;  and  further,  you 
have  lived  among  people  who  insisted 
on  the  obligation  of  attendance  on  pub- 
lic worship,  on  the  obligation  of  pri- 
vate prayer,  on  the  obligation  of  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  in  private;  among 
people  to  whom  the  great  truths  of  the 
Christian  faith  were  of  immeasurable 
value,  and  you  have  been  trained  for 
God  in  the  same  habits  and  in  the  same 
way  of  thinking.  The  advantages  you 
enjoy  over  others  whose  circumstances 
have  not  been  so  felicitous  are  im- 
mense, are  immeasurable. 

But  as  far  as  I  know  there  are  no 
moral  and  religious  advantages  that 
are  without  corresponding  responsibil- 
ities and  corresponding  perils,  and  the 
greater  the  advantages  the  greater  the 
responsibilities;  and  as  I  am  some- 
times led  to  think— though  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  I  would  deliberately 
maintain  it— the  perils  are  also  greater, 
for  it  is  so  easy  to  mistake  the  habits 
which  have  been  formed  for  us  by  the 
influence  of  others  for  habits  which  ex- 
press our  own  real  personal  life. 

There  are  some  in  this  congregation 
with  whom  truthfulness  and  a  scrupu- 
lous honesty  are  signs  that  they  possess 
the  supernatural  life,  but  these  virtues 
have  no  natural  root  in  the  soil  out  of 
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which  they  have  sprung ;  but  with  you, 
to  whom  I  am  speakiBg.  truthfulness 
and  a  scrupulous  honesty  are  not  the 
creation  necessarily  of  any  force  hav- 
ing their  center  in  your  own  life ;  they 
may  be  nothing  more  than  the  result  of 
your  education  and  social  environment. 
There  are  men  whose  words  and  acts 
are  courteous  who  are  altogether  desti- 
tute of  the  spirit  of  courtesy;  they 
have  been  trained  to  courtesy.  There 
are  people  who  give  generously  to  the 
poor,  but  they  are  not  generous,  they 
are  not  compassionate,  and  yet  their 
generosity  is  not  prompted  by  a  spirit 
of  ostentation ;  they  have  been  trained 
to  generosity.  And  so  there  are  not  a 
few,  I  suspect,  in  this  congregation 
who  would  be  uneasy  and  unhappy  if 
they  neglected  public  worship ;  that  is 
not  because  they  themselves  have  a 
keen  thirst  after  God  or  because  His 
august  greatness  flUs  them  with  awe, 
or  because  they  are  overflowing  with 
gratitude  for  His  infinite  love.  They 
have  been  trained  to  be  regular  in  at- 
tending public  worship,  they  never 
dream  of  omitting  private  prayer,  yet 
they  have  no  deep  sense  of  the  need  of 
God's  mercy  and  help;  they  may  be 
eager  in  the  defense  of  the  great  truths 
of  the  Christian  faith— they  have  been 
taught  to  see  their  transcendent  great- 
ness—yet they  have  not  come  to  feel 
that  for  them  these  truths  are  matters 
of  life  and  death. 

Now,  what  I  want  to  insist  upon  is 
this— it  is  so  easy  to  mistake  habits 
formed  by  influences  from  without  for 
habits  created  by  physical  forces  work- 
ing from  within,  and  so  we  may  sup- 
pose that  we  are  sure  of  glory,  honor, 
and  immortality,  yet  the  spiritual  life 
within  us  may  be  extremely  feeble  and 
may  be  in  danger  of  being  extinguished 
altogether.  We  do  not  regard  with  as 
much  satisfaction  those  personal  habits 
that  have  been  formed  for  us ;  we  may 
not  be  conscious  of  how  much  need  we 
have  for  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
that  dwells  in  us  in  order  that  virtues 
which  have  a  natural  root  may  be 
transfigured  and  become  supernatural. 


If  in  early  life  we  have  had  a  genuine 
religious  faith,  how  easy  it  is  for  us  to 
imagine  that  this  faith  remains  because 
the  habits  remain  which  they  contrib- 
uted to  form ;  and  yet  the  life  may 
have  gone,  and  there  are  no  new  and 
fresh  developments  of  that  inward 
energy  which  once  was  strong  within 
us :  the  ideal  of  life  is  not  rising  higher 
and  higher  year  after  year ;  there  are  no 
fresh  discoveries  of  God  coming  to  us 
year  after  year, 

XT.  How  Qod  Guards  Vie  Christian. 

Now  I  wonder  whether  I  have  made 
clear  the  point  on  which  I  started  just 
now,  that  even  our  virtues  may  be 
perilous  to  us?  Those  whose  hearts 
are  now  set  upon  serving  God  may 
fail  to  comprehend  what  need  we 
have  of  His  presence  and  support,  be* 
cause  through  the  external  influences 
by  which  we  have  always  been  sur- 
rounded the  Christian  character  in  its 
general  outline  may  seem  to  have  been 
formed  for  us  already.  Well,  now 
we  may  be  guarded  by  the  power 
of  God  against  the  open  dangers  and 
against  the  dangers  that  are  not  open, 
and  so  we  may  be  kept  safe  for  ''the 
salvation  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the 
last  time.  ** 

God  undoubtedly  guards  us  in  many 
ways  of  which  we  know  nothing ;  He 
guards  us  in  ways  which  we  know  and 
which  are  too  numerous  to  be  recited ; 
He  guards  us  by  disappointments 
which  may  be  cruel ;  He  guards  us  by 
placing  us  sometimes  in  drcumstanoes 
which  are  altogether  distasteful  to  us ; 
He  guards  us  sometimes  by  placing  us 
in  circumstances  which  seem  inimical 
to  moral  and  religious  perfection ;  He 
guards  us  sometimes  by  maintaining 
our  moral  strength,  and  sometimes- 
paradoxical  as  it  may  appear— by  mak- 
ing us  discover  our  weakness,  some- 
times by  giving  us  light  and  peace  and 
joy,  sometimes  by  permitting  a  dark- 
ness that  can  be  felt  to  sink  upon  us, 
and  allowing  us  to  continue  for  a  time 
in  an  abyss  of  wretchedness  and  gloom. 
His  own  power  is  active,  and  works 
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oontinuallj;  works  lichen  we  can  see 
DO  sign  of  it,  as  well  as  when  we  can ; 
works  in  controlling  and  changing  the 
external  conditions  of  life ;  works  by 
leading  us  into  unexpected  and  un« 
sought  strivings  of  thought ;  works  by 
keeping  us  out  of  the  reach  of  tempta- 
tion ;  works  by  enabling  us  to  vanquish 
temptation.  We  are  not  left  alone  to 
guard  ourselves  even  by  the  strength 
which  God  gives  us  and  by  the  weap- 
ons which  He  places  in  our  hands ;  He 
Himself  guards  us,  and  yet,  as  Peter 
says,  there  is  a  condition  necessary  on 
our  side, 

•*  We  are  Chiarded  Through  Ibith. " 

The  words  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
I  have  often  had  occasion  to  remind 
you,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  scien- 
tific terms,  having  a  fixed,  unvarying 
meaning.  They  are  used  as  terms  are 
used  in  popular  subjects  and  their 
meaning  is  modified  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  faith  of  which  Peter  is  speak- 
ing here,  he  means  not  merely  that  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  Lord  and  Savior,  and  that  trust  in 
Him  which  Paul  specially  means  to 
speak  of  when  he  uses  the  word 
"faith;"  he  includes,  1  imagine,  two 
things,  trust  and  fidelity. 

First,  the  Apostle  means  there  must 
be  tru9t.  There  will  be  no  trust  i  n  God 
for  defense  unless  we  are  conscious  of 
peril,  and  unless  we  believe  that  there 
is  need  of  defense ;  and  there  lies  the 
danger  of  those  to  whom  their  very 
virtues  are  a  peril,— they  have  not  had 
brought  home  to  them,  as  some  in  this 
congregation  have,  how  grave  are  the 
dangers  that  menace  their  higher  life 
in  God,  and  in  not  recognizing  the  dan- 
ger they  may  fail  to  recognize  the  need 
of  God's  protection.  The  conscious- 
ness of  danger,  and  the  consciousness 
of  need,  these  are  a  part  of  trust ;  and 
a  second  part  of  trust  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  God's  real  interest  in  our  right- 
eousness and  our  ultimate  redemption. 
His  personal  care  and  solicitude  for 
every  one  of  us.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  can  be  any  strong  faith  in  God  if 


we  suppose  that  the  movement  must 
always  begin  on  our  side  toward  Him ; 
if  we  suppose  that  He  never  on  the 
spontaneous  influence'  of  His  infinite 
love  stretches  out  His  hand  to  help  us. 
We  are  indifferent  and  careless  about 
His  protection ;  unless  we  believe  in  His 
personal  solicitude  in  relation  to  each 
one  of  us,  our  trust  in  God  will  not  be 
complete.  Belief  in  peril,  a  deep  and 
serious  conviction  that  we  need  de- 
fense, absolute  faith  in  God's  personal 
solicitude  about  us  individually,  and 
also  the  confidence  that  the  resources  of 
His  infinite  strength  and  wisdom  will 
not  fail, — these  are  necessary  to  trust. 

Then,  in  addition  to  trust,  there  must 
be  the  second  element  of  faith,  fidelity, 
the  endeavor,  day  after  day,  and  in  all 
things,  to  recognize  His  personal 
authority,  and  to  fulfil  His  personal 
claims  on  life  and  conduct. 

Where  this  faith— faith  in  these  two 
forms— is  present,  then  the  power  of 
God  will  guard  us  unto  the  salvation 
ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time. 

And  even  when  the  trust  seems  to 
have  perished,  and  when  the  loyalty 
seems  to  have  been  swept  away  under 
strong  temptation,  God  may  see  that 
tUb  trust  is  there  still,  and  that  the 
loyalty,  though  for  a  time  covered  by 
the  dark  floods  of  temptation,  has  not 
been  destroyed.  Peter  could  never  for- 
get his  own  evil  time,  he  had  been  so 
confident  in  himself:  "I  am  ready  to 
lay  down  my  life  for  Thy  sake  ;**  and 
yet  before  he  was  in  peril  he  had  de- 
nied Christ  three  times  with  oaths  and 
curses.  It  looked  as  if  faith  had  gone 
out,  it  looked  as  if  fidelity  had  gone. 
No,  our  Lord  said  to  him,  ''Satan 
asked  to  have  hold  of  you,  that  he 
might  sift  you  as  wheat,  but  I  made 
supplication  for  thee,  that  thy  faith 
fail  not;**  and  underneath  all  these 
dreadful  offenses  God  saw  that  the 
heart  of  Peter  was  clinging  to  Him 
still,  and  saw  that  Peter  was  sorely 
wounded ;  but  he  was  guarded,  and  his 
life  did  not  perish. 

If  any  of  you  are  conscious  that, 
since  you  first  confessed  the  authority 
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of  Christ  and  surrendered  yourself  to 
His  infinite  loTe,  there  has  been  gross 
falling  away  from  Christ,  and  you  are 
ready  to  say  that  you  have  not  been 
guarded  by  the  power  of  God  unto  sal* 
vation  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last 
time,  and  are  disposed  to  turn  aside 
altogether  from  the  diviner  path,  I 
ask  you  to  remember  through  what  ap- 
palling sins  Peter  was  guarded,  not  to 
salvation  merely,  but  to  apostleship. 
The  fiesh  was  weak,  faith  was  unable 
to  stand  up  against  the  temptations 
that  assaulted  him,  but  his  heart  was 
restless  and  wretched  because  faith  had 
proved  so  feeble,  and  the  restlessness 
and  the  wretchedness  proved  that  the 
faith  had  not  altogether  failed,  and  be- 
cause it  survived  it  was  possible  for  the 
power  of  God  to  reach  him  and  lift 
him  up  once  more,  not  only  to  the 
heights  from  which  he  had  fallen,  but 
to  a  nobler  height.  He  had  discov- 
ered that  only  in  the  power  of  a  life 
greater  than  his  own  was  it  possible  for 
him  to  maintain  loyalty  to  his  Master ; 
and  the  depth  of  his  fall  since  faith  did 
not  perish  rendered  possible  for  him 
afterward  a  higher  life  and  a  diviner 
perfection.  Self -discipline  is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  make  sure  of  the  salvation 
ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time ; 
but  the  great  thing  to  be  remembered 
is  unfaltering  faith  in  the  power  and 
mercy  of  God  and  the  maintenance  in 
the  heart  of  personal  loyalty  to  Him. 
Amen.  

TBS  ANaSL  WHO  STBEHaTBENSD 

By  Rev.  J.  C.  Johnston,  M.A. 
[PrbsbttbbianJ,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

And  there  a/ppea/red  an  angel  unto  him 
from  heaven  strengthening  Am.— Luke 
xxii.  48. 

"  When  are  you  going  to  preach  on 
my  favorite  angel?**  asked  a  good  man 
of  his  pastor. 

"Who  is  he?"  was  the  reply. 

"I  can't  tell  you  his  name,  he  is  an 

*  Sermon  on  behalf  of  the  Oity  Hospital 
Fund. 


anonymous  angel.  It  is  the  one  who 
came  down  to  Gethsemane,  and  there 
strengthened  my  Lord  to  go  through 
His  agony  for  me,  that  He  Inight  go 
forward  to  the  cross  and  finish  my  re- 
demption there.  I  have  an  eztraordi- 
naiy  love  for  that  one,  and  I  often 
wonder  what  I  shall  say  to  him  when 
I  meet  him  first.  ** 

Often  and  often  have  I  sat  wonder- 
ing and  wondering  at  this  white- 
winged  visitant  to  dark  Gethsemane, 
and  trying,  with  my  weak  vision,  to 
pierce  the  mists  of  time  and  sense,  and 
see  him,  whom  none  saw  but  the  suf- 
fering Christ. 

Who  was  he,  this  highest-honored 
of  the  sons  of  light?  who  alone  was 
singled  out  from  among  the  thousand 
thousands  who  minister  unto  the  An- 
cient of  Days,  and  the  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand 'who  stand  before 
Him,  for  this  awful,  unspeakable  min- 
istry? They  can  sing  **Holy,  Holy," 
before  the  throne;  he  can  stand  in 
dark  Gethsemane  beside  the  abandoned 
Clirist  and  succor  Him.  What  was 
his  name?  Was  he  that  one  whom 
blind  Milton  saw, 

"Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only. 
Among  Innumerable  false,  unmoved,** 

whom  he  calls  Abdiel,  or  servant  of 
God  ?  Or  was  he  Gabriel,  hero  of  God, 
already  so  frequent  a  visitant  to  our 
dark  earth  that  he  knew  something  of 
its  woes?  We  know  not  now;  but  in 
that  world,  where  they  know  as  they 
are  known,  we  hope  to  know  about 
this  angel  to  whom,  under  God,  we 
children  of  earth  owe  so  much. 

Still  we  would  know  something  of 
him  here  and  now :  for  is  not  his  ser- 
vice just  that  service  that  every  son  of 
God  is  called  to, — to  minister  to  the 
suffering  Christ?  Is  not  our  ministry 
to-day,  as  we  seek  to  dedicate  our  gifts 
and  prayers  to  our  suffering  fellow  men 
in  the  name  of  the  suffering  Christ, 
in  some  humble  measure  like  his? 
Jesus  is  still  toiling  through  Geth- 
semane, for  His  people  are  there,  and  in 
a  true,  though  mystical,  sense.  He  still 
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snfTers  with  them  and  in  them,  and 
what  we  do  to  them,  we  do  to  Him. 

1.  Strong,  we  can  see,  he  was,  who 
could  strengthen  his  fainting  Lord; 
strong,  not  with  Goliath  strength,  but 
with  heroic  strength  of  soul.  Mightier 
than  that  angel  who  in  one  night  slew 
one  hundred  and  eighty -five  thousand 
Assyrians,  mightier  than  he  who,  by 
the  terrible  pestilence,  slew  seventy 
thousand  of  Israel ;  for  his  task  was 
more  awful,  to  succor  Jesus  as  He 
sinks  under  the  burden  of  the  world's 
guflt. 

But  how  had  he  gained  such 
strength;  by  what  wrestlings  for 
truth,  by  what  battlings  for  God? 
What  great  and  terrible  temptation  had 
he  endured;  for  angels  are  tempted 
too,  and  angels  and  men  can  grow 
strong  only  as  the  oak  grows  strong, 
by  battling  with  the  bhist?  The  belief 
of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  has  its  spir- 
itual significance,  that  the  strength 
and  prowess  of  every  enemy  we  kill 
passes  into  our  own  arm  and  heart. 

How  is  it  with  ourselves?  Are  we 
weakly  yielding  in  the  fierce  fight  of 
temptations,  or  are  we  bravely  resist- 
ing, and  so  growing  strong,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  succor  the  tempted? 

2.  Faithful,  too,  he  must  have  been, 
and  lowly  hearted,  as  the  faithful  al- 
ways are. 

But  how  had  he  acquired  this  holy 
fidelity,  so  that  when  aU  have  for- 
saken Christ,  he  stands  with ,  Him? 
How  has  he  learned  to  stoop  to  the 
depths  of  Gethsemane,  and  the  pros- 
trate Son  of  God?  How  many  little 
errands  of  mercy  had  he  gone  on  here- 
tofore? How  many  unrecorded  acts  of 
kindness,  of  love,  lowly  ministries,  had 
he  performed?  Was  it  he  who  baked 
Elijah's  cake  and  carried  the  cruse  of 
water?  placed  it  in  the  cool  shade  at 
his  head,  and  waked  the  world-weary 
man  with  a  touch,  saying,  ''Arise  and 
eat;  because  the  Journey  is  too  great 
for  thee"?  Was  he  one  of  those  who 
watdied  by  the  beggar,  Lazarus,  and 
carried  his  soul  rejoicing  home  when 
it  was  released?     We  can  not  tell. 


Only  this  we  know,  that  he  is  a  sub- 
ject of  that  kingdom  where  this  law 
holds:  Faithful  in  little,  entrusted 
with  much.  **  Because  thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make 
thee  ruler  over  many  things. "  Faith* 
ful  and  lowly -hearted,  he  must  have 
been,  stooping  to  serve;  so  God  en- 
trusts him  with  this  great  service,  to 
watch  with  Christ  when  even  John 
slept. 

Are  we  seeking  to  be  faithful  too? 
Are  we  attentive  to  the  little,  lowly, 
but  most  blessed  ministries  of  life? 
The  kind  word,  the  encouraging  smile, 
the  unwearied  gentleness,  are  these  our 
steadfast  aim?  Are  we  diligent  to  give 
the  cup  of  cold  water  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord?  If  so,  we  shall  find  at  last 
that  we  gave  it  to  the  Lord  Himself. 

8.  A  pure  heart,  too,  his  must  have 
been,  that  enabled  him  to  see  God; 
yea,  to  see  God  in  that  world -forsaken 
One,  who  sweats  blood,  and  faints,  and 
prays,  prone  upon  the  earth,  with 
sobs,  that  His  cup  might  pass. 

Can  we  see  God  in  the  bruised  and 
broken  men  and  women,  who  faint 
about  our  feet,  that  they  were  made  in 
the  image,  and  still  bear  it,  though 
sorely  defaced;  and  that  God's  lost 
image  may  be  restored  in  them  again? 
Lord,  give  us  the  pure  heart  I 

4.  Above  all,  how  loving  he  must 
have  been !  And  love  had  lifted  him 
up  near  to  God's  heart,  and  made  him 
a  dweller  in  the  secret  place  of  the 
Almighty,  so  that,  even  in  Gethsem- 
ane, love  and  he  can  not  be  separated  1 
''He  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in 
God,  and  God  in  him. " 

But  how  had  he  come  by  this  love? 
How  and  by  what  means  had  he  fed 
his  little  fire  of  love,  till  it  became  a 
sun  to  shine  on  Christ's  Gethsemane? 
With  what  holy  diligence  had  he 
learned  the  former  lessons  of  love  that 
God  had  set  him,  until  now  he  can 
comprehend  the  mystery,  "Herein  is 
love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that 
he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins"?  For,  for 
angels  as  well  as  for  men, 
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*Life  with  all  it  yields  of  joy  or  woe  and 
hope  aod  fear 
Is  just  our  chaDoe  o*  the  prize  of  leamiog 
love." 

How  are  we  kaming  this  lesson? 
For,  assuredly,  all  our  suffering  has 
been  to  the  end  that  we  might  learn  it, 
and  so  become  ministering  spirits  to 
the  heirs  of  salvation.  Is  not  the 
glory  worth  the  cost?  But,  alas  I  we 
are  dull,  and  slow  of  heart.  Souls 
faint  in  Gethsemane  on  every  hand; 
and  we  have  no  hand  to  help,  because 
we  have  no  heart  to  love. 

Did  he  know  anything  about  sorrow  ? 
Was  it  possible  for  him  to  have  a 
''painless  sympathy  with  pain"?  Or 
did  love  enable  him  to  enter,  in  some 
deep,  true  sense,  into  Christ's  sorrow, 
and  to  suffer  with  Him?  We  know 
not.  But  for  ourselves,  we  know  that 
love  and  sorrow  are  not  separated. 
The  greatness  of  our  love  is  the  meas- 
ure of  the  burden  we  shall  bear ;  the  ten- 
derness of  our  heart  means  our  power  to 
suffer  pain.  However  it  was  with  this 
sinless  one,  with  us  we  know  that  our 
power  to  succor  the  tempted  depends  on 
how  much  we  ourselves  have  suffered, 
being  tempted.  ''Affections,  tempta- 
tions, and  prayer  make  a  minister. " 

5.  He  "  appeared  unto  Him. "  None 
saw  the  ministering  one  but  Christ. 
To  Him  only  be  appeared.  Just  so  it 
always  is.  There  are  secrets  known 
only  to  ourselves  and  to  the  Lord. 
None  but  He  and  we  know  the  source 
whence  our  help  came  in  the  hour  of 
our  fainting;  the  unseen  hand  that 
brought  us  leaves  of  healing  after  the 
terrible  battle.  Oftentimes  a  beam  has 
shot  through  the  darkness  of  our  night, 
and  lo  I  it  was  ligbt  about  us,  but  the 
sleeping  world  saw  it  not.  And  joys, 
hopes,  and  tears,  and  longings,  and 
visions  like  those  of  John  in  Patmos 
have  visited  us.  We  hardly  knew 
whence  they  came.  We  know  that 
they  made  our  place  of  exile  like  the 
vestibule  of  heaven ;  and  Gethsemane 
was  nearer  to  our  Father's  House  than 
we  thought. 

Let  this  be  carefully  noted,  too «  if 


we  would  minister  as  this  angel  min- 
istered, we  must  be  content  that  our 
ministry  shall  be  unseen  of  men.  We 
must  not  court  newspaper  nor  any 
other  kind  of  publication.  Let  it  suf- 
fice that  our  deed  is  noted  up  there. 

"From  Heaven."  All  true  help 
comes  from  thence.  Help  can  come  to 
us,  if  we  rightly  understand  the  mat- 
ter, from  no  other  quarter.  We  will 
lift  up  our  eyes  unto  the  bills.  Earth 
will  fail  us,  as  it  had  failed  Christ. 
Peter  and  James  and  John  sleep,  but 
the  Father  waketh.  The  Keeper  of 
Israel,  He  slumbers  not  nor  sleeps. 
Christ's  cry  was  heard  on  bigh,  and  this 
holy  one  came.  We  shall  not  lack  such 
succor  if  we  are  suffering  for  Cbrist,  in 
obedience  to  Christ's  will.  Heaven  is 
nearer  us  than  we  think.  Our  angel 
may  have  no  white  wings,  will  likely 
have  no  wings  at  all,  will  likely  be  an- 
other heavily  laden  mortal  like  our- 
selves. Yet  not  the  less  does  he  come 
from  heaven  to  us.  We  know  it  by  the 
strengthening  and  light  that  he  bringa. 

"Strengthening  Him."  How  could 
an  angel  strengthen  Him?  In  that  he 
came  to  Him,  in  that  he  visited  Him. 
To  the  exiled  Christ,  think  you,  was 
not  this  angel  like  a  breath  from  home, 
a  message  from  the  Father's  heart? 
Did  not  his  presence  say,  "Thou  art 
not  forgotten,  O  well  beloved?  I 
may  not  take  away  Thy  cup,  but,  see, 
I  give  thee  strength  to  drink  it." 
Have  you  been  wont  to  visit  the  af- 
flicted, not  so  much  for  anything  you 
could  do  for  them,  as  that  you  did  not 
want  them  to  feel  left  alone?  Oh,  the 
loneliness  of  human  life  I  How  many 
souls  faint  because  there  is  no  kindly 
hand  to  touch  them,  no  loving  presence 
to  cheer  them!  Have  you  thought 
over  that  strange  saying :  "Pure  relig- 
ion and  undeflled  before  God  and  the 
Father  is,  to  visit  the  widows  and 
fatherless  in  their  affliction,  and  to 
keep  one's  self  unspotted  from  the 
world?"  He  strengthened  Him,  in  that 
be  cared  for  Him. 

Is  it  not  this  that  makes  many  men 
and  women  despair  and  die,  that  no 
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one  cares  ?  How  bitter  it  was  to  Christ 
that  even  those  three  beloved  ones  fell 
asleep  and  He  was  left  alone  I  How 
bitter  to  ns  when  we  think,  none  cares 
whether  I  fight  or  fall,  whether  I  live 
or  die !  You  can  strengthen  souls  by 
letting  them  know  that  you  care  for 
them.  If  you  care  for  them  you  will 
reach  out  your  hand  toward  them. 

Was  he  commissioned  to  bear  some 
message  to  the  fainting  One ;  to  re- 
mind Him  of  the  end  of  all  His  sor- 
rows ;  to  whisper  to  Him  how,  through 
His  sufferings  unto  death,  He  should 
bring  many  sufferers  to  glory  ¥  Or  did 
he  strengthen  Him  just  by  laying  his 
hand  upon  the  bleeding  brow,  and 
whispering  over  Him  some  word  of  en- 
dearment such  as  he  might  have  learned 
from  the  Father,  as  He  soothes  the 
weariness  of  some  poor  pilgrim  newly 
come  home  from  earth,  as  He  joys  over 
the  weaiy  past  with  singing?  We  do 
not  know.  Only  this  we  know,  that  if 
we  are  sent  upon  a  similar  errand,  God, 
who  sends  us,  will  give  us  the  right 
word  to  speak,  or  will  give  us  the  si- 
lent sympathy  to  bestow,  which  is  often 
beUer  still. 

And  sometimes  I  try  to  see  this  holy 
one  in  Paradise.  Where  is  his  place 
in  that  bright  firmament,  when  one 
star  differeth  from  another  star  in 
glory?  How  does  he  throb  and  bum 
in  vehement  adoration?  What  thrUl 
vibrates  through  the  Trisagion  that  he 
sings?  What  glances  of  holy  recogni- 
tion pass  between  him  and  Christ ;  for 
they  have  been  together  in  Geth- 
semane?  We  do  not  know.  This  we 
know,  if  we  give  ourselves  to  minister, 
as  he  ministered,  the  hour  will  shortly 
be  here  when  the  Lord  Himself  shall 
appear,  and  shall  say  unto  us,  **  Ye  are 
they  which  have  continued  with  me 
in  my  temptations.  I  appoint  unto 
you  a  kingdom,  as  my  Father  hath  ap- 
pointed me. " 

*]^  beloved,  is  It  sot 
Uftve  ye  tasted  of  my  woet 
Of  my  Heaven  ye  shaU  not  fall  I" 

Then  we  shaU  not  only  see  the  angel 
that  strengthened  Him,  but  we  shall  oe 
with  Him  and  share  His  joy. 


TEE  OOVTSST    witu   TBfi  SVXL 
SPIBIT.* 

By  Pastor  B.  J.  Poo,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 
[Lutheban],  Bishop  of  Seblaio), 
Denmabk. 

And  He  was  caeUng  out  a  devil  uikkh 
ioas  dumb.  And  it  came  to  pose  tohen 
the  devU  toae  gone  out,  the  dumb  man 
epake,  and  the  multitudes  toondered, 
etc.'-Luke  zi.  14-28. 

If  now  instead  of  an  event  occur- 
ring before  our  eyes  a  history  is  nar- 
rated, in  which  we  hear  with  our  ears, 
there  are  undoubtedly  not  few  who 
will  marvel,  and  especially  at  the 
opening  words  of  this  narrative. 
What  does  that  mean,  they  say,  that 
he  cast  out  a  devil  which  was  dumb? 
How  are  we  to  picture  this  to  our- 
selves? How  are  we  to  imagine  the 
condition  of  this  man  and  that  which 
took  place  within  him,  of  whom  it  is 
said  that  he  had  been  dumb  but  after- 
ward spoke?  We  can  indeed,  in  part, 
at  least,  ourselves  be  witnesses  of 
something  similar  to  this.  We  can 
occasionally  see  that  a  man,  who  be- 
fore has  been  of  a  bright  and  enlight- 
ened disposition  and  temperament,  is 
seized  with  a  spirit  which  casts  a  gloom 
and  darkness  over  him,  which  as  it 
were  chains  his  whole  being  in  iron  fet- 
ters, seals  his  lips,  ties  his  tongue, 
from  which  words  were  accustomed  to 
flow  as  readily  as  the  mind  conceived 
and  produced  them.  Again  we  at 
times  see  how  such  a  power  all  at  once 
leaves  him  as  it  comes,  and  the  spirit 
that  had  been  bound  becomes  free,  and 
the  tied  tongue  becomes  loose.  In  so 
far  we  can  observe  phenomena  in  our 
own  day  not  unlike  those  described  in 
the  Gospel  lesson. 

But  how  are  we  to  explain  this? 
What  kind  of  a  power  is  this  which 
takes  possession  of  a  man  and  then 
again  leaves  him?  People  of  our  own 
day  and  date  indeed  call  this  a  sick- 
ness, a  disease.  Those  who  deal  with 
these  phenomena  as  specialists  assign 

•Translated  hy  Professor  George  P. 
Schodde,  PIlD.,  Oolumbus,  Ohio. 
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to  it  strange-sounding  and  technical 
names.  Against  this  no  objections 
can  be  raised,  only  we  must  remember 
that  mere  names  and  words  are  no  ex- 
planations, and  that  those  who  make 
use  of  such  names  and  technical  terms 
can  not  thereby  point  out  to  us  what 
really  takes  place  in  the  case  of  such 
a  person.  In  the  most  cases  they  can 
not  even  tell  us  what  is  taking  place  in 
the  body  of  such  a  man,  although  they 
can  see  him  with  their  eyes  and  exam- 
ine him  with  their  hands.  Still  less 
can  they  tell  us  what  takes  place  in  the 
soul  of  such  a  person,  the  essence  of 
which  we  can  imagine  to  be  only  free- 
dom and  strength,  yet  is  here  found  to 
be  most  lamentably  bound  and  sub- 
dued. Least  of  all  can  they  tell  us 
how  it  happens  that  all  kinds  of  inter- 
ruptions take  place  in  the  course  of 
nature,  which  one  can  only  understand 
as  a  revelation  of  an  eternal  order  of 
things,  as  reason  and  wisdom. 

In  what  way  can  we  explain  it? 
Can  we  interpret  the  words  with  which 
this  Gospel  begins?  He  cast  out  a 
devil  which  was  dumb.  I,  for  my  part, 
am  at  least  willing  to  confess  that  I  can 
not  interpret  or  explain  them,  and, 
permit  me  to  add,  I  do  not  think  that 
we  should  attempt  this. 

I  will  tell  why  I  believe  this.  There 
is  an  agreement  between  the  outer  and 
the  inner  eye.  Two  things  there  are 
which  our  bodily  eyes  can  not  see. 
We  can  not  see  into  the  sun,  for  its 
light  will  blind  us.  We  can  also  not 
see  in  absolute  darkness,  from  which 
not  the  least  gleam  of  light  can  enter 
our  eyes.  Then,  too,  there  are  two 
secrets  which  our  inner  eye  can  never 
penetrate.  One  of  these  is  the  secret 
of  God's  person  and  being,  of  whom  it 
is  said  that  no  man  has  ever  seen  Him 
or  ever  can  see  Him,  and  this  for  the 
reason  that  in  Him  dwells  the  light  to 
which  none  can  attain  (1  Tim.  vi.  16) ; 
and  the  other  is  what  the  apostle  calls 
the  mystery  of  lawlessness  (2  Thess. 
ii  7) .  However  this  is  the  difference, 
that,  as  the  sun  sends  forth  light  which 
we  can  endiire  and  which  we  can  see, 


and  by  which  we  can  know  the  sun  it- 
self, while  darkness  is  the  negation  of 
all  light  and  of  all  sight;  thus,  too, 
the  invisible  God  has  sent  forth  Him 
who  is  the  reflection  of  His  glory  and 
the  image  of  His  being  (Heb.  i.  8) ; 
so  that,  although  none  have  ever  seen 
God  save  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God, 
God  has  been  revealed  ^o  us  by  Him, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  such 
manifestation  comes  from  the  depths  of 
lawlessness.  This  is  dumb  and  silent 
and  dark.  Nor  have  our  Lord  or  His 
witnesses  given  us  any  further  revela- 
tions concerning  it.  They  have  ex- 
horted us  to  watch  and  pray  (Mark 
xxvi.  41) ;  they  have  admonished  us  to 
work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling  (Phil.  ii.  12)  ;  they  have 
told  us  that  we  must  fight  not  only 
with  flesh  and  blood,  but  also  with  the 
evil  powers  of  the  air  (Eph.  vi.  12). 
To  this  the  Lord  also  points  in  the  Gos- 
pel read  in  your  hearing.  For  in  re- 
vealing the  wonderful  power  given  to 
Him  by  the  Father,  having  demon- 
strated the  folly  of  the  charges  of  His 
adversaries,  He  speaks  to  His  disciples 
of  the  subject  on  which  I  now  propose 
to  address  you,  namely, — 

Th6  ConteO,  with  the  EMX  Spirit, 

L  The  life  of  man  constitutes  this 
contest,  and  that  from  the  moment  in 
which  he  yielded  admission  into  his 
heart  to  the  evil  spirit  and  listened  to 
the  seductive  voice  of  the  deceiver. 
We  can  not  escape  being  witnesses  of 
this  struggle  going  on  around  us  and 
in  us,  even  if  we  attempted  to  close  our 
eyes  to  the  combat. 

I  will  not  now  speak  of  all  the 
things  that  can  go  on  in  the  human 
body  through  the  wonderful  union  of 
spirit  and  body,  which  no  one  can  un- 
derstand, and  which  I  feel  convinced 
no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  explain. 
But  rather  I  will  speak  of  that  which 
we  experience  in  our  spirit  and  which 
is  so  present  to  us  that  we  can  all  ex- 
perience it.  In  the  life  of  mankind  in 
general  there  is  a  contest  of  spirit 
against  spirit  going  on. 
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It  is  a  favorite  idea,  now  widely  prev- 
alent, that  there  is  a  development 
from  one  thing  to  another,  from  clear- 
ness to  greater  clearness,  from  light 
to  more  light.  This,  I  think,  would 
have  been  the  case  if  man  had  re- 
mained in  the  line  of  development  in 
which  God  had  created  him  when  He 
made  him  in  His  image.  However, 
what  is  mankind  now?  Is  life  of  such 
a  character  now,  in  the  multitude  of 
himian  beings,  that  the  one  learns  to 
understand  this  and  the  other  that,  and 
that  they  then,  in  a  brotherly  manner, 
exchange  with  each  other  what  each  has 
found?  Or  is  it  not  rather  the  case, 
that  the  thoughts  and  convictions  are 
divided  against  each  other  in  grim 
and  bitter  contest  in  those  cases  where 
they  do  not  understand  each  other  or 
do  not  wish  to  do  so?  There  certainly 
is  but  one  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  its  wit- 
nesses must  all  be  alike  in  clearness 
and  harmony.  Why,  then,  can  man 
not  understand  them  if  not  for  the 
reason  that  there  are  spirits  of  false- 
hood, many,  contradictory  and  antago- 
nistic? And  why  do  they  not  want 
to  understand  each  other?  Charity 
and  love  do  not  delight  in  unrighteous- 
ness, but  in  the  truth  (1  Cor.  xiii.  6) . 
And  why  do  men  not  wish  to  under- 
stand each  other,  if  not  because  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  love  stands  the 
spirit  of  selfishness,  unrighteousness, 
and  hatred?  Love  does  not  rejoice  in 
unrighteousness,  but  rejoices  in  the 
truth. 

How  are  we  then  to  explain  the  fact 
told  us  by  our  Gospels,  that  when  the 
Lord's  great  work  was  accomplished 
in  the  dumb  man,  and  he  could  speak, 
and  the  miracle  could  not  be  denied,  the 
leader  of  the  people  perverted  the  won- 
derful deed  and  ascribed  it  to  Beelze- 
bub, the  prince  of  devils? 

And  yet  we,  in  this  age  of  boasted 
light,  see  the  same  thing,  and  worse 
things,  going  on  all  around  us.  How 
many  are  there  who  see  in  the  magnifi- 
cent beauties  of  nature  and  in  the  life 
of  man,  which  is  so  full  of  wonderful 
events,   not   the   finger  of   God,   but 


rather  the  development  of  materialistic 
powers,  of  merely  terrestrial  forces! 
Beelzebub  signifies  the  E^nce  of  Dirt. 
We,  however,  frankly  acknowledge 
that  all  these  things  are  a  wonder  and 
a  marvel  in  our  eyes.  But  why  is  it, 
that  even  if  they  are  not  able  to 
explain  the  wonderful  deed  of  the 
Lord,  they  take  pleasure  in  dragging 
it  into  the  dirt,  instead  of  confessing 
that  it  is  too  high  for  them  to  under- 
stand (Ps.  cxxxix.  6)  ?  Why  do  they 
use  all  their  powers  of  mind  in  trying  to 
demonstrate  that  all  things  have  been 
developed  from  the  inanimate  and  irra- 
tional, instead  of  acknowledging  that 
all  things  have  been  created  by  an  all- 
wise  and  loving  God,  with  whom  noth- 
ing is  impossible?  Why  is  this  done? 
In  fact,  1  can  find  no  other  explanation 
for  this  phenomenon  except  that  there 
are  spirits  who  do  their  work  in  dark- 
ness and  seek  to  draw  souls  down  into 
darkness  to  them. 

Alas,  we  need  only  look  around  about 
us  to  see  this  struggle  going  on  between 
the  Spirit  of  Light  and  the  Spirit  of 
Darkness !  We  must  all  confess  with 
the  apostle  that  the  flesh  lusteth  against 
the  spirit  and  the  spirit  against  the 
flesh,  and  the  two  are  contrary,  one  to 
another  (Gal.  v.  17).  We  all  must 
confess  with  the  same  apostle,  that  in 
our  members  is  a  law  warring  against 
the  law  of  the  mind  (Rom.  vii.  28). 
W  hence  comes  this  contest  ?  Flesh  and 
spirit,  members  and  mind,  we  can 
only  picture  to  ourselves  as  Laving  all 
come  from  the  same  power.  Why  are 
they  then  in  antagonism  to  each  other? 
Whence  come  these  two  laws? 
Whence  comes  it  that  they  are  against 
each  other?  Again  I  can  explain  this 
only  on  that  ground,  that  there  are 
spirits  of  darkness  and  of  wickedness, 
who  secure  control  of  what  is  dark 
and  heavy  in  us,  and  with  these  com- 
bat that  which  is  lighter  and  more 
spiritual. 

And  this  contest  is  going  on  in 
all  of  us.  It  is  going  on  in  those  whom 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  good  and 
the  pious ;  for  the  apostle  of  the  Lord 
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also  must  confess  that,  while  desiring 
to  do  that  which  is  good,  he  does  that 
which  is  evil  (Rom.  yii.  21).  This 
struggle  is  also  going  on  in  those 
whom  we  are  accustomed  to  call  evil 
and  unrighteous ;  for  as  long  as  we  are 
in  this  land  of  pilgrimage  and  prepa- 
ration, there  is  probably  no  living 
being  who  has  so  completely  given  up 
himself  to  the  spirit  of  evil  that  all 
consciousness  of  right  and  good  has 
been  annihilated  in  his  soul.  Thus  we 
all  then  stand  on  the  battlefield  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  evil  spirits. 

II.  But  how  shall  we  drive  out  the 
evil  spirit?  For,  in  addressing  a  Chris- 
tian congregation,  I  speak  to  those 
who,  altbo  not  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  decision,  can  say  with  the 
apostle :  "  For  to  will  is  present  with 
me,  but  to  do  that  which  is  good,  is 
nof  (Rom.  vii.  18).  Nor  will  I  deny 
that  there  are  human  means  which  can 
help  in  this  struggle  against  the  evil 
spirit.  The  Lord  Himself  indicates 
this  in  the  Gospel,  in  the  words,  **  And 
if  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,  by 
whom  do  your  sons  cast  them  out?" 
He  acknowledges  by  these  words  that 
there  is  also  a  casting  out  of  devils  by 
men. 

And  now,  in  speaking  about  our 
own  circumstances,  there  is  no  denying 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  powers  in 
the  possession  of  men  through  which 
much  has  been  done  in  combating  evil 
spirits.  A  systematic  division  of 
time,  diligent  and  useful  activity,  and 
even  the  endeavor  to  conform  to  ex- 
ternal civil  righteousness,  can,  in  many 
ways,  suppress  the  spirit  of  carnal  and 
sensual  weaknesses ;  although  this  can 
not  crush  them. 

That  certainly  is  true,  and  important, 
that  as  long  as  a  strong  man  guards  his 
palace  his  goods  are  in  peace.  But  when 
a  stronger  than  he  shaU  come,  he  taketh 
from  him  his  whole  armor  wherein 
he  had  trusted  and  divideth  his  spoils. 
But  we  human  beings,  who  daily 
are  engaged  in  this  contest,  in  which 
sometimes  this  spirit  and  sometimes 
another   gains    the   upper   hand — we 


certainly  are  not  the  stronger  ones. 
Even  if  we  have  in  our  possession  this 
or  that  weapon,  yet  we  are  unguarded 
in  so  many  particulars  and  places. 
Only  He  of  whom  we  are  told  in  our 
Gospel  that  He  cast  out  devils  that 
were  dumb,  only  He  of  whom  our 
Gospel  speaks  as  the  Stronger  One  who 
overcomes  the  strong  one,  only  this 
one,  namely,  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is 
the  Stronger  One. 

He  is  the  Stronger  One  because 
against  each  weapon  and  stronghold 
of  the  evil  spirit  He  has  a  still  stronger 
weapon  and  stronghold.  Against  our 
miserable  doubts,  which  are  only  strong 
enough  to  devise  objections,  but  are  too 
weak  to  strengthen  our  faith.  He  has 
the  all-powerful  words,  **  Verily,  veri- 
ly, I  say  unto  you ;  it  is  thus. "  Against 
our  pride,  which  is  only  strong  enough 
to  press  down  the  weaker,  but  only  de- 
ceives the  soul  in  which  it  dwells.  He 
has  as  a  weapon  humility,  which  exalts 
in  seeking  to  be  only  what  God  has 
made  it  and  gave  it.  Against  stubborn  - 
ness,  which  welds  chains  to  fasten  us 
while  claiming  to  free  us  from  bonds. 
He  has  gentleness,  which  makes  free 
and  victorious  even  those  whom  it 
most  oppressed,  because  it  can  say: 
**Thou  hast  no  power  except  what  is 
given  thee  from  above.  "  Against  the 
riches  and  glories  of  this  world,  which 
are  offered  to  the  rich.  He  has  the 
treasures  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to 
offer  to  the  poor.  Against  the  pleas- 
ures of  this  world,  which  from  a  dis- 
tance play  in  the  sunlight  like  a  dia- 
mond, but  when  touched  burst  like  a 
soap-bubble,  He  offers  the  joy  which 
none  can  take  from  us.  Against  cow- 
ardice, mistrust,  anxiety,  fear  of  death, 
and  the  like.  He,  and  He  alone,  has  the 
remedies  which  can  counteract  the 
baneful  influence.  And  against  the 
evil  spirit  itself  He  has  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  is  poured  out  into  our  hearts. 

Yes,  indeed,  He  is  the  Stronger  One, 
and  He  takes  off  the  armor  of  the 
strong  one  and  overcomes  him  and  di- 
vides the  spoils.  Oh,  that  ye  who  hear 
this  word  to-day  would  permit  Him  to 
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enter  your  hearts  and  homes  this  day, 
that  He  may  expel  the  spirit  of  evil 
and  sin  and  misery,  and  fill  you  with 
the  Joy  and  bliss  found  only  in  Him 
wh  J  can  redeem  and  save ! 

HI.  It  is  His  name  that  has  been 
given  us  whereby  we  can  be  saved. 

But  the  fact  that  we  believe  and  con- 
fess Him  does  not  yet  end  the  contest. 
He,  whose  name  is  blessed  forever,  has 
said :  ^  He  who  is  not  with  me  is 
against  me,  and  he  that  gathereth  not 
with  Me,  scattereth. "  If  in  truth  we 
want  to  conquer  with  Christ,  we  must 
in  truth  and  in  reality  be  His,  and 
must  not  merely  flee  to  Him  when  we 
are  in  need  and  distress.  We  must  be- 
long to  Him,  body  and  soul,  at  all 
times  and  entirely.  We  must  be  with 
Him  in  his  life-giving  and  powerful 
Word.  It  is  the  duty  not  only  of  the 
pastors  to  preach  the  Word :  "  Ye,  "  too, 
the  people,  "are  a  royal  priesthood," 
whose  duty  it  is  to  show  forth  the 
excellencies  of  him  who  has  called  you 
out  of  the  darkness  unto  his  marvelous 
light  (IPet.  ii.  9.) 

We  lament,  with  great  sorrow,  and 
you,  too,  lament,  the  unbelief  of  the 
times.  Alas  1  it  were  better  you  would 
lament  over  yourselves  that  ye  are 
not  more  diligent  in  gathering  with 
Christ,  that  many  of  you  scatter  more 
than  you  gather !  Permit  me  to  say  a 
word  to  you.  Those  who  talk  loudest 
of  their  unbelief  do  not  at  all  know 
what  they  say.  They  have  never 
thought  of  what  they  are  boasting 
about.  And  because  the  only  reply 
they  get  is  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder  or  a 
pitying  smile,  they  imagine  themselves 
great  minds  and  keen  intellects.  If 
such  people  would  meet  with  real  op- 
position on  the  part  of  Christians,  not 
eloquent  words  or  acute  thoughts,  but 
with  the  plain  confession,  "•  I  know  in 
whom  I  believe, "  they  would  soon,  as 
did  the  devil  in  our  text,  become 
silent. 

And  again,  if  we  Christians  would 
be  imitators  of  Christ  in  His  mod- 
esty and  humility,  in  His  holy  joy  and 
world-conquering  power,  in  His  love 


and  sacrifice,  in  life  and  death,  if  like 
Him  our  hearts  would  go  out  to  our 
fellow-men,  you  too  could  have  the  joy 
which  He  experienced,  that  the  evil 
spirit  has  been  overcome  It  is  the 
Lord's  will  not  only  thr.t  you  shall  be 
saved  through  Him,  but  that  you  shall 
also  gather  for  Him.  For  your  breth- 
ren's sake  you  should  labor  that  they 
too  may  be  saved.  And  this  you 
should  also  do  for  your  own  sakes,  for 
the  development  and  growth  of  faith 
and  Christian  principles  in  your 
hearts. 

**  Blessed  are  they  that  hear  the 
Word  of  God  and  keep  it."  With 
these  words  Christ  concludes.  Let  us 
heed  and  take  them  to  heart  For  if 
this  admonition  is  observed,  we  will 
also  be  gatherers  in  the  cause  of  our 
Lord.  God  grant  us  this  blessed  privi- 
lege.   Amen. 

SELXaiON  BATZONAL. 

By  Rev.  S.  H.   Howb  [Cokgbega- 
tional],  Nobwich,   Conn. 

Come  and  let  us  reason  together,  saith  the 
ion?.— Isa.  i.  18. 

Religion  is  a  subject  that  the  aver- 
age man  may  be  said  to  reason  least 
about.  Men  have  obeyed  blind  in- 
stincts or  blinder  superstitions;  or 
gotten  into  the  thought  and  practise  of 
ancestral  usage  and  floated  with  it ;  but, 
taking  the  world  at  large,  there  has 
been  too  little  subjection  of  religious 
beliefs  and  postures  to  the  test  of  ra- 
tional investigation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  biblical  religion  courts  in- 
vestigation, is  willing  to  subject  its 
claims  to  scrutiny,  and  await  the 
verdict  of  reason.  A  healthy,  open- 
minded  rationalism  is  welcomed.  It  is 
willing  to  stand  on  its  merits.  It  only 
asks  an  unprejudiced  mind,  willing  to 
act  on  the  light  as  it  is  made  known. 
It  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  if  more 
of  us  would  employ  the  method  of  Des- 
cartes, and  reinvestigate  all  our  relig- 
ious beliefs  and  take  up  the  subject  de 
novo.    It  would  be  a  very  blessed  thing 
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for  many  of  us,  if  we  would  take  up 
this  book,  the  Bible,  as  a  new  book,  a 
fresh  mintage  of  the  printer's  art,  and 
see  how  quickly  it  will  make  place  for 
itself,  apart  from  all  the  books  of  the 
world.  How  quickly  you  would  find 
yourself  enveloped  wiUi  an  unearthly 
atmosphere;  with  the  winds  of  eter- 
nity blowing  through  its  pages;  how 
colossal  would  rise  before  you  the  fig- 
ure of  the  Gospel's  Christ,  compelling 
you  to  account  for  Him  in  formulas  of 
definition,  which  you  would  not  think 
of  employing  in  characterizing  other 
men;  how  rapidly  would  its  great 
world -truths  fit  into  all  the  folds  of 
your  nature  till  you  are  compeUed  to 
read  the  handwriting  of  God  upon 
everything  it  contains!  God  in  fact 
calls  every  man  into  the  court  of  reason 
and  bids  him  abide  by  the  decision 
reached  there,  after  the  fullest  investi- 
gation. He  asks  a  rational  faith,  one 
that  rests  in  reason,  and  not  a  faith 
based  only  in  instinct  or  immemorial 
usage,  or  a  half -blind  superstition. 
The  only  thing  the  biblical  religion 
dreads  is  the  stolid  indifference  and 
inertia  of  the  man  who  does  not  think, 
and  will  not  act  on  the  light  he  gets. 

This  text  challenges  investigation 
and  assumes  that  religion  is  rational. 
It  is  a  reasoned  system  of  beliefs  and 
practises.  It  claims  to  be  rational  and 
reasonable,  as  it  postulates  the  unrea- 
sonableness and  irrationality  of  all  ir- 
religion.  To  show  this  in  a  few  cru- 
cial instances  will  be  my  task. 

1.  Take  that  basal  truth  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  all  reasonable  religion— 
the  Being  of  God.  The  doctrine  of  the 
existence  of  God  is  reasonable.  To 
believe  that  there  is  no  self-conscious 
power  behind  the  world  to  account  for 
it,  is  irrational.  To  believe  that  a 
blind  irrational  cause  can  account  for 
an  ordered  system  of  organized  life  is 
intellectual  suicide.  The  presence  of 
design  and  purpose  argues  a  designer. 
A  universe  that  requires  mind  to  study 
and  understand  it,  certainly  requires 
mind  to  account  for  its  existence. 
Every  form  of  life  we  know  requires 


antecedent  life  to  account  for  it.  Life 
comes  from  life  always,  and  only.  Our 
natural  science  must  be  theistic  to  pre- 
serve its  intellectual  sanity.  It  may 
be  that  the  order  of  nature  may  not  al- 
ways turn  out  perfect  organization, 
but  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  largely 
the  answer  to  that  difficulty. 

It  argues  nothing  that  all  minds  do 
not  see  God  behind  nature ;  all  minds 
do  not  see  the  beauty  of  art;  all  ears 
are  not  ravished  with  music.  Agnos- 
ticism may  gain  acceptance  with  mul- 
titudes, but  that  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  agnosticism  is  essentially 
shallow  and  superficial,  and  the  mul- 
titude is  always  shallow  and  superfi- 
cial in  its  religious  thinking.  The  ac- 
ceptance by  the  multitude  of  untrue 
religious  theories  does  not  defend  those 
theories  from  the  charge  of  their  abso- 
lute irrationality.  The  denial  of  the 
existence  of  God  is  the  acme  of  unrea- 
sonableness; the  irrationality  of  its 
denial  is  more  and  more  apparent  as 
our  knowledge  of  the  external  uni- 
verse widens.  It  is  the  fool  that  says 
in  his  heart  or  by  his  lips,  **  There  is  no 
God." 

2.  Again,  we  are  living  under  a 
moral  government  that  is  rational  and 
reasonable,  one  that  can  be  defended 
and  rested  in.  God  exists  and  is  ru- 
ling, are  the  two  great  facts  which  lie 
at  the  basis  of  all  our  thought  about 
life.  We  live  in  a  common-sense  uni- 
verse that  explains  and  gives  account 
of  itself.  This  is  a  universe  governed 
by  law,  in  which  nothing  turns  up 
by  haphazard  or  unreasoned  fortuity. 
A  moral  government  is  here,  which 
brings  evil  to  its  doom,  and  makes 
right  safe  and  successful  in  the  long 
run.  The  processes  are  slow  in  some 
cases;  the  retributive  forces  move  in 
great  sweeps  and  circles,  that  can  not 
be  followed  at  every  step;  but  the 
throb  and  beat  of  the  mighty  machin- 
ery of  law  are  as  certain  and  measured 
as  gravitation.  The  fixed  order  of  the 
world  makes  no  mistakes.  It  gets  the 
right  man  for  punishment;  it  brings 
virtue  to  its  certain  reward  at  last. 
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Suffering  for  the  innocent  I  yes, 
there  is  much  of  that,  but  suffering  is 
the  greatest  and  most  beneficent  thing 
the  world  holds  for  us.  We  get  our 
best  things  in  its  schooL  Even  God 
consents  to  come  under  the  law  of  suf- 
fering. The  capacity  for  suffering  is 
almost  the  greatest  thing  in  the  nature 
of  €k)d.  Suffering  for  the  innocent, 
suffering  for  the  guilty,  is  always  the 
greatest  thing  possible  to  character. 
The  cross  is  the  expression  of  the  high- 
est glory  of  character. 

That  the  moral  government  is  organ* 
ized  with  reference  to  righteous  ends 
and  is  moving  toward  that  divine  event 
of  ultimate  order  to  which  the  whole 
creation  moves  is  sure  and  unmistak- 
able ;  and  because  it  is  such  it  is  rea- 
sonable and  can  be  trusted,  and  rested 
in.  It  is  rational  and  can  be  defended, 
as  it  can  be  understood.  It  is  a  moral 
order  that  allows  no  excuse  for  sin, 
shows  it  no  quarter,  shields  the  head  of 
no  transgressor,  makes  wrong  base  and 
unsafe,  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to 
enter  one  plea  of  defense  for  one  single 
infraction  of  moral  law.  For  one  act 
of  wrongdoing,  for  your  unbelief, 
or  for  your  attitude  of  antagonism,  not 
one  syllable  of  excuse  or  palliation  can 
be  put  in  plea.  The  attitude  of  an- 
tagonism to  the  great  order  of  the 
world,  or  to  the  Author  of  the  world, 
can  not  be  defended  at  the  bar  of  rea- 
son. All  sin  is  irrational  and  utterly 
indefensible. 

8.  Take  again  some  of  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  supernatural  religion. 
The  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  is  ra- 
tional and  reasonable. 

Whether  the  incarnation  is  or  is  not 
reasonable  depends  upon  your  concep- 
tion of  Qod.  If  He  is  like  men  gen- 
erally, a  sort  of  incarnate  selfishness, 
out  of  sympathy  with  suffering,  in- 
different to  the  miseries  of  the  world, 
then  the  incarnation  is  unreasonable. 
But  if  Qod  is  love,  and  loves  His  chil- 
dren as  we  love  ours,  then  the  incarna- 
tion is  reasonable,  it  is  inevitable.  You 
who  are  parents  would  go  into  the  reek 
and  wretchedness  of  the  slums  to  find 


your  child,  you  would  track  your 
child  to  the  utmost  bound  of  the  uni- 
verse to  get  him  back.  Well  Qod  is  as 
good  as  you  are,  of  this  you  may  be 
sure.  The  Qood  Shepherd  goes  into 
the  wilderness  for  His  lost  sheep  too. 
It  would  have  been  an  incomprehensi- 
ble procedure,  if  Qod  had  not  sought 
incarnation.  For  purposes  of  self -dis- 
closure, and  for  the  sake  of  the  love 
He  bore  His  children.  He  would  seek 
this  point  of  touch  with  them.  Know- 
ing what  we  know  of  Qod,  the  universe 
would  have  been  incomprehensible  had 
not  Qod  come  into  indissoluble  union 
with  man.  The  incarnation  unifies 
creation.  And  because  it  does  it  is  in 
harmony  with  all  we  know  of  the  char- 
acter of  Qod.  His  own  nature  would 
have  been  an  enigma  had  He  declined 
the  incarnation. 

Then  again  His  life  in  the  flesh  is 
rational.  The  Qospels  narrate  just 
what  we  might  expect  Qod  to  do  if  He 
came  here.  The  miracles  were  pre- 
cisely the  works  of  wonder  and  of 
beneficence  we  would  expect  the  Qod 
of  love  to  work ;  just  the  gracious  ser- 
vices to  man  we  would  ourselves  work 
were  we  gifted  with  infinite  power. 

Then  it  was  reasonable  that  He 
should  die.  The  principle  was  in  the 
heart  of  Qod  from  all  eternity.  The 
Lamb  was  slain  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world.  Sacrifice  was  not  foreign 
to  the  nature  of  Qod  and  suddenly 
invoked  for  a  specific  occasion  or 
emergency ;  it  was  eternal  with  Him. 
The  cross  was  in  God's  heart  long 
before  it  was  laid  upon  up  as  the  con- 
dition of  discipleship.  God  loved 
the  world  more  than  He  loved  His 
own  exemption  from  pain  and  agony, 
and  that  is  the  explanation  of  the 
cross.  It  would  have  been,  from  all 
we  know  of  God,  supremely  unna- 
tural and  unaccountable  had  He  not 
given  His  Son  unto  death;  had  He 
left  undone  the  sole  service  to  man  on 
which  his  salvation  pivoted.  The 
atonement  is  the  most  rational  of  all 
rational  truths.  The  principle  at  its 
heart  is  at  the  heart  of  nature ;  it  is  at 
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the  heart  of  humanity.  It  is  the  con- 
dition on  wliich  rests  the  world's  best 
life.  The  supreme  unnature  would 
have  been  enacted,  had  Jesus  escaped 
from  the  world  by  some  easier  method 
than  the  cross. 

And  the  same  can  be  claimed  for 
the  resurrection.  The  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  a  rational  doctrine.  It  is  the 
fitting  climax  to  the  life  behind  it,  to 
the  mission  upon  which  He  came.  It 
was  not  fitting  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  death  should  hold  in  its  grip  such 
a  life.  It  would  have  shattered  the 
moral  order  of  the  world  had  €k)d  suf  * 
ered  His  **  Holy  One  to  see  corruption. " 
It  was  due  to  the  majesty  of  truth  and 
virtue  that  such  vindication  should 
be  appealed  to.  So  that  it  would  have 
been  supremely  irrational  had  the 
resurrection  not  occurred.  The  uni- 
verse would  have  needed  defense  and 
vindication.  The  resurrection  was  in 
the  plan  of  a  great  order  which  would 
have  been  shattered  had  the  story  of 
Christ's  life  not  culminated  in  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead. 

And  so  these  basal  doctrines,  incar* 
nation,  atonement,  resurrection,  are 
reasonable  doctrines;  necessary  they 
are  to  explain  the  universe  in  whidi 
we  live  and  must  live  forever.  With- 
draw them  and  you  have  a  chaos,  a  wild, 
weltering  abyss  of  night  and  darkness 
that  is  unintelligible  and  incapable  of 
explanation.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  key 
to  history,  as  well  as  the  climax  of 
humanity,  and  is  its  justification,  its 
explanation. 

4.  Turn  now  to  some  of  the  practical 
requirements  of  the  biblical  religion. 

Take  that  initial  requirement  of 
faith:  Faith  is  reasonable;  the  very 
sign  manual  of  moral  sanity,  as  well 
as  of  intellectual  integrity.  Faith 
which  rests  the  life  down  on  the  great 
undergirding  of  moral  truth  which 
underlies  the  whole  structure  of  the 
world,  is  rational,  because  necessary  to 
the  soul's  highest  life.  The  best  things 
are  out  of  sight.  The  senses  only  hold 
converse  with  the  shell  and  rind  of  real 
and  enduring  things.    Brutes  live  in 


the  senses,  and  men  are  shunted  off 
toward  the  brute  when  they  sink  down 
into  contentment  with  the  ooze  and 
slush  of  sensuous  indulgence.  We  rise 
toward  our  highest  possibUities  only 
as  we  live  by  the  unseen.  We  are  re- 
deemed and  ennobled  as  we  train  our- 
selves to  look,  not  at  the  things  that 
are  seen,  but  at  the  things  that  are  un- 
seen. All  the  highest  integrities, 
moralities,  and  spiritual  virtues  are  be- 
hind these  opaque  walls  of  the  seen, 
and  are  discerned  by  faith  alone. 
Love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  pa- 
tience, self-control,  brotherly  love, 
hope,  courage,  enthusiasm,  zeal,  are 
working  forces  in  the  life  in  the  meas- 
ure in  which  we  live  a  life  of  faith. 
It  is  the  man  of  faith  in  the  unseen 
who  is  measuring  up  to  the  full  height 
of  his  possibility,  taking  on  greatness 
in  the  measure  in  which  he  believes, 
putting  his  life  under  the  control  of 
the  truth  he  believes.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  these  gross,  vulgar  ground- 
lings, steeped  in  the  senses  and  living 
in  the  things  that  are  seen,  who  are 
standing  examples  of  the  folly  and  fr* 
rationality  of  a  life  divorced  from 
faith.  It  is  the  unbelief  in  which  some 
men  plume  themselves  which  shuts  a 
soul  out  of  all  the  supreme  forms  of 
good,  that  is  open  to  the  charge  of  ir- 
rationality and  unreasonableness. 

Then  again  repentance  is  a  reason- 
able demand.  Qod  is  in  the  chapter 
from  which  my  text  comes  calling  this 
nation  to  repentance,  and  conditioning 
His  help  and  forgiveness  upon  their 
compliance.  Wash  you,  make  you 
clean,  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do 
well;  these  were  reasonable,  rational 
demands.  To  wrong  and  refuse  to 
right  a  wrong,  is  a  species  of  bravado 
that  is  both  irrational  and  inhuman. 
Sin  committed  is  bad  enough,  but  sin 
defended  and  dung  to  is  utterly  inde* 
fensible  at  the  bar  of  reason.  To  err  it 
is  said  is  human,  but  it  is  not,  for  it  is 
the  holy  disposition  and  not  the  sinful 
nature  that  is  most  human ;  but  sin 
once  committed  and  then  defended  by 
the  refusal  to  repent  is  what  dehuman- 
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izes  men  and  makes  devils  of  them. 
To  wrong  a  man  and  to  refuse  to  right 
the  wrong  is  not  manly  but  devilish! 
To  wrong  Gkxl  and  refuse  to  right  the 
wrong  by  repentance  Is  a  bit  of  sheer 
irrationality,  if  not  of  demonhood.  A 
man  only  begins  to  take  on  manhood 
when  he  sets  himself  to  right  the 
wrongs  he  has  done  to  man  and  God ; 
but  how  many  resent  the  demand  for 
repentance ;  root  themselves  to  the  po- 
sition  of  disloyalty,  and  decline  to  be 
dislodged  when  they  know  that  only 
by  repentance  can  they  secure  forgive- 
ness and  deliverance ;  only  by  repen- 
tance, renunciation,  and  in  some  cases 
restitution,  can  they  possibly  begin  to 
be  true  and  manly  men  I  Repentance 
is  rational,  while  not  one  reason  can  be 
given  for  withholding  it  that  can  stand 
the  scrutiny  of  reason. 

Closely  connected  with  faith  and  re- 
pentance is  confession.  Confession  of 
sin  is  rational,  but  so  is  the  confession 
of  Jesus  Christ  reasonable.  Of  all  in- 
defensible things  that  has  ever  had 
apologists  and  defenders,  that  of  an 
open  denial  of  Christ  is  the  most  un- 
reasonable and  absurd.  When  we  re- 
member how  inconsistent  is  this  spirit 
with  a  human  friendship,  or  how  vital 
confession  is  to  spiritual  growth,  or 
how  inexorable  was  the  demand  of 
Christ  for  open  ackpowledgment,  we 
are  always  amazed  that  we  should  ever 
be  confronted  with  apologists  for  the 
attitude  of  non-confession.  Every  one 
ought  to  know  that  any  attempt  to 
creep  under  cover  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  both  absurd  and  impossible. 
We  deny  Christ  by  our  attempt  to  dis- 
connect our  name  from  His.  Men  use 
the  blind  of  non-confession  to  screen 
their  pride,  or  to  escape  responsibility, 
or  for  the  chance  of  having  their  fling 
at  some  imperfect  men  and  women  in 
the  open  ranks;  but  always  use  it  to 
the  detriment  of  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  which  they  profess  to  be 
friendly.  But  the  attitude  is  irra- 
tional. Christianity  has  an  open  foe 
to  confront,  and  she  must  confront  that 
foe  openly  and  not  fight  from  ambush 


and  secret  covert.  Her  mission  is  mili- 
tant and  it  is  universal.  We  betray  it 
when  we  cower  and  skulk  and  hedge 
to  escape  responsibility.  Confession 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  reasonable ;  the  de- 
nial of  His  name  before  men  is  coward- 
ice and  meanness,  with  which  every- 
thing that  bears  the  suggestion  of 
rationality  holds  no  connection  or  al- 
liance. 

Then  the  duties  of  Christianity  are 
reasonable,  for  which  a  good  and  solid 
reason  can  be  given,  against  which  no 
defense  can  be  made. 

Prayer  is  reasonable  and  a  rational 
exercise  of  the  soul.  If  we  have  a 
Father  in  heaven  it  is  reasonable  that 
we  should  come  into  touch  with  Him. 
To  be  perpetually  in  His  presence  and 
yet  preserve  a  stolid  silence  would  be 
a  profoimdly  irrational  procedure. 
Not  to  go  to  God,  your  Father,  in  your 
need,  not  to  ask  His  help,  not  to  cul- 
tivate His  friendship,  not  to  keep  the 
soul  in  fellowship  with  Him,  not  to 
pray,  is  to  act  irrationally  to  the  last 
degree.  A  prayerless  life  is  indefen- 
sible from  any  standpoint.  A  prayer- 
less  man  is  a  monstrosity,  a  fit  subject 
for  our  profoundest  pity  and  commis- 
eration. A  poor  soul  who  thus  goes 
into  self-imposed  exile,  consenting  to 
the  severance  of  all  the  ties  which  bind 
a  soul  to  God,  it  goes  without  saying, 
is  a  spirituaUy  impoverished  soul; 
without  God  he  is  in  the  world. 

And  so  of  the  means  of  grace  in  en- 
tirety. The  use  of  the  means  of  grace  , 
is  reasonable  and  right.  The  use  of 
church  and  sacrament  and  Bible  is  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  you  can  not  in  the 
universe,  as  at  present  constituted,  have 
results  without  the  employment  of 
means.  Effects  come  through  well-de- 
fined causes  always  and  everywhere. 
You  can  not  have  spiritual  life  unless 
you  lay  the  conduits  through  which 
that  life  flows,  and  then  faithfuUy  use 
those  channels  of  spiritual  life.  You 
can  not  have  the  highest  spiritual  re- 
sults if  you  neglect  the  means  by 
which  your  higher  life  is  nourished. 

The  use  of  the  Church  to  the  utmost 
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of  its  power  to  serve  us  is  a  rational 
procedure.  We  have  no  great  saints 
among  those  who  ignore  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  man  who  stays 
away  from  church  and  sacrament,  no- 
body needs  to  be  told,  is  stalled  in  his 
tracks,  he  has  ceased  to  grow.  There 
have  been  no  conspicuous  fidelities  de- 
veloped among  his  school  of  wilful 
neglecters  of  the  means  of  grace. 
There  is  something  essentially  and 
fatally  defective  in  the  type  of  charac- 
ter which  grows  on  the  open  common 
over  which  the  traffic  of  the  world 
holds  its  way.  Some  of  us  have  been 
reading  the  brilliant  letters  of  a  con- 
spicuous literary  man  who  passed  a 
little  while  ago  from  us,  in  which  he 
exploits  his  purposed  and  deliberate 
neglect  of  the  services  and  ordinances 
of  the  church  of  Christ.  And  yet 
many  of  us  have  made  note  of  his  lack 
of  a  Christian's  peace,  his  recoil  from 
the  future,  and  his  glaring  inconsist- 
ency in  asking  for  the  churches  burial 
rites  in  advance  of  his  departure  from 
us.  In  this  request  he  surrenders  his 
case ;  for  no  man  who  refuses  the  of- 
fices of  the  church  in  life  can  consis- 
tently ask  for  Christian  burial  at  the 
hands  of  the  church  when  he  is  dead. 
If  ft  is  good  to  live  without  the  offices 
of  the  church  it  ought  to  be  good  to 
die  without  them.  And  so  I  say  the 
use  of  the  means  of  grace  is  in  the 
highest  sense  reasonable;  their  non- 
use  is  irrational  and  indefensible. 

And  so  we  claim  at  every  point,  that 
the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  rational  and 
reasonable;  while  over  against  every 
doctrine  and  every  duty  there  is  an 
error  that  is  irrational  and  utterly  de- 
fenseless. And  there  is  one  conclusion : 
a  set  of  opinions  and  beliefs  that  will 
not  bear  the  test  of  reason  had  better 
be  abandoned.  A  life  that  you  can  not 
defend  and  justify  had  better  be  given 
up.  If  we  can  not  give  one  solid  rea- 
son for  our  unbelief,  our  non -repent- 
ance, our  prayerlessness,  our  neglect  of 
spiritual  obligation,  our  refusal  to  con- 
fess Christ,  we  had  better  give  them  a 
wide  margin.  We  had  better  put  our 
life  on  a  basis  that  can  be  justified  at 
every  point. 


TEE  BIBLE  ABT  0?   BEFOBXZNa 
HEN.* 

By  Henky  Ward  Beecher. 

Ceoae  to  do  ml,  learn  to  do  welL — Isaiah 
i.  16,  17. 

If  the  Bible  be  looked  at  from  the 
standpoint  of  art,  political  economy, 
mental  philosophy,  sociology,  we  shall 
fail  to  get  at  its  real  nature  and  true 
power. 

It  is  a  book  largely  devoted  to  the 
reformation  of  men  from  evil,  and  the 
education  of  men  in  moral  excellence. 

The  art  of  reforming  men  is  its  dis- 
tinctive art.  The  reformation  of  men 
is  also  the  very  meaning  of  science 
applied  to  them. 

If  the  race  began  at  the  bottom— if 
its  history  has  been  one  of  unfolding 
and  gradual  development,  by  which 
the  reason,  the  social  feelings,  and  the 
moral  sense  should  be  made  to  pre- 
dominate over  the  animal  appetites 
and  passions,  then  the  great  truths  of 
all  evangelical  theology  become  won- 
drously  clear,  viz. : 

The  low  condition  of  human  nature, 
the  depravity  of  man,  the  universal 
need  of  regeneration,  the  divine  Spirit 
as  the  indispensable  agent  of  spiritual 
change,  and  the  possibility  of  chang- 
ing men,  by  their  own  endeavors  under 
such  divine  help- 
It  is  upon  this  ground  that  the  Bible 
displays  divine  wisdom. 

In  dealing  with  all  the  phases  of 
wickedness,  in  its  special  teachings  in 
regard  to  each  form,  in  its  unconscious 
philosophy,  it  is  never  confused,  self- 
contradictory,  or  obscure. 

I.  Its  primary  principle  is,  that  ref- 
ormation should  begin  at  the  source 
of  human  conduct. 

Change  the  springs  of  all  action  and 
you  change  every  element  of  conduct 
Ye  must  be  born  again.  Out  of  the 
heart  proceed  all  evils. 

1.  It  does  not  set  aside  all  forms  of 
outward  help— society,  industry,  fam- 

•  Preached  in  Plymouth  Church,  Sunday 
morning:*  October  17,  1875.  Printed  from 
the  original  notes. 
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ily,  church,  but  these  are  auxiliaries  to 
the  central  endeavor  of  the  human  will. 

3.  It  recognizes,  too,  that  the  com- 
plete work  is  by  stages,  gradual— tho 
the  purpose  may  be  immediate. 

IL  Not  only  is  the  central  element 
of  reformation  clearly  established,  but 
what  may  be  called  the  working-plan 
of  reformation  from  evil  is  laid  down. 

See  Daniel  iii.  27.  Compare  that 
with  Matt.  iii.-viii.  10. 

1.  Right-doing  is  the  way  to  cease 
wrong-doing.  See  Eph.  iv.  28  (steal- 
ing)— not  enough  to  stop  getting  by 
stealing,  but  must  do  that  by  learning 
how  to  get  by  working  I 

The  way  to  cure  evil,  is  to  set  a  cur- 
rent of  contrary  action. 

2.  The  illustration  of  the  inward 
government  of  mind — how  feelings  of 
one  class  rise  or  fall  in  answer  to  the 
excitement  or  somnolency  of  another. 

8.  The  two  faulty  forms. 

(1.)  Forming  a  purpose,  without  ta- 


king practical  steps— empty  resolves— 
by  repentance— leaves  only ;  no  fruit. 
(2.)  Reformation  by  external  regula- 
tion—mechanical. 

III.  The  difficulties  of  vice,  of  habit, 
when  they  are  simply  watched  against. 

1.  They  leave  men  lonesome — un- 
happy. 

2.  The  soul  develops  power  to  over- 
turn evil  only  by  inspiration  of  appo- 
site virtues. 

IV.  The  reason  why  so  many  people 
become  negative,  feeble,  and  uninterest- 
ing when  they  become  religious. 

V.  Reason  why  so  many  are  strong, 
noble,  as  worldly  men  in  business,  but 
without  force  in  spirituals.  They  let 
loose  their  whole  selves  in  the  one  case. 
They  tie  up  the  strong  elements  in  the 
other,  for  fear  of  mischief — and  do  not 
let  out  any  other.  See  Proverbs  iii. 
18-18 ;  also  viii.  11,  etc. 

VI.  When  men  turn  from  evil  let 
them  go  clear  over  to  religion  1 
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OEBISTZAN  ASSU&ANOE.* 

Bt  Cyrus  D.  Fobs,  D.D..  LL.D.. 
Bishop  of  the  M.  £.  Church, 
North. 

And  hereby  we  do  know  thai  we  kriow 
him,—l  John  IL  8. 

The  two  rays  of  knowledge  are  ex- 
periment and  argument. 

Each  of  these  is  demanded  in  both 
science  and  religion,  and  they  must 
both  be  tested  logically  and  based  on 
experience  in  order  to  get  at  the  facts 
of  life.  Plato  and  Bacon  represented 
these  two  schools  of  knowledge.  Chris- 
tianity emphasizes  especially  the  expe- 
rience. I  will  lay  down  three  proposi- 
tions: 

First :  a  revelation  from  heaven  is  a 
possibility. 

Secpnd :  Such  a  revelation  is  a  proba- 
bility. If  God  made  the  soul,  prob- 
ably He  would  reveal  Himself  unto  the 
soul. 

Third:  It  is  certain  that  He  has 
made  such  a  revelation.  This  last  is 
proved :  First,  by  the  soul's  demand,  or 

•  pTMcbed  Id  the  First  Baptist  dhurch, 
Denver,  Colo. 


the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Sec- 
ond, by  the  declarations  of  the  Bible. 
This  certainty  rests  on  the  Word  of 
God  which  is  proved  to  be  inspired  of 
Qod.  Third,  by  personal  experience. 
From  this  latter  we  gain  stronger  evi- 
dence that  **  we  know  we  know  Him** 
than  from  any  of  the  other  sources 
mentioned. 


THE  XEESNESS  OF  THE  JimVSB 
OABPENTEB. 

By  Rev.  N.  D.  Hillis,  D.D.  [Indb- 
pendbnt].  Central  Music  Hall, 
Chicago,  III. 

Is  this    Vie  carpenter's   sonf  —  Matt. 

xiii.  55. 

A  MAN  never  knows  what  he  really  is 
until  he  measures  himself  by  the  ideal 
qualities  in  Jesus  Christ.  No  man  \m- 
derstands  what  poetry  is  until  he  awa- 
kens the  secret  springs  of  his  own  im- 
agination and  feeds  upon  the  great 
thoughts  of  a  Milton  or  a  Shakespeare. 
No  young  man  understands  what  ora- 
tory is  unless  be  has  studied  the  mas- 
terpieces of  Webster  and  Burke  and 
those  who  have  enriched  the  literature 
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of  expression.  A  man  is  not  what  he 
appears  to  be  in  his  common  moods. 
He  is  not  what  he  seems  to  be  in  his 
worst  mood.  His  true  inwardness  re- 
veals itself  in  the  hours  of  repentance 
and  longing  after  better  things. 

A  Frenchman  who  assumed  to  be  a 
great  philosopher  once  undertook  to 
establi^  a  religion  of  his  own,  from 
which  he  would  exclude  the  irrecon- 
cilable features  of  Christianity  which 
his  learning  rejected.  Accordingly, 
he  hired  halls  throughout  France,  set 
forth  in  great  detail  and  with  great  lu- 
cidity the  doctrines  he  proposed  to  lay 
before  the  people,  and  announced  him- 
self as  the  head  of  his  system.  After 
vain  endeavor  to  attract  the  attention 
of  this  particular  part  of  the  world  he 
met  Talleyrand,  who  of  all  critics  was 
on  that  subject  perhaps  the  most  severe 
this  new  Christ  could  have  met  at  this 
time-  Talleyrand  scowled  when  ap- 
proached, and  inquired :  "  Have  you 
been  crucified  and  suffered  on  the 
cross?**  ''No,  I  did  not  think  that 
was  necessa^, "  replied  his  inter- 
viewer. "Well,"  continued  Talley- 
rand, with  a  touch  of  irony,  "you  bet- 
ter crucify  yourself,  wait  three  days, 
and  when  you  come  to  life  come  round 
and  see  me  again.  ** 

Mv  friends  it  was  the  sacrificing 
spirit  of  Christ,  His  tireless  devotion  to 
men,  and  His  accommodation  to  their 
wants  and  sympathies,  that  made  Him 
the  illustrious  carpenter's  son,  or  rather 
the  illustrious  son  of  a  carpenter,  and 
that  made  him  worthy  of  His  sonship 
of  God. 


VISION  AND  LIFE. 

By  Rev.  J.  F.  Cakson,  D.D.  [Pres- 
byterian],  Brookltk,  N.  Y. 

Where  there  is  no  ffision  the  people  perish. 
— Proverbs  xxix.  18. 

Men  have  always  pondered  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  is  the  greatest  force  in 
the  world.  Some  men  of  keen  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  have  claimed  that 
money  is  the  greatest  force— and  what 
a  force  it  is  I  A  youns  man  in  such  a 
commercial  center  as  this  metropolitan 
district  will  have  forced  upon  him  the 
conviction  that  money  is  the  greatest 
force  in  human  life,  and  that  Uie  ridi 
man  is  the  man  of  power. 

Others  will  tell  you  that  brain  has 
the  ascendant ;  that  while  money  may 
be  the  end  of  little  men  it  is  only  the 
means  of  great  men.  In  such  an  in- 
tellectual environment  the  young  man 
will  conclude  that  knowledge,  brain. 


is  the  greatest  force,  and  the  man  of 
genius  will  receive  his  homage. 

Others  will  tell  you  that  love  is  the 
master  force  in  the  world.  They  open 
histoij's  pages  and  show  you  where 
love,  in  the  blindness  of  its  passion,  has 
ruined  statesmen  and  beggared  mil- 
lionaires; where  it  has  wrecked  em- 
pires and  sapped  the  foundations  of  the 
strongest  thrones. 

One  or  the  other  of  these  three  forces 
has  received  the  crown  as  the  greatest 
force  in  the  world.  There  is  one  force 
superior  to  anv  of  them.  Character  is 
greater  and  higher  than  money,  intel- 
lect, or  love,  because  it  determines  the 
use  and  direction  of  these  three.  It  is 
the  character  of  the  rich  man  which  de- 
termines whether  he  shall  be  a  bene- 
factor or  a  curse  to  society.  It  is  char- 
acter which  determines  whether  the 
learned  man  shall  use  his  knowledge 
as  a  destructive  or  as  a  constructive 
force  in  society.  It  is  character  which 
determines  whether  love  shall  be  a  pas- 
sion working  havoc  in  human  life  or 
a  grace  beautifying  and  ennobling  life. 

Character  is  the  determining  force 
behind  money,  intellect,  love,  and  so 
it  is  the  greatest  force  in  human  life. 
Realizing  this,  all  will  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  careful  thought  and 
thoughtful  care  in  building  character. 


TEE  SEOOND  OOIONa  0?  OEBIST 
TO  JUraE  TEE  WOSLD. 

By  Rev.  W.  H.  Moreland  [Episco- 
pal], San  Francibco,  Cal. 

And  ths  dead  were  judged  out  of  those 
things  which  were  written  in  the  books 
aceording  to  their  works, — Rev.  xx.  18. 

The  judgment  then  to  be  given  will 
be  perfectly  fair,  for  it  will  be  based 
on  the  light  and  opportunities  which 
each  one  has  received.  The  African 
savage,  the  slave  in  Chinatown,  and 
the  heathen  at  home  or  abroad,  who 
are  groping  their  way  in  the  darkness 
of  superstition,  will  not  be  judged  by 
the  same  standard  as  the  Christian 
who  walks  in  the  white  light  of  truth. 
Whoso  has  been  offered  the  truth  and 
rejects  it  because  he  prefers  to  walk  in 
darkness,  will  be  strictly  judged.  All 
will  appear  before  the  Son  of  Man, 
who  reads  every  heart  and  will  judge 
aright. 

Our  whole  lives  will  be  judged ;  not 
a  part  only.  Do  not  think  we  may  sin 
with  impunity  now  if  only  we  repent 
before  we  die.  Do  not  suppose  we 
may  sow  our  wild  oats  in  youth  with- 
out a  fearful  reaping  by  and  by.  Every 
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sin  committed  enters  into  the  quality 
of  our  character,  and,  even  if  repented 
of,  lessens  our  capacity  for  enjoying  the 
spiritual  delights  of  the  future  state. 

gBOUPS  AT  THE  OBOSS  AND  WET 
TEST  WEBB  TEEBE. 

By  Rev.  Wiluam  N.  Pilb,  Pastob 
OF  THB  Household  of  Faith, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

And  they  crucified  him,  and  parted 
his  garments,  easting  lots;  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled,  eto.— Matt,  xxvii 
85-48. 

The  assembling  of  the  groups  at  the 
cross  of  Christ  was  but  the  work  of  an 
hour,  but  the  causes  reached  back  to 
centuries.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
heredity  —  family,  class,  communal, 
national,  racial.  We  inherit  the  ten- 
dencies of  our  ancestors  in  all  these 
relations,  and  they  are  fostered  by  tra- 
dition, until  we  fill  up  the  logical  se- 
quence of  their  feelings  and  doings, 
and  thus  ally  ourselves  with  them  in 
spirit;  unless  we  discoyer  that  they 
were  wrong,  and  by  a  new  impulse  re- 
pudiate them  and  bend  our  energies  to 
counteracting  them.  It  was  these  in- 
herited tendencies  that  brought  these 
groups  to  the  cross. 

The  soldiers  represented  Rome,  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  who  had  inher- 
ited the  spirit  of  conquest  and  worldli- 
ness  from  Babylon,  Medo-Persia,  and 
Greece.  She  embodied  the  heathenism 
of  centuries,  and  stood  up  against  the 
Prince  of  princes  because  there  was  in 
his  claims  implied  opposition  to  her 
power. 

Another  group  was  composed  of 
rulers,  elders,  and  scribes— representa- 
tives of  the  Jewish  nation.  They  em- 
bodied the  formalism  and  hypocrisy  of 
centuries  of  apostasy  from  God,  and 
hence  clamored  for  the  blood  of  their 
own  Messiah.  As  the  prophet  has  de- 
clared, thejr  joined  hands  with  the 
Romans  against  the  Lord's  anointed. 

The  thira  group  contained  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  John,  the  beloved 
disciple,  and  other  believers— represen- 
tatives of  the  true  church,  Imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  devout, 
faithful  among  the  faithless,  neither 
afraid  nor  ashamed  of  the  cross. 

Lastly,  there  was  the  outer  group  of 
Indiflferent  or  curious  ones,  of  all  na- 
tions— representative  of  the  world,  of 
the  unsaved,  to  which  the  gospel  of  the 
cross  was  to  go. 

We  may  draw  two  lessons  from  these 
groups  at  the  cross. 

The  first  lesson  is  that  we  should  be 


very  careful  to  know  what  tendencies 
we*  have  inherited,  and  to  judge  of 
them  by  the  word  of  God.  We  can 
not  throw  the  blame  of  our  misdeeds 
upon  our  ancestors,  for  God  has  not 
made  them,  but  His  word,  the  standard 
of  judgment. 

The  second  lesson  is  that  our  charac- 
ters and  destinies  will  be  determined  at 
last  by  our  attitude  toward  the  cross. 


SLZPPEBT  PLACES  FOB  FATAL 
FALLS. 

By    Rev.     George    Cooper,    D.D. 
[Baptist],  Richmond,  Va. 

Wherefore  let  him  that  thinketh  he  stand- 
eth  take  heed  lest  hefalL—1  Cor.  x.  12. 

There  are  four  slippery  places,  that 
I  would  warn  you  against : 

1.  Self-Confldence. 

2.  Ignorance  of  weak  points  in  one's 
character. 

8.  Curiosity  to  see  life. 

4.  Financial  success. 

I  warn  you,  my  hearers,  against  ven- 
turing too  near  to  the  slippery  places. 
If  stem  duty  ever  requires  us  to  go 
where  the  danger  is  clear,  let  the 
prayer  of  the  Psalmist  be  on  our  lips: 
**  When  I  say  my  foot  slippeth,  then, 
O  Lord,  let  thy  mercy  hold  me  up. " 


OOZrSEBVATISX  AND  PBOSBESS. 

By  Rev.  Chatincey  B.  Brewster, 
D.D.  [Episcopal],  Rector  op 
Grace  Church,  Brooklyn 
Heights. 

As  goads  a/iid  as  natZt.— Eccl.  xii.  11. 

God* 8  truth  must  be  progressive  be- 
^  cause  it  is  personal  and  vital,  but  also 
*  conservative  because  truth  is  one.  and 
the  new  is  folded  up  in  the  old  out 
of  which  it  is  to  grow.  A  revelation  of 
truth  must  have  the  two  character- 
istics—originality, or  else  it  means 
nothing,  and  continuity,  as  having  its 

glace  in  this  world's  history.    Progress 
I  to  be  distinguished  from  innovation, 
and  revolution  from  evolution. 

Positively  the  world  needs  both  men 
of  progress  and  conservatism.  It  is 
possible  to  be  conservatively  progres- 
sive. The  progress  must  recognize  the 
oneness  of  humanity  in  successive  gen- 
erations, our  debt  to  the  past  and  the 
trust  we  hold  for  posterity.  And  con- 
servatism is  bound  to  progress,  for 
nothing  can  be  preserved  alive  except 
by  renewal.  A  thing  left  just  as  it  is 
must  die,  and  even  when  dead  does  not 
continue  as  it  is.    Institutions  surpass 
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individtials  in  their  possibiblity  of  re- 
newal ;  as  illustrated,  for  example,  in 
the  reform,  and  again  in  the  reyival  of 
the  Church  of  England.    We  should 


endeavor  never  to  lose  the  old  in  the 
new.  At  the  same  time  we  should  loy- 
ally live  in  that  new  world  which  is 
the  Old. 


SUGGESTIVE    THEMES   AND   TEXTS. 
Texts  and  Themes  of  Beoent  Sermons.         Themes  for  Pnlpit  Treatment. 


1.  Lovers   DeTotioD.    **I  must  work   the 

works  of  him  that  sent  me  while  it 
is  day.**— John  ix.  4.  By  Rev.  A.  Z. 
CoDrad,  D.D.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

2.  Tlie  School  of  Christ.    **I  have  yet  many 

tbiDgs  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  can  not 
bear  them  now.**  —  By  Rev.  B.  C 
Henry.  D.D.,  Oanton,  China. 

S.  Partnership  with  God.  **For  we  are  la- 
borers  together  with  Qod.**— 1  Cor. 
iii.  9.  By  Rev.  James  M.  Crowell* 
D.D.«  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

4.  Saving  Power  of  Faith.  "And  Jesus 
said,  Somebotly  has  touched  me;  for 
I  perceive  that  virtue  has  gone  out  of 
me.**— Luke  viii.  46.  By  Rev.  B.  J. 
Hulme.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

&  The  Greatest  Soldier  of  All  Time. 
** There  shall  not  any  man  be  able  to 
stand  before  thee  all  the  days  of  thy 
life.'^—Joshua  i.  6.  Rev.  T.  De  Witt 
Talmage,  D.D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SL  Christian  Asseta  **Therefore  let  no 
man  glory  in  men;  for  all  things  are 
yours,  .  .  .  and  ye  are  Christ*s.  and 
Christ  is  God's.*-!  Cor.  iii.  81,  28. 
By  Rev.  William  B.  Leach,  D.D., 
Chicago,  111. 

7.  Bum  Your  Bridges.  **No  man,  having 
put  his  band  to  the  plow,  and  looking 
back,  is  fit  for  the  Kingdom  of  God.** 
-Luke  ix.  68.  By  Rev.  J.  a  R 
Stivers,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

8L  The  Present  Moral  Crisis  in  Oiu-  Polit- 
ical Life-How  Will  the  Nation  Meet 
it?  **  Behold  I  set  before  you  this  dav 
a  blessing  and  a  curse,**— Deut  xi.  2d. 
Rev.  D.  McAllister,  D.D.,  Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

9.  Is  Life  Worth  Living?    ''Then  I  looked 

on  all  the  works  that  my  hands  had 
wrought,  and  on  the  labor  that  I  hod 
labored  to  do,  and,  behold !  all  was 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and 
there  was  no  profit  under  the  sun.**~ 
Eccl.  ii.  1.  Rev.  M.  Ross  Fishbum, 
Washington,  D.C. 

10.  What  Shall  We  Do  with  Our  Criminals? 

**  Because  sentence  against  an  evil 
work  is  not  executed  speedily,  there- 
fore the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is 
fully  set  In  them  to  do  evil.**— Eccl. 
viii.  2.  Rev.  George  L.  Perin,  D.D., 
Boston,  Mass. 

11.  Jesus  Christ,  God*s  greatest  Exhibition 

of  Power  and  Appeal  to  Reason.  **Por 
the  Jews  require  a  sign  and  the  Greeks 
seek  after  wisdom.  But  we  preach 
Christ  crucified;  unto  the  Jews  a 
stumbling-block,  and  unto  the  Greeks 
foolishness;  but  unto  them  which  are 
called  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ 
the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of 
God.**— 1  Cor.  ii.  23-24.  Rev.  T.  U 
Ooultas,  D.D.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

12.  The  Wrestlers— the  Man  of  Earth  and 

the  Man  of  Heaven.  **The  first  man  is 
of  the  earth,  earthy;  the  second  man 
is  of  heaven.**— 1  Cor.  xv.  47,  revised 
▼ersloD.  Rev.  Louis  Albert  Banks, 
D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


1.  Undelayed  Answers  of  Prayer.  C*  In  the 
day  when  I  cried.  Thou  answeredst 
me,  and  strengthenedst  me  with 
strength  in  my  soul.  **— Psalm  cxzxviiL 

a) 

8.  Fulfilled  Opportunity:  Its  Satisfactions 
and  Rewards.  C*And  so  he  that  had 
received  five  talents,  came  and  brought 
other  five  talents,  saying.  Lord,  thou 
deliveredst  unto  me  five  talents;  be- 
hold I  have  gained  beside  them  five  tal- 
ents more.**— Bfatt  xxv.  20.) 

S.  The  Master  of  Teachers.  CAnd  it  came 
to  pass  on  a  certain  day.  as  he  was 
teaching,  that  there  were  Pharisees  and 
doctors  of  the  law  sitting  by,  which 
were  come  out  of  every  town  of  Galilee 
and  Judea  and  Jerusalem;  and  the 
power  of  the  Lord  was  present  to  heal 
them.**— Luke  v.  17.) 

4.  The  Gift  of  Victory.  (-But  thanks  be  to 
God,  which  givctb  us  the  victory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ**— 1 
Cop.  rv.  87.) 

ft.  Light  the  Sequel  of  Resurrection. 
C*Wherefore  he  saith.  Awake  thou 
that  sleepest,  and  aiise  from  the  dead, 
and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light.**— Eph. 
V.  14.) 

0.  The  Amaranthine  Crown.  CFor  what  is- 
our  hope,  or  Joy,  or  crown  of  rejoic- 
ing? Are  not  even  ye  In  the  presence 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  nis  oom> 
Ingr-1  Thes.  it  19.) 

7.  The  Courage  of  Self-Oonsclous  Nobility. 

S'*And  T  said.  Should  such  a  man  as  I 
ee?  and  who  is  there,  that,  being  as  I 
am,  would  go  into  the  temple  to  save 
his  life?  I  will  not  go  in.**— Neh.  vL  11.) 

8.  Hostile  Criticism  an  Incentive  to  Conse- 

cration. (**Al80  I  said.  It  is  not  good 
that  ye  do:  oiight  ye  not  to  walk  in  the 
fear  of  our  God,  because  of  the  re- 
proach of  the  heathen  our  enemies?**— 
Neh.  V.  9.) 

9.  Cbristianity*8  Answer  to  Agnosticism. 

C*If  thou  criest  after  knowledge,  and 
liftest  up  thv  voice  for  understanding: 
if  thou  seekest  her  as  silver,  and 
searchest  for  her  as  for  hid  treasures: 
then  Shalt  thou  understand  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  and  find  the  knowledge  of 
God.'-Prov.  ii.  8-5.) 

10.  The    Judiciary    and    Public    Morality. 

("And  I  will  restore  thy  judges  as  at 
the  first,  and  thy  counselors  as  at  the 
beginning;  afterwiu^  thou  shalt  be 
called.  The  city  of  righteousness.  The 
faithful  city.*'-Isa.  t  26.) 

11.  The  Ravages  of  Intemperance  and  TioSk 

CThou  that  art  full  of  stirs,  a  tumult- 
uous city,  a  joyous  city :  thy  slain  men 
are  not  slain  with  the  sword,  nor  dead 
in  battle.**-Isa.  xxii.  2.) 

12.  The  Lessons  of  Experience.    (**And  La- 

ban  said  unto  him,  I  pray  thee,  if  I 
have  found  favor  in  thinn  eyes,  tarry; 
for  I  have  learned  by  experience  that 
the  Lord  hath  blessed  me  for  thy  sake.** 
—Gen.  zxx.  27.) 
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ILLUSTRATION    SECTION. 

HINTS    AT    THE    MEANING    OF    TEXTS. 

[The  **  Hints'*  entered  below  with  a  pseudonym  and  *  are  entered  in  competition  for  the 
prizes  ofPered  in  the  November  number  of  Tbb  Homilbtio  Rbvibw  (see  page  476).  Our 
readers  are  asked  to  examine  them  critically  from  month  to  month  in  order  to  be  able  to 
vote  inteUisently  on  their  comparatiTe  merits.] 

HINTS  ?0B  OHILDBEH'S  SEBKONS.  How  to  Sill  Dangerous  Oiants. 


Eov  to  1)0  a  Ohristian. 

FcUow  me, — John  i.  48. 

Do  you  want  to  know  how  to  be  a 
Christian  7  Jesus  tells  us  in  our  text 
in  two  words.  He  said  to  Philip, 
"Follow  me,"  and  always  after  that 
Philip  was  a  true  Christian.  Jesus 
had  said  the  same  to  Matthew  and  to 
others,  and  all  who  had  done  as  He  had 
said  were  always  afterward  true  Chris- 
tians. But  what  does  it  mean  to  fol- 
low Jesus? 

1.  It  means  to  trust  Him.  If  you 
will  turn  to  St.  John,  tenth  chapter, 
you  can  learn  how  sheep  follow  the 
shepherd.  They  know  his  voice  and 
will  follow  him  over  mountains  and 
itH^  and  through  the  darkness,  be- 
cause they  know  that  he  protects  them 
and  feeds  them.  Now  Jesus  is  our 
Shepherd  and  He  asks  us  to  follow 
Him,  and  promises  if  we  do  that  He 
win  care  for  us.  But  we  must  trust 
Him,  and  follow  even  if  the  way  seem 
dark. 

2.  But  to  follow  Jesus  means  that 
we  must  be  obedient.  Jesus  was  obe- 
dient A  man  wanted  a  boy  to  help  in 
his  store  and  he  put  out  a  sign, 
"  Wanted,  a  boy  who  obeys  his  mother. " 
He  knew  that  if  he  could  get  a  boy  who 
obeyed  his  mother  he  would  be  the  boy 
he  wanted. 

8.  To  follow  Jesus  we  must  be  work- 
ers. When  only  twelve  years  old  He 
said,  "  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about 
my  Father's  business. " 

4.  To  follow  Jesus  we  must  pray. 
Jesus  prayed  every  day.  One  time 
He  prayed  all  night. 

5.  To  follow  Jesus  we  must  be  kind 
and  forgiving.    Matt.  vi.  14. 

C* 


80  David  preoailed  owr  the  PhtUsHne 
toith  a  sttTig  and  toith  a  stone,  and 
emote  the  Philistine,  a/nd  dew  him;  but 
there  icae  no  mord  in  the  hand  of 
David. — 1  Samuel  xvii.  60. 

Salient  points  of  the  narrative— the 
opposing  armies  in  the  Valley  of  Elah 
— the  champion  of  Philistia— his  weap- 
ons—the. stripling  David — the  chal- 
lenge—the battle. 

L  Picture  some  dangerous  giants : — 

1.  Disobedience.  By  ready,  apt  ex- 
amples show  how  this  giant  slays  his 
tens  of  thousands.  Disobedience  (a) 
to  parents,  (b)  to  God.     . 

2.  Soul-neglect.  Show  how  sinful  to 
neglect  the  body;  how  the  soul  must 
be  fed.  Neglect  of  (a)  prayer,  (b) 
Word  of  God,  (c)  house  of  God, 
starves  the  soul. 

8.  Putting  off  salvation.  Show  by 
suitable  illustrations  that  Satan  ruins 
millions  by  delay. 

4  Temptation  to  strong  drink.  H- 
lustrate. 

5.  Bad  company.  Show  how,  by 
facts  clearly  presented.  Enforce  by 
illustration. 

n.  Show  how  to  kill  every  giant. 
(Illustrate  each  point.) 

1.  By  the  power  of  His  name.  Show 
the  full  import  (a)  yielding,  as  David, 
wholly  to  the  Lord  (b)  calling  for  Holy 
Spirit-power  till  received,  {e)  being  will- 
ing to  be  used. 

2.  By  sling  and  sword  of  God's 
Word.  Show  the  need  of  skill— prac- 
tise in  the  Word,  prayer,  and  faith. 

8.  By  holy  zeal  for  God—  (a)  hatred 
of  the  enemy  as  God's  enemy,  (b)  per- 
sonal heroism,  (e)  faith  in  God's  pres- 
ence to  help. 

Albph-Bbth-Theta.  * 
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EINTS  rOS  OOnCVNZOV  SBBXONS. 

Oondder  Christ. 

Vn^eTrfore,  holy  brethren,  partaken  cf  the 
hecwenlp  caUing,  cormder  the  Apostle 
and  High  Prieet  of  our  profession, 
Christ  Jesus.— Uebrewa  iil  1. 

All  the  means  of  grace  designed  to 
turn  our  thoughts  to  Christ.  To  know 
Him  we  must  contemplate  Him. 

I.  Contemplation  of  Christ  fixes  the 
thought  upon  that  which  is  essential 
to  Christianity  and  sufficient  to  the 
Christian.  Essential— not  doctrine,  not 
good  works,  not  ritual,  but  a  person. 
Sufficient  to  the  most  sinful,  unlet- 
tered, etc. 

U.  Contemplation  of  Christ  corrects 
our  tendency  to  contemplate  one  an- 
other.  We  gage  our  piety  too  often 
by  human  standards,  and  judge  one 
another. 

ni.  Contemplation  of  Christ  fixes 
our  gaze  Intently  upon  the  cross. 
**  Apostle  and  High  Priest.  •*  Too  often 
at  the  table  we  think  of  our  sins. 
Gratitude,  love,  hope,  assurance  when 
we  consider  Him.  ^ 

IV.  Contemplation  of  Christ  prepares 
us  for,  and  inspires  us  to,  serrice. 
Gives  sympathy  with  His  work,  deep- 
ens convictions,  arouses  zeal. 

y.  Contemplation  of  Christ  makes 
us  like  Him.  Transformation  by  be- 
holding. Changed  into  the  same 
image.  Let  Christ's  glory  into  the 
soul.  Ehud.* 

Spiritual  ?ood. 
lam  that  dread  of  life.— John  vi.  48. 
Man  has  two  natures,  a  physical  and 
a  spiritual.  Or  he  has  a  body  and  a 
soul.  Both  need  nourishment.  The 
cry  of  the  soul's  hunger  is  as  great  as 
that  of  the  body.  It  is  manifested 
even  by  those  who  deny  the  fact  The 
bread  of  gold,  of  fame,  or  of  pleasure, 
will  not  satisfy.    Christ  does  satisfy. 

I.  Adapted  to  all.  Intended  for  all, 
and  satisfies  all.  Christ  is  "all  and  in 
all"  to  those  of  greatest  intellect  and 
also  to  the  most  illiterate. 


n.  This  spiritual  food  must  be  ap- 
propriated. Analogy  from  the  physi- 
cal. We  have  will-power  to  refuse  to 
eat,  but  it  means  death.    John  iiL  86. 

III.  Christ  as  the  Bread  of  Life  must 
be  appropriated  constantly.  This  is 
revealed  also  by  analogy  from  the  phys- 
icaL  Our  prayer  is,  "Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread. "  We  can  not  re- 
ceive spiritual  food  at  one  communion 
sufficient  to  keep  us  strong  until  the 
next.  Each  day  we  must  be  in  com- 
munion with  Christ  The  need  of  the 
soul  is  Christ  The  danger  is  that  we 
try  to  feed  our  souls  on  that  whidi 
gives  no  spiritual  strength.  Science, 
philosophy,  or  the  daily  paper  will  not 
meet  the  need.  Memobial.* 

HINTS   FOB  FUNEBAL  SEBKONS. 

Death  as  a  Way. 

When  a  few  more  years  are  come,  then 
shall  I  go  the  way  whence  I  shaU  not 
return.-— Job  xvi.  82. 

Death  is  spoken  of  in  the  Bible 
under  various  figures:  cutting  of  a 
weaver's  thread,  passing  through  a 
gate  or  door,  meeting  with  an  enemy. 
Here  likened  imto  a  way  over  which 
men  must  travel 

Consider  it  under  this  figure : 

I.  It  is  a  much-traveled  way. 

It  is  "  the  way  of  all  the  earth, "  over 
which  all  must  go.  Death  is  common. 
Funerals  are  frequent.  At  every 
pulse-beat  one  human  being  dies. 

n.  It  is  a  solemn  way. 

It  is  a  solemn  thkig  to  die,  and  is 
always  solemnizing  to  see  death.  The 
careless  throng  is  hushed  when  a  fu- 
neral is  passing.  With  solemn  tread 
and  uncovered  heads  men  carry  the 
body  to  the  grave. 

Death  is  solemn  too  because  it  brings 
us  face  to  face  with  solemn  realities ; 
the  uncertainty  of  life:  certainty 
of  death ;  inevitableness  of  Judgment, 
etc. 

IIL  It  is  a  lonely  way. 

Have  you  ever  stood  at  a  death-bedt 
If  you  have  ever  seen  a  soul  start  off  on 
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the  long  jouniey,  you  know  how 
lonely  a  thing  it  is  to  die.  Friends 
can  not  go  along.  Absolutely  alone  the 
soul  goes  out  into  the  great  unknown. 

ly.  It  is  a  final  way. 

It  is  a  way  ^  whence  no  traveler  re- 
turns. "  The  entrance  gates  swing  but 
one  way— outward. 

y.  It  is  not  simply  a  way,  but  a  way 
with  a  destination.  Death  is  a  direct 
journey  to  a  distinct  destination.  To 
the  righteous  it  is  "a  door  of  hope. " 
(Further  application.) 

Babkabab.* 

Death  Gkdn  to  the  Ohristiaa. 

For  to  fM  to  live  i8  Christ,  and  to  die 

M^n.— Phili  .21. 

It  was  a  glorious  thing  to  live  for 
Christ  as  Paul  lived  for  him,  but  it  was 
still  more  glorious  to  die  for  Christ, 
as  Paul  did,  and  to  be  forever  with  the 
Lord.  Death  to  any  Christian  is  gain, 
because  it  is  an  exchange : 

L  Of  earth  for  heaven.  Earth  is  a 
▼ale  of  tears,  etc. ;  heaven  is  the  better 
country,  the  Father's  House,  eta 

IL  Of  obscurity  for  vision.  **  Here 
we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  eta ;" 
"Know  in  part,  eta"  There  we  shall 
see  the  King  in  his  beauty,  eta 

ni.  Of  sin  for  holiness.  Here 
death  passes  upon  all,  for  all  have 
sinned,  etc.  Sin  mars  everything. 
Sin  will  not  enter  there. 

IV.  Of  weariness  for  eternal  rest. 
Here  we  become  so  tired,  but  that  is  a 
land  of  rest,  etc. 

y.  Of  the  temporal  for  the  eternal. 
Here  associations  are  often  sweet,  but 
short  ''Friend  after  friend  departs, 
eta  "    No  parting  there. 

VL   Pain     for     eternal     pleasure. 
•Thero*ll  do  Bonrow  there. 
In  heaven  above,  etc." 

Vn.  Dissatisfaction  for  eternal  satis- 
faction. ''I  shall  be  satisfied,  etc." 
But  death  is  gain  only  to  the  Christian. 

EURIPIDKS.* 


•Wrttb,  Blessed  are  the  dead  which 
die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth.**— 
MevekUion,  xiv.  18. 


HINTS  FOB  XISOELLANEOUS 
SEBKONS. 

The  Optimism  of  Ohristianity. 
Thehopeofthegoapel^Col.  i.  28. 
Optimism  cheap  if  easy-going.    The 
Gospel     intelligently     hopeful.       It 
builds  its  hope— 

I.  On  its  holy  doctrines.  These  go 
to  the  root  of  sin  and  of  redemption. 

II.  Also  on  its  heavenly  precepts. 
Unique  and  glorious  plan  for  man's 
daily  living.  Founded  on  saving  life 
by  losing  it. 

ni.  Furthermore  on  its  heroic  ex- 
amples. Expects  to  leaven  the  world 
by  lives  which  illustrate  its  power. 

IV.  Again  upon  its  beneficent 
achievements.  Has  been  tried.  Ex- 
pects much  because  it  has  accomplished 
much.    Missions,  eta 

y.  Supremely  upon  its  omnipotent 
Leader.  ''All  power  is  given  unto 
me." 

(a.)  Nothing  to  be  gained  in  the  way 
of  hopefulness  by  underestimating  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  in  which  the 
Gospel  finds  mankind. 

(b.)  Nothing  gained  by  preaching  a 
one-sided  Christianity.  No  hope  in 
half  a  Gk>spel. 

(e. )  If  Christianity  is  optimistic  it  is 
because  it  puts  forUi  superhuman  ef- 
forts. Not  evolution.  We  are  not 
idly  to  let  things  drift  Ehud.* 

Slaying  Lions  on  Snowy  Days. 

Also  he  went  down  and  dew  a  lion  in  a 
pit  on  a  enowy  day. — ^1  Chron  xi.  32. 

Some  men  can  only  destroy.  The 
destructionist  paves  the  way  for  the 
constructionist. 

L  A  daring  deed— ''slew  a  lion." 
There  are  other  sorts  of  lions  requiring 
quite  as  much  courage  to  face  and 
fight 

1.  Frida— 1  John  ii.  15-17. 

3.  Public  opinion.— There  are  times 
when  public  opinion  is  not  to  weigh  so 
much  as  a  feather  with  a  man. 

8.  Party.— Principle  should  be  mors 
than  party. 
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n.  A  difficult  place— ••In  a  pit" 
We  are  very  apt  to  lay  great  stress  on 
conditions  and  environment  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  living  higher.  Remember 
the  few  in  Sardis.  We  can  not  fight 
sin  and  Satan  at  long  range.  Shis  die 
when  we  seize  them  and  put  the  spear 
into  them. 

m.  Discouraging  circumstances — 
** A  snowy  day." 

Every  day  has  its  duty  and  opportu- 
nity. It  is  our  duty  to  be  doing  duty 
and  not  discussing  the  weather. 

Adverse  days  for  fighting  will  come 
— ^the  cloudy,  windy,  chilly,  snowy 
day,  aa  well  as  the  sunny  days.  We 
must  warm  ourselves  in  the  confiict 
The  adverse  days  may  be  turned  into 
victorious  days.  Feeling  will  come 
with  fighting.  Eonig.* 

HINTS   ?0B   BEVIVAL    SEBKONS. 

Hearing  (kd'i  Voioe. 
Ih'day^  oh  that  yewouldhea/r  his  wieef 

Earden  not  your  hearts,  as  at  Meribah, 

— Ps.  xcv.  8. 

L  The  great  privilege— to  hear  God's 
voice.  The  voice  sounds  clear  and  cer- 
tain in  childhood  before  other  things 
have  come  in  to  preempt  the  mind  and 
time  of  people. 

Samuel,  Timothy,  John,  Jesus,  are 
examples  of  men  who  appreciated  and 
used  this  privilege. 

n.  The  great  discourtesy— not  listen- 
ing while  God  is  speaking  to  us. 
Other  things  more  infatuating  call 
away  attention.  '•Oh,  that  ye  would 
hear  I" 

IIL  The  great  peril— loss  of  moral 


hearing  and  understanding.  ••Harden 
not  your  hearts. "  Truths  heard  but 
not  practised  cause  moral  deafness  and 
heart-hardening. 

The  moral  senses  become  numb  and 
lose  theur  power  of  action.  Misused, 
abused,  or  unused  faculties  lose  their 
power.     ••Past  feeling. "    Eph.  iv.  19. 

IV.  The  great  opportunity— *•  So 
saying  ye  hear  His  voice."  ••Speak, 
for  thy  servant  heareth. "    G.  E.  S.* 

Sin  Taken  Away. 
Behead  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh 

amxy  the  sin  ofthsviorld, — John  i.  29. 

I.  What  is  sin?  A  violation  of 
law  of  God.  Its  effects.  Produces 
guilt,  shame,  loss  of  character.  All 
men  are  lost,  not  from  God's  knowl- 
edge but  from  God's  communion. 

IL  What  is  to  bring  men  back? 
The  Lamb  of  God.  Jesus  is  God's 
Lamb.  Provided  by  the  Father.  Em- 
powered by  the  Father. 

m.  What  is  Christ  said  to  do? 
••Taketh  away  the  sin, "  not  sins,  indi« 
eating  a  collective  burden,  all-embra- 
cing efficacy.  ••  Taketh  away  "  signifies 
chargeable  with  guilt  and  removing  it 

In  Levitical  sacrifices  these  truths  set 
forth. 

rV.  Where  then  is  our  sin? 

Either  on  Christ  or  on  us.  Faith 
sees  Christ  as  God's  Lamb  ••taking  it 
away. "  On  the  unbelieving  soul,  the 
wrath  of  God  abides. 

y.  Would  call  attention  to  God's 
Lamb.  ** Behold!"  Turn  your  mind 
toward  Jesus.  Tiun  your  heart  ••But 
I  do  not  realize  or  feel. "  You  are  not 
asked  to;  only  to  behold;  to  look. 
••There  is  life  for  a  look  at  the  cruci- 
fied One. "  A  Certain  Man.* 


SIDE    LIGHTS   FROM   SCIENCE   AND   HISTORY. 


LiaETS  ON  SOBIPTVBAL  TBUTES 
FBOX  BEOEHT  SOIEHOE  AND 
HIST0B7. 

Bt  Rev.  Geo.  V.  Reichel,  Ph.D., 
Bbockport,  N.  Y. 

••Hbreih  IB icT  Father  glorified, 

THAT    YE    BEAR    HUGH    FRUIT     (Johu 


the  grape-vine  as  an  illustration  of 
spiritual  fruitfulness  is  constantly 
shown,  and  never  more  so,  perhaps, 
than  in  the  famous  vine  of  Hampton 
Court,  England.  We  are  told  that 
during  the  existence  of  this  single  vine, 
not  less  than  60, 000  tons  of  grapes  have 
been  gathered  from  it.  The  vine  is  now 
XV.  8).— The  fitness  of  Christ's  use  of     nearly  a  century  old,and  fills  a  great 
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gitm  gieenhoiise,  whoee  area  oovers 
more  than  8»2S0  sqnaie  feet. 

Another  Illustbation  of  Qod'b 
Wisdom  nr  Natubb.— It  is  not  gener- 
aDy  known  that  all  rain-water  absorbed 
by  trees  is  first  filtered  by  them  through 
the  barky  which  is,  perhaps,  as  an  Aus- 
tralian engineer  has  found,  the  most 
perfect  filter  in  existence.  He  discov- 
ered the  fact  through  a  happy  accident, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  makes  it 
known  to  the  public  He  has  applied 
the  discovery  to  the  removal  of  salt 
from  sea-water.  On  shipboard,  where 
the  question  of  obtaining  drinkable 
water  is  often  a  vexed  one,  the  use  of 
such  an  effective  filter  will  be  much  ap- 
preciated. In  fact,  some  vessels  are 
already  supplied  with  a  simple  appa- 
ratus in  which  the  bark  of  a  tree  is  used 
as  the  filter  for  water  obtained  from 
the  ocean.  Forced  through  the  bark 
by  an  air-pump,  the  filtered  water  first 
makes  its  appearance  la  tiny  drops, 
then  flows  in  steady  streams. 

A  Tkndbnct  op  EvoLunoM.— Much 
has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  theory  of 
evolution,  which  even  many  Christian 
people  have  accepted.  But  Prof.  C. 
Y.  Riley,  who,  as  a  devoted  scientist, 
might  be  expected  to  indorse  heartily 
the  advantage  of  the  theory  to  science 
in  every  way,  said  recently : 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ten- 
dency of  evolution  has  been  to  remove 
farther  and  farther  the  idea  of  an  In- 
finite First  Cause,  and  pure  Darwinism 
exhibits  to  us  a  cold  and  cruel  world- 
exemplifying  the  Hobbesian  theory  of 
self-love,  nothing  having  any  reason 
for  existence  except  its  own  welfare. 
It  leaves  out  all  the  higher  beatitudes 
of  nature,  the  higher  aspirations  of 
men,  and  all  those  internal  yearnings 
or  laws  of  internal  growth  and  influ- 
ence, not  for  the  individual  alone,  but 
for  the  good  of  the  whole.  There  are 
those  wno  see  onlv  the  inevitable  and 
the  necessary  manifestation  of  the  forces 
of  the  universe.  These  contend  that 
mind  exists  independent  of  matter,  or, 
to  use  the  words  of  one  of  them, '  prim- 
itive consciousness  exists  in  primitive 
forms  of  matter  and  constitutes  a  prim- 
itive person,  or  deity. ' 


*•  The  effect  of  such  a  tendency  of  be- 
lief may  be  observed  in  the  life  of  its 
exponent,  Darwin,  himself.  He  was 
thereby  induced  gradually  to  abandon 
the  rigid  tenets  of  the  Christian  Churdi, 
and  to  substitute  therefor  a  latitudi- 
narianism  form  of  belief.  Thus,  he  came 
at  last  to  say,  la  *Life  and  Letters:' 
'The  old  argument  of  design  in  nature, 
as  given  by  Paley,  fails,  now  that  the 
law  of  natural  selection  has  been  dis- 
covered. We  can  no  longer  argue,  for 
instance,  that  the  beautiful  hinge  of  a 
'  bivalve  must  have  been  made  by  an  in- 
telligent being,  like  the  hinge  of  a  door 
by  man.  There  can  be  no  more  design 
in  the  variability  of  organic  beings  and 
in  the  action  of  natural  selection,  than 
in  the  course  the  wind  blows. '  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  evidences  of  design  in 
nature  are  so  overwhelming,  that  its 
advocates  have  an  immense  advantage 
over  those  who  discard  it.  A  fortuitous 
cosmos  is,  to  most  persons,  utterly  in- 
conceivable; yet  there  is  no  other 
alternative  than  a  designed  cosmos. 
To  accomplish  anything  by  a  process, 
or  by  an  instrument,  argues  a  great. 
Infinite  Cause,  as  that  which  upholds 
the  universe.** 


*'*Hunt  as  we  will  all  matter  to  the  end. 
Life  mts  before  it"* 


ZLL73T&ATI0173  OF  80BIFTUBE 
FBOX  SOIENOE. 

Bt  Rev.  A.  L.  Qoldeb,  Euot,  Mb. 

Xaterialism  Out  of  Date. 

Mnmand  matter  inseparable  former- 
ly meant  materialism;  now  it  may 
mean  just  the  opposite. 

If  true,  as  materialists  claim,  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
mind  apart  from  matter,  it  need  not 
alarm  us.  For  what  is  matter?  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  each  and  every 
substance  has  different  kinds  of  atoms. 
The  theory  that  weight,  size,  density, 
color,  etc.,  are  produced  by  different 
''modes  of  motion"  of  the  same  atom, 
and  that  this  atom  is  little  else  than  a 
force  or  "mode  of  motion**  itself,  is 
most  probable.  May  not  matter  then 
be  indestructible? 

Modem  science  seems  to  show  that 
the  qualities  of  matter  are  inherent 
The  inertness  of  matter  is  a  tenet  no 
longer  held.    The  nature  of  material 
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has  come  to  be  as  mysterious  as  that 
of  mind.  A  broken  crystal  will  mend 
itself,  as  a  spider  will  grow  a  leg  in 
place  of  one  lost  We  can  not  now  say 
that  matter  shaU  not  rise  into  the  spirit- 
ual realm  along  with  mind. 

If  it  be  true  that  ''mind  can  never 
slough  off  matter, "  instead  of  the  old 
condusion  of  materialism,  it  may  point 
to  Uie  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body.— 1  Cor.  v.  55. 

Nattural  and  Bevealed  BeligioxL 

There  can  be  no  antagonism  between 
true  natural  and  true  revealed  religion. 
The  God  of  nature  is  the  Gk>d  of  true 
religion.  The  tendency  at  present  is 
stronger  than  ever  to  get  back  to  nature. 
Science  which  does  not  dig  deep  into 
the  earth  for  its  foundations  is  xmtrust- 
worthy. 

Every  truly  great  movement  in  art, 
from  the  Italian  masters  to  the  Barba- 
zon  school,  and  from  Pre-Raphaelitism 
to  modem  Impressionism,  has  gone  to 
nature  anew  for  its  inspiration. 

Like  AntsBUS,  whose  powera  weak- 
ened when  he  left  the  earth,  but  who 
was  strong  when  his  foot  could  touch 
it,  religion  must  keep  in  touch  with 
nature  and  human  nature  in  order  not 
to  become  artificial. 

Sod's  Image  in  Kan. 

The  qualities  of  matter  are  inherent. 
Magnetism,  it  has  been  discovered, 
always  exists  in  iron.  It  only  needs  a 
change  of  molecules  to  manifest  itself. 
Gkxl's  image  is  in  all  men.  The  sinner 
only  needs  a  change  of  spiritual  mole- 
cules so  that  his  forces  shall  draw  him 
God-ward.  The  "lost  coin"  still  bore 
the  image  and  superscription  of  Caesar; 
the  ''lost  sheep**  was  a  sheep  still. — 
Luke  zix.  10. 


LIlCNINaS  FOB  TEA0HEB3  FBOX 
NATUBE  AND  LIFE  IN  TEE 
OBIENT. 

By  Rev.  D.  D.  Moore,  A.M.,  B.D., 
Penang,  Member  Royal  Abiatig 
Society,  Malaya. 

The  Law  of  AssooiatioiL 
Here  is  a  chameleon  taking  a  siesta 
upon  my  green  garden-sward.  His 
color,  too,  is  green  only  with  a  dash  of 
orange  to  brighten  it  up.  I  alarm  him 
and  he  leaps,  winking  after  his  nap,  upon 
yonder  fs^j  rock,  where  he  almost  im- 


mediately assumes  an  ashen  shade.  I 
startle  him  again,  and  the  dapper  fellow 
jumps  aside  upon  the  laterite  garden 
path,  blushing  red  as  he  runs.  Now  I 
throw  my  cambric  handkerchief  over 
him,  and  when  I  open  it  again  he  has 
blanched.  The  lithesome  little  chap  is 
a  special  friend  of  mine  among  my  gar- 
den tribes,  and  I  desire  to  rescue  him 
from  the  doubtful  place  he  has  been 
made  to  hold  in  morals  ever  since  the 
great  playwright  unwittingly  gave  him 
an  evil  repute.  No  little  creature  has 
been  more  abused  and  wronged  to  the 
end  of  pointing  inane  morals  than  this 
versatile  beauty  of  the  genus  lizard. 
For  too  long  a  time  he  has  stood  as  the 
popular  symbol  of  inconstancy  and  de- 
ception, a  sort  of  fraud  in  nature ;  while 
the  truth  is  that  my  chameleon  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  graceful  illustra- 
tions in  natural  history  of  the  great 
law  of  association.  It  is  true  that  he 
shadows  forth  promise  and  warning, 
but  in  doing  that  is  like  every  excellent 
symbol.  Behold  the  chameleon  of  the 
garden !  As  I  watch  my  tiny  friend 
this  thought  arises :  He  who  wishes  to 
be  pure,  who  hopes  to  be  prepared  to 
stand  before  the  great,  white  throne, 
must  see  to  it  that  his  present  relation- 
ships are  spotless  and  white.  Especially 
must  he,  amid  the  staining  influences 
of  this  evil  age,  learn  to  dwell  always, 
even  in  the  midst  of  life's  activities,  in 
the  ** secret  place  of  the  Lord."  And 
more  deeply  still,  this  blest  little  crea- 
ture lights  up  for  me  a  great  thought 
of  the  future.  I  shall  stand  in  the  pres - 
ence  of  the  white  Christ,  and  beholding 
Him  I  shall  be  like  Him.  This  sensi- 
tive nature  of  mine  shall  respond  to  the 
mighty  spell,  and  shall  be  changed  into 
the  sinless  glorious  perfection  of  the 
wonderful  Presence  in  which  it  shaU 
stand.  And  dwelling  in  that  Presence 
forever  I  shall  be  like  Him  f orevermore. 

The  Secret  of  the  Lord  in  Heathen 

Lands. 

I  USED  to  wonder  when  I  found  a 

Mohammedan  or  heard  of  a  follower 

of  Gautama  who  professed  perfect  peace 
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of  heart  and  mind,  until  I  came  to  see 
that  this  fourth  dimension  belongs,  not 
only  to  the  trusting  Christian,  but 
everywhere  to  the  earnest  seeker  after 
God  and  doer  of  righteousness,  even  to 
the  one  who  has  not  yet  found  out  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

But  I  am  convinced  both  from  obser- 
vation and  inquiry  that  the  number  of 
such  souls  is  exceedingly  small,  and 
that  the  vast,  vast  majority  of  people 
in  this  world  who  are  trying  at  all  to 
be  good  and  to  work  righteousness 
would  never  have  arisen  to  that  state 
but  for  the  call  of  the  Gospel  to  repent, 
believe,  and  obey.  This  fact  is  the  true 
and  chief  basis  of  missions  abroad  and 
at  home.  Unless  they  hear  the  Gospel 
the  people  perish.  That  may  be  a  mys- 
tery here.  It  is  none  in  heaven.  Ajad 
the  church  needs  to  realize  this,  and  to 
start  forward,  without  tarrying  like  a 
disobedient,  foolish  child,  to  reason 
why,  when  God  says  Go. 


The  Fourth  Dimension. 

"  In  the  secret  place  of  the  Lord.  ^ 
^  Under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty. " 
— This  is  the  true  fourth  dimension. 
It  explains  many  a  marvelous  deliver- 
ance, physical  and  spiritual.  It  is  a 
guarantee  that  the  busiest  secular  life 
may  be  holiness  unto  the  Lord.  It  is 
the  spiritual  cathedral  God  builds 
around  the  temporal  life  of  His  chil- 
dren, whose  atmosphere  is  perfect 
peace;  within  whose  subtle  walls  the 
clang  of  discord  and  the  fanfaronade 
of  the  world's  sharp  strife  are  not  heard. 
This  world  of  ours  is  being  wrought 
under  the  laws  of  God  into  the  right 
shape.  The  doing  of  it  is  not  after  the 
manner  of  the  building  of  Solomon's 
temple.  The  crash  and  recoil  and  seem- 
ing confusion  of  it  are  a  puzzle  and  a 
horror  and  a  heart-break,  until  we  have 
learned  to  dwell  in  the  place  God  has 
provided  for  us  during  this  formative 
eon,  viz.,  in  the  fourth  dimension, 
that  safe  sanctuary  of  trust,  where  the 
heart  finds  its  rest. 


HELPS   AND   HINTS,   TEXTUAL   AND   TOPICAL. 
By  Arthur  T.  Pierson.  D.D. 


Eeayesly  Oitizenship. 

Out    Contenation   is   in    Heaven.  * — 

Philip,  iii.  20. 

The  word  (iro^revfia)  here  used — the 
only  case  of  its  use  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  unique  and  comprehensive  in 
meaning.  Literally  It  means  enfran- 
chisement or  community.  It  seems  to 
embrace  three  ideas  in  one :  citizenship, 
commonwealth,  and  immunity  or  privi- 
lege. This  is  the  text  for  a  disciple 
with  which  to  celebrate  his  true  nativ- 
ity ;  it  is  the  theme  of  Christian  politics, 
and  calls  attention  to  our  true  native 
country. 

I.  There  is  one  Sovereign  to  whom 
all  allegiance  is  due.  The  root  concep- 
tion is  that  of  a  Theocracy,  with  perfect 
love,  wisdom,  power  in  the  governing 
head.  While  we  pride  ourselves  on 
democracy,  in  the  best  of  modem  gov- 
ernments, the  divine  ideal  is  unlimited 


monarchy  with  a  perfect  monarch  at 
the  head. 

Such  sovereignty  suggests  two 
things:  (1)  Protection,  and  (2)  Pro- 
vision. The  two  inseparable.  God's 
government  is  an  infinite  harmony  in 
which  all  things  work  together  for 
good.  Disobedience  brings  the  soul 
into  dash  with  all  the  interests  of  being, 
but  to  obey  is  to  move  in  an  orbit  of 
perfect  bliss  and  security.  The  great 
Bible  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  time  trans- 
lates Psalm  xcix.  1 : 

*'The  Lord  reigneth,  be  the  people  never  so 
impatient; 
He  Bitteth  upon  the  cherubim,  be  the  earth 
nerer  so  unquiet** 

The  obedient  soul  may  be  assured  of 
provision  for  all  needs.  Matt.  vi.  88. 
•'No  man  ever  sinks  under  to-day's 
burden;"  only  when  to-morrow's  is 
added  does  the  load  become  intolerable. 
The  animals  have  no  forecast,  neither 
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have  they  any  fore-care,  and  in  this, 
disciples  should  be  like  them.  Fret- 
ting is  both  a  sin  and  a  crime.  Psalm 
xxxvii.  1-10. 

This  Sovereign  has  a  divine  right  to 
allegiance.  When  Christ  said,  **  Ren- 
der unto  Csesar  the  things  which  are 
Caesar's, "  He  added,  ''and  unto  Qod 
the  things  which  are  Qod's. "  And  He 
suggests  in  these  words  that  man  is 
himself  Ood's  coin,  bearing  God's 
image  and  superscription,  which  how- 
ever defaced  is  not  effaced. 

n.  In  this  divine  commonwealth 
there  is  a  Constitution.  The  Bible  is 
the  Book  of  Laws—the  Magna  Charta 
of  the  kingdom. 

1.  It  should  be  jealously  guarded; 
any  lowering  of  the  standard  of  its  in- 
spiration and  infallibility  is  an  assault 
on  the  foundations  of  our  faith.  Here 
is  our  authoritative  and  final  standard. 
Conscience  is  not  infallible ;  even  the 
eye  needs  the  plmnb-line  and  the  level 
whereby  to  assure  accuracy. 

Luther's  text  was  Psalm  cxiz.  89: 
**  Forever,  O  Lord,  thy  word  is  settled  in 
heaven"— far  beyond  the  reach  of  dis- 
turbing causes.  He  had  this  written  on 
the  walls  of  his  chamber  and  embroid- 
ered on  the  dress  of  his  servants. 

2.  This  word  should  be  zealously 
obeyed.  Comp.  Joshua  i..  Psalm  i.,  etc. 
Meditation  therein  and  obedience  there- 
to, are  the  secrets  of  a  strong  character 
and  a  successful  life ;  we  can  not  too 
much  value  the  Word  of  God,  sealed 
with  seven  seals  of  divinity. 

Much  so-called  biblical  criticism  re- 
minds us  of  the  Chinese  method  of  tor- 
ture, beginning  at  the  extremities  and 
cutting  away  part  after  part  until  the 
vital  organs  are  reached. 

ni.  In  this  divine  commonwealth 
we  have  a  brotherhood  of  believers, 
with  whom  we  are  to  maintain  unity. 
Present  drift  is  in  the  direction  of  or- 
ganic or  federal  unity.  Doubtful 
whether  it  is  even  desirable.  Is  not 
outward  separation  with  true  charity 
and  cooperation  more  the  unity  our 
Lord  prayed  for,  than  outward  union 
with  inwaid  division  and  dissension? 


1.  All  such  onion  must  b«  not  by 
one-sided  absorption  but  mutual  con- 
cession. 

2.  No  union  must  be  sought  at  ex- 
pense of  truth  and  purity. 

lY.  As  citizens  of  this  heavenly 
community  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
hostile  world,  whose  friendship  is  more 
perilous  than  its  antagonism. 

We  are  pilgrims,  strangers,  sojour- 
ners. Unity  with  each  other  is  the  con- 
dition of  effective  witness,  but  separa- 
tion from  the  world  is  equally  a  condi- 
tion of  witness  to  the  world.  Our  great 
work  is  this  witness  both  by  separation 
unto  God  and  by  proclamation  of  good 
•  tidings.  We  are  to  draw  men  toward 
the  heavenly  commonwealth  by  our 
holy  life  and  witness.  Missions  are  to 
be  prosecuted  as  a  divine  enterprise  in 
the  face  of  foes.  Modem  assaults  on 
missions  too  often  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  Bible  assumes  that  in  wit- 
nessing to  Christ  we  must  confront 
opposition. 

The  BiUt  In  System. 

If  a  Bible  student  would  construct  a 
satisfactory  system  round  which  to  ar- 
range Bible  truth  and  history,  he  needs 
not  a  circle  with  one  center,  but  an 
ellipse  with  twin  foci,  and  those  fod 
the  two  advents  of  Christ—His  incarna- 
tion and  His  second  coming.  To  both 
of  these  all  Scripture,  history,  prophecy, 
and  vital  practical  truth  are  correlated, 
and  they  need  both  foci  to  give  them 
consistency  and  harmony. 

Historic  Battles  of  Papaoj. 

Papact  has  had  three  great  historical 
battles : 

1.  With  the  Empire,  in  which  Papacy 
was  victor 

2.  With  the  primitive  Christianity, 
as  represented  in  the  Albigensians  and 
Waldensians,  in  which  again  Papacy 
was  victorious. 

8.  With  atheistic  communism,  the 
issue  of  which  is  not  yet  decided. 

It  is  notable  that  throughout  Emope 
Papal  power  is  declining.     Witness 
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the  cathedrals,  virtually  deserted,  a 
few  hundreds  beiug  found  there  on 
Sunday  mornings,  mostly  visitors,  and 
the  people  thronging  the  clubs,  caf6s, 
concerts,  and  boulevards. 

Superstition  and  despotism  have 
proved  the  parents  of  skepticism,  and 
akepticiam  grown  is  atheism,  and  athe- 
ism has  married  communism,  and  its 
oftepring  is  anarchy. 

XoAll'8  Work  in  France. 

McAiiL'b  work  in  Papal  France  has, 
in  point  of  success,  perhaps,  no  other 
to  compare  with  it  but  John  Williams' 
work  in  South  Seas,  Q.  L.  Mackay's 
in  Formosa,  and  John  E.  Clough's  in 
Telugu  country,  India,  each  of  which 
covered  about  twenty-two  years.  The 
sources  of  McAlPs  success  are  mainly 
four: 

1  Simplicity.  Absence  of  all  ritual, 
priestly  dress,  churchly  mannerisms, 
etc. 

3.  Economy.  Most  of  his  helpers 
were  volunteers— only  his  superintend- 
ents being  paid  and  they  very  poorly. 

8.  Policy,  which  was  pacific,  not 
warring  against  Papacy  and  so  divert- 
ing attention  to  the  skiD  of  combatants, 
but  preaching  simple,  positive  Gospel. 

4.  Charity.  When  he  began  he  could 
say  but  two  French  sentences :  **  God 
loves  you ;  I  love  you, "  and  these  were 
the  pillars  of  his  whole  work. 

Lessons  from  Plant  Life. 

Ant  one  who  has  cultivated  a  garden 
himself,  will  sympathize  with  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  in  his  impressions 
about  the  "total  depravity"  of  weeds. 
If  you  try  to  pull  up  or  root  out  any 
snake-grass  or  devil -grass,  you  will 
find  it  reappearing  with  amazing 
rapidity  and  tenacity  of  life ;  in  fact, 
pulling  it  up  seems  to  agree  with  it  and 
stimulates  its  growth,  a  dozen  new 
shoots  coming  up  for  every  stalk  you 
pun  out.  Take  pains  to  trace  a  single 
root  in  all  its  branchings  below  the  sur- 
face, and  you  will  find  the  threadlike 
rootlets  running  often  a  foot  or  more 


under  the  soil,  and,  however  slender, 
as  strong  as  twisted  flax ;  in  fact  a  net- 
work of  fibres,  with  Imots  here  and 
there,  whence  grow  vigorous  shoots, 
each  destined  to  appear  above  ground 
as  a  separate  shoot  and  challenge  your 
uprooting.  You  may  dig  out  your 
snake-grass,  but  to  keep  it  out  is  an- 
other thing.  How  like  that  sin,  which 
shows  on  the  surface  in  innumerable 
sins,  and  within  the  heart  is  found  to 
be  a  network  of  evil  propensities  and 
pas9ions,  not  to  be  exterminated  by 
cutting  off  some  form  of  sinful  indul- 
gence, but  reappearing  in  new  forms 
continually. 

As  Mr.  Warner  also  suggests,  there 
is  a  dignity  about  plant  life  and  a  cor- 
responding caste,  that  reminds  us  of 
mankind.  Who  can  dispute  the  social 
superiority  of  the  cantelope  over  the 
cucumber,  the  celery  over  the  potato, 
the  lettuce  over  the  cabbage,  the  aspar- 
agus over  the  turnip?  One  might 
write  a  poem  on  peas  or  salads,  but 
how  unpoetio  are  beans  and  onions, 
carrots  and  garlic!  Have  vegetables 
and  fruits  any  sense  of  aristocracy  and 
propriety? 

And  how  all  forms  of  vegetable  life, 
like  animal  life,  suggest  human  virtues 
and  vices !  The  carroty  man,  demon- 
strative and  vulgar,  red-faced  and 
coarse ;  the  melon  style  of  man,  juicy, 
with  an  aromatic  fiavor,  spicy  in  con- 
versation, refreshing,  even  when  not 
instructive ;  the  corn-stalk  sort,  with  a 
great  deal  of  leaf  and  tassel  in  propor- 
tion to  the  ear ;  or  the  human  cabbage, 
big-headed  but  empty-headed ;  or  the 
potato  sort,  living  and  growing  under- 
ground ;  or  the  human  bean,  perversely 
coming  up  bottom  side  up — an  appar- 
ent reversal  of  the  true  order.  Really 
one  may  learn  many  lessons  in  a  garden. 

The  principle  of  natural  selection  and 
survival  of  the  fittest  would  not  seem  to 
hold  in  vegetable  life.  The  natural 
selection  is  most  perverse  and  the  sur- 
vival of  the  unfittest  quite  as  obvious. 
If  the  garden  were  let  alone  and  plants 
left  to  fight  out  for  themselves  the  whole 
battle,  those  that  proved  the  victors 
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would  not  be  the  worthiest  or  best,  and 
evolution  seems  scarcely  verified  by 
some  of  the  many  phenomena  of  de- 
terioration that  confront  us.  For  ex- 
ample, the  brassica  plant,  under  culture, 
develops  a  number  of  varieties  of  which 
watercresses  and  asparagus  and  cauli- 
flower are  specimens,  but  left  alone, 
these  varieties  all  disappear  and  return 
to  the  original  marine  plant. 

Lessons  firom  the  ATilmalfl. 
Thb  curious  reflections  of  human 
character  for  which  the  animals  seem 
to  furnish  living  mirrors  may  be  illus- 
trated by  that  strange  animal,  the 
chameleon.  Pour  very  marked  pecu- 
liarities pertain  to  this  ''lion  of  the 
ground.^  1.  His  slow,  methodical,  and 
cautious  gait.  2.  His  eyes  which  can, 
strangely  enough,  look  different  ways — 
one  up  and  the  other  down,  one  forward 
and  the  other  backward.  8.  His  im- 
mense, elastic,  slimy  tongue  that  darts 
at  its  prey  with  unerring  precision. 
4.  His  power  to  change  the  color  of  his 
coat,  and  puff  himself  out  to  twice  his 
natural  size  with  pride  and  self-satis- 
faction.   Who,  that  has  read  English 


history,  does  not  think  of  a  prominent 
member  of  Parliament  who  moved  slow- 
ly and  cautiously,  never  losing  his 
hold  on  a  policy  or  a  party  till  he  had 
another  secure  grip ;  whose  eyes  could 
at  the  same  time  be  piously  directed 
heavenward  and  earthward  to  suit 
observers ;  whose  tongue  was  unequal- 
ed  in  his  generation  for  vituperative 
and  venomous  speech,  and  as  a  weapon 
of  assault ;  and  whose  outward  appear- 
ance exhibited  the  passions  that  made 
him  their  victim,  now  showing  the 
jealousy,  or  again  the  malice,  or  again 
the  conceit  that  filled  him?  What 
variety  of  human  vices  can  not  be  ex- 
pressed by  animal  forms  and  habits ! 

Victor  Hugo  suggests  that  the  pur- 
pose of  animal  life  is  in  part  to  project 
man's  better  or  worse  self  before  him, 
to  show  him  his  pride  in  the  peacock, 
his  vanity  in  the  turkey-gobbler,  his 
rapacity  in  the  wolf,  his  sensuality  in 
the  swine,  his  laziness  in  the  sloth,  his 
treachery  in  the  panther,  his  subtlety 
in  the  serpent,  his  stubbornness  in  the 
mule,  his  stupidity  in  the  ass,  etc. 
Only  how  slow  man  is  to  learn  the 
lesson! 


ILLUSTRATIONS   AND   SIMILES. 


SEUB'-SACBIFIOIC.— A  local  Journal 
states  that  a  mooument  is  to  be  erected  In 
Shelby  counts.  Mo.,  to  the  memory  of  Hiram 
Smith,  who  died  there  during  the  war.  Ac- 
counts differ  as  to  the  exact  details  of 
Smith's  death.  It  is  generally  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  the  voluntary  self-sacrifice 
of  a  brave  man  to  save  his  friend.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1808,  a  party  of  Southern  troops 
under  Ctolonel  Porter  were  making  raids 
round  Qeneral  McNeiPs  quarters.  A  man 
who  had  been  active  in  scouting  parties,  and 
on  whom  McNeil  placed  great  reliance,  dis- 
appeared, and  McNeil  believed  he  had  been 
captured  by  Oolonel  Porter's  party.  He  ac- 
cordingly demanded  his  surrender.  But  the 
man  was  not  returned,  and  McNeil  in  his  ex- 
asperation declared  that  if  he  was  not 
brought  back  in  ten  days  he  would  put  to 
death  ten  of  the  Confederate  prisoners  then 
in  his  camp.  On  the  expiration  of  the  tenth 
day,  ten  prisoners  were,  by  the  order  of  Mc- 
Neil, led  out  to  be  shot  Among  the  doomed 
men  was  one  named  Humphrey,  a  married 
man  with  a  family.  One  of  the  prisoners, 
who  was  not  selected  for  execution,  was 
Hiram  Smith,  who  was  an  old  friend  of 
Humphrey.  He  was  a  single  man,  and  when 
he  heard  that  his  friend  was  to  be  shot,  he 
volunteered  to  suffer  in  his  place,  so  that 
Humphrey  might  be  spared  to  his  family. 
He  actually  suffered,  and  it  is  to  his  memory 
that  a  monument  is  now  being  erected  by  a 


son  of  Humphrey.  Many  will  be  sarprised 
that  so  noble  a  deed  has  been  suffered  to  go 
unmeraorialized  for  more  than  thirty  yeani 
Yet  there  may  be  sufBclent  reasons  for  the 
delay.  **But  Ood  commandeth  his  love 
toward  us  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners, 
(not  friends)  Christ  died  for  us."  Bj  His 
self-sacrifice,  by  His  sinking  into  the  earth 
of  death  and  curse.  He  became  a  source  of 
divine  and  vital  energy  to  men. —JoMph 
BoberU. 

H£RBBBT   SPENCBB'S   SYSTEM.— 

It  is  a  system  which  has  necessarily  taken 
him  a  long  time  to  construct,  since  it  has  to 
find  room  not  only,  like  Noah's  ark,  for  all 
birds,  beasts,  and  creeping  things,  but  for  the 
inorgemic  world  also.  It  is  a  notable  system, 
if  only  for  the  reason  that  it  has  supplied  a 
neat  and  handy  answer  to  that  question  so 
familiar  to  us  in  our  youth,  *Wfaat  is  your 
opinion  of  things  in  general?**  His  answer 
is,  *'They  are  proceeding  from  an  indefinite, 
incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  definite,  coher- 
ent heterogeneity.** 

It  is  a  vast  edifice,  consisting  of  many  sto- 
ries, most  ingeniously  constructed  and  most 
elaborately  furnished.  It  has,  however,  been 
built  in  an  exceptional  manner.  Mr.  Spencer 
has  begun  its  construction  at  the  top  and  has 
built  downward,  but  as  yet  quite  without 
reaching  the  ground.  As  we  have  already 
said,  his  whole  system  reposes  on  his  p^- 
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etiology,  but  his  psychology  reposes  upon 
nothing  at  9X\.—8t.  George  mivart, 

CONGBMTBATION  AND  HUMILITY 
NBCBSSABT  FOB  ORBAT  WORK.— 

One  great  work  is  oommoDly  as  much  as  one 
noan  produces;  and  this  the  result  of  unex- 
pected incident,  rather  than  of  express  in- 
tention, in  the  first  instance.  Pascal  left  his 
Thoughts— Bacon,  his  Novum  Organum— 
Butler,  his  Analogy— Leighton,  his  Peter- 
Scott,  nis  Commentary— Cecil,  his  Bemains 
— Quesnel,  his  Reflections— a  life  haying 
been,  in  each  case,  devoted  to  the  particular 
inquiry:  and  the  form,  and  magnitude,  and 
impmance  of  each  work  having  been  least 
of  all  in  the  first  intentions  of  the  writers. 
Pride  conceives  great  designs,  and  accom- 
plishes little,  humility  dreads  the  promise 
of  dilBoult  undertakings,  and  accomplishes 
mach.—Bishop  Daniel  WUsoti, 

TRIBUIiATION  WOBKBTH  PA- 
TIlfiNCB,  ETC.— Romans  v.  a— A  spring 
wholly  relaxed,  upon  which  no  weignt  is 
laid,  will  quiver  at  the  lightest  touch.  If  so 
mu<m  as  a  leaf  fall  upon  it,  or  the  room  where 
it  is  be  shaken  by  a  footfall,  the  spiral  will 
tremble.  Tet  the  uncoiled  spring  has  no 
force  to  fling  or  move  anything  else.  It  must 
be  pressed  down  by  some  weight;  then  it  be- 
comes steady  of  itself,  and  i«  ready  to  operate 
as  a  power  upon  whatever  may  rest  upon  it. 

So  it  is  with  men  and  women  whose  hearts 
have  never  felt  the  pressure  of  care,  toil,  or 
sorrow.  Uniformly  prosperous  people  are, 
as  a  rule,  most  easily  annoyed  by  trifling  in- 
conveniences, disturbed  by  the  petty  jos- 
tlings  of  life,  and  readily  become  the  prey  of 
little  miseries.  But  at  the  same  time,  tbey 
are  not  the  strong  helpers  of  others  we  ^ould 
expect  them  to  be  because  of  their  immunity 
from  personal  bimlens.  They  are  apt  to  lack 
the  sympathy  that  feels  another*s  need,  and 
the  aJertness  to  promptly  minister  to  it.    On 


the  other  hand,  those  who  have  felt  the  weight 
of  personal  adversity  become  steadied 
thereby.  The  heart  is  strengthened  by 
carrying  the  private  burden,  so  that  it  has 
immunuy  from  the  swarm  of  lesser  evils. 
At  the  same  time,  they  are  strong  enough 
and  ready  to  give  a  hand  to  others.  As  a 
novelist  says  of  a  Sister  of  Charity  he  de- 
scribes, **8ne  was  ordained  to  her  work  by 
the  world's  heavy  hand.**— J.  Jf.  Ludlow, 

CONV£BSION  ILLUSTBATBD  IN 
THB  CASB  OF  LBYI  OB  MATTHEW. 

—And  he  left  aK,  rose  up  and  followed  him. 
And  Levi  made  him  a  great  fecut  in  hie  own 
houae:  and  there  was  a  great  company  of 
publicans  and  of  others  that  scU  down  with 
tA«m.— Luke  v.  S8,  29. 

There  are  four  marks  of  a  true  conversion: 
(1)  To  rise  up  by  quitting  the  occasions  of 
sin.  00  To  follow  Jesus  Christ,  by  doing 
good  works.  (8)  To  be  full  of  acknowledg- 
ment for  the  mercy  of  Ood.  (4)  To  draw 
others  to  Christ.— Qu6«ner«  BeflisctionB. 

OUB  SECRET  SINS  IN  THE  LIGHT 
OF    THY    COUNTENANCE.— Psalm   xc. 

8.— A  recent  experiment  in  what  is  known  as 
etheric  lighting  has  moral,  as  well  as  scien- 
tific, suggestiveness.  An  empty  bulb  of  glass 
is  made,  oy  means  of  an  electric  current,  to 
glow  with  a  brilliant  white  light.  If,  how- 
ever, there  be  introduced  into  the  bulb  some 
fine  particles  of  mineral  matter,  so  minute 
as  to  be  hardly  discernible  to  the  eye,  under 
the  electric  action  they  will  discolor  the 
entire  radiance,  and  advertise  their  presence 
by  the  deep  hue  they  throw  about  the  apart- 
ment. 

80  our  sins,  tho  they  escape  the  criticism 
of  our  neighbors,  and  are  scarcely  confessed 
to  ourselves,  will  proclaim  their  presence 
and  heinousness  when  there  shall  fall  upon 
them  the  potency  of  that  righteousness  which 
we  denominate  the  light  of  the  Divine 
countenance.- .Z^.  M.  Ludlow, 


EXEGETICAL    AND    EXPOSITORY    SECTION. 


<'0niLT7  OF  AK  ETEBIJAL  SIl?/' 

By  William  Abnold  Stevens,  D.D., 
Pbofessob  in  the  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminaby,  Rochesteb, 
N.  Y. 

Szegesis  of  Mark  Ui.  28, 29. 

Verilf/ 1  aoff  unto  you,  aU  their  sins  sihaU 
heforgiwn  unto  the  eons  of  men,  and 
their  blasphemies  wherewith  soeeer  they 
Shan  Uaepheme;  hit  whosoever  shaU 
blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Spirit  hath 
never  forgiveness,  but  is  guilty  of  an 
eternal  sin,^Bey\aed  Version. 

It  is  not  inteDded  in  this  expository 
note  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the  sin 
here  referred  to — blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Spirit—but  rather  to  put  the  whole 
text  in  its  proper  light  and  setting,  espe- 
cially the  remarkable  words  with  which 


it  closes.  These  words,  **  guilty  of  an 
eternal  sin,  **  have  not  a  familiar  sound 
to  English  readers;  until  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Revised  Version  in  1881, 
few  but  Greek  scholars  were  aware  that 
such  an  expression  had  ever  fallen  from 
our  Lord's  lips.  In  the  Authorized 
Version  verse  29  reads:  ''But  he  that 
shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is  in  dan- 
ger of  eternal  damnation. "  The  re- 
visers have  given  us  not  a  different 
translation,  but  the  translation  of  a  bet- 
ter Greek  text.  In  fact  we  have  here  a 
saying  of  Christ  once  well  known  to  the 
early  church,  then  practically  lost 
among  the  variant  readings  of  myriad 
manuscripts,  now  again  recovered  by 
criticism  for  the  church  of  our  own 
day. 
The  chief  significance  of  the  entire 
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dliooiiTse  from  which  these  words  are 
taken  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  replete 
with  Christ's  dootrine  of  sfaL  All 
paths  of  thought  in  oar  day  are  reoog- 
nieably  leading  back  to  one  ultimate 
question.  What  was  the  teaching  of 
Jesus?  Some  of  His  sayings  are  ob- 
scure because  of  our  ignorance  of  the 
original  context  and  the  external  con- 
ditions that  gave  rise  to  their  utterance. 
Of  this  discourse  the  immediate  occa- 
sion is  narrated  with  more  than  usual 
detail,  and  the  whole  historical  situ- 
ation stands  forth  in  a  yivid  light,  part- 
ly owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  three 
mutually  supplementary  reports  of  the 
discourse,  evidently  derived  from  in- 
dependent sources. 

Consider  the  situation.  It  was  a 
time  of  spiritual  decisions,  when  the 
thoughts  of  many  hearts  were  being  re- 
vealed. For  nearly  two  years  the  Gos- 
pel had  been  proclaimed  in  the  land, 
and  for  nearly  a  year  Christ  had  been 
teaching  in  Galilee.  All  eyes  were 
upon  the  new  Prophet.  His  words 
were  with  authority,  His  deeds  were  of 
amazing  power,  tho  as  yet  no  dazzling 
"sign  from  heaven*  bad  appeared. 
Public  opinion  was  divided.  The  mul- 
titude were  heard  saying,  ''Can  it  be 
that  this  is  the  Son  of  David.  We  fear 
not  I  Why  is  no  great  deed  done  for 
the  nation's  deliverance?  This  Mes- 
siah, if  he  be  the  Messiah,  forgives  sins 
and  heals  the  sick,  but  that  will  not 
drive  out  Herod  from  Tiberias  nor  the 
Bomans  from  Jerusalem.  **  Our  Lord  'a 
own  brothers,  hearing  the  reports 
brought  to  them,  had  made  up  their 
mind  that  He  was  deranged.  On  the 
other  hand  there  were  many,  tho  but 
few  compared  with  the  great  majority, 
who  could  already  say  with  Nathaniel 
and  Peter :  *'Thou  art  the  Son  of  God, 
the  King  of  Israel. "  But  in  high  ec- 
clesiastical circles  another  theoiy  was 
heard  which  had  its  part  in  shaping 
publio  sentiment:  **He  is  a  fklse 
prophet,  possessed  by  Satan.  * 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  dis- 
course was  the  healing  of  a  peculiarly 
aflUoted  demoniaa    It  was  in  tbe  house 


at  Capemamn,  soon  after  Ghriat  had  re- 
turned from  an  extended  evangelistio 
tour,  aooompanied  by  the  twelve  and 
many  other  disciples.  A  sad  picture— 
this  man  brought  before  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  pressing  crowd,  dumb, 
blind,  and  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit; 
8  soul  imprisoned  in  silence,  shut  away 
into  hopeless  darkness,  reached  by  no 
ra^  of  earth's  light  and  beauty,  and, 
what  waa  still  more  terrible,  subject  to 
that  mysterious  "oppression  of  the 
devil*  by  which  an  evil  presence  from 
tbe  unseen  world  was  housed  within 
him  and  rendered  his  inner  life  a  hid- 
eous and  discordant  anomaly.  With 
what  unutterable  joy  must  this  man 
have  gone  forth  from  the  Savior's  pres- 
ence, with  unsealed  lips,  with  eyes 
looking  out  upon  the  world,  and  in  his 
right  mind. 

Eveiy  such  miracle  must  of  necessity 
have  raised  afresh  the  question  of  the 
hour.  Who  is  this  Son  of  Man?  Jesus 
must  be  accounted  for.  The  Scribes 
are  ready  with  their  theory— plausible, 
dear,  and  conveniently  capable  of  be- 
ing put  into  a  nutshelL  Jesus  is  Him- 
self a  demoniac,  bt^t  differs  from  all 
other  demoniacs  in  this  respect,  that  it 
is  no  ordinary  demon,  but  the  prince 
of  all  the  evil  spirits,  that  has  taisen 
possession  of  Him ;  hence  His  control 
over  all  inferior  demons :  **  by  the  prince 
of  the  devils  casteth  he  out  the  devHs.  * 

Christ  meets  them  first  with  a  rednic- 
Uo  ad  aimt/rdwn :  You  admit  that  there 
is  a  kingdom  of  evil— a  polity  or  em- 
pire organized  in  opposition  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  Satan  being  its  head. 
Now  if  an  earthly  kingdom  is  in  conflict 
with  itself  in  the  very  heart  of  its  do- 
main, its  downfall  is  inevitable;  its 
enemies  will  overcome  it.  'On  your 
hypothesis  Satan  is  turning  against  his 
own  forces  and  is  assisting  to  establish 
the  Kingdom  of  God. 

On  the  contrary,  Christ's  argument 
continues,  borrowing  a  figure  from 
Isaiah  xlix.  24, "  Shall  the  prey  be  taken 
from  the  mighty,  or  the  lawful  captives 
be  delivered?  But  thus,  saith  the  Lord, 
even  the  captives  of  the  migh^  shaU  be 
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taken  i^way,  and  tbe  piey  of  of  the  ter- 
rible shall  be  delivered ;  for  I  shall  con- 
tend with  him  that  contendeth  with 
thee,  and  I  will  aave  thy  children. "  On 
the  contrary,  no  one  can  enter  the 
giant's  stronghold,  dispossess  hhn  of 
his  booty,  and  release  his  captives,  un- 
less he  have  mastered  the  giant  him- 
self. It  is  not  Satan's  power  in  Me, 
but  my  power  over  Satan,  that  has 
wrought  the  deliverance  of  this  man, 
his  wretched  captive. 

Then  follows  in  all  three  accounts  of 
the  discourse  one  of  the  most  solemn 
warnings  to  be  found  in  Scripture. 
Mark's  version  of  it,  cited  at  the  head 
of  this  paper,  is  the  most  impressive. 

What  the  specific  inward  character  of 
the  sin  here  spoken  of  is,  the  sin  of 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
why  it  is  finally  determinative  of  a 
soul's  futiure,  are  questions  that  would 
require  separate  treatment;  and  be- 
sides, important  as  they  are  in  their 
bearing  on  the  biblical  doctrine  of  sin, 
they  do  not  constitute  the  central  matter 
in  the  text  or  in  the  whole  discourse. 
What  our  Lord  unmistakably  teaches  is 
this,  and  it  is  the  point  on  which  the 
stress  of  the  discourse  falls :  Man  may 
commit  8  sin  for  which  there  is  no  for- 
giveness, and  thus  stain  his  soul  with 
indelible  guilt  Whether  Christ's  ad- 
versaries did  or  did  not  on  this  occa- 
sion commit  this  sin,  he  does  not  say ; 
Mark's  explanatory  note,  "Because 
they  said,  he  hath  an  unclean  spirit, " 
shows  at  least  that  they  were  perilous- 
ly near  it. 

The  terms  of  the  phrase  we  are  con- 
sidering call  for  an  ampler  discussion 
than  the  limits  of  the  present  note  will 
permit.  Each  has  its  full  biblical 
meaning.  A  sin  {ifiAprnfia)  is  an  act  in 
violation  of  the  divine  law ;  it  is  com- 
mitted against  God ;  this  is  the  aspect 
of  it  which  Scripture  chiefly  empha- 
sizes. Eternal  {Mvto^)  can  have  no 
other  meaning  here  than  that  given  in 
the  unambiguous  words  of  Thayer's 
Lexicon:  "Without  end;  never  to 
cease,  everlasting.  ^  Qnilty,  too,  {hvo- 
xoc)  has  its  fan  scriptural  sense;  it  in- 


volves not  only  the  idea  of  liability  to 
suffer  punishment,  but  the  moral  obli- 
gation to  suffer  because  of  the  person's 
responsibility  and  demerit. 

The  pains  taken  of  late  years  to  show 
that  "eternal"  in  biblical  usage  ex- 
presses "qualitative,"  and  not  merely 
"quantitative,"  relations,  has,  beyond 
a  doubt,  served  a  useful  purpose ;  but 
that  in  passages  like  the  present  it 
means,  not  "endless,"  but  eonian," 
"age-long,"  etc.,  it  is  wholly  futile  to 
argue ;  there  can  be  no  serious  question 
as  to  its  meaning  in  this  connection,  if 
one  first  observes  that  it  is  already  de- 
fined by  the  foregoing  "never,"  ».«., 
in  the  clause,  "hath  never  forgiveness. " 
The  adverb  is  in  the  full,  emphatic 
form  frequently  to  be  found  in  biblical 
Greek,  ohK^ei^  rdv  aiova ;  and  no  scholar, 
I  am  confident,  will  maintain  that 
"never"  is  not  the  proper  English 
equivalent  of  that  phrase. 

The  emphasis  of  the  text  and  of  the 
whole  discourse  is,  as  I  have  suggested 
above,  on  the  three  Greek  words  which 
are  properly  rendered  in  the  Revised 
Version,  "guilty  of  an  eternal  sin,"  an 
expression  unique  in  Scripture,  being 
found  only  in  this  passage  in  Mark, 
tho  the  truth  it  involves  is  essentially 
that  of  Christ's  teaching  throughout. 
It  suggests  the  endless  possibilities  that 
lie  in  a  human  sin.  The  moral  universe 
is  so  constituted  that  a  deliberate  choice 
made  now  may  be  irrevocably  decisive 
for  evil  of  one's  moral  future,  espe- 
cially in  spiritual  crises,  times  of  moral 
awakening,  such  as  that  which  gave 
occasion  to  this  discourse. 

Current  opinion,  to  judge  from  tbe 
tone  of  our  religious  literature,  does  not 
take  kindly  to  the  truth  of  the  proba- 
tional  character  of  this  earthly  life— in 
particular,  that  it  is  designed  to  be  de- 
cisively probational.  Men  prefer  to 
say  with  Emerson :  "Here  or  nowhere 
is  the  whole  fact "  Even  our  Lord's 
teaching  is  so  interpreted  as  not  to  an- 
tagonize popular  theories  of  sin  and 
guilt  and  future  restoration.  Wendt, 
for  instance,  whose  recently  translated 
work  on  the  teaching  of  Jesus  has  been, 
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I  fear,  too  freely  recommended  to  Bible 
students,  in  the  course  of  his  discussion 
of  the  present  passage  says:  ''The 
thought  that,  even  for  those  who  wil- 
fully resist  the  mercy  of  Qod,  an  end- 
less possibility  of  a  change  of  will,  and 
therefore  of  obtaining  mercy,  remains 
in  reserve,  was  foreign  to  the  mind  of 
Jesus.  ^  He  appears  to  consider  the 
stem  warnings  of  this  memorable  dis- 
course rather  an  expression  of  a  rigor- 
istic  Jewish  theology  than  of  the  largest 
truth,  not  the  deliverance  of  one  whose 
word  we  are  to  consider  ultimate  and 
authoritative. 

In  framing  our  thought  of  sin  let  us 
make  it  as  faithfully  as  possible  a  re- 
production of  Christ's  thought.  Chris- 
tian theology  has  sometimes,  no  doubt, 
needed  Pope's  admonition : 

**Let  not  this  weak,  unknowing  band 

Presume  thy  bolts  to  throw. 
And  deal  damnation  round  the  land 
On  each  I  judge  thy  foe." 

It  has  often  been  too  prompt  in  its 
condemnatory  Judgments,  and  too  reck- 
less in  projecting  its  own  theories,  in 
lieu  of  Scripture  teaching,  into  the  fu- 
ture world.  On  the  other  hand  we  are 
not  to  forget  that  our  loving  Lord  Him- 
self once  sought  to  bar  the  pathway  of 
the  sinners  to  whom  He  spoke  with  the 
warning  of  an  eternal  T^ener^  and  re- 
minded them  that  the  door  of  hope 
might,  by  their  own  act,  be  everlasting- 
ly closed.  The  stress  of  the  discourse 
is  not  upon  future  punishment,  but 
future  character.  Our  choice  decides 
what  we  ourselves  are  to  be;  it  is  in 
this  sense  especially  that  our  earthly 
life  is  related  to  the  future  life  and  con- 
stitutes a  moral  probation.  It  has 
spiritual  crises  when  one  of  two  ways 
is  deliberately  chosen.  Lowell's  warn- 
ing to  the  nation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Mexican  War  was  only  an  echo  of 
a  profounder  fact  in  the  individual  life 
of  the  soul : 

"Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the 
moment  to  decide. 

In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the 
good  or  evil  side; 

Some  great  cause,  Qod^s  new  Messiah,  offer- 
ing each  the  bloom  or  blight. 

Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand,  and  the 
sheep  upon  the  right. 

And  the  choice  goes  by  forever  twixt  that 
darkness  and  that  light  ** 


HABK0N7  OF  TEE  TEAOEZNO  0? 
THE  FOUB  OOSFEXiS  CONOEBH- 
ZNa  TEE  BESUBBEOTZON. 

By  Pastor  Ph.  STBiNHAOB,MABaHALL- 
viLLB,  Ohio. 

In  the  Hoioletic  Review  for  April, 
1895,  Rev.  Jesse  H.  Jones  says : 

*'Each  of  the  four  (jk)8pel8  gives  some  ac- 
count of  the  resurrection ;  out  the  four 
taken  together  make  a  tangled  noaze  or 
story,  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  one 
has  yet  been  able  to  thread.** 

Dean  Alford  says : 

^'Of  all  harmonies,  those  of  the  incidents 
of  these  chapters  are  to  me  the  most  un- 
satisfactory. ...  I  have  abandoned  all  idea 
of  harmonizing  them  throughout** 

The  first  tangle  is  as  to  the  time  when 
the  women  reached  the  tomb.  Matthew 
says :  **  As  it  began  to  dawn ;"  John, 
"  Early,  while  it  was  yet  dark ;  **  Mark, 
**  Very  early,  when  the  sun  was  risen.  ** 
Now  hece  the  contradiction  seems  plain, 
for  we  know  that  the  same  persons 
could  not  have  arrived  at  the  tomb  that 
morning  both  **  very  early, "  "  while  it 
was  yet  dark,  **  and  **'  when  the  sun  was 
risen." 

Careless  Investigators  and  writers  are 
misled  by  the  wrong  translation  in  the 
Revised  Version :  "'  The  sun  was  risen" 
(Mark  xvi.  2) .  The  original  does  not 
say  so,  but  it  says  hvartOuavro^  rdv  iTdov, 
The  Authorized  Version  says,  ''at  the 
rising  of  the  sim. "  It  should  be,  ''to- 
ward the  rising  of  the  sun, "  just  the 
reverse  of  the  Revised  Version ;  for 
John  says,  "when  it  was  yet  dark." 
Matthew,  "as  it  began  to  dawn ;"  Mark 
himself,  "  very  early  in  the  morning. 

The  aorist  tense  does  not  force  us 
to  give  hvaTetkavTo^,  "was  risen;"  for 
the  aorist  is  just  as  much  present  as 
perfect.  The  context  must  decide  how 
it  is  to  be  translated,  whether  by  pres- 
ent or  perfect  tense.  Now  the  words 
"dark"  and  "dawn"  show  to  us  that 
they  came  to  the  tomb  before  sunrise, 
and  consequently  it  means,  "toward 
the  rising  of  the  sun. "  Dark  does  not 
always  mean  the  full  dark  night,  when 
nothing  can  be  seen,  but  often  means 
a  gloomy  condition,  as  we  say,  "A 
gloomy,  dark,  cloudy  day. " 
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Accordingly  Lange,  in  his  commen- 
tary on  this  passage,  translates  it, 
^  When  the  sun  had  begtm  to  rise, "  not 
''as  the  sun  was  risen. "  ''The  words, 
•very  early,'  immediately  preceding, 
contradict  this  view, "  t.e.,  the  one  ex- 
pressed hy  the  latter  translation.  "  Be- 
tween the  beginning  of  the  sxmrise  and 
its  ending  is  a  considerable  interval, " 
the  beginning  reaching  back  to  the 
darkness. 

Dr.  J.  Addison  Alexander,  in  his 
••Mark  Explained,**  says  very  perti- 
nently : 

*Tbe  expressions  may  be  fully  reconciled, 
either  by  referring  them  to  different  arriv- 
als, not  distinctly  mentioned,  or  from  the  us- 
age known  to  various  languages,  which  take 
dawn  and  sunrise  indefinitely,  as  descriptive 
of  the  same  time,  namely,  early  morning, 
and  of  which  examples  have  been  cited  from 
Judges  ix.  88:  Fs.  civ.  28;  and  the  Septuagint 
rer^on  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  4;  2  Kings  ili.  2£" 

Careful  investigation  and  discrimi- 
nation show  that  there  is  no  contradic- 
tion in  the  report  of  the  apostles. 

Contradictions  are  also  sought  to  be 
proved  in  the  different  reports  about 
the  angels,  and  about  the  touching  of 
Christ,  and  so  on.  This  can  all  be 
cleared  up  by  reading  the  records  in 
their  right  order. 

We  must  notice  that  the  apostles  do 
not  all  propose  to  tell  the  same  things ; 
but  while  one  reports  some  fact  which 
he  remembers,  or  which  suits  his  pur- 
pose, another  tells  us  things  that  were 
uppermost  in  his  memory,  or  suited  to 
his  aim ;  but  taking  the  reports  of  all 
they  supplement  one  another.  If  we 
only  know  how  to  arrange  the  related 
facts  in  their  true  order  we  shall  find  an 
intelligent  story,  and  not  a  ''tangled 
maze." 

By  compiling  the  facts,  as  we  find 
them  in  the  records,  we  propose  to  show 
that  the  Gospels  harmonize,  and  that 
there  is  no  contradiction. 

L  Thb  Rbsurrection  of  Chbibt. 

Katt.  xxviii.  2-4.— ''And  behold  there  was 
a  great  earthquake:  for  the  angel  of  the 
Lora  descended  from  heaven,  and  came  and 
rolled  back  the  stone  from  the  door,  and  sat 
upon  it.  HLs  countenance  was  like  lightning, 
and  his  raiment  white  as  snow.  And  for  fear 
of  him  the  keepers  did  shake,  and  became 
as  dead  meo.** 


n.  Mabt  Maodalenb  at  the  Tomb  rrn  "Tirst 
Tool  AND  Two  Other  Wombm  with  Hxb. 

Mark  xvl.  1-7.-** And  when  the  Sabbath 
was  past,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the 
mother  of  Jamee,  and  Salome,  had  brought 
sweet  spices,  that  they  might  come  and 
anoint  him.  And  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  first  day  of  the  week,  they  came 
unto  the  sepulcher  at  the  rising  of  tne  sun. 
And  they  said  among  thmselves.  Who  shall 
roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the 
sepulcher?  And  when  they  looked,  they  saw 
that  the  stone  was  rolled  away;  for  it  was 
very  great  And  entering  into  the  sepulcher, 
they  saw  a  young  man  sitting  on  the  right 
side,  clothed  in  a  long  white  garment;  and 
they  were  affrighted.  And  be  saith  unto 
them.  Be  not  affrighted:  ye  seek  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  which  was  crucifled ;  he  is  risen ; 
he  is  not  here:  behold  the  place  where  they 
laid  him.  But  go  your  way,  tell  his  disciples 
and  Peter  that  he  goeth  before  you  into 
Galilee:  there  shall  ye  see  him,  as  he  said 
unto  you." 

in.  Thet  Go  from  ths  Grays  to  Pbter. 

Mark  xvi.a— **And  they  went  out  quickly, 
and  fied  from  the  sepulcher:  for  thev  trem- 
bled and  were  amazed:  neither  said  they 
anything  to  any  man;  for  they  were  afraid.^ 

John  XX.  2.— "Then  she  [Mary  Magdalene] 
runneth  and  cometh  to  Simon  Peter,  and  to 
the  other  disciples,  whom  Jesus  loved,  and 
saith  unto  them.  They  have  taken  away  the 
Lord  out  of  the  sepulcher,  and  we  know  not 
where  they  have  laid  him.** 

IV.  Pbtkr  Ain>  JoBK  Go  to  the  Grave. 

John  XX.  8-10  —  ••Peter  therefore  went 
forth,  and  that  other  disciple,  and  came  to 
the  sepulcher.  80  they  ran  both  together: 
and  the  other  disciple  did  outnm  Peter,  and 
came  first  to  the  sepulcher.  And  he  stoop- 
ing down,  and  looking  in,  saw  the  linen 
clothes  lying;  yet  went  he  not  in.  Then 
cometh  Simon  Peter  following  him,  and 
went  into  the  sepulcher,  and  seeth  the  linen 
clothes  lie.  And  the  napkin,  that  was  about 
his  head,  not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes, 
but  wrapped  together  in  a  place  by  itself. 
Then  went  in  also  that  other  disciple,  which 
came  first  to  the  sepulcher,  and  he  saw,  and 
believed.  For  as  yet  they  knew  not  the 
Scripture,  that  he  must  rise  again  from  the 
dead.  Then  the  disciples  went  away  again 
unto  their  own  home." 

y.  Maby  Magdalene  at  tee  Grave  the 
Second  Time. 

John  XX.  11-18.— "But  Mary  stood  without 
at  Uie  sepulcher  weeping:  and  as  she  wept, 
she  stooped  down,  and  looked  into  the 
sepuldier,  and  seeth  two  angels  in  white 
sitting,  the  one  at  the  head,  and  the  other  at 
the  feet,  where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain. 
And  they  say  unto  her.  Woman,  why  weep- 
est  thou)  She  saith  unto  him  because  they 
have  taken  away  my  J^rd,  and  I  know  not 
where  they  have  laid  him." 

VL  Jesus  Appears  to  Mabt  the  First 
Time. 

John  XX.  14-17.— •'And  when  she  had  thus 
said,  she  turned  herself  back,  and  saw  Jesus 
standing,  and  knew  not  that  it  was  Jesus. 
Jesus  saith  unto  her.  Woman,  why  weepest 
thou?  whom  seekest  thou?  She,  supposing 
him  to  be  the  gardener,  saith  unto  him.  Sir, 
if  thou  have  borne  him  hence,  tell  me  where 
thou  hast  laid  him,  and  I  will  take  him  away. 
Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Mary.  She  turned  her- 
self, and  saith  unto  him.  Rabboni ;  which  is 
to  say.  Master.    Jesus  saith  unto  her.  Touch 
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me  Dot:  for  I  am  not  jret  aaoended  to  my 
Father:  but  go  to  my  brethreD,  and  say  unto 
them,  I  aacend  unto  my  Father,  and  your 
Father;  and  to  my  God,  and  your  God.**^ 

Vn.   Mabt  Leaves  the  Tomb  the  Second 
Time  to  Bbfort  what  She  Saw. 

John  zx.  1&— *'MarT  Magdalene  came  and 
told  the  disciples  that  she  had  seen  the 
Lord,  and  that  he  had  spoken  these  things 
unto  her.** 

Mark  xvi.  lO-ll.— "And  she  went  and  told 
them  that  had  been  with  him,  as  they 
mourned  and  wept  And  they,  when  they 
had  heard  that  he  was  alive,  and  had  been 
seen  of  her,  believed  not** 

VnL  Mabt  Goes  to  the  Gbave  the  Tbibd 
Tms  with  Otheb  Women. 

lesep* 
)y  had 
them, 
r  from 
I,  and 
And 
i  per- 
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3  they 
fiioes 
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is  not 
spake 
3,8ay- 
dlnto 
cifled, 
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TX.  Mabt  Lbatbs  THE  Tomb  the  Thod  Time, 

WTTH  THE  OTHBBS,  TO  RbPOBT  WHAT  HAP- 
PENED. 

Luke  xxiv.  IWl.— •*And  returned  from  the 
sepuloher,  and  told  aI4  these  things  unto  the 
eleven,  and  to  all  the  rest  It  was  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  Joanna,  and  Maiy,  mother 
of  James,  and  other  women  that  were  with 
them,  which  told  these  things  unto  the  apos- 
tles. And  their  words  seemed  to  them  as 
idle  tales,  and  they  believed  .them  not" 

X  Jesus  Appeabs  to  these  Women  on  theib 
Wat  to  the  Disciples. 

Matt  xxvli.  0.10.-**  And  as  they  went  to 
tell  his  disciples,  behold.  Jesus  met  them, 
saying.  All  hail.  And  they  came  and  held 
him  by  the  feet,  and  worshiped  him.  Then 
said  Jesus  unto  them.  Be  not  afraid,  go  tell 
my  brethren  that  they  go  into  Galilee,  and 
there  shall  they  see  me.** 

XL    Peter's  Second  Visit  to  the   Tomb 
After  the  Women  Reported. 

Luke  zziv.  18.— "Then  arose  Peter,  and 
ran  unto  the  sepulcher:  and  stooping  down, 
he  beheld  the  linen  clothes  laid  by  them- 
selves, and  departed,  wondering  in  himself 
at  that  which  was  come  to  pass.** 

ZIL  The  Watch  and  the  Priests. 

Matt,  xzviii.  11-15.— "Now  when  they  were 
ffoing,  behold,  some  of  the  watch  came  into 
uie  <nty,  and  shewed  unto  the  chief  priests 
all  tiie  things  that  were  done. 

And  when  they  were  assembled  with  the 
elders,  and  had  taken  counsel,  they  gave 
large  money  unto  the  soldiers,  saying.  Say 
ve,  his  disciples  came  by  night,  and  stole 
nim  away  while  we  slept  And  if  this  come 
to  the  governor's  ears,  we  will  persuade 
him,  and  secure  you.  So  thev  took  the 
money,  and  did  as  thev  were  taught:  and 
this  saying  is  commonly  reported  among 
the  Jews  until  this  day." 


This  compilation  gives  all  the  histori- 
cal facts  that  are  recorded  in  connection 
with  the  resurrection  of  Christ  Some 
other  things  that  happened  are  not  re- 
corded. For  instance,  when  and  where 
Christ  appeared  to  Peter  that  day. 
Luke  xxIt.  84,  tells  us  that  Christ  ap« 
peared  to  Peter  that  day,  but  it  does 
not  tell  us  where  and  when.  It  was 
undoubtedly  when  Peter  went  to  the 
grave  the  second  time.  Some  think 
Peter  was  one  of  the  two  walking  to 
Emmaus  in  the  afternoon. 

This  compilation  also  clears  up  all  the 
apparent  discrepancies  in  the  different 
reports  concerning  the  angels  that  ap- 
peared to  the  women.  There  are  four 
different  things  told,  and  there  is  no 
contradiction. 

The  TaucMngof  Ohristbj/  the  Women. 

When  Christ  appeared  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene alone  the  first  time.  He  did  not 
allow  her  to  touch  Him,  but  when  He 
appeared  to  all  the  women  with  Mary 
he  allowed  all  the  rest,  and  undoubtedly 
Mary,  too,  to  hold  his  feet,  and  this  is 
not  in  conflict  with  the  words:  "I am 
not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father"  (John 
zz.  17).  Thomas  touched  Christ  be- 
fore he  was  ascended  (John  xx.  27). 
Why  Mary  alone  was  not  allowed  to 
touch  Christ  is  not  plainly  told. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  correct  compila- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  facts  make 
the  story  so  simple  and  plain  that  a  child 
can  relate  it  and  understand  it. 


Canaan,  the  land  promised  to  Abra- 
ham and  to  his  descendants  by  Je- 
hovah, was  the  most  suitable  place 
in  all  the  world,— then  surrounded 
by  mountains,  deserts,  and  seas,  so  as 
to  isolate  the  Chosen  People  in  their 
early  development;  later  coming  to 
be  the  crossing-place  of  the  commerce 
and  the  armies  of  the  world,  where  the 
three  continents  of  the  Old  World 
meet,  so  that  it  became  the  great  cen- 
ter from  which  Christ  when  **  lifted 
up"  could  best  ''draw  all  men**  unto 
Wm.^J).  8.  QregoTff, 
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SCHOOL   OF   BIBLE    STUDY. 
Bt  D.  8.  Gbboory. 


Thb  First  Stage  in  the  Divine  Relig- 
ion of  Salvation,  in  tlie  Old  Testament, 
is  that  of  its  Historical  Ihtrodnction 
into  the  World,  through  the  agency  of 
Hoees^presented  in  the  Pentateuch,  or 
Five  Books  of  Moses,  in  Five  Phases. 

The  Pentateuch  prepares  for  the 
Second  Stage  of  Old  Testament  rev- 
elation—that of  the  Development  of 
the  Divine  Beligion  of  Salvation 
in  the  World,  in  connection  with  the 
chosen  people  in  Canaan. 

This  development,  or  struggle  of  Di- 
vine Grace  to  bring  man  back  to  obe- 
dience to  Jehovah,  is  exhibited  in 
Three  Phases— partly  contempora- 
neous—under the  guidance  of  the 
Rulers,  the  Poets,  and  the  Proph- 
ets, expressed — 

Ist.  In  the  Sacred  History,  show- 
ing the  divine  efforts  to  bring  the 
Chosen  People  ■  to  obedience  to  Je- 
hovah, especially  in  their  Outward, 
Institutional  life  —  apparently  at- 
tended with  perpetual  failure. 

2d.  In  the  Sacred  Poetry,  embody- 
ing the  fundamental  truth  that  obe- 
dience to  Jehovah  is  the  secret  of  life 
and  blessedness,  in  Beligious  Ideals 
and  Song^  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
forming and  molding  the  Inner  and 
Practical  Life  of  the  Chosen  People. 

8d.  In  the  Written  Prophecy,  re- 
cording the  struggle  of  Divine  grace 
through  the  Prophets— in  connection 
with  the  chastisements  and  judgments 
of  Jehovah,  administered  by  the  great 
world-monarchies,  Assyria,  Babylon, 
Greece,  and  Rome— to  save  a  Bem- 
nant  through  Faith  in  the  Ck>ming 
TUfoiiniaTi  ■ 

These  Three  Phases  of  the  Second 
Stage  occupy  the  remainiDg  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament  after  the  Penta- 
teuch,—the  Historical,  Poetical,  and 
Prophetical  Books.  Each  of  these  sets 
of  Books  has  its  own  plan  and  unity,  as 
will  be  shown  as  they  are  successively 
taken  up. 


First  Phase— Historical  Books. 

The  Pentateuch  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  leaves  the 
Chosen  People  on  the  borders  of  the 
Promised  Land,  in  charge  of  the  Divine 
Religion,  and  prepared,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Joshua,  to  establish  it  in 
Canaan  for  its  future  development 
there.  Three  Times  Three  Histor- 
ical Books— from  Joshua  to  Esther- 
opening  with  that  establishment,  pre- 
sent the  Historical  Unfolding  of  the 
Divine  Beligion  in  the  Career  of 
the  Jewish  Nation  in  its  connection 
with  and  relations  to  the  heathen 
world,  or  the  struggle  for  the  Em- 
bodiment of  that  Beligion,  by 
means  of  certain  great  institutions,  in 
the  Outward  and  Public  Life  of 
the  Chosen  People. 

To  each  of  Three  Periods  are  as- 
signed Three  Books : 
To  Israel  under  the  Theocracy, — 

Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth ; 
To  Israel  under  the  Monarchy,— 

Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles  (all  orig- 
inally single  books)  ; 
To  Israel  under  Foreign  Bule,— 

Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther. 

In  the  long  struggle  to  bring  man 
back  to  obedience,  Jehovah,  the  Cove- 
nant God,  successively  appears : 

1st  Presiding  over  the  Chosen  Peo- 
ple in  the  stricter  Theocracy. 

2d.  Consenting  to  the  government  of 
the  People  by  a  Monarchy. 

8d.  Mercifully  restoring  and  estab- 
lishing a  Faithful  Remnant  in  Judea  as 
the  great  Religious  Center  of  the  world, 
under  the  Foreign  Rule  of  successive 
great  World -Monarchies. 

First  Historical  Group— February. 
During  the  period  of  the  Strict  The- 
ocracy, or  Divine  Commonwealth,  from 
the  death  of  Moses  to  Samuel — about 
600  years  —  Jehovah  Buled  the 
Chosen  People  directly,  except  as 
some  Leader  was  called  to  meet  some 
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particular  emergeDcy.  With  the  opeD- 
ing  of  the  period,  Joshua  was  called, 
at  the  death  of  Moses,  to  be  the  leader 
in  the  conquest  and  division  of 
Canaan. 

In  the  times  subsequent  various  so- 
called  Judges  were  commissioned  by 
Jehovah  to  deliver  the  Israelites 
from  successive  oppressors.  This 
whole  period  tested  the  insufficiency 
of  a  purely  religious  principle  of 
subjection  for  governing  an  un- 
spiritual  people.  The  record  is  that  of 
the  disobedience  and  failure  of  Israel 
under  the  Strict  Theocracy.  This  fail- 
ure and  preparation  for  the  coming 
change  is  to  be  traced  through  the  First 
Group  of  Three  Historical  Books. 

Joshua— First   Book  of  the   The- 
ocracy. 

To  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nuu,  Jeho- 
vah gave  the  specific  work  of  Plant- 
ing the  Chosen  People  and  the 
Divine  Religion  in  Canaan,  and  of 
getting  the  Hebrew  political  and  re- 
ligious institutions  in  proper  working 
order  for  shaping  Israel's  future. 

With  the  completion  of  the  conquest 
and  the  Setting  up  of  the  Taber- 
nacle with  Jehovah's  Throne  at 
Shiloh,  in  the  center  of  the  land, 
Joshua's  task  was  substantially  fin- 
ished. 

The  Book  contains  Two  Principal 
Parts,  with  an  Introduction  and  a 
Conclusion  as  follows : 

Introduction.  The  Accession  of 
Joshua  to  the  Leadership  and  his 
first  general  order.  — Ch.  I. 

Part  First.  The  Conquest  of 
Canaan,— including : 

(1)  An  account  of  the  mission  of 
the  spies,  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan, 
and  the  renewal  of  the  Covenant ; 

(2)  The  Conquest,  in  three  succes- 
sive campaigns, — that  of  Jericho  and 
East  Canaan,  that  of  the  five  kings  of 
South  Canaan,  and  that  of  North 
Canaan ;  and 

(8)  The  general  summary  of  the  re- 
gions and  tribes  conquered.— Ch.  ii.- 
xili. 


Part  Second.  The  Division  of 
Canaan,— including : 

(1)  An  account  of  the  setting  up  of 
the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  twenty  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem ; 

(2)  The  designation  of  the  cities  of 
refuge  and  of  the  Levites ;  and 

(3)  The  dismissal  of  the  tribes  to 
their  homes. — Ch.  xiv.-xxii. 

Conclusion.  Joshua's  Farewell, 
Covenant, and  Death. — Ch.  xxiii.,  xxiv. 

It  is  apparently  the  record  of  a 
completely  accomplished  and  most  suc- 
cessful work.  But  there  was  really 
one  failure  on  the  part  of  the  People, 
to  obey  the  command  of  Jehovah  to 
destroy  the  Canaanites  (Numbers 
xxxiii.  51-53) ,  which  furnishes  the  key 
to  the  fatal  national  failure  recorded  in 
the  Book  of  Judges. 

Judges— Second  Book  of  the 
Theocracy. 

The  Book  of  Judges  recounts  the 
failure  of  Israel  under  the  Theoc- 
racy to  obey  and  worship  Jeho- 
vah even  with  all  their  elaborate  ar- 
rangements and  admirable  institutions, 
political  and  religious.  It  covers  the 
earlier  history  of  Israel  in  Canaan, 
from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  Eli— a 
period  (according  to  Paul,  Acts  xiii. 
20)  of  more  than  four  centuries — under 
tribal,  priestly,  and  theocratic  rule. 
A  generation  arose  that  knew  neither 
Jehovah  nor  the  wonderful  works  He 
had  done  for  Israel  (Judges  ii.  10). 
Neither  the  threatenings  nor  the  prom- 
ises of  Jehovah  availed  with  them. 
Instead  of  exterminating  the  reprobate 
Canaanites,  the  Tribes — with  the  excep- 
tion of  Judah  (Judges  i.  1-20)— -merely 
put  the  remnant  to  tribute  (ch.  i.  28), 
and  were  subsequently  drawn  into  idol- 
atry by  them.  Instead  of  shunning  the 
Canaanites  as  degenerate  and  doomed, 
they  intermarried  with  them  and  served 
their  gods  (ch.  iii.  6). 

The  result  was  a  Series  of  Apos- 
tasies, Chastisements,  and  Deliv- 
erJBUices  extending  over  much  of  the 
period  embraced  in  the  Book.  Jeho- 
vah gave  the  people  over  to  their  ene- 
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mies  for  chastisement  and  oorrection^ 
and  when  they  cried  to  Htm  for  suc- 
cor raised  up,  from  time  to  time,  slio- 
phetim  (translated  Judges  in  the 
English  Bible)  as  His  special  agents^ 
combining  the  functions  of  prophet, 
magistrate,  and  Judge— for  their  deliv* 
erance. 

The  Book  of  Judges— omitting 
the  seasons  of  repose  and  peace  in  com- 
munion with  Ghxl  intervening  between 
those  of  discipline —records  the  suc- 
cessive periods  of  apostasy,  idolatry, 
judgment,  and  deliverance.  Certain 
peculiar  features  mark  these  periods : 

Ist.  They  are  all  gathered  in  four 
groups  around  four  manifestations  of 
the  Angel  of  Jehovah  (the  angel  of 
the  Covenant,  or  the  Son  of  God  mani* 
fested  in  the  Old  Dispensation)  to  the 
Chosen  People :  the^«<,  in  ch.  it  1-5 ; 
the  9eeand,  in  ch.  vi.ll :  the  third,  in  ch. 
X.  10-16 ;  the  fourth,  in  ch.  xiii.  8-28. 

2d.  These  manifestations  occur  in 
each  case,  immediately  after  some 
great  outbreak  of  sin  on  the  part  of 
IsraeL 

8d.  The  first  judge  in  each  crisis 
was  specially  called  by  the  Angel 
of  Jehovah. 

4th.  Followhig  the  call  of  the  first 
of  these  agents  the  Spirit  of  Jeho- 
vah came  upon  and  moved  him 
in  the  work  of  deliverance.  This  is 
seen  in  the  first  manifestation,  in  ch. 
iii.  10 ;  in  the  aeeoTid,  in  ch.  vi.  84 ;  in 
the  third,  in  ch.  xi.  29 ;  in  the  fau/rth, 
m  ch.  xiiL  24,  25. 

The  complete  fruits  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  old  system,  and  of  Israel's 
disobedience,  appear  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  the  First  Book  of  Sam- 
uel, where  Eli,  the  last  priest-judge, 
passes  away,  his  family  are  over- 
whelmed with  sudden  doom,  and  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  the  center  of  the 
religious  life  of  the  people  and  the 
throne  of  Jehovah,  falls  into  the  hands 
of  Philistines. 

The  Book  may  be  simply  and  super- 
fknally  divided— by  any  reader— into 
the  several  parts  narrating  the  Seven 
Great    Servitudes   of  Israel,  with 


an  appropriate  Introdnotioii  and  a 
fitting  Oonclusion. 

For  understanding  the  relations  of 
the  Book  to  the  Covenant  Jehovah,  and 
to  the  history  of  the  Covenant  Religion, 
however,  it  is  better  to  mark  its  di- 
visions by  the  appearances  of  the 
Angel  of  Jehovah.  From  this  point 
of  view  it  may  be  treated  as  follows : 

Introduction.  The  Failure  of  Is- 
rael (with  the  exception  of  Judah)  to 
destroy  the  Canaanites,  —  furnishing 
the  key  to  the  whole  book.— Ch.  i. 

Part  First.  First  Manifestation 
of  the  angel,  rebuking  Israel  for  in- 
fidelity and  imiversal  idolatry  and 
calling  them  to  repentance,— embra- 
cing: 

(1)  Pftrenthetically,  a  general  ex- 
planatory  sketch  of  the  character,  en- 
vironment, and  conduct  of  the  People 
during  the  period  of  the  Judges,  and 
of  Qod*B  mode  of  dealing  with  them ; 

(2)  Deliverances  from  Chushan-rish- 
athaim  by  Othniel,  from  Moab  by 
Ehud,  from  the  Philistines  by  Sham- 
gar,  and  from  Jabin,  King  of  Canaan, 
by  Deborah  and  Barak,— closing  with 
Deborah's  song  of  victory. — Ch.  ii.-v. 

Part  Second.  Second  Manifesta- 
tion, on  the  occasion  of  the  dreadful 
oppression  by  the  Midianites,— em- 
bracing : 

(1)  The  rebuke  of  the  people  for 
general  infidelity  and  idolatry, 
and  Qideon*8  work  as  deliverer ; 

(2)  Gideon's  sin  and  Qod's  curse ; 
(8)  The  administration  of  Tola  and 

Zair.— Ch.  vi.-x.  5. 

Part  Third.  Third  Manifesta- 
tion, in  connection  with  the  giving 
up  of  the  people  to  oppression  by  the 
Ammonites  and  Philistines,  because  of 
their  worship  of  all  the  Baals  and 
Astartes,— embracing : 

(1)  The  call,  victory,  and  vow  of 
Jephthah ; 

(2)  The  administrations  of  Ibzan, 
Elon,  and  Abdon.— Ch.  x.  6-xii.  15. 

Part  Fourth.  Fourth  Manifes- 
tation, on  the  occasion  of  the  forty 
years*  oppression  by  the  Philistines,— 
embracing : 
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(1)  The  interriew  of  the  Angel  of 
the  Lord  with  Manoah  and  the  promise 
to  him; 

(2)  The  birth  of  Samson  (who  was 
to  fulfil,  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  80) ,  and 
his  first  exploits  and  marriage ; 

(8)  Samson's  career  as  judge,  his 
vengeance  and  death. — Ch.  xiii.-xyi. 

CtoncluBion.  A  twofold  appendix 
narrating  two  instances  of  depravity, 
moral  and  religious,  both  belonging  to 
the  early  times  after  the  death  of 
Joshua : 

(1)  The  idolatry  of  Hicah  and  the 
Danites;  illustrating  the  terrible  re- 
ligiOTiB  degeneracy  of  the  people ; 

(2)  The  horrible  crime  of  Gibeah  of 
Benjamin,  illustrating  the  awful  moral 
depravity  that  results  from  neglect  of 
the  win  and  worship  of  Jehovah.— Oh. 
xix.-xxi. 

Buth— Third  Book  of  the  Theoc- 
racy. 

The  Book  of  Buth  is  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  appendix  to  the  Book  of 
Judges,  with  which  in  the  ancient  He- 
brew canon  it  was  connected.  The 
events  related  in  it  belong  to  about 
the  same  age  as  the  account  given  of 
the  idolatry  of  the  Danites  and  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gib- 
eah of  Benjamin  at  the  close  of  the 
Book  of  Judges. 

The  story  of  Euth  serves,  as  one  of 
its  purposes,  to  indicate  that  extraor- 
dinary instances  of  piety  were  de- 
veloped and  matured  in  retirement 
during  the  intervals  of  rest.  The  Book 
relates  the  fortunes  of  the  family  of 
Elimelech,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
which  was  to  furnish  the  Boyal  and 
Messianic  line  of  descent. 

The  heroine  of  the  Book,  Buth,  a 
heathen  woman,  was  taken  into  this  line 
of  the  genealogy  of  David  and  Christ, 
in  which  she  had  been  preceded  by 
Tamar  and  Bahab.  ''She  was  the 
most  noble  of  all— a  consecrated  blos- 
som of  paganism,  turning  with  a  long- 
ing desire  to  the  light  and  salvation  of 
Israel.**  The  two  pious  women- 
Naomi  and  Ruth— illustrate  the  dou- 


ble promiBe  of  blessing  in  the  Abra- 
hamic  Covenant,  the  one,  Naomi,  to 
the  Chosen  People,  the  other,  Ruth,  to 
the  heathen  world  of  which  ''all  na- 
tions" were  to  be  blessed. 

The  Book  brings  out  thus  the  ances- 
tral  origin  of  David,  and  prepares 
for  the  transition  to  the  Monarchy 
from  the  Theocracy  in  its  stricter  form. 

The  simple  Divisions  of  the  Book 
are: 

First.  The  Famine,  Exile  of  Elime- 
lech's  family,  and  the  Return  to  Beth- 
lehem.— Ch.  i. 

Second.  Ruth  in  her  poverty  glean- 
ing in  the  Harvest-Field  of  Naomi's 
rich  kinsman,  Boaz. — Ch.  ii. 

Third.  Ruth,  under  the  direction 
of  Naomi,  claiming  from  Boaz,  as  kins- 
man, the  duties  of  goel  (or  redeemer  of 
the  inheritance  of  the  dead  Elimelech) 
and  receiving  his  promise.— Ch.  iii. 

Fourth.  Boaz,  in  the  presence  of 
the  elders  of  Bethlehem,  obtaining  the 
right  of  redemption  and  publicly  mar- 
rying Ruth ;  the  birth  of  Obed,  and, 
in  conclusion,  the  tracing  of  the  line  of 
David  from  Pbarez  to  David.— Ch.  iv. 

The  period  of  the  Strict  Theocracy 
was  thus  brought  to  an  end  through 
the  failure  of  the  Chosen  People, 
from  lack  of  piety  and  spirituality,  to 
make  right  use  of  their  privileges  of 
the  Covenant,  and  to  obey  the  Law  of 
Jehovah,  and  to  maintain  and  develop 
the  religion  of  salvation.  In  Buth  the 
ancestors  of  the  Line  of  David  are 
brought  forward,  and  the  genealogy 
traced  from  Judah  to  David. 

The  way  is  therefore  open  for  the 
Great  Beformation^  with  which  the 
Books  of  Samuel  open,  and  for  a  new 
departure  in  the  conduct  of  thestrug- 

fle   to  brin^    I6rael  to  obedience  to 
ehovah,  and  to  salvation. 

In  further  studying  this  subject,  the 
preacher  and  the  student  will  find  some 
of  the  books  referred  to  in  the  January 
number  of  The  Review  of  value.  The 
"Preacher's  Horailetic  Commentair^ 
will  also  prove  suggestive.  Keil  "  On 
Joshua,  "and  Keil's  "Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament"  will  be  of  special 
service. 
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PASTORAL   SECTION. 


A  TALK  WITH  EVANaBLXST 
SWZaET  L.  1C00D7.* 

TAUcme  with  Mr.  Moody  recently, 
about  church-work,  etc.,  and  asking 
his  views,  he  said: 

**!  can  add  little  to  what  I  have  said 
in  my  public  addresses  as  they  have 
appeared  in  print  **  The  following  is 
a  summary  of  his  expressed  views  on 
various  practical  church  topics : 

How  can  a  pastor  best  build  up  a 
church? 

''The  proper  man  to  answer  that 
question  is  the  man  who  has  built  up  a 
diurch— aman  like  Russell  H.  Conwell, 
of  the  Baptist  Temple,  Philadelphia. 
I  would  ten  times  ratlier  hear  from  a 
man  who  has  actually  done  such  a  work 
than  have  the  theoretical  opinion  of 
any  man. " 

In  his  addresses  Mr.  Moody  has  said 
that  there  is  nothing  so  dangerous  as 
the  dead,  cold  formalism  which  has 
come  into  the  heart  of  the  church.  He 
(moe  startled  his  hearers  by  observing : 
"There  is  no  one  who  goes  to  church  so 
regularly  as  Satan.  There  is  not  a 
church  or  a  chapel  but  he  is  a  regular 
attendant  of  it. " 

''Since  the  meetings  I  conducted 
twenty  years  ago  there  has  undoubtedly 
been  a  change  in  the  methods  of 
church-work.  Perhaps  the  plans  that 
were  used  in  those  days  would  not  be 
appropriate  at  the  present  time.  The 
spfrit  of  the  age  is  different,  and  I 
would  not  say  that  meetings  held  ac- 
cording to  the  same  methods  that  char- 
acteri2»d  the  religious  work  at  that 
time  would  meet  with  as  great  success 
now.  The  age  has  brought  about  new 
methods  of  carrying  on  business  in  the 
commercial  world.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency to  centralize  business  interests 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  men.  Whether 
or  not  such  a  method  is  for  the  best 
advantage  of  the  community  is  a  seri- 
ous question.  When  it  takes  a  man  a 
lifetime  to  study  out  the  best  method 
of  carrving  on  a  secular  business  it 
would  be  rash  for  one  man,  unless  he 
had  experience  in  that  line,  to  state 
positively  how  a  church  should  be 
built  up.  or  how  church-work  should 
be  conducted.  The  existence  of  what  is 
called  the  institutional  church  shows 
that  the  whole  system  of  church-work 
has  changed  from  what  it  was  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago.     My  work  is  that 

*  Jhxm  an  interview  \ts  George  J.  Manson. 


of  an  evangelist,  and  I  am  so  actively 
engaged  that  I  have  not  time  to  make 
a  special  study  of  any  particular  church 
or  its  methods. 

"  I  think  it  is  too  soon  to  form  a  defi- 
nite Judgment  as  to  whether  the  newer 
church  methods  are  as  good  as  the  old. " 

What  is  the  value  of  great  religious 
gatherings  that  have  become  so  com- 
mon? 

"  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  trouble 
about  getting  people  together.  I  have 
been  told  by  a  critic,  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  persons  who  attend  revival 
meetings  are  church -members,  clergy- 
men, etc.,  and  that  the  meetings  fail  to 
reach  the  class  of  persons  for  whom 
thev  were  intended.  It  is  true  that 
sucn  meetings  over  which  I  preside  are 
often  crowded  with  persons  who  were 
converted  at  the  meetings  at  which  1 
spoke  twenty  years  ago.  I  am  goine 
to  a  suburban  town  near  New  York 
to-night  to  address  a  meeting  in  a 
church,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  see  in 
the  audience  any  others  than  Christians. 
But  my  idea  is  to  get  these  people 
quickened  with  the  defire  to  save  souls, 
and  let  them  become,  for  a  time  at 
least,  evangelists  themselves.  If  I  talk 
to  Christians  I  try  to  induce  them  to 
engage  in  evangelistic  work.  For  in- 
stance, the  collection  at  a  large  meeting 
held  in  New  York  recently  was  for 
the  purpose  of  employing  Christian 
workers  to  engage  in  a  house-to-house 
visitation  in  the  city,  a  practicable 
method  of  reaching  the  non-church- 
going  classes— talking  to  such  persons 
and  inducing  them  to  attend  some 
church  of  their  choice.  If  all  the  peo- 
ple in  New  York  wanted  to  attend  a 
religious  meeting  not  more  than  fifty- 
seven  per  cent,  would  be  able  to  come, 
for  the  elderly  persons,  the  very  young 
children,  the  sick  and  those  that  are 
required  to  wait  upon  them,  would  be 
compelled  to  remain  at  home.  When 
we  stir  up  Christians  to  work  they  will 
reach  persons  that  are  not  reached  by 
the  public  services  of  the  evangelist.  * 

One  secret  of  Mr.  Moody's  power  as 
an  evangelist  is  earnestness. 

**  I  am  tired  and  sick  of  half-heartod- 
ness.  The  Lord  wants  us  to  be  in 
earnest  when  it  comes  to  this  great 
question  of  the  soul ' s  salvation.  W  hen 
men  seek  Christ  as  they  do  wealth  they 
will  soon  find  Him.  .  .  .  There  is  the 
poor  drunkard,  look  at  him  1  Hear  the 
piercing  cry  going  up  to  heaven  1  Yet 
the  church  of  Qod  slumbers  and 
sleeps  P 
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THE    PRAYER-MEETING   SERVICE. 
By  Watlakd  Hoyt,  D.D. 


Feb.  2-8.— Compokt  Amid  Tkbcpta- 

TION. 

**  Wherefore  let  bimth  at  thisketh  he  stand- 
eth  take  heed  left  he  falL  There  hath  no 
temptation  taken  you  but  such  as  is  common 
to  man:  but  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not 
suffer  you  to  be  tempted  above  that  ye  are 
able ;  but  will  with  the  temptation  also  make 
a  way  to  escape,  that  ye  may  be  able  to 
bear  it"— 1  CJor.  x.  1«,  la 

It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  our 
Scripture  is  a  kind  of  garden  of  com- 
fort amid  temptation.  But  the  gates 
opening  into  the  garden  are  those  of 
warning. 

*^  Do  not  be  self-confident,  "  charges 
the  apostle.  *^Let  him  that  thinketh 
he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall. "  It 
is,  I  think,  as  though  the  Corinthians 
were  saying,  ''You  need  not  trouble 
yourself  about  us,  O  apostle ;  we  can 
look  out  for  ourselves ;  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  our  falling. "  They  did  not  think 
so,  but  that  was  the  precise  danger  of 
these  Corinthians— self-confidence,  e,g: 

(a)  They  knew  so  much  better  than 
anybody  else,  that  they  had  become 
split  into  factions,  each  one  blatantly 
standing  for  his  own  party  as  against 
other  parties.    1  Cor.  i.  11,  12. 

(6)  They  were  so  swollen  with  their 
own  conceit  of  things  that  they  were 
tolerating  among  themselves  corrup- 
tions at  which  even  the  heathen  would 
be  ashamed.    1  Cor.  v.  1,  2. 

(<j)  They  were  so  certain  of  their 
power  of  self -resistance  that  they  were 
turning  their  Christian  liberty  into  a 
bad  license.  The  main  trouble  was 
their  abounding  self-confidence.  And 
it  is  at  this  the  apostle  strikes. 

But  these  gates  of  warning  open  into 
a  garden  of  comfort  amid  temptation. 
Explore  the  garden  for  a  little. 

1.  Here  is  a  flower  of  comfort  bloom- 
ing in  this  garden— to  be  tempted  is 
not  to  shi ;  though  you  are  tempted  you 
are  not  therefore  sinful.  I  think  that 
fact  a  great  comfort.    The  word  temp- 


tation carries  two  significances  in  our 
Bibles. 

One  meaning  is  that  of  trial — temp- 
tation. This  sort  of  temptation  often 
comes  from  God.  Sometimes  He  di- 
rectly sends  it.  Here  is  a  specimen 
from  the  Old  Scripture — Gen.  xxii.  1. 
Here  is  a  specimen  from  the  New 
Scripture — John  vi.  6. 

But  there  is  another  meaning  temp- 
tation carries  in  our  Bible,  the  meaning 
of  a  direct  solicitation  to  evil.  God 
never  tempts  thus  any  man.  But  the 
devil  does  and  a  man's  own  evil  pas- 
sions do.    James  i  18,  14. 

And  both  sorts  of  temptation,  in  the 
sense  of  trial,  and  in  the  sense  of  direct 
solicitation  to  evil,  exist 

But,  neither  because  we  are  tried, 
nor  because  we  are  distinctly  enticed 
toward  evil,  does  it  follow  that  we  are 
necessarily  and  specially  evil.  '^  To  be 
tempted  is  not  to  sin.  **  We  need  to  re- 
member this.  The  greatly  tempted 
Christ  was  the  perfectly  sinless  Christ 

2.  Here  is  another  flower  of  comfort 
we  may  pluck  from  this  garden  of  com- 
fort amid  temptation — your  tempta- 
tions are  not  isolated  and  unusual. 
''There  hath  no  temptation  taken 
(seized)  you,  but  such  as  is  common  to 
man ;"  such  as  belongs  to  man,  is  hu- 
man. God  does  not  single  you  out  and 
make  you  the  target  of  hitherto  un- 
heard-of and  exclusive  and  emphatic 
temptations.  We  are  sometimes  apt  to 
think  God  does,  but  He  does  not 

8.  Here  is  a  third  precious  flower  of 
comfort  blooming  in  this  garden  set 
amid  temptation — ^the  character  of  God. 
"  But  God  is  faithful. "  Employ  a  little 
emphasis  here  to  bring  out  the  whole 
great  meaning.  €rod  is  faithful— that 
means  there  is  infinite  truth  to  Him- 
self, infinite  veracity  in  God,  and  so 
limitless  trustworthiness,  God  is  faith- 
ful. God  is  the  Omnipotent  One«  and 
so  is  able  to  measure  up  to  the  last  limit 
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of  His  promises.  Frequently  our  prom- 
ise goes  beyond  the  limit  of  our  ability, 
but  God 's  never.  How  worthy  of  com- 
forting trust  is  such  a  Gk>d  I 

4.  But,  be  specially  sure  to  pluck  and 
to  keep,  as  your  heart  *  s  utmost  treasure, 
the  fourth  flower  of  comfort  blooming 
in  this  garden  amid  temptation.  This 
last  is  a  threefold  flower— this  faithful 
God  is  in  the  most  care-taking  relation 
to  your  temptation. 

Any  one  of  three  things,  or  all  of  the 
three  things,  this  faithful  God  will  be 
sure  to  do  amid  your  temptation. 

(a)  He  will  graduate  the  temptation 
to  your  strength. 

(d)  He  will  make  a  way  of  escape  for 
you  out  of  it. 

(c)  He  will  strengthen  you  for  the 
enduring  it. 

Hope  then,  and  courage.  Do  not  be 
self-confident.  Dependently  lay  hold 
on  all  Divine  helps. 


Feb.  9-15.— Getting. 

*'Yerily,  verily,  I  say  unto  yoa,  ezoept  a 
corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die, 
it  abidetb  alone:  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth 
forth  much  fruit**— John  xii.  SI 

Here  is  a  wheat- kernel.  It  is  a  little 
capsule  of  various  substance  securely 
packed  within  its  outer  covering  of 
homy  husk.  If  you  let  it  lie  there,  in 
the  drawer  or  in  the  granary,  it  will  lie 
there  just  a  single  wheat-kernel,  and 
nothing  more.  Some  wheat-kernels 
have  lain  for  three  thousand  years  in 
the  grasp  of  an  Egyptian  mummy's 
hand.  But,  albeit,  they  have  lain  so 
long,  and  have  so  wonderfully  pre- 
served their  strange  vitality,  they  have 
remained  only  single  wheat-kernels; 
they  have  become  no  more  than  single 
wheat-kernels  through  the  slow  proces- 
sions of  the  centuries. 

But,  would  you  have  this  wheat- 
kernel  get  more?  Would  have  it  mul- 
tiply to  many  ?  Well,  the  wheat-kernel 
can  do  this  only  as  it  descends  into  a 
strange  death.  It  must  be  buried  in 
the  ground.  It  must  yield  itself  to 
surrendering  and  disintegrating  death 
in  order  that  it  may  get  more,  become 


more,  that  ample  and  gracious  harvest 
may  issue  from  it. 

The  dying  wheat-kernel,  dying  that 
it  may  get  and  come  to  more,  was  the 
Master's  symbol  of  His  own  life  (J(dm 
xii.  30-25). 

And  as  it  was  the  Master's  symbol  of 
His  own  life,  so  did  He  declare  it  to  be 
the  symbol  of  true  and  ampler  and 
nobler  life  for  any  one  and  anywhere, 
for  you  and  me  (John  xii.  26) . 

This  then  is  the  truth  for  life  the 
Master  gives — 

The  Moay  of  getting  is  by  the  toag  cf 


(a)  In  the  realm  of  business  we  get 
by  yielding.  The  man  who  will  not 
yield  time,  devotion,  enthusiasm,  ser- 
vice, steady  strain  of  faculty  to  his  busi- 
ness had  better  close  up  his  business. 

(5)  In  the  realm  of  knowledge  we  get 
by  yielding.    Says  Mr.  Emerson : 

*'Bv  his  machines  man  can  dive  and 
remain  under  water  like  a  shark;  can 
fl  V  like  a  hawk  in  the  air ;  can  see  atoms 
like  a  gnat ;  can  see  the  system  of  the 
universe  like  Uriel,  the  angel  of  the  sun ; 
can  carry  whatever  loads  a  ton  of  coal 
can  lift;  can  knock  down  cities  with 
his  fist  of  eunpowder ;  can  recover  the 
history  of  his  race  by  the  marks 
which  the  deluge  and  every  creature, 
civil  or  savage  or  brute,  has  involun- 
tarily dropped  of  its  existence;  and 
divine  the  future  possibility  of  the 
planet  and  its  inhabitants  by  his  per- 
ception of  the  laws  of  nature.  ** 

But  no  man  ever  did  it  except  as 
he  was  willing  to  yield— indolence, 
easy-going  carelessness,  except  as,  for- 
getting ease,  he  would  concentrate  the 
painfullest  attention  on  the  phenomena 
of  nature  round  him,  that  he  might 
discover  the  laws  behind  them,  and 
harness  them  to  his  own  uses. 

(c)  Alsp  in  the  realm  of  service  we 
get  by  yielding.  **  I  am  among  you  as 
one  that  serveth, "  said  the  Master. 
And  to  that  service  He  gave  His  ut- 
most self. 

(d)  Also  in  the  realm  of  becoming 
Christian  we  get  by  yielding.  Total 
self-surrender  to  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
price  which  must  be  paid  for  all  the 
weal  of  forgiveness,  help,  heaven, 
Christ  yearns  to  bestow  on  ua. 
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Ye8»  the  buried  and  the  dying  seed 
is  the  symbol  for  true  life  of  every  sort, 
in  every  realm.  We  get  not  by  keep- 
ing but  by  yielding. 


Feb.  16-22.— Wobth  Seeing. 

**AdcI  the  eyes  of  all  them  that  were  In  the 
Byiiag08:ue  were  fastened  on  him."— Luks  iv. 
90. 

Fastened :  a  peculiar  word,  a  favorite 
word  with  Luke.  It  means  literally 
stretched  out  with  fascinated  attention. 

Christ  arrests  attention. 

L  Consider  the  fact. 

(1)  Christ  arrests  attention  by  His 
dainu  His  is  a  unique  claim.  He  is 
like  all  men  in  His  humanity.  He  is 
unlike  them  in  His  assertion  of  divinity. 
He  is  the  two  natures  in  the  one  person. 
He  is  the  bridge  binding  together  God 
and  man.  He  claims  to  be  the  God -Man, 
at  once  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God. 

(2)  Christ  arrests  attention  by  His 
sinlessness.  Amid  all  lives  lived  in  this 
world  of  ours  His  life  shines  forth 
without  trace  of  sinful  shadow.  Here 
is  something  entirely  separate  and 
singular.  Surely  the  shiless  one  is  the 
authoritative  one. 

(8)  Christ  arrests  attention^by  His 
sacrifice.  That  the  divine  and  sinless 
one  should  have  so  suffered  demands 
investigation  and  explanation.  That 
cross  must  be  a  problem  for  human 
thought.  And  forevermore  human 
need  and  thought  can  find  satisfying 
resting-place  only  in  the  old  and  pro- 
phetic clue  that,  somehow.  He  suffered 
for  us. 

(4)  Christ  arrests  attention  by  His 
resurrection.  This  is  a  veritable  and 
questionless  historic  fact.  Even  the 
German  De  Wette  confessed :  **  The  fact 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  can  not 
be  called  in  question,  tho  a  darkness 
which  can  not  be  dissipated  rests  upon 
the  manner  of  it. "  And  the  implica- 
tions which  this  resurrection  holds 
within  itself— the  substantiation  of  His 
character  and  ministry,  the  acceptance 
of  His  sacrifice,  the  proof  positive  that 
death  does  not  end  all,  that  this  life  is 
but  the  vestibule  of  another  life  1 


n.  Now  this  is  the  sort  of  Christ  I 
need.  "  As  tired  eyelids  to  tired  eyes, " 
He  fits  and  folds  Himself  down  upon 
my  necessities. 

(1)  I  need  a  Christ  who  is  incarnate 
God  that  I  may  know  God. 

(2)  I  need  a  sinless  Christ  for  my 
example. 

(8)  I  need  a  vicariously  sacrificing 
Christ  for  my  forgiveness. 

(4)  I  need  a  risen  Christ,  the  Master 
of  death,  that,  trusting  in  Him,  I  may 
meet  death  fearlessly. 

Ah,  yes,  let  my  eyes  be  fastened 
on  such  a  Christ    He  is  worth  seeing. 

UI.  Think  what  an  intent  regarding 
of  this  Christ  will  do  for  us. 

(1)  It  will  give  us  ho'pe. 

(2)  It  will  give  us  rest 

(8)  It  will  keep  us  in  high  religious 
tone.  A  man  once  confessed  in  a  re- 
vival meeting  that  he  had  been  a  Chris- 
tian for  many  years  off  and  on — mostly 
off.  Why?  He  had  allowed  attention 
to  become  distracted  from  Jesus  Christ. 
(4)  It  will  control  conduct 
''Make  Christ  your  most  constant 
companion.  Be  more  under  His  influ- 
ence than  under  any  other  influence. 
Ten  minutes  spent  in  His  society  every 
day,  aye,  two  minutes  if  it  be  face  to 
face  and  heart  to  heart,  will  make  the 
whole  day  different.  Every  character 
has  an  inward  spring,  let  Christ  be  it 
Every  action  has  a  keynote,  let  Christ 
set  it. "  

Feb.  28-29.— The  Love  op  God. 

**He  that  loveth  not  knoweth  not  God;  for 
God  is  lore."—!  Jobm  It.  a 

Break  the  great  sentence  into  parts. 
Think  of  the  flrst  part— For  Ood  u. 
That  is  almost  universally  believed. 
The  further  investigation  is  pushed, 
the  more  it  is  disclosed  that  you  can 
not  flnd  even  a  lowest  tribe  of  savages 
who  have  not  some  sort  of  conviction 
that  some  sort  of  a  God  is. 

But  when  you  pass  from  the  affirma- 
tion that  God  is,  to  seek  answer  to  the 
problem  what  God  is,  you  meet  diverse 
response. 

But  join  now  the  last  part  of  our 
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great  Scripture  with  the  first  part,  and 
receive  the  whole  affirmation  of  it,  as 
it  brings  solution  to  the  mighty  prob- 
lem as  to  what  God  is--f  or  Qod  U 
love. 

Love  is  that  which  seeks  benevo- 
lently and  self-sacriflcingly  to  impart 
itself.  In  order  to  have  love  you  have 
got  to  have  some  one  who  can^ove  and 
somewhat  toward  whom  love  flows 
forth.  Love  is  being  in  benevolent  re- 
lation. Such  then  is  love  and  such 
then  is  Qod.  for  God  is  lova  God  is 
infinite  being  in  benevolent  relation. 

Notice  also,  God  is  love.  We  are 
not  told  that  God  has  love,  that  love  is 
simply  one  thing  which  He  possesses 
among  a  lot  of  other  things ;  we  are 
not  told  that  love  is  simply  a  particular 
and  special  quality  of  Him.  We  are 
told  that  love  is  Him ;  that  His  essen- 
tial, central,  impregnating,  acting, 
irreversible  being,  the  innermost  and 
controlling  heart  and  meaning  of  Him 
is  love. 

L  Well,  then,  if  God  is  love,  what 
are  the  objects  toward  which  His  love 
flows  forth? 

1.  One  of  the  objects  of  God's  love, 
the  Scriptures  tell  us,  is  His  Son.  Be- 
fore anything  else  was  God  was.  And 
God  is  love.  But  what  object  was 
there  for  Him  then  to  love  Himself? 
But  you  name  that,  and  you  name  it 
rightly,  selfishness.  Do  you  not  begin 
to  see  at  what  I  am  coming?  Do  you 
not  begin  to  see  that  a  crass  and  awful 
and  lonely  Unitarianism  can  not  at  all 
explain  tiie  being  of  God,  can  only 
shut  Him  away  and  lock  Him  up  in  an 
infinite  selfishness?  The  very  idea  of 
€k)d  as  love  necessitates  a  Trinitarian 
conception  of  Him.  The  Father  loves 
the  Son,  and  the  Son  always  was,  and 
always  was  the  object  of  the  Father's 
love.  There  is  society  in  the  Godhead 
—Father,  Son.  and  Holy  Ghost.  Before 
God  was  King,  for  as  yet  He  had  created 
no  subjects.  He  was  Father,  and  so  was 
love.  Before  God  was  Creator,  for  not 
yet  had  the  moment  of  the  creation 
struck.  He  was  Father,  and  so  was 
I0V6.     The   doctrine   of  the   Trinity 


shows  us,  and  it  only  can  show  us,  how 
God  is  eternal  love.  There  was  always 
the  flowing  forth  of  love  from  infinite 
Father  to  infinite  and  eternal  Son. 

2.  A  second  object  of  God's  love,  the 
Scriptures  tell  us,  is  the  world  (John 
iii.  16).  Some  people  say  if  God  is 
love  what  is  the  use  of  an  atonement? 

Remember,  a  real  love  is  not  an  easy- 
gohig  good  nature.  There  is  necessa- 
rily an  element  of  sternness  in  a  real 
love. 

Remember,  that  God  is  holy  and  that, 
therefore.  His  love  is  holy,  and  that, 
therefore.  His  love  can  only  express 
itself  in  a  holy  way. 

Remember,  that  the  whole  atone- 
ment, that  He  might  ethically  forgive, 
sprang  out  of  the  abounding  and  infi- 
nite love  of  God.  ^  For  God  so  loved 
the  world  that  He  gave, "  eta 

And  do  not  in  the  least  narrow  that 
broad  word,  world;  God  loves  the 
world  in  the  sense  of  loving  everybody 
in  the  world. 

8.  But  another  object  of  God's  love 
is  believers,  the  Scriptures  tells  us 
(Johnxvii.  23). 

n.  Some  practical  inferences : 

1.  Since  God  is  love,  do  you  not  see 
a  revelation  from  God  Is  something  to 
be  expected?  Love  longs  to  disclose, 
impart  itself. 

2.  Since  God  is  love,  God  is  accessi- 
ble.   Prayer  is  something  real 

8.  Since  God  is  love,  do  you  not  see 
what  light  is  thrown  on  the  troubles 
and  trials  of  our  lives?  These  are  for 
loving  discipline. 

4.  Since  God  is  love,  do  you  not  see 
that  you  too  must  be  loving. 

6.  Since  God  so  floods  you  with  love 
in  Jesus  Christ,  do  you  not  see  how 
answering  love  to  Him  ought  to  be  the 
controlb'ng  motive  of  your  lives? 

6.  And  yet  such  love  may  be  re- 
jected! What  must  be  the  doom?  If 
you  will  not  love,  can  God  treat  you  as 
thoyou  loved? 

I  have  been  indebted  for  suggestions 
for  this  study  to  a  chapter  in  the 
"  Johannine  Theology, "  by  Professor 
Stevens,  of  Yale  University. 
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PREACHERS  EXCHANGING  VIEWS. 

Conference,  Not  Criticism— Not  a  Review  Section  — Not  Diecouion,  but  Experience 

and  Suggestions. 


Anfwer  to  a  "Perplttzed  Preaoher." 

The  question  raised  by  **A  Per- 
plexed Preacher,  **  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  Thb  Homilbtio  Rbyiew,  is  one 
which  is  indicative  of  a  healthy  condi- 
tion, in  one  quarter  at  least,  of  the  vine- 
yard of  our  Lord.  His  is  the  question 
for  us  all.  The  condition  which  he 
deplores  certainly  exists  to  an  alarming 
degree.  What  shall  he  do?  What 
shall  we  all  do? 

It  requires  a  herculean  effort  to  rise 
above  a  condition  that  holds  sway  all 
around  one,  whether  it  be  in  the  church, 
in  society,  or  in  politics.  Tet  it  can 
always  be  done.  Kow  this  is  the  great 
need  in  the  present  crisis,  viz.,  men  to 
rise  above  existing  conditions.  We 
want  pioneers  in  and  generals  to  lead  a 
great  movement 

The  strongest  shackles  of  earth  are 
the  customs  and  consensus  of  the  mul- 
titudes. It  is  possible,  however,  to 
break  these  bands  and  rise.  God  will 
prepare  the  way  for  the  advance  of 
every  soul  that  is  ready  to  move. 

If  our  brother  realizes  the  necessity 
of  action,  he  has  taken  a  pace  in  the 
right  direction.  If  he  proceeds  in  strict 
obedience  to  the  whisperings  of  ''the 
still  small  voice, "  something  will  come 
of  it  which  will  be  a  blessing  to  the 
church  at  large. 

In  my  opinion,  and  I  say  it  in  all 
reverence,  the  need  of  the  day  is  not  so 
much  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
the  perfecting  of  an  instrument  whidi 
He  can  use.  Stephenson  knew  that 
steam-power  existed  long  before  he 
perfected  the  steam-engine  to  be  the 
instrument  of  that  power.  St.  Paul 
wrote  to  the  Galatian  Church:  ''I 
travail  in  birth  again  until  Christ  be 
formed  in  you."  What  we  need  is 
foundation  work.  ''Upon  this  rock  I 
will  build  my  church, "  Christ  said.  We 
need  more  sounding  and  less  soaring. 

How  few  chun£es,  nay  how  few 
Christians,  there  are  that  can  be  re- 
garded as  an  expression  of  the  Christ- 
life  in  all  its  phases.  A  great  deal  of 
our  Christianity  is  lopsided.  What  we 
want  is  the  four-sauare  of  which  the 
length,  breadth,  and  height  are  equal. 

Let  the  brother  help  square  up  the 
foundations.  In  so  doing  he  can  assist 
in  makinff  the  preparation  necessary  to 
precipitating  the  crisis  which,  as  he 
says,  the  church  is  now  fronting. 

d.  i.  morbison. 

East  Mebedith,  N.  T. 


Another  Viev  of  "The  Baron. " 

I  read  with  much  interest  Dr.  Orif • 
fls's  "Study  of  'The  Raven'"  in  your 
December  number.  In  speaking  of 
Poe,  after  portraying  his  charaicter 
briefly,  he  says : 

**I  fancr  that  be  tried  to  typify  this  un- 
happy nilssioii  that  bad  come  to  blast  his 
life  in  that  poem  in  which  he  ^wedded  de- 
spair to  harmony.*  In  a  word,  the  raven 
settled  on  the  bust  of  Pallas,  goddess  of 
Wisdom,  even  as  that  critical  impulse  had 
settled  on  Poe*s  genius.  His  soul  was  never 
lifted  from  that  shadow.  He  was  himself 
of  that  feU  work  *the  unhappy  master.* 
The  poem  of  *The  Baven*  is  a  dream  of  tlie 
spirit;  it  is  the  story  of  Poe*s  own  life,  half 
expressed,  half  concealed,  in  the  runes  and 
hieroglyphics  borrowed  from  Norse  my- 
thology.* 

How  is  this  interpretation  of  the 
poem  to  be  reconciled  with  Poe's  own 
account  of  the  composition  of  "The 
Raven"?  (See  "The  Philosophy  of 
Composition,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  260  et  mq. 
of  Works,  Widdleton's  ed.)  If  Poe 
give  a  true  account  here  of  his  method 
of  composing  the  "Raven,  "Dr.  Griflls 
must  be  entirely  mistaken  in  his  inter- 
pretation. If  it  be  urged  that  Poe's 
account  of  the  composition  of  the 
poem  was  an  afterthought  and  illus- 
trates his  moral  insensibility,  I  reply 
that  his  moral  insensibility  and  morbid 
egotism  seem  to  have  kept  him  from 
any  expression  of  such  remorse  as  Dr. 
GriflSs  attributes  to  him ;  in  fact,  to 
have  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  feel 
any  such  remorse.      Wm.  P.  Place. 

Francestown,  N.  H. 

Battlos  of  ToTing  Hon :  A  Series  of 
Sermons. 

[In  the  December  number  of  the  Rivikw 
we  published  the  title  of  the  first  of  a  series 
of  sermons,  taken  from  aOlerelanddaily,  by 
Rev.  Arthur  J.  Waut^  superintendent  of 
the  Floating  Christian  Endeavor  department, 
in  that  city.  He  has  kindly  sent  the  remain- 
ing four  subjects  in  the  series.  We  give  tiie 
admirable  series  below.^EniroBS.] 

1.  The  battle  of  young  men  for 
places.  "Young  men  likewise  exhort 
to  be  sober-minded**  (Titus  ii.  6). 

2.  A  young  man's  stnigffle  for  suc- 
cess. "  Then  thou  shalt  male  thy  way 
prosperous,  and  then  thou  e^alt  have 
true  success**  (Joshua  i.  8). 

8.  A  young  man's  conflict  in  attain- 
ing true  character.  "  I  write  to  you, 
young  men,  because  ye  have>overcome 
the  wicked  one**  (1  John  ii.  18). 

4.  A  young  man's  conquest  of  a 
home.    "  The  rich  man's  wealth  is  his 
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strong  city,  but  the  destruction  of  the 
poorishispoyerty'*  (Prov.  x.  15). 

5.  Ajoung  man's  battle  for  eternity. 
''Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith:   lay 
hold  on  eternal  life"  (1  Tim.  vi.  12i. 
Abthub  J.  Waugh. 

CLEYBLAIiB,    OmO. 


The  Stereoptioon  and  the  Sunday- 
ETening  Problem. 

A  LiTTLB  pamphlet  entitled,  **  Solved ; 
or  the  Sunday  Evening  Problem, "  by 
Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Con- 
gregational, and  Lutheran  ministers — 
a  reprint,  by  Riley  Brothers,  of  New 
York,  from  "The  Open  Church,  "—has 
just  faUen  into  my  hands.  The 
pamphlet  contains  added  "^  Hints  on  the 
Purchase  of  Lantern  Outfits  and  In- 
structions to  Operate. "  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  brethren  in  the 
active  pjastorate  to  the  treasures  con- 
tained in  these  pages.  I  am  not  of 
those  who  think  that  a  substitute  is 
needed  for  the  old  Gospel,  or  that  pic- 
tures can  take  the  place  of  preaching ; 
but  in  many  regions  the  preacher  can 
doubtless  add  to  the  interest  in  the  ser- 
vices and  the  church  by  an  occasional 
evening  service  like  the  one  given  be- 
low. In  many  parishes  where  such 
exercises  might  not  be  advisable  on 
Sunday  evening,  they  might  be  intro- 
duced to  advantage  on  week-day  even- 
ings, and  give  the  pastor  a  new  hold 
upon  his  young  people.  We  copy  the 
following  Sunday-evening  service : 

"The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  lantern  ser- 
vice giren  one  Sunday  evening,  not  long  ago, 
in  Pljrmouth  Church,  Salina,  Kan&    It  must 
be  understood  that  all  the  hymns,  as  well  as 
the  Apostles*   Oreed,  Lord*s  Prayer,   and 
Psalms,  were  thrown  upon  the  screen,  and 
were  sung  and  read  by  the  congregation. 
I.  The  Dozology. 
n.  The  Apostles  Oreed. 
in.  The  Lord*s  Prayer  (followed  by  prayer 
t]»y  the  minister). 

IV.  Hymn:  "Lord  I  Hear  of  Showers  of 
Blessing." 
y.  Scripture  Lesson:  Luke  xv. 
VI.  Illustrated hynm:**Lead,Kindly  Light" 
(8  slides). 
Vn.  Psalm  xlii. 
Vm.  Silent  Prayer. 

IX  Hjrmn:  "What  a  Friend  we  Have  in 
Jesus." 
X.  Story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (8  slides). 
O)  He  Journeys  to  a  far  country. 
(S)  And  there  wastes  his  substanca 
CO  He  lives  riotously. 
C4)  Until  he  has  spent  all. 
Of)  He  is  sent  into  the  fields  to  feed 
swine. 


(6)  He  would    fain  fill  hiix)Belf  with 
swine  husks. 

(7)  He  returns  to  his  father^s  house. 
(^)  His  father  has  compassion  on  him. 

XI.  Hymn :  **0,  for  a  Thousand  Tongues  to 
Sing." 

xn.  Prayer,  followed  by  five  minutes* 
praise  and  testimony  service. 

XUL  **Eoce  Homo." 

xrv.  Hynm:  "Lord,  Dismiss  us  With  Thy 
Blessing." 

"This  service  consumed  about  one  hour 
and  ten  minutes.  A  most  remarkable  in- 
cident made  it  memorable,  namely,  the  pro- 
fessed conversion  of  a  man  who  had  not 
crossed  the  threshold  of  a  church  in  thirty 
years  previous  to  his  attendance  on  this 
occasion.  He  became  a  member  of  another 
church  in  the  city." 

The  best  methods  of  using  the  stere- 
opticon  and  the  advantages  accruing 
are  set  forth  by  well-known  ministers 
of  the  leading  denominations. 

An  Ex-Pastor. 

New  York  City. 


A  Neat  Flaa  for  Oiving  Bible 
Beadings. 

Much  of  the  spirit  is  lost  by  reading 
from  a  note-book  or  a  prepared  paper. 
The  following  plan  avoids  the  use  of  a 
paper  or  a  book.  The  leader  appears 
before  the  audience  with  the  Bible. 

Procure  some  narrow  satin  ribbon, 
cut  it  in  short  pieces,  and  on  one  end 
of  each  tie  a  tag  such  as  merchants  use 
to  mark  prices  upon.  Cut  the  pieces 
long  enough  to  allow  the  tag  to  rest  at 
the  center  of  the  book.  Fasten  the 
other  ends  of  the  ribbons  to  a  piece  of 
black  goods  that  can  be  fastened  on  the 
inside  of  the  protruding  cover  of  the 
back  of  the  Bible  at  the  top.  In  this 
manner  the  tags  can  be  distributed  so 
that  they  will  not  tangle. 

Divide  the  tags  on  both  sides  into 
upper  and  lower  halves  with  a  line 
drawn  across  in  ink. 

Take,  now,  for  example,  the  follow- 
ing reading:  Subject:  ''Out  of  the 
Rock ;"  the  references  being  Ex.  xvii. 
6;  Judg.  vi.  21;  Job  xxix.  6;  Ps. 
Ixxxi.  16. 

Now  turn,  in  the  Bible,  to  the  first 
reference  (Ex.  xvii  6.),  put  in  a  tag. 
and  with  a  soft  pencil,  on  the  upper 
half  of  it  write,  "Ex.  xvii.  6."  The 
upper  half  indicates  that  that  passage 
is  to  be  found  at  that  place.  On  the 
lower  half  of  the  tag  write  the  next 
reference,  and  below  it  also  add  the  key- 
word of  the  passage,  so  that  the  leader 
can  be  speaking  upon  it  by  way  of  in- 
troduction, while  the  audience  is  turn- 
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ing  to  the  passage.  You  only  need  to 
turn  carelessly,  and  the  Bible  will 
open  as  by  chance  because  of  the  tag 
being  placed  there.  In  this  case  it  will 
be  Judg.  vi.  21,  and  the  *key-word  is 
**  Fire. "  The  tags  will  appear  as  fol- 
lows : 


First. 


Second. 


0 

o 

Ex.  xvil. «. 
Judg.  vt  21. 

Judg.  vi.  21. 

Job  rrJT.  6. 

"Fire." 

"OIL" 

Third. 

Fourth. 

o 

o 

Jobxxix.6. 

Pb.  IzttI.  16. 

PB.1ZZX116. 

"Honey." 

The  upper  half  indicates  the  passage 
at  that  place.  The  lower  points  to  the 
next  reference,  and  appears  also  on  the 
upper  half  of  the  next  tag. 

If  you  have  the  reading  prepared  on 
outside  paper,  it  will  take  but  a  minute 
to  transfer  it  to  your  Bible  by  putting 
it  upon  the  tags. 

If  this  plan  is  used  the  audience  can 
follow  and  read  each  passage,  either  in 
concert,  or  individually,  as  called  to 
read  by  the  leader,  or  the  leader  can 
read  it  himself  and  place  the  emphasis 


where  he  desires,  and  those  who  have 
Bibles  can  follow  the  reading  closely. 

Also  I  find  this  plan  very  useful  with 
the  sermon,  for  some  passages  are  more 
effective  if  read  than  if  quoted. 

The  marking  on  the  tags  can  be 
easily  erased,  and  you  can  use  both 
sides. 

It  is  also  serviceable  to  attach  rub- 
ber "keepers"  inside  of  the  front  and 
back  cover  of  the  Bible,  into  which 
you  can  slip  the  tags  when  not  in  use. 
The  first  half  of  tnem  can  be  kept  in 
the  front  "keeper"  and  the  rest  in  the 
back. 

The  advantages  derived  from  this 
plan  can  only  be  appreciated  by  its 
use.  Chas.  p.  Lang. 

Cbeston,  Iowa. 


The  Ohurch  of  the  Eoly  Dishwashdis. 

So  much  was  being  printed  on  the 
subject  in  the  secular  papers  that,  in 
the  November  Review,  we  asked  for 
an  expression  of  the  views  of  our  read- 
ers touching  the  use  of  individual  com- 
munion cups.  It  is  perhaps  a  good 
indication  of  continued  sound  common- 
sense  of  the  ministry  generally,  that 
the  only  responses  received  were,  one 
by  some  one  trying  to  get  up  a  business 
in  manufacturing  such  cups,  which  we 
threw  into  the  waste-basket ;  and  one 
by  a  clergyman,  entitled  "A  Waking 
Dream, "  which  will  be  found  printed 
in  the  Miscellaneous  Section  of  The 
Review.  "The  Church  of  the  Holy 
Dishwashers, "  as  a  new  denomination, 
is  manifestly  not  a  success. 

EDITOB& 


THE    QUESTION    BOX. 


What  is  the  pressing  need  of  the  young 
people  in  the  church  Just  at  the  present  time? 

Alpha. 

The  need  of  pastoral  oversight,  direction, 
and  instruction.  See  Bishop  Vincent's  arti- 
cle on  pages  104-&. 

If  a  Doan  who  will  not  forgive  his  neighbor, 
with  whom  he  has  quarreled,  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  conversion  which  happened 
some  years  before,  and  on  which  he  seems 
to  depend  for  evidence  of  his  salvation,  how 
is  a  minister  to  deal  with  him?       Omkoa. 

He  should  bring  home  to  him  personally 
and  powerfully  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures 
on  tnls  very  point  of  brotherly  love.  See  1 
John,  ii.  8-11;  iv.  80-21.  These  teachings 
make  the  case  of  such  a  man  absolutely 
hopeless. 

The  minister  should  also  set  to  work  to 
correct  his  false  and  absurd  notions  of  ** con- 
version.** Conversion  is  the  voluntary  turn- 
ing of  a  man  from  the  service  of  sin  and 
Satan  to  Christ  and  holiness.  In  the  case  of 
this  man  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  turning 


except  to  a  more  devoted  service  of  Satan. 
God  calls  him  a  liar  I 

Is  feeling  saved  a  test  of  being  saved?  If 
a  man  has  been  made  to  feel  saved  at  a  re- 
vival, and  years  after  his  conduct  is  found  to 
be  bad,  tho  the  feeling  has  not  left  him,  how 
is  a  minister  to  deal  with  him?        Omboa. 

The  evidence  of  salvation  is  present  faith 
and  not  feeling,  whether  past  or  present 
The  feeling  appealed  to  In  such  cases  is  often 
the  result  of  mere  animal  excitement.  The 
evidence  that  one  has  faith  Is  to  be  found  in 

S resent  Christian  conduct.  Of  faith  that 
oes  not  produce  the  proper  Christian  works 
in  a  roan,  James  asks  Cch.  ii.  14),  **Can  that 
faith  save  himT  and  affirms  that  faith,  "if  it 
hath  not  works,  is  dead"  (verse  17>. 

The  minister  should  set  forth  with  all 
clearness  the  true  nature  and  relations  of 
regeneration,  or  a  change  of  heart  by  the 
power  of  God;  of  conversion,  or  a  change 
of  the  life  by  the  man's  turning  from  sin;  of 
faith  as  the  foundation  frrace;  and  of  Chris* 
tian  life  as  the  never-failing  fruit  of  faith  in 
connection  with  regeneration  andconverskak 
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SOCIAL    SECTION. 

THE     SOCIAL     PROBLEM. 

By  J.  H.  W.  Stuckbnberg,  D.D. 


Sympathy  for  the  Toilers. 

The  heart  of  humanity  is  on  the  way 
to  the  laboring  masses.  The  woman 
who  pays  her  house  rent,  clothes  and 
feeds  herself  and  children,  with  five 
dollars  a  week,  is  of  much  greater  in- 
terest than  one  whose  life  is  devoted 
to  luxury  and  fashion  and  indolence. 
The  display  of  the  palace  has  achieved 
a  vulgar  reputation,  while  tenement- 
houses  and  garrets  and  cellars  are  ex- 
plored for  romance  and  poetry.  We 
grow  weary  of  the  artificial  tone  of 
what  is  called  society,  and  rejoice  in 
genuine  human  nature,  whether  it  be 
underground  or  nearer  heaven  in  some 
attic  Call  it  fad  or  fashion  or  passion, 
the  laborers  have  arrested  an  attention 
that  might  arouse  the  envy  of  mon- 
archs. 

Tragedy  has  a  deeper  fascination 
than  comedy;  is  that  the  reason? 
Labor's  name  is  Samson ;  he  was  blind, 
but  is  beginning  to  see ;  he  feels  his 
bonds  and  imprisonment,  and  that 
makes  his  situation  so  pathetic ;  and  if 
some  day  he  pulls  down  our  materialis- 
tic temple  and  buries  its  worshipers 
amid  the  ruins,  it  is  but  pathos  trans- 
formed to  wrath  and  terror.  Nothing 
makes  our  times  more  earnest  than  the 
millions  whose  aspirations  have  been 
awakened,  who  insist  on  their  realiza- 
tion, and  yet  feel  the  doom  of  despair. 

These  facts  have  touched  tlie  great 
heart  of  humanity.'  There  is  no  doubt 
where  the  enlarged  souls  of  tenderness 
and  sympathy  are  to  be  found.  Every 
one  knows  where  Jesus  stood ;  no  one 
can  mistake  the  sweet  music  of  the 
Gospel;  the  prophets  have  no  shriv- 
eled hearts,  except,  perhaps,  some 
Jonah,  and  they  utter  no  uncertain 
sound;  the  Apostles  lived  the  love 
which  their  Master  taught  them.  Now, 
as  then,  the  place  of  men  with  great 
hearts  is  known.    Garrison,  Phillips, 


Beecher,  there  is  but  one  course  open 
to  them ;  they  can  not  enjoy  freedom 
while  their  neighbors  are  slaves.  F. 
W.  Robertson  can  sooner  be  consumed 
by  his  own  intensity  than  fail  to  make 
the  struggles  of  workingmen  his  own. 
Longfellow  had  been  invited  by  the 
Queen  of  England;  as  he  left  her 
palace,  a  workingman  wanted  to  shake 
hands  with  the  author  of  the  **  Psalm 
of  Life,"  and  said:  "Would  you  be 
willing,  sir,  to  take  a  workingman  by 
the  hand?"  The  poet  says:  **!  ex- 
tended my  hand  to  him ;  he  clasped  it, 
and  never  in  my  life  have  I  received  a 
compliment  that  gave  me  so  much  sat- 
isfaction. "  Some  men  are  too  great  to 
rest  while  the  social  problem  remains 
unsolved.  It  was  in  view  of  this,  we 
are  told,  that  Carlyle  could  not  write 
histories  in  peace;  Buskin  could  not 
criticize  art ;  Morris  could  not  be  con- 
tent to  remain  an  idle  singer  of  an 
empty  day  ;  even  Tennyson  could  not 
dream  among  the  Lotos-eaters.  Truly, 
the  heart  of  humanity  is  on  the  way  to 
the  laboring  masses. 


The  Host  Hopeless  Phase  of  the 
Crisis. 

It  is  not  the  real  condition  of  labor- 
ers and  the  actual  social  situation  in 
general,  which  make  our  crisis  half  so 
hopeless  as  the  fact  that  men  will  not 
seriously  consider  the  actuality  and 
try  to  meet  its  demands,  but  everything 
is  to  be  accomplished  by  some  fixed 
dogma  and  a  final  theory.  No  social 
spring  can  be  expected  unless  these 
frozen  opinions  can  be  melted. 

Nihilism  is  a  dogma  of  negation ;  it 
means  annihilation  without  inquiring 
into  social  .construction.  Prince  Era- 
potkin  declared  that  it  is  nonsense  to 
consider  plans  for  constructing  the 
state  of  the  future,  the  simple  problem 
now  being  the  annihilation  of  the  ex- 
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isting  order.  The  aim  of  Louise 
Michel  is  the  destruction  of  ''the  last 
throne  and  the  last  altar,  **  regardless  of 
what  is  to  come  after.  An  historian 
says:  ''We  know  what  the  nihilists 
do  not  want  They  want  no  govern- 
ment, no  God,  no  marriage,  no  higher 
education ;  but  of  positive  plans  we 
can  discover  nothing. " 

Anarchism  is  likewise  a  dogma.  It 
wants  no  state,  no  governmental  au- 
thority, but  voluntary  association  and 
federation.  Freedom  is  its  motto,  and 
human  nature  is  supposed  to  be  so  good 
and  capable  that  it  requires  only  liberty, 
for  the  most  perfect  development  and 
for  the  best  organization  of  society. 

Extreme  socialism  has  also  become 
the  veriest  dogmatism.  The  writer 
recently  addressed  a  body  of  working- 
men  whose  principles,  as  he  learned 
after  he  entered  the  hall,  were  radically 
socialistic  and  in  some  cases  anarchistic. 
In  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
address  it  became  evident  that  the 
speakers  no  longer  regarded  the  remedy 
for  present  ills  a  subject  of  inquiry. 
Revolution  was  proclaimed  as  the  only 
way  out  of  diflSculties ;  not  in  educa- 
tional, moral,  and  religious  forces  was 
there  hope  for  the  masses,  but  in  the  to- 
tal destruction  of  capitalism  and  in  the 
establishment  of  the  collectivistic  state. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  opponents  of 
nihilism,  anarchism,  and  extreme  so- 
cialism. If  they  think  it  worth  their 
while  at  all  to  consider  the  crisis,  they, 
with  few  exceptions,  do  not  enter  upon 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  changes 
already  made  and  still  proceeding  rap- 
idly, but  they  meet  dogma  with  dogma, 
and  thus  aggravate  the  evils  of  the 
situation.  Where  inquiry  ceases  and 
the  conflicting  parties  will  not  even  try 
to  come  to  an  understanding  and  to 
seek  peace,  nothing  but  a  resort  to 
force,  to  revolution,  and  to  destruction 
remains. 

This  is  the  situation,  with  this  we 
must  reckon,  this  we  must  meet.  The 
social  worker  soon  learns  that  every 
effort  to  improve  the  condition  of  soci- 
ety is  sure  to  find  in  its  course  some 


dogmatic  snag  which  threatens  to  im- 
pede its  progress.  Whoever  goes  to 
the  root  of  the  matter  is  apt  to  expect 
irony  or  sarcasm  when  he  reads  of  the 
liberal  and  progressive  character  of  the 
age.  There  are  exceptions,  but  they 
make  it  the  more  evident  that  the  or- 
dinary movement  is  in  the  grooves 
and  ruts  which  time  has  worn.  Each 
school  has  its  scientific  method  of  cure ; 
if  the  patient  can  not  stand  it,  let  the 
patient  die  and  the  method  be  saved. 

Reason  has  no  place  where  unreason 
has  become  a  system.  Ephraim  is 
Joined  to  his  idols ;  let  him  alone.  Yet 
a  remnant  is  left,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
prophets ;  and  it  is  to  the  few  who  are 
ready  for  impartial  and  deep  inquiry, 
and  willing  to  follow  the  indications  of 
God  in  the  signs  of  the  times,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  reformatory  and  re- 
generative agencies.  Something  prom- 
ising has  been  accomplished,  and  his- 
tory is  not  likely  to  run  backward. 
One  kind  of  slavery  which  the  ancient 
world  deemed  essential,  and  which 
found  apologists  in  our  own  genera- 
tion, has  been  wiped  out.  When 
fatuity  pronounces  social  ills  inevita- 
ble, and  foolishly  or  profanely  ascribes 
to  nature  and  to  God  the  cruelty  and 
crime  of  society,  we  are  learning  to 
say:  "Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan." 
Some  ages  hence,  humanity  may  even 
outgrow  the  prejudice,  now  apparently 
ineradicable,  that  those  favored  by 
fortune  are  innately  superior  and  owe 
their  exaltation  to  personal  merit,  while 
the  toilers  are  naturally  inferior  and 
justly  doomed.  Such  a  view  ignores 
the  power  of  the  environment  which 
neither  the  rich  nor  poor  man  has  cre- 
ated, but  to  which  each  is  subject,  and 
fails  to  appreciate  what  the  toilers 
really  are,  what  they  have  accom- 
plished, what  thinkers,  statesmen,  re- 
formers, and  heroes  have  sprung  from 
them,  and  what  rapid  strides  of  prog- 
ress are  now  made  by  them.  As  some, 
with  all  advantages  in  their  favor,  re- 
main ignorant  and  become  base,  so 
others  need  but  opportunity  to  rise 
into  scholarship  and  place  of  power. 
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Whateyer  we  may  think  of  eyolution, 
it  baa  demonstrated  the  importance  of 
the  environment  in  all  human  develop- 
ment. 

The  carcass  of  an  effete  political 
economy  lies  in  the  way  of  progress. 
Modem  thinkers  have  brought  out  the 
humane  and  ethical  relations  of  eco- 
nomics; but  there  are  some  who  are 
too  dead  to  bury  the  dead  thing  to 
which  they  are  tied,  and  they  still 
hold  that  not  character,  not  will,  but 
natural  law  controls  all  the  industries, 
that  capital  and  labor  are  but  its  tools, 
that  abstractions  dominate  all,  while 
the  human  factor  is  ignored  and  con- 
science is  cast  to  the  dogs.  A  wage- 
fund  is  imagined,  it  is  studiously 
shown  that  labor  can  get  only  what 
is  in  this  fund,  and  thus  low  wages 
are  proved  inevitable.  Then  it  is 
shown  that  the  wage-fund  is  a  myth, 
which  is  now  generally  admitted,  but 
a  new  dogma  is  preached— that  capital 
gets  its  legitimate  profit,  intellect  its 
earned  salary,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
income,  little  or  much,  goes  to  labor, 
and,  therefore,  the  toiler  gets  all  he 
earns.  Tet  it  has  never  been  shown 
what  share  capital,  intellect,  and  labor 
ought  to  have,  and  we  have  not  the 
data  for  determining  the  matter ;  but 
with  dogmatism  the  toilers  may  be 
kept  down  to  a  bare  subsistence  so  long 
as  they  quietly  submit.  Every  one 
knows  that^  vast  accumulations  of 
corporations,  syndicates,  speculation, 
monopolies,  and  trusts  often  bear  the 
stamp  of  fraud.  If  the  possessors  of 
the  concentrated  wealth  did  not  earn  it, 
somebody  else  did.  It  is  a  gross  insult 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  age  to  claim, 
in  face  of  the  monstrous  industrial 
outrages  and  crimes,  that  the  national 
income  is  eqidtably  distributed,  that 
the  harvest  is  as  the  sowing,  that  for- 
tune is  wedded  to  merit,  that  the  work- 
ers are  always  the  richest  and  idlers 
the  poorest 

Now  a  kind  of  Mohammedan  fate 
reigns,  then  a  let-alone  theory  of  the 
state  is  the  means  of  salvation.  Lib- 
erty is  interpreted  to  mean  license.     Of 


course  liberty  brings  out  what  is  best 
in  a  man ;  but  does  not  unrestrained 
license  give  a  loose  rein  also  to  all  his 
worst  propensities?  We  demand  new 
opportunities  for  the  masses,  and  are 
told  that  no  more  are  possible,  that 
they  need  but  use  what  they  have  in 
order  to  rise  into  better  condition,  that 
their  lot,  if  a  sad  one,  is  due  to  incom- 
petence and  thrif  tlessness  and  vice,  as 
if  society  and  municipality  and  state 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  circum- 
stances into  which  men  are  bom  and 
amid  which  they  are  reared.  The 
charge  that  incompetence  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  condition  of  toilers,  wholly 
ignoring  accidents  and  environment, 
is  one  of  those  half-tmths  which  aid 
prejudice  in  propagating  falsehoods 
and  help  to  doom  the  struggling 
ones  to  hopeless  toil.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  now  that  in  the  name  of  lib- 
erty and  of  the  welfare  of  the  masses 
the  English  laws  to  protect  the  toiling 
women  and  children  were  opposed; 
that  the  horrors  practised  against  these 
helpless  creatures  were  defended  on 
grounds  of  political  economy;  that 
these  laws  were  denounced  because  they 
would  reduce  profits,  would  withdraw 
capital  from  the  industries  and  drive  it 
out  of  the  country,  would  ruin  Eng- 
land, and  would  eventually  prove  a 
curse  to  the  laboring  masses.  Modem 
heathenism  maintained  the  theory  that 
wages  must  be  as  low 'as  possible  in 
order  that  profits  may  be  as  high  as 
possible,  so  that  the  industries  may 
flourish  and  laborers  find  employment ; 
and  in  this  way  the  devil  became  an 
angel  of  light  and  tried  to  fool  laborers 
into  the  belief  that  starvation  wages 
are  to  their  interest.  But  in  spite  of 
Lucifer  those  laws  were  enacted, 
women  and  children  were  protected, 
the  let-alone  theory  was  overthrown, 
and  yet  the  state  continued  its  func- 
tions, and  the  industries  flourished ; 
and  now  we  know  that  the  industrial 
welfare  of  a  country  requires  the  high- 
est possible  wages  and  the  best  condi- 
tion of  the  laborers.  England  and  the 
United  States  are  the  leading  industrial 
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nations,  they  pay  the  most  for  their 
labor,  they  have  the  most  efficient 
laborers,  and  their  labor  is  actually 
the  cheapest— it  costs  the  most  because 
it  is  worth  the  most  We  are  now  be- 
ginning to  wonder  how  a  nation  can 
expect  to  flourish,  unless  it  pays  its 
wage-earners  enough  to  make  them 
generous  consumers  of  its  products. 

Evolution  has  produced  revolution. 
History  has  not  stood  still;  but  for 
those  who  live  in  a  dead  dogma  living 
history  does  not  exist.  Let  us  not 
waste  time  with  those  who  refuse  to 
see  the  modem  Hercules  arise  and  de- 
mand his  rights.  When  labor  insists 
on  a  living  wage,  on  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  living,  on  insurance  against  ac- 
cident, old  age,  sickness,  and  against 
loss  of  employment,  and  on  a  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  toil,  it  has  a  right  to 
be  heard,  its  claims  must  be  considered 
without  prejudice,  and  all  its  Just  de^ 
mands  ought  to  be  eagerly  met.  Every 
theory  that  the  state  exists  for  capital 
and  intellect,  which  are  best  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  but  that  labor- 
ers must  be  left  to  help  themselves,  is 
of  evil  and  leads  to  destruction.  If 
our  general  government  is  merciful 
enough  to  adopt  an  eight-hour  law  for 
its  employees,  some  croakers  see  disas- 
ter ahead,  behold  a  disarrangement  of 
the  industries  of  the  land,  and  denounce 
as  a  disturber  of  the  industrial  har- 
monies what  should  be  hailed  as  an  ex- 
ample worthy  of  imitation.  If  a  city 
pays  a  living  wage,  and  does  not  insist 
on  the  lowest  bid  at  which  workers  can 
be  hired,  because  pressed  by  famine, 
the  cry  of  injustice  is  raised,  sympathy 
is  excited  for  the  tax-payer  who  need 
not  feel  his  taxes,  and  a  decent  liveli- 
hood for  the  scavenger,  when  his  dis- 
agreeable task  is  done,  is  supposed  to 
interfere  with  the  legitimate  function 
of  a  municipal  government  Much  in 
a  municipality  can  be  forgiven,  but  not 
this  scant  justice  to  those  who  strive 
to  keep  the  city  clean !  Not  a  word 
about  enormous  possessions,  for  which 
the  possessors  have  not  toiled;  about 
superfluities  'and   luxuries   no  matter 


how  obtained ;  about  Tast  sums  squan- 
dered or  made  the  ministers  of  vice, 
and  about  the  thieves  and  robbers  and 
idlers,  who  neither  toil  nor  spin,  yet 
surpass  Solomon  in  all  his  glory. 

We  must  look  these  things  in  the 
face.  Dogmatism  that  would  hinder 
the  wheels  of  progress  must  be  exposed ; 
it  need  but  be  seen  in  its  true  light  to 
be  spumed.  The  hope  of  the  social 
worker  consists  in  moving  right  on,  in 
proving  possible  what  these  obstmc- 
tionists  declare  impossible,  and  in  add- 
ing to  history  a  new  grave  in  which 
dogmatism  finds  its  quietus.  We  have 
reason  to  fear  the  application  of  the 
prophecy:  ''If  thou hadst known, even 
thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things 
which  belong  unto  thy  peace  I  but  now 
they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes. " 


For  the  Thinker  and  the  Worker. 

True  society  is  the  Gibraltar  of  the 
individuars  rights. 

"  Labor  wide  as  earth  has  its  sum- 
mit in  heaven. " — CaHyle. 

*•  We  must  work,  and  still  work,  and 
forever  work. " — Qambetta. 

**  Labor  disgraces  no  man ;  unfortu- 
nately, you  occasionally  find  men  who 
disgrace  labor.  "— JT".  8.  OratU. 

Sing  loudest  pcans  to  the  glory  of 
labor,  but  let  the  refrain  be  Aristotle's 
saying :  '^  The  end  of  labor  is  to  gain 
leisure.  **  

The  drudgery  of  labor  may  be  life's 
preface,  but  should  never  be  the  entire 
volume.  

Sparks  of  hope  should  be  the  re- 
sponse to  the  heavy  strokes  on  the 
anvil  of  toil.         

The  thinker  is  the  toiler's  twin,  and 
may  be  the  harder  worker  of  the  twa 

That  was  a  sharp  fellow  who  deter- 
mined to  let  no  one  share  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  possessions,  and  therefore 
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"made  himself,  by  his  will,  the  heir  of 
all  his  goods. " 

Now  we  endow  institutions  and  do 
well ;  in  the  golden  era  we  shall  endow 
laborers  with  larger  opportunities. 

"Dare!  that  is  the  whole  secret  of 
reyolutions.  " — St.  JvMt. 

"The  fact  is,  nothhig  comes,— at 
least,  nothing  good.  All  has  to  be' 
fetched. " — Buxton. 

Rivaroi  once  said  of  Mirabeau,  that 
he  was  "  capable  of  anything  for  money, 
e7en  of  a  good  action. " 

How  singularly  Luther  was  behind 
the  age  I  "When  one  of  the  popes 
asked  a  certain  cardinal  why  they  did 
not  stop  that  man*s  mouth,  his  emi- 
nence replied :  '  That  German  beast  re- 
gards not  money. '  ^ 

Yes,  you  can  call  individuals  the 
threads  of  the  web  of  society ;  but  some 
have  individuality  enough  to  decide 
how  they  shall  be  woven  and  of  what 
kind  of  webs  they  will  be  the  threads. 

Society  is  creeping  up  to  Hegel's 
altitude,  and  will  soon  be  prepared  to 
echo  his  sentiment :  that  laziness  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  barbarian,  while 
to  the  man  of  culture  occupation  is  a 
necessity.  

How  grand!  "Applied  Christian- 
ity" has  become  a  favorite  subject,  and 
the  application  refers  to  social  affairs. 
This  has  led  us  to  search  diligently  for 
unapplied  Christianity,  and  we  have 
been  obliged  to  abandon  the  fruitless 
effort.  

The  question  where,  during  a  pas- 
torate  of  twenty-five  years,  he  found 
most  appreciation  and  love,  a  pastor 
answers  as  follows :  "  God  is  my  wit- 
ness, more,  much  more  in  the  huts  of 
the  poor,  among  the  distressed  and  the 
oppressed,  than  in  the  palaces  with  the 
rich  and  the  satisfied,  tho  to  these  I  had 
frequent  access. " 


It  was  a  philosopher  who  said :  "  The 
whole  future  of  the  world  lies  in  the 
social  problem,  not  in  the  political 
question.  The  nation  which  really 
solves  it  will  be  the  foremost  for  many 
centuries. "  

The  social  reformer  can  not  avoid  of- 
fending the  false  and  the  wicked.  Na- 
poleon declared,  that  "truth  alone 
wounds. "  Dr.  Johnson  said :  "  I  never 
think  I  have  hit  hard  unless  it  re- 
bounds. "  

There  is  something  startling  in  the 
fact  that  in  our  own  generation,  when 
the  Government  labor  bills  were  passed 
in  England,  Disraeli  could  say :  "  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployed sit  under  equal  laws.  ** 

Marshall, "  Principles  of  Economics, " 
says;  " Perhaps £100,000,000  annually 
are  spent  even  by  working  classes,  and 
£400,000,000  by  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion of  England,  in  ways  that  do  little 
or  nothing  toward  making  life  nobler 
or  truly  happier. " 

Roscher  holds  that  "extraordinary 
achievements, which  can  be  appreciated 
only  by  those  who  possess  unusual  cul- 
ture, are  generally  but  slightly  re- 
warded."  The  world  does  not  class 
them  among  the  utilities,  wealth  has 
no  taste  for  them,  and  their  reward  is 
in  themselves.  How  can  singular 
genius  or  scholarship  expect  appreci- 
ation and  compensation? 

In  his  work  on  charities.  Dr.  War- 
ner says:  "At  present,  a  man  who  is 
sentenced  for  vagrancy  is  usually  sent 
for  from  ten  to  ninety  days  to  a  warm 
and  pleasant  jail,  where  he  can  play 
cards,  chew  tobacco,  discuss  crime, 
and  tell  indecent  stories  with  his  peers. 
To  threaten  a  vagabond  with  arrest 
under  such  circumstances,  is  merely 
to  promise  to  do  him  a  favor. "  In 
Germany,  men  sometimes  commit  a 
light  crime  in  the  autumn,  in  order  to 
secure  comfortable  quarters  in  prison 
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during  the  winter.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  in  the  old  countries  criminals 
are  often  better  cared  for  than  honest 
laborers.  ^ 

The  late  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers,  of  Eng- 
land, began  his  studies  of  the  history 
of  labor  in  that  country  with  strong 
prejudices  against  the  cause  of  the 
wage -earners.  His  inquiries,  how- 
ever,, convinced  him  of  their  wrongs 
and  sufferings,  and  his  books  are  among 
the  best  pleas  in  their  behalf.  Any 
one  who  reads  his  work  on  "  Six  Cen- 
turies of  Labor**  will  see  how  false  the 
theory  that  the  wages  of  laborers  have 
been  steadily  increasing.  By  careful 
statistics  he  shows  that  centuries  ago 
the  pay  of  laborers  was  far  greater  than 
in  more  recent  times.  Among  other 
things,  he  shows  that  in  1795  ''the 
wages  of  agricultural  laborers.  Judged 
by  the  price  of  food,  were  less  than 
one-seventh  of  what  they  were  in  1495. " 

Among  the  serious  difficulties  in 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ingmen  is  their  perpetual  quarrels 
among  themselves.  All  of  them  agree 
that  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  better 
circumstances,  but  often  this  is  about 
the  only  point  on  which  they  are 
agreed.  Not  only  do  bitter  antago- 
nisms prevail  among  them,  but  the 
treatment  of  laborers  by  laborers  ts 
frequently  worse  than  that  which  can 
be  charged  against  their  employers. 
What  hope  is  there  of  improvement  so 
long  as  this  continues?** 

One  phase  of  the  social  problem 
comes  home  with  special  force  to 
preachers.  Among  the  most  pathetic 
scenes  on  earth  is  the  minister  of  the 
Gospel  who  in  his  old  age  is  obliged 
to  beg  for  his  bread,  to  depend  on 
charity  for  his  home,  or  to  resort  to 
secular  employment  for  which  his  past 
experience  has  not  fitted  him,  and  for 
which  his  years  and  physical  infirmi- 
ties unfit  him.  It  seems  that  hardly 
any  benevolence  of  the  church  can 
have  the  divine  approval  so  long  as 
those  who  have  given  their  active  en- 


ergies to  the  church  for  meagre  com- 
pensation are  cast  upon  the  cold  chari- 
ties of  the  world  so  soon  as  their  pow* 
ers  fail.  One  need  but  witness  one  of 
these  numerous  cases  to  realize  the 
tragedy  of  the  situation.  These  faith- 
ful men,  forever  underpaid  while  able 
to  work,  never  can  be  objects  of  char- 
ity. They  have  earned  their  living 
and  the  diurch  owes  it  to  them  as  a 
debt,  and  it  is  a  crime  to  reduce  them 
to  paupers.  Their  past  sacrifice  and 
toil  entitle  them  to  rest  and  comfort 
when  enfeebled  by  disease  or  age. 
Work  is  no  disgrace ;  the  preacher  may 
dignify  it,  as  it  may  dignify  the 
preacher.  But  a  man  out  of  his  call- 
ing and  adaptation  recognizes  his  in- 
competence ;  his  culture  and  refinement 
make  him  more  keenly  sensitive  of  his 
inability:  and  he  can  not  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  as  an  insurance  or  book 
agent  he  is  tolerated  out  of  pity  or 
voted  a  nuisance.  The  labor  problem 
touches  scholarship  and  the  professions 
as  well  as  the  manual  laborer ;  and  if 
any  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  it  is 
the  true  and  earnest  minister  of  Christ. 
In  this  case  the  words  apply :  **  If  any 
provide  not  for  his  own,  and  especially 
for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  de- 
nied the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an 
infidel.  *» 


Sooiologj  and  the  Social  FroUem. 

Sociology  is  pushing  its  way  into 
the  front  rank  of  intellectual  disci- 
plines, and  is  rapidly  gaining  recogni- 
tion among  scholars  as  a  study  of  the 
utmost  importance.  The  term,  often 
denounced  as  a  barbarism  because  a 
compound  of  Latin  and  Greek,  was  in- 
vented by  Comte  to  designate  the 
science  of  society.  To  the  same  French 
writer  we  also  owe  the  word  "altru- 
ism." As  Comte  devoted  his  life  to 
this  subject  in  France,  so  does  Herbert 
Spencer  make  it  his  specialty  in  Eng- 
land. The  voluminous  writings  of  the 
latter  have  done  much  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  study  and  to  promote  soci- 
ological  researches.     Spencer   is   too 
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^dependent  to  follow  dosely  any  pre- 
decessor; nevertheless  his  inquiries 
have  moved  mainly  along  the  lines 
marked  out  by  Comte.  Germany  has 
had  a  number  of  eminent  thinkers  in 
this  department  whose  work  is  admir- 
able and  reveals  the  independent 
characteristics  of  German  scholarship 
far  more  fully  than  it  does  either 
French  or  English  influence.  At  pres- 
ent sociology  is  attracting  much  atten- 
tion in  the  United  States,  and  prominent 
scholars  have  chosen  it  as  their  spe- 
cialty. It  is  taught  already  in  some 
of  our  most  prominent  institutions, 
and  promises  soon  to  become  a  part  of 
every  thorough  collegiate  course,  or  at 
least  of  post-graduate  study  in  every 
well-equipped  university.  Special 
journals  are  established  for  its  discus- 
sion, and  it  is  made  prominent  in  such 
as  are  devoted  to  political  economy  and 
allied  subjects. 

The  practical  interests  involved  in 
the  science  of  society  give  the  strongest 
impulse  to  its  investigation.  The 
social  era  is  dawning;  isolated  indi- 
viduals no  longer  attract  us,  since  we 
know  that  they  exist  only  as  abstrac- 
tions ;  we  are  in  and  of  society,  help  to 
make  it  and  are  molded  by  it ;  hence  it 
is  as  social  factors  that  we  study  men. 
Society  has  been  discovered,  and  now 
we  are  intent  on  discovering  what  soci- 
ety is.  We  want  to  seize  the  associa- 
tive principle,  what  unites  men,  and 
then  we  want  to  learn  what  they  be- 
come by  means  of  union.  One  need 
but  know  the  meaning  of  society  to 
rcognize  the  supreme  importance  of  its 
profound  study.  That  study  leads  to 
the  consideration  of  all  that  concerns 
the  individual  and  humanity. 

The  social  problem  is  a  part  of  soci- 
ology. By  the  study  of  society  we  find 
contrasts  between  Uie  social  ideal  and 
the  social  reality;  old  arrangements 
and  institutions  have  been  pushed  from 
the  past  into  the  present,  and  the  tra- 
ditionalism that  prevails  does  not  meet 
the  existing  demands;  not  only  do 
deep  needs  exist,  but  the  social  organ- 
ism is  also  distracted  by  class  interests 


and  class  antagonism.  Thus  it  is  from 
the  social  reality  that  the  social  problem 
arises.  Must  the  needs  now  so  keenly 
felt  be  perpetuated?  There  are  unjust 
disthictions ;  can  they  not  be  removed? 
Are  ignorance  and  poverty  and  thrif  t- 
lessness  and  intemperance  inherent  in 
the  constitution  of  society,  or  can  they 
be  removed  by  changes  in  society? 
Individual  responsibility  is  recognized, 
but  does  not  society  make  wrecks  of 
individiials  or  help  to  make  them? 
The  problems  thrust  upon  us  by  these 
considerations  are  industrial,  educa- 
tional, political,  moral,  and  religious : 
indeed,  all  human  interests  are  in- 
volved in  the  burning  social  question. 

As  the  social  problem  emerges  from 
the  study  of  society,  so  from  this  study 
arises  the  query.  How  can  the  problem 
be  solved  ?  It  is  dear  that  in  reforms, 
as  in  medicine,  empirics  and  quacks 
abound.  The  problem  is  exceedingly 
complicated,  and  so  difficult  that  here- 
tofore it  has  baffled  all  efforts  at  solu- 
tion. Those  who  dispose  of  it  with  a 
tradition,  a  dogma,  an  untried  theory, 
or  a  fanatical  revolution,  only  increase 
the  difficulty.  Well  do  we  know  the 
temptation  to  pessimism  when  the  so- 
cial worker  is  confronted  by  the  enor- 
mous task  set  before  him ;  but  he  must 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
in  order  to  labor  efficiently,  and  if  he 
is  a  Christian,  pessimism  has  no  claims 
on  him. 

The  worker  to  be  efficient  must  un- 
derstand the  society  he  would  influ- 
ence. Does  not  the  sower  consider  the 
soil  in  order  that  he  may  choose  the 
right  seed  and  adapt  it  to  that  soil? 
When  men  once  awake  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  present  age,  the  only  one 
in  which  they  live  and  which  they  can 
hope  to  mold,  they  will  be  amazed 
that  they  could  study  Greece  and  Rome 
and  the  Middle  Ages,  and  neglect  the 
investigation  of  their  own  times.  Then 
Christ's  *"  Can  ye  not  discern  the  signs 
of  the  times  ?^  will  come  with  mighty 
force  across  the  centuries.  It  is  a  mys- 
tery how  any  one  can  hope  to  have 
a   lasthig  influence  on  his  age  unless 
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he  understands  the  dominant  forces  of 
thatage. 

But  the  past  as  well  as  the  present 
must  be  studied.  We  want  to  know 
what  society  is  and  needs,  but  also  how 
it  became  what  it  is.  Evils  abound ; 
what  are  their  causes?  These  must  be 
removed  if  the  social  ills  are  to  be  over- 
come.  So  we  want  to  study  the  past 
in  order  to  learn  what  remedial  agen- 
cies have  been  most  potent  Ours  is 
an  era  of  organizations;  what  a  flood 
of  light  is  thrown  on  the  efficiency  of 
organization  by  the  history  of  the  sub- 
ject. Amid  social  efforts  we  do  not 
want  to  forget  the  power  of  individual 
initiative;  here  biography,  together 
with  history,  is  of  first  importance. 
The  history  of  Christianity,  of  morals, 
of  education,  and  of  institutions  is  of 
vast  importance  if  we  want  to  use  these 
agencies  in  social  reform.  As  thus  we 
work  for  the  future  we  must  lay  the 
past  and  present  under  contribution  in 
order  to  furnish  us  with  the  best  weap- 
ons for  our  warfare. 

It  can  not  be  questioned  that  efforts 
at  reform  are  often  discredited  not  only 
because  they  fail,  but  also  because  they 
are  so  shallow.  The  means  are  not 
adequate  to  the  end.  Branches  are 
lopped  off  when  the  ax  should  be  laid 
at  the  root  of  the  tree;   perhaps  the 


trimming  of  the  tree  makes  it  more  lux- 
uriant. Some  emphasize  the  change  of 
men,  others  insist  on  a  change  in  the  en- 
vironment ;  while  what  is  required  is 
a  radical  change  in  both.  Here  the 
stress  is  laid  on  individual  help ;  there 
on  social  aid ;  yonder  on  the  power  of 
the  state ;  yet  neither  can  be  effective 
in  the  best  sense  without  the  help  of 
the  rest  One  is  intent  on  destruction, 
but  learns  that  mere  destruction  is  a 
poor  way  of  cultivating  the  good ;  the 
wise  man  constructs  as  well  as  destroys, 
and,  by  promoting  the  truth  and  the 
right  overthrows  error  and  wrong.  He 
learns  from  the  past  and  the  present  in 
working  for  the  future. 

It  ought  to  be  a  platitude  that  we 
must  know  society  in  order  to  influence 
society;  and  yet  tbe  neglect  of  the 
truth  makes  its  special  emphasis  neces- 
sary. Even  for  theoretical  study  soci- 
ology is  fascinating;  how  can  the 
scholar  ignore  the  humanity  of  which 
he  is  a  part  and  which  is  the  chief  of 
earthly  studies?  But  how  much  more 
inteiesting  the  subject  becomes  when 
considered  in  its  practical  bearings. 
We  need  workers  for  the  solution  of 
the  social  problem ;  but  if  their  work 
is  to  be  substantial,  eflicient  and  last- 
ing, it  must  have  its  basis  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  society  it  seeks  to  elevate. 


SCHOOL    FOR    SOCIAL    STUDY. 
By  J.  H.  W.  SrncKENBBiio,  D.D. 


The  Social  Problem  in  The  United 
States. 

The  course  of  reading  and  investiga- 
tion outlined  in  the  last  number  of  the 
RBvmw  was  of  a  general  character, 
being  intended  as  a  preparation  for  all 
the  lessons  that  are  to  follow.  We 
now  turn  from  the  general  to  a  partic- 
ular subject,  namely,  the  study  of  the 
social  problem  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  vast  theme  of  primary  im- 
portance, and  constantly  growing  in 
magnitude  and  interest.  We  can  spe- 
cialize on  it  but  we  can  not  isolate  the 


subject.  The  social  trend  is  a  move- 
ment which  characterizes  all  the  en- 
lightened nations,  and  it  must  be 
grasped  in  its  comprehensive  totality  if 
any  particular  phase  of  it  is  to  be  mas- 
tered. The  means  of  communication, 
through  travel,  post  and  telegraph, 
have  made  the  nations  one,  an  interna- 
tional organism,  as  never  before.  The 
community  of  interest,  of  politics,  of 
education,  of  religion  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, so  that  a  significant  local 
thought  or  discovery  or  invention  or 
movement  immediately  tends  to  become 
national  and  international.    A  process 
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of  assimilatioii  is  going  on  between  the 
nations,  and  certain  conditions  tend  to 
become  epidemic.  No  nation  can  be 
independent  in  its  industries;  it  is 
deeply  afPected  by  the  productions  of 
the  other  nations  and  by  the  market  of 
the  world.  Everywhere  we  find  the 
class  spirit  developed,  capitalists  and 
laborers  in  different,  and  even  hostile, 
camps,  the  laboring  masses  at  unrest, 
complaining  of  slavery  and  ill-treat- 
ment, declaring  that  tiiey  do  not  get 
their  share  of  the  national  wealth,  that 
there  is  an  unearned  increment  which 
goes  to  others  while  they  themselves 
have  really  earned  it,  that  their  income 
is  meager  and  insecure  at  that ;  and 
with  these  grievances  they  couple  de- 
mands for  personal  consideration,  for 
less  work  and  more  pay,  for  greater 
opportunities  and  better  culture,  often 
seeking  to  enforce  their  demands  by 
combinations,  by  political  action,  by 
strikes,  and*  even  by  threatening  revo- 
lution and  by  actual  violence.  The 
solidarity  of  laborers,  regardless  of  na- 
tionality and  creed,  and  the  interna- 
tionalism of  the  social  movement,  are 
among  the  most  marked  signs  of  the 
times. 

All  these  general  characteristics  are 
found  in  the  United  States ;  but  this 
country  also  has  peculiar  features,  and 
these  are  to  be  the  subject  of  especial 
study.  What  gives  the  social  problem 
its  peculiarities  in  different  nations? 
The  nationality,  the  character '  of  the 
government  and  the  enlightenment  of 
the  people,  the  history  and  religion  of 
the  country,  and  the  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, and  commercial  affairs  are 
the  maiir  factors  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  problem  \a  not  the  same 
where  the  people  are  phlegmatic  as 
where  they  are  sanguine,  where  all  are 
legally  equal  as  where  there  are  privi- 
leged classes,  where  the  people  are  sov* 
./  fflrdgn  as  where  one  rules,  where  in- 
dustries prevail  as  where  agriculture 
is  the  principal  interest.  One  must 
thoroughly  understand  the  nation  itself 
in  order  to  master  its  social  problem. 

This  reveals  the  dif9culty  as  well  as 


the  greatness  of  the  study  of  this  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States.  Owing  to 
the  advantages  of  labor  here,  the  social 
question  was  not  a  burning  one  as  early 
as  in  Europe.  Land  was  abundant  and 
cheap,  laborers  were  in  demand,  and 
their  condition  was,  as  .a  rule,  much 
more  favorable  than  abroad.  They 
were  mure  respected,  were  better  treat- 
ed^ and  had  better  chances  to  rise. 
These  favorable  conditions  have  greatly 
changed,  the  land  is  no  longer  so  acces- 
sible, often  there  in  a  surplus  of  labor- 
ers, many  of  them  have  scarcely  an 
advantage,  if  any  at  all,  over  their  Eu- 
ropean brothers,  especially  in  England, 
and  the  insecurity  of*  tiieir  position 
causes  apprehension,  whfle  in  times  of 
financial  crises  multitudes  may  be 
thrown  out  of  employment  and  re- 
duced to  actual  want. 

These  facts  are  far  more  weighty 
than  is  usually  supposed.  The  chan- 
ges have  been  great  and  rapid,  but 
their  full  import  is  not  generally  ap- 
preciated. The  traditional  view  still 
prevails  that  this  land  is  the  paradise 
of  labor,  and  that  whoever  will  can 
reach  a  position  of  ease  and  comfort 
and  influence.  Therefore  it  is  so  difll- 
cult  to  convince  the  better-situated 
classes  that  there  is  in  the  United  States 
a  social  problem  of  incomprehensible 
magnitude,  that  it  involves  all  the 
higher  as  well  as  the  lower  interests  of 
society,  that  it  threatens  our  institu- 
tions, and  that  it  ought  to  be  studied 
in  order  that  some  safe  solution  may  be 
found.  Europeans  and  specialists  at 
home  are  astonished  at  the  general  ig- 
norance and  even  indifference  on  the 
subject.  The  above  gives  the  explana- 
tion. Another  fact  is  equally  signifi- 
cant :  the  advantages,  the  hopes,  and 
the  achievements  of  laborers  in  the 
past  have  developed  their  aspiration 
and  expectation  and  demands.  Their 
intelligence,  independence,  energy,  and 
enterprise  make  them  the  more  restive 
when  they  find  themselves  doomed  to 
disappointment.  The  character  of  the 
American  laborer,  the  painful  contrast 
between  his  ideal  and  the  reality,  his 
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notions  of  liberty  and  equality,  the  ab- 
sence of  a  large  military  force,  and  the 
dependence  of  authority  and  law  and 
the  police  on  the  will  of  the  people, 
are  among  the  most  weighty  considera- 
tions in  connection  with  the  social 
problem.  It  is  not  surprising  that  for- 
eign specialists  think  that  our  dangers 
are  peculiarly  great,  that  our  conditions 
for  meeting  them  are  inadequate,  alid 
that  here  the  most  desperate  effort  to 
solve  the  problem  is  likely  to  be  made. 

In  no  other  country  is  the  social  so 
largely  a  foreign  problem.  What  a 
heterogeneity  in  nationality,  in  educa- 
tion, in  religion,  in  capacity  and 
thrift,  in  the  standard  of  living,  in  the 
views  of  life  and  in  life  itself  I  Our 
industrial,  political,  religious,  intel- 
lectual and  social  conditions  are  deeply 
affected  by  this  foreign  element.  An 
able  sociological  writer  thinks  that 
this  country  is  destined  to  solve  the 
question  of  the  amalgamation  of  these 
heterogeneous  elements  into  one  har- 
monious nationality,  and  surely  it  is 
among  the  greatest  problems  with 
which  we  have  to  deal. 

Another  important  subject  is  the 
vast  extent  of  our  country,  the  differ- 
ent, and  often  conflicting,  interests  in 
the  various  sections,  the  sectional  pe- 
culiarities in  population,  in  education, 
and  in  industries.  The  conditions  differ 
greatly  from  small  countries  with  a 
concentrated  population  and  greater 
industrial  unity,  as  England  and  Bel- 
gium. Where  laborers  are  scattered 
and  have  such  a  variety  of  interests 
their  solidarity  and  cooperation  are 
more  difficult 

Another  important  factor  is  the  un- 
exampled increase  and  concentration 
of  wealth.  Our  aristocracy  of  wealth 
is  forming  a  new  kind  of  social  no- 
bility, and  exerting  a  power  which  no 
one  can  estimate.  W^  can  mention 
the  words:  capitalism,  corporations, 
syndicates,  monopolies,  trusts;  but 
who  can  grasp  their  full  meaning? 
Their  influence  in  the  industries,  in  so- 
cial and  religious  life,  in  law  and  poli- 
tics,  is   overwhelming.     Competition 


against  such  odds  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  has  likewise  ceased  to  be  a 
question  whether  these  glaring  ine- 
(^ualities  can  be  reconciled  with  our  no- 
tions of  equality.  No  one  can  tell  hove 
long  the  fearful  strain  caused  by  the 
concentration  of  wealth  and  of  poverty 
can  be  endured  by  the  republic. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  subjects ; 
their  consideration  will  reveal  many 
others  hardly  less  important.  How 
shall  they  be  stud  ied  ?  The  theme  is  so 
large  that  we  shall  have  to  leave  much 
of  the  answer  till  the  next  number. 

The  literature  is  extensive,  but  is 
largely  scattered  through  Journals  and 
pamphlets.  The  periodical  literature 
gives  many  facts  and  statistics  respect- 
ing the  social  situation,  but  there  is  a 
lack  of  thorough  discussion  by  special- 
ists. The  subject  is  comparatively  new 
and  excites  much  interest,  but  too  often 
its  discussion  is  sensational  and  eph- 
emeral. From  the  multitude  of  phe- 
nomena we  must  turn  to  their  history 
and  causes  for  a  correct  interpretation. 
Traditional  views  abound,  but  they  are 
old  bottles  which  can  not  hold  the  new 
wine.  Scholars  of  the  times,  making 
the  age  itself  the  interpreter  of  the  so- 
cial problem,  and  profound,  systematic 
thinkers,  are  required.  Laborers  are 
specialists  on  the  labor  question,  and 
in  point  of  intelligent  views  on  the 
subject  they  are  apt  to  surpass  the  other 
classes.  But  their  theories  are  often 
vague  and  dreamy,  and  we  can  not  ex- 
pect them  to  unravel  the  complexities 
of  political  economy  and  the  other  great 
mysteries  involved  in  the  social  prob- 
lem. We  are  still  waiting  for  able 
literature  giving  a  comprehensive  and 
exhaustive  discussion  of  the  subject. 

The  laborers'  point  of  view  should 
be  studied.  This  can  be  done  in  the 
labor  and  trade  Journals.  "  The  Labor 
Movement;  the  Problem  of  Today," 
edited  bv  O.  E.  McNeill,  gives  the  his- 
tory of  the  labor  movement,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  condition  and  interests  of 
of  laborers,  by  leaders  and  friends  of 
workingmen.  "The  Labor  Movement 
in  America,  '*  by  Professor  Ely,  is  de- 
voted mainly  to  the  discussion  of  labor 
organizations.  "Social  Studies,**  by 
Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton.  "Wealth 
fiersm  Commonwealth, "  by  Uoyd,  is  a 
discussion  of  monopolies.  Numerous 
writers  on  political  economy  discuss 
phases  of  the  social  problem.  "  Wealth 
and  Progress, "  by  Qunton,  shows  the 
need  of  more  opportunities  for  work- 
ingmen. The  statistical  reports  of 
the  Govern ment  and  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  are  very 
valuable. 
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IZmproTement  of  the  Fublio  Boads. 
TKe  Mghways  lie  waste. — Isa.  xxxiii.  8. 

Evert  couDtry  pastor  appreciates  the 
importance  of  good  roads  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  church-work.  Aside  from 
the  opportunity  they  give  him  of  speed- 
ing his  horse  they  are  an  important  fac- 
tor in  determining  the  size  of  his  con- 
gregations and  in  the  free  exchange  of 
social  parish  calls.  In  the  wider 
sociological  field  the  live  pastor  must 
recognize  the  economic  relation  of  good 
roads  to  every  line  of  improvement. 
New  emphasis  to  their  importance  has 
been  given  by  a  report  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture (Circular  No.  19  of  the  Office  of 
Road  Inquiry) .  Reports  received  from 
over  1,200  counties,  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  show  that  the  average 
length  of  haul  by  teams,  on  the  public 
highway, is  12. 1  miles,  varying  from  5.9 
miles  in  the  Eastern  States  to  23.3  miles 
in  the  Pacific  States.  The  average 
weight  of  load  for  two  horses  for  the 
whole  country  is  2,002  pounds,  varying 
from  2,460  pounds  in  the  Prairie  States 
to  1,897  pounds  in  the  Cotton  States. 
As  to  cost,  it  was  found  that  it  required 
25  cents  to  haul  a  ton  a  mile  on  the  aver- 
age in  the  United  States,  varying  from 
22  cents  in  the  Prairie  and  Pacific  States 
to  32  cents  in  the  Eastern  States.  Ta- 
king the  United  States  as  a  whole  it  costs 
$3.02  to  haul  the  average  load  the  aver- 
age distance. 

From  these  data  it  is  possible  to  esti- 
mate approximately  the  total  cost  of 
moving  farm  products  and  other  classes 
of  materials  over  the  country  roads. 
The  total  weight  of  farm  products  for 
1895  is  estimated  at  219,824,227  tons; 
to  this  should  be  added  93,525,000  tons 
of  various  forms  of  forest  products, 
making  in  all  313,349,227  tons  hauled 
during  the  year  1895  over  the  public 
roads  of  the  country.  At  the  average 
estimated  cost  of  $3.02  per  ton  for  the 
distance  hauled,  this  makes  a  total  cost 
of  |946, 414, 666  during  the  year.     Com- 


menting on  these  figures  the  Depart- 
ment report  says : 

**The  increase  in  ooet  of  haulage  actually 
done  is  by  no  means  the  only  loss  by  bad 
roads.  The  loss  of  perishable  products  for 
want  of  access  to  market,  the  failure  to 
reach  market  when  prices  are  good,  and  the 
failure  to  cultivate  products  which  would 
be  marketable  if  markets  were  always  acces- 
sible, add  many  millions  to  the  actual  tax 
of  bad  roads.  Moreover,  the  enforced  idle- 
ness of  millions  of  men  and  draught  animals 
during  large  portions  of  the  year,  is  a  loss 
not  always  taken  into  account  in  estimating 
the  cost  of  work  actually  done. 

** Information  already  in  possession  of  the 
OfBce  of  Road  Inquiry  indicates  that  all 
things  being  considered,  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
two  thirds  of  this  vast  expense  may  be  saved 
by  road  improvement,  and  this  at  a  total 
cost  not  exceeding  the  losses  of  three,  or,  at 
the  most,  four  years,  by  bad  roads.** 

Among  the  many  plans  proposed  for 
road  improvement  none,  perhaps,  is 
more  valuable  than  a  method  recently 
invented  by  Hon.  John  O'Donnell,  of 
Lowville,  N.  Y.  It  attracted  wide 
attention  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition  and 
received  the  indorsement  of  the  Good- 
Roads  Parliament  which  met  there  in 
December  last.  The  proposition  of 
Mr.  O'Donnell  is  nothing  less  than  a 
steel  track  adapted  to  the  ordinary 
country  road.  The  method  of  con- 
struction, cost,  and  advantages  of  the 
plan  can  best  be  stated  in  his  own 
words : 

**What  is  a  steel-track  road?  It  is  simply 
a  horse  railroad  with  a  gutter  track  instead 
of  a  raised  track.  The  track  is  five  inches 
wide  on  the  bottom  with  half -inch  raised 
sides.  It  is  laid  on  a  longitudinal  timber 
resting  on  ties.  The  middle  between  the 
tracks  is  filled  in  with  stone  and  rounded  up, 
the  water  running  into  the  tracks  and  to  the 
sides  of  the  road  by  conduits  from  the  steel 
track.  The  great  difficulty  in  all  road  con- 
struction has  been  to  take  care  of  the  rain- 
fall on  the  road.  If  the  water  penetrates  the 
crust  of  the  road  the  frost  inevitably  follows 
and  the  road  is  mined.  This  gutter  track 
takes  care  of  the  water  perfectly.  It  costs 
less  than  a  macadam  or  telford  road.  The 
steel  track,  ties,  and  timber  will  cost  less 
than  $2,600  a  mila  To  this  must  be  added 
the  grading  and  filling  in  between  the  tracks 
with  stone  or  other  suitable  material.  A 
first-class  steel-track  road  with  the  best 
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macadani  snrfaoe  will  cost  lew  thao  $5,000 
a  mile,  and  a  good  ooootry  road  with  lighter 
materials  can  be  built  for  len  thao  $8,000  a 
mile.  And  this  road  when  built  is  practi- 
cally a  railroad  to  every  mao*s  door,  for  it 
is  a  perfect  road  for  wagons,  bicycles,  and 
the  coming  road  motor,  which  is  now  being 
manufactured  by  over  one  hundred  firms  in 
the  United  States. 

**  And  what  will  this  new  motor  do  on  such 
a  steel  track  in  the  economy  of  freight  and 
passenger  travel.  Nothing  short  of  a  com- 
plete revolution  In  the  internal  commerce 
of  the  nation  is  to  follow  the  steel-track 
highway.  It  will  be  a  Godsend  to  the 
prairie  farmers  of  the  West  and  the  South  in 
their  long  hauls  to  and  from  the  railroads. 
To  the  cities  it  means  a  great  deal.  The 
boundary  line  for  trade  and  manufactures  is 
now  about  25  miles.  With  a  steel-track  high- 
way the  circle  would  be  widened  100  miles. 
The  morning  newspaper  would  be  delivered 
by  the  swift  road-wheel  courier  to  distant 
points  not  now  reached,  and  the  country 
itself  would  be  a  great  suburb  of  the  city, 
and  the  reflex  social  influence  would  alike 
benefit  the  ^untry  and  the  city,  elevating 
and  promoting  general  prosperity.* 

Mr.  O'DoDnell  estimates  that  the 
average  cost  of  hauling  on  the  steel 
gutter  track  would  be  less  than  one 
twentieth  the  cost  over  the  ordinary  dirt 
road  and  less  than  the  cost  over  the 
roads  of  the  country  in  their  present 
state.  The  present  average  cost  is  25 
cents  per  ton  per  mile ;  he  places  the 
cost  on  the  gutter  track  at  2.1  cents. 
Instead  of  putting  his  invention  in  the 
hands  of  a  corporation,  Mr.  O'Donnell 
hopes  to  be  able  to  induce  communities 
to  build  their  own  steel  tracks  and  so 
secure  to  themselves  the  full  benefits  of 
such  improvements. 


Sales  of  Beer  in  this  Country. 

Soul,  .  .  .  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink, 
a/nd  be  merry.— Lvke  xii.  19. 
AccoBDiNG  to  official  figures  recently 
published  the  sales  of  beer  in  the 
United  States  for  the  year  ending  July 
1,  1895,  amounted  to  88,469,661  bar- 
rels, or  (81  gallons  to  the  barrel)  1,087,- 
559,491  gallons.  Estimating  three 
"  schooners"  of  beer  to  the  quart,  there 
were  12,450  million  "schooners"  of 
beer  sold  in  this  country  last  year. 
The  official  estimate  of  population  last 
year  was  69,755,000,  so  that  this  means 


an  average  consumption  of  169 
"schooners"  during  the  year  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child.  Five  years 
ago  the  consumption  was  157 
"schooners"  and  ten  years  ago  127 
"schooners. "  At  the  same  rate  of  in- 
crease the  average  per  capita  consump- 
tion will  be  225  "schooners"  in  1905. 

In  the  beer  trade  the  State  of  New 
York  stands  at  the  head  with  a  cred- 
it (?)  of  9,659, 215  barrels,  more  than  one 
fourth  the  total  sales  of  the  country ; 
next  comes  Pennsylvania  with  8,599,- 
949  barrels ;  then  Illinois  with  8,294,495 
barrels;  Wisconsin,  2,794,866  barrels; 
Ohio,  2,685,099  barrels;  Missouri, 
2,126,669  barrels,  and  New  Jersey, 
1,889,457  barrels.  In  these  seven 
States  more  than  three  fourths  of  the 
beer  sales  in  the  country  were  made. 

For  sales  in  cities  New  York  takes 
the  lead  with  4,691,464  barrels;  then 
Chicago  with  2,648,885  barrels:  Mil- 
waukee, 2,087,024  barrels:  St  Louis, 
1,912,869  barrels;  Brooklyn  and  Phil- 
adelphia each  over  1,800,000  barrels. 
The  beer  sales  last  year,  in  spite  of  the 
"hard  times,"  were  the  largest  ever 
known  in  the  history  of  our  nation. 


The  Ball  and  Chain  for  Tramps. 

The  ioay  of  traneoreeeore  is  hard,  — Prov. 

xiii.  15. 

Thb  thriving  little  New  Jersey  town 
of  Rahway  is  having  an  experience  all 
its  own  in  attempting  tond  itself  of 
the  tramp  evil.  Last  summer  one  of 
the  policemen  of  the  place  was  shot  by 
a  tramp  whom  he  was  attempting  to 
arrest.  This  so  aroused  the  authorities 
that  a  dozen  balls  and  chains  were  pur- 
chased and  kept  in  readiness  for  the 
next  visitor.  News  of  this  purchase 
must  have  got  out  among  these  gentle- 
men of  the  road  for  they  fought  shy  of 
the  place  for  several  months.  Recently 
a  tramp  was  caught  begging  and  taken 
in  charge  by  the  authorities.  Then 
followed  the  novel  sight  of  the  man  at 
work  on  the  public  streets  dragging 
a  heavy  iron  ball  behind  him  as  be 
walked.  While  hi  this  condition  he 
was  the  sight  of  the  town,  and  when  he 
left,  disgusted  with  such  inhospitality, 
it  is  reported  that  he  took  with  him  a 
handsome  donation  of  money  made  by 
public-spirited  citizens  to  atone  for  the 
usage  to  which  he  had  been  subjected. 
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WHAT  IS  8PIBITTTALIT7? 
By  Rev.  Dwioht  Mallobt  Pratt, 

POBTLAKD,   Mb. 

Thb  terms  spiritual  and  spirituality 
hold  a  large  place  in  the  vocabulary  of 
Christians.  They  are  exclusively  re- 
ligious in  signification  and  use,  and  find 
their  interpretation  in  the  experience 
of  believers.  The  word  spiritual  is 
purely  of  New  Testament  origin.  It  is 
the  noblest  exponent  of  the  developing 
life  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  It 
has  no  Old  Testament  equivalent.  To 
attempt  its  definition  may  seem  ven- 
turesome or  assuming.  Dynamics 
defy  definition.  Science,  for  example, 
can  enumerate  the  qualities  of  life ;  it 
has  never  yet  told  what  life  is.  Elec- 
tricity can  be  described,  mastered, 
used ;  it  can  not  be  defined.  There  is 
avast  difference  between  essence  and 
attribute.  To  describe  an  attribute  is 
not  to  define  the  essence  of  which  it  is 
a  manifestation.  Moreover,  one  can 
not  go  beyond  his  own  exx>erience  in 
the  interpretation  of  such  a  word  as 
spirituality.  To  the  unregenerate  it 
must  have  the  atmosphere  of  unreality 
or  of  the  fanciful  and  imaginary.  To 
the  immature  or  worldly  Christian  it 
is  vague,  mystical,  and  meaningless. 
The  word  is  difficult  of  dear  compre- 
hension at  any  stage  of  Christian  de- 
velopment. 

An  honest  attempt  to  get  at  the 
secret  of  this  profound  word  is  both 
legitimate  and  commendable. 

L  Man  has  capacity  Qodward.  He 
is  implicated  in  nature,  yet,  in  the  fac- 
ulties of  his  soul,  is  distinct  frcnn  and 
above  nature.  He  is  a  spirit.  The 
word  "spiritual"  in  its  primary  and 
simplest  meaning  signifies  having  the 
qualities  or  attributes  of  a  spirit.  All 
spirits  are  personalities,  and  by  the 
constitution  of  their  being  are  inher- 
ently related.  Man,  as  a  spirit,  is  in 
the  image  of  God  who  is  Spirit.  In 
this  sense  evil  spirits,  demons,  and 


Satan  himself  are  in  the  image  of  €k>d. 
The  groundwork  and  faculties  of  their 
rational  and  moral  being  are  the  same. 

IL  Man's  spiritual  capacity  may  not 
be  alive  unto  God.  As  a  spiritual 
being  he  may  be  separate  from  Him 
in  character  and  in  the  tastes,  desires, 
and  tendencies  of  his  soul.  This  sepa- 
ration of  the  human  spirit  from  the 
Divine  Spirit  does  not  extinguish  its 
existence  or  personality.  Man  is  still 
a  spiritual  being  altho,  in  the  technical 
sense,  not  spiritual.  This  twofold  use 
of  the  word  appears  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

The  emissaries  and  principalities  of 
Satan  are  termed  "the  spiritual  hosts 
of  wickedness. "  St.  John,  referring  to 
the  city  which  in  its  abyssmal  corrup- 
tion crucified  the  Lord,  speaks  of  it  as 
the  great  city  ''which  spiritually  is 
called  Sodom  and  Egypt"  Thus,  as 
the  word  moral  includes  that  which  is 
immoral,  the  word  spiritual  includes 
that  which  is  unspiritual. 

in.  In  its  ordinary  and  technical  use, 
however,  the  word  spiritual  indicates 
a  soul  that  has  been  made  alive  unto 
God.  Within  certain  limitations  the 
words  moral,  personal,  and  spiritual 
are  coordinate,  synonymous,  identical. 
But  the  Christian  use  of  the  latter 
term  lifts  it  at  once  to  a  unique  and 
divine  supremacy.  It  is  very  signifi- 
cant that  the  word  ''moral"  is  not 
a  biblical  term.  Morality  carries  with  it 
no  suggestion  of  religion.  Spirituality 
is  wholly  a  religious  term,  and  may  be 
defined  as  the  vitalizing  of  the  soul  of 
man  by  the  life  of  God.  All  the  ac- 
companiments and  products  and  instru- 
ments of  this  Spirit-given  life  are  also 
termed  spiritual.  For  example,  the 
body  of  resurrected  and  glorified  saints 
is  called  a  spiritual  body :  «.6.,  a  body 
animated  and  controlled  only  by  the 
rational  soul  as  it  in  turn  is  animated 
and  possessed  by  the  indwelling  Holy 
Spirit.  The  divine  gifts  bestowed 
upon  Christians  are  termed  spiritual 
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gifts ;  the  law  under  which  they  live,  a 
spiritual  law ;  the  food  of  their  souls, 
spiritual  meat  and  drink ;  the  thoughts, 
opinions,  precepts,  and  maxims  ascrib- 
able  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
their  souls,  spiritual.  St.  Peter  terms 
a  body  of  worshiping  Christians  a  spir- 
itual house. 

lY.  We  have  Just  said  that  spiritual- 
ity is  the  state  of  a  soul  yitalized  by 
the  Divine  Spirit  and  made  alive  unto 
God.  Further  analysis  will  interpret 
this  definition. 

1.  Spirit  is  a  word  that  includes  all 
the  faculties  of  the  soul,  all  the  attri- 
butes of  personality :  the  intellect,  the 
affections,  and  the  will.  The  intellectual 
can  be  divorced  from  the  spiritual,  but 
the  spiritual  can  never  be  divorced  from 
the  intellectual.  That  is,  if  a  man  is 
spiritual  his  intellect  is  touched  with 
the  divine  life  and  comes  under  the 
power  of  the  divine  baptism.  One 
word  may  describe  this  mental  quick- 
ening and  illumination— vision.  The 
pure  in  heart  shall  see  Qod. 

Under  the  renewing  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  the  reason  and  intellect 
find  themselves  in  new  relations  and  in 
a  new  attitude  to  truth.  The  spirit- 
uality of  Augustine  manifested  itself 
intellectually  in  a  complete  change  of 
thought.  Well  has  it  been  said  that  an 
unclean  mind  can  no  more  understand 
spiritual  things  than  a  worm  can  un- 
derstand the  splendor  of  Dante's  song. 
''This  supreme  fact  rules  out  of  the 
category  of  spiritual  religion  all  such 
men  as  Goethe,  Robert  Bums,  and  Vol- 
taire. Goethe  was  a  roue.  The  warm- 
est friends  of  Bums  gladly  draw  a  veil 
over  the  delinquencies  of  his  moral  life. 
Voltaire  was  one  of  the  vilest,  as  he  was 
one  of  the  ablest,  of  mankind.  ** 

Professor  Fisher  says :  **  The  Chris- 
tian believer  has  no  occasion  to  be  dis- 
quieted when  men  excelling  in  science 
or  scholarship  stand  aloof  from  the 
Gospel,  or  even  profess  atheism.  If 
the  secret  of  unbelief,  or  its  inmost 
source,  be  the  alienation  of  the  heart 
from  God,  what  is  there  in  mere  intel- 
lectual culture  to  furnish  a  remedy?** 


The  emphasis  of  Paul's  first  letter  to 
the  Corinthians  in  its  opening  chapters 
is  laid  upon  this  incapacity  of  the 
mightiest  intellect  to  discern,  through 
natural  endowment,  the  things  of  God. 
He  afilrms  that  regeneration  liberates 
and  enlightens  the  mind ;  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  operates  directly  on  the 
mental  faculties,  adjusting  reason  and 
intellect  to  the  Divine  Reason,  and 
enabling  man  to  think  God's  thought 
and  interpret  His  purposes.  Nature 
and  revelation  become  new  worlds  to 
the  devout  believer.  The  astronomer 
looks  into  the  heavens  and,  with  Kepler, 
exclaims :  **  O  God,  I  am  thinking  Thy 
thoughts  after  Thee  1  **  This  is  spirit- 
uality, apiritual-mindedness ;  the  mind 
of  Christ  possessing  the  mind  of  the 
scientist.  Interpretation  of  God  in 
nature  and  discernment  of  His  presence 
in  Scripture  are  impossible  without  this 
spiritual  adjustment  to  God  which  is 
wrought  through  the  renewing  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  that  is  spirit- 
ual judgeth  or  disceraeth  all  things, 
while  he  himself  is  discerned  by  no 
man  who  is  not  in  like  manner  intellec- 
tually illuminated  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Danger  in  the  modem  critical  study  of 
the  Bible  can  come  only  from  briDiant 
scholarship  that  has  not  learned  to 
think  God's  thoughts  and  is  incapable 
of  discerning  or  interpreting  the  super- 
natural. **•  No  man  can  say  that  Jesus 
is  Lord  but  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  **  and 
to  be  incompetent  to  discern  the  his- 
toric significance  of  His  divine  person- 
ality and  work  is  to  be  absolutely  and 
inherently  incompetent  to  deal  with 
problems  touching  inspiration,  revela- 
tion, miracles,  and  the  possibility  of 
fellowship  with  God. 

Spirituality  brings  the  intellect  into 
harmony  with  the  divine  reason  in 
every  realm  of  thought :  in  science,  art, 
philosophy,  commerce,  and  law,  as  well 
as  in  religion.  The  technical  use  of 
this  word  associates  it  principally  with 
religious  experience,  with  the  capacity 
to  know  and  interpret  God  in  the  realm 
of  character. 

Christianity  is  a  rational  religion  and 
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summons  into  activity  man's  highest 
intelligence.  It  will  aid  much  in  dis- 
placing false,  shallow »  one-sided,  and 
distorted  views  of  religious  experience, 
to  keep  distinctly  before  believers  the 
fact  that  the  intellect  is  a  spiritual 
faculty.  Truth  is  apprehended  only 
by  the  intellect.  All  conquest  and  ad- 
vance in  the  realm  of  thought ;  all  the 
mighty  discoveries  which  unveil  God 
to  men  and  help  humanity  on  toward 
the  goal  of  ultimate  attainment  in 
Christ,  must  be  achieved  by  the  intel- 
lect. This  faculty,  however,  can  rise 
to  its  sovereign  place  only  as  it  recog- 
nizes itself  as  the  instrument  of  the 
Spirit 

''The  men  who  have  been  in  the  full- 
est measure,  and  the  noblest  manner, 
under  the  prophetic  mind  of  the  Lord, 
the  masters  who  have  been  conscious  of 
their  Master  in  heaven,  and  who  have 
held  the  task  at  which  they  toiled  to 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  have  been 
the  great  leaders  in  history.  ^ 

The  ethical  and  religious  problems 
of  history  and  of  the  Bible  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  minds  not  thus  enlightened. 
The  intellect,  as  a  spiritual  faculty,  is 
qualified  to  apprehend  the  mind  of 
God  and  the  meaning  of  life  only  as  it 
brings,  and  in  proportion  as  it  brings, 
every  thought  into  captivity  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ. 

2.  Spirituality  ipanifests  itself,  sec- 
ondly, in  the  realm  of  the  affections. 
The  feelings  and  emotions  are  fertile 
soil  for  spiritual  life.  Love  is  the 
beginning  and  end  of  true  religion.  In 
ordinary  experience  passion  sways  the 
Boul.  Regulated  and  redeemed  passion 
introduced  into  roan  the  power  of  God. 
Feeling,  however,  is  not  religion; 
emotion  is  not  spirituality.  Ruinous 
excess,  fanaticism,  and  frenzy  have 
often  resulted  from  ignorance  of  this 
fact.  Fervor  is  an  essential  element  in 
all  devotion,  yet  the  outward  or  rather 
the  emotional  manifestation  of  fervor 
may  not  be  the  highest  form  of  spirit- 
uality, and  there  may  be  a  fervor  which 
is  the  very  opposite  of  this  exalted 
state. 


Spirituality  in  the  realm  of  the  affec- 
tions is  that  state  of  soul  in  which  the 
heart  with  its  purest  and  holiest  love  is 
centered  on  God  as  revealed  in  Christ. 
Through  an  absorbing  and  ever-domi- 
nant affection  Christ  becomes  the 
Christian's  ideal  and  sovereign ; 
Christ's  truth,  his  truth  ;  Christ's  king- 
dom, his  kingdom ;  Christ's  purpose  in 
life,  his  purpose ;  Christ's  holiness,  his 
unceasing  desire.  It  is  the  supreme 
and  specific  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
shed  abroad  God's  love  in  the  heart. 

The  word  spiritual  has  come  to  be 
definitive  and  exclusive  because  of  in- 
ferior grades  of  religious  character. 
Paul  spoke  of  carnal  Christians; 
modern  speech  means  the  same  by 
"worldly"  Christians.  The  proof  of 
personal  redemption  in  character, 
speech,  and  conduct  is  often  difiScult ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  soul's  life  Godward 
becomes  unceasingly  and  conspicu- 
ously manifest,  then  it  merits  recogni- 
tion by  being  universally  characterized 
as  spiritual.  The  commendation  sig- 
nifies that  the  life  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  dominant  and  visible  in  the  believ- 
er's life ;  that  he  is  a  Spirit-filled  man 
even  as  Stephen  was  **  full  of  the  Spirit " 
in  the  early  church.  An  intelligent 
emphasis  of  this  possibility  for  every 
Christian  is  not  sentiment  or  mysticism, 
but  is  the  standard  of  normal  piety 
presented  in  the  inspired  Word  and 
illustrated  and  confirmed  in  the  spirit- 
ual life  and  work  of  the  best  represen- 
tatives of  Christianity  in  every  age. 
Spiritual  life  that  does  not  in  some 
degree  reasonably  come  within  the 
realm  or  range  of  that  descriptive  and 
unmistakable  word,  **  spirituality, " 
subjects  itself  to  a  tremendous  chal- 
lenge from  the  world  as  to  its  genuine- 
ness. The  life  of  Christ  is  not  a  doubt- 
ful factor  in  the  life  of  true  disciples. 

3.  Spirituality  must  also  manifest 
itself  in  the  human  will.  I  have  said 
that  love  is  the  beginning  of  all  true 
religion  yet  only  as  it  summons  the  will 
to  cooperation  and  action.  The  scepter 
of  man's  power  and  the  glory  of  his 
personality  reside  in  the  will.    Choice 
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aod  decision  are  effected  here.  The 
affections  present  incentives,  the  intel- 
lect estimates  their  worthiness,  the  will 
decides  upon  the  course  of  action.  This 
trinity  of  mental  operation  is  necessary 
in  all  normal  manhood.  Impulse  and 
passion  may  displace  reason  and  over- 
ride or  ignore  the  will,  but  the  process 
that  conducts  man  to  God  begins  in 
the  exercise  of  his  own  spiritual  sover- 
eignty under  the  guidance  of  the  divine 
Spirit.  Too  great  emphasis  can  not  be 
laid  upon  the  manifestation  of  spiritual 
life  in  this  department  of  man's  being. 
A  spiritually  minded  man  is  one  whose 
will  is  set  on  God,  as  well  as  intellect 
and  affections.  With  every  fiber  of 
his  moral  being  he  has  laid  hold  of 
Christ  and  the  activities  of  his  soul  are 
imder  the  guidance  and  dominion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Spiritually  this  is 
the  only  quality  that  can  contend  with 
and  overpower  the  temptations  of  the 
world.  In  the  strife  of  commercial 
competition,  in  political  rivalry  for 
power,  in  social  standards  of  self- 
indulgence,  in  the  earthly  affinities  of 
man's  physical  being,  his  only  security 
is  on  the  higher  altitudes  of  spiritual 
living,  where  all  the  faculties  of  his  soul 
are  voluntarily  and  Joyfully  under  the 
dominion  and  guidance  of  Christ's  in- 
dwelling Spirit  When  intellect, 
heart,  and  will  force  their  energies 
reverently  and  affectionately  upon  him, 
love— a  passionate,  ever-present,  ever- 
dominant  love— is  the  result.  This  is 
the  triune  sphere  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
indwelling  and  activity,  and  the  char- 
acter of  such  a  God-centered  and  Spirit- 
fllled  life  is  described  by  the  one  ex- 
alted word  spirituality. 


E7KN  AND  TUITE  UNIONS. 
By   C.   Crozat    Converse,     LL.D., 

HiGHWOOD,   N.  J. 

The  setting  of  but  one  hymn  to  one 
tune  in  hymnal-making  should  be  the 
rule ;  and  that  hymn  and  tune  should 
suit  each  other  better  than  any  other 
setting  of  them.  Such  a  setting's  ad- 
vantages are :  A  more  than  haphazard 


fitting  of  words  to  tune ;  facility  for  the 
memorizing  of  words  and  tune ;  musi- 
cal variety  in  a  hymnal's  contents; 
verbal  and  musical  union.  A  tune's 
individuality  comes  into  closer  sympa- 
thy with  some  hymns  than  with  others, 
and  often  with  one  than  with  all 
others.  To  find  and  marry  it  to  that 
one  the  hymnal  maker  should,  and 
doubtless  does,  labor;  and,  when  in 
doubt  as  to  the  union  effected  by  him, 
he  can  do  as  is  done  in  some  hymnals, 
group  several  hymns  with  one  tune, 
leaving  to  the  hymnal-user  the  choice 
of  hymn  and  tune  adaptation. 

The  Greeks  were  more  fastidious  and 
exacting  in  their  verse  and  tune  adap- 
tations than  we  are ;  hence  their  divi- 
sion of  music  into  the  grave  Doric, 
soberly  glad  Lydian,  madrigalicuEolic, 
martial  Phrygian,  and  sentimental 
Ionic.  Every  Grecian  profession, 
even,  had  its  special  songs.  If  modem 
discrimination  in  word  and  tune  set- 
ting approximated  theirs,  that  feeling 
in  the  singer's,  or  listener's,  mind 
which  the  words  should  cause,  might 
more  certainly  follow  the  singing  of  a 
hymn  than — ^in  some  oases  of  unhappy 
mis-mating — it  does  now;  cases  in 
which  Ionic  music  is  set  to  Doric 
thought,  or  Phrygian  to  Lydian.  Good 
old  Ravenscrof  t  recognizes,  in  his  book 
of  Psalm  tunes,  the  importance  of 
proper  settings,  when  referring  to  the 
wise  and  pleasing  songs  of  Amphion 
and  Orpheus  and  their  influences  on 
animate  and  inanimate  nature. 

Two  points  of  excellence  in  hymn 
and  tune  adapting  may  be  inferred  from 
the  foregoing  statements,  namely : 

The  setting  of  one  hymn  to  one  tune. 
The  harmony  of  character  between  that 
hymn  and  that  tune. 

Another  point  of  excellence,  which 
does  not  wholly  obtain  in  any  hymno- 
logic  school  as  yet,  but  which  modem 
literary  and  musical  tastes  more  and 
more  require,  is  the  setting  of  each 
syllable  to  a  separate  tone.  The  Ger- 
man and  English  hymn  and  tune 
adapters  do  not  wholly  defer  to  this 
exaction.    The  great  German  composer^ 
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Wagner,  urges  its  application  to  all 
song.  The  great  English  composer, 
Bennett,  observed  it,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, in  compiling  his  hymnal,  short  of 
a  radical  tune-change. 

A  compromise  is  being  effected  nowa- 
days by  some  composers  in  observing 
it  in  the  melody  but  not  in  the  subordi- 
nate harmonies.  The  adapter  who 
holds  this  point  will  care  for  the  syl- 
labic and  tonal  accents,  and  avoid  syl- 
labic repetition,  a  fault  which  has 
seriously  interfered  with  the  devo- 
tional effect  on  the  listener  of  such  in- 
stances 1 


*"nioa  art  my  sal,  my  sal,  my  salvation^s 
God." 

**fle  will  take  the  pil,  the  pil,  the  pilgrim 
home." 

*Oh  seise  the  flee,  the  flee,  the  fleeting 
hours." 

As  only  short  sentences,  such  as,  ^  They 
that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy, " 
are  used  in  fugues,  their  breaking  up 
into  fragments  and  fugal  repetitions 
may  be  taken  as  fugal  necessities  and 
condoned  by  the  listener,  who  has 
caught  their  first  orderly  utterance  and 
meaning,  because  fugues  or  "fugue- 
tunes**  are  intended  only  for  choir-use. 
A  proper  observance  of  these  points 
of  excellence  in  hymn  and  tune  setting 
would  unify  the  hynm  and  tune  In  a 
coequality,  and  not  after  the  manner 
of  the  old  Blackstonian  maxim  that 
the  husband  (tune)  and  wife  (hymn) 
are  one,  but  the  husband  is  that  one. 
Such  hymns  and  tune  unities  doubtless 
led  some  of  the  early  church  fathers, 
as  Sir.  W.  Temple  says,  to  esteem  the 
love  of  music  a  sign  of  predestination ; 
a  thing  divine  and  reserved  for  the 
felicities  of  heaven  itself.  I  think 
Plato  would  say  that  some  of  our 
modem  verbo-tonal  convolutions  in 
hymn-setting,  which  mystify  the  list- 
ener regarding  the  word -meanings, 
qualify  his  statement  that  ''music  has 
as  great  influence  over  the  mind  as  the 
air  has  over  the  body ;"  for  surely,  so 
far  as  psalmody  is  concerned,  the  li£t- 
ener  must  understand  what  the  singer 
aings  to  have  his  experience  justify 
Plato's  comparison,  or  verify  Martin 


Luther's  saying,  "The  notes  give  life 
to  the  text. "  Vergil  took  verbo-tonal 
unity  for  granted  when  saying,  "  Sing 
thou  the  notes,  and  I  will  sing  the 
words. " 

Many  a  modem  hymn,  with  its  tone- 
groups  and  elongated  syllables,  would 
go  unsung  by  Vergil  could  he  be  con- 
fronted with  such  modem  hymnic  im- 
provements. St.  Ghrysostom  must 
have  had  verbo-tonal  unity  in  mind 
when  commending  "modulated  verse 
and  divine  songs  harmoniously  com- 
posed." 

Numberless  are  the  syllable-stretch- 
ing examples,  in  new  and  old  hymn  and 
tune  unions,  which  the  reader  may  find 
in  our  hymnals.  The  piece  called 
"  China  **  is  a  well-known  one.  Its  ten- 
derly sweet  melody,  when  caressingly 
played  on  a  violin,  pleases  the  ear. 
When  sung  to  its  usual  word-note,  be- 
ginning, "  Why  do  we  mourn  departing 
friends?"  its  long-drawn  syllables  are 
less  pleasing.  Modify  its  melody  by 
giving  each  syllable  but  one  note,  and 
the  objectionable  word-stretching  is 
eliminated  from  it. 

Hymn  and  tune  unions  limited 
wholly  to  having  but  one  tone  to  each 
syllable,  would  be  too  bald  and  unflu- 
ent  musically,  to  satisfy  the  ear.  Tet 
the  rule  for  hymn  and  tune  unions 
doubtless  should  be.  One  tone  to  each 
syllable. 

''INDITZDUAL  OUFS:"  A  WAZXITa 
DBEAtf. 

By  Rev.  Watson  J.  Young. 

Whilb  reading  The  Homtletio 
Review  for  November,  I  found  a  re- 
quest that  ministers  and  others  should 
give  their  experiences  and  suggestions 
in  regard  to  individual  cups  in  com- 
munion services.  Not  having  had  any 
personal  experience  in  the  matter,  I  fell 
into  a  reverie  which  grew  into  the 
nature  of  a  dream. 

It  seemed  that  I  was  in  the  far-famed 
city  of  Utopia,  having  arrived  on  the 
Crank  and  Utopian  Railroad,  late  Sat- 
urday night.  It  was  my  purpose  to 
spena  the  Sabbath  in  the  city,  and  to 
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attend  public  worship  in  one  of  the 
numerous  churches  with  which  the  city 
abounded.  On  examining  the  church 
directory  I  found  it  was  announced 
that  there  would  be  a  **  Disunion  Ser- 
vice,"  at  the  "Church  of  the  Holy 
Dishwashers,  ^  Rev.  Microbus  Bacil- 
licidus,  rector,  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
thither  I  determined  to  go.  On  making 
due  inquiry  I  was  directed  to  a  very 
handsome  structure,  adorned  with 
towers,  and  stained  glass,  and  marble, 
from  which  a  chime  of  bells  was  Just 
beginning  to  send  forth  musical  notes, 
but  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear 
the  bells  play  the  same  tune  which  I 
had  once  heard  in  the  army,  when  a 
man  who  had  deserted  had  been 
brought  back  that  he  might  be  dis- 
missed with  more  formality,  and  to  the 
sound  of  music,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  brigade. 

On  entering  the  church  the  rubber- 
gloved  usher  directed  me  to  tiie  disin- 
fecting room,  and  on  entering  the  door 
I  perceived  a  distinct  and  overpowering 
odor  of  carbolic  acid,  and  I  found  that 
not  only  was  every  one  expected  to 
wash  in  a  weak  solution  of  the  acid, 
but  numerous  fine  nozzles  were  spray- 
ing the  clothing  of  all  who  were  pres- 
ent, and  preparing  them  to  diffuse  an 
odor  of  sanctity  (?)  through  the  church. 

Ftom  the  disinfecting  room  I  went 
into  the  church  kitchen  where  I  found 
the  rector,  armed  with  a  powerful 
microscope,  directing  the  labors  of  the 
deacons  and  deaconesses,  who  were 
engaged  in  washing  in  carbolized 
water  the  individual  cups  used  in  the 
services  of  the  church.  Each  cup  as 
washed  was  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  rector,  who  examined  it  attentively 
with  his  microscope,  and  wo  to  the 
unfortunate  official  on  whose  cup  a 
microbe  was  foimd  sporting,  for  never 
did  he  rebuke  sin  with  haft  the  vigor 
and  loathing  with  which  he  rebuked 
the  unfortunate  person  who  had  not 
sufficiently  washed  his  cup.  I  saw, 
however,  that  it  was  only  the  outside 
of  the  cup  that  was  washed  and  that  he 
examined. 

On  looking  more  closely  at  the  cups 
I  saw  that  each  one  bore  the  name  of 
some  one  person,  and  on  inquiring  the 
reason,  I  was  told  that  no  person  could 
belong  to,  or  take  the  Sacrament  In,  that 
church  without  having  an  individual 
cup,  "  And  of  course,^  said  the  Rev. 
Microbus,  "if  the  cups  were  held  in 
common  it  would  be  as  if  all  drank  out 
of  one  cup. " 

At  length  the  work  was  done,  and 
the  rector,  deacons,  and  deaconesses, 
loaded  the  cups,  all  duly  inspected  and 
approved,  into  several  large  baskets. 


and,  summoning  the  porters,  had  them 
carried  up  into  the  church. 

The  Rev.  Microbus  took  for  his  text, 
"Pure  religion,  and  undefiled,  is  to 
keep  himself  unspotted  from  the 
world.  *"  He  said  that  "the  text  had 
formerly  had  something  in  it  about  vis- 
iting the  widow  and  orphan  in  their 
affliction,  but  it  had  been  found  that 
this  involved  contact  with  the  germs  of 
disease  and  mingling  with  the  world, 
and  consequently  it  was  in  direct  oppo- 
sition, not  only  to  keeping  one's  self 
unspotted  from  the  world,  but  also  to 
all  esthetic  religion,  and  therefore  the 
text  had  been  revised  to  suit  the  cul- 
ture of  the  times.  It  had  been  found 
necessaryto  revise  a  great  deal  of  the 
Bible.  Why,  the  Apostle  Paul  had 
even  directed  the  churches  of  Rome, 
Corinth,  and  Thessalonica  to  greet  one 
another  with  a  holy  kiss,  and  Peter  had 
fallen  into  the  same  error,  not  under- 
standing how  deadly  a  thinj;  a  kiss  is. 
But  at  Uie  present  day  all  this  has  been 
revised,  and  now  no  one  kisses  unless 
the  lips  of  both  parties  have  been  dis- 
infected. ** 

"  In  the  same  manner, "  said  the  Rev. 
Microbus,  "we  have  been  compelled  by 
the  demands  of  esthetic  Christianity  to 
change  the  Communion  service,  and  we 
read,  'The  cups  of  blessing  which  we 
bless,'  'after  the  same  manner  He  took 
the  cups  when  He  had  supped,  sayine. 
These  cups  are  the  Kew  Testament  m 
My  blood, '  'For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this 
bread,  and  drink  these  cups.'  And 
also  in  the  accounts  in  the  Evangelists 
we  have  changed  Matt.  xxvi.  27  to 
read,  'And  betook  the  cups  and  gave 
thanks,  and  gave  them  to  them,  say- 
ing. Drink  ye  all  of  them. '  And  so  m 
Mark  xiv.  28,  and  Luke  xxii.  17. " 

After  sermon  they  were  about  to 
celebrate  the  sacrament,  in  which  the 
individual  cups  were  to  be  used.  But 
there  seemed  to  be  so  much  difficulty 
in  ^ettinff  the  right  cup  to  the  right 
individusJ ;  and  so  many  cups  had  been 
lost  or  mislaid  ;  and  so  many  members 
had  been  received  for  whom  no  cups 
had  been  provided  ;  and  so  many  men 
hauled  out  huge  microscopes  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  their  cups  to  see 
if  they  had  been  properly  disinfected  ; 
and  so  many  of  them  discovered  stray 
bacteria  on  the  edge  of  their  cups,  that 
confusion  reigned,  and  I  awoke  with 
the  noise,  saying  to  myself,  "This  may 
do  for  the  Rev.  Microbus  Bacillicidua 
and  the  church  of  the  Holy  Dish- 
washers, but  it  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  simple  ceremony  established 
by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  his  Apostles,  and  I  wUl 
none  of  it " 
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SERMONIC    CRITICISM. 


EzpoBitory  Freaohing. 

Intelligent  Christians  sometimes 
complain— and  with  good  reason— of 
the  amount  of  ranting  on  all  sorts  of  so- 
cial subjects  to  which  they  are,  in 
these  days,  compelled  to  listen,  from 
all  sorts  of  preachers,  clerical  and  lay. 
We  have  of  late  been  subjected  to  a 
severe  and  extended  infliction  of  this 
kind  on  humanitarian  schemes,  land 
division,  single-tax  theory,  and  what 
not.  It  was  largely  from  the  class  of 
persons  so  well  described  by  Paul  in 
writing  to  Timothy ;  **  Desiring  to  be 
teachers  of  the  law;  understanding 
neither  what  they  say,  nor  whereof 
they  afllrm ;"  or,  in  more  modem  Eng- 
lish, **  knowing  neither  uiiwit  they  are 
talking,  nor  abovX  whai  they  are  talk- 
ing." 

If  the  people  will  hold  their  preach- 
ers more  to  exposition  of  God's  Word, 
we  think  it  would  result  in  somewhat 
of  relief ;  as  these  glib  talkers  would, 
at  least,  then  have  something  to  talk 
about. 

Take,  for  example,  Ezekielxlv.  1-25, 
what  a  grand  subject  it  opens  before 
the  mind— in  contrast  with  the  humani- 
tarianism  of  the  day,  which  can  do 
Dothing  for  us,  though  it  promises  so 
much.  Ezekiel's  great  theme  in  this 
chapter  is — 

Beligion  is  tlie  Only  True  Basis 
of  Equity.  This  takes  in  and  covers 
aU  tne  spheres  of  life. 

1.  It  is  seen  in  the  impartial  distri- 
bution of  land  (verses  1-^) .  It  results 
in  absolute  fairness  to  all. 

2.  It  is  seen  in  the  accurate  adjust- 
ment and  use  of  weights  and  measures 
(verses  9-18) .  It  regenerates  and  lifts 
up  business  transactions. 

8.  It  is  seen  in  regulating  the  ordi- 
nances of  worship.  Genuine  religion 
renews  the  soul  and  thus  prepares  it  to 
deal  fairly  with  Qod  and  man. 

Or,  to  take  up  a  shorter  passage. 


consisting  of  the  first  nine  verses  of 
this  chapter.  What  a  rich  subject  is 
opened,  without  any  thought  of  single 
tax,  or  any  other  hobby  of  which  the 
average  minister  knows  next  to  noth- 
ing, and  the  average  socialistic  talker 
still  less.  It  is  a  full  presentation  of— 
The  Land  Ctuestion.  Note  the 
points: 

1.  Qod's  Word  recognizes  the  Di- 
vine ownership  (verse  1). 

2.  It  sanctions  a  distribution  in  har- 
mony with  the  rights  and  claims  of  all 
classes  (verses  2-8). 

8.  It  does  not  countenance  unjust 
exactions,  or  the  oppression  of  the 
weak  by  the  strong  (verse  8) . 

4.  By  its  equitable  settlement  it  re- 
moves temptation  to  robbery  and 
vnrong  (verse  9) . 

Examination  of  the  Scriptures  with 
the  aid  of  the  **  Preacher's  Homiletic 
Commentary, "  or  some  similar  work, 
will  suggest  thousands  of  rich  exposi- 
tory themes  to  the  preacher,  and  will 
save  people  many  needless  inflictions. 


Znfelioities  of  Xaaner  and  Speech. 

Next  to  bad  matter  in  a  preacher's 
discourses  and  pulpit  exercises,  faults 
of  manner  and  style  perhaps  result  in 
greatest  harm.  Often  these  are  little 
matters  that  might  readily  be  cured. 
We  knew  one  distinguished  minister 
who  always  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
distant,  left-hand  comer  of  the  lofty 
ceiling  of  his  audience-room.  He 
preached  ])is  congregation  out  of 
church.  We  knew  another,  equally 
able  and  distinguished,  who  fixed  only 
a  blank  gaze  upon  vacancy.  One  of 
the  good  sisters,  who  had  been  kept 
many  weeks  from  service  by  a  painful 
accident,  approached  him.  when  able  to 
get  to  church  again,  with  an  expression 
of  her  regret  and  sense  of  loss.  She 
was  met  by  a  bluflf,  half-brutal  recep- 
tion :  **  Oh,  I  never  see  anybody  in  my 
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egationl  It  is  such  a  blessed 
to  preach  the  Gospel  that  I 
think  whether  any  one  is  here  I" 
reached  his  congregation  out  and 
If  out. 

iistinguished  doctor  of  divinity, 
pplying  our  pulpit  for  us,  used 
s  to  pray  :  **  O  Lord,  we  thank 
for  this  beautiful  earth,  varie- 
with  fruits  and  flowers"— pro-' 
;ing  the  %  long  in  ya-ri'e-gat-ed, 
ccenting  it.  It  was  fun  for  the 
I  people ;  but  it  wholly  destroyed 
Eect  of  the  sermon  upon  them, 
minister  can  not  guard  too  care- 
against  preacher-manners,  or 
tier-oddities. 


Faulty  DloUon. 

Thb  preacher  should  study  very 
carefully  everything  pertaining  to  cor- 
rect diction ;  not  for  the  sake  of  finical 
niceness  or  exactness,  but  to  avoid  any- 
thing that  might  take  away  from  the 
power  of  his  Gospel  message.  The  use 
of  "avocation**  for  "vocation,"  of 
"transpire"  for  "occur,"  or  of  "but 
what"  for  "but  that,"  may  stumble 
some  precious  soul  irremediably.  An 
intelligent  man  wonders  how  such 
blunders  are  possible  after  years  of 
specifd  training,  and  is  quite  likely  to 
attribute  them  to  want  of  brains  and 
earnestness. 

Don't  pronounce  again,  as  if  spelled 
agane;  extraordinary  as  if  spelled 
extray-cTdina/ry;  homage,  as  if  spelled 
omij. 


HELPFUL    DATA    IN   CURRENT    LITERATURE. 


Biru:  IN  Appeal,  by  K  J.  Dillon. 
nporary  Review^  January,  1806.  Leon- 
M>tt  Publication  Ckunpany,  281  Broad- 
few  York.  The  Speaker^  of  London, 
I  of  this  as  ''a  terrible  article  by  Dr. 
Dillon,  which  ouffht  to  be  read  by 
70ter  in  Europe  and  America  and  by 
minister  of  religion,  ...  a  story  of 
ate  and  refined  outraf^,  passins:  the 
ilty,  one  would  have  tnouKht,  of  even 
ipanv  of  fiends.**  Dr.  Dillon  is  the 
pondent  of  The  Daily  Telegraph  in 
lia.  The  Spectator  of  London  calls  it 
orst  account  yet  published  of  the  hor- 
erpetrated  by  the  Turks  in  Armenia** 
lorrible,  indeed,  that  it  would  be  in- 
le  were  it  not  confirmed  from  many 
lources.  And  yet  Europe  and  America 
m  with  indifference!  Will  the  con- 
»  of  the  civilized  world  ever  be 
f 

lies  JkND  80010LOOT,  by  W.  H.  Mallock. 
Review  and  publishers.  This  is  a  con- 
on  of  the  discussion  begrun  in  the 
ber  number  of  The  Contemporary^ 
\  in  the  January  number  of  Tex  Homi- 

It  is  the  most  lucid  and  thorough- 
Bxhibitioa  of  the  shallowness  of  the 
ciological  twaddle  that  we  have  any- 
Been.  Beginning  at  the  point  at  which 
mer  paper  left  the  subject,  Mr.  Mal> 
akes  the  following  points: 
Social  Evolution  not  coextensive  with 

Progrest.  Evolution  is  the  orderly 
ce   of  the   unintended.    The  funda- 

error  of  Darwin  and  Spencer  and  all 
chool  just  here,  is  shown  to  be  the 
Ion  of  evolution  with  progress.  The 
'  involves  only  '^unintended  sequence,** 
tter,  ** intended  sequence;**  so  that  in 
tter,  mind,  man,  great  men  become 
al  factors.    This  is  abundantly  illus- 

he  struggle  which  causes  Social  Prog- 
a  struggle  of  the  few  against  Vie  few. 
ttruggte  fundamentally  different  from 
rwinian  Struggle  for  existence. 
I  struggle  to  which  specifically  mod- 
>gres8  is  due  is  ''a  struggle  of  the  few 
t  the  few.  and  is  not  a  struggle  to  ap- 
Eite  wealth,  but  a  struggle  to  produce 
.**   Great  addition  to  the  aggregate  of 


wealth  has  resulted  from  **tbe  efforts  of  the 
more  strenuous  and  more  highly  gifted  com- 
petitors.** Legitimate  competition,  there- 
fore, instead  of  being  ''brigandage,**  has 
vastly  increa8«>d  the  wealth  and  comforts  of 
the  masses  of  the  people.  The  error  embod- 
ied in  the  struggle  for  survival— the  keynote 
of  Darwinism  and  the  dominating  principle 
of  Mr.  Kidd*B  social  evolution— is  clearly 
exposed. 

VI.  The  struggle  of  the  Few  against  the 
Few  resulting  tn  the  Domination  of  the 
Fittest^  is  as  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  Civilization  as  it  is  for  its  progress. 

Errors  touching  these  points  pervade  mod- 
em sociological  teaching,  but  especially  the 
teachings  of  those  who  are  socialists  or  those 
**  infiuenced  by  socialistic  sympathies.  **  They 
permeate  all  the  thinking  of  such  men  as 
Mr.  Kidd  and  Mr.  Bellamy,  and  much  of  the 
popular  current  literature.  The  real  strucgls 
means  life  and  not  death.  **The  fittestTuie 
survivors,  the  winners,  instead  of  depriving 
the  majority  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  on 
the  contrary,  increase  those  means,  and 
their  unsuccessful  rivals  are  defeated,  not 
by  being  deprived  of  the  means  of  living, 
but  only  of  the  profits  and  privileges  that 
come  from  directing  others.** 

In  the  face  of  all  Mr.  Spencer *s  theorizing 
against  "great  men**  as  a  factor  in  social 
progress,  Mr.  Mallock  concludes  that,  "in 
any  study,  therefore,  of  sociology,  of  social 
evolution,  of  social  progress,  the  first  step 
to  be  taken  is  to  study  the  part  played  by 
great  men.** 

This  is  easily  the  clearest  and  ablest  pres- 
entation that  has  thus  far  been  made  of  the 
relations  of  "Physics  and  Sociology.**  and  it 
has  the  advantage  of  furnishing  abundant 
concrete  illustrations  of  the  principles  laid 
down.  No  intelligent  man— especially  min- 
ister—who is  giving  any  attention  to  this 
subject,  can  afford  not  to  read  Mr.  Mallock*8 
papers  in  The  Contemporary. 

Christian  Socioloot,  by  James  A.  Quarles, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  Presbyterian  Quarterly  Re- 
view^ January,  1806.  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph 
&  Co.,  New  York.  This  is  an  able  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  general  subject  of 
which  it  treats.  Dr.  Quarles  distributes  so- 
ciologists into  three  schools: 
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1.  Those  who  hold  evolution  to  be  the  phll- 
osophio  baste  of  their  scieDce. 

8l  Those  who  hold  that  sociology  te  dis- 
tinctively an  economic  science,  not  exclu- 
sively founded  upon  biology. 

a  Those  who  reoofcnize  Providence  as  the 
author  of  all  social  laws  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  their  working. 

Id  the  **  presentation  of  such  scriptural 
facts,  truths,  and  principles  as  bear  upon 
the  social  relati<ms  which  men  sustain  to 
each  other,"  the  writer  lucidly  discusses: 
••Tlje  Origin  of  Society,"  "The  Basis  of 
Society,"  "The  Ethics  of  Society,"  "The 
Destiny  of  Society." 

TKb  North  American  Review  for  January, 
1896,  contains  three  articles  that  are  of  spe- 
cial value  to  the  minister.— The  first  is  Tbb 

FUTDIUI    Lm    AND    TBB    CONDITIOlf   OF    MaN 


Thbrbin,  by  Rt  Hon.  W.  K  Gladstone.  It 
is  the  first  of  a  series  based  upon  Butler's 
An(Uogy%  hut  intended  to  develop  broad 
reaches  of  thought  beyond  the  range  of  that 
great  work. —Toe  second  is  Forxxon  Mis- 
sions IN  TBB  Light  of  Fact,  by  Rev.  Judson 
Smith,  D.D..  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
A.  B.  0.  F.  M.  Dr.  Smith's  position  and  ex- 
perience enable  him  to  speisUt  as  an  expert 
and  authority  in  reply  to  tne  accusations  and 
inuendoes,  orisinating  in  shallow  ignorance 
and  blatant  infidelity,  that  have  occupied  so 
much  space  of  late  in  the  secular  papers.  —The 
third  article  is  Tex  Crisis  in  thb  East,  by 
Earl  Blind.  It  recalls  the  efforts  at  reform 
in  Turkey  in  1876  and  their  hopeful  begin- 
ning and  dismal  failure,  and  gives  a  view  of 
the  condition  of  affairs  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Russophobe,  socialist,  and  hu- 
manitarian. 


NOTICES   OF    BOOKS   OF   HOMILETIC   VALUE. 


The  Christian  Dootrinb  of  Immortautt. 
By  Stewart  D.  F.  Salmond,  M.A.,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Theology,  Free  Church  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen.    Edinburgh,  Scotland:  T. 
and  T.  Clark,  1806.     Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner*s  Sons,  New  York.    Price  $6  net. 
This  thick  octavo  of  over  700  pages  is  the 
most  elaborate  and  thorough  study  of  i(s 
subject— a  subject  of  absorbing  and  perpet- 
ual interest  to  mankind— that  has  ever  been 
undertaken.    The  author  states  clearly  his 
point  of  view: 

"The  present  inquiry  limits  itself  to  the 
question.  What  is  the  witness  of  Scripture 
on  the  subject?  The  words  of  Christ  are  to 
me  the  highest  authority,  beyond  which  I 
seek  no  other.  .  .  .  For  convenience*  sake  the 
subject  of  the  book  is  described  as  the  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  of  ImmorUUity .  But  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  word  *  Immortality  *  is  used 
in  the  large  sense  which  Paul  gives  it  when 
he  speaks  of  *  this  mortal  *  putting  on  *  im- 
mortality.* Life,  eternal  life,  the  inmior- 
tality  of  the  man,  not  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  is  the  message  of  the  Bible,  alike  in 
Old  Testament  and  in  New,  in  Christ  and  in 
apostle,  in  John  and  in  Paul.  " 

His  study  of  the  subject  has  not  carried 
him  off  into  any  of  the  popular  and  attrac- 
tive but  superficial  views  of  the  day.    He 

^^The  result  has  been  to  confirm  me  in  the 
conviction  that  the  teaching  of  Christ  and 
the  whole  burden  of  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion make  the  present  life  decisive  for  the 
futura" 

The  work  is  divided  Into  six  books— ex- 
pansions of  six  lectures  originally  delivered 
ID  Edinburgh,  the  thirteenth  series  of  the 
Cunningham  Lectures  connected  with  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The  themes  of 
the  books  are:  1.  "The  Ethnic  Preparation." 
2.  "The  Old  Testament  Preparation."  8. 
" Christ *s  Teaching."  4.  "The  General  Apos- 
tolic Doctrine."  &  "The  Pauline  Doctrine." 
t.  "Conclusions." 

The  last  book  is  especially  valuable  in  Its 
«»™™»n^of  oondusiona  After  showing 
what  Christianity  has  done  for  the  nope  of 
immortality,  in  translating  "a  guew.  a 
?^.S?'»*  j£°«i°f'  *  probability  into  a  cer- 
tainty." Dr.  Salmond  strenuously  sets  the 
teachings  of  Scripture  over  against  the  doc- 
trines of  annihilation  and  conditional  im- 
mortality, the  doctrine  of  restorationlam. 
and  allied  doctrine&  The  views  of  the 
whole  range  of  teachers,  on  these  Bubjects, 
are  thoroughly  canvassed  in  the  light  of  the 
Scriptures.    Bis  conclusion  is  as  follows: 

"The  doctrine  that  man*s  immortality  Is 
determined   by   the  spiritual    attitude    to 


which  he  commits  himself  here,  that  the 
moral  decision  made  in  the  brief  opportu* 
nity  of  this  life  is  final,  and  that  the  condi- 
tion consequent  on  it  in  the  other  world  is 
one  of  eternal  blessedness  or  the  opposite,  is 
a  doctrine  of  almost  overwhelming  gran- 
deur." 

The  Appendix  treats  of  "NirvAna  and  Ara- 
batship,^^The  Buddhist  View  of  Identi^," 
"Persian  Ideas  on  the  Fate  of  Souls,"  "The 
Interpretation  of  Job  xix.2&-^,"  and  other 
topica 

In  short  this  work  of  the  Scotch  professor 
—even  though  one  may  not  indorse  all  its 
positions  and  conclusions— is  so  fundamental 
and  comprehensive  as  to  claim  a  place  in  the 
library  of  any  minister  who  would  be  thor- 
oughly furniwed  to  give  instruction  to  his 
people  on  these  subjects  in  which  they  are 
always,  but  especially  just  now,  intensely 
interested.  It  is  a  big  book,  but  npon  an 
all- important  subject. 

Philosophy  of  Thbism.   By  Alexander  Camp- 
bell Fraser,  LL.D.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxford, 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphy- 
sics in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    Im- 
ported by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York,  I8M1    Price  $2  net. 
An  able  volume  of  the  Gifford  Lectures,  on 
the  problem  of  problems.    It  treats  of  "The 
Final  Problem  r  **The  Final  Problem  Ariic- 
ulated:  Ego,  Matter,  and  God;"  "Universal 
Materialism;"    "Panegoism;"   "Pantheism;" 
"Pantheistic  Necessity  and  Unity:  Spinosa;" 
"Universal  Nescience:  David  Hume^;  "Qod 
in  Nature;"  "Man  Supernatural";  "What  is 
Godr    Dr.  Fraser  is  one  of  the  best  known 
of  recent  Scottish  philosophers.    This  first 
series  of  lectures  is  to  be  followed  by  a  sec- 
ond series.    It  is  well  that,  after  Professor 
Pfieiderer,  of  Berlin,   was  allowed  on  the 
same  foundation,   contrary  to  the  express 
purpose  of  the  founder,  to  unsettle  the  faith 
of  men  with  his  Tfibingen  rationalism,  some 
one  should  be  called  to  help  settle  that  faith 
once  more. 

Patriarchal  Palestikb.    By  A.  H.  Sayce, 
Professor  of  Assyriology,  Oxford.    With  a 
Map.      London:    Society   for    Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.    New  York:  E.  and 
J.  B.  Young  &  Co.,  1896.    Price  $1.60. 
This  is  a  topographical,  ethnological,  and 
historical  reconstruction  of  the  Palestine  of 
the  age  of  the  Patriarchs,   by  the  distin- 
guished Oxford   archeologlst,   from   recent 
investigation  of  the  monuments  and  other 
archeoiogical  remains.    It  is  a  notable  con- 
tribution along  the  line  of  work  that  has  re- 
habilitated the  Patriarchs  and  Moses,  the 
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mediator  of  the  Old  Ooyenant,  and  put  to 
ooDfuBion  the  army  of  rationalistic  critics. 

Four  Enolisb  Humohists  of  the  Ninbtbknth 
Century.  By  William  Samuel  Lilly,  Hon- 
orary Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge. 
Lonaon:  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street, 
1896.    Price  $8. 

These  lectures,  on  Dickens.  Thackeray, 
George  Eliot,  and  Thomas  Carlyle,  are  like 
ever^hing  else  Mr.  Lilly  has  written— 
fresh,  suggestive,  and  stimulating.  The 
title  may  seem  a  trifle  misleading,  for  Mr. 
Lilly  treats  of  the  solemn,  rather  than  the 


humorous,  side  of  these  great  i^Titers.  He 
sees  the  humorist  in  Dickens  as  democrat, 
in  Thackeray  as  philosopher,  in  Qeoige  Eliot 
as  poet,  and  in  Carlyle  as  prophet. 

The  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  Lamentations 
OF  Jeremiah.    By  Walter  F.  Adeney,  M.  A.. 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  ana 
Church   History,    New    College,    London. 
New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son,  1806. 
This  is  a  richly  suggestive  book,  by  one 
who  seems  to  possess  the  poetic  and  spiritual 
Insight  so  peculiarly  requisite  to  an  under- 
standing of  these  exquisite  Hebrew  lyrios. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


Schools  for  Study  and  Culture. 

The  interest  manifested  in  the 
Schools  of  Bible  Study  and  of  Social 
Study,  started  in  the  January  number 
of  The  Homilbtio  Review,  has  been 
very  gratifying.  Pastors  are  arranging 
for  preachmg  on  these  subjects,  and 
leaders  in  the  Young  People's  Societies 
for  Bible  classes. 


Papers  on  Assyriology. 

Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  Pro- 
fessor McCurdy's  brief  paper  on  As- 
syriology,  heretofore  announced,  was 
not  prepared  for  the  present  number  of 
Tes  Review.  Instead  of  this  we  give 
our  readers  a  very  able  and  timely 
paper  by  that  great  Old  World  arcbe- 
ologist,  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce,  of  Oxford, 
England.  Prof essor  McCurdy  will  fur- 
nish an  elaborate  paper,  showing  the 
various  bearings  of  the  subject,  for  the 
March  number  of  The  Review. 


Christianity  in  Uadagasoar. 
Many  Christian  hearts  have  been 
saddened  by  the  recent  war  of  the 
French  upon  Madagascar.  The  pros- 
pect of  Roman  Catholic  domination  of 
the  island,  through  French  influence, 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  contemplated  cheer- 
fully. The  conversion  of  Madagascar 
to  Christianity  is  one  of  the  most  nota- 
ble miracles  of  modem  missions.  Many 
of  our  readers  have  doubtless  come 
upon  some  of  the  recent  reckless  mis- 
representations of  the  press  regarding 
the  Hovas  and  their  noble  Christian 
Queen.  We  reprint  from  The  Spectator, 
London,  the  following  letter,  from  An- 
tananarivo, the  capital  of  Madagascar, 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  7^  Spectator, 
setting  matters  in  their  true  light : 

"Sir:  Duriu^i:  the  twenty-four  years  of  my 
residence  in  Antananarivo.  I  have  been  a 
regular  reader  of  The  Spectator.  I  have  al- 
ways been  struck  with  your  fairness  in  belnjc 
willinK  to  insert  communications  in  correc- 
tion of  any  statements  made  in  your  paper 
that  are  thought  to  be  incorrect.  May  I 
therefore  ask  your  usual  courtesy  with  re- 
PHnted  in  the 


gard  to  a  statement  in  The  SpectcUor  of 
August  18th,  which  has  Just  arrived  here.  In 
that  number,  quoting  from  the  Antananarivo 
correspondent  of  The  Times,  the  statement  is 
made  that  the  *Queen  and  courtiers  take  to 

f ambling  of  the  most  reckless  description.* 
am  able  to  give  this  the  most  positive  con- 
tradiction. For  many  vears  now  there  has 
been  no  gambling  in  the  pres^ice  of  the 
Queen,  and  it  has  oeen  strictly  forbidden  In 
the  royal  palace.  I  am  perfectly  sure  that 
you  will  do  Justice  to  the  Christian  lady  who 
is  still  Queen  of  Madagascar,  by  inserting 
this  letter.  There  is  another  remark  in  the 
same  paper  I  should  like  to  notice.  You 
say  in  one  paragraph  that  'savages  are  some- 
times fantastic'— the  inference  being  that 
the  Hovas  are  savages.  Now,  such  a  state- 
ment could  be  made  by  no  one  who  knows 
the  Hovas  and  what  manner  of  people  they 
are.  May  I  give  you  one  fact?  A  mend  of 
mine  and  fellow-missionary  was  recently 
yisiting  the  churches  in  the  country  district 
under  his  care  in  this  province  of  Jenerione. 
At  one  place  he  came  to  be  found  one  of  the 
colored  troops  brought  over  in  the  French 
expedition.  He  was  taken  ill  and  unable  to 
keep  up  with  his  regiment,  and  so  remained 
behind  at  this  village.  When  my  friend  ar- 
rived there,  he  found  that  this  poor  fellow 
was  being  taken  care  of,  fed,  and  nursed,  by 
the  members  of  the  Christian  Endeayor  So- 
ciety of  the  place.  Where  do  the  savages 
come  in?~I  am.  Sir,  Hbnrt  E.  Clabx, 
**  Local  Secretary  of  the  Friends'  Foreign 
Mission  Association,  Doncaster  House,  Anta- 
nanarivo, November  16,  1886." 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  surpass  this 
in  our  most  Christian  courts  and  nations 


The  Noachic  Deluge. 

The  present  drift  toward  renewed 
scientific  belief  in  the  historical  accu- 
racy of  the  Scriptural  account  of  the 
Flood  is  very  suggestive.  The  great- 
est British  and  American  geological 
workers  and  thinkers— Professor  Prest- 
wich,  of  Great  Britain,  and  Sir.  J.  W. 
Dawson,  of  Canada — are  engaged  in 
demonstrating  that  the  Biblical  theory 
is  the  most  natural  explanation,  and 
that  in  its  utmost  integrity,  of  the 
geological  phenomena  that  have  re- 
cently been  brought  to  light.  Specula- 
tion has  had  its  day  and  sober  consider- 
ation and  interpretation  of  facts  must 
now  have  their  day.  We  expect  to  give 
the  readers  of  The  Review  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  from  both  these  great 
scientists  on  this  important  subject. 
United  States, 
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Uo  ®ur  ip^atrons. 


A  VILE  ATTACK  ON  THE  STANDARD  DICFIONARY. 


A  gr»Te  wrong  it  being  perpetrated  by  a  reprinter 
of  one  of  the  English  competitors  of  the  Funic  & 
Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary,  assisted  by  some  on- 
•cmpnloas  sgents  of  other  dictionaries— a  wrong  that 
cannot  be  excosed  by  the  exigencies  of  commercial 
riTSlry.  As  is  well  known,  in  all  unabridged  dic- 
tionaries it  is  necessary  to  give  the  definitions  of 
certatak  indelicate  words.  Eighteen  of  these  words 
<selected  oat  of  a  Tocabulary  of  over  300,000  terms  in 
the  Standard)  liave  been  collected  and  printed  with 
their  definitions  by  the  reprinter  of  this  English  dic- 
tionary, ahd  drcnlars  containing  them  are  being  dis- 
tribated  among  teachers,  school  tmstees,  and  parents 
all  through  this  country,  stirring  np  a  filthy  agitation 
that  will  end,  unless  frowned  down  by  the  pabllc  press 
4uid  other  leaders  of  public  opinion,  In  setting  people 
<»f  pmrient  minds  and  children  everywhere  to  search- 
ing dictionaries  for  this  class  of  words.  One  of  these 
publications  contains  such  outrageously  unjust  com- 
ments as  the  following : 

**  About  two  years  ago  ihfi  publishing  house  of  Funk 
A  Wagnalls  brought  into  tlie  world  a  monstrosity 
«ntitlea  the  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language.** 

**  So  far  as  rdates  to  its  collection  of  obscene,  filthy, 
blasphemous,  slang,  and  profane  words,  it  has  no 
counterpart  in  dictionaries  of  the  English  Language." 

It  IS  but  fair  to  the  press  and  scholars  of  England 
to  say  that  the  English  critics  have  m  no  way  seconded 
this  unfair  assault,  but  are  unanmious  hi  the  most 
vmqualified  indorsement  of  the  American  work,  the 
Standard  Dictionary,  expressing  in  many  ways  the 
came  opinion  as  that  of  the  St  Jameses  Budget 
[weekly  edition  of  the  St  Jameses  Gazette]  London, 
which  said: 

^  To  say  that  it  is  perfect  m  form  and  scope  is  not 
extravagance  of  praise,  and  to  say  that  it  is  the  most 
valuable  Dictionary  of  the  English  language  is  but  to 
vepeat  the  obvious.  The  Standard  Dictionary  should 
be  the  pride  of  literary  America  as  it  is  the  admiration 
ot  litenry  England.*^ 

The  Insincerity  of  this  attack  on  the  Standard  is 
•een  in  the  fact  that  nearly  every  one  of  these  18  words 
is  in'  the  English  work  published  by  this  reprinter, 
and  it  contains  other  words  so  grossly  indelicate  and 
-withiU  so  rarely  used  as  to  have  been  excluded  from 
the  Standard  and  from  nearly  all  the  other  dictionaries. 
Fifteen  out  of  the  eighteen  words  (and  others  of  the 
aame  daas)  are,  and  properly  so,  in  the  Century  Dic- 
tionary, and  they  are  to  be  found,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  in  every  other  reputable  unabridged  dic- 
tionary, and  this  class  of  words  is  invariably  recorded 
in  the  leading  dictionaries  of  all  languages. 

Since  this  attack  was  made,  we  have  submitted  to 
'Charios  A.  Dana  and  to  a  number  of  well-known 
-educators  the  question  whether  we  committed  an  error 
in  admitting  into  the  Standard,  as  have  othe^  dic- 
tionaries, this  class  of  words.  The  answer  has  been 
without  an  exception,  '*  Ton  did  not*' 

The  fact  Is,  extraordinary  care  was  used  by  the 
•editors  of  the  Standard  "to  protect  the  language.** 


Of  the  more  than  600,000  words  collected  by  the 
hundreds  of  readers  employed  to  search  all  books  of 
merit  from  Chaucer*s  time  to  the  present,  over 
tOO^OOO  Wire  excluded  wholly  from  the  vocaXnOary  i 
hence  there  was  no  need  to  pad  the  vocabulary.  The 
rules  of  exclusion  and  inclusion  were  most  carefully 
made  and  rigidly  enforced.  A  most  perplexing  prob- 
lem from  beginning  to  end  was  how  to  reduce  the 
vocabulary,  npt  how  to  enlarge  it  Compression  was 
carried  by  many  devices  to  the  extremest  degree.  The 
editors  who  passed  upon  the  admission  of  words  num- 
bered over  one  hundred  of  the  best  known  writers  and 
scholars  in  America  and  England.  To  accuse  such 
men  of  "  filthlness  **  is  to  do  a  wrong  of  the  gravest 
degree.  It  is  the  business  of  a  dictionary  to  record 
words,  not  to  create,  nor  to  destroy  them ;  to  answer 
inquirers  concerning  the  spelling,  pronunciation,  and 
meaning  of  ail  words  that  are  used  to  any  consider- 
able extent,  not  to  omit  those  it  does  not  fancy. 
Whether  a  word  has  a  right  to  exist  or  not,  the  final 
arbiter  is  the  people,  not  the  dictionary.  The  dic- 
tionary, as  says  Trench,  should  be  the  mventory  of  the 
language,  and,  as  says  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
under  the  term  DICTIONARY,  it  '*  should  include 
all  of  the  words  of  the  language.  .  .  .  A  complete  and 
Standard  Dictionary  should  make  no  choice.  Words 
obsolete  and  newly  coined,  barbarous,  vulgar,  and 
affected,  temporary,  provincial,  and  local,  belonging 
to  peculiar  classes,  professions,  pursuits,  and  trades, 
should  all  find  their  place,— the  only  question  being 
as  to  the  evidence  of  their  existence,— not  indeed,  all 
received  with  equal  honor  and  regard,  but  with  their 
characteristics  and  defects  duly  noted  and  pointed 
out'* 

Improper  or  indelicate  words,  when  It  was  necessary 
to  admit  them  into  the  Standard,  were  blacklisted  as 
lowy  vtUgaTy  eUmg^  and  printed  in  small  type.  It  did 
not  seem  to  the  editors  that  an  unabridged  dictionary 
could  go  further  without  Justly  Incurring  blame. 

To  collect  from  such  a  work  words  of  the  class 
referred  to  and  publish  them  is  as  great  an  outrage 
as  to  collect  from  the  Bible  the  many  indelicate  words 
and  passages  to  be  found  there,  or  those  from  Shakes- 
peare (some  of  these  18  words  are  found  both  in  the 
Bible  and  Shakespeare),  and  then  to  print  and  scatter 
abroad  the  collection,  saying :  "  See  what  a  foul  book 
is  the  Bible ;  see  what  an  obscene  and  blasphemous 
work  Is  Shakespeare.**  The  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  these  circulars  is  a  gross  assault  on  public 
decency.  An  agent  who  attempts  to  exhibit  such  a 
printed  circular  should  not  be  listened  to ;  he  Is  a 
public  enemy,  and  should  be  turned  from  every 
decent  door. 

The  old  story  will  be  remembered  of  a  woman 
accosting  Samuel  Johnson,  shortly  after  his  dictionary 
had  been  published,  with,  "  Doctor  Johnson,  I  am  so 
sorry  that  yon  put  In  your  dictionary  the  naughty 
words.**  " Madam,**  retorted  the  doctor,  "lam  soriy 
that  you  have  been  looking  for  them." 
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To  Our  PeUrons — Continued. 


Awakening  Wrath  of  Scholars,  Teachers,  and  Editors,  at  the  foul  attack  on  the 
Standard  Dictionabt— Not  Busin/sss  Rivalry,  but  Business  Infamy. 


BdUwTB  Touih*»  Campani&n,  Boston,  Ham.: 
**  We  make  nse  of  the  Standard  Dictionary  in  oar  office 
for  proof-reading  pnrpoeee,  and  regard  It  as  among  the 
beat  of  oar  aotlioritlea,  and  shoold  certainly  not  banish 
It  for  any  sach  silly  reason  as  the  rivals  of  the  Standard 
Dictionary  give  for  excladlng  it** 

T,  8.  MasUngM,  J>,n,,  ZL.D,,  President  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York:  ^'How  does  the 
filthy  man  know  where  to  look  for  Ulthy  words  ?  I 
cannot  anderstand.  I  have  confidence  in  the  decency 
and  good  sense  of  the  general  pablic  to  believe  that 
they  will  despise  such  a  distardly  attack." 

6.  A,  Funkhouser,  I>.I>,,  Senior  Professor 
Union  Biblical  Seminary,  Dayton,  Ohio :  '*I  am  quite 
certain  no  large  per  cent  of  those  who  buy  dictionaries 
will  be  inflnenced  by  the  fool  attack  on  the  Standard 
Dictionary.  The  Dictionary  grows  in  favor  with  me 
and  my  friends  who  ase  it** 

A.  B,  JHinning,  I>,J>,,  Editor,  The  (kmgrega- 
tUmalUt^  Boston,  Mass.:  *'  I  have  met  witb  no  words 
which  I  think  ought  not  to  be  in  the  Standard.** 

How.  X.  J,  Allen,  LL.D,,  ex-Mlnister  to  China : 
*'  The  Standard  is  not,  nor  does  It  aim  to  be,  nor  shoald 
it  be,  an  Index  expurgatoriui  of  the  English  language. 
Were  it  sach,  it  would  be  unfaithful  to  itself,  and  fatal 
to  its  well-deserved  renown. 

*'  The  attack  is  utterly  base  and  vile.  But,  is  not  its 
very  bsseness  its  best  refutation  f  Is  it  not  so  utterly 
preposterous  as  to  excite  incredulity,  and  so  act  as  a 
bocunerang  ?  ** 

A,  M,  Kellogg,  Editor  School  Journal  New 
York  City:  *^The  Standard  Dictionary  contains  no 
words  or  definitions  that  could  properly  be  omitted 
from  a  work  that  alms  at  completeness.  The  attack 
on  the  Standard  can  only  develop  Its  excellencies. 
This  circular  is  used  to  make  sale,  if  possible,  of  an- 
other Dictionary.  The  publishers  of  the  Standard 
are  right*' 

BrofeBBor  W,  B,  Owen,  Lafayette  College, 
Easton,  Pa:  **  I  had  gone  through  the  Standard  pretty 
carefully  for  purposes  of  review  and  have  found  no 
indelicacy  that  I  would  exclude.  In  my  daily  ase  of 
the  book  also,  nothing  objectionable  thrusts  itself 
npon  my  attention.  The  criticism  is  most  unfair, 
evidently  springing  from  no  regard  for  purity.** 

T,  W.  CliamherB,  J>,I>,,  LL.D.,  New  York: 
"  The  Standard  Dictionary  is  not  liable  to  any  charge 
of  indelicacy.  I  have  found  nothing  in  my  use  of  it 
to  justify  any  sach  charge.** 

ProfeBBor  Simon  Neweomb,  ZL,I>,^  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  Superintendent  of  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  U.  S.  N.,  Washington,  D.  C:  '*It  seems  to 
me  that  such  an  attack  can  be  met  best  by  silent  con- 
tempt, broken  only  by  reference  to  the  common  prac- 
tise of  the  best  dictionaries.** 

The  ruhlUhoTB'  Weekly,  Dec.  14,  1895:  "The 
action  of  tbe  reprinter  of  one  of  the  English  competi- 
tors of  the  Funk  A  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  in 
distributing  circulars  in  which  are  printed  certain  of 
the  indelicate  terms  that  must  necessarily  occur  in  an 
nnabridged  dictionary  to  prove  his  alleged  assertion 
that  the  Standard,  "  so  far  as  relates  to  its  collection 
of  obscence  .  .  .  slang,  and  profane  words,  has  no 
counterpart,**  Is  as  contemptible  as  it  is  unjustified. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  representatives  of  this  firm 
be  turned  away  from  the  door  of  every  decent  per8on*s 

And  tnany 


The  Buffmio  inquirer,  Dec.  18,  denooBoes  thia 
attack  on  the  Standard  as  *'  one  of  the  nsanest,  most 
lowlived,  and  dastardly  tricks  ever  attempted,  in  anj 
line  of  commercial  competition.  .  .  .  Tli««  are  uf^j 
terms  In  every  tongue,  and  every  dlctionaiy  that  is  a 
dictionary  has  got  to  recognise  them.  .  . .  The  best 
English  and  American  literary  drclea  have  bestowed 
the  highest  praise  npon  the  Standard  Dictionary,  and 
such  an  evil  minded  attack  can  have  na  permanent 
effect  except  to  brand  Mts  author*  a»  a  prorioit 
blackguard.** 

SoBBiter  JohnBon,  Ph,D,,  XX«J>.>  Editor,  Ap- 
pleton*s  Annual  Cyclopedia;  The  Authorized  mstory 
of  the  World*s  Columbian  Exposition,  etc. :  ^  I  think 
the  Standard  Dictionary  was  right  fn  inserting  and. 
defining  the  words  in  question.  Hy  reason  is  tlilsr 
No  one  is  supposed  to  read  a  dlcttoaary  through  of 
course,  and  therefore  we  are  not  teaching  these  words, 
to  any  one  who  has  not  met  them  before^  If  any  one- 
in  the  course  of  his  reading  does  come  npon  one  of 
them,  he  has  a  right  to  ask  the  Dictionary  what  U 
means.  In  fact.  It  is  quite  conceivable  tliat  in  some 
instances  the  presence  of  the  word  In  the  Dictionary 
might  save  much  embarrassment  by  preventing  oral 
inquiry  as  to  its  meaning.** 

navid  Ward  Wood,  Editor  The  Farmers'  Voie^y 
Chicago,  HI. :  ''  Language  is  too  weak  to  express  one*a 
feeling  with  reference  to  such  a  dastardly  rivalry.  The- 
Standard  is  in  constant  use  in  my  family^  and  I  know 
of  no  better  test  for  a  dictionary  than  to  place  it  in  the 
bauds  of  advanced  scholars  in  our  public  schools. 
My  children  in  their  language,  nature,  and  scientific 
studies,  always  consult  the  Standard  even  after  refer- 
ence to  text'books  and  encyck)pedias,  and  usually^ 
find  in  the  dictionary  a  clearer  explanation  of  terma 
than  any  other  authority  gives.  Its  valne  as  a  record, 
and  explanation  of  the  language  cannot  be  over- 
estimated by  those  who  desire  to  ase  language 
properly.'* 

ProfcBBor  T,  W.  Hunt,  Ph,I>,,  Zit.I^,,  Prince- 
ton College,  N.  J.:  *'The  attack  upon  the  Staddard 
Dictionary  Is  really  of  the  Picayane  Order,  and  is  be- 
neath notice.  The  Standard,  as  I  interpret  it,  was. 
prepared  to  give  a  true  account  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  not  to  meet  the  prudish  scruples  of  certain 
hyper-critics.** 

Margaret  Lemon,  New  York:  "  If  the  Standard 
Dictionary  had  failed  to  insert  any  of  the  words  which, 
properly  belong  to  the  language,  whether  delicate  or 
otherwise,  I  think  It  would  have  deserved  more  oen« 
sure  than  It  now  does  for  putting  them  in.  I  cannot 
understand  how  a  dictionary  can  be  blamed  for  le- 
cording  any  word  belonging  to  the  language,  stnee 
that,  and  not  the  making  of  words.  Is  its  object.** 

J,  H,  Allen,  D,l>.,  Cambridge,  Mass. :  *'  I  shonld 
think  the  publishers  of  the  Standard  Dictionary  might 
be  congratulated  on  the  attack,  on  the  general  ground 
that  next  to  unqualified  praise,  of  which  they  have  had 
a  large  share  —and  perhaps  even  better  in  a  business, 
view  — Is  an  unjust  sssault  from  interested  parties, 
which  gives  the  chance  for  a  fair  stand-up  fight;  a 
much  more  interesting  thing,  to  the  natural  man,  tha& 
smooth  compliments.  ...  I  have  seen  (as  no  doabt 
every  scholar  has)  both  in  Chancer  and  in  old  ballada 
words  which  I  look  for  in  vain  In  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary; so  I  am  sure  the  editors  fUd  Bot  err  m  that 
dhrectlon.** 
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Not  a  Patent  Medicine.  ^^ 

Nervous  P™»tratlon. 

-  ,  Mental  Depre»»ion. 

Nervous  Dy.pep.i.. 

Mental  piuiu^. 

FreHg:h's  Tonic 

(A  Phosphorized  Cerebro-Spinant) 

will  cure  when  everything  else  has  failed.  Prescribed  and  endorsed 
now,  and  for  ten  years  past,  by  over  40,000  Physicians.  Sample 
by  mail  25c.,  ten  days'  trial.  Regular  bottle  $1  by  mail. 
Small  bottle,  but  100  doses  in  each. 

CONCBNTRATBD,    PROMPT,    POWBRPITI<. 
Formula,  descriptive  pamphlet,  full  directions,  testimonials,  etc.,  to  any  address, 

/  O.    Woodruff  &  Co.,  Manufacturing  Chemists, 
106-108  Fulton  Street,  New  York  CUy. 

Formula    on     Everv    Bottle. 


Some  Suggestive  Sermon! 

THEHEAYKILYTBiDE-WIIDS  VetJJo^J: 

By  LOUIS  ALBERT  BANKS. 

"  Slmplicitv  of  style,  aptnen  of  illuBtration,  inteni 
BfHntiMlity  characterize  these  discourses.  Tlie  stron 
convictioDS  of  the  man  permeate  them."— AVtr  Yor 
Christian  Advocate, 

l^mo.    Cloth,     asi  pp.     Postpaid,  $l.»Ji 

¥¥¥ 

THKllffKRFECTAIGKLaiidOtteFSenDOD 

By  TH0MA3  Q.  5ELBY. 
19mo.    Cfoth.  981  pp.   Postpaid,  90  oenti 

¥¥¥ 

THE  LESSOI  OF  A  DUgMMA  ^^iJ^iH 

By  TH0MA3  Q.  SBLBY. 

**  Mr.  Selbjr  has  that  greatest  talent  of  the  preafchei 
ahOlty  to  make  philosophy,  science,  and  art  iilastrat 
tlie  gospel  without  making  them  his  gospel  or  eve 
Intrododng  them  very  dh^ctly  at  all. **~iVe»6y^tfria; 
CAnTCanutiu 

l»mo,    CUth.   400pp.   Pootpaid,  $1.S0. 
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Bubbles  or  Medals. 

<*  Best  sarsaparillas.*'  When  you  think  of  it  how  contradic- 
tory that  term  is.  For  there  can  be  only  one  best  in  an3rthing — one 
best  sarsaparilla,  as  there  is  one  highest  mountain,*  one  longest 

river,  one  deepest  ocean.  And  that  best  sarsaparilla  is ? .... 

There?s  the  rub !  You  can  measure  mountain  height  and  ocean 
depth,  but  how  test  sarsaparilla  ?  You  could  if  you  were  chemists. 
But  then  do  you  need  to  test  it?  The  World's  Fair  Committee 
tested  it, — and  thoroughly.  They  went  behind  the  label  on  the 
bottle.  What  did  this  sarsaparilla  test  result  in  ?  Every  make 
of  sarsaparilla  shut  out  of  the  Fair,  except  Ayer's.  So  it  was 
that  Ayer*s  was  the  only  sarsaparilla  admitted  to  the  World's 
Fair.  The  committee  found  it  the  best.  They  had  no  room  for 
anything  that  was  not  the  best.  And  as  the  best,  Ayer's  Sarsa- 
parilla received  the  medal  and  awards  due  its  merits.  Remember 
the  word  "  best "  is  a  bubble  any  breath  can  blow ;  but  there  are 
pins  to  prick  such  bubbles.  Those  others  are  blowing  more 
"  best  sarsaparilla  "  bubbles  since  the  World's  Fair  pricked  the 
old  ones.  True,  but  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  has  the  medal.  The 
pin  that  scratches  the  medal  proves  it  gold.  The  pin  that  pricks 
the  bubble  proves  it  wind.  We  point  to  medals,  not  bubbles, 
when  we  say :  The  best  sarsaparilla  is  Ayer's. 


LINCOLN  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


Solid  Oold  Pwi— Itard  Robber  Engraved  Holder--8lmple  Constractlofl^Always  Ready— 

Never  blots— No  better  working  pen  made— A  regnlar  $9.50  pen. 

TOlntrodaoe,  metled  oomplete,  boxed,  with  flUer,  for  $1.06.  Tour  monej  beck— {/"y^v  waniU,  Avents  wmnted. 

UNCOLN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO..  Room  90, 108  Pulton  St..  NEW  YORK. 


21^  Chicago  J'oumal  with  eamestnese  remarks 
that  "It  ehoald  be  oompnlsory  on  every  yoong 
mother  to  read  thie  book,  *  Hints  on  Barlj  Educa- 
tion and  Narsery  Discipline.*  **  18mo,  cloth.  Price, 
60  cents,  postage  free.  Funk  &  Wagnalis  Company, 
Pnbilshers,  80  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 
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mTEN  GOHHANDHEMTSJNTHE  19th  GENTDRT 

A  book  on  the  Decalogne.    By  Rsv.  F.  8.  ScHnxcK,  pastor  of  the  Brick  Chnrch,  Montgomery,  f^ew  York. 
ISmo.,  cloth,  189  pages,  printed  on  superior  paper,  In  large,  clear  type.    Price,  $1.00,  post-frse. 

^*  *  The  Law  is  spiritual.*  It  has  nerertheless,  its  natoral,  moral,  and  practical  application,  which  In  this 
book  is  forcefully  expounded  and  zealously  advocated.  The  author  takes  up  each  of  the  ten  oommandments 
in  order,  and  applies  them  socially,  commercially,  politically,  and  religiously.'' 
*Comp 


ipared  with  eleven  other  treatises  on  the  Dec- 
it  deserves  a  place  of  eminence.''— (To^dm 


J  much 
n^  New  York. 


alogue 
ih«M,  Boston. 

**  Strong,  direct,  pungent,  a  kind  of  ] 
needed  In  these  times."— rA«/nd 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  80  Lafayette  Place,  New  Yobk. 


A  clever  volume,  adapted  to  be  very  useful,  worthy 
of  cordial  commendation.*'— i¥ef&yt«ri<in  and  J2i#- 
fOTfMd  B4view. 

"  Popular  in  the  best  sense,  applying  Scripture  to 
every^y  life."— rA<  Watchman^  Boston. 
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^^®  Lawton  Simplex  Printer 


Saves    time    and    labor ;    money    too  —  lOO    letters,   postal 

cards,   copies   of    music,    drawings,   or  typewritten   copy,    in 

almost   no    time,   and    exact    copies  at    that,  by    using  the 

Lawton  Simplex.     Requires  no  washing  or  cleaning,  and 

saves  its  cost  over  and  again  in  sending  out  notices.     Costs 

but  little  ($3  to  $io). 

Caution. — Other  things  are  being  made  and  called  Simplex  Printers. 
The  only  way  to  be  sure  of  getting  the  genuine  is  to  see  that  yours  is  the  Lawton 
Simplex  Printer.    Send  for  circulars.     Agents  wanted. 

LAWTON  &  CO.,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

ALSO 

66  Deyonshire  St.,  Boston, 

loi  Lake  St.,  Chicago, 

132  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JAS.  GODFREY  WILSON 


PATENTEE  AND 
MANUFACTURER 


74  W.  23d  St.,  New  York. 
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PARTITIONS 


Tor  diyiding  Church  and  School  Buildings.  Sound-proof  and  air-tight.  In  various  kinds  of  wood 
Made  also  with  blackboard  surface.  They  are  a  marvelous  convenience,  easily  operated,  ver 
durable,  and  do  not  get  out  of  order.  Also  made  to  roll  vertically.  Over  l.oOO  churches  an 
many  public  school  buildings  are  using  them. 

TBNBTIAN    BI<INIMS    IN    ALL    WOODS. 


«ltVMt . 

BMMnhUL  Barnla  Oatalocne,  ft»r  lOo.  to  cavmt  poauun,  ela 
■.  ■•  MKIStirE  MM.,  66  eSiTUMT  ST.,  ■.  iT ilH. 


trow  1000  lAMiin  we  wmMBdfBntus 

it  pyyvntsln  Fib«  wsmnttd  %  pnfMSt  wrtter«  and  li 


Bpoirtol  10  por  oeat.  dlooonat  to  Otonjiett. 
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Driving ' 
Lamp  i 


:  $3.50 


A  Driving  Lamp  that  gives  i 
brilliant  light  and  will  not  blow  nor  Jar  out. 
That  is  the  kind  we  oflTer  you.  Delivered 
anywhere  in  U.  S.  or  Canada.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.    Send  for  book— FREE. 

R.  E.  Dietz  Company,  60  Uight  St.,  New  York. 
Mention  this  paper  and  get  special  dlsoooiit. 


MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

FOR 

MINISTERS  OF  THE  WORD. 

ORIQlINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS.      ^.^^  ^ 
The  brightest,  most  suggestive  hitherto 
UNPUBLISHED, 

SELECTED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

From  out-of-the-way  sotirces. 

QUOTABLE  POETRY. 

As  lustrous  as  sapphire  or  ruby. 

HAPPY  CHILDREN'S  SERMONETTES 

Send  a  dime  for  sample  copy  to 

604  FULTOM  ST..  TROY,  N.  Y. 


pa  84  charmcters. 
"*  Quality  of  work 

I  equal  to  the  beet. 
Rapi  and  easy 
to  operate.  Sent 
by  mail  or  ex- 


I  press  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  $3.35. 
In  handsome 
hard-wood  case, 

50  cents  extra. 

Simplex  Typewriter  Co.,  24  &  26  E.  13th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SmMs  Perftet  Heel  Protector 


%  prevents  lop- 
ranteed  to  add 
ring  quality  of 
de  of  silvery 
tble.   Easily  r 
We  mail  al 
forlOc.,oral 
B  protectors,  I 
U  tin  gauge,  f 
>r  ap^ing,| 

2878,  Boston,  Mass." 


an.  Maas.'^^^^ 


Frederick  Douglass  t  The  Colored  Orator, 

By  F.  M.  Holland,  Is  best  biography  extent  of  Mr. 
Douglass.  "Markedly  superior.''—  The  XtUion,  NeW 
Tork.  '*  There  was  need  of  this  volume.'*— Bo#<an 
Olobe.  *'  Concise,  accurate,  valuable."— PTainrfM/- 
er,  Detroit.  12mo,  cloth.  425  pp.;  portrait ;  $1.60, 
TOSt-free.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  Pubs.,  Lafayette 
Place,  New  York. 
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GEORGE  D.8WAN 

8ucoe99orto  BaaeterCOmnm, 
....  MAXrUFACTtTBXB  OF  ...  . 

CHURCH» 

Hall,  and  Iiodge  Fomltiif» 
IK  OBKAT  TABnmr. 

munion  and  Altar  TtoSSi,  A' A 
Teachere*  Desks,  etc 

Write  for  Information  to 
246  S.2d  St..PhllMl'a.PiuU.&UL 


MUSIC  BOX 

raoM  Dnllmitwl. 
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JSl  WISH  to  sell  ?  Va,  WANT  I  wtm  ? 

liliiil    il^   MOR  BXOHANQB. 

Ujon  oare  to  8AY£  MONBY  00  lAaterps  maA 
Hlldeaof  oar  OWN  mjlxx  or  othm-M.  send^ar  oafcaloania  %m 

HARBACH  &CT.»riE»lU!Btt 


Once  Used  Always  Used 

VROOM  &   FOWLER'S 

Walnut  Oil  MiUtary  SHAVING  SOAP 

is  the  best— Try  it. 
Samplt  by  mtll  on  rectlptofprlct,  FIFTEEN  CENTt. 

C.   H.   RUTHERFORD.    ^^^^ 
No.  la  Gold  Street,       -        -        NEW  YORK 


12mO|  cloth,  91  pp.,  75  cents,  post-free. 

The  New  PsycMc  Studies 

In  Their  Relation  to  Christian  Thonglit. 

By  FRANKLIN  JOHNSON. 
These  studies  relate  to  what  Is  commonly  knoTtn  as 
thought  transference,  somnambulism,  mesmerism, 
clair>'oyance,  spiritualism,  apparition  of  the  living, 
haunted  houses,  ghosts,  and  Buddhistic  oocnlUsm. 
Many  of  the  phenomena  which  the  scientists  are  in- 
vestigating Ik-  in  the  dim  border-land  bet^'een  the 
spirit  and  the  body.  The  researches,  here  carefully 
noted,  have  been  chiefly  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  the  British  ''Society  for  Physical  Research.'*  In 
this  book  is  presented  a  mass  of  interesting  facts, 
which  are  made  the  basis  of  some  important  theories 
and  conclusions  worthy  the  careful  stndy  of  the  be- 
lievers in  Christianity,  as  well  as  of  skeptics.  "  We 
think  it  quite  valuable.''— .Q)l#oopa/i?e00rtf, Baltimore. 

*' Thoughtful  examination  of  these  corioos  mat- 
ters."—^'a/jy«/k?a/  Messenger,  Cleveland. 


Funk  A  Wagnalls  Co.,  Pubs.,  30  Ufaysttt  Place,  N.Y. 
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"§WEET  HoAVE"§OAR 


YOU  CAN  HAVE  YOUR  CHOICE 
11 


nA  "(hautauqua  DesKi 


COMBINATION    BOX   FOR   $10.00. 

ition  Box  at  reUil  would  0O6t,    .    til 
urn  Ditto,  .    •!< 

Total, 9^ 

YOU  GET  BOTH  ^f»$|0.— 

WE  WILL  SEND  BOX  AND   EITHER  PREI  _ 

ON  THIRTY   DAYS'  TRIAL;  IF  SATISFACTORY,  YOU  CAN  REMIT  $10.00  IF 
NOT,  HOLD  GOODS  SUBJECT  TO  OUR  ORDER. 

The  lARKIN  50AP  MFG'CO- BuFFALO.NY 

Our  offer  fully  explained  in  Homiletic  Review  October  and  November. 

Non.— We  are  glad  to  endorse  the  Larkin  Co.  of  Batblo.  Personal  trial  of  their  goods  has  been 
made  by  members  of  the  Ob§erver  staff.  Oar  readers  uulj  take  advantage  of  their  offers  without 
hesttation.''— iV«v  York  O^mrer. 


•     Utt  with  Tiffany  Glass  Co. 

WILLMM  J.  ASHLEY, 

21  University  Place.  New  York  City. 

Church  Windows 

OP    EVERY    DESCRIPTION. 

•    •    .    Special  studygivtn  to    •    .    . 

Memorial  Windows 

DOMESTIC    STAINED    GLASS. 

SPECIAL   DESI6NS  SENT   UPON   RECEIPT  OF 
INFORMATION   REQARDINQ   WORK   REQUIRED. 


flnrVDISS  IN  TOVNO  I.IFB. 

Tlie  above  is  the  title  of  Bishop  John  B.  Vincent's 
book  of  word-pictares  and  practical  papers  espe- 
daOy  prepared  for  the  yonngf oike.  "  Attractive  and 
ralnmhle.''—Th4  Adwme4,  Chicago,  18mo,  cloth,  S54 
DP.:  price,  $1.86.  post-free.  Fonk  &  Wagnalls  Co., 
rain:^  aO  Lafayette  Place,  New  Tork. 


OHURCHES 


Pktftors,  Building  CommitfeMa,  and  othara  ia- 
toresttod  in  the  erection  of  ohorchee,  should 
obtain  Oagood*s  Book  on  Chnrch  Architeotnre. 
It  is  artistically  executed,  and  contains  10 
beautiful  designs  and  Floor  Flans  of  Modem 
Buildings,  ranging  in  cost  from  $1,800  to 
$48,000.  These  designs  have  been  erected, 
and  are  considered  Model  Houses  of  Worship. 
Price,  Post-paid,  75  cents. 


SIDNEY  J.  OSGOOD,  Architect, 

Wlddleealb  Bldg.  GBAKD  B1P1D8»  MICfl. 
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56     NOW  IS   THE   TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE! 


Tlie  Roelc,  London,  England :  *'  <7%e  Missioiiary  Review  of  the  World '  hoe  its  cireukh 
U&n  both  in  America  and  England^  and  is  the  only  oomrMe  current  review  of  missionary 
cperatUms  and  missionary  problems  in  connection  with  oil  Protestant  agencies  the  world  over.^ 

Tbe  ReTie'vr  oi*  ReTieifr  s,  London,  in  a  critical  estimate  of  the  missionary  period- 
icals of  the  day,  written  by  the  editor  of  the  Missionary  News,  says:  "  Uie  (American)  Mission- 
ary Review  of  the  World  iafar  away  the  beat  thing  out  In  every mrespectr— literary  sfyie, 
breadth,  news,  get-^p,  right:  but  of  course,  such  a  big  thing  <u  Britishers  have  not  dreamed  of 
in  missioned 

ReT.  C«  H.  Parklmrst,  I>.I>.»  New  York:  '*  No  one  whs  desires  to  hold  in  bird^s- 
eye-view  the  movement  which  the  militant  church  at  large  is  making  upon  the  enemy* s  territory 
ean  afford  to  dispense  with  The  Missionary  Review  ofUie  World.'*'* 

THE 


A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Missionary  Intelligence  and  the  Discusswn,  of  Mis^ 
sionary  Problems,  Covering  every  Mission  of  every  Society  of  every 
Country  %n  all  Parts  of  the  World.     With  Valuable  Illustrations. 

Editor-in-Chief;  ARTHUR  T.  PIERSON,  D.D. 
JLsBOciate  Editors:  J.  T.  Gracet,  D.D.,  President  of  the  *' International  Missionaiy 
Union,"  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  D.  L.  Leonard,  Oberlin,  Ohio ; 
Rev.  F.  B.  Meter,  London,  England.     . 


Subscription,  $2.50  per  Year,  in  Advance. 


Single  Copies,  25  Cents,  Post-free* 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cyrns  Hamlin,  D.D.,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Rev.  Bdgerton  R.  Younc  Toronto,  Canada. 
Rev.    James    Jobnston,   F.8.8.,   London, 

England. 
Rev.  David  Raron,  London,  England. 
Rev.  H.  Grattan  Guinness,  London,  England. 
James  B.  Matlileson,  Esq.,  London,  England. 
ReT.  James  Douglas, London,  S.W.,  England. 
WUllam  Park,  D.D.,  Belfast,  Ireland. 
Dean  Valil,  Norre-Alsley,  Denmark. 
Rev.  A.  nierensky,  Berlin,  Gennamy. 
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Spurgeon.    286  pp 

Full  of  most  striking  and  epigrammatic 
rassages,  meditations,  etc.  —  PiMic  Ledger, 

99.  French  Celebrities.    Part  I.    Ernest  Dandet 

139  pp 

Crisp,  clear,  and  animated.  —  CArttMon 
Statesman^  Philadelphia. 

100.  By-ways  of   Literature.     D.    H.  Wheeler. 

247  pp 

This  volume  Is  rich  in  scholarship  and  sog- 
gestion.— .£^(^Mii}^  Transcript,  Boston. 

101.  Life  of  Mardn  Luther.  Dr.  Wm.  Rein.  819  pp. 

An  attractive  and  readable  biography.— 7^ 
OrUic,  N.Y. 

102.  French  Celebrities.    Part  n.    Jules  Clarette. 

160pp 

104.  With  the  Poets.    Canon  Farrar.    290  m> 

Canon  Farrar's  Preface  alone  Is  worth  the 
price  of  the  book  three  times  over.— JVl  F. 
Christian  Intelligencer. 

106.  Life  of  Zwhigli.    Jean  Grob.    195  pp 

Decidedly  the  most  solid  and  condensed  life 
of  the  great  reformer  now  before  the  BngU^ 
public-  Christian  World,  Dayton. 
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No.  Cto. 

100.  Storj  of  the  Menr.  Edmond  O'Donoran. 

818  pp Sft 

One  of  the  moft  loterestins  and  attractive 
books  Of  traTel.— TUnss^  Lomaon. 

107.  Momo«  and  A  Saperflaons  Man.    Ivan  Tor- 

genleff.    181  pp 16 

Two  mphio  novels  by  the  great  Russian 
writer.    Translated  by  QeeonL 

109.  Memorie  and  Rime.  Joaqoin  MUler.  887  pp.    86 

The  most  Interesting  of  this  American 
writer*B  books. 

100.  Christianity  Triomphant    John  P.  Newman, 

D.D.    laSpp 16 

An  overwhehning  array  of  facts.— ChrUOan 
ai  Work,  N.  T. 

110.  Bowsham  Pnnle.    John  Habberton.  888  pp.    86 

Realistic,  f^  of  exciting  incident,  thoroogh- 
ly  readable.— J^wniM^  OautU,  Boitan, 

111.  My Mnsical  Memories.  H.R.Hawei8.  888pp.    86 

It  is  fall  of  histoiT  and  art,  of  genios  and 
Inspiration.— TAtf  Aavanu^  Chicago. 

lis.  Archibald  Malmaison.    Jolian  Hawthorne. 

186  pp 16 

Terrible  in  its  eUmax,  dramatic  in  intensity. 
^Th€  London  TknM, 

118.  In  the  Heart  of  Africa.     Sir  Samoel  W. 

Baker.    886pp 88 

In  all  the  literatore  of  African  Travel  no 
single  work  can  be  foond  more  exciting,  and 
alio  more  Instmctive  than  th^—J&umai  qf 
Oomnuree^  iV.  Y. 

114.  The  Clew  of  the  Maze.   Rev.  C.  H.  Sporgeon.    16 

**  Roandaboot  *'  Papers,  full  of  interesting 
associations  and  anecdote.  —  Th4  Brooklyn 
EagU. 

115.  The  Fortones  of  Rachael.    Edward  Bverett 

Hale 86 

A  purely  American  story;  orlglnld  all 
throQgh.  woumo^  cf  Commerce. 

110.  Chinese  Gordon.    Archibald  Forbes 86 

Oen.  Oordon*e  life  is  here  told  in  a  fas- 
cinatlcg  manner.— ^a/t«r(lay  Evening  OautU^ 
Botion. 

117.  Wit,  Wisdom,  and  Philosophy.    Jean  Paol 

Richter 86 

Richter  has  been  called  an  intellectual  colos- 
sus, and  moreover,  he  is  a  humorist  from  his 
inmost  soul.— 7*Aofn<w  CaHyk. 

119.  The  Home  in  Poetry.    Laura  C.  Holloway. . .    86 

The  arrangement  Is  happily  planned,  and 
shows  good  taste  and  excellent  judgment— 
Evening  Po$U  Hartford. 

190.  Number  One:  How  to  Take  Care  of  Hhn. 

Joseph  J.  Pope 16 

Fun  of  instruction  that  is  vitally  important 
—Interior^  CMeago. 

in.  Rntherfocd.    Bdgar  Fiiwcett 86 

The  interest  from  one  chapter  to  another 
never  flags.— TJW  Independerd^  Neio  York. 

128.  Ten  Vears  a  Police  Court  Judge.  Judge  Wig- 
little 7r......rr.....:.  86 

Nothing  In  this  book  Is  overdrawn.— Jtid^ 
CUMrkJiUtM. 


No. 


Cts. 


188.  '40— Qold  Seekers  of  the  Sierras.    Joaquin 

MiUer T!7....    15 


er,  pathos,  and  Xaxmat.^Adver- 


FuUof 
Ueer, 

184.  A  Yankee  School  Teacher.     Lydla  Wood 

Baldwin ,.    86 

Has  &11  the  value  of  truth  and  all  the  Inter- 
est of  fiction.— fl'atpittf^,  Burlington. 


186.  Old  Sailor's  Tarns.    Roland  F.  Coflln . 


16 


They  have  all  the  flavor  of  the  salt  sea 
wave.— iV«t0  York  Herald, 

186.  LifeofWydifle.    John  Laird  Wilson 85 

This  is  the  fullest,  fahrest,  and  most  accurate 
memoir  of  the  great  reformer.—  WUUam  M. 
Taylor,  B.D. 

188.  True.    George  Parsons  Lathrop 86 

A  tale  of  abiding  interest  and  much  drh- 
matic  power.— rA< /%»<,  Washington, 

180.  Prince  Saronl's  Wife.    Julian  Hawthorne. ...    15 

Julian  Hawthorne  has  written  nothing  that 
surpasses  this.— ifol/  and  Expreee^  N.  Y. 

181.  Edwin  Arnold  as  Poetiser  and  Paganlzer. 

Prof.  WiUiam  Cleaver  WilkinsonV? 15 

Mr.  Wilkinson  strikes  his  foe  with  a  smile 
and  bow,  Irat  bis  rapier  is  sharp,  both  at  the 
point  and  along  the  edge.— T'A^  Independent^ 
7few  York. 

188.  Aboard  and  Abroad.    W.  P.  Breed 15 

A  very  interesthig_book  of  travel.— TAtf 
Christian  SecretaryTHart/ord. 

188.  The  Timid  Bnve.    William  Justin  Haraha. .    16 

An  interesting  story  in  which  the  wrongs  of 
the  Indians  are  graphically  portrayed. 

180.  Destruction  of  Gotham.    Joaquin  Miller 86 

A  graphic  story  showing  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  strata  of  society  In 
New  York. 

140.  Trial  of  Gideon  and  the  Countess  of  Almara's 

Murder.    Julian  Hawthorne 16 

The  name  of  Julian  Hawthorne,  as  the 
author  of  this.  Is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its 
intense  dramatic  power. 

141.  My  Lodger's  Legacy.    R.  W.  Hume 86 

The  history  of  a  recluse,  written  by  himself. 
Compiled  and  arranged  by  Hume. 

148.  An  Unfortunate  Woman.  A  novel.  IvanTur- 

geniefF 16 

The  author  is  an  artist  of  the  first  order.— 
The  World,  London. 

146.  Bulwer's  Novels:  LeOa:  or,  the  Siege  of  Gren- 

ada, and  The  Coming  Race;  or,  New  Uto- 
pia.   By  Edward  BuTwer  (Lord  Lytton)...    86 
Two  of  Bulwer's  most  celebrated  novels. 

147.  Back  Streets  and  London  Slums.    Frederick 

Hastings 80 

Portraying  with  effective  pen  the  slums  of 
the  Whitechapel  district,  made  famous  by  hor- 
rible tragedies. 

166.  The. Light  of  the  World;  or.  The  Great  Con- 
summation. By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  (author 
of  the  Light  of  Asia),  with  portrait 60 

It  will  please  all  readen  of  poetry,  and  fill 
cniristian  souls  with  rapture.  —  Aeti;  York 
Herald. 
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IJltristiam  l¥or]c«  New  York :  "The  author  treats  the  sabjeet  witik  great  fuDDMB. 
This  treatise  of  Dr.  Bobeon  will  prove  of  great  value.^ 


THE  HOLY  SPIRIT 

THE  PARACLETE 

ruDY  OP  THE  Work  op  thb  Holy  Spirit  in  Man.    -By  John  Hobson,  D.D.,. 
Aberdeen,  Scotland.    12mo,  Cloth.    262  pp.    Price,  $1.50.    Poet-free. 


The  need  of  always  studying  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  conjunction  with  the  work  of 
ChrlBt— the  two  Faradetee  appointed  for  Man*0  Salvation— and  of  looking  to  the  hasis  of  the 
redeeming  work  of  the  Spirit  in  his  creative  work,  are  the  main  topics  taken  np  in  the  book.  The 
author  was  led  to  a  particular  study  of  his  theme  and  hence  to  the  writing  of  the  volume,  by  many, 
to  him,  unsolved  questions  (notwithstanding  his  having  carefully  studied  many  other  volnmes  on 
the  Holy  Spirit),  namely :  Were  the  Apostles  bom  of  the  Spirit  before  the  Spirit  was  giVen  at 
Pentecost  ?  How  is  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  the  Bible  to  be  reconciled  with  the  imperfec- 
tions and,  even,  sins  of  their  lives  ?  In  modem  times,  how  is  it  that  we  see  so  many  converted 
men  doing  so  littie  Christian  work ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  occasionally  see  a  blessing  on 
the  work  of  men  whose  lives  show  that  they  are  not  converted  ?  In  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in 
Christ  he  seemed  to  find  the  solution  of  these  and  other  problems.  The  following  tities  of  chapters 
in  the  book  will  serve  to  indicate,  somewhat,  the  scope  of  the  volume : 


Tvro  Paracletes— Jesus  Cbrlst  and 
lie  Boly  Spirit. 

Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
"ELoly  Spirit  In  Creation. 
UTork  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit  In  Christ : 
'he  Norm  of  His  ^Work  In  Man. 
Ne^ir.  Birth. 


The  Work   of  the  Holy  Spirit  In  the 

World. 
The  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Conditions    of    Becelvlnc     the   Holy 

SplHt. 
The  Eternal  Sin. 
The  Inspiration  of  the  Bible. 
At  the  close  is  given  an  Index  of  Scripture  passages  explained  or  referred  to  in  the  volume. 

^  We  have  only  a  few  left  of  the  following  books  — Price,  per  volume,  $1.40.  We  will 
the  two  volumes,  toffetJier,  post-paid,  for  $a.50.  The  books  are  printed  on  heavy  paper,  io 
size,  clear-cut  type,  leaded,  and  are  well  bound.    The  price  for  either  volume,  singly,  is  $1.75 1 


The  Philanthropy  of  God. 

ribed  and  Illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Sermons.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  396  pages. 

Price,  $1.40,  post-free. 

These  discourses  have  the  merit  of  being  fresh,  independent,  and  thoroughly  original  studies  of  present- 

>pics  of  the  first  magnitude/'— (7Ari«/ian  Leader, 

Short,  earnest,  vigorous,  pointed,  and  full  of  apt  illusions  to  current  events  and  topics  of  the  daj.^* 

hodist  Recorder, 

The  character  of  God,  and  the  essential  glory  of  Christianity  are  exhibited  in  plain,  simple,  earnest,  and 

mt  language.*'— Zi^tfTory  Worid.  . 

By  rev.  HUGH  PRICE  HUGHES,  M.A. 


Social  Christianity, 

tries  of  Twenty  Sermons  on  Social  Christianity,  delivered  in  St.  James**  Hall, 
London.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  281  pages.    Price,  $1.40,  post-free. 

A  collection  of  sermons  full  of  pith,  brightnees,  manliness  and  shrewd  sense.**— iScAo. 

We  And  these  pages  uniformly  practical,  and  hi  a  high  degree  instructive.**— TAtf  Chritlian. 

While  the  ordinarv  volume  of  sermons  sends  people  to  sleep,  this  will  assoiedly  keep  them  awake ;  and 

I,  moreover,  keep  them  awake  by  perfectly  legitimate  expedients.**— JScomifMr. 

VK  a.  W  AQNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  30  Lafoyette  Place,  New  Yors 
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The  Church  In  America 
£!!!L!!i  Baptisms  of  Fire 

By  Rev.  S.  B.  Halliday,  and  D.  S.  Gregory,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

A  General  Birds-eye  View  of  the  Religious  Progress  of  the  Last  Two 
Centuries,  in  This  Country,  Including  an  Account  of  the  Principal  Religious 
Bodies;  of  the  Great  Eras  of  Revivals  and  of  the  Leading  Revivalists,  etc. 
Such  a  Comprehensive  View  of  the  Great  Eras  of  Kevivals  is  nowhere  else  to 
be  found.  The  very  best  Hand  Book  on  Revival  Preaching,  Revival  Methods, 
and  Methods  of  Effecfive  Christian  Work.  Illustrated  with  40  Excellent 
Portraits.    Octavo,  Cloth,  774  pages  ;  Large  type.    Price,  $5.00.    Carriage-free. 


Pabt  First  includes  **The  Baptisms  of  Fire*^  in  the  American  church,  or  the  Story  of 
the  Religious  Awakenings  in  the  18th  and  19th  Centuries,  and  will  treat  of  the  di£Perent  eras 
of  Revivals,  the  Revivalists,  and  pertinent  topics. 

Part  Second  includes  the  Growth  and  Work  of  the  Various  Religious  Bodies,  treating 
each  of  the  various  denominations  under  a  separate  chapter. 

The  Methods  of  Work  of  the  Various  Religious  Revivalists  and  Evangelists,  the  Work  of 
great  Lay  Organizations,  and  other  auxiliaries,  are  comprehensively  presented  and  described. 

Many  eminent  men  have  assisted  in  preparing  the  material  for  this  volume  whose 
retrospect  applies  only  to  the  English-speaking  world,  and  mainly  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  except  as  the  piissionary  operations  have  led  to  a  delineation  of  missionary  work  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.         ^ 

Its  pages  are  liberally  supplied  with  full-face  side  reference  notes,  such  as  to  facilitate 
ready  reference  to  its  contents,  supplemented  with  an  excellent  index. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Publishers,  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 


Clubbing  Rates  with  Our  Periodicals. 


Kor  zS96. 


Jteaular  Club 
BaU,     Mate. 


Tn  LrrvRABT    Diobst   with  Thb 

VoiCB,l7esr, $4.00  88.&0 

Tbb  HoMiLsnc  Rcrnw  with  Ths 

VoiCK,  1  year, 4.00      8.50 

Thb  Hmsionakt   Rbtibw  or  tbb 

WoBLD  with  The  Voiob,  1  year,  -  8.50  8.00 
Both  the  aboTe-named  Rxtiewb  with 

Thb  Voice,  1  year, 6.50      5.50 

The  Utehabt  Digest  and  both  Re- 

tibws  with  Thb  Voice,  1  year,  -  -  0.50  8.00 
The  IfiaeioBABT  Reyiew  of  tbb 

WoBLD  and  The  Litbbaet  Diobst, 

with  Tbb  VoiOB,  1  year,        -    -   -     0.60      5.50 


Por  1896* 

The  Litebart  Digest  with  The 
HoMiLBTic  Rbtiew  and  The  Voice, 


Jiemdar  Club 
BaU,     RaU, 


$7.00  $6.00 


1  year. 
The  Homiletic  Review  with  The 
MuBiONART     Review     of     the 
World,  1  year, 6.50     4.50 

The  Litebart  Digest  with  The 

HoBiLETic  Review,  1  year,  -  -  -  6.00  5.00 
The  Literabt   Digest  with  The 

Missionary  Review,  1  year,  -  -  5.50  5.00 
The  Literabt   Digest  with  Tbb 

Homiletic  Review  and  The  Mib- 

siomabt  Review,  1  year,   ....     8.60     T,0O 


m 


■••^•d  dab  ratot  tf«  not  Incladt  prtmlEint  at  any  tlmt  offartd  tithtr  to  now  or  oM  tubtcrlbtrt. 
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A  REAL  LUXURY! 

Looking  out  over  the  many  homes  of  this  country,  we  see  thou- 
sands of  women  wearing  away  their  lives  in  household  drudgery  that 
might  be  materially  lessened  by  the  use  of  a  few  cakes  of  SAPOLIO. 
If  an  hour  is  saved  each  time  a  cake  is  used,  if  one  less  wrinkle  gathers 
upoi  the  face  because  the  toil  is  lightened,  she  must  be  a  foolish  woman 
who  would  hesitate  to  make  the  experiment,  and  he  a  churlish  husband 
who  would  grudge  the  few  cents  which  it  costs. 

If  your  grocer  sends  you  anything  in  place  of  SAPOLIO,  send  it 
back  and  insist  upon  having  just  what  you  ordered.  SAPOLIO  al- 
ways gives  satisfaction.  On  floors,  tables,  and  pamted  work  it  acts 
like  a  charm.  For  s.ouring  pots,  pans,  and  metals  h  has  no  equal 
Everything  shines  atter  it,  and  even  the  children  delignt  in  using  it  in 
their  attempts  to  help  around  the  house.  ^ 

|3F*  Orocera  often  sabstitnte  cheaper  goods  for  SAPOLIO  to  make  a  better  pmflt 
Itad  back  snch  artfoles  and  insist  on  having  just  what  you  ord*>^^ 


ElROPE-ORIENTiNILE 

HENRY  GAZE  So  SONS,  Ltd. 

SOLE  OFFICIAL  AGENTS  OF  THE      / 
N /^ 

New  THEWFiKiEHjjiLEWAViGATioN  Company 

High-class,  personally  conducted  parties  leave  New  York  monthly  per  North  German  Iiojd» 
via  Gibraltar,  visiting  South  France  and  Italj ;  67  days,  $460. 

HOLY  LAND  ^  EGYPT,  NILE, 

^  TURKEY,  Etc. 

Personally  conducted  parties  leave  New  York  per  Mediterranean  Line,  visiting  Italy,  Bgypi^ 
the  Nile,  Palestine,  Turkey,  Greece,  etc.  Feb.  12, 19 ;  March  7.  Frognma  now  ready  for  New 
Baptist  Pilgrimagef  Feb.  12,  accompanied  by  Rev.  T.  T.  Baton,  D.D.  Alsd,  An  Ideal  POgrimaQ^ 
to  the  orient,  Feb.  19,  accompanied  by  C.  R.  Blackall,  M.D.,  D.D.  Also,  al^iecial  Bxcorsioii  leaTw 
ingMarch7,  to  spend  Easter  in  Athens,  and  witness  a  revival  of  the  OlyiigrfanOamM 

JNPEPENPENT  TICKETS  EVERYWHERE,      Programs  free ;  mentioo  tonf  WMte<> 

HEXRT  GAZE  S  SONS,  Ltd.,  (Est.  1844),  118  BtHMdway,  Kew  TaHc;  901  Wm^- 

ington  St,  Boston;  220  8.  Clark  St.,  Chioaoo;  285  West  Bay  St.,  JAOXSOiryiLXJ^  JIjl; 
185  South  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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rrlE  following  SPJaOAL  AMINUUlSLJiJVllsrN  1  to  the  readers  ot  i  MJa  nuMiLJC.  ii^ 
REVlKW  will  be  read  with  interest  It  is  made  by  the  publishefs  of  one  of  the  mort 
pfonoonced  successes  in  the  magazine  world  of  to-day 

McClure's  Magazine  for  1896 

THE  NEW  LIFE  OF  LINCOLN 

By  IDA  M.  TARBELL 

^  preparing  this  biography  every  possible  source  of  original  material  has 
been  investigated ;  reminiscences  have  been  obtained  of  living  people  who 
were  Lincoln's  friends  in  his  youth,  as  well  as  those  who  were  close  to 
him  in  his  later  political  and  public  life. 

EARLY  LIFE  IN  KENTUCKY  AND  INDIANA 

We  have  obtained  interesting  facts  from  the  only  living  playmate  of 
Lincoln's  boyhood,  Austin  Gollaher,  of  Hodgensville,  Ky.,now  over  ninety 
years  of  age.    Special  researches  into  the  history  of  the  Lincoln  family  of 
Kentucky,  and  the  autograph  certificate  of  the  marriage  of  Lincoln's  father 
and  mother,  not  before  published,  have  been  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Whitney  Cleveland,  of  Louisville.    In 
Indiana  we  have  interviewed  every  living  person 
who  knew  the  Lincoln  family  during  their  four- 
teen years*  residence  in  that  State,  and  men  and 
women  whose  fathers  and  mothers  have  trans- 
mitted to  them  interesting  recollections  and  anec- 
dotes.   The  account  of  Lincoln's  early  life  con- 
tains stories  of  his  physical  strength,  of  his  skill 
as  a  farm  laborer  and  carpenter,  of  his  intellectual 
aspirations  and  first   literary   attempts,   of  his 
story-telling  faculty  and  his  love  for  joking,  and, 
above  all,  of  his  honesty  and  those  human  quali- 
ties of  syinpathy  and  helpfulness  which  were  such 
strong  factors  in  his  later  life  and  endeared  him 
to  every  one  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  from 
his  youth  upwards. 

In  Illinois  we  have  unearthed  much  that  is 
absolutely  fresh  and  important. 

LINCOLN  AS  A  STOREKEEPER, 

SURVEYOR,  FLATBOATMAN, 

AND     CAPTAIN     IN     THE 

BLACK     HAWK     WAR 

has  never  before  been  so  thoroughly  presented. 

Documents,   unpublished    letters,  early   county 

histories,  the  local  records,  have  been  ransacked 

for  facts  and  for  corroborative  evidence.    Original 

material  has  been  secured  from  Mr.  Roll,  who  helped  Lincoln  build  the  flatboat,  from  men  who 

worked  with  him  in  the  store  at  New  Salem,  and  from  old  residents  of  Sangamon  County  who 

remember  his  first  services  as  a  surveyor  and  first  adventures  in  political  life.     We  have  ol?- 

tained  the  assistance  of  men  who  were  with 

LINCOLN  ON  THE  CIRCUIT 

including  H.  C.  Whitney,  who  traveled  with  him,  and  who  made  the  only  satisfactory  report  of 
the  famous  "lost"  speech,  delivered  at  Bloomington  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
Republican  party.    This  speech  has  never  before  appeared  in  print. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Illinois  bar,  a  man  who  was  beside  Mr.  Lincoln 
from  the  '*  Hard  Cider"  campaign  of  1840  to  the  end  of  his  career  as  a  lawyer,  has  written  us 
a  masterly  analysis  of  "Lincoln  on  the  Stump  and  at  the  Bar."  We  have,  too,  reminiscences 
of  his  legal  career  from  Mr.  Ralph  Emerson,  of  Rockford,  Illinois  ;  Judge  Grosscup,  Judge 
Blodgett  and  Judge  Ewing,  of  Chicago,  and  others. 
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LINCOLN'S  GREATER  CAREER 

Col.  Clarke  E.  Carr,  who  was  with  Lincoln  during:  the  Douglas  debates,  has  written  his 
vivid  recollections  of  that  great  political  battle.  Among  the  contributors  are  the  Hon.  Joseph 
Medill,  editor  of  TAt  Chicago  Tribune^  who  was  Lincoln's  confidant  before  the  nomination  of 
i860  and  in  the  nominating  convention;  Hon.  John  G.  Nicolay,  Lincoln's  private  secretary  and 
joint  author  with  Colonel  Hay  of  the  great  life  of  Lincoln,  who  writes  about  Lincoln  as  a 
politician;  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  Todd,  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  one  of  the  few  survivors  of 
that  group  who  stood  about  Lincoln's  deathbed;  the  Hon.  L.  E.  Chittenden,  Register  of  the 
Treasury  during  the  war,  whose  reminiscences  are  important  and  suggestive. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  mention  all  of  the  acquaintances  and  friends  of  Lincoln  who  have 
been  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  Life,  and  who  have  furnished  material  for  it.  It  has 
been  our  purpose  to  make  a  worthy  biog^raphy  of  Lincoln  the  man,  that  would  explain  his 
greatness  by  presenting  fully  and  vividly  the  early  formative  period  of  his  life  and  showing  how. 
with  great  singleness  of  purpose,  in  the  midst  of  hardships  and  limitations  of  a  pioneer  life, 
with  few  advantages  of  education,  he  strove  to  acquire  learning,  to  improve  those  faculties  in 
which  he  saw  he  was  superior  to  his  fellows,  and  excel  in  whatever  work  or  employment  or 
profession  he  set  his  hand  to. 

For  more  than  a  year  we  have  been  collecting  illustrative  material  for  this  biography ;  vire 
have  secured  over 

FORTY  DIFFERENT  PORTRAITS  OF  LINCOLN 

and  we  are  constantly  adding  new  and  valuable  pictures  to  this  collection.  The  collection 
includes,  we  believe,  all  of  the  early  daguerreotypes  and  ambrotypes  taken  of  Lincoln  from 
1845  to  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  We  had  the  rare  fortune  to  get  from  the  Hon. 
Robert  T.  Lincoln  the  earliest  portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  made  between  1845  and  1848. 

This  interesting  picture  appeared  in  the  November 
number.  Besides  the  photographs,  we  shall  repro- 
duce the  best  paintings  and  statues  of  Lincoln. 
In  order  that  this  Life  should  be  most  completely 
illustrated  we  had  special  photographs  taken  in 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  of  the 

SCENES  OF  LINCOLN'S  BOYHOOD, 

YOUTH   AND  EARLY 

MANHOOD 

We  have  obtained  portraits  of  many  of  his  asso- 
ciates in  early  life  whose  pictures  have  not  before 
been  engraved  or  printed,  as  well  as  portraits  of 
hisg^reat  contemporaries  in  political  and  public  life. 
Several  friends  of  the  magazine  have,  with 
rare  generosity,  put  at  our  disposal  their  Lin- 
colniana.  The  splendid  Oldroyd  collection,  now  in 
Washington  in  the  house  where  Lincoln  died,  a 
collection  especially  rich  in  relics,  woodcuts,  litho- 
graphs, and  campaign  emblems,  we  shall  draw 
freely  from.  Mr.  William  Lambert,  of  Philadel> 
phia,  whose  library  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  other 
interesting  matter  relating  to  Lincoln,  is  the  com- 
pletest  yet  made,  has  given  us  free  access  to  his 
treasures.  Mr.  J.  C.  Brown,  of  Philadelphia,  allows 
„^  us  to  draw  from  his  great  Civil  War  collection. 

MRS.  LINCOLN;  WASHINGTON,  l86a  ^,       t  •»_»_«   •  ■»#  rr^i.-  i.v  _^ 

The  Libby  Prison  Museum  of  Chicagfo—the  property 
of  Mr.  C.  F.  Gunther,  of  Chicago— has  been  opened  to  us.  Mr.  T.  H.  Bartlett,  of  Boston,  who 
has  made  the  only  scientific  collection  of  portraits,  for  the  purpose  of  a  seriotis  study  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  from  a  physiognomical  point  of  view,  has  allowed  us  to  select  freely  from  his 
collection.  From  the  Civil  War  collection  of  Mr.  Robert  Coster  we  have  obtained  several  rare 
portraits  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Fay  we  are  indebted  for  interesting  pictures. 
We  have  also  secured  a  complete  collection  of  the  rare  Currier  &  Ives  caricatures,  made 
during  the  first  Lincoln  campaig^n  and  the  early  years  of  the  war.  There  will  be  over  300 
illustrations,  which  in  themselves  will  form  a  pictorial  history  of  Lincoln's  life. 
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STEVENSON'S  LAST  ROMANCE,  "ST.  IVES" 

R  two  years  before  his  death 

Stevenson  was  at  work  up-  ,  - 

on  this  novel.     Other  liter- 
ary labors  occupied  him  at 

times,  but  this  romance  held 

his  enthusiastic  interest      ^ 

during  those  last  two  years.  ) 

In  letters  written  by  Steven-  / 

son  to  Professor  Sidney  Col- 

vin,  this  story  is  frequently 

referred  to.    The  first  ref-       j 

erence  to   "St.    Ives"  ap- 
pears under  date  of  January  24,  1893  : 

"  I  mtist  tell  you  that  in  my  sickness  I  had  a  ^ 

huge  alleviation  and  began  a  new  story.  This  I 
am  writing  by  dictation,  and  really  think  it  is  an 
art  I  can  manage  to  acquire.  The  story  is  to  be 
called  *  St.  Ives.'"  From  this  timeon  Mr.  Steven- 
son was,  as  we  see  from  his  letters,  absorbed  in 
the  work  of  writing  "  St.  Ives." 

"  St  Ives"  is  purely  a  romance  of  adventure. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  French  prisoner  captured  in  ^^  l.  stbvenson 

the  Peninsular  wars,  who  is  shut  up  in  Edinburgh 

Castle  ;  there  he  falls  in  love  with  a  Scotch  girl  who  visits  the  prisoners.  There  is  early  in 
the  story  a  duel,  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  between  St.  Ives  and  a  fellow-prisoner  ; 
after  various  episodes  a  dangerous  plan  of  escape  is  decided  upon,  and  the  daring  St.  Ives 
finally  becomes  a  free  man.  The  perils  that  he  undergoes  while  in  hiding  about  Edinburgh, 
his  adventures  on  the  Great  North  Road  with  strangers  and  robbers,  his  escape  across  the 
border,  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  and  many  other  incidents  of  this  splendidly  conceived  story 
are  told  in  the  spirited,  vivacious,  and  wonderful  style  of  which  Stevenson  was  a  master. 


ANTHONY  HOPE'S  NEW  NOVEL,  "PHROSO" 

{His  only  long  story  writUn  sifue  "  Tint  Prisoner  of  Zenda  ") 

Though  several  books  by  Anthony  Hope  have  been  issued  in  this  country  since  the  publica- 
tion of  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  about  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Hope  has  actually  produced  no  long 
novel  except  "Phroso." 

"Phroso"  is  more  fresh  and  engaging  in  natural 
surprises  of  dramatic  incident,  more  thrilling  in  un- 
usual situations  and  brave  deeds  and  cunning  villainies, 
than  even  *'  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda."  It  is  a  story  of 
the  present  day,  and  the  hero  is  a  fine  young  English 
nobleman  namedWheatley.  He  buys  an  outlying  island 
in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  an  island  that  has  only  a 
few  hundred  inhabitants,  a  great  rock  rising  a  thou- 
sand feet  from  the  sea.  At  the  very  beginning  the 
reader's  interest  is  aroused  bythe  imagined  dangers  that 
lie  in  wait  for  the  hero.  Nothing  could  be  more  splen- 
didly absorbing  than  the  incidents  that  follow  :  the 
landing  of  Wheatley  and  his  friends  on  the  island, 
their  imprisonment  at  the  inn,  their  escape  to  the 
house  at  the  top  of  the  rock,  the  siege  of  the  house, 
the  sally  and  the  capture  of  the  Princess  Phroso,  the 
finding  of  the  secret  door,  the  passage  through  the 
rocky  headland  to  the  seashore,  the  fight  in  the  cave; 
and  so  one  might  go  on  enumerating  incident  after 
™,   -  incident  until  with  a  burst  of  daring  and  diplomacy 

the  whole  situation  is  cleared  up  and  a  happy  conclu- 

AltTHONV    HOP!  .         .  ,      j 

sion  is  reached. 
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ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS 
"CHAPTERS  FROM  A  LIFE" 

ESE  autobiographical  papers  will  be  the  most  notable  series  of  reminis- 
cences of  the  year.  In  these  articles,  Miss  Phelps  reproduces  in  the  most 
charming  manner  the  simple,  cultured  life  of  Andover  before  the  war.  She 
gives  as  cleariy  and  picturesquely  as  she  might  in  a  novel  the  persons  and 
the  surroundings  of  her  youthful  life.  She  tells  how  she  first  began  to 
write,  as  a  retiring  girl  whose  work  was  even  kept  out  of  sight  of  her 
parents,  and  how,  after  some  years  of  literary  struggle,  she  produced  that 
splendid  book,  '*The  Gates  Ajar,"  driven  to  it  by  the  force  of  her  broad, 
womanly  sympathy  for  those  who  had  been  bereaved  in  the  Civil  War. 

THE  WRITING  OF  "THE  GATES  AJAR" 

Miss  Phelps  devotes  two  chapters  to  ''The  Gates  Ajar":  its  production,  publication,  its 
effect,  and  the  correspondence  and  the  acquaintanceship 
which  it  brought  her. 

The  articles  will  touch  also  upon  her  later  books,  her 
personal  interests  and  spiritual  and  intellectual  sym- 
pathies, and  upon  the  picturesque  and  dramatic  life  of 

the  fisher-folk  of  Gloucester,  where  Miss  Phelps  has  for  ^ 

many  years  spent  her  summers.  Out  of  her  knowledge 
of  this  life  has  grown  several  of  her  most  powerful  books, 
including  "A  Singular  Life,"  which  has  just  been  issued 
in  volume  form.  Without  dealing  in  any  intimate 
manner  with  the  events  of  her  own  life,  with  a  reserve 
manifest  everywhere,  these  papers  nevertheless  have 
their  crowning  value  in  the  unconscious  portrayal  of  the 
personality  and  character  of  the  writer. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  ^ 

VrKilA  1      AU   1  riOKO  KLIZABETH  STUART   PHELPS 

Miss   Phelps  has  Had  many  friends  among  literary 

people  ;  and  several  chapters  contain  delightful  reminis- 
cences of  James  T.  Fields,  Emerson,  Dr.  Holmes,  Celia 
Thaxter,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  other  members  of 
that  gifted  g^oup  of  novelists,  poets,  and  essayists  who 
lived  in  and  near  Boston  twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  papers  by  Miss  Phelps  will  be  well  illustrated 
with  scenes  of  her  early  life  in  Andover,  and  with  portraits 
of  her  parents  and  of  herself  never  before  printed.  There 
will  also  be  portraits  of  the  distinguished  people  whom  she 
has  known,  pictures  of  her  home  in  Gloucester  and  its 
surroundings,  and  other  illustrations. 

STORIES  BY  ANTHONY  HOPE 

The  series  of  stories  dealing  with  the  adventures  of 
Osra  the  Princess  of  Zenda  will  be  continued  through 
several  numbers  of  the  magazine,  and  there  will  be  other 
short  stories  by  Anthony  Hope. 


BRET  HARTE 


BRET  HARTE 

now  lives  in  London,  but  he  has  an  inexhaustible  source  of  material  for  stories  of  American 
Western  life  from  his  own  recollections,  and  he  will  draw  upon  this  material  for  stories  to  be 
published  during  the  year  in  McClure's  Magazine. 
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RUDYARD    KIPLING 
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RUDYARD  KIPLING 

Mr.  Kipling,  having  finished  the  Jungle  Stories,  seems 
•*  now  to  be  writing  stories  of  ships  and  stories  of  the  Arctif^ 

regions.    Several  tales  by  Mr.  Kipling  will  appear  during 
the  year. 

IAN  MACLAREN 

r  "  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,"  Maclaren's  first  book, 

?  has  had  a  larger  sale  in  England  and  America  than  any 

^  book  of  stories  published  in  the  past  ten  years.     Over 

100,000  copies  have  been  sold.     Maclaren  takes  his  place 

beside  Barrie  as  one  of  the  great  story  writers  of  Scottish 

X  life.    Several  of  his  short  stories  will  be  printed  in  Mc- 

Clure's. 

ROBERT  BARR 

Mr.   Barr  first  won  popularity  through    his  "Luke 
Sharp"  sketches,  which  appeared  originally  in    Thr  De- 
troit Free  Press  and  were  widely  copied  in  other  news- 
papers.    It  is  only  of  late  years  that  he  has  been  writing 
over    his    own 
name.    Conan  Doyle  ranks  Mr.  Barr  among  the  six  best 
short  story  writers  of  the  world.     He  has  just  com- 
pleted a  number  of  stories,  the  last  he  will  write  for 
many  months,  as  his  time  will   be  devoted  to  a  long 
novel. 

SIX  SHORT  STORIES 

By  OCTAVE  THANET 

Octave  Thanet  writes  of  Western  and  Southwest- 
em  life  from  full  personal  knowledge,  for  her  home 
is  in  Iowa  and  she  usually  spends  her  winters  in 
Arkansas,  where  she  has  a  plantation.  She  will  con- 
tribute a  series  of  six  stories  during  the  year. 

Short  stories  will  also  be  furnished  by  S,  R.  Crockett^ 
Gilbert  Parker^  Stanley  J.  PVeyman^  and  others, 

HUMAN   DOCUMENTS 

Under  this  title  ..,^„  „^claren" 

are  published  senes 

of  portraits  of  distinguished  people  taken  at  different 
periods  of  their  lives,  showing  in  the  most  interesting  man- 
ner the  development  of  character  and  ability  as  portrayed 
in  the  face. 

PORTRAITS  OF  MARK  TWAIN 

I  including  an  early  portrait  made  in  Hannibal,  Mo.,  where 

Mark  Twain  spent  his  boyhood,  photographs  taken  in  San 
Francisco,  with  other  and  later  portraits. 

PORTRAITS    OF   LONGFELLOW 

The  daughter  of  the  poet,  Miss  Alice  Longfellow,  has 
kindly  loaned  us  a  number  of  photog^raphs  and  early  pictures 
for  this  series. 


MAXR  TWAm  m  1868 

Taken  at  Constantinople,  while  on  the 


Collections  of  portraits^  from  youth  up,  of  other  famous 
lour  de«cribedTn  •♦  in  nocents  A  broad' '    people  will  be  published. 
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PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  DISTINGUISHED 
MEN  AND  RECENT  POLITICAL  HISTORY 

By  MURAT  HALSTEAD 

•R   forty  years  Mr.    Halstead  has  been  a  prominent  fig^ure  in   America] 
journalism.    He  is  one  of  those  important  editors  who  are  on  terms  o 
intimacy  with  great  public  men, — who  are  themselves  great  public  men 
He  has  taken  part  in  great  political 
incidents.      In    papers    contributed 
to    McC lure's    Magazine   he   will 
draw    upon   his    fund    of    personal 
reminiscences,    and    will    also   use 
many     unpublished     letters     that 
throw  light  upon   political  history 
of   the   past    ten  years.      The  first 
article  is  entitled 

THE  DEFEAT  OF  BLAINE  FOR  THE 
PRESIDENCY 

It  gives  an  entirely  new  view  of  Blaine's  candidacy  in 
1884;  it  reproduces  conversations  with  Mr.  Blaine,  and 
there  is  included  in  it  an  unpublished  letter  of  Blaine 
written  after  the  election  was  decided,  that  is  of  almost 
sensational  interest.     The  second  article  is  entitled 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  GARFIELiyS 
ADMINISTRATION 

and  from  an  inside  standpoint  it  describes  the  nomination  murat  halstbad 

of  Garfield,  showing  the  workingfs  of  the  wires  at  the  con-  (Photo  by  Davis  &.  Sanford) 

vention.    It  touches  upon    the    Conkling   episode   and 

other  vexed  questions  of  the  time,  concluding  with  a  description  of  the  assassination  an 
death  of  Garfield.    This  article  has  peculiar  value  in  view  of  the  interest  excited  by  the  Hoi 

John  Sherman's  book  of  memoirs. 

CHARACTER  SKETCHES  OF 
DISTINGUISHED  PEOPLE 

In  the  field  of  personal  articles  McClure's  Magazin 
has  made  a  distinct  success,  and  in  almost  every  numbe 
the  reader  will  find  some  interesting  and  notable  charac 
ter  of  our  time  authoritatively  depicted  and  with  plentifc 
illustrations. 

HALL  CAINE 

In  the  present  number  there  is  an  article  by  R.  H 
Sherard,  in  which  Mr.  Caine  tells  something  about  hi 
life,  his  methods  of  work,  his  early  literary  struggles  an< 
his  aims  in  writing  fiction. 

MAX  NORDAU 

the  famous  author  of  ''Degeneration**;  an  interview 
which  is  largely  autobiographical,  describing  his  studies 
his  early  work,  his  scientific  purpose  and  experiences,  hi 
views,  plainly  and  directly  in  conversation  with  th 
JAMBS  G.  BLAINE  writcr  of  the  article. 

Articles  will  also  appear  concerning  Anthony  Hope,  Alma-Tadema,  and  others. 
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A  CENTURY  OF  PAINTING 

By  VEX  H.  LO  V 

R.  LOW  began  his  art  education  abroad  in  1873,  and  remained  in  Europe 
five  years.  He  has  been  abroad  many  times  since,  and  he  has  studied 
foreign  art  thoroughly  in  most  of  the  important  public  and  private 

filleries.    Equipped  with  this  fund  of  knowledge,  Mr.  Low  went  to 
urope  last  June,  and  for  some  months  devoted  himself  to  selectinc:  the 
most  important  and  interesting  of  the  great  modem  paintings  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent,  for  reproduction  in  McCjlure's  Magazine. 
He  has  secured  photographs  of  the  chosen  pictures,  photographs  taken 
directly  from  the  paintings  them- 
selves under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.     They   will   be 
carefully  enp'aved  and  printed 
in  the  magazme,  and  in  these  pic- 
tures the  reader  will  have  the 
most  direct,  most  accurate  reproductions  of  the  gfreat 
paintings  that  can  possibly  be  secured.    Every  European 
country  will  be  represented  in  this  series  of  pictures, 
and  the  best  American  painting^s  of  every  decade  will 
be  reproduced.    Mr.  Low  will  furnish  a  series  of  articles 
in  which  he  will  tell  about  the  painters,  the  art  move- 
ments of  the  century,  the  origin  of  great  pictures,  with 
anecdotes  of  their  history, — in  short,  this  series  of  papers 
with  the  illustrations  will  furnish  a  splendid  text-book  of 
the  history  of  painting  in  the  nineteenth  century,  pre- 
sented in  Its  most  popular  and  most  attractive  form. 


THE  NEWEST  KNOWLEDGE 

It  has  been  the  editorial  policy  of  McClure^s,  as  pre- 
sented in  its  original  prospectus,  to  follow  closely  the  ad- 
vance of  knowledge,  and  to  give  its  readers  in  popular 
form  the  latest  results  of  the  work  of  specialists,  keeping 
them  in  touch  with  research,  experiment,  invention  and 
discovery  in  every  field  of  human  activity. 


WILL  H.    LOW 


THE    LATEST    WORD 
ON  ASTRONOMY 

By  GARRETT  P.  SERVISS 

A  series  of  articles  the  result  of  Mr. 
Serviss's  visit  to  the  great  observatories 
of  Europe.  In  this  series  he  will  tell  in 
simple,  popular  form  what  astronomers 
are  doin^,  what  they  are  learning  and 
discovenng.  In  a  private  letter  recently 
received  from  him,  he  describes  his  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  observatory  of  Mt. 
Blanc  and  the  snow  storm  that  assailed 
him  and  his  guides  just  before  they 
reached  the  summit. 


THE  PRINTING  OF  A 
GREAT  BIBLE 

From  the  great  establishment  in 
which  the  Oxford  Bible  is  printed,  we 
have  obtained  material  for  an  article  of 
unique  interest.  It  tells  of  the  extra- 
ordinary care  and  zeal  with  which  every 

•■  ■  r«.......  ^.,4    »» -« ,„  /         o    X  detail  of  the  production  of  a  CTeat  Bible  is 

1^  CRUCHB  CAsst.,    BY  CRBUZE  (i7»5-x8o5)  j^^j^^^  ^ter  ;  the  making  of  the  paper, 

which  is  manufactured  for  the  purpose,  the  casting  of  the  type,  proof-reading  and  printing, — all 
of  the  interesting  processes  of  the  latest  development  of  the  art  of  printing. 
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$l«00  a  year*    Free^  with  each  subscription^  McQure^s  Life  of  Napoleon 


McCLURE'S  COMPLETE  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON 

With  the  great  Htsbfaard  CoOectioa  of  Napoleon  Engravings 
and  additional  Pictutes  from  European  Conertions  «^  «^  «^ 

HIS  new  and  splendid- 
ly illnstratea  biogra- 
phv,  by  Ida  M.  Tar- 
bell,  has  well  been 
called  *'  the  best 
short  Life  of  Napo- 
leon." In  writing 
this  "Life"  Miss 
Tarbell  has  had  ac- 
cess to  the  masses 
of  new  material  re- 
vealed by  the  latest 
investigations  of  en- 
thusiastic and  de- 
voted Napoleonic  students. 

This  biography  not  only  recites  the 

facts   of   Napoleon's   life,   out   gives    a 

masterly  description  of  his  physical  and 

mental  characteristics,   with   numerous 

illustrative  anecdotes,  extracts  from  his 

letters  and  speeches,  and  incidents  from 

the  memoirs  of  those  who  were  near  to 

him. 

The  illustrations  are  of  surpassing 

interest,  and  constitute  by  far  the  most  \ 

important  collection  ever  printed  in  a 

volume.    They  include : 

1.  The  imique  and  very  complete 
collection  of  Napoleon  engjravings  of  the 
Hon.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  who  spent 
fourteen  years  in  making  the  collection, 
one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world. 

2.  Reproductions  of  great  paintings 

in  the  Louvre,  the  Museum  of  Versailles,  napoleon  as  a  lieutenant  of  artillery 

and  other  public  galleries.  From  a  water-color  first  reproduced  in  the  McClure's  Life 

3.  Many  new  pictures,  never  before 

published,  from  the  private  collections  of  Mgr.  Due  d'Aumale;  H.  I.  H.  Prince  Victor  Napoleon ; 

Prince  Roland ;  Baron  Larrey ,  the  son 
of  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  armies 
of  Napoleon;  the  Duke  of  Bassano, 
son  of  the  minister  and  confidant  of 
the  Emperor;  M.  Edmond  Taigny,  the 
friend  and  historian  of  Isabey;  M. 
Albert  Christophle,  Governor-General 
of  the  Credit  Foncier  of  France; 
M.  Paul  le  Roux,  who  has,  perhaps, 
the  richest  of  the  Napoleonic  collec- 
tions ;  M.  le  Marquis  de  Girardin, 
son-in-law  of  the  Due  de  Gaete,  the 
faithful  Minister  of  Finance  of  Napo- 
leon I. 

We  have  thus  the  most  complete 
pictorial  biography  of  Napoleon  ever 
published,  containing  all  the  authentic 
portraits  by  the  great  painters  of  his 
time,  representing  Napoleon  at  every 
period  of  his  life,  from  his  school-day^ 
at  Brienne  till  his  death  at  St.  Helena; 
the  best  pictures  of  his  great  battle**, 
from  the  Sieee  oi  Toulon,  where,  as 
a  lieutenant,  ne  won  his  first  success, 
to  the  final  defeat  at  Waterloo  in 
1815. 

It  is  printed  on  the  best  coated 
paper — being  the  paper  used  for  illus- 
trated pages  by  the  leading  maga- 
zines. It  will  contain  upwards  of  250 
pictures,  and  about  100  pages  more 
than    the    largest   mag^azine   hitherto 

JOSEPHINE   BEFORE   HRR   MARRIAGE  TO  NAPOLEON  pUbllShcd. 

From  a  miniature  by  Rocher  first  published  in  the  McClure's  Life 


Price  of  McQurc's  Life  of  Napoleon,  50  cents.     Free  to  all  sending  $1.00  for  a  Year's  Sub- 
scription to  McQure's  Magazine 

S.  S.  McClure,  Limited,  100  Lafayette  Place,  ^^fi^^lf^ 


E^  AGENTS   WANTED    FOR   THIS  GREAT   NEW    BOOK.-^^^iJ 


(lyom  Samantha  in  Europe.) 


SAMANTHA  AND  AL  FAIZL 
••  OrrwK  Ajn>  Oftmi  I  hatb  Wajtpk)  ▲  Hxathxit  to  Com*  Ovbb  awd  Tbt  to  Commrr  Uvolb  Bah.** 


SAMANTHA « IN '  EUROPE 

By  JOSIAH   ALLEN'S   WIFE. 

Illustrated  with  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Characteristic  Side- 
splitting Engravings^  by  the  Famous  Artist  and  Cartoonist^ 

-     BARON  C.  D£  GRIMM. 

I«anre  8to,  Tt7  Paces.     Bleffantlj  bound.     Prlee  (by  lHall  or  Acent), 

Clotb,  wltb  Oold  and  Sliver  Stamps,    83.50; 

Hair  Bneeia,   84.00. 


Ths  Chbistiam  Guide,  LoolBville,  says : 

« It  must  not  be  sappooed  that  the  book  ["  Samahtha  in  Bubopb*']  has  no  aim 
but  to  amuse  people  durhig  a  few  hours  of  pastime.  It  has  good  ideas  on  politics, 
religion,  sociology,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  questions  that  are  of  interest  to-day.  •  .  . 
Smiles  and  tears  come  from  the  same  sentence,  and  it  Is  so  skilfully  written  that  a 
proper  equilibrium  is  maintained. " 

A  Sister  of  Brother  Jonathan— Her  Prestli^e  in  the  Coort  of  Conscience. 

*'  *  Samantha^  has  become  one  of  Americans  types— a  sister  of  Brother  Jonathan 
— «nd  represents  a  character  which  may  be  sneered  at  in  saloons,  lobbies,  ballrrooms, 
and  the  green-rooms  of  theaters,  but  cannot  be  laughed  out  of  the  Court  of  Consdenoe, 
where  her  expreflsions  of  opinions  are  enough  to  secure  verdict  in  favor  of  the  true,  the 
pure,  the  good,  the  common  sensible  view  of  life."— TTestem  Chriiiian  Advoeate^ 
CincinnatL 

Thb  CoronnrAn  Oomxxboxal  Gasittb  Bays : 

« This  new  volume  is  the  story  of  'Samantha  in  Europe,*  and  is  illustrated  with 
engravings  as  humorous  as  the  pictures  drawn  by  Samantha.  There  is  not  a  dull 
page  in  the  book  and  it  is  a  veritable  treat  for  a  reviewer  to  turn  to  such  a  book  after 
having  had  to  do  with  many  that  are  being  offered  to  the  public.  ..." 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubushsm,  80  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 
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READY  SOON. 
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The  Preachers'  Complete^ 
Homiletic  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament 

(  WUH  CrUUal  and  Bxegetiedl  ITotes ) 


A  Companion  to  the  Complete  Homiletic  Commentary 
on  the  Old  Testament  —  A  Sermonic  Exposition  or 
Homiletic  Suggestion  on  Every  Paragraph  or  Verse 
of  the  New  Testament  that  Can  be  Used  to  Advantage 
in  the  Preparation  of  a  Sermon  —  Wholly  in  English, 
with  Copious  References.  Cloth,  8vo.  Uniform  Size 
and  Style  with  the  Old  portion.  Complete  in  Eleven 
Volumes,  including  Index  Vol.  to  Entire  Series,  about 
6,000  Pages.     Price,  $30.00. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

The  Authors  :  Distinguished  Biblical  Scholars,  including  Rev.  Geo.  Barlow ; 

Rev.  H.  V.  Foster;  Rev.  R.  Tuck,  B.A.;  Rev.  W.  Frank  Scott; 

Rev.  W.  S.  Lewis  ;  Rev.  H.  M.  Booth ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Bum,  B.D., 

Rev.  W.  Burrows,  B.A.;  T.  Whitelaw,  D.D.; 

Rev.  J.  Waicock,  B  D. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

OUR  EXTRAORDINARY  SPECIAL  OFFER: 

The  price  of  this  New  Work,  when  issued,  will  be  $30.00. 
But  to  our  patrons  who  become  Advance  Subscribers  therefor, 
the  price  is  only  $18.00.  WitA  nearly  a  year  in  which  to  pay 
for  them.     See  following  page  for  Acceptance  Order  Blank,  etc. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

^^r  yo  money  need  he  sent  now.  FUrthertnore,  Note  the  Onarantee,  indudod 
in  the  Acceptance  Blank,  the  Books  •till  be  Itetumable  and  tnoney  Me/k$nded 
in  case  of  Any  Dieaatiefaetion  on  Part  of  Subacriber, 


Punk  &  Wagnaixs  Company,  Publishers,  80  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 


^y  The  demand  of  a  large  number  of  the  more  than  8,000  gabscribers  (of  all 
denominationg)  for  the  Preachers*  Complete  Homiletic  Commentary  on  the  Old 
Teatament,  f oiir  the  Companion  work  on  The  New  Testament  will  soon  be  supplied. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

Xntinent  JPreaehera  ufho  have  examined  advance  sheets  of  the  NEW  TESTA- 

MENT  parti&n,  express  the  same  favorable  opinions  as  ttfere  given  on 

the  Old  Testament  part  of  THE  HOMILETIC  COMMENTAE  F. 

Space  permits  but  few  quotations,  vim.: 

Bishop  P.  T. 


^  _  .  . .  Hantlnfftofi  [Bpieoopal],  Central  New  York,  says: 
qnettion  as  to  the  learalog,  fideli^,  and  labor  of  the  work.    '^ 


"There  can  hardly  be  a 
, „.  ..  It  maet  be  of  macb  eervice  to 

f)reacher8.  It  is  in  fact  mach  more  than  a  Commentary.  The  department  of  analyeis  makes 
t  much  like  a  large  volome  of  sermons  in  a  free,  copious  style  with  a  practical  pnrpose." 

Bishop  Jno.  P.  Hurst  [Methodist],  Washington,  D.  C,  says:  "Is  marked  by  helpfnl,  though 
brief,  critical  notes  on  the  text,  and  by  rich  and  stimulating  analyses  of  the  subjects 
treated.  Its  cross-references  are  abundant  and  well  chosen,  ana  furnish  suggestive 
methods  for  comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture.*' 

Pres't  H.  W.  ricKolght  [Lutheran],  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  says:  "Its  suggestive  contents  and 
admirable  arrangement  of  materials  are  such  as  to  make  it  a  great  and  almost  indispensable 
help  to  ministers.  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  with  which  yon  have  accomplished 
this  important  work.** 

Pres't  J.  W.  Bashford  [Methodist!,  Delaware,  O.,  says:  "  The  Commentary  Is  full  of  nuggets 
of  gold.  The  volumes  of  the  New  Testament  do  more  than  reveal  splendid  materiau  for 
sermons.    They  inspire  the  preacher  to  independent  thinking.*^ 

Prof.  T.  W.  Hunt  [Presbyterian],  Princeton,  N.  J.,  says:  "  Just  such  a  commentary  is  needed, 
and  an  examination  of  a  volume  clearly  shows  that  the  preacher  will  And  a  valuable  help 
in  pulpit  preparation.  The  Homiletic  Suggestions,  Homiletic  Analyses,  and  Separate 
Homilies,  wm  he  espedaUy  ustfiU.^'' 

John  Hail,  D.D.,  New  Tork,  says:  "The  Homiletic  Commentary  on  First  and  Second 
Corinthians  is,  in  its  texture,  substance,  and  spirit,  all  that  the  name  implies,  and  will  be 
found  instructive  and.  in  a  high  degree,  suggestive  to  minlstere  of  tlie  word.  While  the 
correct  rendering  of  the  inspired  text  is  concisely  given,  the  main  work  of  the  author  is 
found  in  tlie  oraerly  arrangement  and  practical  application  of  tlie  several  truths,  as  a 
preacher  would  labor  to  carry  them  to  his  people.** 

Jas.  H.  Darlingtoii,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  says:  "  Sermonic  outlines  are  generally  valueless, 
and  a  temptation  to  dishonesty.  These  homiletic  suggestions  on  the  contrary,  ought  to 
stir  up  the  Bible  student*s  own  thoughts,  and  give  his  sermons  the  greater  originality.  .  .  . 
It  is  really  a  valuable  work.** 

Morfan  Dix,  D.D.,  New  York,  says:  "  I  think  very  highly  of  it,  and  I  am  sure  it  must  be  of 
great  service  to  students.  In  compilations  of  this  character  there  are  of  course  many  things 
in  which  I  should  differ  from  tne  compiler,  but  the  pohits  in  wtiich  I  cordlaliy  agree 
greatly  outnumber  those  in  wtdch  I  should  hold  a  different  view.** 

David  H.  Qreer.  D.D.,  New  York,  says:  "  I  tiave  been  much  impressed  with  the  uniqueness 
of  its  methods  and  the  value  of  its  contents.    I  am  quite  sure  that  it  will  be  a  helpful  aid.** 

Loais  A.  BanlcSt  D  J>.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  says:  "  It  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  storehouse  of 
suggestive  and  illustrative  material  for  any  wideawake  preacher.*^ 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

Slga,  Fill  in,  and  ReCnm  the  following  Acceptance  Blank,  or  a  Copy  of  It. 

Jk6^  Advance  Acceptance  Order  — Homiletic  Commentary  on 
The  New  Testament. 

FUNK  ft  WA0NALL8  COBIPANY.  30  Lafayette  Place.  New  York. 

I  accept  your  offer  of  the  "Homiletic  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,"  regular  #90.00 
edition,  at  918.00  for  the  eleven  volumes  complete,  payable  as  follows :  $5.00  when  yon  notify  me  that 
the  books  are  ready  for  shipment ;  fS.00  In  thirty  days  thereafter,  and  the  balance.  tlO-OO,  In  monthly 
inatalmenU  of  $1.00 per  month  nntO  paid.  It  Is  understood  that  you  are  to  send  the  books  carriage 
prc^wid,  and  that  If  i  am  not  satisfied  with  them  after  three  days*  examination,  I  can  return  same  at 
your  expense,  and  you  will  refund  my  money. 


Signed  (Name).. 


Pott-qfflce.^ 


DaU^ 


State.. 


FuHK  &  Waonaujb  Ck>MPANY,  Publishers,  80  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 
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A  TYPEWRITER  for  8.^ 

A  thoroughly  stsmdard-made  machine*  Indorsed  in 
terms  of  praise  by  all  its  tisers*  Does  work  in  all 
respects  equal  to  $S00  machines.  WILLBESENT 
TO  READERS  OF  THIS  MAGAZINE  ON 
THREE  DAYS'  TRIAL.  If  not  entirely  satis- 
fiedt  return  it  and  you  will  tecpve^  your  mon^ 
hack  promptly *    *  * 

IN  few  if  any  directions  have  more  skill  and  thought 
been  expended  than  in  the  eflfort  to  produce  a  good, 
practical  typewriting  machine  at  a  low  cost.     Thousands 
of  persons  in  the  various  professions  feel  the  need  of  such 
an  aid  but  have  not  seen  their  way  clear  to  the  paying 
of  a  hundred  dollars  for  it.     Take  clergymen  for  an  in- 
stance.    How  many  ministers  would  like  a  machine  at  $8.00  which  would  enable  them  to  print 
their  sermons,  pulpit  notices,  etc.,  in  a  clear,  neat  type?    They  have  not  the  steady,  eight-hour- 
a-day,  and  six-days-in-a-week  use  for  a  machine  that  the  merchant 
has,  and  therefore  hesitate  to  invest  so  much. 

The  American  No.  2 


is  guaranteed  to  do  all  that  the  high-priced  typewriters  will  do,  and 
do  it  as  well.  In  the  matter  of  speed  only  is  it  second  to  them,  and 
yet  a  rate  of  30  to  40  words  a  minute  is  readily  attained  with  it. 

Printing  direct  from  the  face  of  the  type  instead  of  through  an  ink- 
soaked  ribbon  as  in  other  machines,  enables  you  to  produce  an  original 
from  which  1 50  copies  may  be  made  in  half  an  hour  with  a  duplicator. 
This  great  advantage  will  be  appreciated.  What  is  more  tedious  than 
•copying  over  and  over  the  same  matter  with  a  pen  ? 


Read  a  few  sentences  from  recent  letters:^ 

♦  It  may  be  said  that  all  the  letters  here  quoted  from  are  written  on  machines  purchased  from  us  by  the  senders. 
It  will  be  noted  that  all  are  of  recent  date.     Hundreds  more  could  be  given  if  desired. 

W.  Newbury,  Mass. 
The  machine  is  invaluable  to  me  in  my  school  work 
and  I  commend  it  to  all  teachers. 

MIRAM  H.  GOODWIN, 

Principal  High  School. 
DbLand,  Fla. 
Works  equal  to  high-priced  machines    and  speed  is 
sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes. 

(Rev.)  G.  J.  BONNELL. 
lao  W.  24TH  Street,  New  York  Citv. 
It  is  a  jewel  and  the  work  it  performs  is  a  pleasure 
to  behold.  (Rev.)  F.  H.  GUICHETEAU, 

Rector  St.  Vincent  de  Paul's  Church. 
Dix,  Nbbr.,  Jan.  33, 1896. 
Have  had  machine  ten  days.     It  exceeds  my  expec- 
tations, in  every  particular.     I  did  not  think  such  a 
machine  could  be  sold  for  S8. 

B.  K.  BUSHEE,  Supt.  of  Schools, 


Caldwell,  Texas,  Nov.  ^  1895. 
I   have  been  using  one  of  your  $8  Typewriters.     It 
<loes  good  work  that  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
work  done  by  the  high-priced  machines. 

HIRAM  H.  DARR,  M.D. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  Nov.  24,  1895. 
The  Typewriter  came  in  good  shape.     Thank  you. 
I  will  send  you  another  order  in  a  few  days. 

WILLIAM  C.  PITTAM, 
County  Commissioner's  Office,  Spokane  Co. 

South  Woodstock,  Vt.,  Dec.  28,  1895. 
The  more   I   use  my  machine  the  better  I   like  it. 
Have  got  so  I  can  write  a  letter  quicker  than  I  could 
with  my  old  machine  and  much  better. 

W.  H.  ROOD  (Builder). 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  34,  1895. 
I  received  the  machine  yesterday  in  good  order,  and 
after  one  hour  of  jiractise  am  able  to  write  twenty 
words  per  minute  easily.     You  can  count  on  my  speak- 
ing for  it  at  all  times.  j)  h.  GREENE, 

Factory  Supt.  Diamond  Dust  Soap  Powder  Co. 
Washburn,  Me. 
The  machine  is  perfect  and  does  excellent  work. 
Shall  recommend  it  to  my  friends. 

(Rev.)  L.  E.  CARTER. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  i,  1895, 
Have  received  your  American  Typewriter  and  am 
delighted  with  it.     The  work  it  does  is  just  as  good  as 
that  of  the  high-priced  machines. 
^  ROBERT  RAYBURN,  M.D. 


Toledo,  O.,  Tan.  27,  1896. 
With  advancing  years  I  found  my  hand  becoming 
cramped  and  stiff  so  that  penning  a  letter  was  not  easy 
and  the  writing  not  always  legible.  I  have  easily 
learned  to  operate  The  American  Typewriter  and 
would  hate  to  have  to  do  without  it  now. 

FRANK  L.  BOWEN. 
Chester,  Pa.,  Dec.  19, 1895. 
I  received  the  Typewriter  this  morning,  and  as  yon 
see  now  write  with  it  to  thank  you  for  promptness 
and  express  my  satisfaction.     It  is  perfect.     I  will  use 
ray  utmost  endeavors  to  further  its  reputation.      *  — 
WILLIAM  L.flLLOTSON. 


press  train,  or  expect  the  slow-going  pen  to  pull 
your  business  at  a  modern  pace  ?  Saving  $i  .00 
when  you  could  have  earned  $s.oo  is  poor  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  time  and  eyesight.  The 
time  ••THE  AMERICAN**  will  save  you  from 
jrour  letter-writing  will  enable  you  to  use  your 
time  in  other  ways,  or  enjoy  a  bit  of  real  leisure. 

Surely  neither  the  cost  nor  the  time  reciuired 
to  learn  need  longer  stand  in  the  way  of  your 
having  one.  "THE  AMERICAN**  is  a  machine 
which  any  one  can  afford  to  have,  any  one  can 
learn  to  operate,  and  no  writer  or  business  man 
can  afford  to  be  without.  Its  convenience  and 
labor-saving  value  are  out  of  all  proportion  to 
its  trivial  cost. 

The  secret  of  most  great  inventions  is  their 
simplicity.  Such  an  invention  is  THE  AMERI- 
CAN $ftJO  TYPEWRITER,  which  contains  but  35 
parts.  The  average  high-priced  machine  con- 
tains about  2,000  parts,  and,  on  that  account, 
must  always  be  expensive.  THE  AMERICAN  is 
a  triumph  of  simplicity  and  a  marvel  of  mechan- 
ical skill. 

We  would  again  emphasize  the  point  that, 
with  the  direct  printing  system  of  THE  AMERI- 
CAN, 150  good  copies  can  be  made  on  the  du- 
plicator from  one  original  in  30  minutes. 

This  clever,  labor-saving  combination  enables 
you,  at  practically  the  cost  of  postage  and  paper, 
to  keep  m  touch  with  hundreds  of  those  here- 
tofore beyond  your  reach. 

Can  you  have  any  doubt  of  the  result  ? 

It  is  easy  to  apply  this  to  your  individual 
needs — clergymen  for  sermons  ;  professors  and 
teachers  for  the  class-room;  secretaries  for  no- 
tices, etc. 


EASILY  OPER- 

"•-  ATED.— Unlike 
other  machine  the 

11  the  inside  of  the 
fingers  perfect  con- 

?ast  possible  motion. 

:er,  the  left  prints  it. 

jsses  the  key  in  front 
The  paper  is  in- 

;r  and  turned  into 

The  bell  warns  you 

he  line. 

>  in  no  sense  a  one- 
being  divided  be- 
:  to  their  dexterity. 
>itals  and  small  let- 


Do  not  expect  to  put  any  machine  to  its  limit 
of  speed  the  first  half-hour  it  is  in  your  hands. 
To  fully  master  the  more  complicated  machines 
takes  weeks  of  hard  practise:  Altho  the  Am- 
erican can  not  equal  their  highest  speed,  it 
requires  no  instruction,  and  the  average  person 
can  write  35  words  a  minute  easily.  If  we 
could  do  70  words  a  minute  on  regular  work, 
there  would  be  no  $100  machines. 

TAKES  ANY  WIDTH  paper  up 
to  9  inches,  envelopes,  postal 
cards,  etc.  Writes  73  char- 
acters—  capitals,  small  letters, 
figures,  and  punctuation  marks. 

All  the  parts  of  this  machine 
are  interchangeable,  so  that  in 
case  of  accident  of  any  sort  the 
damaged  part  can  be  easily  and 
cheaply  replaced.  The  type 
band  is  or  brass,  with  rubber 
faces,  vulcanized  at  great  heat 
and  under  pressure  of  1,200 
pounds  to  the  inch. 


A  special  large  type 
machine  will  be  fur- 
nished if  desired. 

This  paragraph  shows 
sample  of  type  used  on 
the  regular  machine. 


SPEQI/IL    OPFER.  ^  ^^y  readers  of  this  magazine  desire  to  try  the  machine  before 
—  -—-—     —    purchasing,  we  will,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $8.00,  send  one  to 

your  addresst  and  you  may  keep  it  for  three  days  on  triaL  If  not  perfectly  satisfied  return  it  to 
us  and  your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded.  Be  sure  to  name  express  company  by  which 
you  wish  shipment  made. 

THE  AMERICAN  TYPEWRITER  CO., 

Hackett  BulUIng,  Broadway,  near  Wama  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Catalog  and  sample  of  work  sent  on  receipt  of  name  and  address  directed  to  the  main  offict'  as  atov 
•C   CARCFUL  TO    MENTION   THI.   nli^i'fcli:^^  ^OOg'^ 


$1.00    Yankee  Watch    $1.00 

THE  cut  exactly  represents  our  new  American  Lever 
Watch.    It  is  not  an  imported  watch,  but  entirely 
American,  produced  in  tMs  country  by  the  best   skilled 
mechanics.    A  perfect  watch  of  ordinary  sixe,  2>^  inches 
in  diameter,  )>j^  larger  than  cut.    It  is  perfect  in  mechanism 
and  we  furnish  with  each  a  POSITITS  OUAK- 
AIVTEE  as  an  accurate  tlme-lceeper  fkkr  oae 
year.    Our  factory  produced  last  year  nearly  500,000 
k  watches,  and  we  have  proven  beyond  doubt,  that  America 
i  can  make  not  only  the  BfiST,  but  the  CHEAPEST 
■  watches.     DESCRIPTION:    The   movement    is  regular 
m  American  Lever ;  Lantern  pinion ;  240  beats  to  minute ; 
'    keyless  (or  stem)  wind  and  set ;  4  turns  runs  24  hours ; 
steel   pinions;   patent  escapement  and  regulator;   dust- 
proof  case,  handsomely  finished  in  nickel  or  gilt ;  weight  of 
watch  8^  oc, diameter  2>i  in.,  fuUy  OIJARAIVTEED 
r  Waltham.     S ARIPUB  postpaid  on  receipt  of  OIVE 
ilogue  free  on  request.     Meiitloa  thim  Haf^mMiae 
Cliaia   aad   Cluuna  Free. 


SIJOU    Climax  Watch    $2.00 


N' 


'  or  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  or  SWISS,  but  AJUBR- 
ICAIV*  Hade  at  the  rate  of  a  watch  every 
minute — 1,400  per  day,  in  our  New  England  factory, 
equipped  with  $1,000,000.00  worth  of  new  machinery. 
Not  •Imply  **  Oaaraateed.*'  Each  watch  con- 
tains a  regular  one  year  guarantee  as  an  accurate 
Time-keeper,  over  our  signature,  same  as  given  with  a 
Waltham  or  Elgin.  American  Lever  Movement ;  S4 
Hate ;  18  Size  ;  Quick  Train ;  Lantern  Pinion ;  Regular 
Stem-wind  and  Set ;  Dust  Cap  over  Movement ;  Solid  . 
Gilt  or  Nickel  Case,  plain  or  beautifully  engraved ; 
Elegraat  Cliaia  aad  Chana  -vrith  each. 
inE.IL.  KEEP  PERFECT  TIME  FOR 
TEIV  TEARS.  Fally  the  e^aal  of  aay 
lilTatclt  sold  for  #10.00.  Mailed  postpaid 
for  #9.00  ;  tliree  fbr  fff .OO  ;   six  for  ^9.QO. 


SZAOT  OUT* 


R.    H.    INQERSOLL    &    BRO.,    Sole    Manufacturers, 

l>epartn%ent   Xo.  99, 
6s  CORTLANDT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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VOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


«^ 


For  Sound  Life  Insurance 

AT  A  COST  OF  ABOUT 

Half  the  Ordinary  Rate 


IT   CAN    BE    DONE 

IT    IS    BEING    DONE,      

IT    HAS    BEEN    DONE    FOR    YEARS 


-BY  THK- 


AMERICAN  TEMPERANCE  LIFE 
INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION 

Simply  because  in  this  Company  none  but  total  abstainers  from  intoxicants 
are  insured.  This  means  longer  life  among  the  membership  and  a  lessening 
of  the  risk  represented  in  a  company  of  even  moderate  drinkers,  conse- 
quently it  means  a 

GREAT  SAVING   TO  YOU 

The  following  are  a  few  names  selected  from  our  books  to  show  some 
of  the  claims  recently  paid. 

Rev*  C  E.  Toney,  Norwalk^  Comu %SfiOO 

MrB.Na]KyJ*Ely,Brooklyii,N*Y. 5,000 

Jos.F*Hai,CIafeii(loii,RY* 4,000 

IX  H.  Hayner,  Howafd»  South  DsJc {,000 

P.V.Kaiicf,Lyooi,N.Y. 2,000 

T.  Spooocft  Lawreocct  N*  Y* 2^ 

Mn.  Maty  A*  Toodbridge,  Ravcofia,  C%io 5,000 

James  RBafiEky^CoOegevilk^Ky. 2,000 

Eugene  Hyatt,  Lananf/burzK  N*  Y« S,000 

D*  R  Beam,  Zenia«  Odio 5^000 

Readers  of  this  magazine  do  not  need  to  have  the  importance  or  the 
duty  of  insuring  exaggerated  or  dwelt  upon.  Every  thinking  man  knows 
that  he  owes  it  to  himself  and  to  his  family  to  thus  provide  for  their  wel- 
fare. But  every  reader  may  not  know  how  low  the  rates  are  in  a  company 
of  abstainers  like  this. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address,  with  your  present  age,  and  we  will 
give  you  figures  which  will  surprise  you.     Address  Home  Oflfices  of  the 

American  Temperance  Life  InsnraDce  Association 

253  Broadway,  New  York  City 
G.  E.  GODWARD,  Sec.  and  Trcas.  FRANK    DE LAN Q^Pqcsi dent 


Hundreds    of   Subscribers 
Accept   Our  Special   Offer 

which  will  not  be  made  again  after  this  month. 


So.  LoiTDOKDXBRT,  Vt.,  Jan.  16, 1896. 
R.  T.  Booth,  Esq. 

DxAR  Sib  :— I  am  conatratned  to  speak  a  word  for 
HTOMEI,  which  I  regard  as  a  great  discovery.  Last 
summer  I  contracted  a  severe  cold,  which  on  account 
of  being  neglected  resulted  In  a  troublesome  cough. 
I  tried  ordinary  treatment  but  It  refused  to  yield. 
Rev.  T.  Mackle  presented  me  with  a  Pocket  Inhaler 
asking  that  I  use  It  faithfully.  I  did  as  requested  and 
In  a  few  weeks  my  cough  disappeared.  Not  alone 
have  I  tested  the  efficacy  of  HYOMEI  In  curing 
coughs,  but  also  In  curing  croup.  Not  long  ago  our 
little  boy  Walter,  awoke  m  the  night  with  a  bad  attack 


of  croup,  choking  and  seeming  to  experience  great 
difficult^  in  breatotng.  We  put  about  twenty  drops 
of  HTOMEI  on  a  piece  of  flannel  and  allowed  him  to 


inhale  It.  He  Immediately  began  to  breathe  easier 
and  In  half  an  hour  was  fast  asleep.  Our  children 
befnc  snbjeot  to  croup,  we  feel  safe  with  HYOBflEI 
In  the  house,  and  I  am  glad  to  speak  a  good  word  for 
a  remedy  that  will  rob  croup  of  Its  terrors. 

GEORGE  BISON,  Pastor  M.  E.  Church. 


Bbookltk,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8, 188S. 

Mt  Dbab  Sib:    The  Pocket  Inhaler  works  like  a 

charm.    The  first  Inhalation  gave  relief.    It  is  a  frtet- 

Hng  to  humanity^  and  I  am  sorry  it  U  not  better 

knoton.    I  add  my  name  to  the  "  Pass-I^On  Sode^.** 

Sincerely  yours.  Rev.  J.  M.  FARRAR,  D.D. 

DxKB  Pabk  Pabsonaox,  Small  T^ood  P.  O., 

Baltimobe,  Md.,  Ootobkb  7,  1806. 
R.  T.  Booth,  Esq.,  New  York. 

DxAB  Sib:  I  sent  yon  one  dollar  about  ten  days 
ago  for  ohe  of  vour  pocket  Inhaler  outfits. 

Mrs.  Honey  had  been  suffering  severely  for  three 
weeks  dally  with  asthma.  As  soon  as  the  Inhaler 
came  she  began  using  It,  and  after  a  few  Inhalations 
the  asthma  ceased,  and  now  (Tuesday)  It  has  not 
returned.  When  vou  consider  all  this,  I  think  It  Is 
the  most  remarkable  thing  that  once  using  the  Inhaler 
should  remove  the  trouble  entirely. 

"Very  truly  yours,  Rev.  GEO.  W.  HONEY. 


We  Tiave  hundreds  qf  letters  from  clergymen  testifying  to  the  cure  of 

Catarrh,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Sore  Throat,  and 
Kindred    Diseases    of    the    Respiratory    Organs. 

Booth's  Pocket 
Inhaler  Outfit 

and  HYOMEI,  the  Australian  ''Dry-Air''  treatment  of  these  diseases  is  an  absolute  specific,  and  is 
sent  by  mail  (postage  prepaid)  for  $1.00,  but  if  you  are  a  sabecriber  to  Thi  Homii.etic,  we  will  Hiail 
the  outfit  complete  for  AOOTH'C 


85  cents   ftEglW¥@iinl) 


or  six  complete  outfits  to  one  address  for  $5.00. 

Hyomei  is  a  purely  vegetable  antiseptic,  and  destro; 


with  Hyomeli 


respiratory  oreans.    The  air.  Charged 

the  air-cells,  is  exhaled  through  me  nose,     it   is  delightful 
-     ~ Outfit 


The  Pocket  Inhaler  Ou 


3Btrov8  the  germs  which  cause  disease  in  the 
is  inhaled  at  the  mouth,  and,  after  permeating 
iightful   to  inhale,  and.  gives  immediate  relief. 


consists  of  pocket  inhaler,  made  of  deodorix^  hard  rabber  (beanti- 

^ -_j -_.»  J. — ^ — ■•— using.    If  jon  are  #fW  skeptical. 

Are  you  open  to  conviction  ? 


fully  polished),  a  bottle  of  Hyomei,  a  dropper,  and  f nil  directions  for  using.    If  jon  are  still  skei>tical, 

sena  yoor  address  ;  my  pamphlet  shall  prove  that  Hyomei  does  cure,     * 


RICHARD  T.    BOOTH,   23    EAST   20th    STREET,    NEW   YORK. 

Cut  this  off  {or  copy  it)  and  send  with  8S  cents  in  Postage  Stamps,  Jfomey  or 
JExpress  Order,  or  New  York  J>raft, 


DaU^ 


R.  T.  Booth,  aa  Bast  aoth  St.,  New  York. 

Dear  Sib  :  I  am  a  clergyman  and  a  subscriber  to  The  Hovilstio  Rktibw,  and  enclose  85  cents 
for  One  Booth's  Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit— this  being  a  discoont  of  15  per  cent,  from  regular  price. 


Sev.. 


Totim... 


County State.. 


The  Homiletic  Review. 
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REVIEW    SECTIOR 

I.— THE  CLERGY  AND  THE  PROBLEM  OF  OUR  FOREIGN 

POPULATION. 

By  Rev.  Josiah  Strong,  D.D.,  Secretaby  of  the  American 
AND  Foreign  Evangelical  Alliance,  Author  op  "Oub 
Country,"  etc. 

The  histoiy  of  the  United  States  affords  no  greater  marvel  than 
that  of  many  heterogeneous  foreign  elements  blended  into  a  homo- 
geneous nation.  The  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  empire  represent  a 
great  number  of  distinct  races,  languages,  and  religions.  These  races 
have  not  been  isolated,  each  in  its  own  territory,  but  more  or  less  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  empire,  coming  freely  into  contact  with  each 
other;  and  yet  through  many  centuries  each  has  preserved  itself  intact. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  the  slightest  tendency  to  merge  into  a  com- 
mon national  type.  The  English  is  a  mixed  race,  but  it  took  ages  to 
effect  the  amalgam;  while  in  this  country,  without  waiting  for  the  ad- 
mixture of  blood,  the  native-bom  children  of  foreign  parents  somehow 
get  a  stamp  which,  in  looks  and  speech  and  in  certain  characteristics, 
marks  them  as  Americans;  and  the  next  generation,  even  thothe  blood 
remains  undiluted  German  or  French  or  Welsh,  might  pass  for  the 
"Brahman  caste  of  New  England,^  provided  only  it  has  enjoyed  suflS- 
cient  opportunities.  I  know  an  immigrant  who  was  an  Irish  peasant, 
whose  son  is  to-day  a  professor  of  Greek  in  an  American  college.  Such 
transformations,  however,  take  place  only  when  the  environment  is 
new,  stimulating,  and  distinctly  American. 

For  some  years  foreigners  have  been  coming  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  segregate  themselves  in  various  quarters  of  our  great  cities  and  to 
found  settlements  which  are  exclusively  foreign.  In  such  cases  there 
is  no  necessity  of  learning  our  language.  There  are  children  in  New 
York  old  enough  to  testify  in  court,  who,  tho  bom  in  that  city,  can 
neither  speak  nor  understand  English.  Customs  and  costumes  also 
remain  foreign  in  these  foreign  quarters.  In  short,  the  most  essential 
elements  of  their  environment  the  immigrants  have  brought  with 
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them.  This  commonity  is  a  bit  of  Bohemia  or  Germany  or  Italy  trans- 
ferred to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  set  down  in  city  or  country.  It 
remains  an  undigested  mass  in  the  body  politic;  and  it  remains  un- 
digested because  unmasticated,  for  mastication  is  a  process  of  separatum. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  larger  the  immigration,  and  the  greater 
the  consequent  need  of  assimilation,  the  slower  and  more  imperfect 
does  that  process  become. 

Moreover,  there  has  been  since  the  war  not  only  a  great  increase  in 
immigration  but  also  a  marked  deterioration  in  its  quality.  This  de- 
terioration has  been  twofold.  The  increase  of  immigration  during  the 
past  twenty  years  has  come  chiefly  from  inferior  races  ^  and,  again,  the 
better  races  have  sent  their  poorer  representatives. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  more  easily 
assimilated  than  the  races  of  continental  Europe.  Twenty  years  ago, 
nearly  one  half  of  all  our  immigration  came  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland;  now  only  about  a  third.  Our  most  objectionable  immigration 
comes  from  Russia,  Russian  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Italy.  Taking  the 
annual  average  immigration  for  the  seven  years  from  1874  to  1881  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  like  period  from  1882  to  1889,  we  find  that 
immigration  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  increased  only  67.8  per 
cent,  and  that  from  Germany  only  76.7,  while  that  from  Poland  in- 
creased 166  per  cent.,  that  from  Italy  286,  that  from  Russia  297,  and 
that  from  Hungary  476.4. 

The  reduction  of  fares  has  affected  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
immigration.  The  building  of  continental  railways  and  the  cheapen- 
ing of  the  transatlantic  passage  have  made  this  Land  of  Promise  pos- 
sible to  much  larger  numbers  and  to  much  poorer  <jlasses ;  and  what  is 
worse,  societies  have  been  formed,  and  several  European  governments 
have  granted  aid,  to  transport  to  the  United  States  the  insane,  the 
paupers,  the  feeble-minded,  and  the  ex-convicts  of  their  respective 
countries.  The  governments  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Russia, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy  are  all  guilty  of  this  international  outrage. 
Hundreds  of  paupers  have  been  found  in  our  poor-houses  whose  cloth- 
ing bore  the  mark  of  the  almshouse  in  Great  Britain  from  which  they 
had  been  shipped.  Testimony  before  the  Ford  Committee  on  Im- 
migration of  the  Fiftieth  Congress  showed  that  in  fifteen  months,  from 
April  3,  1882,  to  July  8,  1883,  there  arrived  at  the  port  of  Boston 
alone  49,122  of  these  assisted  immigrants. 

The  census  of  1890  shows  that  the  foreign  element,  t.e.,  foreign 
by  birth  or  parentage,  tho  constituting  only  one  third  of  the  popula- 
tion, furnishes  nearly  three  fifths  of  all  the  paupers  supported  in  alms- 
houses. In  other  words,  the  tendency  to  pauperism  in  the  United 
States  is  nearly  three  times  as  strong  in  the  foreign  element  as  in  the 
native. 

Again,  the  20,000,000  of  our  population,  foreign  by  birth  or 
parentage,  furnishes  for  our  penal  institutions  of  all  kinds,   except 
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juvenile  reformatories,  a  half  more  prisoners  than  the  34,000,00C 
our  native  white  population.  This  means  that  the  tendency  to  ci 
in  the  United  States  is  more  than  two  and  one  half  times  as  sti 
among  those  who  are  foreign  by  birth  or  parentage  as  among  the  na 
whites. 

About  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  our  alien  population  is  unabl( 
speak  English.  There  are  children  born  on  our  American  soil 
educated  in  parochial  schools  who  are  as  unable  to  speak  the  langu 
of  the  country  as  are  their  foreign-born  parents;  and  there  are  milli 
of  foreigners  among  us  who  not  only  can  not  speak  English,  but  who 
unable  to  read  or  write  their  own  language.  Illiteracy  among 
foreign-bom  population  is  thirty-eight  per  cent,  greater  than  am 
the  native-born  whites. 

We  must  by  no  means  forget  our  indebtedness  to  the  immigra: 
They  have  •borne  the  brunt  of  the  toil  and  hardship  in  subduing 
continent  and  in  developing  its  resources.  They  freely  shed  tl 
blood  in  defense  of  the  Union.  They  have  enriched  the  literatun 
every  profession ;  many  of  them  are  earnest  Christians ;  and  many 
among  our  best  citizens,  intelligently  devoted  to  our  American  inst 
tions.  But  we  can  not  forget  that  the  quality  of  immigration  is  det 
orating,  and  the  facts  just  given  touchiug  illiteracy,  pauperism, 
crime  show  that  the  foreign  population  as  a  whole  is  depressiug 
average  intelligence  and  morality  in  the  direction  of  the  dead-lin< 
ignorance  and  vice. 

Horace  complained  that  the  Oronties  had  emptied  into  the  Til 
bringing  with  it  the  language  and  morals  of  the  East.  In  like  man 
many  a  European  Orontes  has  fouled  our  American  waters. 

When  we  consider  the  quality  of  immigration  as  a  whole,  \ 
remember  that  it  is  growing  distinctly  poorer,  it  is  not  reassuring 
reflect  that  Europe  could  send  us  an  unceasing  stream  of  2,000,< 
every  year — as  many  as  our  present  population  in  a  single  generatio] 
and  yet  leave  the  present  source  of  supply  not  only  unimpaired 
even  increasing. 

Evidently  the  problem  of  our  foreign  population  is  one  of  the  f 
magnitude.  This  problem  is  primarily  one  of  assimilation.  The  im 
grant  must  first  be  made  fit,  and  then,  not  before,  incorporated  i 
our  natioiial  life. 

The  problem  should  be  simplified  as  much  as  possible  by  restrict 
legislation.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  specific  measures.  Sui 
it  to  say  that  they  should  effectively  exclude  the  illiterate,  the  feel 
minded  and  the  insane,  all  assisted  immigrants,  and  those  likely  to 
come  a  public  charge,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  all  criminals.  It  i 
be  added  that  our  loose  naturalization  laws,  which  cheapen  and  degr 
American  citizenship,  should  be  thoroughly  revised. 

But  what  can  the  clergy  do  for  the  stranger  already  within 
gates?    The  clergy  are  interested  in  the  immigrant  as  a  foreigner  1 
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as  a  man.  As  a  foreigner  he  needs  to  be  Americanized;  as  a  man  he 
needs  to  be  Christianized;  and  to  Christianize  him  is  to  make  his  as- 
similation easy. 

The  three  great  bonds  which  bind  men  together  are  commonily 
of  race,  of  language,  and  of  religion ;  and  of  these,  religion  would  seem 
to  be  the  strongest.  It  is  the  religion  of  the  Jew,  not  his  language 
nor  his  blood,  that  has  separated  him  so  effectively  from  the  races 
among  which  he  has  lived  all  these  centuries.  Many  Jews  have  been 
converted  to  Christianity  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
but  we  find  no  body  of  Christian  Jews  preserving,  from  generation  to 
generation,  the  characteristics  of  their  ancient  race.  When  they  be- 
come Christians  they  disappear  by  mingling  their  blood  with  that  of 
Christian  races;  which  shows  that  religion  rather  than  blood  or  lan- 
guage is  the  effective  wall  of  separation  between  Jew  and  Gentile. 

Irish  Protestants  are  more  easily  assimilated  than  Irish  Boman 
Catholics.  The  same  is  true  of  German  Protestants  as  compared  with 
German  Catholics,  and  of  French  Protestants  as  compared  with  French 
Catholics.  Protestant  Germans  are  more  quickly  Americanized  than 
Catholic  Irish;  which  indicates  that  an  alien  language  is  less  of  a 
hindrance  than  an  alien  religion.  Scotch  blood  is  as  far  removed  from 
Anglo-Saxon  as  is  the  Irish,  but  the  Scotch  are  more  easily  assimilated 
than  the  Catholic  Irish  because  the  former  are  Protestants.  We  do 
not  hear  of  the  "Welsh  vote"  or  of  the  "Welsh  quarter"  of  the  city, 
tho  the  Welsh  are  foreign  in  language  as  well  as  blood.  The  Welsh, 
like  the  Scotch,  sink  into  the  great  stream  of  our  national  life  as  snow- 
fiakes  sink  into  a  river;  and  the  reason  is  that  to  a  man  they  are 
earnest  Protestants. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  composed  of  thoroughly  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments. A  representative  gathering  of  the  Army  includes  various 
races,  speaking  various  languages;  and  not  only  so,  but  represents 
every  stratum  of  society,  and  the  greatest  variety  of  occupation  as 
well  as  the  greatest  extremes  of  social  position.  At  a  demonstration 
of  the  Army  some  months  since,  the  members  appeared  for  once  in  the 
garb  of  the  station  in  life  which  they  had  occupied  before  becoming 
Salvationists.  We  are  told  that  there  were  "  men  in  evening  dress,  in 
the  uniform  of  the  army  and  navy,  in  university  gowns,  in  the  work- 
ing clothes  of  the  handicrafts,  in  the  distinctive  dress  of  the  railroads, 
in  the  rusty  tbgs  of  the  slums,  in  the  rough  habiliments  of  the  farm, 
and  in  the  fancy  clothes  of  the  variety  stage.  There  were  women  of 
every  gradation  of  gown  and  bonnet,  from  ultra-fashionable  to  ultra- 
vulgar.  The  heterogeneous  crowd  conveyed  the  impression  of  the 
impossibility  of  cooperation,  the  interest,  culture,  calling,  way  of  life 
of  the  individuals  were  so  dissimilar.  But  in  their  regular  uniform  no 
such  suggestion  arises  in  the  mind.  The  poke-bonnet  of  the  women, 
the  plain  cap  of  flie  men,  work  wonders  in  uniformity.*' 

But  it  was  not  the  plain  cap  of  the  men  and  the  poke-bonnet  of  the 
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women  which  brought  this  heterogeneous  company  to  a  social  level 
and  iinited  them  in  a  common  work.  It  was  a  common  religious  ex- 
perience and  a  common  religious  purpose.  These  are  capable  of  crea- 
ting a  brotherhood^  where  race  antipathies  and  class  prejudices  are 
dissolved  in  the  alembic  of  Christian  love. 

Differences  of  language  and  of  blood  count  for  much  when  there  is 
also  a  difference  of  religion;  and  community  of  language  and  of  blood 
count  for  much  where  there  is  identity  of  faith.  But  a  strange  speech 
and  an  alien  blood  do  not  prevent  the  rapid  assimilation  of  our  Protes- 
tant immigrants^  especially  if  their  Christianity  is  vital  and  not  merely 
nominal. 

The  public  school  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  the  work  of  making 
good  American  citizens  out  of  the  children  of  foreigners^  and  must 
therefore  be  preserved  in  its  integrity;  but  of  course  the  public  school 
does  not  reach  adult  immigrants^  except  as  it  indirectly  influences  some 
through  their  children.  The  principal  element,  therefore,  in  the  prob- 
lem of  assimilation  is  the  religious  factor;  so  that  to  win  to  an  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  Christ  an  immigrant  who  has  no  vital  conviction 
of  Him  is  to  render  as  great  a  service  to  the  state  as  to  the  church. 

There  are  those  whp  seem  to  think  it  is  an  impertinence  to  preach 
the  Gk>spel  to  Jews  and  Eoman  Catholics.  But  maCny  of  the  latter 
who  come  to  us  are  as  ignorant  of  Christ  and  of  His  salvation  as  were 
the  multitude  in  the  days  of  Luther;  and  tho  the  Jews  are  generally 
good  citizens,  as  men  they  need  Christ  in  the  nineteenth  century  quite 
as  much  as  they  needed  Him  in  the  first,  and  as  foreigners  they  need 
to  be  Americanized;  but  they  can  never  be  perfectly  assimilated  so 
long  as  they  refuse  to  intermarry  with  us  and  remain  a  "peculiar 
people." 

How  then  shall  our  immigrant  population  be  brought  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  vital  Christianity?  Obviously,  the  first  condition  of  our  bring- 
ing them  to  such  knowledge  is  that  our  Christianity  be  vital.  Only  a 
live  Christanity  can  be  life-giving;  and  such  a  Christianity  is  outgoing, 
aggressive.  It  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  Judaic  spirit  of  separation 
which  culminated  in  Pharisaism.  To  Mosaic  goodness,  which  was 
negative,  contact  meant  contamination;  but  to  Christian  goodness, 
which  is  positive,  contact  means  opportunity.  Contact  with  the  immi- 
grant is  our  opportunity  for  usefulness  and  his  opportunity  for  assimi- 
lation, for  there  can  be  no  assimilation  without  contact.  The  immi- 
grant is  separated  from  us  by  his  antecedents,  his  training,  his  habits, 
his  ideas  of  life,  and  often  by  his  language.  There  is  a  chasm  be- 
tween him  and  us  which  he  can  close  or  bridge  only  very,  very  slowly. 
He  is  not  in  a  position  to  take  the  initiative;  we  are.  We  can  make 
friendly  advances  as  he  can  not. 

He  comes  into  personal  contact  with  the  boss,  the  bargainer,  and 
perhaps  with  the  sharper.  He  comes  into  touch  With  men  who  are 
trying  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of  him.     Such  contact  is  not  very 
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istianizing.  How  shall  the  men  reach  him  who  want  to  get  as 
sh  as  possible  into  him?    Not  the  men  who  want  to  exploit  him, 

those  who  desire  to  acquaint  him  with  our  institutions,  to  give 
1  some  intelligent  conception  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship, 
aspire  nobler  ideas  of  life,  to  acquaint  him  with  God  in  Christ.     If 

clergy  were  to  do  all  this  for  the  immigrant,  even  assuming  that 
J  had  nothing  else  to  do,  they  would  need  to  be  miraculously  mul- 
ied  like  the  loaves  and  fishes  in  order  to  come  into  personal  contact 
[i  so  great  a  multitude.  The  census  of  1890  showed  640,000  per- 
3  of  foreign  birth  in  New  York  city  and  460,000  in  Chicago,  while 
he  whole  country  there  were  9,249,000.  Evidently  if  there  is  to 
t  serious  attempt  to  aid  the  process  of  assimilation,  it  must  be  on  a 
e  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the  task. 
The  clergy  of  the  United  States  have  means  ready  at  their  hand, 
be  equal  to  so  vast  an  undertaking.  In  recent  years  there  has  been 
unprecedented  growth  of  young  people's  societies.  The  Young 
pie's  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor  in  the  United  States  now 
e  some  2,000,000  members.  The  Epworth  League  of  the  Methodist 
scopal  Church,  last  May,  had  1,250,000;  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
Church  South,  160,000.  The  Brotherhood  of  St  Andrew  (Protes- 
b  Episcopal)  has  12,000.  The  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
L  has  26,000.  .  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  244,000, 
whom  117,000  are  active  members.  Some  of  these  are  counted 
se  no  doubt,  but  here  are  three  and  a  half  million  young  people, 
,  including  the  Luther  League  recently  organized,  very  soon  to 
iber  four  million,  who  have  avowedly  enlisted  for  Christian  service, 
ong  these  armies  of  young  men  and  women  there  has  been  devel- 
d,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  new  patriotism,  which  is  civil  rather 
Q  military,  and  which  is  characterized  by  the  Christian  spirit  of 
irice.  Here  is  an  instrumentality  suflSciently  powerful,  if  it  can  be 
ized,  to  reach  the  foreign  population  with  Christianizing  and  Amer- 
lizing  influence.  How  can  it  be  brought  to  bear? 
The  teaching  of  our  pulpits  does  not  reach  those  who  most  need  it. 
ve  hold  meetings  to  educate  public  opinion  touching  any  reform, 
b  part  of  the  public  which  most  needs  educating  is  not  present  be- 
se  it  is  indifferent.  If  we  write  books  and  print  papers  with  the 
le  end  in  view,  it  is  those  already  interested  who  buy  them,  while 
se  who  need  them  most,  because  indifferent,  do  not  see  them.  The 
bh  must  be  carried  to  the  indifferent.  They  will  not  come  for  it^ 
L  they  will  not  buy  it. 

Suppose  the  members  of  these  various  young  people's  societies  be 
ie  the  bearers  of  the  truth.  Each  community  could  be  distributed, 
.  each  district  assigned  to  some  young  person;  and  many  hands 
lid  make  light  work  of  the  matter.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  let- 
\  are  delivered  in  a  few  hours  in  a  large  city,  because  the  work  is 
tematized,  and  each  carrier  knows  and  serves  his  own  route.     It 
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would  not  be  a  great  undertaking  for  a  young  person  once  a  month  to 
deliver  a  leaflet  at  each  house  in  a  small  district.  The  work  would 
require  no  special  training,  and  no  peculiar  fitness  except  faithfulness 
and  common  courtesy.  Boys,  and  girls  too,  could  go  on  their  wheels, 
and  the  bicycle  would  make  it  entirely  feasible  to  reach  the  scattered 
homes  of  country  districts. 

The  work  need  not  be  confined  to  the  foreign  population.  The 
non-churchgoing  class  generally  need  to  have  the  truth  carried  to 
them ;  and  no  doubt  th^  effect  on  the  foreigners  would  be  better,  if 
every  house  was  included  in  the  distribution,  than  if  it  was  under- 
stood to  be  a  special  effort  in  behalf  of  a  single  class. 

The  value  of  the  work  would  depend  of  course  on  the  wisdom  with 
which  the  literature  was  selected  or  prepared.  Leaflets  acquainting 
foreigners  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  government,  in  as 
many  languages  as  might  be  necessary,  would  be  in  order.  The  need 
of  rudimentary  instruction  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  Italian  who, 
after  he  had  taken  out  his  first  naturalization  papers,  was  in  doubt 
whether  this  country  was  an  empire  or  a  kingdom.  Other  leaflets 
should  explain  the  rights  and  duties  involved  in  citizenship.  An  im- 
portant service  would  be  rendered  by  preparing  a  digest  of  the  liquor, 
tobacco,  gaming,  and  Simday  laws  of  the  State;  also  of  the  laws 
specifying  the  duties  of  public  officials,  such  as  mayor,  prosecuting 
attorney,  the  board  of  excise,  the  police,  etc.,  of  which  citizens  gen- 
erally and  sometimes  even  officials  are  surprisingly  ignorant.  The 
distribution  of  such  leaflets  would  help  to  bring  officials  up  to  duty,  to 
prevent  the  violation  of  law,  and  to  strengthen  public  opinion  as  to  its 
enforcement.  If  voters  generally  were  thus  instructed,  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  break  the  power  of  the  political  boss. 

In  like  manner,  wisely  selected  leaflets,  teaching  religious  truth. 
Sabbath  observance,  temperance,  and  every  other  needed  reform, 
might  be  put  into  every  home.  Such  a  sowing  of  wholesome  truth  in 
millions  of  families  a  dozen  times  a  year  could  not  fail  to  produce 
profound  results. 

Each  pastor  could  work  his  own  yoimg  people,  and  each  church 
provide  the  necessary  funds.  If  the  printing  were  done. on  a  large 
scale,  the  literature  would  be  inexpensive.  Of  course  some  measure 
of  cooperation  among  the  churches  would  be  essential. 

If  not  from  some  higher  motive,  it  would  seem  as  if  we  might  be 
compelled  to  undertake  the  work  by  some  such  method,  in  mere  self- 
defense.  But  the  preservation  of  our  institutions  and  the  uplifting  of 
the  immigrant  population  do  not  furnish  the  only  motives  for  such  an 
undertaking.  Surely  there  is  providential  meaning  in  the  fact  that 
the  representatives  of  all  races  and  of  all  religions  are  sent  to  live 
among  us.  Last  year  1,169  Japanese  united  with  the  Methodist 
churches  of  California.  How  much  that  fact  means  for  Japan !  What 
if  thousands  of  Chinese  were  gathered  into  our  churches  every  year; 
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[luch  it  would  mean  for  China!  When  Bussians  and  Bohemians 
balians  and  Spaniards  and  Mexicans  and  Spanish-Americans  and 
e  of  other  races  are  really  Christianized  among  hs  in  large  num- 
very  many  will  be  constrained  to  return  to  their  own  people  as 
maries  of  a  Christian  civilization  and  of  a  vital  Christianity^  and 
nrill  the  conquest  of  the  world  for  Christ  make  haste. 


II.— THE  OLD  PREACHING  AND  THE  NEW. 

JSNBY  W.  Parker,  D.D.,  late  Professor  in  Iowa  Colleger 
4BER  op  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  etc 

ITHIN  the  memory  of  many  persons  now  living  there  was  a  regu- 

style  of  preaching  almost  universal  in  the  evangelical  pulpit 

I  its  great  advantages  and  disadvantages ;  and  these,  in  contrast 

nodes  now  prevalent,  are  the  outcome  of  this  article,  with  a  view 

I  improvement  of  our  methods  or-  want  of  method. 

The  old  ideal  of  a  sermon  was  a  systematic  and  logical  presenta- 
f  an  important  biblical  doctrine,  beginning  usually  with  exegesis, 
ig  to  explication  and  argument,  and  closing  with  inferences  and 

II  personal  application.  There  was,  of  course,  a  varying  ele- 
of  the  textual,  topical,  and  scholastic;  and  the  historical,  descrip- 
Bthical,  or  hortatory  schemes  of  discourse  had  some  place,  but 
subordinate  to  the  doctrinal,  and  indeed  were  pervaded  by  it. 
tiat  the  preacher  followed  a  program  in  bringing  forward  succes- 

the  parts  of  a  whole  body  of  divinity,  but  the  burden  of  prophecy 
weighed  upon  him  related  to  what  are  called  the  leading  doctrines, 
special  emphasis  on  the  spiritual  condition  of  man  in  his  lost 
,  the  nature  of  sin  as  such,  the  worthlessness  of  human  merit, 
ecessity  of  regeneration,  and  our  entire  dependence  on  divine 
This  was  the  deep  plowing,  which  the  preacher  felt  bound  to 
e  always,  and  without  which  he  felt  that  his  ministry  was  futile, 
the  doctrines  mentioned,  came  very  prominently  into  view  the 
3laims  and  inexorable  penalties  of  God's  law.  His  absolute  sever- 
r,  the  holiness  of  His  character  and  of  the  character  required  by 
the  corruption  of  the  human  heart,  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of 
be  tremendous  issues  of  probation,  the  awfulness  of  death,  judg- 
and  eternity,  justification  by  faith  only,  and  the  sacrificial  view 
I  death  of  Christ.  Incidentally,  the  solemn  sanctity  of  the  Bible, 
3  Sabbath,  and  of  the  Christian  ordinances,  was  enforced;  and 
me  of  public  prayer  was  very  grave,  reverential,  contrite,  and 
Y  doctrinal.  The  preaching  to  Christians  was  nothing  if  not 
ling,  as  it  was  termed,  and  the  ideal  Christian  often  presented 
wholly  unworldly — intensely  spiritual  in  the  religious  sense, 
le  training  and  the  library  equipment  of  the  old-time  minister 
)d  this  concentration  of  mind  on  the  doctrines  that  concern  the 
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righteousness  of  €rod  and  that  which  is  theoretically  required  of  man, 
in  a  theological  and  chiefly  abstract  view.  As  late  as  the  early  part 
of  this  century  the  student's  theological  seminary  was  a  brief  resi- 
dence with  some  able  pastor,  like  the  excellent  Dr.  Theophilus 
Packard,  of  Shelburne,  Mass.,  who  is  said  to  have  set  the  learner  to 
writing  theses  in  regular  order,  beginning  with  ''The  Fall  of  Man,'' 
and  with  no  other  help  than  the  Bible — the  theology  to  be  taught  by 
criticism  of  the  thesis.  Later,  theological  seminaries  were  founded, 
and  were  poor  in  resources,  very  limited  in  the  number  of  teachers, 
and  the  instruction  was  very  traditional  and  concentrated.  And  it 
was  much  so  with  colleges;  there  was  little  to  promote  a  diversified 
culture,  such  as  that  which  is  both  a  blessing  and  a  bane  in  these 
days.  And  the  country  pastor  was  sufficiently  rich  in  the  possession 
of  the  works  of  Edwards,  Emmons,  Hopkins,  and  a  few  others,  or  of 
corresponding  authorities  in  other  communions.  These  he  studied, 
and  from  these  only  he  took  his  general  tone.  A  single  denominational 
paper  and  a  missionary  magazine  were  his  periodical  resources.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  the  pastor  felt  himself  bound  to  urge  continually  the 
prime  truths  that  awaken  to  solicitude  and  convict  of  sin,  and  this  in 
a  drastic  manner,  often,  due  to  an  earnest  purpose  to  save — a  purpose 
that  was  too  direct  to  be  modified  by  more  comprehensive  methods  to 
the  same  end.  And  the  tendency  was  increased  by  the  then  ac- 
cepted and  invariable  manner  of  procedure  in  promoting  revivals  of 
religion,  namely,  first  chastising  and  humbling  the  church-members, 
and  then  alarming  others  out  of  their  apathy.  Such  was  the  general 
type  of  the  evangelical  preacher  and  his  preaching  down  to  the  middle 
of  this  century,  and  more  or  less  later.  The  kindliest  and  most  gentle 
were  much  if  not  altogether  conformed  to  it,  and  the  most  free  and  ge- 
nial were  sometimes  especially  rigid  in  doctrine  and  severe  in  discourse, 
as  if  to  make  up  for  or  counterbalance  their  social  geniality.  In  excep- 
tional instances,  there  was  d^  strong  leaning  to  the  brighter  aspects  of 
the  Gospel,  by  temperament,  or,  perhaps,  from  an  experience  that  had 
passed  in  struggling  reality,  as  well  as  in  intellectual  understanding, 
from  the  seventh  into  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans. 
In  the  cities  or  elsewhere  there  were  a  favored  few  of  broad  culture, 
with  elastic  and  varied  methods  and  a  wide  range  of  thought;  but  all 
partook  of  the  established  and  well-recognized  type. 

n.  In  contrast  with  the  older,  we  have  not  one  but  many  types  of 
preaching,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  no  definite  one. 

First  and  rarest,  is  that  which  in  the  best  sense  is  oratorical.  In  its 
worthiest  examples,  it  has  the  merits  of  definite  theme  and  plan,  an 
argumentative  substratum,  a  variety  in  statement  and  illustration  and 
appeal,  a  sweep  of  thought,  and  a  cumulative  power;  it  involves  thor- 
ough preparation,  is  not  a  soliloquy  or  a  dissertation,  but  is  shaped  and 
addressed  to  the  hearer  with  a  purpose;  and  it  includes  a  reasonable 
r^fard  to  those  excellencies  of  diction  and  delivery  which  enlist  atten- 
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tion  and  are,  in  f  act,  the  truest  natui-e  developed  by  laborious  art  and 
practise.  However  decried,  the  science  and  art  of  public  speaking  de- 
serve the  persevering  study  of  the  preacher.  Edward  Irving,  in  his 
'^  Orations  on  the  Judgment  to  Gome,''  was  one  of  the  examples,  in  the 
first  half  of  this  century,  of  those  who  rose  above  the  traditional  mode 
of  their  time  to  the  height  and  breadth  of  noble  and  effective  oratory; 
Chalmers  was  another;  and  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  writings,  reached 
the  summits  of  solid  cumulative  eloquence.  But,  while  the  eminent 
examples  were  men  of  unusual  gifts,  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  able 
man  to  be  a  Christian  orator,  by  study  and  practise,  by  whole-souled 
devotion  to  great  themes,  and  this  not  for  any  display,  but  with  that 
single  eye  and  sincere  desire  to  move  men  to  action,  without  which 
oratory  is  a  mockery.  Such  motive  and  effort  would  bring  out  one's 
individuality,  saving  him  from  the  machine-method  and  cant  of  a  sect 

A  partial,  misplaced,  descriptive  oratory  notes  another  style  of  ser- 
monizing that  has  some  prevalence.  Many  years  ago  it  was,  and  per- 
haps now  is,  a  trick  of  college  orating,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  perpetuated 
device.  It  is  discoursing  in  some  usual  way,  and  winding  up  with  a 
highly  elaborated  illustration  or  scenic  painting,  instead  of  practical 
application  or  personal  appeal;  apparently,  it  is  to  leave  a  final  admir- 
ing impression  of  the  speaker's  brilliancy,  and  is  very  likely  to  charac- 
terize a  show-sermon  selected  on  occasion. 

As  the  purpose  of  this  writing  is  to  hold  up  some  features  of  the  old 
way  in  contrast  with  deficiencies  and  errancies  of  the  present,  no  spe- 
cisd  mention  need  be  made  of  the  various  characteristics  of  those  who, 
living  or  not  long  since  deceased,  are  recognized  as  model  preachers, 
each  after  his  own  kind.  Large  lessons  could  be  drawn  from  them. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  combine  admirably  the  old  and  the  new 
spirit  and  methods.  And  it  may  be  added  here,  in  passing,  that  one 
type — plain  biblical  preaching — was  imported  from  England,  aboat 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  apparently  from  its  felt  value  as  bread  in 
contrast  with  pulpit  cake  of  all  sorts. 

The  sensational  mode,  that  deals  in  extravagant  statement  and  lan- 
guage, is  so  condemned  by  the  common-sense  public  that  it  hardly  re- 
quires notice,  though  somewhat  frequent  in  our  day.  It  hungers  for 
novel  topics,  feeds  on  newspapers,  runs  to  irreverence  and  slang,  cari- 
catures the  doctrine  or  thing  it  would  oppose,  and  preaches  itself  more 
than  Christ.  Sometimes,  it  is  associated  with  genuine  Christian  spirit 
and  legitimate  doctrinal  discourse;  and,  of  course,  a  very  earnest  and 
vivid  man  may  be  sensational  to  a  degree  without  intending  it. 

Along  with  this  element,  or  else  free  from  it,  is  another  fashion  of 
sermon,  that  may  be  termed  the  staccato  or  scintillating  kind.  It 
affects  short  pithy  sentences,  and  readily  runs  to  the  merely  startling 
effects  of  far-fetched  epigram  and  paradox.  Its  aim,  conscious  or  un- 
conscious, is  to  make  telling  points  in  every  sentence  and  to  be  bright, 
if  not  brilliant;  and,  if  successful,  it  is  bright  all  over  in  spots,  bat 
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with  no  general  and  oumulatiye  effect,  except  to  amuse  or  weary  the 
hearer,  who  is  kept  continually  on  the  qui  vive  of  intellectual  titiUa- 
tion.  A  temptation,  if  not  a  necessity,  of  the  method  is  to  play  all 
around  the  subject  or  to  wander  from  it  in  search  of  points;  also,  to 
push  a  truth  to  extremes.  Certainly,  it  must  fail  to  lead  the  audience 
on  from  step  to  step  to  a  final  profound  impression.  One  of  the  prime 
requisites  of  a  sermon  is  unity,  however  much  the- variety;  all  parts 
should  be  subordinate  and  contributory  to  an  end.  Moreover,  as  a 
distinguished  Brooklyn  preacher,  now  living,  once  remarked,  the  aim 
of  preaching  is  not  so  much  expression  as  impression. 

The  same  lack  of  constructive  unity  is  a  peril  in  the  conversational 
style,  which  is  another  species  of  recent  preaching,  having  come  intb 
some  vogue  from  the  manner,  not  method,  of  Wendell  Phillips,  or  per- 
haps from  the  example  of  successful  lay  preachers.  Extemporaneous 
discourse  is  of  late  years  a  blessed  reaction  from  the  exhausting  labor  and 
peculiar  disadvantages  of  written  sermons,  provided  the  preparation  be 
thorough;  and  the  conversational  element  has  important  part  and  place 
in  it.  There  should  be  enough  direct  talking  to  the  people  to  bring 
the  speaker  and  them  into  close  sympathy  with  each  other;  it  will,  at 
least,  save  a  man  from  directing  his  eyes  and  addressing  his  argument 
or  appeal  to  the  cornice  of  the  auditorium.  Especially  should  familiar 
illustrations  be  talked,  and  the  concluding  address  be  as  from  friend  to 
friend. 

.  But  the  most  current  form  of  preaching,  in  communions  where 
written  sermons  still  prevail  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  the  essay.  It 
may  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent;  it  may  have  more  or  less  of  plan; 
but  it  is  very  apt  to  be  too  literary  in  spirit  and  execution — too  much 
so  to  be  called  preaching;  and  it  is  in  danger  of  dissipating  itself  in 
refinements  of  thought  and  observation ;  too  often  it  is  rambling,  with 
no  strenuous  purpose  and  ultimate  effect.  One  carries  no  specific  im- 
pression from  it,  feels  no  great  impulse  received,  and  only  remembers 
indistinctly  that  the  preacher  said  some  good  things,  and  is  ready  to 
say  "  a  very  good  preacher" — as  if  anything  can  be  good  that  is  short 
of,  or  aside  from,  the  great  end  of  really  enlightening,  moving,  mold- 
ing, saving  men.  Well  written,  well  spoken,  is  not  enough.  Nor  is 
it  enough  if  the  essay,  often  on  some  minor  subject  or  an  outlying  one 
sought  for  freshness,  be  thundered  and  lightened  in  delivery,  with  a 
forced  stress  that  is  plainly  a  matter  of  cultivated  habit  among  many 
in  these  times,  not  a  necessity  of  the  thought  or  of  the  speaker's  ex- 
ceeding earnestness  of  feeling.  To  shout  a  commonplace,  with  staring 
eyes  and  violent  gesture,  is,  perhaps,  a  temporary  reaction  from  the 
polished  quietness  of  the  style  that  preceded  it,  that  is,  in  the  Eastern 
States. 

As  to  the  matter  that  now  finds  entrance  to  the  pulpit,  it  is  even 
more  diversified  than  the  manner.  The  homogeneous  has  verily  be- 
come the  heterc^neous,  and  not  by  an  evolution,  as  the  term  now  is, 
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plied  to  everything  from  society  itself  down  to  a  bicycle  or  a  hair- 
1 ;  for  the  sermon  proper  in  its  old  acceptation  had  no  worldly  germ 
it.  The  whole  world,  with  all  its  literature  and  week-day  interests 
d  floatiilg  opinions  and  varied  methods,  has  come  into  the  pulpit;  it 
an  invasion  from  without.  There  is  no  space  to  speak  here  of  the 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  all  this,  nor  of  the  proper  ch^k  the 
Bacher  needs  to  put  upon  himself  against  yielding  too  much  to  the 
Lft.  It  is  a  large  subject  in  itself.  Enough  that  he  will  be  reasona- 
j  safe  if  he  keeps  in  view  his  commission,  not  his  drawing  power  or 
pularity,  and  sincerely  studies  to  preach  the  gospel  both  in  its  re- 
icted  sense  and  its  widest  legitimate  applications,  especially  remem- 
ring  that  his  business  is  God's,  and  that  that  business  is  chiefly  with 
iividual  souls,  both  for  their  renovation  and  advancement,  and  for 
at  of  society  through  them.  But  one  can  hardly  fulfil  this  acknowl- 
ged  end  if  newspapers,  magazines,  and  the  light  literature  that  del- 
e  us,  be  his  daily  reading,  in  place  of  the  more  substantial  and  pro- 
ssional.  His  reading  will  filter  itself  into,  and,  indeed,  supply  his 
eme.  Is  not  much  of  our  preaching  simply  magazineish?  And,  if 
t)  study  be  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  but  largely  in  the  wider  bib- 
al  criticism  and  its  novel  theories,  even  this  may  fail  to  furnish  the 
bulum  he  needs  in  his  work.  A  study  of  the  shell  is  not  feeding  on 
e  kernel. 

III.  Disadvantages,  in  part  but  incidental,  of  the  old  system  of  ser- 
3nizing  and  its  concomitants. 

1.  The  narrowing  and  hardening  of  doctrines  to  a  fixed,  technical 
itement  in  all  discourse,  with  a  repetitious  set  of  phrases,  that  finally 
ad  to  deaden  and  obscure.  There  is  no  reference  in  this  to  prelimi- 
iry  and  standard  definition,  of  which,  as  in  everything,  there  must  be 
e  form  of  wording  that  on  the  whole  is  best.  And  there  is,  no 
►ubt,  a  scriptural  (not  human)  "form  of  sound  words,"  which  must 
Lve  its  appropriate  frequency.  The  objection  here,  is  to  a  certain 
Breotyped  phraseology  at  all  times,  not  necessarily  Scriptural,  re- 
xded  as  a  test  of  soundness,  possibly  of  some  use  in  examining  a  can- 
date  for  licensure,  but  wearisome  in  discourse  and  fettering  the  mind 

speaker  and  hearer.  Ko  better  illustration  of  the  former  state  of 
ings  can  be  mentioned  than  the  suspicions  raised  in  1843,  concerning 
I  able  defender  of  the  faith,  the  late  Dr.  Hickok,  while  he  was  in 
aburn,  because  he  used  his  own  very  individual  language  and  expli- 
tion  in  pulpit  and  lecture-room. 

2.  There  was  a  continuous  and  painstaking,  if  not  absolutely  pain- 
1,  effort  to  discriminate  and  qualify  doctrine  on  all  occasions,  in  al- 
ost  every  sentence  or  paragraph,  and  not  so  much  to  clarify  as  to 
ution.  It  was  a  nervous  concern  for  orthodoxy  according  to  the  par- 
3ular  shade  and  hue  of  a  master  or  school.  It  tended  to  break  the 
•rce  of  the  truth  and  to  limit  its  breadth  and  reach;  and  it  culti- 
ited  in  the  hearer  a  critical,  disputatious  habit,  an  intellectual  ratha 
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than  spiritual  attitude,  a  partisan  rather  than  a  comprehensive 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  Word  of  Life.  Indeed,  it  was  com: 
among  the  intelligent  people  to  discuss  chiefly  the  soundness  of  a 
mon,  and  their  prejudices  in  favor  of  or  against  one  and  another  \ 
dred  school  of  theology  were  alert  and  strong,  so  that  a  misundersi 
or  questionable  clause  in  the  sermon  spoiled  it  all  for  them,  and  ra 
a  subsequent  clatter.  The  effect  of  the  sermon  as  a  whole,  and 
estimation  of  the  speaker,  as  taken  all  in  all,  were  often  rendered 
possible. 

3.  The  constant  emphasis  given  to  the  most  solemn  and  di 
truths  was  unfair  to  the  entire  New  Testament,  and  often  unhapp; 
its  effects,  especially  upon  the  most  conscientious  and  sensitive.  T 
justification  by  faith,  the  free  grace  of  God,  the  promises,  were 
forth,  but  witJi  anxious  qualifications  and  a  general  overshadow 
In  particular,  the  inculcation  of  the  exercise  of  introspection 
pushed  to  the  extreme  of  a  duty  of  continual  self-dissection ;  pr( 
and  fiible-reading  were  so  taught  as  to  be  in  danger  of  becoming  a  ] 
ance,  or  good  works  ending  in  themselves — that  is,  praying  for 
sake  of  praying,  instead  of  something  prayed  for,  and  reading  i 
pious  task,  instead  of  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  read;  the  '^  preparai 
lecture"  was  too  much  an  arraignment  of  all  believers,  and  the  Lo 
Supper  too  funereal,  anticipated  often  with  awe.  All  tjiis  was  n 
result  of  fundamental  mistake;  it  was  a  matter  of  tone  and  propor 
or  of  overstraining. 

4.  There  was  a  manifold  lack  of  certain  elements,  since  brough 
by  the  advantages  and  spirit  of  our  time,  tho  often  in  excess,  sue! 
the  moral  and  social  aspects  of  Christianity,  the  homiletic  use  of  t 
information,  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  literary  enrichment. 

IV.  The  advantages  of  the  old  preaching,  which  may  well  be  in 
porated  into  the  new,  were  such  as  the  following : 

1.  The  training  of  Christian  minds  to  a  definite  system  of  doctr 
We  do  not  now  demand  a  rigid  form  of  words,  a  medieval  suit  of  he 
armor  in  place  of  the  Apostle  Paul's  "whole  armor  of  God,"  but 
require  a  foundation  or  framework  for  Christian  thought  and  eff 
It  is  high  time  that  there  be  a  measurable  reaction  in  this  regard. 
is  high  time  that  in  many  evangelical  pulpits  there  be  no  longer  ai 
most  total  omission  of  the  doctrinal,  in  favor  of  generalities  a1 
Christianity,  and  moralizing  and  sentimentalizing  about  everyth 
The  great  doctrines  are  there,  in  the  Bible,  its  very  framework, 
should  be  brought  forward  in  systematic  presentation.  Without  th 
preaching  is  invertebrate. 

2.  A  theme  was  presented  in  so  systematic  a  way  as  to  leave  in 
hearer's  mind  a  clear,  lasting  impression  of  the  whole  and  its  pa 
With  many  it  seems  to  be  thought  a  merit  to  avoid  distinct  heads  of 
course.  It  is  not  so  with  the  lawyer,  the  ablest  legislative  or  polit 
speaker,  or  the  scientific  lecturer  and  writer.     They  even  recapitu 
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oally^and  carefully  every  point  of  discourse.  The  people,  and  all 
more  if  uneducated,  need  a  distinct  announcement  of  proposition, 
sion,  and  subdivision ;  else,  they  hardly  know  or  remember  what  a 
L  is  talking  about. 

B.  There  was  no  small  discipline  of  intelligent  hearers,  however 
iucated,  by  the  logical  form  and  clear  discriminations  of  the  ser- 
t.  Bating  the  excess  of  this,  already  mentioned,  we  need  the  same 
1  of  education  for  the  average  attendant — for  man,  woman,  or 
bh.  Logic  has  been  perverted  to  what  a  writer  called  "  logicking;" 
•e  was  too  much  of  this  by  even  great  divines  of  yore.  But,  in  its 
^e  and  valid,  it  is  the  important  science  and  art  of  reasoning;  and 
h.  of  the  preacher's  work  is  implied  in  the  words — "  Come  now  and 
us  reason  together."  He,  of  all  others,  should  so  know  the  laws 
easoning  as  to  use  them,  and  also  save  himself  and  others  from 
icies. 

I.  The  old  preaching  invigorated  the  Christian  hearer  to  a  sturdy 
iptance  of  all  Bible  truth.  It  created  a  manly  and  valiant  attitude 
relief  in  noble  contrast  with  the  sentimental  squeamishness  that 
Id  soften  stem  truths,  and  is  a  perversion  of  the  humane  and  re- 
i  spirit  of  recent  days.  If  a  man  is  to  preach  Scripture,  he  should 
irely  and  courageously  face  it  and  bring  his  audience  to  do  the 
e.  This  can  be  accomplished,  not  in  a  coarse  and  defiant  way,  but 
1  an  earnest^  reasonable  spirit  that  is  its  own  justification. 
5.  The  very  serious  view  of  life  and  its  issues,  and  the  profound 
ing  of  sacredness  pertaining  to  religious  exercises  and  ordinances, 
;  characterized  the  old  way,  should  enter  into  the  new  to  a  whole- 
e  degree.  These  deep  and  salutary  sentiments  are  in  constant  dan- 
of  being  lost  in  the  liberalism,  superficiality,  and  what  may  be 
led  the  miscellaneousness,  of  our  time. 

3.  The  gravity  and  sanction  imparted  to  the  greater  and  lesser 
alities,  so  far  as  these  were  preached,  by  the  weight  of  theological 
h  that  accompanied  ethical  and  hortatory  discourse,  were  elements 
ralue  not  to  be  forgotten.  There  is  too  much  of  ethical  preaching 
1  the  human  plane  only — in  the  vein  that  a  wholly  unreligious  or 
1  unbelieving  writer  might  pursue,  and  quite  as  edifyingly.  All 
ues  and  duties  should  come  into  the  Christian  light  that  illumines 
n  in  the  New  Testament,  and  be  made  divine. 
r.  Preeminently,  a  proper  humbling  of  man  and  exaltation  of  God, 
ch  was  the  purposed  aim  of  the  old  way,  has  a  lesson  for  us,  altho 
purpose  may  have  been  pushed  too  far.  We  may  recognize  now 
majesty  of  God's  patience,  love,  tenderness,  as  well  as  of  His  power 
righteousness ;  but,  however  it  be,  there  is  too  much  deifying  of 
\  and  humanizing  of  God,  or  in  too  perverted  a  manner.  The  old 
phetic  words  need  to  be  voiced — "  If  I  be  a  Father,  where  is  mine 
or?"  and  the  soul  needs  to  be  brought  into  the  light  of  a  holy  God, 
il  it  exclaims,  with  the  old,  upright  Arabian  emir.  Job,  "  Now  mine 
seeth  thee;  wherefore  I  abhor  myself  and  repent  in  dust  and 
as." 
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UL— PREPARATION  OP  THE  CHURCH  POR  REVIVAL. 
By  Rev.  B.  Pat  Mills,  D.D.,  Pobt  Edward,  N.  Y. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  for  one  who  believes  that  a  revival  is  the  nonnal  con- 
dition of  the  church  to  produce  an  article  upon  Preparation  of  the  Church  for 
Revival.  We  are  coming  to  see  more  and  more  that  a  church  should  be  con- 
stantly engaged  in  aggressive  evangelistic  effort.  In  olden  times  it  used  to  be 
assumed  that  a  revival  could  only  occur  in  a  community  where  there  had  been 
some  real  decadence  in  spiritual  interest  and  power,  and  such  a  view  is  suggested 
by  the  etymological  meaning  of  the  word ;  and  while  it  is  true  that  the  means  by 
which  any  church  that  is  not  in  a  proper  spiritual  condition  may  be  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  its  need  and  opportunity  may  be  justly  called  by  this  suggestive  word, 
it  is  also  true  that  the  normal  condition  of  the  church  is  one  of  aggressive  evan- 
gelistic effort  constantly  producing  appropriate  results.  In  this  article,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  keep  both  of  these  thoughts  in  mind,  and  to  make  some  simple  sug- 
gestions that  may  be  of  use,  both  in  the  arousing  of  the  slumbering  church  and 
in  increasing  the  efficacy  of  one  that  is  earnestly  at  work. 

First  of  all,  it  may  be  said  that  the  great  condition  of  a  revival  is,  that  there 
should  be  a  sincere  belief  in  it  as  Ood*s  method  of  winning  individuals  and  an 
intense  desire  for  it  upon  the  part  of  those  who  bear  the  name  of  Christ  Noth- 
ing could  be  better  calculated  to  produce  these  conditions  than  a  study  of  the 
experiences  of  the  Israelites  and  of  the  early  church,  as  well  as  of  the  people  of 
God  in  more  modem  times.  The  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  and  the  psalmists  are  full  of  the  most  suggestive  and 
stimulating  material  for  the  awakening  of  spiritual  interest.  A  study  of  the 
Pentecostal  awakening,  with  a  careful  consideration  of  the  methods  that  pro- 
duced it,  and  the  adoption  of  similar  methods  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
modem  life,  can  scarcely  fail  to  awaken  a  deep  interest  in  spiritual  things.  The 
general  characteristics  of  all  the  great  revivals  have  been  substantially  the  same, 
and  the  pastor  who  spends  considerable  time  in  bringing  to  his  people  the  mes- 
sage of  tiie  great  spiritual  awakenings  of  the  past  and  the  present  will  find  a 
great  hunger  growing  in  himself  and  his  people  for  a  manifestation  of  such 
divine  power  in  connection  with  his  own  labors.  The  study  of  the  writings  of 
modem  masters  of  revival  methods  can  scarcely  fail  to  create  a  deep  hunger  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  student  that  will  prove  to  be  a  contagious  influence  to  those 
about  him.  The  autobiography  of  Charles  0.  Pinney,  as  well  as  his  revival 
lectures,  and  his  lectures  to  professing  Christians  will  never  be  superseded  so 
long  as  the  church  shall  be  in  need  of  spiritual  quickening.  Of  more  recent 
works,  the  **  Lectures  on  Revivals, "  by  Edward  N.  Kirk,  "  Fire  and  Hammer, " 
by  Orson  Parker,  "Winning  Souls,"  by  A.  B.  Earle,  **The  Reaper  and  His 
Harvest,-  by  P.  C.  Headley,  "Manual  of  Revivals, "  by  W.  G.  Hervey,  "Hand- 
Book  of  Revivals, "  by  Pish,  and  the  works  of  Moody,  Jones,  Aitken.  and  others, 
are  exceedingly  suggestive,  altbo  there  is  probably  no  one  book  that  would  prove 
so  helpful  in  the  work  of  a  pastor  as  "Revivals,  How  and  When,"  by  William 
W.  Newell.  Supplementary  to  these  may  be  mentioned  such  books  of  illustration 
as  "Wonders  of  Prayer, "  edited  by  D.  W.  Whittle,  "Remarkable  Answers  to 
Prayer, "by  William  Patton,  "Touching  Incidents, " by  S.  B.  Shaw  (a book  of 
exceptional  value),  and  many  others  of  the  same  general  character. 

The  searching  of  one's  own  heart  and  its  purification  and  consecration  would 
naturally  lead  any  pastor  to  be  dissatisfied  with  anything  less  than  a  powerful 
evangelistic  church. 

It  is  a  very  sad  thing  that  any  one  should  be  able  to  say  in  these  days,  that 
a  church  ought  to  be  evangelistic  in  its  aim,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  of  us  who 
does  not  recognize  the  necessity  of  such  an  utterance.    It  would  have  astonished 
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\  founders  of  the  church  to  have  bad  one  of  its  members  say  that  one  great 
Q  of  the  church  should  be  the  bringing  of  men  to  Gk)d.     The  earlier  Christians 

1  no  conception  of  any  other  aim. 

The  limits  of  this  article  ^ill  not  allow  me  to  write  as  I  should  desire  con- 
ning spiritual  preparation  for  the  work  of  reyiving  grace,  and  I  shall  there- 
e  assume  that  great  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  upon  intense  and  long-continued 
lividual  and  associated  prayer,  and  upon  the  greatest  heart-searching  and  con- 
Tation  and  purification  of  individuals,  and  of  the  endeavor  to  lead  the  church 
be  willing  to  do  all  things  that  may  be  suggested  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  those 
pointed  by  Him. 

The  very  greatest  material  condition  for  a  revival  is,  that  the  church  should 
;ermine  to  make  it  its  business  that  the  desired  results  should  be  produced, 
1  should  not  consider  any  sacrifice  too  great  to  be  made  in  connection  with  the 
ort.  The  motto  should  be  that  of  Henry  Martyn,  "Expect  great  things  from 
d ;  attempt  great  things  for  God.  **  And  while  I  do  not  mean  in  any  respect 
overlook  the  overwhelming  importance  of  spiritual  preparation  and  conditions, 
hink  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  when  I  say  that  the  pastor  and  people 
>u]d  plan  the  practical  preparations  as  tho  their  eflSciency  depended  entirely 
on  them.  All  the  business  of  the  church  and  all  other  meetings  should  be  so 
anged  as  to  give  way  to  or  bear  directly  upon  the  coming  effort.  There  should 
a  number  of  special  meetings  for  prayer  and  confession  of  sin  and  spiritual 
akening,  and  personal  consecration  before  the  larger  public  meetings  are  at- 
apted.  The  people  should  be  notified  repeatedly  that  they  should  so  arrange 
iir  social,  business,  domestic,  and  other  concerns  that  they  can  attend  all  of 
\  services  and  give  their  time  to  definite  spiritual  work,  **God*s  set  time  to 
ror  Zion  is  come, "  when  people  care  more  for  their  own  and  for  their  neigh- 
rs'  spiritual  interests  than  for  pleasure,  money,  formality,  pride,  prejudice,  or 
ivenience. 

Now  as  regards  the  more  practical  preparation.  In  the  firat  place,  there 
>uld  be  appointed  all  the  committees  that  can  be  made  up  of  earnest  and  effl- 
nt  people. 

There  should  be  a  committee  on  finance.  In  order  that  the  proposed  series 
meetings  should  be  successful  to  the  largest  degree  you  will  need  money, 
id  there  is  no  better  way  to  secure  public  interest  in  any  enterprise  than  to  ask 
ancial  support.  You  should  count  money  as  the  cheapest  thing  you  have, 
i  should  not  try  to  see  how  much  you  could  do  with  a  limited  sum,  but  how 
ich  could  be  accomplished  with  a  free  expenditure  of  the  substance  of  the 
Dple.  And  do  not  think  that  a  generous  subscription  or  collection  for  this 
rpose  would  injure  any  of  the  other  financial  interests  of  the  church.  The 
uble  in  almost  every  community  is  not  that  men  do  not  have  money,  but  that 
{y  do  not  care  to  spend  it  for  spiritual  things.  I  remember  one  city,  where 
)  raising  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  necessary  expenditure  was  opposed  by 
tain  people  on  the  ground  that  during  the  hard  times  all  the  extra  revenue 
)uld  be  contributed  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  It  so  happened  that  in  this 
y,  very  little,  if  anything,  had  been  done  for  the  care  of  the  poor,  but  that, 
er  a  sum  had  been  raised  by  popular  subscription  in  order  to  increase  the 
ciency  of  the  proposed  evangelistic  campaign,  in  one  of  the  meetings  nearly 
0  thousand  dollara  was  contributed  by  the  people  whose  hearts  had  been 
ened,  for  practical  relief  of  those  who  were  suffering  from  physical  want. 
A  second  committee  that  may  wisely  be  formed  will  be  one  composed  of 
lies,  for  the  arranging  of  women's  prayer-meetings,  weekly  or  daily,  in  such 
ihion  as  will  enlist  and  interest  all  of  the  women.  It  may  also  be  well  to  have 
3cial  committees  appointed  by  the  Sunday-school  and  by  the  young  people's 
jieties,  etc. ,  for  the  direct  purpose  of  enlisting  the  members  of  these  organia- 
na  in  a  practical  fashion  in  the  work. 
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A  third  general  oommittee  that  may  verj  wisely  be  formed  will  be  the  coi 
mittee  on  canvassing.  Tour  whole  region  should  be  divided  into  districts,  a: 
canvassers  should  visit  every  house  and  every  place  of  business.  They  won 
better  carry  visiting  cards  on  which  should  be  printed  'the  folldwing,  leaving 
space  for  the  names  to  be  written  below : 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  some  member  of  your  family  for  a  few  minute 
We  have  called  to  present  you  with  a  special  invitation  to  the  special  religio 
services  soon  to  commence  in  thi9  city. 

This  should  be  done  the  week  before  the  meeting.  I  need  not  say  that  y( 
should  get  efficient  workers  to  do  this.  Tour  canvassers  should  have  one  or  t\ 
meetings  for  prayer  and  conference  before  commencing  their  work.  Furni 
them  attractive  invitations,  which  they  are  to  give  to  the  people  where  they  ca 
personally  if  possible.  When  the  residents  do  not  wish  to  see  them,  they  mi 
leave  the  invitations  without  a  personal  interview,  but  when  it  is  possible,  1 
them  try  to  leave  a  spiritual  impression  from  the  call.  Keep  your  committee  ai 
canvassers  organized,  so  that  they  can  be  ready  for  further  work  if  desired. 

Another  oommittee  which  should  be  organized,  and  whose  work  should 
distinct  from  that  of  the  canvassing  committee,  is  that  of  the  advertising  coi 
mittee.  They  should  understand  distinctly  that  advertising  is  not  only  to  convi 
information  but  to  make  people  realize  the  importance  of  what  you  are  about 
do.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  the  first  time  a  man  sees  an  advertisement  in 
newspaper  he  doesn't  notice  it,  that  the  second  time  it  catches  his  eye,  the  thi 
time  he  reads  it,  the  fourth  time  he  reads  it  with  greater  interest,  and  the  flf 
time  he  goes  and  buys  the  article  described.  Tou  should  not  state  anywhe 
how  long  the  meetings  will  continue,  unless  the  duration  is  to  be  for  a  very  she 
time,  when  it  should  be  distinctly  stated  "For  one  week  only  **  or  for  *'Four  da 
only"  or  for  whatever  length  of  time  the  meetings  are  to  continue.  If  they  co 
tinue  several  weeks  it  would  be  desirable,  however,  to  emphasize  your  adver 
aing  for  the  last  week.  Make  your  announcements  for  only  a  few  days  at  a  tin 
not  more  than  one  week  in  advance.  Enlist  the  editors  and  reporters  of  all  yo 
newspapers ;  furnish  them  matter  that  will  awaken  public  attention  for  the  Is 
month  or  two  previous  to  the  commencement  of  your  meetings ;  see  that  reportc 
attend  all  the  services,  if  possible.  If  not,  get  the  papers  to  print  what  you  ft 
nish,  and  see  that  complete  reports  are  printed  in  every  issue,  even  if  you  have 
write  them  yourself  or  hire  some  one  to  do  it  for  you.  Furnish  an  accurate  ai 
complete  announcement  every  day,  including  Sunday,  to  all  your  princip 
papers  (this  does  not  mean  Sunday  papers) .  Send  invitations  to  pastors  ai 
congregations  to  assist  you  as  it  may  be  possible  for  them,  by  their  presence  ai 
by  their  methods.  Use  a  great  deal  of  Judgment  in  the  bulletins  announcing  t' 
meetings.  This  includes  all  sorts  of  posters,  placards,  etc.,  which  your  ingenui 
can  devise  and  your  judgment  commend.  Street-cars  furnish  a  valuable  medi  u 
when  you  can  secure  their  use,  both  inside  and  out.  Bulletin-boards,  the  si 
of  a  newspaper  page,  should  be  placed  in  prominent  positions  in  your  comm 
nity,  and  are  very  economical  and  efficient.  Placards  in  stores,  factories,  saloon 
hotels,  railway  stations,  etc.,  and  posters  and  bill-boards  in  the  country  regio 
are  also  advisable. 

Do  not  try  to  put  too  much  on  any  one  poster  or  placard.  Make  them  ( 
different ;  people  can  get  details  from  other  sources.  The  work  of  the  lar, 
announcements  is  to  attract  attention,  so  that  "he  who  runs  may  read.  **  I  ha 
never  found  the  use  of  handbills  and  dodgers  of  any  value,  except  in  small  tow 
and  villages,  and  ordinarily  you  would  not  be  allowed  to  use  them  in  the  strec 
of  a  city.  The  issuance  of  tickets  for  special  services,  however,  is  the  very  be 
form  of  advertising.  Some  especial  subject  can  be  announced  or  some  particul 
class  can  be  invited,  and  the  entire  house  or  a  block  of  seats  reserved  for  them  ai 
the  tickets  distributed  freely,  through  your  congregation  and  workers,  etc,  te! 
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Dg  those  who  take  them  for  distributioD  that  they  must  invite  the  people  to 
ome  and  give  the  tickets  only  to  those  who  will  agree  to  use  them.  It  will 
equire  from  six  to  ten  times  the  number  of  tickets  that  your  building,  or  the 
eserved  part,  will  seat,  as  of  course  a  great  many  of  these  tickets  will  be  wasted. 
Another  important  committee  should  be  the  committee  on  music.  We  have 
ound  in  our  experience  that  this  committee  does  not  need  to  be  composed  of 
ausicians,  and  frequently  those  who  are  not  musicians  will  organize  a  better 
hoir  than  those  who  are.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  select  men  and  women  of 
;ood  executive  ability  and  of  wide  experience  and  acquaintance  with  the  people, 
irho  will  give  their  time  to  organizing  a  choir  of  as  large  a  number  of  good 
ingers  as  may  be  procured.  Tou  can  not  have  the  number  of  your  choir  too 
:reat.  A  large  choir  is  something  like  a  school  exhibition  that  draws  a  large 
epresentation  of  interested  friends  and  relatives,  etc.  I  should  not  insist  that 
very  member  of  the  choir  should  be  a  member  of  the  church,  but  should  rather 
ry  to  make  the  choir  something  of  a  net  for  catching  a  number  of  people  not 
onfessed  Christians,  who  might  thus  be  put  in  a  very  warm  place,  and  might 
le  led  to  an  open  confession  of  Christ.  Tou  should  see,  however,  that  your 
Bader  and  organist  are  both  earnest  Christians.  The  choir  should  commence 
0  have  rehearsals  at  least  a  month  before  the  meetings,  and  as  much  of  uprit  de 
orps  as  possible  should  be  created  among  those  participating.  It  would  be 
^ell  to  have  an  iron -clad  agreement  with  members  of  the  choir  to  attend  the 
vening  meetings,  and  they  should  be  furnished  tickets  of  admission  or  badges, 
fter  they  have  signed  the  pledges  in  which  they  agree  to  be  present  at  specified 
ervices.  You  ought,  by  all  means,  to  have  a  special  platform  prepared  for  the 
hoir  at  the  front  of  the  room,  not  only  to  add  to  the  effect  of  the  singing  but 
or  the  general  effect  upon  the  choir  themselves.  Be  sure  to  have  a  good  hymn- 
look  containing  the  best  of  the  Gospel  hymns.  If  you  do  not  ordinarily  have 
noifgh  copies  of  the  right  sort  for  this  special  purpose,  you  can  procure  some  of 
be  sixty -four-page  editions  of  some  good  books  from  the  publishers,  who  will 
le  glad  to  furnish  them  at  five  or  ten  cents  apiece  in  manila  covers ;  or  you  can 
trobably  arrange  with  some  publisher  to  rent  you  the  books  as  an  advertisement 
t  a  comparatively  low  figure.  For  this  general  sort  of  work,  there  is,  in  my 
pinion,  no  book  that  is  at  all  comparable  with  the  **  Combined  Gospel  Hymns, " 
^os.  6  and  6.  or  Nos.  1  to  6,  combined.  While  there  is  considerable,  both  in 
7ords  and  sentiment  and  music,  in  these  books  that  offends  a  critical  taste,  there 

9  not  a  one  tenth  part  as  much  as  you  may  find  in  the  ordinary  church  hymn- 
took  that  offends  the  popular  taste,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  hymns  have  been  so 
Quch  used  in  the  world's  history  in  drawing  men  to  Christ  as  those  in  the  books 
hove  referred  to.  I  have  tried  various  other  books  in  our  work,  but  always 
ome  back  to  the  *' Gospel  Hymns"  with  renewed  appreciation  and  interest.  It 
7ould  be  well  to  arrange  and  advertise  a  song  service  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
Qinutes  before  the  commencement  of  each  regular  service.  You  want  to  be  veiy 
areful  about  allowing  people  to  sing  solos  in  your  meetings.    Never  allow  a 

010  to  be  sung  after  a  sermon,  unless  you  have  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
}ospel  singers  in  the  world,  and  only  then  in  case  you  know  that  the  hynm  will 
»e  sure  to  add  to  the  depth  of  the  spiritual  impression.  There  are  very  few 
ingers,  either  men  or  women,  who  can  sing  a  hymn  with  spiritual  effect,  altho 
ome  of  them  might  very  acceptably  sing  a  hymn,  or  a  part  of  one,  as  a  solo  in 
he  earlier  portion  of  the  meeting. 

What  we  consider  the  most  effective  and  important  branch  of  service  in  con- 
lection  with  our  evangelistic  meetings,  is  that  rendered  by  the  ushers  and  assist- 
nt  ushers  and  doorkeepers.  This  system,  which  has  grown  entirely  out  of 
xperience,  has  been  adopted  by  very  many  evangelists  who  have  assisted  us  in 
»ur  work  or  who  have  attended  our  meetings,  and  in  some  cases  by  pastors  of 
hurches  who  have  made  a  most  effective  use  of  this  plan.    We  use  the  term 
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"usher"  and  ** assistant'*  to  designate  those  who,  in  some  meetings,  would  be 
called  workers.  We  do  not  call  them  by  this  title  for  more  than  one  reason,  one 
of  which  is,  that  "  in  vain  is  the  net  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird.  "  There 
should  be  selected  the  ablest  and  most  consecrated  full-grown  men  as  ushers, 
and  the  most  spiritual  women  as  assistants,  who  should  be  pledged  to  attend  all 
the  evening  meetings  and  as  many  of  the  afternoon  meetings  as  possible.  Do  not, 
in  any  case,  select  boys  or  girls  or  very  young  men  or  women  for  these  positions, 
but  take  your  Sunday-school  officers  and  teachers  and  people  of  similar  calibre. 
The  chairman  of  your  conunittee  on  ushers  need  not  be  the  chief  usher,  but  this 
committee  should  select,  with  great  care,  men  of  the  best  executive  ability  to  act 
as  chief  ushers  and  assistant  chief  ushers  in  seeing  that  the  suggestions  made  to 
the  others  are  carried  out.  It  would  be  well  for  you  to  furnish  badges  with  the 
word  ** usher**  printed  thereon,  and  badges  of  a  different  color  with  appropriate 
printing  for  the  chief  and  assistant  chief  ushers  and  assistants.  Inform  these 
people  that  the  ordinary  service  required  of  an  usher  in  the  performance  of  his 
usual  duties  at  church  does  not  afford  any  ground  for  thinking  that  he  would 
make  a  good  usher  in  these  special  meetings.  Tell  them  that  while  the  name 
renudns  the  same  it  is  an  entirely  new  office  from  what  is  expected  of  them  in 
ordinary  church  work.  Regarding  the  number  of  ushers,  you  will  want  one  for 
every  forty  to  sixty  people  that  can  l>e  accommodated  in  your  building,  and 
about  as  many  assistants  as  you  have  ushers.  The  assistants  are  expected  to  do 
as  much  spiritual  work  as  the  ushers,  but  instead  of  being  stationed  at  the  rear 
of  a  section  and  having  something  to  do  with  seating  the  people  as  they  come 
into  the  building,  in  the  first  place,  the  assistant  occupies  the  middle  seat  of  a 
very  long  block  of  seats  and  is  to  be  sort  of  a  shepherdess  for  the  fifteen  or 
twenty  people  that  can  be  easily  reached  about  her.  Each  usher  should  be  as- 
signed to  a  section,  out  of  which  he  should  not  be  expected  to  go  except  when 
the  people  were  being  moved  from  the  rear  to  the  front  of  the  church  for  the 
after-meeting,  or  from  the  main  part  of  the  church  into  an  adjoining  room.  The 
following  diagram  will  give  some  idea  of  the  arrangement  that  I  have  sug- 
gested, representing  a  block  of  seats  occupied  by  two  ushers  and  two  assistants. 
On  this  diagram  TT"  represents  the  place  of  the  usher  and  '^  A**  the  place  of  the 
assistant. 
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When  the  usher's  section  is  filled,  he  takes  his  seat  at  the  rear  where  he  can 
overlook  his  section,  and  is  supposed  to  have  special  spiritual  oversight  over  the 
three  or  four  people  in  the  seats  nearest  the  aisle,  that  he  can  most  easily  reach  in 
his  section ;  while  the  assistant  is  to  reach  two  or  three  people  each  side  of  her 
and  six  or  seven  in  front,  and  six  or  seven  behind  her.  As  the  people  go  in  the 
assistants  should  be  in  their  places  and  the  ushers  should  be  standing  in  the  aisles 
ready  to  receive  the  people,  who  should  be  passed  on  from  one  to  another,  thus 
seeing  that  the  front  seats  are  filled  first.  When  a  section  is  full  and  the  usher 
takes  his  place  in  the  seat  assigned  to  him,  which  should  be  reserved  by  a  placard 
put  on  the  seat  for  that  purpose,  then  the  section  behind  him  may  be  filled. 

When  you  have  tickets  to  distribute  they  should  be  divided  into  packages 
and  given  to  the  ushers  before  the  doors  are  open,  and  when  an  appropriate  an- 
nouncement has  been  made,  they  should  commence  at  the  front  of  their  sections 
and,  passing  from  row  to  row,  hand  to  the  person  at  the  end  of  each  row  a  little 
bundle  of  tickets,  asking  him  to  take  what  he  wishes  for  distribution  and  to  pass 
on  the  rest.    I  shall  assume  here  that  you  will  use  some  sort  of  card  to  col- 
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ect  the  names  of  all  inquirers.  My  experience  has  made  me  feel  that  the  sim- 
)le8t  form  of  card  is  the  best.  I  would  not  put  a  theological  statement  nor  an 
ixpression  of  a  complete  determination  to  be  a  Christian  upon  such  a  card.  Of 
lourse  I  would  not  count  the  cards  as  representing  converts,  nor  would  I  make 
iny  other  estimate  of  the  number  of  people  converted  at  any  time  or  in  any 
)lace,  but  I  would  make  the  card  a  simple  acknowledgment  of  spiritual  interest 
m  the  part  of  those  who  otherwise  might  never  signify  their  interest  at  all.  The 
brm  that  we  use  is  as  follows : 

189 

I  desire  henceforth  to  lead  a  Christian  life. 

Name 


Residence 

Church  or  pastor  preferred_ 


This  is  not  an  article  concerning  the  conduct  of  after-meetings,  or  I  should 
>e  glad  to  say  more  upon  this  point,  but  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  such  a  card 
nay  not  only  be  signed  by  one  who  is  determined  to  Ivad  a  Christian  life  but  may 
ilso  be  signed  by  those  who  have  not  yet  reached  such  a  complete  determination, 
mt  who  have  some  spiritual  interest  and  would  be  willing  to  indicate  it  in  this 
vay,  thus  inviting  pastoral  attention.  In  our  meetings  we  have  these  cards 
listributed  by  the  ushers  and  assistants  immediately  after  the  invitation  has  been 
;iven  to  indicate  spiritual  interest  by  rising,  and  a  prayer  has  been  offered  for 
hose  who  respond.  We  also  use  them  at  the  close  of  the  second  meeting,  and 
md  that  at  that  time  some  are  very  willing  to  fill  them  out  who  refused  to  do  so 
n  the  earlier  and  larger  service.  I  need  not  say  that  those  who  fill  out  these 
ards  should  be  immediately  followed  up  by  earnest  Christian  effort ;  and  with 
nany,  questions  as  to  the  permanent  interest  of  those  who  have  expressed  their 
ipiritual  concern  will  depend  upon  the  shepherding  of  them  hereafter. 

Among  the  hints  given  above  there  may  seem  to  be  Something  of  undue 
nechanism ;  but  in  this  work,  of  all  others,  **  trifles  make  perfection,  and  perfec- 
ion  is  no  trifle.  "  And  while  it  is  **  the  greatest  art  to  conceal  art,  "  you  will  find 
hat  after  the  first  service  or  two  these  arrangements  will  not  interfere  in  the 
lightest  degree  with  the  most  careful  attention  of  the  people  to  spiritual  things. 

We  live  in  a  day  of  great  business  activity,  and  it  is  not  right  that  only  the 
naterial  world  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  most  effective  methods.  I  think  I 
leed  not  add,  that  above  all,  and  before  all,  and  over  all,  and,  in  a  measure,  in- 
lependent  of  all,  is  that  dependence  upon  God  and  that  hiduement  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  can  make  any  enterprise  effective  and  without  which  the  most  ear- 
lest  efforts  will  certainly  faiL 


jr.— LIGHT  ON  SCRIPTURAL  TEXTS  FROM  RECENT  DISCOVERIES. 

ASSYRIOLOOT  m  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  THE  OlD    TESTAMENT. 

By  Prop.  J.  F.  McCurdy,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Oriental  research,  so  important  in  many  ways  besides,  is  mainly  of  value  as 
it  supplements  and  illustrates  the  sacred  records.  Its  achievements  have  been  so 
arge  and  significant  that  they  may  with  perfect  propriety  and  reverence  be 
^rmed  a  secondary  if  not  a  second  revelation.  To  the  public  professional  ex- 
pounder of  the  Bible  they  have  an  interest  wide  and  manifold. 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  minister's  habitual  needs, 
[n  whatever  fashion  the  preacher  portions  out  the  Bible  in  trying  to  declare  the 
virhole  counsel  of  God — whether  he  chooses  a  single  passage  longer  or  shorter  lor 
[lis  text,  or  takes  up  a  book  or  group  of  books  as  a  whole,  or  chooses  the  com- 
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plete  Old  or  Kew  Testament  for  his  topic— be  finds  that  bis  task  is  a  two-sided 
one  everywhere  and  always.  His  exposition  is  perpetually  illustrating  what  we 
may  call  the  order  of  revelation  and  the  order  of  Providence.  To  present  one  of 
these  aspects  of  the  divine  working  without  the  other  is  more  than  a  mere  defeat ; 
it  is  a  serious  injury  and  loss.  To  express  the  same  idea  more  formally,  we  may 
say  that  to  make  biblical  exposition  exclusively  doctrinal  and  ethical  is  bad 
homiletics.  It  must  also  be  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  historical,  if  it  is  to 
be  either  faithful  or  duly  effective.  It  is  mainly  this  historical  aspect  of  reve- 
lation which  is  illustrated  by  Oriental  discoveries. 

The  Bible,  especially  the  Old  Testament,  is  full  of  history ;  that  is,  of  objec- 
tive facts  of  wide  and  enduring  significance.  The  Old  Testament  revelation, 
indeed,  is  cast  in  a  framework  of  narrative,  of  more  than  mere  personal  or  local 
interest ;  and  what  is  not  directly  descriptive  or  commemorative  is  full  of  histori- 
cal allusion.  We  may  therefore  assume  antecedently  that  much  of  what  is  of  a 
practical  hortatory  or  ethical  nature  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  in  the  light  of 
the  events  and  the  circumstances  which  were  the  outward  occasions  of  the  revela- 
tion ;  that  even  Ood  Himself  divests  Himself  of  His  garments  of  thick  darkness 
in  conditions  of  time  and  place ;  and  as  we  apprehend  Him  only  through  His 
ways  to  men,  so  we  must  needs  pay  very  earnest  heed  to  those  times  and  places 
in  which  He,  that  is.  His  truth,  has  been  revealed.  The  gist  of  the  matter  is,  in 
a  word,  to  be  a  good  biblical  preacher  one  must  be  an  exegete ;  to  be  a  good  exe- 
gete,  one  must  be  a  historian. 

Inductive  proof  of  the  validity  of  this  position  in  the  region  of  Oriental  re- 
search abounds  on  every  side.  A  single  concrete  illustration  may  suffice  to  dear 
the  way.  It  shall  be  taken  from  the  most  instructive  and  spacious  field  of 
prophecy.  A  prophecy  is  an  historical  event,  and  has  to  be  timed,  placed,  and 
circumstanced  before  it  can  be  understood  or  utilized.  But  every  prophecy  is  a 
disclosure  of  Qod's  will  concerning  man.  If  it  is  a  statement  of  what  men  should 
do,  it  is  a  moral  and  religious  truth.  If  it  is  an  announcement  of  what  they  will 
do  or  of  what  is  to  be  done  on  their  account,  it  is  what  we  call  from  the  human 
side  history,  and  from  the  divine  side  Providence.  Now  in  any  given  case  these 
elements  are  found  to  be  inseparably  linked  together.  TVe  read,  for  example,  in 
Isa.  X.  6 :  *"  Wo  to  Assyria,  the  God  of  mine  anger  1  in  whose  hand  as  a  staff  is 
my  indignation. "  The  rest  of  the  chapter  unfolds  the  wide  historical  and  provi- 
dential perspective  of  which  this  text  is  the  open  gateway.  Two  nationalities 
are  here  involved,  in  each  of  which  the  supreme  Ruler  of  the  nations  has  deep 
concern.  One  of  them  is  the  great  Assyrian  power.*  It  is  now  supreme  in  the 
civilized  world.  Its  supremacy  has  been  gained  by  force,  skilfully  organized 
and  steadily  exerted  as  never  before  in  the  earth's  history.  The  smaller  king- 
doms, east  and  west,  go  down  before  it  singly  or  allied,  with  or  without  resist- 
ance. Israel,  one  of  the  lesser  Western  states,  is  becoming  surely  its  prey. 
Upon  Israel  Assyria  is  to  work  its  will,  almost  to  complete  destruction  (ver.  6} . 
With  dramatic  vividness  the  great  king,  Sennacherib,  is  made  to  set  forth  the 
policy  and  might  of  his  empire.  He  claims  invincible  and  unlimited  power. 
And  it  would  seem  as  if  he  does  so  of  right.  For  who  could  stay  the  force  of  his 
onset?  Or  what  god  could  deliver  Jerusalem  out  of  his  hand?  80  any  common- 
sense  observer  of  the  time  would  have  said.  But  the  situation  was  grasped  by 
one  man  who  was  something  more  than  a  common-sense  observer.  He  belonged 
to  the  weak  and  prostrate  nation.  And  yet,  as  a  statesman  and  patriot,  he  de- 
clared that  its  fate  was  a  well-deserved  punishment,  which  divine  justice  was 
meting  out  by  the  hand  of  the  Assyrian  oppressor.  Singular  also  was  his  judg- 
ment of  Assyria  itself.  That  puissant  monarchy  was  now  at  the  summit  of  its 
power.  Palestine  was  fairly  within  its  grasp.  Jerusalem,  the  last  great  strong- 
hold of  the  West-land,  was  apparently  about  to  fall  before  his  triumphantly 
advancing  troops  (ver.  28/.) .    Egypt  alone  remained  unsubdued.    But  any  «iie 
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of  ordinary  political  sagacity  must  see  that  its  time  also  was  near  at  hand — as  in 
fact  it  did  yield  to  Assyria  in  the  succeeding  reign,  under  Sennacherib's  greater 
son.  Still,  the  Prophet  calmly  pronounced  Assyria's  doom.  While  **  a  remnant" 
of  Israel  was  to  be  saved  in  perpetuity,  the  boastful,  remorseless,  resistless 
Assyrian  power  was  to  come  to  an  utter  end,  as  soon  as  its  purpose  had  been 
subserved.  The  most  astounding  thing  of  all  is  that  the  prophet  was  right.  It 
is  evident  that  he  was  accustomed  to  walk  with  Jehovah  his  Ood  on  commanding 
heights  of  observation  and  prevision. 

Such  a  prophecy  as  this  presents  two  broad  aspects,  either  of  which  looks 
straight  and  clear  upon  the  region  of  Oriental  discovery.  One  of  them  has  to  do 
with  God's  providence;  the  other  with  His  moral  revelation.  On  the  one  hand 
we  are  impressed  by  the  conception  held  by  the  prophet  himself  as  to  the  politi- 
cal movements  of  his  time.  He  seems  to  assert  that  the  most  powerful  empire 
yet  known  to  men  flourished  and  maintained  itself  at  an  enormous  cost  of  human 
life  and  effort,  mainly  in  the  interests  of  one  of  the  feeblest  of  its  subject  states^ 
which,  moreover,  it  was  at  that  time  intending  to  put  summarily  out  of  exist- 
ence. If  this  view  is  correct,  it  would  seem  worth  while'  to  inquire  whether 
Oriental  history  generally  did  not  turn  upon  the  same  apparently  insignificant 
issue.  We  are  then  induced  to  seek  and  inquire  further,  and  that  with  added 
interest  We  observe  that  the  Old  Testament  abounds  with  references  not  only 
to  Assyria,  but  to  that  other  country  whose  widespread  dominions  antedated  that 
of  Assyria  by  a  score  of  centuries,  and  outlived  it  by  seventy  memorable  years. 
So  we  look  up  next  the  records  of  Babylonia,  and  find  that  they  run  back  to  the 
beginnings  of  the  race,  and  forward  to  the  close  of  the  ancient  Semitic  domina- 
tion and  the  new  era  under  Cyrus  the  Persian.  In  reading  Old  Testament  his- 
tory and  prophecy  anew  in  the  light  of  all  the  knowledge  gained  by  this  inquiry, 
we  see  the  same  relations  maintained  and  the  same  lesson  taught.  We  discover, 
in  brief,  that  the  whole  environment  of  ancient  Israel,  which  determined  so 
largely  its  political  and  social  history,  ministered  to  its  providential  destiny ; 
that,  indeed,  according  to  Isaiah's  bold  conception,  the  peoples  of  Western  Asia 
with  which  the  Bible  is  concerned  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  their  being  largely 
for  the  sake  of  little  Israel.  To  learn  this  lesson,  the  great  lesson  of  all  ancient 
history,  secular  or  sacred,  we  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  both  in  them- 
selves and  in  their  genetic  development.  Such  knowledge  is  only  obtainable 
through  the  disclosures  of  recent  Oriental  science. 

But  we  are  still  more  interested  in  Isaiah's  theodicy,  on  the  practical  ground 
that  it  is  a  mode  of  revelation  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  truth  of  the  God  of 
Israel.  What,  after  all,  was  Isaiah's  great  business  in  life?  He  was  a  preacher 
of  righteousness.  Look  at  the  text  again,  and  notice  that  it  is  one  of  a  series  of 
discourses  whose  central  theme  is  the  need  of  moral  and  religious  reform,  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  Jehovah  Himself.  And  the ''teaching*' with 
which  He  was  commissioned  is  not  given  in  the  guise  of  abstract  propositions, 
but  in  the  form  of  positive  precepts.  It  was  wickedness  that  was  destroying  the 
nation :  directly  from  within  by  its  own  inherent  curse ;  indirectly  from  with- 
out as  a  primitive  Judgment.  This  chastisement  was  coming  from  Him  who 
was  not,  as  the  transgressors  supposed,  a  securely  retained  patron,  as  the  God  of 
His  own  people,  but  the  impartial  Sovereign  at  once  of  Israel,  of  the  nations  at 
large,  and  of  the  universe.  The  "remnant"  could  and  would  be  saved  only  oa 
condition  of  righteousness.  This  very  judgment  here  announced,  which  waa 
coming  in  like  a  flood,  was  "final  and  decisive,  overflowing  with  righteousness" 
(ver.  22). 

Can  we  bring  ourselves  back  in  imagination  and  sympathy  to  the  times  and 
conditions  of  the  prophecy?  Can  we  make  the  memorable  situation  and  the 
great  eternal  issue  real  to  ourselves?  It  is  perhaps  easy  to  realize  in  some  degree 
the  position  of  the  prophet,  as  he  agonizes  with  the  burden  of  his  message.    Bat 
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it  is  not  80  easy  to  adapt  ourselves  to  his  enyironment ;  to  appreciate  the  difficul- 
ties which  he  had  to  overcome,  or  the  magnitude  or  even  the  character  of  the 
practical  problems  which  he  had  to  face.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  in  his  time 
and  country  religious  service  was  almost  entirely  divorced  from  practical  life, 
except  among  a  small  class  of  devout  souls  (^.  viii.  16) ,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
perpetuation  of  religious  life  in  Israel.  To  us  the  associations  of  divine  worship, 
as  well  as  the  power  of  tradition  and  education,  have  made  the  truths  both  of 
morals  and  religion  appear  self-evident,  even  when  they  are  ignored  or  scorned 
by  the  multitude.  But  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Israel  the  essential 
relation  of  Jehovah  to  His  world,  or  even  to  His  own  people,  from  which  flowed 
the  obligations  of  religion  and  morality,  could  only  be  demonstrated  by  the 
teachings  of  experience.  What  has  not  inaptly  been  called  **  ethical  monotheism  " 
was  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  a  creation  of  the  prophets.  And  yet  by  them 
it  was  asserted  and  vindicated,  for  their  own  time  and  forever.  What  they  did 
was  to  bring  to  the  front  and  immortalize  the  moral  and  religious  issues  which 
were  felt  by  every  true  follower  of  Jehovah  to  be  at  stake  in  the  struggle  that 
was  going  on  in  the  bosom  of  Hebrew  society  between  the  forces  of  good  and 
evU.  It  must,  therefore,  not  be  surprising  to  us  that  the  great  prophets  of  this 
whole  period,  Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  Isaiah,  reiterated  the  most  elementary  and 
yet  perpetually  neglected  truths  of  moral  and  religious  conduct,  with  such 
monotonous  persistency  that  the  frivolous  scoffers  of  the  time  travestied  over 
their  cups  their  professional  utterance  of  **'  precept  upon  precept ;  precept  upon 
precept ;  rule  upon  rule,  rule  upon  rule ;  a  little  here,  a  little  there**  (Isa.  xxviii. 
10,  <^.  18). 

Now  an  essential  part  of  this  ''teaching*'  was  an  insistance  upon  the  conse- 
quences of  neglecting  it.  In  other  words,  the  punishment  of  the  transgression 
was  a  part  of  the  sanction  of  the  law,  and  therefore  an  essential  elemdnt  of  it  in 
its  concrete  presentation.  This  retribution,  or,  to  put  it  more  broadly,  this  moral 
discipline  of  Jehovah's  people  is  unfolded  to  us  partly  in  the  Bible  story  and 
partly  in  the  cuneiform  records,  or  rather  in  the  composite  and  yet  unitary 
story  which  may  now  be  compiled  from  the  surviving  literature  of  Israel  and 
Assyria. 

What  such  discipline  meant  for  Israel,  how  it  was  inflicted,  and  how  it  f ul- 
flUed  in  detail,  both  for  Israel  and  Assyria,  the  terms  of  the  prophetic  word, 
may  be  most  conveniently  shown  in  a  later  issue  of  Thb  Rbyibw.  It  furnishes 
but  one  of  many  illustrations  of  the  leading  principles  with  which  we  have  con- 
cerned ourselves,  and  with  reference  to  which  all  matters  of  biblical  history  and 
archeology  are  to  be  Judged  and  utilized  by  preachers  and  Bible  students  gen- 
eraUy.  Such  guiding  principle  shows  us  how  everything  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  given  to  the  world  with  the  twofold  object  of  illustrating  €k)d's  working  and 
Ood's  teaching.  Moreover,  by  means  of  it  we  are  at  length  brought  into  a  posi- 
tion to  see  the  true  relation  and  value  of  questions  of  authenticity,  credibility, 
and  the  like  matters  of  contemporary  interest  and  importance.  That  is  to  say, 
we  have  another  and  an  invaluable  test  of  the  value  of  sundry  historical  records 
or  allusions  in  the  Old  Testament.  They  are  furnished,  if  we  may  say  so,  with 
additional  canonical  credentials.  For  the  best  biblical  apologetic  is  not  a  priori 
argument  that  the  historical  statements  of  the  Bible  must  necessarily  be  true, 
but  an  inward  conviction  of  their  truth  based  on  independent  observation  that 
they  are  adapted  to  the  end  which  the  writers  themselves  declare  they  were  in- 
tended to  serve. 

It  is  an  immense  gain  to  biblical  criticism  that  a  more  rational  attitude  is  now 
maintained  by  the  most  influential  critics.  No  one  entitled  to  speak  with  any 
degree  of  authority  now  maintains  that  the  historical  statements  of  the  Bible  are 
a  haphazard  collection  of  stories  and  legends,  more  or  less  edifying,  which  hap- 
pen to  be  cast  upon  our  shores  by  the  buoyant  and  uncertain  current  of  Jewish 
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traditioD.  How  is  it  that  saner  views  upon  this  matter  are  now  so  much  more 
generally  maintained  even  by  unsympathetic  critics?  Two  of  the  chief  causes 
may  be  mentioned :  (1)  the  influence  of  the  true  doctrine  of  development  as 
applied  to  the  Old  Testament  literature ;  (2)  Oriental  discoveries,  which  have 
enabled  us  to  fill  up  blanks  in  the  Bible  story,  and  have  given  us  the  historical 
setting  of  the  larger  movements  of  peoples  and  nations  in  which  Israel  played  its 
distinctive  part. 

It  will  now  be  best  to  present  a  few  far-reaching  conclusions  which  are 
arrived  at  with  the  help  of  the  lately  exhumed  monuments  of  Oriental  antiquity. 
In  subsequent  papers  these  general  positions  will  be  illustrated  from  sample  texts 
or  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  records. 

I.  The  Old  Testament  is  a  history  of  the  ancient  Northern  Semites,  and 
among  them  especially  of  the  people  of  Israel,  to  whom  and  by  whom  has  come 
the  knowledge  of  God's  works  and  ways. 

II.  Viewed  outwardly,  the  history  of  Israel  is  an  episode  in  the  larger  histoiy 
of  the  states  of  Western  Asia.  Israel  was  itself  an  offshoot  of  the  race  that  con- 
trolled for  thousands  of  years  the  whole  great  region  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Tigris.  It  shared  with  the  kindred  peoples  some  of  its  fundamental 
institutions,  political,  social,  and  religious.  Its  destiny  was  determined  also  by 
the  movements  of  the  larger  states  that  were  dominant  within  the  circle  of  those 
kindred  peoples. 

in.  The  great  controlling  factor  among  the  nations,  and  the  disposer  of  the 
destiny  of  Israel,  was  the  dual  empire  and  civilization  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 
With  Babylonia  the  Old  Testament  history  begins,  and  Israel's  career  as  a 
nation  ends.  The  political  aims  and  enterprises  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  deter- 
mined the  status  of  Israel  and  even  its  very  existence. 

lY.  Viewed  from  within,  these  relations  of  Israel  were  so  ordered  and  dis- 
posed that  they  ministered  materially  to  its  higher  life.  Israel  received  the  word 
of  Jehovah.  But  only  by  prolonged  and  drastic  discipline  could  the  moral  and 
spiritual  truths  of  revelation  be  made  real  to  its  recipients. 

V.  The  golden  age  of  prophecy  in  Israel— the  most  active  period  of  revela- 
tion, the  most  productive  and  influential  era  of  Hebrew  literature — was  coinci- 
dent with  the  time  of  the  closest  contact  between  Israel  and  the  Eastern  Empire. 
The  relations  were  so  intimate  and  involved  that  they  form  a  leading  theme  of 
the  prophets  of  the  time.  To  understand  them  is  to  hold  a  key  to  some  of  the 
priceless  treasures  of  the  Word  of  God. 

VI.  The  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  were  the  best  record -keepers  of  the 
ancient  East.  Their  surviving  annals  are  fairly  full,  and  on  the  whole  accurate. 
They  serve  at  once  to  explain  and  to  supplement  the  Hebrew  records.  These 
people  were  also  the  best  timekeepers  of  antiquity.  Their  chronological  notices 
furnish  a  framework  for  the  Old  Testament  history. 

VII.  Assyriology  holds  already  a  foremost  place  in  biblical  apologetics.  It 
furnishes  by  far  the  best  tests  of  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  performs  this  splendid  function  in  two  principal  ways : 

(a)  Directly  by  the  actual  record.  All  the  numerous  statements  as  to  inter- 
national events  made  in  the  historical  books  are  verified  by  the  cuneiform  annals 
wherever  the  same  topics  are  touched  upon  in  the  two  literatures. 

(h)  Indirectly  through  the  larger  interpretation  of  history.  The  many  allu- 
sions in  the  Bible  to  peoples  outside  of  Israel,  and  to  the  relations  between  them 
and  Israel,  have  more  than  an  incidental  significance  and  more  than  a  mere 
archeological  interest.  They  are  shown  by  the  reconstructed  history  of  Western 
Asia  to  bear  an  essential  part  in  the  unfolding  of  the  providential  purpose  dis- 
played in  the  discipline  and  education  of  God's  ancient  people  for  the  salvation 
of  the  race. 
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TBB  EFFIOAOT  OF  FBA7SB.* 

Bt  Vkbt  Rby.  Chahles  Gobs,  M.A., 
Cakon  of  Westminster. 

My  subject  is  the  Efficacy  of  Prayer. 
E^yer  is  asking.  It  is  the  creature 
isking  the  Creator.  And  by  the  effi- 
cacy of  prayer  we  mean  that  some- 
Lhing  comes  of  our  asking,  for  God 
tiears  and  answers  as  we  ask.  And 
my  desire  is,  if  I  can,  to  reinforce  in 
^ou  the  will  to  pray  by  removing  some 
[>f  those  obstacles  which,  in  the  minds 
of  good  people,  very  often  impede 
them  in  taking  pains  about  prayer.  .  .  . 

Therefore,  this  afternoon  I  ask  your 
attention  to  four  plain  points  in  regard 
to  prayer,  if,  it  may  be,  I  may  remove 
some  of  those  obstacles,  conscious  or 
half  unconscious,  which  impede  you 
and  me  from  taking  the  pains  and  giv- 
ing the  systematic  energy  we  might  to 
this  life  of  prayer,  and  finding  what  is 
edways  the  consequence,  our  delight 
and  our  fruit  therein. 

/.  Prayer  in  History. 
Let  your  imagination  grasp  the  vast 
place  which  prayer  holds  in  the  whole 
tiistory  of  our  humanity.  Man,  as  you 
look  at  him  broadly,  does  set  his  facul- 
ties to  move  in  three  directions.  He 
moves  out  toward  Nature  to  draw  out 
its  resources  for  his  advantage ;  and 
Lhat  is  civilization.  Its  history  begins 
where  the  savage  hunts  his  prey,  or 
scratches  the  soil  and  throws  in  his 
grains  for  the  beginning  of  agricul- 
ture. It  passes  through  all  that  varied 
tiistory  of  industry  which  reaches  up 
to  that  vast  complexity  of  the  modem 
system  of  civilization,  by  which  the 
resources  of  the  furthest  comers  of  the 
9arth  are  brought  together  to  the  cen- 
ters where  men  live,  for  their  conve- 
nience and  for   their   luxury.     Man 

*  ProMhed  Id  Weetminster  Abbey,  Dec.  7, 


moves  out  toward  nature  to  appropri 
ate  its  resources:  but  he  moves  oui 
also  toward  his  fellow -men,  and  that  ii 
the  history  of  society.  It  has  its  rud< 
beginnings  in  the  tribe  and  in  tht 
family ;  it  advances  through  all  humai 
history ;  it  reaches  to  that  point  of  in 
finite  complexity  in  which  the  life  o: 
nations  in  themselves,  and  the  life  o 
nations  one  with  another,  is  presentee 
to  our  minds.  Man  moves  out  towan 
nature ;  it  is  the  history  of  civilization 
He  moves  out  toward  his  fellow  men 
it  is  the  history  of  society.  But  hi 
moves  out  also  toward  God.  Look  a 
the  savage ;  look  at  man  in  every  stag 
of  civilization;  it  bridges  over  hii 
rudest  beginning  up  to  the  point  o 
his  greatest  advance.  Everywhere  ii 
the  works  which  men  work,  in  thi 
structures  which  they  build,  in  the  Ian 
guage  which  they  speak,  you  observe 
a  good  third  part  of  their  energy  pre 
occupied  with  prayer.  The  religioi 
of  which  prayer  is  the  characteristii 
act  sets  its  stamp  everywhere  on  humai 
history.  It  has,  like  civilization,  liki 
society,  a  checkered  but  a  deflnit 
progress.  It  passes  through  that  prog 
ress  most  conspicuously  in  the  Oh 
Testament;  for  at  the  beginning  o 
the  Old  Testament  you  see  a  worshi] 
which  has  conspicuous  affinity  wit] 
the  worship  of  a  merely  savage  tribe 
while  at  the  top  it  reaches  up  to  tha 
supreme  worship  which  is  the  worshi] 
of  the  Son  of  Man.  It  reaches  there  it 
climax.  It  is  the  heritage  of  that  sc 
ciety  which  was  founded  by  Jesus  0 
Nazareth.  It  has  its  center  in  th 
Lord's  Prayer ;  at  the  altar  it  radiate 
out  to  consecrate  and  to  bring  dowi 
blessing  upon  the  whole  of  life.  Bu 
contemplate  the  greatness  of  the  plac 
which  prayer  occupies  in  human  acti^ 
ity,  and  ask  yourselves,  as  you  ar 
reasonable  men,  whether  you  can  poe 
sibly  believe  that  an  activity  so  regv 
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"he  answer  to  it  lies,  I  think,  in  two 
irections.  It  is  indeed  a  complete 
estniction  of  the  idea  of  prayer  that 
le  world  should  be  governed  by  fixed 
iws,  if  prayer  is  in  any  sense  conceived 
f  as  an  attempt  to  bend  down  the 
isdom  of  God  to  the  level  of  our 
)lly .  But  by  law  what  do  you  mean  ? 
ou  mean  the  method  by  which  things 
'ork.    Law  is  not  a  power ;  it  is  only 

method.  The  universality  of  law 
leans  that  God  works  everywhere  and 
I  all  things  by  constant  and  unchange- 
ble  method.  This  is  observed  not 
Dly  in  the  wide  things,  in  the  vast 
lovements  of  solar  systems,  but  in  the 
niest  details  of  nature,  so  that  all  the 
itricacies  of  the  wing  of  a  butterfly 
re  as  much  the  result  in  each  detail  of 
le  universal  law  or  method  by  which 
[od  works  in  all  things  as  the  vastest 
[>smic  movements.  Everywhere  God 
rorks  by  law,  by  order,  by  method. 
>ut  if  our  Lord  taught  us  anything  He 
lught  us  this,  that  prayer  is  not  the 
fctempt  to  drag  down  the  divine  oper- 
dons  to  the  level  of  our  folly ;  prayer 
\  a  method  by  which  we  lift  up  cur- 
sives into  correspondence  with  the 
letbods  of  God.  It  is  not  the  bring- 
3g  of  the  methods  of  God  down  to  our 
}vel ;  it  is  the  lifting  up  of  our  will  in 
^rrespondence  with  the  method  of 
fod. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  this 
t  greater  length  when  we  come  to 
link  about  the  special  lessons  which 
ur  Lord  taught  us  about  prayer.  But 
rasp  now  that  if  this  be  granted,  that 
rayer  is  not  an  attempt  on  our  part 
>  make  God  work  otherwise  than  by 
le  method  of  law,  but  is  simply  one 
^ay  in  which  V3  men  correspond  with 
le  method  of  God  in  the  universe ;  and 
ou  will  see,  I  think,  that  all  that 
ifSculty  about  prayer  and  law  is,  if 
ot  destroyed  and  abolished,  at  least 
educed  to  a  position  where  it  can  have 
0  reasonable  effect  upon  our  lives, 
'or  this  we  must  grant,  God  works 
7ery where  by  law.  But  that  does 
ot  mean  that  He  dispenses  with  our 
x>peration.    God  works  everywhere 


by  law.  It  is  by  law  that  gold  comes 
into  existence ;  it  is  by  law  that  gold 
is  drawn  out  of  the  earth ;  it  is  by  law 
it  is  purified ;  it  is  by  law  it  is  put 
into  circulation  as  a  medium  of  cur- 
rency ;  all  that  is  by  law,  but  it  does 
not  happen  without  human  coopera- 
tion. The  universe  is  a  universe  of 
law;  but  it  postulates  our  coopera- 
tion if  we  are  to  receive  its  benefit. 
The  world  is  a  universe  of  law ;  but  I 
shall  get  nothing  of  the  good  things  I 
might  get  out  of  the  world  unless  I 
show  an  active  initiative ;  unless  I  take 
trouble  and  pains ;  unless  by  diligence 
and  fruitful  correspondence  with  the 
law  of  the  world  I  obtain  those  things 
which  are  within  my  grasp.  Now, 
here  is  a  mystery.  How  is  it  that  if 
the  world  is  governed  by  law  there  is 
room  for  my  free  will,  for  my  cooper- 
ation? How  is  it  that  if  the  world  is 
governed  by  law  I  can  not  simply  sit 
still  and  say,  Whatever  comes  to  me 
will  come  to  me:  and  whatever  will 
not  come  to  me  will  not  come  to  me ;  I 
can  do  nothing.  I  am  in  a  world  of 
fixed  law. 

There  is  a  mystery.  This  afternoon 
I  will  not  say  a  word  in  attempting  to 
solve  it.  I  say,  let  our  freedom  be,  if 
you  will,  denied  in  theory,  you  must 
admit  it  in  fact ;  you  must  day  by  day, 
moment  by  moment,  act  as  if  every- 
thing depended  on  your  cooperation 
with  the  system  of  nature,  and  it  is 
only  in  proportion  to  your  initiative, 
your  vigorous  will,  your  constant 
energy,  that  you  get  wha,^  nature  can 
afford  to  you.  But  I  am  sure  that  I 
am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say  this, 
there  is  in  regard  to  prayer  absolutely 
no  more  difficulty  in  connection  with 
the  reign  of  law  than  there  is  in  regard 
to  any  other  form  of  activity.  There 
is  the  same  mystery  everywhere  about 
human  free  will.  We  leave  it  alto- 
gether aside ;  but  we  know  this,  that 
there  are  multitudes  of  things  in  nature 
which  are  laid  there  in  store  for  me, 
but  which  will  not  come  to  be  mine 
unless  I  energetically  work  for  them, 
unless  I  energetically  correspond  with 
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the  method  of  nature.  Exactly  as 
truly  there  are  stores  of  blessings  which 
God  intends  for  you,  but  -which  He  will 
not  give  to  you  unless  you  energeti- 
cally correspond  with  His  law,  with 
His  method,  by  prayer.  Prayer  is  as 
fruitful  a  correspondence  with  the 
method  of  Qod  as  work— as  fruitful 
and  as  necessary.  Some  things  you 
can  obtain  by  work  witliout  prayer ; 
some  things  you  can  obtain  by  prayer 
without  other  work ;  some  things  by 
the  combination  of  working  and  pray- 
ing ;  but  no  thhigs  at  all  without  your 
cooperation  :  and  cooperation  by  prayer 
has  no  kind  of  rational  difficulty  at- 
tendant upon  it  which  does  not  at- 
tend equally  upon  cooperation  by  the 
method  of  work.  Tou  have  no  kind 
of  right  to  put  the  reign  of  law  as  an 
obstacle  to  pniyer  unless  you  are  pre- 
pared to  make  the  reign  of  law  an  ob- 
stacle to  your  doing  anything  to  get 

your  own  living 

It  is  true  that  the  man  of  prayer 
who  approaches  the  Father  in  the 
name  of  the  Son.  in  intelligent  corre- 
spondence with  the  divine  kingdom 
and  divine  purpose,  draws  out  of  the 
largeness  of  the  love  of  God  infinite 
stores  of  good  things  which  God  wills 
to  give  to  him,  and  through  him  to  his 
family,  his  church,  his  nation,  hu- 
manity—stores of  good  things  which 
are  there  in  the  providence  of  God 
waiting  to  comfort  him,  but  will  not 
be  given  him  except  he  prays. 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  OOD  IN  TEE 
OETJBOH  XILITANT.* 

Bt  Rev.  Professor  Emil  Eautzsoh, 
D.D.,  Ph.D.  [Evangelical  Prot- 
estant], Universitt  op  Halle. 

And  he  gpake  a  parable  unto  them  to  thU 

end,  that  men  ought  altoays  to  pray, 

and  not  tofaint,ete.^Luke  xviii.  1-8. 

When  we  first  glance  at  the  opening 

words  of  our  text,  it  would  seem  that 

Christ  purposes  here  above  everything 

else   to   urge  us  to  be  persistent  in 

prayer,  this  being  the  true  and  indis- 

*  Tranalated  hy  Professor  Sobodde. 


pensable  food  for  the  soul.  And  if 
there  is  a  soul  in  this  congregation  to- 
day that  would,  from  this  special  fea- 
ture of  the  text,  draw  consolation  and 
new  strength  for  the  stniggles  of  life 
and  soul,  it  has  a  right  to  appeal  to 
these  words  for  this  purpose,  and  we 
can  only  wish  and  hope  that  the  words 
of  the  Lord  at  this  place  will  prove  a 
source  of  comfort  and  reviving  power. 

But  all  this  does  not  exclude  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  special  sense  in  which 
this  parable  is  to  be  taken,  and  what 
this  particular  significance  is  can  be 
learned  from  the  connection  in  which 
the  Evangelist  Luke  narrates  this  para- 
ble. Immediately  preceding  our  text 
we  find  some  words  of  the  Lord  ad- 
dressed to  the  disciples  called  forth  by 
the  question  of  the  Pharisees  as  to  the 
time  when  the  kingdom  of  God  would 
come.  To  the  Pharisees  He  had  said 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  would  not 
come  with  observation,  but  that  it  is 
"within  you. "  But,  addressing  Him- 
self to  the  disciples,  he  shows  further 
how  the  faithful  would  still  have  to 
wait  for  the  consummation  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  which  great  event  could 
be  expected  only  when  the  Son  of  Man 
should  return  to  judgment.  They 
must  yet  pass  through  a  period  of  ex- 
pectancy and  development,  in  which 
they  would  pass  through  severe  expe- 
rience. And  yet,  altho  this  period 
would  be  a  long  one,  it  should  not 
have  been  passed  through  in  vain. 
The  day  of  the  Lord  would  come,  and 
that,  too,  right  suddenly ;  and  fortunate 
is  he  who  will  be  prepared  when  it 
comes.  For  the  Judge  shall  pass  sen- 
tence irrespective  of  persons. 

It  would  have  been  more  than  sur- 
prising if  such  revelations  of  what 
was  to  come  had  not  then  aroused  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  the  hearers. 
Naturally  the  question  at  once  sprang 
up  in  their  minds.  What  must  be  our 
conduct  during  this  period  of  proba- 
tion, during  the  time  when  the  church 
is  still  the  church  militant  and  not  yet 
transformed  into  the  church  trium- 
phant?   And  the  Lord  reads  this  ques- 
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ion  on  their  lips  and  His  answer  is 
ound  in  the  parable  of  our  text. 
These  words  accordingly  do  not  treat 
)rimarily  or  principally  of  prayer  in 
i;eneral,  in  all  our  needs  and  necessi- 
ies,  but  rather  speak  of  the  longings 
jid  prayers  and  hopes  of  the  congre- 
gation of  Jesus  Christ,  the  church 
oilitant,  for  constancy  and  strength 
n  this  time  of  probation.  The  hard- 
)ressed  widow  is  a  picture  of  the 
^urch  of  God  during  this  period,  and 
accordingly  suggests  the  theme : 

Tht  people  of  Ood  in  the  church 
nilitant,  I.  The  oppression  of  the 
ihurch ;  II.  The  struggle  for  deliver- 
kuce ;  III.  The  sure  success. 

I.  The  widow  in  our  Gospel  lesson 
B  a  picture  of  the  congregation  of 
Tesus  Christ  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  oppressed.  Our  text,  it  is 
rue,  indicates  only  in  a  brief  way  as 
o  what  it  was  that  caused  her  this 
rouble.  She  is  in  need  of  help  from 
in  adversary,  and  the  persistency  of 
ler  prayer  before  the  judge  shows 
hat  it  was  a  powerful  and  hard-hearted 
kdversary  with  whom  she  had  to  deal. 
^e  undoubtedly  have  to  deal  here  with 
me  of  those  men  who  took  advantage 
»f  the  fact  that  she  was  a  lone  widow, 
ind  under  some  false  pretense  or  other 
lad  taken  possession  of  her  goods  and 
)roperty.  At  all  times  have  cruel  and 
kicked  men  of  this  kind  been  found, 
^ho  abuse  the  weakness  and  helpless- 
less  of  the  poor  for  their  own  selfish 
)urposes.  But  when  such  an  abuse  of 
)ower  is  exercised  over  against  a  help- 
ess  widow  and  orphan,  this  oppression 
s  felt  all  the  more  bitterly  and  se- 
rerely ;  it  is  a  struggle  between  the 
mequal  weapons  of  mere  brute  force 
iud  absolute  helplessness.  While  the 
)owerful  adversary  easily  secures 
alse  witnesses  and  the  appearance  of 
ight,  there  are  none  who  will  come  to 
he  help  of  the  poor,  forsaken  widow. 
Tor  such  a  service  there  is  no  reward 
)T  prospect  of  gain.  She  is  compelled 
o  carry  on  her  struggle  for  her  rights 
ilone.  And  even  in  our  day,  when  we 
lave  principles  of  right  supreme  in  the 


administration  of  justice,  and  as  a  rule 
justice  is  exercised  in  our  courts  over 
against  all,  no  matter  what  their  sta- 
tion and  rank  in  life,  it  yet  occurs  even 
now  that  the  helpless  and  hopeless 
suffer  in  their  struggle  against  high- 
handed injustice.  And  that  this  was 
the  case  to  an  immeasurably  greater 
degree  in  biblical  times,  is  seen  from 
the  repeated  threats  of  the  sacred  wri- 
ters pronounced  against  the  oppressors 
of  the  widows  and  the  orphans. 

If  we  would  see  in  how  far  this 
widow  is  a  mirror  of  the  church  mili- 
tant in  her  oppression,  we  must  recall 
another  picture  which  the  Lord  has 
drawn  for  us  descriptive  of  His  congre- 
gation. When  the  disciples  of  John 
came  to  Him  with  the  question,  why 
they  and  the  disciples  of  the  Pharisees 
were  accustomed  to  fast  while  His  own 
disciples  did  not  observe  this  custom. 
He  told  them  that  this  could  not  be 
done  as  long  as  the  bridegroom  was 
with  them,  but  that  then  they  would 
fast  when  the  bridegroom  would  be 
taken  from  them.  And  He  was  taken 
from  them.  They  saw  Him  suffer  and 
die ;  and  altho  they  saw  Him  after  the 
resurrection,  he  soon  departed  again  as 
far  as  concerned  His  body,  and  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Lord  was  denied  the 
visible  presence  of  its  Founder.  And 
even  if  they  did  long  lovingly  for  the 
day  when  He  should  return,  yet  that 
day  has  not  yet  come  and  the  probation 
period  of  the  church  still  continues. 
He  told  them  that  they  would  then  de- 
sire to  see  even  a  single  day  of  the 
Lord ;  and  how  many  thousand  times 
since  have  the  people  of  God  been  filled 
with  this  longing  desire  1 

While  their  longing  has  not  been 
fulfilled,  there  has  never  been  a  lack  of 
adversaries  of  the  church.  They  ap 
peared  by  the  thousands  already  in  the 
first  centuries  of  the  church,  and  sought 
to  crush  out  the  Gospel  and  chuicb  of 
the  cross.  And  when  the  churcb  as  an 
outward  organization  had  been  secured, 
enemies  arose  from  within,  false  teach- 
ers, heresies,  and  sects,  mideading  the 
very  elect  by  false  doctrilfees  and  dog- 
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mas.  Sword  and  fire,  internal  dissen- 
tions  and  controversiea  have,  in  a  thou- 
sand different  ways,  endeavored  to 
destroy  the  church  of  Christ ;  and  like 
the  widow  in  this  Gospel,  the  church 
has  at  all  times  been  praying  to  be  de- 
livered from  her  adversaries. 

II.  But  an  important  second  lesson 
we  find  in  this  parable.  The  widow 
is  also  a  picture  of  the  church  in  her 
constant  and  persistent  struggle  for  de- 
liverance and  salvation. 

The  widow  could  have  adopted  other 
methods  than  that  she  did  pursue. 
She  could  have  lost  all  hope  and  given 
up  the  unequal  struggle  as  useless  and 
without  any  prospect  of  success.  Or 
she  could  have  thought  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  her  to  secure  her  ends 
and  purposes  by  a  legitimate  way  of 
appeal  to  the  Judge,  and  could  have 
devised  unlawful  and  wrong  ways  to 
defeat  her  adversary  in  his  wicked  pur- 
poses. Or  she  could  also  have  made  a 
compromise  with  her  antagonist,  and 
given  up  a  portion  of  her  right  in 
order  to  save  a  remnant. 

Who  would  deny  that  such  methods 
have  been  repeatedly  adopted  by  the 
church  when  antagonized  by  her  foes? 
The  history  of  the  church  is  full  of  ex- 
amples of  Just  such  things.  There 
never  has  been  a  time  when  there  were 
not  parties  ready  to  throw  aside  a  por- 
tion of  the  doctrines  or  duties  of  the 
Christian  calling  in  order  to  rid  them- 
selves of  forces  antagonizing  the  church 
and  her  work.  The  idea  that  the 
church  as  a  whole  has  failed  in  her 
mission,  that  she  is  not  the  salt  which 
shall  regenerate  the  world  and  society, 
that  she  is  not  the  power  that  is  to  be 
the  prime  factor  and  force  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  individual  and  society, 
is  urged  frequently  by  faint- hearted 
believers,  and  a  compromise  with  false- 
hood or  the  world  urged  as  the  only 
means  to  secure  even  something  in  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  may  be  im- 
possible to  show  in  each  case  what  the 
cause  and  reason  of  this  disheartening 
view  of  affairs  may  be,  or  to  analyze 
psychologically  this  trend  and  tendency 


of  thought,  yet  it  is  certain  that  it  is  a 
sign  of  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  promise 
and  predictions  of  the  Founder  of  the 
church.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  as 
the  Lord  says,  the  tree  that  bears  no 
fruit  shall  be  hewn  down  and  be  cast 
into  the  fire ;  yet  the  other  word  also  is 
true,  that  the  vino  which  brings  but 
little  fruit,  He  will  cleanse  so  that  it 
shall  bring  forth  more  fruit ;  or,  to  use 
another  word  of  His  for  the  same 
thought,  it  is  possible  that  among 
those  that  adhere  to  Him  as  their  Head 
there  may  be  weak  and  diseased  mem- 
bers. But  He  does  not  desire  that  such 
members  be  cut  off  and  be  cast  aside 
without  mercy  and  without  hope.  He 
Himself  is  the  Physician,  not  for  those 
that  are  whole,  but  for  those  that  are 
sick  ;  and  accordingly  His  congregation 
must  never  tire  of  doing  works  of  mercy 
and  kindness  to  those  who  are  spiritu- 
ally sick.  As  He  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  is  lost,  thus  to  the 
church  has  been  given  the  mission  to 
strengthen  that  which  is  weak  and  to 
give  new  life  to  that  which  is  dying. 

And  in  the  same  way  it  could  easily 
be  shown  that  the  church  of  Christ  has 
at  different  times  yielded  to  the  other 
temptations  mentioned;  that  she  has 
depended  upon  flesh  as  her  arm ;  has 
resigned  her  spirituality  and  faith,  in 
the  singular  folly  of  hoping  thereby  to 
overcome  her  enemies  all  the  more 
easily.  But  let  us  rather  look  to  the 
widow  as  an  example  of  what  the  cor- 
rect method  is  for  the  church  to  pursue 
when  in  danger  and  need  of  help. 
When  the  Judge  was  not  inclined  to 
listen,  she  again  and  again  petitions 
him  and  tirelessly  begs  of  him  to  listen 
to  her  and  her  cause.  And  this  is  the 
true  way  for  the  church  of  God  when 
oppressed  and  when  in  danger,  the 
way  of  constant  prayer  and  petition, 
not  indeed  to  an  unjust  Judge,  but  to 
that  God  who  alone  can  help  and  who 
sent  His  only  begotten  Son  to  bring 
salvation  to  the  children  of  men. 

And  such  a  prayer  to  be  acceptable 
embraces  three  elements.  It  must  be- 
gin with  the  prayer  of  penance  and 
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confession  of  weakness  and  sin  and 
inactivitj,  in  having  neglected  many 
duties  and  failed  to  perform  -what 
should  have  been  done  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  a 
living  reality  in  us  and  in  others. 

And  the  more  humbly  we  acknowl- 
edge our  shortcomings,  the  more  ear- 
nestly will  He  pray  also  to  God  to  give  to 
us  and  the  church  more  strength  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  battle  for  the  truth  and  for 
the  cause  of  Christ  during  the  period 
we  are  yet  members  of  the  church  mili- 
tant. This  will  be  a  prayer  for  our- 
selves and  for  others  and  for  all  Chris- 
tianity ;  a  prayer  for  the  inner  and 
outer  prosperity  of  the  church  in  all 
of  her  members. 

And  that  prayer,  in  the  third  place, 
will  be  a  prayer  for  a  final  peace  to 
the  church  and  to  all  Christians  when 
the  time  of  struggle  shall  have  been 
ended.  The  prayer  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  people  of  God  from  their  adver- 
saries will  ever  be  a  part  and  portion 
of  such  petitions.  And  such  a  prayer 
will  express  the  feeling  that  it  will  in 
God's  own  appointed  hour  and  time  be 
beard.  The  last  words  of  the  New 
Covenant  books  directed  to  the  congre- 
gation of  Christ  are  the  words :  ''Yea, 
I  come  quickly,  Amenl  come,  Lord 
Jesus,**  and  it  behooves  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Lord  Jesus  at  all 
times  to  be  mindful  of  this  truth,  and 
at  every  repetition  of  the  second  peti- 
tion, **Thy  Kingdom  come,  **  remember 
the  final  return  of  Christ  to  transform 
the  church  militant  into  the  church 
triumphant. 

III.  That  this  threefold  prayer  of  the 
church  can  not  fail  of  a  hearing  and  a 
realization,  but  must  finally  end  in  a 
glorious  consummation,  is  a  third  lesson 
taught  us  by  the  parable  now  being 
considered. 

The  widow  is  clearly  a,  picture 
also  of  comfort,  in  so  far  as  she  shows 
us  the  success  in  which  the  church 
militant  will  end.  We  can  prove 
the  truth  of  what  is  elsewhere  also 
taught  by  the  Scriptures,  namely,  that 
the  earnest,  persistent  prayer  of  the 


righteous  avails  much,  and  that  sud 
prayer,  even  if  seemingly  not  beard  a 
first,  will  yet,  in  the  end,  successfull; 
appeal  to  the  Throne  of  Mercy.  Th 
widow  gains  her  end  at  last ;  even  th 
unjust  judge  yields  and  the  wicke 
adversaries  are  routed.  Of  course  th 
judge  shows  that,  as  far  as  he  was  cor 
cemed,  not  the  justice  of  her  cause,  bv 
the  persistency  of  her  plea  was  th 
cause  that  finally  induced  him  to  yield 
He  listens  to  h6r  because  he  is  tired  c 
hearing  her  complaints.  The  lesso 
the  Christian  is  to  learn  from  this  flm 
victory  of  the  widow  is  expressed  i 
the  words  that  the  Lord,  who  is  jui 
and  right,  will  all  the  more  listen  to  th 
prayer  of  His  children  when  they  plea 
before  Him. 

And  the  people  of  the  Lord  have  i 
all  times  experienced  such  deliveranc 
and  salvation.  How  often  has  blood; 
persecution  tried  to  stamp  out  the  HI 
of  the  church,  and  yet  the  blood  of  th 
martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  church 
Again  and  again  the  church  has  faUei 
into  error  and  false  doctrine,  and  agaii 
and  again  the  Lord  has  restored  t 
her  the  truth  and  the  light.  The  hia 
tory  of  the  evangelical  church  is  on 
continued  demonstration  of  the  fac 
that  the  truth  of  God  eventually  wi] 
prevail.  When  Martin  Luther,  afte 
the  Diet  at  Worms,  was  put  under  th 
ban,  all  hope  for  the  revival  of  truth 
of  which  he  was  the  champion,  seeme 
to  be  lost.  And  yet  how  gloriousl; 
was  the  Gospel  cause  saved  andt)ecam 
a  blessing  to  countless  millions  I 

But  in  this  the  widow  is  also  a  pictui 
of  comfort  for  the  church,  that  sb 
was  delivered  from  temporal  oppra 
sion.  It  is  a  grand  thought  suggeste 
by  the  experience  of  this  woman,  tba 
it  presents  to  us  the  idea  that  th 
church  shall  be  delivered  from  all  th 
adversaries  that  oppress  and  antaeoniz 
her,  and  that  she  shall  be  ^lonousl; 
changed  from  a  church  militant  to 
church  triumphant.  Sin  and  sorrcvi 
evil  and  wrong,  all  shall  be  removed 
she  shall  be  cleansed  and  purified  an< 
delivered  and,  in  absolute  holinesc 
dwell  in  heaven,  blessing  God  and  th 
Lamb  f  orevermore.    Amen. 
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EEIST'S   TEAOEXNa   FBAOTIOAL. 

hr  Rev.  Edgab  G.  Milleb,  Pastor 
OF  St.  Pbtbr'b  Lutheran  Church, 
Easton,  Pa. 

herefore  in  the  resurrection  tohose  wtfe 
tihM  she  be  of  the  seven  t — ^Matt. 
xxii.  28. 

I  HAVE  chosen  our  text  more  as  a 
tartiDg-point  for  the  theme  which  I 
rish  to  present,  than  because  I  wish 
>  dwell  even  on  the  incident  of  which 
;  is  a  part.  I  have  no  intention  of 
rying  to  answer  the  question  which  it 
Dntains,  nor  of  stimulating  curiosity 
rith  regard  to  the  future  life.  Possi* 
ly  the  use  of  the  text  demands  an 
pology  as  savoring  too  much  of  the 
3Dsational ;  but  Christ's  dealing  with 
^is  question,  and  His  whole  attitude 
Dward  the  things  concerned  with  the 
ereafter,  is  intensely  significant  to  me. 

The  more  I  study  the  words  of  Jesus 
B  they  are  recorded  in  the  Gk)spels,  the 
lore  I  am  impressed  with  their  in- 
snsely  practical  nature.  They  are 
leant  to  live  by,  and  things  are  given 
rominence  according  as  they  have 
earing  on  the  practical  needs  of  life. 
rtility  seems  to  be  the  first  thing  con- 
idered.  Mere  curiosity  is  never  satis- 
ed.  And  this,  I  take  it,  is  a  very 
lain  indication  of  the  trend  our  relig- 
>U8  teaching  and  life  must  take. 

The  plan  of  our  study  will  be  to 
>ok  (1)  at  Christ's  significant  si- 
inces ;  (2)  at  the  harm  that  has  come 
rom  the  disregarding  of  the  manifest 
rindple  of  precedence  that  runs 
irough  the  Master's  teaching;  and 
3)  at  our  dear  duty  as  followers  of 
lirist 

/.  Christ*a  Signiflcant  Silences. 

The  Master  was  asked  a  question 
:>nceming  the  details  of  the  resurrec- 
ion  life— to  settle  a  problem  which 
le  skeptical  Sadducees  seemed  to  think 
a  insuperable  difSculty  in  the  way  of 
Doepting  the  fact  of  the  resurrection. 
D  reply  He  did  no  more  than  reafiirm 
be  truth  of  a  future  life,  and  declare 


its  superiority  to  the  purely  carnal 
elements  of  the  relations  of  this  world. 

There  is  not  odo  word,  here  or  else 
where,  to  satisfy  idle  curiosity,  or  tc 
encourage  the  centering  of  the  thoughtf 
on  things  to  come.  Rather,  a  silence 
that  amounts  almost  to  a  prohibitioi 
to  seek  to  pierce  beyond  the  change 
that  we  call  death. 

Now  if  we  recognize  Christ  as  di- 
vine, and  the  teacher  not  simply  of  the 
Jews  of  two  thousand  years  ago,  but 
of  the  world  in  all  ages,  it  must  cer 
tainly  follow  that  the  things  to  whici 
He  gave  prominence  are  the  things  t<c 
which  we  must  give  prominence,  and 
that  the  principle  running  through  Hif 
teaching  must  run  through  ours  also. 

Christ's  teaching,  I  repeat  it,  waf 
above  all  things  practical.  He  dwelt 
on  the  every -day  duties  and  obliga 
tions  of  life,  the  relations  of  man  tc 
God  and  to  bis  fellow -men.  He  taught 
men  how  to  live,  and  that  in  faithfully 
doing  the  duty  of  the  hour  lay  the 
only  true  preparation  for  death.  He 
confirmed  the  doctrine  of  a  life  afte] 
death,  with  rewards  for  the  good  anc 
punishment  for  the  evil,  but  when  He 
referred  to  it,  which  was  seldom.  He 
most  often  spoke  in  parable  and  figure, 
and  always  left  the  details  uncertaii 
and  unrevealed.  These  things  wen 
simply  great  facts— facts  of  the  future 
facts  which  would  take  care  of  them 
selves  and  be  unfolded  in  due  time 
but  they  were  not  to  be  the  engrossing 
thoughts  of  the  present.  And  thej 
are  to  have  a  place  in  our  religion  anc 
our  teaching,  but  if  then  their  promi 
nence  is  to  be  in  any  way  proportion 
ate  to  that  which  Jesus  gave  them, 
they  must  give  way  to  the  practica! 
things  of  life. 

The  glorious  vision  of  the  Transflg 
uration  was  given  to  the  favoree] 
three,  but  there  was  more  urgent 
work  for  them  to  do  than  build  taber 
nacles  on  the  mountain-top.  The  com< 
pany  of  disciples  might  see  with  ec- 
stasy  the  glorified  ascending  Lord,  but 
they  were  not  to  stand  all  day  gazing 
into  the  sky  after  the  clouds  had  hid- 
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den  Him  from  their  sight.  The  ques- 
tion of  heavenly  precedence  was  to  be 
settled  by  earthly  service.  The  many 
mansions  in  the  Father's  house  were 
not  revealed  until  for  needed  comfort 
in  the  last  dark  hours  before  the  cruci- 
fixion. 

They  were  taught  to  have  faith, 
love,  and  virtue,  and  then  directly  they 
were  sent  out  to  heal  the  sick,  cleanse 
the  lepers,  cast  out  demons,  and  preach 
repentance.  Only  here  and  there  was 
there  a  promise,  vague  in  detail  but 
certain  as  to  fact,  of  the  eternal  reward 
which  should  be  theirs. 

A  day-dream  of  what  will  come  with 
man's  estate  may,  once  in  a  while,  do 
a  boy  no  harm,  so  long  as  the  dream  is 
pure  and  noble.  The  promises  of  fu- 
ture reward,  the  thoughts  of  future 
success  and  honor,  will  help  over  the 
hard  places  in  his  way ;  the  fear  of 
failure  spur  him  to  greater  effort. 
But,  after  all,  they  are  not  the  prepa- 
ration for  the  future.  The  day-dream 
dare  be  only  an  incident.  Just  as 
soon  as  it  draws  from  the  present  and 
its  duties.  Just  as  soon  as  it  encroaches 
on  action,  that  soon  it  insures  failure. 

The  day-dreamer  fails  in  spite  of  his 
lofty  thoughts.  The  boy  or  the  man 
who  acts,  who  masters  the  principles 
of  life  in  turn,  and  does  the  work  of 
the  hour,  is  the  one  who  is  ready  when 
promotion  and  responsibility  come, 
and  enters  on  the  new  life  with  success 
and  honor. 

He  has  kept  the  goal  before  him,  and 
sought  to  know  the  things  that  would 
bring  success.  The  details  of  the 
pleasures  and  Joys  he  has  let  come  in 
their  own  due  time. 

So  love  and  marriage  have  proper 
and  important  place  in  life,  but  to 
spend  the  years  of  youth  dreaming  of 
these  things  or  dawdling  over  silly 
novels  is  neither  a  healthful  nor  true 
preparation  for  them.  These  things 
illustrate  precisely  Christ's  attitude  as 
to  what  should  be  our  relation  to  the 
future  world.  A  future  life  is  a  fact, 
just  as  manhood  is  a  fact,  but  prepa- 
ration for    it   is   not   made,  or  even 


helped,  by  a  continual  dreaming  of  tl 
joys  of  the  redeemed,  or  striving  1 
penetrate  the  unrevealed  mysteries  tht 
rouse  our  curiosity.  The  goal  is  he] 
out  to  us.  Its  perfect  blessedness 
assured,  but  the  only  two  men  wh< 
while  living,  were  given  a  glimpse  < 
its  glories — St.  Paul  and  St.  John- 
were  bidden  keep  the  secret  of  whi 
they  saw. 

^  In  the  resurrection  whose  wife  sha 
she  be  of  the  seven?"  It  is  simply 
sample  of  the  interesting  yet  usela 
questions  which  are  continually  ar 
sing  when  we  begin  to  think  of  tt 
mysteries  beyond  the  grave. 

The  Master  discourages  all  this,  an 
all  similar  questions  about  the  time  ( 
His  second  coming,  as  unprofitable,  an 
points  us  to  the  problems  of  life  fc 
our  energy  and  action :  points  us  1 
the  work  which  He  has  given  us  to  d< 
and  says,  **  Blessed  is  that  servai 
whom  his  Lord  when  he  cometh  sha 
find  so  doing.** 

11.  Tht  harm  tJuU  comes  from  dUn 
garding  this  principle. 

And  here  we  may  widen  a  little  b( 
'  yond  our  original  lines. 

There  is  not  the  least  shadow  of 
doubt  that  Christ's  principle  of  preo 
dence  has  been  disregarded,  and  thi 
the  result  has  been  an  unnatural  an 
unfortunate  development  of  doctriz 
along  unprofitable  lines. 

The  waste  energy  that  has  gone  inl 
the  vast  accumulation  of  books  tbi 
have  been  written  on  subjects  as  in 
possible  of  solution  as  the  question  x 
to  whose  wife  the  much-marric 
woman  would  bo  in  the  resurrection, 
the  least  part  of  the  unfortunate  r 
suit. 

The  thousands  of  sermons  preachc 
on  subjects  concerning  which  tl 
preacher  can  only  guess  and  dream,  d 
more  than  encroach  on  time  that  shoul 
be  more  profitably  spent.  They  a 
tend  to  foster  a  type  of  religion  whic 
Christ  never  intended  to  exist— 
mawkish,  sentimental  piety  as  unlil 
the   real   aggressive    Christianity    < 
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Christ  and  the  apostles,  as  the  romantic 
Dovel  is  like  real  life. 

The  religious  day-dreamer  accom- 
plishes no  more  for  himself  or  for 
others  than  does  the  day-dreamer  in 
secular  affairs.  But  in  some  way  or 
other  he  does  do  a  great  deal  more 
barm.  Through  a  strange  popular 
[X)nfusion  of  sentimentality  with  spir- 
ituality, he  too  often  succeeds  in  im- 
pressing others  with  the  idea  that  his 
Is  true  religion,  and  then  the  natural 
thing  follows,  these  others  are  repelled. 

Men  look  for  bread,  and  the  dreamer 
gives  them  not  even  a  stone,  but  some- 
thing that  has  not  even  the  redeeming 
feature  of  hardness— an  impalpable 
shadow  that  has  no  certainty,  no  place 
in  the  world. 

There  is  no  use  to  talk  to  men  in  this 
eige  about  ^golden  harps"  and  ''crys- 
tal pavements, "  and  all  the  other  ac- 
cessories which  have  been  used  in 
Scripture  as  figures  to  convey  the  idea 
[>f  eternal  blessedness;  or  to  discuss 
|ust  what  the  qualities  of  the  resurrec- 
tion body  will  be.  What  men  want 
^day  is  to  see  the  practical  results  of 
religion  in  this  life.  ' 

When  they  see  those  results,  they 
B^ill  be  satisfied  with  the  promise  of 
■edemption  and  not  bother  about  the 
letails  of  its  joys.  They  can  trust 
j^od  for  those,  just  as  they  do  for  sal- 
ration  itself. 

Practical  results  will  come  from  re- 
igion  (and  here  we  widen  the  scope  of 
)ur  thought)  not  simply  when  we  give 
he  future  its  proper  place,  but  when 
ve  begin  to  put  Christ's  two  command - 
nents  side  by  side ;  when  along  with 
he  command  to  love  God  with  our 
vhole  heart  is  preached  the  other 
luty — to  love  our  neighbor  as  cur- 
sives, and  to  show  that  love  in  a  prac- 
ical  way. 

Jesus  never  made  the  church  an  end 
n  Itself,  but  a  means  to  an  end,  and 
hat  end  the  saving  of  the  world.  He 
nade  duty  to  God  take  precedence  of 
iverything,  but  He  never  confined  that 
luty  to  outward  worship.  He  made  it 
nclude  our  duty  and  love  for  man. 


Follow  His  life  from  His  baptism 
the  Jordan  to  the  cross  on  Calvary,  a 
see  what  part  practical  service  had 
His  teaching  and  in  His  acts.  WhercT 
there  was  need,  spiritual  or  physic 
He  ministered  to  it  He  cared  for  t 
body  that  He  might  care  for  the  soi 
And  here  again  the  failure  to  folk 
the  principle  of  precedence  and  pi 
portion  found  in  His  teaching  has  alic 
ated  great  masses  from  all  love  for  £ 
church. 

Ill,  The  Duty  of  the  Ebw\ 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  one  of  t 
greatest  of  American  students  of  t 
social  problem  *  assent  to  the  propoi 
tion,  that  the  Protestant  Church  h 
lost  her  grip  on  the  thousands  who  a 
turning  away  from  her,  by  preacbii 
a  one-sided  view  of  justification  1 
faith,  and  dwelling  on  the  dpiritt 
rather  than  the  practical  side  of  reli 
ion,  worshiping  an  ideal  rather  thi 
an  actual  or,  better,  the  real  Savior. 

It  used  to  be  a  fact  that  businc 
men  looked  upon  a  college  graduate 
the  most  unpromising  candidate  for 
business  career  that  could  be  foun 
It  was  partly,  no  doubt,  from  his  u 
willingness  to  begin  "  at  the  bottom 
the  ladder '^  and  learn  from  the  fou 
dations ;  but  it  was  very  largely  f re 
the  impression  abroad  that  college  m 
were  theorists,  with  vague,  unprac 
cal  ideas  that  could  not  be  put  in  pra 
tise,  and  that  must  all  be  unlearni 
before  anything  could  be  accomplishe 
There  has  been  a  change.  The  a 
leges  are  beginning  to  be  looked  up 
as  centers  of  thought  and  research,  n 
mills  to  turn  out  fixed,  ready-ma 
ideas.  The  work  done  is  being  appi 
ciated,  and  is  telling  us  what  it  is  a 
complishing  in  the  world.  The  c< 
leges  had  to  change  their  methods,  an 
where  theories  did  not  agree  wi 
facts,  get  new  theories.  Now  th( 
teach  men  how  to  think,  and  prepa 
them  to  act. 

The  case  is  almost  a  parallel  to  th 
of  the  church.  A  practical  world  h 
•  *  Rev.  Dr.  Stuckenberg. 
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very  often  looked  upon  it  as  unpracti- 
cal and  visionary,  spending  too  much 
of  its  time  on  the  mountain-top,  look- 
ing out  on  the  promised  land,  instead 
of  on  the  plain,  casting  out  the  devils, 
healing  the  sick,  and  lifting  up  the 
fallen.  And  there  has  been  too  much 
truth  in  the  charge.  There  has  been 
a  one-sided  development,  and  that  side 
not  the  one  which  shows  its  faith  by 
its  works.  The  mint,  the  anise,  and 
the  cummin  of  what  has  been  deemed 
sanctity  have  been  tithed  regularly 
enough ;  but  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law,  justice,  righteousness,  peace, 
and  practical  brotherly  love,  have  been 
neglected.  They  have  been  read 
about,  talked  about,  and  praised  in  a 
sentimental  sort  of  way,  but  they  have 
not  been  preached,  and  they  have  not 
been  practised.  The  **  setting  of  the 
affections  on  things  above**  has  been 
applied  as  Christ  never  intended  it. 
But  now  a  change  has  come.  The 
church  is  preaching  these  things  as 
never  before,  and  is  demanding  that 
individual  Christians  must  love  them. 
And  when  they  do,  the  world  must 
and  will  recognize  the  religion  of  Jesus 
as  the  dower  that  shall  save  the  world. 

We  must  make  our  religion  what 
Christ  intended  it  to  be,  a  practical 
thing.  We  must  show  men  that  it  is 
a  thing  to  live  by,  a  thing  that  can  help 
them,  and  that  they  need.  It  must 
cease  to  be  a  Sunday  or  an  exhibition 
affair,  a  mere  formal  or  sentimental 
profession.  The  world  must  see  thnt 
we  are  sincere,  that  Christ  is  all  and 
in  all  to  us,  and  heaven  more  than  a 
pleasant  dream. 

This  quibbling  over  the  unimpor- 
tant, over  things  that  have  no  possible 
connection  with  the  present,  is  a  mis- 
conception of  what  our  Savior  taught. 
We  laugh  at  the  old  schoolmen 
growing  warm  in  debate  over  how 
many  angels  could  dance  on  the  point 
of  a  needle.  Our  children  may  laugh 
at  things  almost  as  senseless  in  us. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  must  be,  and 
will  be,  the  power  that  shall  save  the 
world  and  you  and  I  must  help  to 


make  it  that  by  living  what  the  Sa- 
vior taught. 

**  Therefore  in  the  resurrection 
whose  wife  shall  she  be  of  the  seven?" 
How  trivial  the  question  seems,  even 
though  we  might  like  to  have  it  solved ! 
Men  have  not  time  for  such  as  it 
There  are  burning  questions  before  us 
now,  and  Christ's  love — Christ's  law 
of  love — shall  solve  them  all. 

Tou  and  I  have  faith.  Let  faith 
bring  forth  works;  and  let  the  ques- 
tions which  Christ  left  unanswered 
wait  for  their  solution  until  their  time 
shall  come. 


TEE  OONTINUITT  OF  LIFE. 

Bt  Rev.  Rockwood  McQubstesi 
[Presbyterian],  Glen  Cove, 
N.  Y. 

Tliere  was  a  certain  rich  man,  which  wom 
dothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and 
fared  sumptuovsly  every  day,  ete,^ 
Luke  xvi.  19-81. 

There  is  an  underlying  law  or  prin- 
ciple in  connection  with  this  parable  of 
Christ's  upon  which  all  intelligent 
creatures  can  unite.  As  our  Lord 
Himself  was  confronted  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Sanhedrim  in  Jerusalem, 
as  recorded  in  the  seventh  chapter  of 
John,  so,  too,  we  find  him  confronted 
in  all  ages  by  the  judgment  of  men. 
And  as  this  is  the  lowest  possible  stand- 
ard, it  is  that  in  which  all  who  know 
the  life  of  Christ  are  united.  When 
They  said  in  listening  to  His  words, 
"  Never  man  spake  like  this  man, " 
we  accept  the  teachings  of  Christ  as 
in  this  particular  being  peculiar,  that 
they  are  teachings  unlike  those  uttered 
by  any  other  living  teacher.  When  we 
call  ourselves  the  disciples  of  Jesus, 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  peculiar  school ; 
since  our  Lord— our  Rabbi— our  Mas- 
ter— is  unlike  any  and  all  others.  In 
this  case  we  find  the  truth  of  the 
proverb  that  "  The  voice  of  the  people 
is  the  voice  of  God.**  Against  the 
criticism  and  objection  of  the  literary 
world,  the  fashionable  world,  some- 
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times  even  of  the  so-called  theological 
world,  we  find  true  the  testimony  of 
the  officers  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord. 
*It  makes  no  difiference  concerning  the 
truth  of  these  words  when  we  find  that 
many  men  wrest  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
to  their  own  destruction.  It  is  no 
proof  of  the  falsity  of  this  estimate  of 
the  general  world  concerning  the 
world's  Savior,  when  we  find  some 
who  do  not  believe  in  Him  or  when  we 
find  others  who  make  entirely  ineffec- 
tual and  useless  the  teachings  of  Jesus ; 
for  this  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
world  always  and  everywhere  in  its 
dealings  with  the  truth.  Because,  for 
example,  in  times  gone  by,  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  country  there  were 
some  who  misused  the  laws  of  naviga- 
tion, the  force  of  the  winds  and  action 
of  the  waves  and  the  points  of  the 
compass  and  the  laws  of  the  chart — 
because  some  men  used  these  eternal 
laws  of  nature  for  the  slave  traffic,  it 
is  no  evidence  that  these  laws  were  not 
ordained  of  God  for  the  benefit  and 
blessing  of  the  race.  So,  while  we  find 
many  people  who  wrest  these  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  and  make  them  serve 
their  own  selfish  and  personal  ends,  we 
find  in  that  fact  no  evidence  that  we 
ourselves  should  not  receive  these 
teachings  of  Christ  for  our  spiritual 
life  and  for  our  spiritual  salvation. 
We  find  therein  the  eternal  laws  of 
God  which  are  ordained  from  everlast- 
ing to  everlasting  and  shall  meet  us  on 
the  other  shore. 

L  The  first  thing  that  I  want  to 
emphasize  as  shown  to  us  in  this  para- 
ble of  our  Lord  is  that  somehow  He 
seems  to  speak  of  these  two  men  as 
though  they  were  still  living  after  He 
had  spoken  of  them  as  being  dead. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  how  contin- 
uously this  story  is  carried  over  from 
this  world  into  tlie  next?  And  though 
in  the  parable  Jesus  says  that  the 
beggar  died  and  also  that  the  rich  man 
died,  the  picture  of  these  men,  after 
this  event  has  happened,  is  Just  as  real 
and  just  as  natural  as  it  was  before. 
We  here  find  our  Lord  speaking  of 


these  two  men  after  they  are  dead  in 
just  the  same  terms  and  with  just  the 
same  language  a^  He  used  in  speaking 
of  them  when  the  one  was  in  his  pal- 
ace, perhaps  in  Jerusalem,  and  the 
other  was  lying  at  the  gate  filled  with 
his  disease.  This  is  a  very  peculiar 
thing  in  connection  with  this  parable 
—when  we  see  Jesus  thus  so  naturally 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  talking  about 
these  men  after  they  are  dead  as  He 
had  talked  about  them  before  they  had 
passed  from  human  sight  and  human 
conditions.    Now  what  does  this  mean ? 

It  means  emphatically  this,  that,  from 
our  Lord's  standpoint,  this  life  of  ours 
is  one  continuous  experience,  and  that 
the  conditions  as  to  where  it  may  be  or 
when  it  may  be,  these  conditions  are 
absolutely  of  no  account.  I  think 
what  our  Lord  fixes  our  attention  upon 
is  not  the  pomp  or  the  fine  linen  of  the 
rich  man,  or  the  rags  of  the  beggar, 
but  that  these  men  were  just  the  same 
after  they  were  dead  as  before.  The 
conditions  of  their  outward  life  had 
changed,  of  course,  for  the  one  to  his 
advantage  and  for  the  other  to  his  disad- 
vantage ;  but  we  must  not  lose  the  un- 
derlying truth  that  our  Lord  here  em- 
phasizes. We  here  behold  these  men  in 
onecontiniLouaUfet  whetherin  Jerusalem 
or  in  Abraham's  bosom  or  in  Hades. 

Our  Lord  emphasizes  this  same 
truth  elsewhere  as  well.  It  is  because 
of  this  truth  that  we  find  various 
similar  teachings  in  our  Lord's  parables 
and  expressions,  as,  for  instance,  when 
speaking  of  the  kingdom  of  God  He 
says,  "It  is  within  you.  **  "The  king- 
dom of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink  "  but 
to  do  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 
The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  here  nor 
there,  in  Jerusalem  or  on  Mount  Gera- 
zim,  but  the  kingdom  of  God  is  with- 
in you.  Now,  our  Lord  could  not 
have  spoken  thus  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  if  it  had  not  been  that  He  recog- 
nized this  fact,  that  the  spirit  of  men 
is  one  continuous  thing  and,  if  so  be 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  in  us  here 
it  is  in  us  there,  wherever  we  may  be 
and  whenever  we  may  exist. 
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This  was  really  no  new  teaching  for 
these  Jewish  doctors  of  law ;  and  while, 
after  all,  these  officers  who  were  sent  to 
arrest  Christ  said.  He  is  unlike  other 
teachers,  Christ  was  bringing  to  their 
view  at  this  time  what  He  had  taught 
the  nation  in  its  previous  history. 
They  had  the  story  of  Enoch  in  the 
traditions  of  their  fathers;  and  they 
had  this  continuously  ringing  in  their 
ears:  ** Enoch  walked  with  God  and 
was  not,  because  God  took  him.  **  They 
had  continuously  in  their  memory  the 
vision  of  Elijah's  translation  when  he 
disappeared  from  the  sight  of  his  ser- 
vant in  one  continuous  movement  of 
gloiy.  There  was  no  break  in  the  life 
of  Enoch ;  there  was  no  break  in  the 
life  of  Elijah.  And  so  they  saw  here 
illustrated  in  their  own  history  this 
truth  of  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus.  The  teachings  of  Moses, 
Samuel,  and  the  prophets  were  contin- 
ually based  upon  and  enforced  by  this 
conviction  of  the  endurance  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  man  independent  of 
material  circumstances  and  conditions. 

Now,  dear  friends,  let  us  understand 
that  the  mystery  of  this  experience  is 
no  bar  to  our  acceptance  of  the  truth. 
Astronomers  tell  us  that  we  are  just 
now  getting  the  light  for  the  first  time 
from  the  stars  that  have  been  shining 
for  ages,  probably  before  the  world 
was  made  or  took  its  present  shape  and 
the  race  dwelt  on  it.  Now  we  can  not 
understand  this,  can  not  enter  into  this 
mystery,  but  it  is  laid  before  us  as  a 
solid,  scientific  fact  and  stands  upon 
the  records  of  the  world's  discoveries. 
So,  too,  when  in  1862  the  first  cable- 
gram was  sent  from  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  then  President  of  the  United  States, 
bearing  congratulations  to  the  two 
countries  in  view  of  the  successful 
completion  of  that  immense  enterprise, 
nobody  could  explain  fully  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  the  operation  of 
this  mysterious  power;  and  when 
we  see  electricity  lighting  our  houses 
and  our  streets,  we  really  don't  know 
anything  about  it,  but  we  walk  and 
work  by  its  light.    So  with  this  truth 


of  Christ,  tho  it  can  not  enter  into 
our  comprehension,  tho  we  can  not 
>f  ully  understand  its  significance  or  its 
meUiod  of  work,  yet  let  us  recognize 
this  truth  that  Jesus  lays  before  us 
this  morning:  that  we  are  not  one 
thing  here  and  another  there;  that 
our  life  is  not  a  portion  now  sundered 
from  a  portion  by  and  by,  but  it  is  a 
continuous  line  into  the  presence  of  our 
God.  So  Christ  speaks  of  these  men 
being  dead  and  buried,  and  yet  He  talks 
about  them  afterward  just  exactly  the 
same,  and  he  puts  words  into  their 
mouths  after  the  same  fashion,  as  He 
did  before.  Let  us  not  make  the  se- 
rious mistake  of  thinking  that  death 
ends  all. 

II.  Another  thing  that  I  think  very 
important,  brought  out  by  our  Lord  in 
this  parable,  is  that,  as  this  continuous 
being  moves  on  in  th§se  lines  of  expe- 
rience, while  the  material  act  of  death 
is  absolutely  of  no  account  whatever, 
there  are  two  things  that  are  very  im- 
portant and  that  determine  the  lines 
of  experience. 

The  first  of  these  is,  that  Christ  here 
recognizes  the  power  of  choice  in  the 
case  of  both  these  men  and  these  broth- 
ers whom  the  rich  man  spoke  of.  Christ 
evidently  here  touches  the  secret  of 
these  lives,  when  He  shows  to  us  the 
action  of  the  will-power  of  choice.  In 
this  world  Lazarus  chooses  eternal 
things.  In  this  world  the  rich  man 
chooses  the  things  that  perish  with 
the  using.  So  these  brothers  to  whom 
he  wanted  ambassadors  sent  from  the 
spiritual  world  had  chosen  not  to  hear 
the  prophets.  Now  it  is  this  that  de- 
termines  being,  not  the  fact  that  one 
was  rich  and  the  other  poor,  but  be- 
cause one  was  the  child  of  €k)d  and  the 
other  was  the  child  of  the  world ;  not 
because  they  died  did  one  go  to  one 
place  and  another  to  another,  but  be- 
cause of  the  characters,  the  souls  of  the 
men  which  death  could  not  change. 

So  we  find  there  is  also  a  second  limi- 
tation to  these  lives,  and  that  is  found 
in  the  light  of  the  strivings  of  God  with 
these  men.     We  are  told  in  the  108d 
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^salm :  "  The  Lord  is  merciful  and  gra- 
ious,  slow  to  anger  and  plenteous  in 
aercy.  He  will  not  always  chide, 
leither  will  he  keep  his  anger  forever.  ** 
n  the  12th  chapter  of  Matthew  in  the 
l8t  and  83d  verses  we  find  these  lessons, 
nd  in  the  81st  verse,  16th  chapter  of 
iuke,  we  find  the  same  law  brought  to 
ur  thought.  It  is  likewise  incorpor- 
ted  into  our  hymns  when  we  sing — 

There  is  a  line  by  us  lUMeen, 
Which  crooaes  every  path, 
he  line  that  marks  the  difference  between 
Gkxi's  mercy  and  his  wrath." 

Lnd  men  reach  this  dividing  line  when 
be  spirit  of  God  ceases  to  strive  with 
be  human  soul.  This  is  the  point  that 
>aul  reached  when,  in  response  to  his 
isobedience  and  his  selfishness,  God 
withdrew  His  Spirit  and  an  evil  spirit 
roubled  him. 

m.  The  third  truth  that  we  notice 
0  this  parable  of  Christ  is,  that  after 
bis  line  is  reached  the  divergence  of 
ur  experience  becomes  marked  and 
ery  rapid. 

In  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  if  that  is 
rhere  we  may  suppose  these  men  to 
ave  lived,  Lazarus  was  not  separated 
a  very  far  from  the  rich  man.  After 
II,  there  was  just  a  partition  between 
[lem.  There  might  have  been  a  broad 
ne  of  separation  so  far  as  social  rela- 
ions  and  political  intercourse  were 
oncemed.  Yet  after  all  Lazarus  was 
^here  the  rich  man  could  see  him  and 
ilk  with  him,  and,  perhaps,  if  we  could 
ave  watched  their  lives  from  day  to 
ay,  we  should  have  seen  their  contin- 
ous  intercourse  with  one  another  in  the 
aried  relations  of  life.  Now  these  two 
ves  go  along  together  until  the  angels 
Dme  and  take  Lazarus  to  Abraham's 
osom :  until  the  rich  man  dies  and  is 
uried ;  but  mark  you  how  rapidly  these 
nes  are  then  separated.  After  they 
ave  reached  this  lunit,  rapidly  does  the 
ich  man  descend  into  Hades  and  Just 
3  rapidly  does  Lazarus  ascend  to  the 
ome  of  the  righteous ;  and,  by  and  by 
etween  these  men  is  the  great  gulf 
zed,  across  which  none  can  go  one 
ray  or  the  other. 


Now  it  was  most  certainly  an  ei 
thing  for  these  men  to  go  back  and  foi 
in  their  earthly  lives  and  modify  th 
conditions  one  with  another  or  one 
another ;  but  there  came  a  time  wl 
there  was  no  power  in  heaven  or  in  l 
that  could  bring  these  lives  togeth( 
and,as  we  understand  the  Word  of  G( 
though  ages  upon  ages  shall  roll  awj 
this  divergence  and  this  difference 
continued  world  without  end.  Eten 
life  on  the  one  side ;  eternal  death 
the  other. 

Now  we  can  begin  to  understand  1 
importance  of  that  experience  wh 
God's  Spirit  ceases  to  strive  with  1 
human  soul,  and  we  can  now  understa 
the  importance  of  the  decree  of  deat 
for  while  it  makes  no  absolute  diff 
ence  in  the  line  of  our  movement,  1 
divergence  becomes  very  much  m< 
marked  and  very  much  more  rapid, 
that  he  who  has  denied  God  in  this  1 
will  rapidly  pass  off  into  the  nature  a 
the  character  and  the  experience  of  t 
demons,  and  the  soul  grow  much  m( 
rapidly  in  its  wickedness  after  it  1 
passed  into  the  spirit-world  than  h< 
and  now,  when  it  has  so  many  restra: 
ing  influences  and  the  strivings  of  1 
Holy  Spirit.  Likewise  the  redeem 
soul  rises  as  rapidly  into  the  nature  a 
service  of  the  King,  until  it  becomes  li 
a  flame  of  fire  hastening  on  the  messa^ 
of  God.  Let  us  understand  this— -wh 
we  may  sometimes  think  that  0 
spiritual  growth  is  slow  and  while  ' 
may  sometimes  notice  the  slow  incref 
of  evil  in  our  own  hearts  and  in  t 
hearts  of  others — let  us  understand  tl 
the  time  is  coming  when  these  powei 
released  into  their  fullest  action,  ^ 
consummate  our  characters  with  mi 
velous  rapidity. 

IV.  Finally  let  us  notice  that  tl 
direction  of  the  life  beyond  is  deU 
mined  by  our  relation  to  the  spi 
world  here  and  now. 

Oh !  we  are  too  much  under  t 
bondage  of  the  things  seen  and  temp 
ral,  and  so  we  can  not,  by  any  possib 
ity,  remind  ourselves  too  much  or  t 
often  of  the  fact  that  we  are  spirit  a 
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vee  have  constant  and  intense  rela- 
te the  spirit-world;  that  the 
«  that  lies  beyond,  unmeasared 
le  flight  of  years,  is  determined, 
y  our  wealth,  not  by  our  ancestry, 
by  our  descendants,  but  simply 
jolely  by  the  relations  which  we 
in  to  the  realm  of  spirit  and,  over 
id  above  all,  to  God  Himself  who 
rit. 

B  future  that  reaches  out  before 
es  not  depend  upon  anything  that 
vorld  can  give  or  this  world  take 
;  and  it  is  possible  for  us  to  be 
ons  of  God  independently  of  all 
'orld  can  do  for  us  or  do  against 
This  is  the  right  and  the  glorious 
ige  of  those  who  are  made  in  the 
e  of  God ;  those  who  at  the  first 
re  His  Spirit  and  are  crowned 
everlasting  life.  Why,  what  said 
i  to  these  men  when  they  asked 
lome  one  should  be  sent  from  the 
I  of  spirit?  ^They  have  Moses 
the  prophets.  Let  them  hear 
. "  But  for  that  generation  Moses 
he  prophets  were  spiritual  pow- 
md  the  embodiment  of  eternal 
,  and,  says  Jesus,  **  If  they  hear 
hem,  they  will  not  repent  tho 
e  sent  from  the  dead. "  Inasmuch 
ey  had  large  spiritual  influences 
iy,  there  was  no  need  of  accumu- 
\  forces.  Tou  can  see  now  that 
lOrd  here  recognized  the  fact  that 
men  had  lived  and  these  brothers 
Lved  in  the  realm  of  spiritual  ez- 
Qce ;  and  only  in  so  far  as  we  rec- 
e  this,  can  we  be  prepared  for  the 
eyond. 

is  is  the  thought  that  deeply 
isses  itself  on  my  heart,  when  I 
3  many  throw  away  this  blessed 
of  communion  with  the  spirits 
have  gone  before  and  with  our 
enly  Father,  for  temporal,  physi- 
dulgence.  What  a  mistaken  view 
e  is  this  when  we  come  to  remem- 
t  is  the  soul  of  man  that  shall 
re  forever!  Temporary  amuse- 
s,  these  passing  and  trifling  en- 
nents,  shall  depart  from  us  as  our 
int  decays  in  the  sepulcher;  and 


the  soul  alone  shall  pass  into  the  life 
beyond.  How  can  we  let  these  houn 
pass?  How  can  we  let  God's  dealing! 
with  us  go  by,  and  the  opportunitiei 
and  manifestations  of  His  grace,  with 
out  availing  ourselves  to  the  utmost  oi 
these  blessed  privileges  which  He  give 
to  us,  when  there  comes  from  the  sbon 
the  whisperings  of  the  spirit-world  anc 
we  see  those  who  rejoice  in  the  glor} 
and  in  the  grace  of  God? 

Dear  friends,  let  us  take  to  our  soul 
the  consciousness  that  we  are  made 
in  the  image  of  God  and  that  He  waits 
to  crown  us  with  everlasting  life. 


THE  FBOVINOE  OF  TEE  PULPIT. 

Bt    Rev.     Georgb     Adams,     D.D. 
[Methodist    Bfibcopal],     Bbook- 

LTN,    N.   Y. 

Pntuik  the  woTd.^2  Timothy  iv.  2. 

The  value  of  experience  in  Christian 
work  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the 
two  Epistles  of  Paul  to  Timothy. 
Paul  appears  to  us  as  a  veteran  who 
bears  the  scars  of  many  a  conflict,  yet 
coming  from  the  field  of  strife  with 
glorious  trophies  of  inspiring  victory. 
In  this  conquering  army  Timothy  hae 
enlisted,  and  the  victorious  warrior,  re- 
garding him  as  his  son  in  the  Gospel, 
gives  timely  advice  concerning  the 
strategies  and  necessities  of  war. 

The  practical  application  of  Christiai! 
truth  and  the  conformity  of  personal 
conduct  to  the  Divine  will  he  presentc 
as  of  supreme  importance,  commend- 
ing the  study  of  the  Holy  Bcriptures. 
And  emphasizing  his  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  Scriptures  he  says:  ''All 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  oi 
God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  foi 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction 
in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  (Jod 
may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished 
unto  all  good  works. "  It  is  no  won- 
der then  that  Paul,  realizing  that  the 
chief  business  of  Timothy  was  to 
preach  the  Word,  commences  the  fourth 
and  last  chapter  of  this  Epistle  with 
these  words :  **  I  charge  thee,  therefore. 
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tefore  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus,  who 
ihall  Judge  the  quick  and  the  dead 
It  his  appearing  and  his  kingdom, 
Preach  the  word. "  Thus  it  is  evident 
ihat  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  for  us 
;o  consider  as  our  subject,  The  Prov- 
noe  of  the  Pulpit.    Let  us  inquire 

L  What  is  the  Word  to  be  preached? 
^e  answer.  It  is  both  the  Revealed 
iVord  and  the  Incarnate  Word. 

(L)  It  is  the  Revealed  Word. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  preacher  to 
Icelare  the  whole  counsel  of  God  as  re- 
realed  in  the  written  Word.  The  Bi- 
)le  has  stood  the  test  of  ages  both  as 
o  its  genuineness  and  authenticity. 
0^hatever  such  men  as  Bolingbroke 
md  Hume  and  Voltaire  and  Paine  may 
ay  concerning  the  falsity  and  invalid- 
ty  of  certain  Scriptural  statements,  it 
8  still  true  that  ''holy  men  of  God 
ipake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
^host. "  We  admire  and  commend  the 
progress  and  achievements  of  human 
earning,  yet  rejoice  in  its  inability  to 
■emove  the  Bible  from  its  exalted  posi- 
ion  as  "  God's  Word  written. " 

What  does  the  written  Word  teach  ? 

1.  It  teaches  what  the  preacher  is  to 
leclare,  viz.  :  The  mutual  relations  (1) 
)etween  God  and  man,  and  (2)  be- 
;ween  man  and  man. 

(1)  God's  relation  to  man. 

God's  relation  to  man  is  that  of  Ore- 
itor,  ''He  hath  made  all  things  by  the 
^ord  of  his  power. " 

God  is  also  related  to  us  as  Sover- 
eign. Having  made  the  world  and  all 
;hat  is  therein.  He  rightly  becomes  the 
Ruler ;  hence  the  Word  declares  Him  to 
yt  ••  Bling  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. " 

God's  relation  to  man  is  that  of  a 
Lawgiver.  Law  was  a  necessity  for 
>ur  race— fallen,  depraved,  prone  to 
lin  and  rebellion  against  God. 

God  is  related  to  man  as  a  FoUher, 
*  I  should  have  been  a  French  atheist, " 
laid  Randolph,  "had  it  not  been  for 
>ne  recollection,  and  that  was  when  my 
departed  mother  used  to  take  my  little 
bands  in  hers,  and  cause  me,  on  my 
knees,  to  say,  'Our  Father  which  art  in 
beaven."*    "Like  as  a  Father  pitieth 


his  children  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them 

that  fear  him;    for  he  knoweth  our  \ 

frame,  he  remembereth  we  are  dust. " 

What  could  be  more  in  keeping  with 
the  foregoing  facts  of  God  as  Creator,  ' 

Sovereign,  Lawgiver,  Father,  than  that 
He  is  man's  Judge?  We  know  that 
for  God  to  be  consistent  with  His  own 
character  He  must  "judge  the  people 
righteously. " 

(2)  What  does  the  written  Word 
teach  concerning  man '  s  relation  to  God  ? 

Man's  relation  to  Gk)d  is  one  of  de- 
pendence and  obedience.  His  first  ap- 
pearance in  this  world  is  one  of  mani- 
fest helplessness;  he  is  dependent  for 
everything.  Follow  him  through  all 
the  years  of  increasing  strength  and 
self-reliance,  and  still  you  observe  him 
as  a  dependent  creature.  He  can  not  be 
happy  in  isolation,  neither  can  he  cul- 
tivate the  highest  usefulness  in  soli- 
tude. Thus  we  are  all  compelled  to 
acknowledge  mutual  dependence  upon 
one  other.  How  much  more  are  we 
dependent  upon  our  Creator,  who  is 
also  our  Preserver? 

Our  relation  to  God  is  that  of  obedi- 
ence also,  in  order  to  the  highest  good. 
In  the  path  of  obedience  is  safety  and 
cheer.  "  And  who  is  he  that  will  harm 
you  if  ye  be  followers  of  that  which  is 
good?** 

Admitting  all  that  has  been  said 
about  man's  relation  to  Ckxl  we  natu- 
rally ask : 

(8)  What  is  man's  relation  to  his 
fellow-man?  Can  anything  be  more 
explicit  as  to  this  than  the  words  of 
Jesus:  "This  is  my  commandment, 
That  ye  love  one  another,  as  I  have 
loved  you  ?  "  The  best  reconciling  ele- 
ment in  this  world  is  love.  Let  every 
man  be  filled  with  love  and  he  ceases 
to  injure  others  knowingly  and  strives 
to  do  good  unto  all  men.  Where  love 
is,  hate  can  not  come,  and  selfishness 
does  not  thrive. 

2.  Preaching  the  written  Word  in- 
volves  the  proclamation  of  all  the  doc- 
trines of  Holy  Scripture. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity ; 
the  Fall  of  Man ;  His  Redemption  by 
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BUS  Christ;  Repentance;  Regenera- 
m ;  Justification ;  Adoption  into  the 
maily  of  God;  Sanctification ;  the 
ituess  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  Condi - 
mal  Final  Perseverance;  the  Gen- 
ii Judgment ;  Rewards  and  Punish- 
ints ;  Heaven  and  Hell— such  are  the 
ctrines  the  preacher  is  commissioned 
declare  to  the  human  race. 
(H.)  He  i»  also  commissioned  to 
each  the  Incarnate  Word.  Jesus 
irist.  His  person' and  work,  are  the 
latest  possible  themes  for  man's  con- 
leration. 

1.  As  the  ideal  of  human  perfection 
3US  must  be  preached ;  for  **  in  him 
IS  no  sin,  neitiier  was  guile  found  in 
\  mouth. "  ^  When  he  was  reviled 
reviled  not  again. "    As  an  example 

meekness,  forbearance,  industry, 
^e.  He  is  unexcelled.  All  biblical 
iracters,  however  illustrious  or 
re,  are  insignificant  compared  with 
n.  Jesus  Christ  was  preeminently 
re  as  well  as  useful.  **  He  hath  left 
an  example  that  we  should  tread  in 
\  steps. " 

2.  The  work  of  Christ  must  be  pre- 
ited.  It  is  the  province  of  the  pul- 
t  to  preach  **  Christ  crucified. "  The 
)nement  made  by  Jesus  for  our  sal- 
tion  was  with  His  blood ;  hence  the 
;nificance  of  Paul's  words,  **With- 
t  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  re- 
ssion,  **  and  **  The  blood  of  Jesus 
irist,  his  Son,  cleanseth  from  all 
I. "  "  We  have  redemption  through 
)  blood  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins. " 
irist  crucified  is  the  preacher's  cen- 
il  theme. 

Thus  it  is  the  province  of  the  pulpit 
preach  the  written  Word  with  its 
sxhaustible  truths  and  the  Incarnate 
ord  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Sa- 
)r  of  men. 

11.  How  are  these  great  truths  to  be 
eached? 

(I. )  He  who  proclaims  them  must  do 
with  authority  as  divinely  com- 
issioned.  There  is  no  need  that  a 
[nister  of  the  Gtospel  should  apolo- 
ze  for  preaching  the  Word .  "  Preach  - 
g  is  not  a  trade.  **    It  is  not  a  profes- 


sion, although  at  times  so  designate 
but  it  is  a  calling  cf  distinctively  Divj 
origin.  The  true  minister  of  the  G 
pel  is  as  really  set  apart  for  the  saci 
office  of  the  ministry  as  was  the  Lev 
dedicated  to  the  work  of  the  priestho 
under  the  Mosaic  law.  One  of  1 
most  important  questions  asked  a  a 
didate  for  the  holy  office  is,  **  Do  y 
feel  yourself  called  of  Gk)d  to  the  wc 
of  the  Gospel  ministry  ?  "  Colleges  a 
theological  seminaries  are  unable 
make  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ.  Son 
thing  more  than  education  is  need( 
there  must  be  the  distinct  call  of  t 
Holy  Spirit.  Hence  is  there  any  n 
son  why  the  man  of  Gk)d  should  i 
preach  with  authority? 

(U. )  He  must  preach  the  Word  wj 
confidence  in  its  absolute  necessil 
When  Jesus  commissioned  His  dis 
pies  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  prea 
the  Gk)spel  unto  every  creature.  He  ga 
them  due  authority ;  but  He  also  a 
veyed  to  them  the  idea  that  the  Gos] 
was  what  the  world  needed.  In 
Tim.  i.  10,  Paul  declares  that  Jes 
Christ  hath  brought  ''life  and  imm< 
tality  to  light  by  the  gospel. "  T 
provisions  for  spiritual  life,  the  certai 
ties  of  immortality,  are  revealed  ui 
us  in  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  G( 
There  is  no  substitute  for  the  Gospe 

(III.)  He  must  preach  it  with  i 
swerving  fidelity.  In  no  position  in  \ 
is  faithfulness  more  truly  the  price 
success  than  in  the  Christian  ministi 
It  is  impossible  for  any  Christian  m: 
ister  to  be  popular  with  all  men  ha 
ever  faithful  he  may  be.  But  1 
faithful  minister,  tho  not  having 
men  speak  well  of  him,  will  alwt 
carry  with  him  the  majority  of  th< 
who  serve  the  Lord  with  a  pure  he 
fervently.  Wo  to  that  man  who,  p 
fessing  to  be  an  ambassador  of  G< 
fails  to  declare  "the  whole  counsel 
God." 

(IV.)  We  must  preach  with  the 
surance  of  success.  The  preacher 
the  truth  is  stimulated  and  cheei 
with  the  promised  presence  of  the  H 
Spirit,  and  he  conveys  a  message  fr 
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}od  that  he  will  help,  eDcourage,  and 
ave  all  who  accept  His  Son.  Jesus 
Hirist,  as  their  Savior.  The  Master 
limself  said.  *"  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up, 
7\\\  draw  all  men  unto  me.  '*  It  is  the 
if  ting  up  of  Jesus,  to  the  view  of  lost 
nd  sm-stricken  man.  that  is  to  save 
ur  race.  The  world  will  be  conquered 
Dr  Christ.  The  minister  of  the  Gospel 
oes  not  entertain  any  other  thought, 
le  does  not  doubt  concerning  the  final 
riumph  of  the  truth.  Said  Dr.  Robert 
[all: 

*^It  might  become  a  Socrates,  who 
iBA  left  to  the  light  of  nature,  to  ex- 
iress  himself  with  diffidence  and  to 
ffirm  that  he  spared  no  pains  in  acting 
ip  to  the  character  of  a  philosopher — 
a  other  words,  a  diligent  inquirer  after 
ruth;  but  whether  he  had  philoso- 
hized  aright,  or  attained  the  object  of 
is  inquiries,  he  knew  not,  but  left  it 
[>  be  ascertained  in  that  world  on 
rhich  he  was  entering.  In  him  such 
adications  of  modest  distrust  were 
raceful  and  affecting,  but  would  little 
ecome  the  disciples  of  Revelation  or 
be  Christian  minister,  who  is  entitled 
D  say  with  St.  John.  We  know  that  the 
Fhole  world  lieth  in  wickedness,  and 
bat  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath 
Iven  us  an  understanding  to  know 
lim  that  is  true ;  and  we  are  in  Him 
bat  is  true,  even  in  His  Son,  Jesus 
Jhiist. " 

For  a  preacher  of  the  Word  to  ex- 
ress  a  doubt  in  the  all -sufficiency  of 
be  Gospel  for  the  world's  salvation,  is 
3  belittle  himself  in  the  sight  of  God 
nd  man.  It  is  €k)d's  own  promise: 
As  the  rain  cometh  down,  and  the 
Qow  from  heaven,  and  retumeth  not 
bither.  but  watereth  the  earth,  and 
laketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud.  that  it 
lay  give  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread 
3  the  eater :  so  shall  my  word  be  that 
oeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth  :  it  shall 
ot  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall 
ccomplish  that  which  I  please,  and  it 
ball  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I 
snt  it. "    Isaiah  Iv.  10,  11. 


TEE  OESIST  AS  A  SISN. 

By  W.  Boyd  Cakpbntkb,  S.T.D., 
D.C.L.   (Chttbch  of  England). 

ind  this  thaU  he  a  9ign  unto  you  ;  ye 
shaUfind  the  babe  wrapped  in  ewaddling 
dothee,  lying  in  a  manger, — Luke 
ii.  13. 

In  this  sign  there  is  nothing  striking 
r  extraordinary.  But  it  is  a  strange 
[gn  when  compared  with  the  past  of 


Judah.  It  is  in  its  strangeness  that  v 
see  its  fitness.  It  is  in  its  simplicit 
that  we  see  its  force.  In  this  token  1 
the  shepherds,  we  may  trace  the  for 
cast  of  what  was  to  come,  and  read  tl 
features  of  the  religion  of  the  Savi< 
in  this  sign — the  babe  wrapped  : 
swaddling  clothes,  and  lying  in  a  mai 
ger.  In  it  we  may  detect  the  foreca 
of  the  extent,  the  character,  the  spher 
the  principle  of  our  faith. 

(1)  It  was  a  sign  which  would  1 
universally  intelligible.  In  every  lai 
the  face  of  childhood  was  to  be  seei 
and  all  could  understand  the  sign  ( 
the  babe.  It  needed  no  elaborate  e: 
planation ;  it  was  fitted  to  be  a  unive 
sal  symbol.  All  the  religious  systen 
of  the  ancient  world  were  limited  i 
their  design,  and  local  in  their  rang 
but  the  religion  of  the  babe  woul 
adapt  itself  to  every  form  of  civil izi 
tion,  and  to  the  character,  though 
habit,  custom,  grace,  and  creed  of  tl 
whole  human  family. 

(2)  The  sign  of  the  babe  predictc 
the  character  of  the  religion .  The  worl 
was  growing  old,  the  world  of  wii 
dom  was  exhausted.  Wearily  philoi 
opher  after  philosopher  had  spun  h 
web  of  speculations,  to  find  that  tl 
next  comer  tore  them  into  shreds.  Tl 
one  thing  which  the  world  needed  wi 
the  restoration  of  the  child-hear 
This  the  Savior  taught. 

(3)  The  sign  of  Uie  babe  compare 
with  others  was  commonplace.  Bi 
it  harmonized  with  the  creed  of  tl 
Nazarene.  There  is  no  straining  afti 
grandeur.  The  religion  of  Chri: 
opened  a  new  vein  in  uie  religious  m 
tions  of  mankind. 

(4)  The  sign  of  the  babe  taught  tt 
feature  of  humiliation  and  sacrifi< 
which  would  be  found  in  the  religic 
of  Jesus.  We  find  the  forecast  of  tl 
crucified  life  in  the  manger.  Eve 
here  He  is  despised  and  rejected  < 
men.  And  the  church  ^rows  wea 
when  she  turns  from  this  sign.  Whc 
she  strives  to  grasp  power,  and  seel 
the  great  rather  than  the  good,  h< 
course  will  be  9torm -impeded,  rapi 
and  tempestuous ;  but  when  she  lean 
the  spirit  of  her  earliest  lessons  tl 
earth  will  answer  to  her  cry,  and  sigi 
and  wonders  will  once  more  be  wrong] 
by  the  name  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesui 
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LEADING   THOUGHTS   FROM    RECENT    SERMONS. 


TES  SZaETEOUSNESS  OF  GOD'S 
AOTIONS.* 

By  Rev.  John  C.  Keener,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Senior  Bishop  of  the 
M.  E.  Church  South. 

SkaU  not  the  judge  of  aU  the  earth  do 
ri^A*/— Genesis  XTiii.  25. 

Abraham  was  called  the  friend  of 
God.  In  a  mediatorial  interview  with 
God  Abraham  spoke  of  the  intended  de- 
struction of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
created  a  wonderful  impression  on  the 
world  of  that  time. 

The  justice  of  God  is  consuming 
and  swift,  as  the  whole  character  of  the 
destruction  of  these  cities  goes  to  show. 
The  very  day  Lot  went  out  fire  and 
brimstone  destroyed  Sodom.  The 
many  events  of  these  days  transpire 
right  in  the  very  course  to  judgment, 
for  He  is  on  His  way  to  Sodom. 

Abraham  asked  of  God.  ^'Are  you 
going  to  destroy  this  beautiful  place? 
There  may  be  many  good  people  here. 
Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right?"  God  answered  that  he  would 
not,  if  fifty  good  people  were  found  in 
the  city.  *Now,  here  is  Abraham  per- 
suading God  and  how  patiently  God 
listens.  They  think  that  God  is  not 
merciful.  He  is  merciful.  He  has  it  in 
His  power  to  do  one  or  the  other— to 
save  or  to  destroy— and  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  will  do  right. 

Angels  entered  Sodom.  This  is  a 
wonderful  statement.  Angels  spent 
nights  in  Sodom.  Angels  took  hold  of 
the  hands  of  Lot's  wife  and  his  daugh- 
ters and  brought  them  out  of  the 
doomed  city  whether  they  wanted  to 
come  or  not.  They  brought  them  out 
and  told  him  to  flee  to  the  mountains. 
**  Don't  look  behind  or  don't  think  be- 
hind—escape the  fire. "  Lot  heard  the 
mutterings  of  the  thunder  and  he  said : 
"  Why  not  let  this  town  be  spared?  I 
can  never  escape  to  the  mountains.** 
Was  there  ever  such  folly?  On  the 
road  to  safety  he  complains  and  wants 
thines  to  be  otherwise.  No  way,  says 
the  sinner,  to  go  1  The  ways  made  by 
God  are  too  hard  I  The  folly  of  man 
destroys  man.  It  is  not  always  his 
criminality.  It  is  like  the  five  foolish 
virgins. 

Now,  here  is  one  who  was  helped  by 
angels  and  by  God  who  was  lost.  Per- 
haps she  thought,  as  do  many,  that  be- 

*  Preached  in  the  First  Methodist  Church, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


because  there  were  many  good  people  in 
her  family  it  would  carry  her  through. 
But  the  law  of  God  was  firm  enough  to 
destroy  Sodom  and  flexible  enough  to 
save  Lot,  flrm  enough  to  destroy  this 
woman  and  flexible  enough  to  save 
Lot.  For  a  while  they  moved  on  to- 
gether. Presently  the  w  if e  looks  back, 
thinks  behind.  It's  no  time  to  look 
back.  ,  The  history  of  this  one  woman, 
the  history  of  her  particular  case,  has 
more  impressed  the  world  than  the  his- 
tory of  tiie  whole  mass  of  people  who 
were  destroyed  in  the  city  behind. 
The  attention  of  the  world  was-  called 
to  remember  the  fact.  This  shows 
that  as  long  as  you  are  out  of  heaven 
you  are  in  danger.  This  history  shall 
repeat  itself. 

Oh,  what  a  wonderful,  merciful  God 
we  have  to  deal  with !  And.  my  breth- 
ren, if  we  are  not  saved  it  will  be  our 
fault.    We  have  had  chances  that  an- 

Sels   themselves   have   wondered   at. 
[ay  the  Lord  in  His  great  mercy  sanc- 
tify us  and  save  us alll 


DUTIES  AND  SIQETSOF  OEUSTIAN 

PEILAKTHB0P7. 

By  Bishop  Johk  H.  Newman,  D.D., 

LL.D.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

And  JeeuB  eame  and  spake  unto  them, 
saying:  AU  power  is  giwn  unto  me  in 
Eeaven  and  in  Earth,  Oo  ye  therefore 
and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  ef  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  teaching 
them  to  observe  aU  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you  ;  and,  to,  I  am 
frith  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of 
thev3orld,—TABXX,  xxviil.  18-20. 

It  was  truly  the  boldest  thought 
ever  launched  upon  the  world.  No 
conqueror,  no  statesman,  ever  dreamed 
of  such  conquest.  Without  a  sioele 
subject  this  lowly  son  of  Mary  boldly 
proclaimed  that  the  time  would  come 
when  the  knowledge  of  Him  would 
cover  the  earth. 

I  am  in  alliance  with  Jesus  Christ 
for  the  conquest  of  the  world.  I  come 
therefore  to  you  to  plead  a  great 
thought :  Christian  philanthropv. 
This  duty  has  been  challenged  in  the 
infidel  clubs.  I  would  not  stop  to  dis- 
cuss it  if  it  were  confined  there,  but 
when  the  great  daily  papers  of  Lon- 
don, and  our  own  metropolitan  press* 
take  up  the  cry  of  what  is  called  the 
folly  of  foreign  missions,  and  I  am 
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called  a  fool  because  I  eiye  to  foreign 
missioDB,  the  venom  of  the  challenge 
is  my  right  to  reply. 

Is  Christian  philanthropy  right?  Is 
it  right  to  relieve  sickness,  raise  the 
fallen,  and  point  the  benighted  to 
Christ?  Right  or  wrong?  This  is 
the  conflict.  We  take  it  up  to-day. 
Look  at  our  duty.  The  Master  com- 
mands us,  Qo,  I  would  rest  every- 
thing there.  I  say  that  it  is  enough 
that  He  commands,  Qo.  It  is  more 
than  the  united  fanaticism  of  infldellsm 
and  paganism  combined.  When  the 
press  calls  into  question  my  right  of 
philanthropy  it  calls  in  question  the 
right  of  personal  liberty.  When  the 
gentlemen  of  the  press  threw  down  this 
gauntlet  they  did  so  with  contracted 
vision  of  the  universality  of  the  world. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  Chris- 
tian philanthropy  in  India,  that  coun- 
try oc  thrones  and  palaces,  temples 
and  priests,  of  Himalayan  prowess, 
that  land  of  religion  which  has  come 
down  from  the  dim  past?  What  right 
have  we  to  enter  that  land?  Look  at 
it.  Out  of  Brahman  ism  has  grown  the 
immolation  of  the  widow.  I  see  a 
widow,  attended  by  a  son.  By  the 
side  of  the  sacred  river  is  the  funeral 
pile  of  her  dead  husband.  She  mounts 
to  the  top,  take»the  head  of  the  corpse 
in  her  lap,  the  son  applies  the  torch, 
and  amid  the  shouts  and  cries  of  the 
multitude  her  soul  takes  its  flight. 
Have  we  the  right  to  go  there  and 
throw  the  protecting  arm  of  our  relig- 
ion around  these  widows? 

Through  the  influence  of  Christian- 
ity this  is  no  more.  I  stood  in  the  hut 
of  a  trembling  widow  and  heard  read 
the  edict  abolishing  the  burning  of 
widows.  Was  it  right  or  wrong? 
Two  thirds  of  thfe  girl  babies  bom  were 
murdered ;  strangled  or  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts.  Through  Christianity  an 
edict  was  proclaimed  abolishing  this. 
Was  it  right  or  wrong? 

If  Christian  philanthropy  has  duties, 
has  it  not  also  rights? 

Government  has  the  right  of  treaty, 
and  under  treaty  the  American  has  pro- 
tection wherever  that  flag  is  carried. 
The  government  that  will  not  protect 
its  missionaries  is  not  worthy  the  name 
of  government,  and  that  President  who 
will  not  enforce  the  treaties  for  the  pro- 
tection of  missionaries  is  not  worthy 
the  name  of  President. 

Look  back  at  Japan,  when  no  for- 
ei  yner  dared  land  on  her  shores.  Perry 
sailed  up  with  that  grand  old  flag  and 
demanded  that  shipwrecked  sailors  be 
given  asylum  and  that  ships  be  allowed 
to  take  on  stores.      Japan  knew  the 


stufE  of  which  American  sailors  were 
made.  An  American  sailor  opened 
Japan  to  the  world.  Japan  was  bom 
of  America  and  Japan  belongs  to 
America  as  a  moral  right.  What  right 
have  we  to  go  there,  you  say?  Ours  is 
the  most  beneficent  religion  known  to 
the  world,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  carry 
it  to  mankind.  He  commands.  Go. 
and  it  is  your  duty  to  give.  What  will 
a  dollar  do?  It  will  buy  four  copies  of 
the  New  Testament  and  spread  the 
blessed  Word  among  many  benighted 
people. 

One  Testament  in  a  Chinese  settle- 
ment a  hundred  miles  from  Peking  be- 
came the  means  of  forty  conversions, 
in  the  hands  of  a  Chinese  convert. 

HAN'S  A000UNTABILIT7  TO   GOD. 

Bt    Archbishop    Irelaih)     [Roman 
Catholic],  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

80  then  efoery  orle  of  us  shall  give  account 
of  himself  to  6^.  ^Romans  xiv.  12. 

Thb  accountability  of  man  to  Qod  is 
the  dominant  note  in  the  preaching  of 
Christ,  and  so  it  must  be  in  the 
preaching  of  Christ's  churdi.  Christ 
put  forth  no  philosophic  theories  of 
life,  He  spoke  no  guesses  as  to  its  pur- 
poses and  its  outcome;  He  spoke  in 
clear  words,  and  with  authority,  as  a 
messenger  of  divine  truth  would  do, 
and  He  told  of  man's  dependency  on 
God,  of  death  and  judgment,  of  heaven 
and  hell.  The  church  must  do  like- 
wise; a  presentment  of  the  Gospel 
which  does  not  hold  in  the  foreground 
man's  accountability  is  incomplete  and 
truncated  Christianity ;  it  misleads  and 
deceives ;  of  such  Christian itv  there  is 
too  much  nowadays  in  the  knd ;  we 
must  be  on  our  guard  that  we  do  not 
adopt  it  as  ours. 

Humanity  is  fitted  into  a  great  cos- 
mos, a  universe  of  order  and  law. 
Each  part  in  it  has  its  laws  which  make 
for  its  own  perfection,  and  establish 
its  relations  to  other  parts.  Man  has 
his  laws,  which  mark  his  duties  to  him- 
self, to  his  fellow  men,  to  society,  to 
his  Creator.  These  laws  are  not  the 
result  of  arbitrariness ;  they  issue  from 
his  very  being  as  a  rational  creature. 
They  are  the  conditions  of  a  true  ra- 
tional life,  just  as  the  physical  laws  of 
material  beings  are  the  conditions  of 
their  physical  existence  and  useful- 
ness. The  laws  of  righteousness  are 
the  laws  of  eternal  reason,  the  laws  of 
God's  own  infinite  being.  Violation 
of  these  laws  is  rebellion  against  God's 
authority,  an  offense  against  His  maj- 
esty.   Man's  accountability  is  a  nee- 
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.ry  consequence  of  the  creation ;  it 
[le  consequence  of  God*s  dominion. 
I  reigns ;  therefore  man  is  subject  to 
and  amenable  to  the  divine  tribunal, 
[ow  sacred  and  solemn  life  becomes 
)n  we  view  it  in  the  light  of  our 
1  accountability  I  Words  and  acts 
n  small  and  unimportant,  as  so 
ly  grains  of  dust  cast  upward  by 
wind  to  fall  back  at  once  into  the 
s,  unnoticed,  unremembered.  Ah ! 
It  important  are  they ;  for  they 
re  their  record  in  far-off  eternity, 
paint  for  eternity,  **  said  the  artist, 
rting  worldly  fame.  **I  work  for 
nity, "  says  in  full  truth  the  servant 
the  Almiffhty.  Poor  and  brief  is 
hemmed  in  by  the  frontiers  of 
ih ;  it  discourages ;  it  begets  despair, 
ight  presses  down  upon  us,  "  said, 
lis  sadness,  the  pagan  Horace,  ^  and 
.  brief  duration  of  life  forbids  the 
Iding  up  of  distant  hopes."  Not 
with  the  child  of  God.  For  him 
re  is  room  for  vast  projects,  for 
At  and  noble  ambitions;  there  is 
;ive  for  heroic  sacrifices  and  high 
iues;  for  his  being  projects  into 
■nity ;  his  labors  are  for  eternity. 
w  precious  is  time,  how  solemn  is 
,  when  passed  under  the  eye  of  the 
at  Creator  and  Judge  1 


TEE  SEOBET  OF  PfiOaBESS. 
Rev.  R.  J.   WiiiLiNGHAM,   D.D., 

ECRETARY  OP  THE  FOREIGN  MISSION 

loARD,  Richmond,  Va. 

king  unto  (7€9t/«.~Hebrew8  zii.  2. 

Vht  is  it  that  we  make  such  little 
gress?    Sometimes  we  see  two  peo- 

start  out  in  life  together.  They 
e  about  the  same  advantages,  and 
buried  in  baptism  together, 
enty  years  pass  by,  and  we  see  one 
;hese  friends  has  been  looking  unto 
us  constantly,  and  developing  into 
earnest,  godly  Christian.     His  life 

grown  into  beautiful  and  well- 
nded  proportions.  The  other,  al- 
ugh  nominally  a  Christian,  holds 
to  the  pride  of  life,  and  gives  no 
mtion  to  cultivating  his  spiritual 
ure,  and  in  that  respect  he  is 
arfed  and  poorly  prepared  to  enjoy 

things  of  this  life,  and  not  at  all 
5d  to  enter  heavenly  courts. 
!*he  apostle  brings  out  the  point 
t  active  consecration  is  implied  in 
ristians.  Faith  in  God  and  faithful- 
s  in  man  go  hand  in  hand.    This  is 

old  conflict  of  the  ages.  We  are 
ed  by  faith  alone,  but  not  by  faith 
X  is  alone.  There  is  no  conflict  be- 
3en  the  statements  made  by  apos- 


tles Paul  and  James  on  this  question. 
The  one  says :  The  tree  lives  by  the 
sap  that  flows  in  it.  The  other  says; 
If  the  sap  is  in  the  tree  it  will  bear 
fruit.  The  man  who  loves  God  is  go- 
ing to  serve  Him.  The  man  who  goes 
on  in  sin  and  iniquity  may  claim  to 
love  Him,  but  does  not.  James  says: 
**  Show  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works, 
and  I  will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my 
works."  Christianity,  when  it  takes 
hold  of  a  man,  moves  him  .to  his  very 
finger-tips.    It  is  manifested  in  the  eye. 


INFLUENCE. 

By  Rev.  Carlos  Martyn,  D.D.  [Rb- 
fobmedJ,  Chicago,  III. 

For  none  cf  us  liveth  unto  hime^.-' 
Romans  xiv.  7. 

We  are  all  infiuential  in  this  our 
happy  country.  Every  man  is  a  king 
and  every  woman  a  queen.  And  how 
great  may  be  the  influence  of  the  most 
remote  person  and  the  least  significant ! 
Of  all  England's  nobles  of  our  day, 
the  late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  the 
noblest.  This  man,  great  with  the 
ereatness  of  goodness,  wrote  his  name 
deep  in  the  hearts  of  England's  poor. 
Tet  he  said  that  all  he  was  and  all  he 
had  done  was  due  to  his  nurse,  Maiy 
Minnice,  who  died  before  he  was  seven 
years  old.  She  had  given  him  her  faith. 
How  far  a  little  candle  throws  its  beams  1 

To  influence  and  be  influenced — what 
a  great  thing  it  is !  There  is  no  human 
life  of  which  it  can  be  truthfully  said 
it  has  lived  to  itself.  Do  you  believe 
in  moral  atmosphere?  I  do.  You  go 
to  a  household  and  as  soon  as  you  cross 
the  threshold  you  feel  that  something 
is  in  the  air  which  tells  you  what  kind 
of  a  household  it  is— what  a  spirit  is 
within. 

Influence  is  ineffaceable.  You  can 
not  rub  out  that  cold  word,  that  un- 
handsome deed ;  so  you  can  not  rub  out 
that  kind  smile  and  that  blessed  act. 


TEE  PLAINNESS   OF  TEE  BIBLE. 

Bt  Qev.    S.   B.   Meeser  [Baptist], 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Andtfie  Lord  anewered  and  mid.  Write 
the  vision  and  make  it  plain  upon  the 
tables,  that  Tie  may  run  that  readeth  it. 
— Hab.  ii.  2. 

The  Bible  is  sealed  with  seven  seals 
to  indifference,  irreverence,  careless- 
ness. The  humble,  inquiring  and  ear- 
nest it  tells  plainly  where  he  is  going, 
and  assures  him  of  the  attainment  of  a 
spiritual  and  immortal  life. 
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TEE  ABKENZAN  ATBOOITIES. 

By  Rbv.  Db.  Williamb,  at  Plymouth 
Congregational  Church,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

But  his  eitieens  hated  him  and  sent  a 
message  (tfter  him  scf$/ing,  we  toiU  not 
have  this  man  to  reign  over  tis, — Luke 
xix.  14 

The  recent  outrages  in  Turkey  are 
simply  the  renewal  of  the  old  battle  of 
the  crescent  against  the  cross.  The 
question  iuTolved  is  one  of  grave 
issues  and  mighty  results.  These  may 
not  mature  in  the  near  future,  but  are 
coming  irresistibly,  and  then  will  be 
seen  a  mighty  rearrangement  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe.  There  is  no  fa- 
naticism in  the  world  to  equal  in  fierce- 
ness the  fanaticism  of  religiosity.  The 
newspapers  have  followed  the  churches 
io  taking  up  the  matter  of  the  Arme- 
nian atrocities,  and  they,  in  the  crea- 
tion of  public  sentiment,  are  almost 
supreme.  When  once  they  make  known 
the  righteousness  of  a  cause  and  striye 
for  the  promulgation  of  justice,  yisible 
results  will  soon  follow. 

The  Mohammedans  are  seeking  to 
destroy  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
God,  which  Christian  missionaries  have 
spread  throughout  Armenia,  and  even 
to  take  the  lives  of  those  who  wish  to 
embrace  it.  Wheresoever  the  Turk 
plants  his  foot  his  aim  is  at  the  cross 
of  Christ.  Ultimately  he  will  be  re- 
strained by  England,  but  that  will  be 
when,  in  the  great  game  of  nations, 
Turkey  shall  be  divided  as  the  spoil 
between  the  powers.  Christianity  will 
eventually  settle  the  question  to  the  en- 
hancement of  Emanuel's  glory. 


WHAT  IS  DUE  TEE  WOBLS 

By  Rev.  W.  H.  McMillan,  I 
[United  Presbyterian],  Aj 
GHENY,   Pa. 

Among  whom  ye  shine  as  lights  in 
ttwW.— Phil.  li.  16. 

The  supreme  duty  of  the  preach 
to  preach  the  Gospel  and  labor  to  U 
men  their  innate  sinfulness  and 
way  of  salvation.  The  world  need 
emphatic  testimony  of  man's  si: 
condition,  and  the  church  would 
recreant  to  its  great  trust  if  it  wei 
conceal  it.  There  is  a  modem  tendc 
to  keep  this  awful  and  solemn  fac 
the  background,  that  man  by  natu 
sinful. 

The  world  needs  a  distinct  testin 
of  the  sufficiency  of  salvation,  and 
church  should  prove  this  by  the 
and  example  of  its  members.  J 
words  are  cheap. 

Then  the  church  owes  to  the  woi 
visitor  within  its  walls  the  warmtJ 
Christian  fellowship.  Manv  stran 
come  night  after  night  to  church, 
no  member  greets  them  with  the  c( 
ality  that  fellowship  of  the  chi 
should  induce.  Men  come  to  c 
unacquainted,  and  if  not  welcome 
church  they  will  find  the  friends 
yearned  for  in  saloons. 

And  the  minister  owes  the  world 
preaching  of  the  atonement  for  t 
I  think  some  ministers  who  cons 
each  Sabbath  in  saying  some  stn 
or  sensational  things  a^ut  matters 
connected  with  salvation  do  a  hon 
act.  I  have  often  wondered  how  1 
could  thus  desecrate  the  Sabb 
The  pulpit  is  for  the  Word  of  God 


SUGGESTIVE    THEMES   AND   TEXTS. 


Texts  and  Themes  of  Beoent  Sermons. 

1.  Happ7  Mediocrity.      "Give  me  neither 

poverty  nor  rlcnes,  .  .  .  lest  I  be  full 
and  deny  thee,  sayinj?  where  is  the 
Lord:  or  lest  I  be  poor  and  steal  and 
take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain."— 
Prov.  zxz.  a  Bev.  J.  J.  Muir,  D.D., 
Washinfcton,  D.  O. 

2.  The  Ck>minff  of  the  Homine;;  or,  Jacob, 

Saint  and  Sinner.  **The  sun  rose  upon 
him."— Gen.  xzxil.  81.  Rev.  George 
Thomas  Dowling,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

8.  Sin.  How  it  Got  Here  and  Why  it  is  Per- 
mitted to  Stay.  Tor  all  have  sinned 
and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God."— 
Bom.  iii.  28.  Rev.  L.  J.  Van  Ness, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

4.  The  Duty  and  Oharaoter  of  Christian 
Witneesinff.  "Having  therefore  ob- 
tained help  of  God,  I  continue  unto 
tills  day,  witnessing  both  to  small  and 


great."— Acts  xxvi.  23.    Bev.  Hem 
McGook,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

6.  Labor^s  Ugly  Weapon,  or  Some  De 

able  Features  of  the  Strike  Sys 
**Go  not  forth  hastily  to  strive, 
thou  know  not  what  to  do  in  the 
thereof."— Prov.  xxv.  8.  By  Bei 
W.  Balderston,  Oxford,  Md. 
8.  After  the  Battle.  "And  it  came  to 
on  tlie  morrow,  when  the  Philis 
came  to  strip  the  slain,  that  they  f 
Saul  and  his  three  sons  fallen  in  M 
Gilboa."— 1  Sam.  xxxi.  8.— Bev.  T 
Witt  Talmage,  D.D.,  Washington, : 

7.  The  Duty  of  BTaking  the  Most  of  ( 

Self.  "As  thyself."— Matt.  xix. 
Bev.  N.  D.  Hlllis,  D.D.,  Chicago, 
a  God's  "Fear-nots"  to  His  Little  F 
"Fear  not,  little  flock,  for  it  is 
Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  yoi 
kingdom."— Luke  xii.  88.  Bev.  E 
Gallaher,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
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9.  The  Future  Minister.    ''A  good  miuister 

of  Jesus  CJlulst."— 1  Tim.  iv.  C  Rev. 
David  Gregg.  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

10.  The  Socialitv  of  Religion.     "And  for 

their  sake  I  sanctify  myself,  that  they 
also  may  be  sanctified  in  the  truth."— 
John  zvii.  19.  Frof .  George  D.  Herron, 
Grinnell,  Iowa. 

11.  God's  Proposition   Proven.     *'Now  the 

Lord  had  said  unto  Abraham,  Get  thee 
out  of  thy  oodntry,  an/i  <»Hii  thy 
kindred,  and  from  thy  fatr-v.-s  house 
unto  a  land  that  I  will  shew  thee. 
And  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation 
and  I  will  bless  thee  and  make  thy 
name  great  and  thou  shalt  be  a  bless- 
ing. And  I  will  bless  them  that  bless 
thee  and  curse  him  that  curseth  thee ; 
and  in  thee  shall  all  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed.**— Gen.  zii.  1-4K.  Rev. 
W.  R.  Lloyd,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
18.  Permanence  and  Sovereignty  of  Ideas. 
**For  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all 
things  continue  as  they  were  from  the 
beginning."— S  Peter  iii.  4.  Rev.  Charles 
R.  Wild,  D.D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Themes  for  Fulpit  Treatment. 


1. 


Human  Sin  and  Nature's  Protest 
C*Wben  thou  tillest  the  ground  it  shall 
not  henceforth  yield  unto  thee  her 
strength. "-Gen.  iv.  12.) 

S.  The  Bitter  Dealings  of  God.  CAnd  she 
said  unto  them.  Call  me  not  Naomi, 
call  me  Mara:  for  the  Almighty  hath 
dealt  very  bitterly  with  me."— Ruth  i. 
80.) 

8.  The  Warnings  of  History.  C*And  be  not 
ye  like  your  fathers,  and  like  your 
brethren,  which  trespassed  against  the 
Lord  God  of  your  fathers,  who,  there- 
fore, gave  them  up  to  desolation,  as  ye 
see."— 3  Chron.  xxz.  7.) 

4.  Mercy  on  Judgment.    C*Thou  our  God 

hast  punished  us  less  than   our  ini- 

auities  deserve,  and  hast  given  us  such 
eliverance  as  this."— Ezra  iz.  18.) 

5.  Desirable  Tenants  for  the  Lord's  Tent. 

(**Lord,  Who  shall  abide  in  thy  taber- 


nacle? Who  shall  dwell  in  thy  holy 
hill?  He  that  walketh  uprightly,  and 
worketh  righteousness,  and  speaketh 
the  truth  in  his  heart"— PBalm  zv. 
1.2.) 

6.  The  Caravan  that  Never  Ends.    CHear 

my  prayer.  O  Lord,  and  give  ear  note 
my  cry:  hold  not  thy  peace  at  my 
tears;  for  I  am  a  stranger  with  thee, 
and  a  sojourner,  as  all  my  fathers 
were."— Psalm  -xjo^l.  12.) 

7.  The  Divine  School  of  Manual  Instructioo. 

CDoth  the  plowman  plow  all  day  to 
BOW?  doth  he  open  and  break  clods  of 
his  ground?  When  he  hath  made  plain 
the  face  thereof,  doth  he  not  cast 
abroad  the  fitches,  and  scatter  the 
cummin,  and  cast  in  the  princi|»l 
wheat,  and  the  appointed  barley,  and 
the  rye,  in  their  place?  For  his  God 
doth  instruct  him  to  discretion,  and 
doth  teach  him."— Isa.  zzviii.  24-86.) 

a  The  Caller,  the  Called,  the  Call  and  the 
Calling.  rNow  as  he  walked  by  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  he  saw  Simon  and  An- 
drew his  brother,  casting  a  net  into 
the  sea:  for  they  were  fishers.  And 
Jesus  said  unto  them.  Come  ye  after 
me,  and  I  will  make  you  to  be( 
fishers  of  men."— Mark  i.  18,  17.) 

0.  The  Mind-Reading  Power  of  Christ 
CAnd  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto 
them,  I  will  also  ask  of  you  one  ques- 
tion, and  answer  me,  and  I  will  tell 
you  by  what  authority  I  do  these 
things."— Mark  zi.  29.) 

10.  Vision  Without  Faith.  CI  said  unto  you. 

that  ye  also  have  seen  me,  and  believe 
not."— John  vi.  88.) 

11.  Faith  With  and  Without  Vision,    r  And 

Jesus  saith  unto  him.  Thomas,  beoauae 
thou  hast  seen  me  thou  hast  believed : 
blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen, 
and  yet  have  believed."— John  zz.  29.) 

12.  Letters  of  Commendation.    CAnd  when 

he  was  disposed  to  pass  into  Achaia. 
the  brethren  wrote,  ezhorting  the  dis- 
ciples to  receive  him:  who  when  he 
was  come,  helped  them  much  which 
had  believed  through  grace.*— Acts 
zviii.  27.) 


ILLUSTRATION    SECTION. 


HINTS    AT    THE    MEANING    OF    TEXTS. 

[The  "Hints"  entered  below  with  a  pseudonym  and  *  are  entered  in  competition  for  the 
prizes  offered  in  the  November  number  of  The  HomLcno  Rkview  (see  page  478).  Our 
readers  are  asked  to  ezamine  them  critically  from  month  to  month  in  order  to  be  able  to 
irote  intelligently  on  their  comparative  merits.] 


SINTS  FOB  OEILSBEN'S  SEBXONS. 
The  Little  Fozee. 

Tak6  us  the  faxes,  the  Utile  faxes  that 
spoil  the  vines;  far  t?ie  vines  have  ten- 
der grapes.  —Song  of  Solomon  ii.  16. 
There  are  very  few  children  who  do 
Dot  desire  to  do  right  when  once  they 
bave  been  taught  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong.    They  are  loving  and 
bender  and  learn  quickly  of  Christ. 


1.  We  need  to  teach  them  that  there 
are  many  evils  in  the  world,  which,  like 
the  little  foxes,  destroy  all  that  they 
touch. 

(1)  Some  of  the  most  common  of 
these  little  foxes  are:  selfishness,  tem- 
per, falsehood,  theft,  profanity,  and 
procrastination. 

(2)  When  any  of  these  naughty 
foxes  find  lodgment  in  the  heart  they 
are  hard  to  overcome. 
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Hints  at  the  Meaning  of  Texts, 


(8)  Odo   of   two   things  must  be: 
bher  the  chfldreD  must  be  conquerors 
the  foxes. 
2.  How  shall  we  take  these  foxes? 

(1)  "Watch  and  pray  that  ye  enter 
)t   into   temptation."     Matt.    xxvi. 

(2)  "Enter  not  into  the  path  of  the 
icked. "    Prov.  It.  14. 

(3)  "If  sinners  entice  thee,  consent 
ou  not. "    Prov.  i.  10. 

(4)  "Overcome  evil  with  good." 
:)m.  xii.  21.  Leo.* 

Lessons  ^m  Flowers. 

YMxder  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they 
grow,  "MaIX.  vi.  28. 

OiTB  lily  not  the  same  as  the  one  Christ 
)oke  of.  Here  three  flowere,  which  will 
•eaeh  tons, 

I.  The  blood -root.  Sometimes  used 
r  medicine.-  Beautiful  blossoms,  and 
af  curled  about  it. 

1.  That  leaf  teaches  a  great  truth, 
At  of  Qod's  care  for  all  things. 

2.  Blossom  stays  in  cradle  till  able 
I  brave  the  winds,  then  leaves  it. 
Ike  to  see  children  protected,  but  like 
» see  them  do  for  themselves. 

3.  In  one  respect  not  so  admirable, 
[luts  up  its  pretty  blossom  on  dark 
lys,  when  most  need  for  its  beauty. 
Te  should  not  follow  it. 

n.  Liver-leaf.  Used  to  be  thought 
jod  for  liver  troubles.  Brave  flower, 
iossoming  next  snow  bank.  But,  best 
:  all,  shows  its  pretty  blossom  when 
has  only  old  rusty  leaves.  Not  like 
»me  children,  who  do  not  go  to  Sab- 
ithHBchool,  because  have  not  good 
othes. 

ni.  Harbinger  of  spring.  "Salt  and 
ipper. "  Smallest  of  flowers,  yet  tells 
'  spring  and  warm  sunshine  as  truly 
I  the  largest.  So  the  children  can  tell 
'the  love  of  Christ  in  the  heart  as 
uly  as  older  Christians. 
IV.  All  these  teach  us  the  lesson  of 
ust  in  Qod,  who  cares  for  all,  and  puts 
1  where  He  wants  us  to  be. 

D.  Uios.* 


HINTS  FOB  COimUNION  SEBlCOl 
OommTinion  a  Spiritual  Feast. 

Arid  as  they  did  eat,  Jesus  took  bread,  i 

blessed  and  brake  it,  and  gave  to  th 

and  said.  Take,  eat;  tlUs  is  my  bo 

And  he  took  the  cup,  and  when  he  i 

given  thanks,  he  ga/oe  it  to  them  :  i 

they  all  drank  of  it.    And  Tie  said  u 

them.  This  is  my  blood  of  tJie  New  5 

tament,  which  is  shed  for  many 

Mark  xiv.  22-24. 

Thb  Old  and   New    Dispensati 

have  their  respective  feasts.    The  G 

pel's  great  feast  is  the  Lord's  Supi 

At  feasts  people   have  something 

eat.    Christianity  has  nourishment 

its  guests. 

I.  We  feed  on  Christ.  Bread  \ 
wine  are  only  symbols  of  things  i: 
nitely  more  precious.  We  eat  the  b< 
and  drink  the  blood  of  Christ.  T 
is  not  stranger  than  eating  a  bo 
The  student  has  eaten  it,  it  has  d 
him  good,  and  is  none  the  less  valua 
to  the  one  that  follows  him. 

£1.  We  must  feed  on  Christ  unad 
terated  by  human  theories.  Not  spi 
by  human  hands,  nor  seasoned  by 
nostic  views,  but  as  represented  by 
bread  and  wine.  We  must  hav( 
whole  Christ.  A  mutilated  Christ  i 
not  sustain  nor  nourish  us. 

HI.  Our  food,  judiciously  tak 
will  have  its  desired  effect.  Pec 
feeding  on  Christ  become  Christli 
Nebuchadnezzar  fed  on  the  fare  o 
beast  until  he  became  beastlike  (D 
iv.  33) .    This  true  to  this  day. 

IV.  Every  one  must  eat  for  himi 
(verse  23) .  The  same  must  be  done 
a  spiritual  as  in  a  natural  sense. 

Celt. 

Filled  with  the  Fulness. 
Christ  is  aU  and  in  o^^.— Colossi 

iii.  11. 

Chbibt  was  the  fulness  at  the  G 
head  in  order  that  He  might  be 
fulness,  the  supply  of  all  things,  to 

I.  Christ  is  spiritually  all  thingi 
the  believer.  The  Christian  envii 
ment.    All  that  the  soul  needs. 
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IL  Christ  should  be  the  all  of  the 
Christian's  ambition.  ** Looking  unto 
Jesus.**  Not  unto  fame,  wealth,  or 
pleasure.  Take  Christianity  from 
Christ. 

ni.  Christ  should  be  in  all  depart- 
ments of  our  life  and  work.  ''I in 
you,  you  in  me. " 

lY.  Heart-question  :  Is  Christ  all  to 
you?  Is  He  really  anything?  Ex- 
amine yourselves.  Hoiolt.* 


EZNTS  FOB   FVNEML   SEBX0N8. 

Znfluenoe  of  the  Thought  of  Zmxnor- 

taUty. 
TfUs  mortal  must  put  an  immortality, — 

1  Cor.  XV.  58. 

Dbath  brings  this  thought  of  immor- 
tality home  to  all. 

I.  Each  feels  that  it  is  true  for  him- 
self. I  am  immortal.  My  earthly  life 
will  cease.    If  so,  the  greatest  thought. 

II.  Comparative  unimportance  of  the 
prizes  of  the  world.  Death  gives  true 
standard  of  values. 

III.  Evil  passions  restrained.  Life 
too  short  for  quarrels,  etc.  In  view  of 
eternity,  injuries,  etc.,  insignificant. 

lY.  Sets  the  work  of  life  in  right  re- 
lations to  man.  Earthly  obedience 
trains  for  heavenly  task. 

V.  Sweetens  the  affections  of  life. 
Survivors  draw  closer  together. 

YI.  Mitigates  suffering,  and  re- 
lieves inequalities.  Light  affliction 
for  a  moment.  Eternity's  rectifica- 
tions.    God's  ways  finally  justified. 

YII.  Brings  Christ  near.  A  Christ- 
less  life,  a  Christless  immortality. 
Life  in  Christ  here,  immortality  in 
Christ  there. Ehud.* 

A  Blessed  Death. 
J^es9ed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord 

from  henctforih :  yea,  saith  the  Spirit, 

that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors  ; 

and  their  toorks  do  foUoto    them. — 

Revelation  xiv.  18. 

Death  an  undesirable  state.  We 
would  rather  live,  yet  must  die.  The 
Christian  alone  can  die  well.  His 
death  is  blessed  because — 


I.  He  dies  in  the  Lord.  Departs 
with  saving  faith  in  Christ  who  will 
bring  him  to  mansions  above. 

U.  He  rests  from  his  labors.  Tired, 
ho  sleeps  until  Heaven's  moming 
dawns. 

in.  His  works  follow  him.  (a)  Re- 
ward for  doing  good,  (b)  Saintly  in- 
fluence.   Jiemory  of  just  blessed. 

Immobtamty.* 


EIKT8  FOB  mSOELLAKSOirS 
8EBX0N8. 

Twelve  Oatee  to  Idfs  EtemaL 

On  the  east  three  gates;  on  the  north 
three  gates  j^  on  the  south  three  gates; 
on  the  toest  three  gates. — Rev.  xxL  18. 

This  is  a  description  of  Life.  There 
is  but  one  door,  Christ  Jesus,  but  twelve 
gates,  to  Life  eternal 

/.  One  side  of  l\fe  faces  toward  home. 
Ihreegates. 

I.  Mother.— 2.  Father.— 8.  Brother 
or  sister.  Thousands  enter  life  through 
these  gates.  How  many  present  were 
converted  through  instrumentality  of 
mother,  father,  brother,  or  sister?  Il- 
lustrate from  experience,  observation, 
and  history. 

II.  Another  side  of  Itfe  faces  tofcard 
church. 

1.  Preacher. — 2.  Sunday-school.— 9. 
Prayer-meeting.  Millions  enter  these 
gates.  Some  preachers  like  Wesley, 
Moody,  Finney  have  been  gates  to  thou- 
sands. Object  of  Sunday-school,  to 
bring  scholars  to  Jesus.  Some  enter 
through  prayer-meeting. 

m.  Another  side  faces  toward  learn- 
ing, knowledge,  or  culture, 

1.  Christian  college.— 2.  Good  books. 
— 8.  Gk>od  periodicals.  Many  converted 
in  Christian  colleges,  or  by  rrading  good 
books  and  periodicals.  Dlustrate  from 
experience  and  observation. 

IF,  Another  side  of  life  faces  toward 
society. 

1.  Qodly  school  companions.— 2. 
Godly  business  associates. — 8.  Godly 
social  relations. 

Companions  largely  make  us  what 
we  are.     Godly  school,  business,  and 
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Hints  at  the  Meaning  of  Texts, 


K>ciety  compaDions  lead  some  to  Jesus 
Bvho  do  not  attend  church,  or  hare  no 
[Christian  home.  Explain  and  illus- 
^te.  Abohitbct.* 

The  Presence  of  Satan  in  Human 
AfPairs. 

Now  there  was  a  day  when  the  eons  of 
Ood  came  to  present  themselves  h^ore 
the  Lord,  and  Satan  came  also  among 
them.— Job  i.  6. 

GoMFARiNQ  the  text  with  others  we 
ind  that  the  weight  of  eyidence  goes 
o  show  that  the  sons  of  God  in  this 
Missage  are  the  chosen  ones  of  Qod,  as 
igainst  those  people  who  are  wicked 
ind  worldly  with  no  hope  in  Qod.  Gen. 
ri.  a-4;  John  i.  12;  Rom.  viii.  14. 

I.  Satan  appears  here  as  innocent  of 
my  harm  or  wrong-doing. 

Evil  institutions  and  evil  deeds  seek 
i  covering  of  necessity,  respectability, 
>r  benevolence  in  order  to  hide  the 
■eality. 

II.  Satan  is  omnipresent  as  an  agent 
)f  evil.  In  the  revival  meeting,  the 
iabbath  services,  and  the  prayer-meet- 
ng  we  sometimes  detect  his  hateful 
presence.  His  courage  and  resources 
ire  unlimited  when  he  wants  to  hinder 
i  good  work. 

in.  Satan  is  bold,  yet  he  works  by 
leception  to  accomplish  his  purposes, 
llustrate :  his  dealings  with  Job,  with 
>hrist  in  the  temptations,  his  blan- 
lishments  at  present. 

rV.  We  have  this  consolation— he 
nay  be  defeated.  Prayer  is  the  instru- 
Dent  of  that  defeat  Yirah.* 


unts  fob  bevival  sebxons. 

The  Pointed  Question. 
Is  it  nothing  to  you,  aU  ye  that  pass  by  f — 
Lam.  i.  12. 

PiCTUBE  the  abject  loneliness  of  ex- 
led  Israel  as  a  sorrowing  widow,  call- 
ag  to  the  beholders  of  her  wretched- 
ess  for  sympathy. 

Show  how  appropriately  the  sinner *s 
tate  is  here  presented.  The  Spirit 
^ould  thus  arouse  his  soul. 


I.  Is  it  nothing  to  you  that  yo 
lost?  Illustrate  the  awful  fulne 
the  word  lost,  (a)  Turning  i 
forever,  (b)  Par  away  from  God 
ing  farther,  (c)  Helpless  to  retu 
lost  sheep,  child,  soul  1  (d)  I 
the  wrath  of  God— hell  waiting,  e 

n.  Is  it  nothing  to  you  that  C 
came  to  save  the  lost?  Why  di( 
Pather  send  Him ;  why  did  He 
and  suffer?  Set  forth  the  fulnei 
Christ  (a)  coming  and  seeking 
saving  the  lost  by  His  atoning  dei 

III.  Is  it  nothing  to  you  that  C 
calls     you     to-day?    Dlustrate 
Christ  calls,  in  childhood,  youth, 
die  age.  and  old  age.     Show  the  a 
danger  of  delay. 

lY.  Is  it  nothing  to  you  thai 
Holy  Spirit  strives?  The  day  of  | 
marks  His  striving  period.  Mu< 
it  is  ahready  past.  Show  the  de 
of  grieving  Him  eternally. 

y.  Is  it  nothing  to  you  that 
soul  is  priceless  in  value,  that  C 
waits  to  receive  you  and  enrich 
forever?  Albfh-Beth-Thbtj 

Sownirard  Tendenoy  of  Sin. 
Send  Its  into  the  swine,  —Mark  v.  12 

Christ  was  in  the  country  oi 
Gadarenes.  There  was  a  man  possi 
of  devils.  Christ  commanded  the  d 
to  come  out  from  him.  They  ask 
be  aUowed  to  go  into  the  swine.  Lr 

J.  Sin  degrades  aU  it  touches. — 1 
sinful  spirits  had  degraded  that  i 
They  sent  the  swine  downward  t 
sea.  In  Eden  the  serpent  was  se 
crawl  on  its  belly. 

II.  Sin  seeks  lower  levels.— 1 
devils  were  in  a  man.  Coming 
they  went  into  the  swine.    Lower 

in.  Sin  means  ultimate  ru\ 
Swine  choked  in  sea.  Sin  ultimi 
ruins  every  life  in  which  it  has  coc 
Gal.  6-1. 

Is  there  any  hope? 

IV.  Christ  can  east  out  sin.—* 
men  are  **  clothed  and  in  their  ; 
mind, "  and  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus 

Shbtlaii       ^-^  J 
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LiraTS  ON  80SZFTUBAL  TBUTE8 
FBOX  BEOENT  80IEN0E  AND 
HI8T0B7. 

By  Rev.  Gbo.  V.  Rbichel,  A.M., 
Ph.D.,  Bbockpobt,  N.  Y.,  Member 
OF  THE  American  Association  fob 
THE  Advancement  of  Science. 

"  Despise  not  one  of  these  little 
ones"  (Matt,  xviii.  10). — Mrs.  Laura 
G.  Talbott,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
repeatedly  called  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  outside  of  a  few  kindergar- 
tens, here  and  there,  we  are  doing  abso- 
lutely nothing  for  the  education  of  the 
child  under  four  years  of  age,  which 
we  all  know  la,  as  Mrs.  Talbott  says, 
the  most  receptive  period  of  the  human 
mind. 

This  neglect  as  related  to  the  child's 
future  is  unpardonable,  since  the  child 
of  the  near  future  will  find  himself  in 
the  midst  of  a  broader,  more  liberal  life 
than  that  enjoyed  even  by  us. 

We  are  reminded  too,  that,  to  use 
Mrs.  Talbott's  own  form  of  expression, 
it  is  coming  to  be  the  conclusion  of 
thhiking  persons  that  we  shall  never 
make  much  progress  in  our  difficulties 
as  a  nation  until  our  children  receive 
an  education  that  will  make  them  in- 
dependent thinkers.   Mrs.  Talbott  says : 

''The  press  remarks  that  the  ambi- 
tion of  children  is  roused  beyond  their 
ability  to  fulfil  their  desires.  We 
might  also  inquire  if  there  is  not  too 
much  machinery,  and  too  much  cutting 
after  the  same  pattern,  to  the  utter  de- 
struction of  all  originality. 

"  What  immense  reformatory  institu- 
tions are  erected  by  our  cities  for  con- 
trol of  refractory  youth  |  How  much 
better  for  the  state  to  appoint  women 
experts  as  physicians  in  each  precinct 
of  the  city,  as  investigators  of  the 
conditions  of  child  life  as  they  exist  to- 
day. Scientific  methods  must  come  to 
prevail,  that  each  individual  may  re- 
ceive its  fair  treatment  in  the  advance 
of  civilization,  that  shall  give  the  child 
every  possible  opportunity  to  become 
pure,  honest,  peaceable,  self-sustain- 
ing, and  possessed  of  independent 
thinking  powers,  that  will  ever  pre- 


vent its  becoming  a  tool  of  political, 
financial,  or  seemingly  religious  cor- 
poration. "  

The  Old  Method  for  Extermika- 
TiNO  Evil  the  Best. — No  experiments 
made  up  to  the  date  of  this  writing 
have  yet  succeeded  in  showing  that 
weeds  can  be  so  thoroughly  extermi- 
nated as  by  the  old,  well-known,  well- 
tried  method  of  sowing  vigorous  crops 
of  good  products.  Thus  no  modem 
church -method,  as  yet  displayed,  has 
excelled  the  old,  plain.  Gospel  method 
for  exterminating  evil  from  the  human 
heart.  For  a  time  a  new  method  pre- 
vails, but  ultimately  it  goes  back  to 
give  place  to  the  vigorous  sowing  of 
truth -seeds,  which  alone,  as  they  spring 
to  maturity,  are  able  to  keep  out  the 
weeds  of  evil. 

An  illustration  of  this  power  of  the 
good  to  exterminate  the  evil  is  given  ua 
in  the  following  abstract  of  an  address 
delivered  by  Professor  Bailey,  of  Cor- 
nell University.     He  says : 

"The  so-called  Russian  thistle 
(dUola  kali,  var.  tragtis)  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  northwestern  prairie 
States,  and  it  has  spread  rapidly,  and 
now  threatens  the  agricultural  prosper- 
ity of  a  large  area.  The  people  are 
naturally  much  aroused,  and,  among 
other  measures,  a  section  has  been  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  bill  ma- 
king appropriations  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  asking  for  |1,000,000, 
to  be  expended  in  the  eradication  of  the 
pest.  Tills  demand  has  found  ad- 
ditional support  from  the  great  num- 
bers of  unemployed  men  in  the  West, 
and  it  has  been  advised  as  a  means  of 
supplying  the  Commonwealers  with 
work.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
best  means  of  keeping  the  weed  in 
check  is  rotation  of  crops  and  good 
cultivation. 

"  When  lands  are  well  occupied  by  a 
vigorous  crop,  weeds  are  not  trouble- 
some. This  is  true  of  all  weeds.  In 
other  words,  proper  and  systematic 
farming  is  the  best  exterminator  of 
weeds.  If,  then,  the  government  un- 
dertakes to  eradicate  weeds  it  must  go 
directly  into  farming:  it  must  take 
under    its    charge    the    agricultural 
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conomy  of  the  infested  region;  it 
lust  overturn  the  present  pernicious, 
ontinuous  cropping  with  wheat ;  and 
;  must  cultivate  and  control  all  waste 
inds." 


.iinriNas  fob  teaohebs  fbox 

NATUBE    AND    LIFE     IN    TEE 
OBIENT. 

iY  Rev.    D.    D.    Moore,    M.  A., 
M.R.A.S.,  Penang,  Malaysia. 

Lights  m  the  Water.— "Praise 
im,  ye  depths,  ...  ye  creeping 
[lings.  "  This  thought  of  David  has 
ften  come  to  me  gazing  at  night  out 
pon  the  waters  from  our  mission  house 
y  the  South  Sea.  The  Straits  of  Ma- 
icca  upon  a  star-lit  night  are  ablaze 
nth  phosphorescent  light.  Each  re- 
Iring  roller  seems  to  leave  the  sands  on 
re.  On  every  side  flares  out  a  splen- 
id  display  of  aquatic  fireworks, 
tockets,  Roman  candles,  Catherine 
wheels,  and  flashes  of  blue  light  appear 
0  illuminate  the  dark  wave.  These 
re  the  Noctiluca.  The  author  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner"  called  them  the 
water  snakes:" 

*'They  coiled  and  swam,  and  every  traoJc 
Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire." 

Tie  Noctiluca  "transform  a  propor- 
ion  of  their  life-energy  in  a  special 
ray,  and  give  out  these  flashes  of 
Ight. "  Even  our  humble  jellyfish 
omes  to  possess  a  certain  sublimity 
rhen  we  see  him  do  this.  The  worms 
f  the  sea  "praise  Him"  by  letting 
deir  light  shine,  thus  answering  the 
urpose  of  their  creation.  And  the 
good  God"  has  so  constructed  human 
ature  that  it  should  emit  divine  radi- 
nce.  He  has  therefore  placed  all  men 
nder  the  obligation  of  letting  their 
Ight  shine,  as  the  great  Teacher  re- 
linded  the  world.  It  was  just  as  tho 
le  had  said  in  the  language  of  modem 
cience :  See  that  you  transform  a  pro- 
Kirtion  of  your  life-energy  in  a  special 
ray,  and  give  out  flashes  of  light  to 
he  glory  of  your  Father  in  Heaven, 
rhe  man  who  does  this  is  at  one  with 
\\s  own  nature,  in  harmony  with  the 


material  universe,  and  at  one  with  God 
The  man  who  fails  to  obey  this  law  c 
light-bearing  is  a  scandal  against  tfa 
Almighty,  a  "jarring  and  a  dissonai: 
thing  "in  a  universe  that  loves  law  an 
order,  and  will  eventually  expel  everj 
thing  that  commits  disorder.  Onl 
the  Attest,  e.g.,  those  in  harmony  wit 
law  and  order,  shall  survive,  and  n 
joice  in  the  unbroken  circle  of  eteme 
life.  The  Death  Christ  proclaime 
shall  overtake  the  others. 

The  Retreat  op  Darkness. —Th 
flrst  time  any  of  us  beheld  electricit 
applied  in  the  form  of  the  search-lighl 
of  a  war-ship  we  were  astounded,  an 
could  hardly  imagine  a  greater  marvc 
of  human  genius.  But,  now  comes  tli 
announcement  of  Professor  ROntgen' 
discovery  in  Bavaria.  It  is  nothin 
less  than  a  device  by  which  the  uttc 
darkness  of  the  most  dense  substance 
may  be  dispelled.  The  process  is  sai 
to  be  simply  the  passing  of  an  electria 
current  through  a  glass  tube  whose  ii 
terior  is  a  vacuum.  The  tube  durin 
this  operation  gives  off  rays  of  light  g 
intense  that  they  penetrate  solid  sul 
stances,  and  render  them  transpareni 
so  that  the  interior  parts  may  be  see 
and  even  photographed.  By  th 
means  the  bones  of  a  man's  hand  ha\ 
been  photographed.  So  have  tl: 
metals  in  the  inside  of  a  wooden  boi 
To  medical  science  the  importance  < 
this  discovery  will  be  unprecedentec 
All  internal  diseases  may  be  scrutinize 
with  ease.  Bullets  hidden  in  the  fles 
may  be  located  and  removed.  Everj 
thing  in  the  body  will  be  as  clear  to  tl 
eye  as  tho  the  body  were  transparent. 

The  new  marvels  and  triumphs  < 
physical  light  come  to  us  as  apt  syn 
bols  and  helps  to  faith  in  a  time  \\\ 
this.  The  spiritual  darkness  of  o\ 
world  has  become  more  located,  an 
therefore  more  dense  where  it  aboundi 
Looking  at  it  thus  aggregated  man 
good  people  falter  and  are  inclined  I 
lose  hope  concerning  the  ultimate  issu< 
But  our  God  is  Light  essential,  ar 
in  His  own  set  time  will  dissipate  darl 
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ness  in  all  its  degrees,  e^en  that  most 
solidly  compacted  and  dense. 

''Neither  is  there  anything  hidden 
that  shall  not  be  revealed,  **  this  discov- 
ery of  Professor  ROntgen  reiterates.  It 
brings  to  mind  that  saying  of  Beecher : 
Qod  reads  the  human  heart  as  readily 
as  men  read  the  time  of  day  through 
the  glass  face  of  a  clock.  When  God 
turns  on  the  search-lights  of  that  great 
day  of  the  Lord,  the  very  interior 
things  in  the  most  opaque  places  of  our 
hearts  will  be  clear  to  all  eyes.  Faith- 
fully let  us  teach  our  .people  this  great 
truth,  emphasized  as  it  is  by  the  verdict 
of  philosophy,  and  illustrated  by  the 
modem  wonders  of  science. 

The  Pm  Map  op  India. — A  possible 
plan  for  district  superintendents. 
Last  year  in  India  a  district  commis- 
sioner hit  upon  the  idea  of  sticking 
pins  into  his  map  to  indicate  quickly  to 
the  eye  those  localities  where  crime 
abounded.  The  method  was  found  to 
be  so  convenient  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
generally  adopted  by  the  commission- 
ers of  India.  If  such  a  device  is  use- 
ful to  district  commissioners,  perhaps 
a  similar  one  would  be  of  service  to 
pastors  in  our  large  cities,  and  to 
clergymen  who  superintend  districts. 


LiaETS  T7P0N  TEE  BIBLE  AND 
EABL7  GEBISTIAlfrZTT  F&OX 
TEE  STTOT  OF  ANOIEKT  COINS. 

Bt  Rby.  «Tbbbmiah  Zimhebman» 
Syracusb,  N.  Y. 

Of  the  many  surviving  monumental 
records  of  the  ancients  that  shed  light 
upon  the  Bible  and  early  Christianity, 
none  are  so  numerous  as  the  coins  of 
that  early  period,  and  few  more  in- 
teresting and  of  greater  practical  his- 
torical value.  There  is,  perhaps,  noth- 
ing that  so  intimately  connects  the  dis- 
tant past  with  the  present,  bridging 
over  the  intervening  centuries,  and 
bringing  those  scenes  and  characters  of 
remote  history  and  nations  so  near  to 
us,  and  investing  them  with  an  objec- 
tive reality,  as  the  coins  contemporane- 


ous with  those  scenes  and  characters. 
These  contain  not  only  important  his- 
torical data  of  unquestionable  author- 
ity, being  genuine  and  unrevised,  but 
many  are  stamped  with  the  portraits 
of  the  imperial  rulers. 

What  can  make  the  chief  actors  of  a 
period  more  real  than  their  money,  that 
bears  their  actual  image  and  super- 
scription? It  deepens  the  impression 
and  aids  the  imagination  in  reconstruct- 
ing that  remote  period,  when  we  look 
upon  the  original  coins,  and  study  the 
actual  coutemporaneous  portrait  of  that 
cruel  Csesar  to  whom  the  great  apostle 
made  his  famous  appeal  when  standing 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  the  un- 
scrupulous Festus  at  Csesarea,  for  we 
have  a  portrait  of  that  very  King 
Agrippa,  whom  Paul  sought  to  save. 

Altho  we  have  no  portrait  of  Paul 
still  I  find  much  vivid  realism  con- 
tributed to  the  study  of  his  imprison- 
ment in  Bome,  when  I  look  upon  the 
money  of  Nero  and  study  his  portrait 
which  he  ordered  to  be  stamped  upon 
his  coins.  Later,  Paul  saw  the  very 
face  of  Nero  when  in  the  Roman  Forum 
he  stood  before  him  with  more  than 
imperial  greatness,  and  with  a  trium- 
phant faith,  altho  the  martyr's  crown 
awaited  him. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  no  authentic 
portrait  of  the  greatest  Being  that  ever 
appeared  on  the  stage  of  human  history, 
and  yet  we  do  possess  original  and  im- 
perishable portraits  of  His  contempo- 
raries ;  that  of  Augustus  under  whose 
reign  Jesus  was  bom,  and  that  of 
Tiberius  who  was  emperor  when  our 
Lord  siiffered  death  on  the  cross.  We 
have  many  portraits  of  these  eminent 
emperors,  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze, 
and  we  see  the  same  likenesses  that 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  gazed  upon  time 
and  again. 

The  Denarius.— The  denarius,  un- 
fortunately translated  penny,  is  one  of 
the  well-known  but  interesting  coins 
of  the  Bible.  It  was  the  legal  tribute- 
money,  stamped  with  the  head  and  in- 
scription of  the  reigning  Cssar,  and 
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was  typical  of  the  subjugation  of  the 
people  to  Rome. 

This  small  silver  piece  of  tribute- 
money  inyests  a  New-Testament  scene 
with  realistic  character,  and  we  seem 
to  be  eye-witnesses  on  that  memorable 
occasion  when  certain  of  the  Pharisees 
and  of  the  Herodians  were  plotting  to 
catch  Jesus  in  his  words  by  putting  the 
shrewd  and  seemingly  fatal  question : 
"  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Ofiesar 
or  not?"  We  look  upon  that  same 
portrait  and  inscription  of  Tiberius 
that  Jesus  saw  and  pointed  to  when 
be  asked,  ''Whose  is  this  image  and 
superscription?"  And  they  said  unto 
bim,  **  Cffisar's. "  And  Jesus  answer- 
ing said  unto  them,  **  Render  to  Cffisar 
the  things  that  are  Csesar's,  and  to  God 
the  things  that  are  God's. " 

Then  the  people  trembled  before  that 
bated  Caesar  because  of  his  mighty 
supremacy,  and  looked  upon  Jesus  as 
the  humble  and  despised  Galilean ;  but 
what  a  reversal  of  history  1  To-day 
bhat  name  of  Tiberius,  whose  portrait 
EUdd  inscription  they  saw,  exerts  no 
power  upon  any  living  soul,  but  no 
oame  is  so  potent  as  the  name  of  Jesus, 
(vhile  Christ's  kingdom  is  extending 
throughout  the  world.  The  great 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  coins  struck 
by  authority  of  this  Caesar,  and  the 
bronze  issued  by  order  of  the  Senate, 
remain  as  memorials  of  an  imperial 
lupremacy  that  has  been  lost  forever, 
v^hile  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  is  an 
9verlasting  and  universal  kingdom. 

The  denarius  being  the  current  silver 
coin,  worth  sixteen  cents,  is  mentioned 
most  frequently  in  the  New  Testament, 
ind  was  equid  in  value  to  the  Attic 
Irachma  which  also  appears  in  the 
Gk>spels. 

Thb  Fabthino  Ain>  the  Mttb.  —The 
farthing  was  the  common  copper  coin 
uid  worth  only  one  sixteenth  of  the 
denarius.  Of  course  the  Jewish  mite 
was  the  smallest  of  all  copper  coins  and 
cyoly  equal  to  about  one  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eighth  of  the  denarius,  or 
about  one  eighth  of  our  American  cent. 


It  is  well  to  remember,  howeve 
the  purchasing  power  of  money 
period  we  are  considering  was 
greater  than  it  is  to-day— abo 
times  as  great — for  then  a  denari 
resented  a  day's  wages  for  oi 
service. 

The  tributary  and  humbled  coi 
of  Palestine,  as  well  as  the  subo: 
and  limited  power  of  Herod  a 
successors,  is  seen  in  the  inferio 
acter  of  their  copper  coinage,  at 
pared  with  the  magnificent  pc 
bearing  gold  pieces  of  the  Romai 
the  beautiful  large  tetradrachms 
Greeks.  Their  subjugation  ai 
stricted  liberties  are  apparent  i 
coinage,  for  they  were  not  permi 
issue  money  in  gold  and  silvc 
only  in  the  baser  metal  of  copp< 
these  rude  and  insigniflcant-l 
pieces  were  ever  suggestive  to  th 
of  their  vanquished  condition, 
the  silver  shekels  and  half -shekel 
the  days  of  the  Maccabees  wei 
goading  them  to  the  remembra 
their  former  sovereign  power  a 
tional  glory. 

We  are  more  than  ever  im] 
with  the  poverty  of  the  widow 
Jesus  saw  casting  her  two  mit 
the  treasiiry  when  we  take  one  o 
small  copper  coins  and  observe 
significant  character.  She  wai 
indeed  in  the  things  of  this  wor] 
rich  in  her  faith  and  love  to  God 

The  irony  of  history  finds  a 
in  the  life  of  Pilate,  and  this  a 
in  a  strong  light  when  we  exami 
character  of  the  coins  he  issued 
name  is  the  most  interesting  ar 
known  of  all  the  fourteen  procu 
and  so  anxious  was  this  time-se 
please  the  Emperor,  that  he  no 
acknowledged  his  subserviency  1 
legiance  to  the  foreign  power  by 
ing  on  the  obverse  in  Greek,  " 
of  Tiberius  Caesar, "  but  on  the  : 
of  one  appears  the  additional  fl 
"  Money  of  Julia  Caesar.  "  She  ^ 
influential  mother  of  Tiberius,  e 
favor  Pilate  sought.  The  coin  i 
A.D.  29,  and  it  was  this  same 
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Dvernor  who  a  few  years  later  delivered 
p  Jesus  to  be  crucified,  because  he 
iared  the  Jews,  who  charged  him  with 
3t  beiog  Ceesar's  friend  if  he  allowed 
\Q  prisoner  to  go  free. 
All  that  now  remains  of  Pilate's 
irthly  glory  is  embraced  within  the 
idius  of  that  small  copper  coin,  and 
3t  for  the  honors  of  his  subordinate 
Edition  represented  by  that  coin,  he 
ould  temporize  with  duty  and  prosti- 
ite  justice,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
fling  his  temporary  station. 
As  we  look  upon  that  coin  and,  by 
te  law  of  association,  picture  that 
enein  Jerusalem  when  Christ  stood 
ifore  Pilate  as  the  Roman  governor 
ho  condemned  Him  to  death,  how 
upendous  the  folly  of  Pilate  appears ! 
would  be  well  if  some  of  our  men  in 
fioe  would  take  warning  from  the 
¥ful  mistake  of  Pontius  Pilate. 


The  history  of  Pilate  shows  that  be 
was  capable  of  this  shocking  tragedy, 
for  his  selfish  deeds  were  never  fettered 
by  conscience  and  his  life  was  black- 
ened by  crimes  and  shameful  abuse  of 
his  official  station.  He  was  the  first 
procurator  of  Judea  who,  with  con- 
temptuous disregard  of  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  Jews,  had  the  soldiers 
enter  Jerusalem  with  the  Roman  stand- 
ard that  bore  the  image  of  the  em- 
peror, tho  under  the  cover  of  night. 

Philo,  in  a  letter  of  Agrippa  L,  char- 
acterizes Pilate  as  one  of  "'  unbending 
and  recklessly  hard  character, "  and  his 
rule  marked  by  **  corruptibility,  vio- 
lence, robberies,  ill-treatment  of  the 
people,  grievances,  continuous  execu- 
tions without  even  the  form  of  a  trial, 
endless  and  intolerable  cruelties. "  He 
was  only  acting  a  natural  part  at  the 
trial  of  Jesus,  for  he  knew  that  he  was 
innocent,  and  **  found  no  fault  in  him.  * 


HELPS   AND    HINTS,    TEXTUAL    AND    TOPICAL. 
By  Arthur  T.  Pibrbok,  D.D. 


John  and  1  John. 

An  intimate  relation  exists  between 
le  gospel  according  to  John  and  the 
rst  epistle  of  John,  which  can  only 
3  seen  by  a  careful  comparative  study, 
he  epistle  is  the  complement  and  com- 
entary  of  the  gospel.  (Compare 
>hn  XX.  81,  1  Jno.  v.  13.)  One  is 
ritten  that  eternal  life  may  be  found 
I  believing;  the  other,  that  the 
aowledge  of  eternal  life  may  be 
tund  by  the  believer.  The  same  great 
ords  are  found  in  both :  Light,  life, 
>ve;  experience,  testimony,  fellow- 
lip.  The  Greek  word//evw  (abide, 
mtinue,  remain,  dwell)  occurs  in 
3th,  and  the  passages  in  which  it  oo- 
irs  being  compared,  those  in  the 
^istle  will  be  found  to  expand,  com- 
lete,  and  apply  the  thought  presented 
\  the  corresponding  passage  in  the 
ospel.  This  correspondence  is  very 
ariking. 

For  example,  compare  John  xv.  4, 
Jno.  iii.  34,  one  of  which  presents  the 


fact,  the  other  the  method  of  His  abi- 
ding in  us.  Compare  xv.  11,  and  1  Jno. 
ii.  28.  One  hints  that  Christ's  joy 
may  abide  in  us ;  the  other,  the  effect 
on  our  attitude  toward  His  second 
coming,  etc. 

The  Divine  Interest  in  Character. 

There  is  a  vital  truth  that  men  are 
very  slow  to  learn— that  what  God 
cares  supremely  for  is  not  what  we  do 
in  the  way  of  outward  forms  of  active 
endeavor,  but  what  we  are.  He 
wants  salt  cast  in  at  the  fountain  and 
the  springs  determine  the  streams. 
We  are  perpetually  seeking  to  multi- 
ply good  works.  Consecration  with 
us  means  more  time  spent  for  men,  not 
more  time  spent  with  (3od— not  more 
holiness,  humility,  prayer,  deep  search 
into  the  Word  of  God,  closer  intercoune 
with  God.  fuller  surrender  to  the 
spirit,  but  more  activity,  a  Sunday- 
school  class,  a  new  self-denial,  a  vow 
to  ask  so  many  people  a  week  **  Are  yoa 
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a  Christian?'*  etc.  Let  us  read  1  Cor. 
xilL  anew,  and  learn  that  Gkxl  cares 
nothing  for  all  outward  forms  of 
activity,  even  tho  it  be  self-denying, 
the  it  involve  bestowing  all  our 
goods  to  feed  the  poor,  or  that  last  act 
of  all,  giving  one's  own  body  to  be 
burned— unless  love  be  back  of  it  all, 
the  inspiration  and  motive.  Without 
that,  all  the  rest  is  but  as  sounding 
brass  and  tinkling  cymbal,  and  we  all 
know  that  the  hollower  and  shallower 
the  more  noise  1  Character,  to  be  like 
God,  to  have  the  spirit  of  Christ,  the 
invisible  requisite  that  is  deepest,  most 
abiding,  most  fundamental,  that  is  all 
God  cares  for,  for  that  determines  all 
the  rest.  

Oapadty  for  Developmont 

Plbasurb  of  any  high  sort  is  a  costly 
product,  albeit  the  objects  calculated  to 
awaken  it  are  so  abundant  and  free  to 
all.  Dr.  Mackay  tells  us  that  in  For- 
mosa he  had  to  educate  his  converts  to 
enjoy  the  magnificence  even  of  grandest 
mountain  scenery.  What  is  a  more  in- 
expensive sight  than  the  canopy  of 
heaven  on  a  cloudless  night  I  or  the 
shifting  panorama  of  a  gorgeous  sun- 
set I  There  is  no  charge  for  admission 
to  this  glorious  orchestral  performance, 
where  the  very  orbs  of  heaven  and  rays 
of  light  are  actors.  Tet  to  enjoy  such 
scenes  needs  that  costliest  of  products— 
culture,  which  can  not  be  bought  at 
the  price  of  a  first-class  seat  in  a  con- 
cert-hall, though  another  Jenny  Lind 
were  the  attraction  that  raised  the  price 
to  its  highest.  There  is  something  even 
more  costly  than  such  culture— it  is  the 
capacity  to  know  the  love  of  God  and 
feel  its  power,  that  cost  the  atonement 
of  Christ  and  the  bestowment  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

A  charming  writer  tells  us  how,  dis- 
secting a  pea-blossom,  he  found  hidden 
at  its  heart  a  perfect  pea-pod  with  all 
the  peas  in  it,  only  it  was  in  miniature, 
so  tiny  as  to  need  a  microscope  to  ex- 
amine it.  And  many  other  specimens 
of  plant  life  reveal  the  same  germs  of 
the  future  in  infantile  forms.     Was  not 


Samuel,  while  yet  a  child,  ''established 
to  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord**?  Had 
we  the  microscopic  discernment  of 
character,  what  microcosms  of  capacity 
and  destiny  we  might  find  hidden  in 
little  children ;  what  germs  of  awful 
or  of  sublime  achievement  and  attain- 
ment in  single  motives  or  words  or  acts? 
What  must  the  omniscient  God  see ! 

Some  Papal  ExoommonioAtioni. 

Mb.  Warner  again  reminds  us  how, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  St.  Bernard 
monks  at  Clairvaux  excommunicated  a 
vineyard  as  a  matter  of  discipline ;  how, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  a  bi^op  of  Laon 
gave  similar  sentence  against  the  cater- 
pillars in  his  diocese;  and,  the  year 
after,  St.  Bernard  took  the  same  course 
as  to  the  flies  that  infested  the  monas- 
tery of  Foigny;  as  also,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  rats  of  Autun, 
Macon,  and  Lyons  had  pronounced 
against  them  the  fatal  decree  by  the 
ecclesiastical  court.  It  seems  incredible 
that  even  Papal  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion could  ever  have  fulminated  ana- 
themas against  vines  and  flies,  rats  and 
caterpillars  I 

The  same  charming  author  quaintly 
suggests  that  lettuce  is  a  fine  expres- 
sion for  good  conversation ;  it  must  be 
fresh,  crisp,  sparkling,  moist ;  needs  a 
good  deal  of  oil,  to  avoid  friction  and 
keep  the  company  smooth ;  and  a  little 
mustard  and  vinegar  so  mixed  as  to 
avoid  sharp  contrast,  and  a  trifle  of 
sugar.  It  must  not  be  too  bitter  or 
left  to  run  to  seed,  and  is  of  the  best 
sort  when  it  comes  to  a  full  head  and 
so  remains;  and  in  salad  as  in  con- 
versation you  may  put  a  little  of  al- 
most anything  and  the  more  the  variety 
the  better.  

The  Book  of  Salvation. 

Thb  Bible  is  the  Book  of  Salvation, 
and  especially  the  New  Testament 
which  is  its  highest  revelation.  Every 
book  in  the  New  Testament  has  some 
specific  bearing  on  the  grand  suject. 

For   example,   the   fivefold   gospel 
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^resented  in  the  flrat  five  books.  Mat- 
bew  presents  the  Messianic  King; 
fark,  the  mighty  Miracle-worker; 
juke,  the  gracious  Counselor;  John, 
he  eternal  Son ;  Acts,  the  risen  Christ 
cting  through  the  Paraclete.  Each 
ook  presents  salvation  in  accord  with 
ts  general  purpose ;  in  Matthew  it  is 
alvation  as  related  to  the  Kingdom, 
nd  hence,  in  a  fourfold  character — 
worship  as  a  concession  to  His  ma- 
esty;  submission  as  a  concession  to 
lis  authority ;  conformity,  as  a  conces- 
[on  to  His  excellence ;  and  service,  as  a 
oncession  to  His  mastership. 
Mark  presents  salvation  as  a  moral 
liracle,  of  which  all  His  mighty  works 
re  types  and  revealings.  Luke  mag- 
iifies  His  grace  in  saving,  as  in  the 
fteenth  chapter ;  John  presents  eternal 
ife  in  believing,  the  privilege  of  be- 
oming  sons  of  God.  In  Acts,  the  Holy 
•pirit's  work  is  prominent,  in  saving 
rom  sin's  penalty  and  power,  and 
nduing  for  service.  Thus  Matt.  i.  31, 
ot  only  is  the  keynote  to  Matthew  but 
0  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament. 

Beynolds  on  Euman  Nature. 

Pbbbendaby  Rbtnoli>s  observes : 
**  Human  nature  is  threefold,  and  our 
ody,  soul,  spirit,  are  developed  by  an 
temal  energy,  resident  in  the  universe, 
nd  by  this  divine  intelligence  the  wells 
f  truth  are  filled  to  overflowing  for 
Bplenishment  of  the  earth.  Our  an- 
tomy  is  strange,  our  mental  compo«i- 
ion  stranger.  We  are  a  sort  of 
luseum  with  material  and  mental 
uriosities  belonging  in  part  to  heredity, 
nth  things  new  strangely  blended. 
7e  are  furnished  from  a  long-coutin- 
ed  process,  gathering  representative 
arts  from  all  precedent  life  and  mind. 
**  Bodily  force  makes  or  gives  concrete 
orm  to  our  structure.  Spiritual  force 
epresents  all  that  is  mentally  beauti- 
iil,  creative,  moral,  in  our  soul.  The 
lental  contains  the  potentiidity  of  five 
:reat  knowledges :  material,  vital,  sen- 
itive,  intellectual,  moral.  Interpret 
UTselves,  and  we  interpret  the  uni- 
erse.  To  equip  us  with  material  in- 
truments  for  these  various  knowledges, 
be  brain  contahis  about  4,800.000,000 
if  fibers.  The  wisest  man  does  not  use 
o  the  fullest  even  a  small  part  of  this 
naterial  equipment,  but  as  no  part  is 


in  vain,  it  proves  that  preparation  has 
been  made  for  our  well-nigh  infinite 
advance.  He,  in  truth,  is  wisest  who 
counts  this  life  as  best  in  preparine 
him  to  be  best  here,  and  counted 
worthiest  of  remembrance  as  complete 
in  every  part.  We  build  up  the  mind 
by  pleasant  thoughts  working  out  in- 
teUectual  and  moral  problems.  We 
weaken  the  mind  bv  evil,  godless, 
devilish  thoughts,  which  generate  a 
poison  more  oeadlv  than  those  we  ex- 
tract from  material  substances. " 

Original  Apostles'  Oreed. 

AcGOBDma  to  the  researches  in  refer- 
ence to  the  origin  and  form  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed  and  the  BaptisnuJ 
Formula  made  by  the  late  Professors 
Zezschwitz  and  Caspari,  and  by  the 
common  consent  of  conservative  schol- 
ars at  present,  the  original  form  of  the 
Creed  was  as  follows : 

**!  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Al- 
mighty ;  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only 
begotten  Son,  our  Lord,  who  was  bom 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  was  crucified  under  Pontius 
PQate,  was  buried,  rose  again  on  the 
third  day,  ascended  to  heaven,  and  sits 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  from 
thence  He  shall  come  to  Judge  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead ;  and  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  a  Holy  Church,  Forgiveness  of 
Sins,  Resurrection  of  the  Flesh. " 

What  is  Wanted  of  the  Ohristian. 

AcooBDmG  to  the  ChrUtian  Obatrwr, 
**  The  most  that  the  devil  wants  of  a 
church-member  is  the  least  he  will  do 
for  his  church.  The  least  that  God 
wants  is  the  most  he  can  do. "  These 
two  corresponding  statements  embrace 
about  all  that  can  be  said  on  this  sub- 
ject.   

The  Papal  Question. 

The  ablest  books  I  have  seen  on  the 
papal  question  are  by  Dr.  I.  A.  Wylie, 
now  dead.  One  is  caUed  "  The  Awaken- 
ing of  Italy  and  the  Crisis  of  Rome." 
and  the  other  ''The  Papacy:  Its  His- 
tory, Dogmas,  Genius,  and  Prospects." 
Both  are  published  by  Hamilton  Adams 
&  Co.,  London.  The  former  was  re- 
printed by  the  American  Tract  Society. 
But  for  calm,  searching,  dispassionate, 
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and  convincing  presentation  of  the 
whole  matter  involyed,  there  is  noth- 
ing known  to  me  in  the  whole  range 
of  Christian  literature  quite  equal  to 
them.  For  instance  in  discussing  the 
rise  of  the  papacy.  Dr.  Wylie  show^ 
how  this  latest  form  of  world-embra- 
cing religion  combined  in  itself  all  the 
great  systems  that  preceded  it:  the 
magian  philosophy,  in  its  monastic  and 
ascetic  system ;  the  Grecian  philosophy, 
in  the  subtile  casuistry  of  the  popish 
schools  and  sensuous  ritual;  and  the 
pagan  polytheism  of  ancient  Home, 
in  the  gods  and  goddesses  which,  under 
the  title  of  saints,  fill  the  calendar 
and  crowd  the  temples  of  the  Romish 
Church. 

The  superiority  of  this  book  on  the 
papacy  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  it  took  the  prize  over  all  competi- 
tors, when  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
offered  a  premium  for  the  best  essay 
on  popery;  and  no  less  a  man  than 
Prof.  James  Bryoe  was  one  of  the  con- 
testants. 


Extracts  £rom  Dr.  I.  A.  Wylie's  Book 

"The  Rhine  is  the  Lyric,  the  Alp 
the  Epic,  of  Europe.  »* 

**  War  opened  the  Simplon  and  Spll 
gen  passes  for  the  Bible  to  follow  ;  an 
so  of  four  great  wars  since  1856,  whic 
opened  Turkey,  India,  China,  and  Ital 
to  the  Gospel.  ** 

"  Italv,  a  stage  with  footlights  tone 
down. " 

**  Of  Boniface  VIII.  it  was  writter 
'  Intra vit  ut  vulpes,  regnavit  ut  le< 
mortuus  ut  canis. '  ^ 

"  Improvidence,  thrif tlessness,  an 
sloth  are  characteristics  of  Italy.  ^ 

**  In  1865,  in  the  scourge  of  cholen 
not  one  sanitary  regulation  would  tl 
Neapolitans  adopt— San  Gennaro  woul 
save  them. " 

**  Where  pardon  may  be  had  for  moi 
ey,  the  sins  of  the  people  become  tl 
wealth  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  vio 
of  the  state  the  riches  of  the  church. ' 

**  De  Boni  says :  '  Rome  has  yet  pow< 
over  woman,  and  that  is  power  in  tl 
house.'  " 

**  Were  the  New  Testament  to  be  wri 
ten  at  this  hour  Rome  would  blot  01 
the  name  of  Christ  and  substitute  Marj 
as  already  in  Dublin  you  ma^r  read  tl 
inscription  on  a  temple,  'Marise,  pecci 
torum  ref  ugio. ' " 


ILLUSTRATIONS   AND    SIMILES. 


HSIili  IN  MAN.— There  are  materials 
aiou^rh  in  every  man's  mind  to  create  a  hell 
there.— H.  W.  Beecher. 

CHRIST  AND  SATAN.-<3hrIst  has  the 
power  of  life,  Satan  has  the  power  of  death. 
It  is,  however,  further  said  of  Christ  that 
He  is  life  (John  xiv:  6);  it  is  never  said  of 
Satan  that  he  is  death.— J.  Mcuspheraan. 

INOOBIPREHENSIBrLITY  OF  GOD. 

— In  the  Oreek  legend,  she  who  desired  to 
see  the  deity  in  his  splendor  was  instantly 
reduced  to  ashes.  In  the  Hindu  mythology, 
when  Brahma,  the  Supreme,  shoots  down  a 

Slllar  of  light  between  the  two  contending 
elties,  Siva  and  Vishnu,  one  deity  wings 
bis  way  upwards  for  a  thousand  years  with 
the  speed  of  lizhtning,  but  can  not  reach  its 
summit;  the  other  wings  his  way  downwards 
with  the  speed  of  lightning  for  a  thousand 

? rears,  yet  he  can  not  find  its  base.  Christian 
heology  has  felt  this  no  less  dearly,  that 
Ood  in  His  own  Being  is  incomprehensible. 
There  is  a  picture  of  the  vision  of  St.  Au- 
icnstine,  who.  when  he  was  writing  a  trea- 
tise on  the  Trinity,  saw  a  child  trying  to 
empty  the  ocean  with  a  shell  into  a  little 
hole  in  the  sand.  **What  art  thou  doingf* 
asked  the  saint.  **!  am  trying  to  empty  the 
sea  with  this  shell  into  this  hole,"  answered 
the  child.  ''But  that  is  impossble,"  said  Au- 
Kostine.  **Not  more  impossible, O  Augustine  1 
than  for  thee  in  thy  treatise  to  explain  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity."—^.  W.  Farrar. 

SATT  ANB  OHBISTIANS.-The  work 
of  true  Christians  in  the  world  is  strikingly 
Illustrated  by  the  offices  performed  by  salt. 


1.  Salt  is  an  antiseptic,  preserving  that  \ 
which  it  is  applied  from  corruption,  disii 
tegration,  and  destruction.  So  Christiai 
are  the  preservers  of  human  society  and  tl 
world  from  moral  corruption  ana  disint 
gration  and  from  ultimate  destruction,  t 
saving  men  from  sin,  and  through  the  r 
straining  of  divine  judgment  by  Ood  f( 
their  sake.  2.  Salt  is  a  promoter  of  life,  i 
creasing  the  vigor  and  fruitfulness  < 
plant-life  and  of  the  human  system,  wh( 
properly   applied.     So   Christians  are  tl 

Bromoters  of  life  in  the  world,  to  whi< 
ley  present  higher  examples  and  idea] 
more  important  ends  and  aims,  and  mo 
powerful  impulses  and  motives.  8.  Qa 
gives  sapidity  or  tasteful  ness  to  the  food 
which  it  is  applied.  So  Christians  give 
Bocietnr  and  the  world  all  that  is  resklly  e 
joyable  in  it,  lifting  up  and  giving  perm 
nent  value  even  to  the  earthly  enjoymen 
that  would  otherwise  be  transient  and  u 
satisfying.  4.  Savorless  salt  (rock-salt  fro 
which  all  the  salt  has  been  extracted,  lea 
ing  only  the  rock-refuse)  is  worthless,  ai 
even  deleterious.  So  nominal  Christian 
those  lacking  in  divine  grace  and  the  resul 
ing  Christian  graces,  are  not  only  worthle 
for  the  purposes  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
the  world,  but  even  harmful  and  destructiv 

A  liESSON  OF  HUMIIilTY.— The  eve 

lasting  God.  who  sitteth  at  the  head  and  t< 
of  universal  dominion,  makes  himself  tl 
servant  of  the  very  least  and  lowest  of  h 
creatures.  Should  we  then  be  too  proud 
help  each  other?  Should  we  scorn  to  lei 
our  help  or  influence  or  sympathy  to  tl 
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lecLat  amoDK  our  brothers?  How  despicable 
must  such  a  dispositioii  in  us  look  to  God  !— 
H,  W,  Beecher. 

BIBIiB  SONO  ROOTBD  IN  KEA- 
SON.— Let  us  look  carefully  into  the  struo- 
ture  of  the  song.  First  of  all  we  notice 
that  there  is  reason  under  the  music— 
'^Tho  thou  wAst  angry  with  me,  thine 
angrer  is  turned  away,  and  thou  oomfortedst 
me."  Does  music  stoop  down  to  accept  the 
senrioe  of  reason?  It  always  does  so  in  the 
Scriptures.  There  are  no  songs  detached 
from  reason  in  all  the  inspired  volume. 
From  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  period 
to  which  we  have  now  come  we  find  tluit  the 
song  accounts  for  itself  by  a  substantial  and 
historical  reason.  It  is  as  if  a  blossom 
should  account  for  itself,  saying  to  those 
who  look  upon  it:  Tou  seem  pleased  with 
my  appearance,  you  point  out  my  many 


beauties,  you  call  me  delicate,  lovely,  fra- 


grant; but  do  you  know  that  I  could  not  be 
here  at  all  but  for  a  thing  probably  yoa 
never  saw,  and  never  may  see    a  poor  black- 


looking  little  root  that  is  hidden  in  the 
earth?— JoMpA  Parker  (On  Isaiah  xii). 

OHABAOTEB  OF  MINDS.— We  meas- 
ure minds  by  their  stature ;  it  would  be  better 
to  estimate  them  by  their  beauty.— Hindi 
are  like  fields:  in  some,  what  is  best  is  the 
surface,  in  others  it  is  the  bottom  at  a  great 
depth.— Nature  has  made  two  kinds  of  excel- 
lent minds:  the  one  to  produce  beantifal 
thoughts  and  beautiful  actions,  the  other  to 
admire  them.— Jbu&ert. 

DEATH  OF  BODY  AND  OF  80UL.- 

The  death  of  the  body  is  the  separation  of 
the  soul  from  the  body;  but  the  death  of  the 
soul  is  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  God. 
—Auguitine, 
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«EE    BEXNO   DEAD   7ET 
SPEAZETE." 

By  Prof.  E.  J.  Wolf,  D.D..  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Theological 
Sbminart,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

awodavdv  tri  hikci. — Heb.  xl.  4. 

Here  is  a  passage  frequently  used 
as  the  text  of  a  sermon,  and,  we  believe, 
in  most  instances  according  to  a  false 
interpretation.  It  occurs  in  that  bril- 
liant catalog  of  the  ancient  heroes  of 
faith  and  their  glorious  exploits  which 
is  furnished  by  chapter  xi.  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Abel  holding 
historically  the  first  place  among  those 
who  on  account  of  faith  "  had  witness 
borne  to  them, "  or  better  (the  author- 
ized version),  **  who  by  faith  obtained 
a  good  report.  ** 

*"  By  faith  Abel  offered  unto  God  a 
more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain, 
through  which  he  had  witness  borne  to 
him  that  he  was  righteous,  God  bear- 
ing witness  in  respect  of  his  gifts; 
and  through  it  [i.  e.,  through  faith]  he 
being  dead  yet  speaketh.  ^  The  popu- 
lar interpretation  takes  "yet,**  in,  as 
temporal  and  puts  the  emphasis  on  it. 
Altho  for  ages  numbered  with  the 
dead,  the  first  of  mankind  to  die,  this 
martyr  still  speaks  to  us,  his  faith  still 
serves  as  an  example,  his  conviction  of 
the  invisible  and  future  world  which 


prompted  him  to  bring  unto  God  the 
''firstlings  of  the  fiock  and  of  the  fat 
thereof,  **  while  Cain  simply  **  brought 
of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering 
to  the  Lord,  **  still  preaches  to  us  as  a 
sermon  challenging  our  imitation.  The 
long  lapse  of  centuries  can  not  break 
the  force  of  that  lesson.  This  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  given  by  nine  out  of 
every  ten  ministers  as  their  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  passage,  if  asked  for  an  im- 
promptu interpretation. 

The  wonder  is  that  the  non  stquititr 
of  such  a  rendering  does  not  more 
readily  occur  to  them.  Look  at  the 
logic  it  involves.  The  writer  aims  to 
enforce  the  importance  and  the  power 
of  faith.  For  this  purpose  he  holds  up 
before  the  staggering  Hebrew -Chris- 
tians the  marvelous  exhibition  of  faith 
presented  by  the  patriarchs  and  the 
ancient  worthies  of  Israel,  and  re- 
minds them  at  the  same  time  of  tbe 
mighty  results  accomplished  by  their 
faith.  In  the  magnificent  summary  of 
verses  83-85,  he  reaches  the  climax, 
when,  having  named  Gideon,  Barak, 
Samson,  Jephthah,  David,  Samuel.and 
the  prophets,  he  credits  them  with  bar- 
ing through  faith  ''subdued  kingdoms, 
wrought  righteousness,  obtained  prom- 
ises, stopped  the  mouths  of  lions, 
quenched  the  power  of  fire,  escaped 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  from  weakness 
were  made  strong,  waxed  mighty  in 
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srar,  turned  to  flight  armies  of  aliens, 
97omen  received  their  dead  by  a  resur- 
rection, ••  etc. 

What  now  was  the  gain,  the  achieve- 
nent,  the  deliverance,  vouchsafed  to 
Ibel,  which  will  serve  as  an  incite- 
nent  to  faith  with  the  readers  of  this 
spistle,  who,  being  hard  pressed  by  the 
iery  trials  of  their  faith,  were  in  dan- 
ger of  apostatizing?  He  succeeded  in- 
leed  through  faith  in  offering  to  Ood 
k  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain. 
3od  bore  testimony  to  its  grealer  ac- 
x)ptability,  but  what  did  that,  after  all, 
onount  to?  What  good  came  to  Abel 
from  it?  What  reward  for  being  faith- 
ful? What  was  the  crown  awarded  his 
faith?  According  to  the  common  ren- 
lering,  he  has  been  made  an  example 
x>  us.  Tho  dead  he  continues  to 
(peak  to  us.  Of  what?  Of  the  rewards 
>f  faith?  The  only  reward  we  know 
>f  is  that  **Cain  rose  up  against  his 
brother  and  slew  him.  **  "  And  where- 
fore slew  he  him?  Because  his  own 
nrorks  were  evil  and  his  brother's 
•ightcous"  (1  John  iii.  13).  Would 
;bi8  be  a  powerful  argument  to  men 
nrhoso  faith  had  been  badly  shaken  by 
;he  disappointments  of  the  Christian 
ife?  Would  they  derive  from  such  an 
example  richness  of  encouragement  to 
lold  on  to  the  confession  of  their  hope 
;bat  it  waver  not  (x.  38) ,  the  admoni- 
ion  which  chapter  xi.  is  designed  to 
mforce?  Abel  had  faith,  and  the  final 
■esult  of  his  faith  was  to  suffer  murder 
it  the  hands  of  his  brother.  His  exam- 
ple, therefore,  even  to  this  day,  ap- 
)eal8  to  us  to  follow  him,  to  maintain 
mr  faith.  "  Cast  not  away,  therefore, 
roar  confidence,  which  hath  great  rec- 
ompense of  reward  **  (x.  85). 

The  true  rendering  is  brought  out, 
ve  think,  by  taking  "yet,  **  irr,  as  not 
«mporal  but  logical.  It  serves  then  to 
)ring  out  the  contrast  between  Abel's 
'being  dead"  and  his  speaking:  al- 
iio  dead  ''he  speaketh.''  This  is  the 
"endering  of  Ltlnemann,  DeUtzsch,  von 
k>den,  Ebrard,  Holtzheuer,  and  others. 

•*The  true  interpretation, "  says  De- 
itzsch,  ''is  at  once  suggested   by  a 


reference  to  the  original  text,  Gen. 
iv.  10,  'Hark,  thy  brother's  blood 
crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground ;'  and 
to  Chapter  xii.  34  of  our  Epistle,  when 
the  blood  of  Jesus  that  cries  for  mercy 
is  contrasted  with  that  of  Abel  which 
cries  for  vengeance  (cf.  Rev.  vi.  8-11) , 
and  for  a  divine  testimony  on  his  be- 
half. Remembering  that,  according 
to  the  Old  Testament,  the  soul  is  in  the 
blood,  the  warm,  fresh,  still-pulsating 
blood ;  the  cry  of  Abel's  blood  which 
comes  into  the  ears  of  God  is  proof 
that  the  righteous,  even  after  death,  re- 
mains a  living  personality,  that  he  ia 
neither  destroyed  nor  forgotten  before 
Ck)d,  but  remains  an  object  of  His  care. 
Only  a  living  man  has  the  power  of 
speech,  yet  Abel  after  he  was  slain 
speaks  unto  God,  and  God  acts  in  his 
behalf  as  if  he  were  still  living.  He 
avenges  his  blood  upon  Cain,  but  dead 
men  can  not  be  avenged,  and  God  is  not 
a  €k)d  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living. 

The  key  to  this  rendering  is  fur- 
nished in  X.  88,  in  that  passage  which 
is  the  proper  introduction  to  chapter 
xi.  :  **  But  my  righteous  one  shall  live 
by  faith.  **  The  promise  assured  to 
faith  is  life,  eternal  life,  that  life  to 
which  death  is  but  the  portal,  the  tran- 
sition. Faith  saves  the  soul  intact  (x. 
89)  whatever  may  happen  to  the  body. 

And  for  the  confirmation  of  it  one 
need  but  study  the  context.  Take 
Enoch,  the  next  example  of  faith.  As 
Abel  through  faith  lives  on  in  com- 
munion with  God,  so  by  faith  also 
Enoch  escaped  altogether  the  pains  of 
death.  Miraculously  exempted  from 
dissolution  he  passed  out  of  this  world 
alive.  He  was  lifted  above  the  power 
of  death  as  a  reward  of  his  faith  in  the 
living  God.  Faith  brings  us  into 
union  and  fellowship  with  God,  and 
those  united  to  the  living  God  can 
never  be  really  dead,  for  fellowship 
with  God  is  man's  true  destiny. 

Noah's  case  is  another  illustration  of 
the  death-conquering  power  of  faith. 
It  enabled  him  to  rescue  himself  and 
his  house  from  a  judgment  of  univer- 
sal death. 
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Lnd  80  the  thought  of  immortality 
oioates  the  entire  chapter.    Faith  is 

guarantee  and  the  condition  of 
mal  life.    When  Abraham  reached 

land  of  promise,  he,  along  with 
Etc  and  Jacob,  continued  to  dwell  in 
ts,  for  he  looked  for  the  city  which 
h  the  foundations.  They  sojourned 
Canaan  as  aliens,  the  instincts  of 
ir  faith  aspiring  to  a  higher  and 
venly  possession,  the  true  home  of 

soul.  ''Their  desires  reached  on 
I  upwards  to  the  eternal  city.  ^ 
V^ith  Ood  death  does  not  count. 
>m  Abraham  who  was  **  as  good  as 
d"*  sprang  so  many  as  the  stars  of 
ven  in  multitude,  and  as  the  sand 
ich  is  by  the  seashore,  innumerable, 
d  afterward  being  tried  he  "  offered 
Isaac '^  as  the  one  hope  of  the  fulfil- 
Qt  of  the  promise,  **  accounting  that 
1  is  able  to  raise  up,  even  from  the 
d.  ^  And  it  was  this  same  prospect 
ife  after  death,  ^  the  recompense  of 
^ard,  ^  which  inspired  and  sustained 
9es  in  declining  royal  honors,  in 
f erring  evil  treatment  with  Ood's 
»ple  rather  than  the  temporary  pleas- 
s  of  sin,  in  appropriating  the  re- 
ach of  Christ  rather  than  the  treas- 
s  of  Egypt.  Faith  triumphs  over 
th.  The  righteous — and  none  are 
bteous  but  by  faith— live  forever, 
el  tho  dead  retains  the  power  of 
ech,  a  voice  which  resounds  in  the 
of  Jehovah. 


E    TWENTT-SEOOND     PSALX— 
ICESSIAinO  XISSIONABT. 

Rev.   Canon  C.  H.  Mockridgb, 
D.D.,  Toronto. 

LMONG  the  passages  of  Scripture 
ich  are  called  Messianic  one  of  the 
jt  remarkable  is  the  Twenty-second 
Jm.  The  wording  of  it  must  sug- 
t  Messianic  thoughts  to  the  most 
lerficial  reader,  while  the  true  Chris- 
k  is  filled  with  wonder  and  awe  at 

accuracy  with  which  the  leading 
nts  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  are 
icipated  and  described.    As  far  as 

wording  goes  it  is  a  most  wonder- 


ful prophecy  of  the  dying  Christ,  and 
we  find  it  difiScult  to  believe  that  it 
was  written  hundreds  of  years 'before 
the  Christian  era.  There  is  nothing  to 
check  the  flow  of  ideas  which  come 
from  it  as  we  naturally  connect  it  with 
what  we  know  of  Christ.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  other  Psalms  which  are 
usually  considered  Messianic.  The 
Sixty -ninth  Psalm,  for  instance,  in  its 
first  part  is  most  striking  in  its  pro- 
phetic description  of  the  woes  of  Jesus : 
but  toward  the  end  it  speaks  in  a  man- 
ner somewhat  inconsistent  with  the 
forbearing  and  forgiving  nature  of 
Him  who  on  His  very  cross  cried  out, 
"Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do. " 

But  from  everything  of  a  denun- 
ciatory character  the  Twenty-second 
Psalm  is  entirely  free.  We  see  in  it  a 
simple  cry  of  wo,  full  of  points  marvel- 
ously  coinciding  with  the  events  of  the 
crucifixion.  We  seem  to  stand  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  whole  tragedy  and  to 
witness  the  unjust  sentence  carried  out 
to  its  bitter  end.  We  seem  to  see  the 
dying  Lord  hanging  on  the  cross  and 
to  hear  Him  quote  the  first  verse  of  the 
Psalm  as  he  crjes,  *'  My  Gk>d,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me.**  Then 
word  after  word  of  the  Psalm  seems 
laden  with  all  that  is  Messianic.  We 
stand  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  as  we 
hear  these  words,  **  I  am  a  very  scorn  of 
men  and  the  outcast  of  the  people," 
and  as  we  are  told  of  ''the  laughing 
him  to  scorn,  the  shooting  out  the  lip& 
the  shaking  the  heads  and  the  taunt, 
'He  trusted  in  Gfod  that  he  would  de- 
liver him,  let  him  deliver  him  if  be 
will  have  him, '  the  many  oxen  and  fat 
bulls  of  Bashan  closing  in  on  every  side, 
the  people  gaping  on  the  sufferer  as  it 
were  a  ramping  and  a  roaring  lion,  the 
council  of  the  wicked  laying  their 
deadly  siege,  the  piercing  of  the  hands 
and  the  feet,  the  parting  of  the  gar- 
ments and  casting  lots  upon  the  Tes- 
ture. "  All  these  are  in  such  strict 
harmony  with  the  story  of  the  cross  of 
Jesus  that,  for  the  true  believer,  it 
seems  little  more  than  necessary  to 
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read  the  Psalm  in  order  to  see  at  once 
its  strong  Messianic  character. 

And  yet  it  is  not  in  these  expressions 
that  the  deepest  Messianic  character  of 
the  Psahn  lies.  The  cold,  adyerse  rea- 
soning to  which  the  Bible  is  so  often 
subjected  would  reject  these  expres- 
sions as  mere  coincidences,  and  the 
true  believer  is  driven  to  see  if  there 
is  not  something  behind  them,  stri- 
king as  they  are,  which  may  be  readily 
made  a  leading  feature  of  the  Psalm. 
But  before  we  dismiss  them  we  may  at 
least  daim  that  they  are  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  incline  us  to  regard  them 
as  Messianic.  Here  is  a  document 
written  hundreds  of  years  before  the 
time  of  Christ.  It  contains  the  wail  of 
a  great  sufferer.  He  seems  to  cry 
from  the  very  depths  of  wo.  It  has  a 
fulfilment  afterward  in  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesus,  and  such  a  fulfilment  as  to  be 
most  striking.  It  furnishes  us  with 
most  excellent  and  appropriate 
thoughts  and  words  for  a  full  realiza- 
tion of  that  greatest  of  all  historic 
events^  the  crucifixion  of  **  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  king  of  the  Jews.  ** 

But  let  us  leave  these  words  for  the 
present.  Let  us  study  the  Psalm  more 
deeply.  Is  there  anything  apart  from 
the  cry  of  wo  and  the  piteous  descrip- 
tion of  grief  that  would  make  us  think 
that  the  Psalm  has  a  prophetical  refer- 
ence to  Christ?  We  think  there  is,  and 
that  we  have  it  in  the  words  of  the 
27th  verse : 

*^  AU  the  ends  of  the  world  shaUremem' 
her  themselves  and  be  turned  unto  the 
Lord,  cbjid  aU  the  kindreds  of  the  nations 
shaU  worship  "before  him,  ** 

These  words  bring  us  face  to  face 
with  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  Bible,  viz.,  the  occasional  out- 
bursts of  catholicity,  a  clear  indication 
of  a  universal  religion  for  man,  and  all 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  exclusive  peo- 
ple that  the  world  had  ever  seen.  The 
Jew  held  that  his  i)eople  alone  were 
God's  people  and  that  all  others  were 
aliens  and  strangers.  Jehovah  was  his 
GkKl :  He  was  not  the  God  of  the  Gen- 
tiles.    And   wherever  he  might  be, 


whether  in  his  own  land  or  in  captiv- 
ity, whether  in  joy  by  the  banks  of 
Jordan  or  in  grief  by  the  waters  of 
Babylon,  there  was  prominently  before 
him  the  fact  that  Jehovah  was  his 
Qod.  The  law  was  given  for  him  and 
not  for  the  Gentiles. 

However  we  may  admire  the  catho- 
licity of  Christianity,  that  principle 
which  leads  her  to  work  for  the  salva- 
tion of  all  men,  no  matter  what  their 
nationality  or  color,  to  a  similar  extent 
must  we  wonder  at  the  exclusiveness  of 
Judaism.  It  is  proverbial ;  it  is  a  fea- 
ture of  the  people.  They  were  taught 
it ;  they  thought  that  they  were  doing 
God  service  by  it.  He  had  said  that 
they  were  His  own  peculiar  people,  and 
in  this  they  gloried. 

Yet  side  by  side  with  this  there  is  an 
occasional  outlook  over  the  whole 
world,  an  occasional  yearning  ex- 
pressed for  the  salvation  of  all  people. 
The  exclusiveness  seems  for  a  moment 
to  be  forgotten ;  some  force  seems  to 
take  them  out  of  themselves  and  to  fix 
their  thoughts  upon  a  glowing  future 
when  the  world  should  be  filled  with  a 
universal  religion  founded  upon  a  be- 
lief in  the  God  whom  they  considered 
peculiarly  their  own.  How  often  such 
expressions  seem  to  break  forth  from 
their  prophets !  People  were  to  come 
from  afar  and  Gentiles  from  the  re- 
motest comers  of  the  earth  and  bow 
down  before  the  God  of  Jacob  I  The 
earth  was  to  be  full  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea.  And  there  is  room  for 
wonder  here. 

A  little  handful  of  people,  living  in 
a  land  not  much  larger  than  two  good- 
sized  counties,  unknown  and  despised, 
hated  by  others  as  much  as  they  hated 
them,  kept  crying  out  with  the  great- 
est confidence  that  the  God  they  wor- 
shiped would  be  worshiped  yet  by  the 
whole  world. 

It  is  in  a  broad  outlook  like  this  that 
we  are  to  seek  for  true  Messianic 
prophecy.  If  Christ  was  to  do  any- 
thing for  the  world  He  was  to  bring  it 
to  God,  to  Jehovah,  the  God  as  wor^^  ^ 
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sbiped  by  the  Jews.  And  all  this  we 
say  has  the  elemeDt  of  fulfilment  in  it 
in  the  Christian  religion. 

Jesus  taught  as  a  Jew.  He  not  only 
taught  man  to  love  God  and  to  do  his 
duty  to  Him  and  to  his  neighbor,  but 
His  meaning  was  clear  that  this  €k>d 
whom  He  taught  was  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

He  taught  the  moral  law  of  Israel 
and  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  Israel.  He 
clearly  made  every  effort  possible  with 
the  Israelites  first.  They  were  the 
children  who  were  entitled  to  the  bread 
of  heaven,  yet  in  the  end  His  commis- 
sion was  to  go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature. 
How  like  is  all  this  to  the  ancient  pro- 
phetical writings  of  the  Jews.  They 
saw  that  something  would  lead  to  the 
conversion  of  the  world.  They  saw, 
as  the  writer  of  the  Twenty-second 
Psalm  clearly  saw,  that  **  All  the  ends 
of  the  world  should  remember  and  turn 
unto  Jehovah,  and  all  the  kindreds  of 
the  nations  should  worship  before 
him. " 

It  is  this  which  shows  the  great  won- 
der of  this  wonderful  Psalm.  It  is 
this  which  shows  it  to  be  not  only 
Messianic  but  missionary.  It  is  not  so 
much,  after  all,  the  startling  cry,  ''My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
mel"  nor  yet  those  weighty  expres- 
sions which  culminate  in  the  piercing 
of  the  hands  and  the  feet  and  the  part- 
ing of  the  garments  and  the  casting 
lots  upon  the  vesture.  It  is  not  all 
this,  striking  as  any  one  of  these  ex- 
pressions is,  overwhelming  as  they  are 
when  taken  together,  which  mainly 
stamps  this  Psalm  as  the  word  of  God 
foretelling  the  Messiah  which  was  to 
come,  as  it  is  the  confident  assurance 
that  all  the  nations  of  the  world  were 
yet  to  bow  down  before  Jehovah.  For 
we  must  consider  that  at  the  time  these 
words  were  written  nothing  could  well 
be  more  unlikely  than  the  fulfilment 
of  such  a  presumptuous  prophecy  as 
that.  Apparently  it  was  a  bold,  un- 
warrantable utterance  wholly  without 
the  least  probability  of  fulfilment. 


Indeed  we  are  at  a  loss,  on  natural 
grounds,  to  account  for  this  utterance 
in  such  a  Psalm  as  this  we  are  consid- 
ering. What  apparently  has  it  to  do 
with  the  main  character  and  drift  of 
the  Psalm  ?  What  has  it  to  do  with  the 
abject  misery  and  suffering  with  which 
it  commenced?  Here  we  have  a  suf- 
ferer crying  for  help  in  the  most  pite- 
ous tones  imaginable.  He  is  seen 
writhing  in  the  midst  of  utter  wo. 
Then,  having  poured  out  his  soul  in 
grief  he  turns  to  prayer,  and  that  prayer 
gradually  seems  to  refresh  his  soul. 
The  poor  weary  one  brightens  with 
hope  until,  at  the  27th  verse,  he  calls 
out,  as  if  the  goal  of  his  grief  had  been 
reached  and  the  object  of  his  wo  at- 
tained, "  All  the  ends  of  the  world  shall 
remember  themselves  and  turn  imto  the 
Lord!" 

Here  is  a  gradual  leading  up  from 
the  very  lowest  form  of  suffering  and 
grief  to  the  highest  dream  of  the  most 
loving  child  of  God.  Why  are  these 
two  things  connected  together?  Why 
does  this  Psalm  change  its  tone  in  this 
marked  and  extraordinary  way?  Is 
there  not  a  correspondence  here  too 
vivid,  too  unexpected  to  be  a  mere  co- 
incidence, between  the  cross  and  pas- 
sion of  the  Lord  Christ,  followed  as  it 
was  by  the  speedy  conversion  of  the 
old  Roman  Empire,  in  which  **  all  the 
kindreds  of  the  nations'*  soon  bowed 
down  before  the  Lord  God  Jehovah? 

For  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

He  hangs  upon  the  gibbet  of  shame 
in  the  ''Place  of  a  Skull. "  He  seems 
to  have  no  friends,  no  power.  A  thief 
hangs  on  one  side  of  Him  and  a  thief 
on  the  other.  There  is  no  man  to  pity 
Him.  He  is  a  poor  sufferer  whom 
every  one  seems  to  hate.  He  feels  it  all 
keenly.  God  even  seems  to  have  left 
Him.  His  cry  is  that  of  a  Psalm  of 
old,  "My  God,  my  God, why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me?" 

Turn  we  now  from  this  dark  scene 
and  look  out  beyond  it.  far  beyond  it 
Indeed,  let  us  look  around  us  where 
we  are.     The  world  is  nearly  1,900 
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ears  older;  every  comer  of  it  nearly 
iS  been  discovered  and  explored ;  peo- 
e  in  vast  numbers  are  running  to  new 
Qds  to  make  homes  for  themselves; 
ey  carry  with  them  a  strong  and 
>werful  religion,  claiming  the  poor 
iferer  of  the  cross  as  their  own 
ivior  and  Redeemer.  Tho  bom  of 
Jewish  maiden  they  worship  Him 
God,  and  they  proclaim  Him  where- 
er  they  go.  His  shameful  death  is 
A  felt  to  be  a  disgrace.  On  the  con- 
ury  it  is  rejoiced  at  and  gloried  in. 
en  hazard  their  lives  to  teadi  different 
ktions  about  Him.  Efforts  are  made 
all  directions  through  churches,  so- 
fties, and  individuals  to  teach  the 
^me  of  the  crucified  One.  Whether  to 
ws  or  to  heathens,  whether  to  white 
black,  the  news  that  He  who  once 
Eis  a  sufferer  in  Golgotha  is  now 
ing  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  is  be- 
g  preached. 

Could  there  be  a  more  striking  an- 
liesis  than  this?  On  the  one  hand  a 
K>r,  bleeding  sufferer,  hanging  on  a 
OSS,  vdthout  the  faintest  show  of 
»wer  ar  influence.  On  the  other  hand 
is  name  of  this  same  person  known 
idely  throughout  the  world,  with  one 
ing  only  preventing  all  people  from 
lowing  Him,  and  that  is  the  miser- 
»le  supineness  of  the  great  bulk  of 
ose  who  profess  His  name.  The 
uisition  from  gloom  to  glory  seen  in 
e  Twenty -second  Psalm  represents 
ith  striking  fidelity  the  transition 
[>m  gloom  to  glory  as  developed  in 
e  history  of  Jesus  Christ  and  that 
eat  religion  which  sprang  from  His 
.me.  Here  we  have  a  great  brother- 
od  which  speaks  peace  on  earth,  good 
ill  toward  men ;  it  has  already  dealt 
e  death-blow  to  slavery  and  is  con- 
intly  striving  to  conquer  cruelty  and 
ce;  it  is  gradually  leading  men  to 
)eat  their  swords  into  plowshares 
id  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks 
id  to  learn  war  no  more,  **  and  we 
ive  all  this  springing  from  a  woful 
y,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
rsaken  me?" 
And  the  prophet  of  old  sang  this 


with  the  inspiration  of  God  resting 
upon  him  when  he  foretold  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world  to  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
even  to  the  extent  of  all  kindreds  of 
the  earth,  coming  forth  from  misery 
which  no  cry  could  better  describe 
than  the  words  with  which  he  began  to 
write,  the  cry  of  desertion  at  the  hands 
of  God. 

This  surely  is  the  true  wonder  of  the 
Twenty-second  Psalm.  It  is  not  only 
Messianic  but  it  is  missionary.  Those 
who  go  forth  to  preach  Christ,  and  the 
Christ  crucified  are  hastening  the  ful- 
.  filment  of  the  prophet's  words.  When 
will  Christians  generally  catch  that  en- 
thusiasm which  will  lead  them  t6  march 
on  and  claim  the  distant  lands  for  their 
Lord?  Those  who  are  not  missionary 
have  not  yet  caught  the  true  spirit  of 
Him  who  bowed  His  head  upon  the 
cross.  Their  own  congregation ;  their 
own  little  locality— awful  selfishness  I 
When  will  they  shake  it  off?  When 
will  they  understand  what  it  is  that  the 
Lord  requires  of  them?  It  is  but  a 
simple  lesson.  It  is  that  they  should 
think  of  their  fellow  men.  Long  ago 
the  prophets  urged  this ;  later  on  Jesus 
urged  it ;  later  still  His  apostles  urged 
it  and  noble  bands  of  missionaries 
which  sprang  from  them  urged  it,  and 
we  must  urge  it  and  practise  it.  God 
is  waiting  for  this.  His  purpose  is 
that  all  nations  shall  remember  them- 
selves and  turn  to  Him.  And  it  is  al- 
lowed us  to  help  to  work  this  purpose 
out.  Grand  privilege  I  Pray  we  that 
the  hearts  of  God's  people  may  be 
touched  ever  more  and  more  in  favor  of 
missionary  work;  that  they  may  see 
that  in  this  work  they  are  helping  God, 
and  that  the  work  itself  is  the  very 
same  work  which  the  poor  sufferer  of 
the  Twenty-second  Psalm  saw  as  he 
struggled  from  fearful  wo  to  the 
marvelous  light,  than  which  none 
could  be  brighter,  represented  by  the 
words : 

"All  the  ends  of  the  world  shall  re- 
member and  tum  unto  the  Lord,  and 
all  the  kindreds  of  the  nations  shall 
worship  before  him. " 
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Second    and    Third    Historical 
Qtoup»— March. 

Second  Historical  Ghroup. 

Period  of  the  Theocratic  Monarchy. 

Under  the  Strict  Theocracy  the 
ChoseD  People  reached  the  coDdition 
of  absolute  individualism  and  an- 
archism (Judges  zvii.  6;  zxi.  25). 

Politically,  the  time  had  come 
for  Government  by  a  Theocratic 
Monarchy,  which  was  at  the  same  time 
limited  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  the 
written  national  constitution. 

Beligiously  there  were  added  the 
Temple  with  its  imposing  worship, 
and  the  Prophet  as  a  new  spiritual 
agency. 

The  object  of  the  Theocratic  Mon- 
archy, as  of  the  Strict  Theocracy,  was 
to  bring  the  Chosen  People  back  to 
Obedience  to  Jehovah,  or  to  restore 
the  Kingdom  of  God  on  Earth. 

The  story  of  the  Monarchy  is 
told  in  three  Double  Books  (origi- 
nally single) —-Samuel,  Kings,  Chron- 
icles. These  Books  are  the  record  of 
the  Institution,  Trial,  and  Failure 
of  the  Monarchy,  with  merely  an 
earthly  monarch  at  its  head.  The 
Prophets  whose  Written  Prophecies 
represent  the  later  phases  of  devel- 
opment in  this  period  bring  it  to  a 
close  by  foretelling  and  pointing  the 
Chosen  People  to  the  Messiah,  the 
Divine  King,  who  should  set  up  a 
spiritual  and  tmiversal  Kingdom 
and  write  His  laws  in  the  hearts  of  the 
People  (Jeremiah  xxxi.  83,  84,  cited 
in  Hebrews  X.  16,  17). 

Samuel— Pirst  Double  Book  of  the 
Monarchy. 

The  Books  of  Samuel  constitute 
the  Book  of  the  Establishment  of 
the  Monarchy. 

The  Two  Books  naturally  fall  into 
Three   Parts,    connected    with    the 


names  of  the  Three  Men — ft^mnAi^ 
Saul,  David. 

Part  First.— Samuel,  the  Proph- 
et, and  the  restoration  and  guidance  of 
the  discredited  Theocracy  through  his 
instrumentality.    Chapters  L-XIL 

Part  Second.— Saul,  the  King 
after  the  People's  Heart,  and  the 
History  of  his  kingdom  from  his  acces- 
sion till  his  death.    1  Sam.  xiii.-xzxi. 

Part  Third.— David,  the  King 
after  God's  own  Heart,  the  father  of 
the  Covenant  line  of  Kings,  with  the 
history  of  his  reign.    2  Sam.  i.-xxiv. 

Kings— Second  Double  Book  of  the 
Monarchy. 

The  Books  of  Kings  constitute  the 
Book  of  Jehovah's  Covenant  Care 
over  the  Kings,  the  descendants  and 
anointed  successors  of  David,  in  ac- 
cordance with  His  promise  to  David 
(2  Samuel  xvii.  12-15)  and  the  condi- 
tions attached. 

They  take  up  the  history  of  the  King- 
dom in  its  greatest  glory,  as  David 
turns  it  over  to  Solomon,  record  its 
subdivision  into  two  separate  King- 
doms under  Solomon's  successor,  and 
then  trace  their  gradual  declension  till 
the  abolition  of  the  kingly  office  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  The  Books  faith- 
fully portray  the  Successive  Kings 
of  the  Two  Kingdoms,  recording 
such  events  as  had  a  special  reference 
to  the  covenant  relation  and  conditi<Hi 
of  the  Kings. 

The  Books  of  Kings  fall  naturally 
into  Three  Parts,  corresponding  wiUi 
the  Three  Periods  of  the  History, 
or  the  three  phases  successively  as- 
samed  by  the  kingly  office. 

Part  First.— The  Beign  of  Solo- 
mon.   1  Kings  i.-xi. 

Part  Second.— The  Contempora- 
neous History  of  the  Separated 
Kingdoms,  till  the  destruction  of  Is- 
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lel   by   Assyria.    1  Kings  zii.  to  2 
[ings  xvii. 

Part  Third.-— The  History  of  the 
Uxigdom  of  Judah  until  its  dissolu- 
lon  and  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  2 
[ings  xviii.-xxv. 

hronicles— Third    Books    of    the 
Monarchy. 

Tbe  Books  of  Ohronides  constitute 
^e  Book  of  God's  Covenant  Oare 
ver  the  Ohosen  People.  Tbe  Books 
ill  naturally  into  Four  Parts : 

Part  First.— The  (Genealogies, 
resenting  the  various  Jewish  Lines  of 
descent,  from  Adam  to  Ezra.  1  Chron- 
des  i.-iz.  This  embraces  various 
fenealogies,  doubtless  drawn  from  the 
ther  Scriptures  and  from  the  national 
scords  and  intended  to  prepare  for  the 
Restoration  and  the  Advent. 

Part  Second.-— The  Beign  of  Da- 
id.    1  Chron.  x.-xxix.— It  embraces: 

(1)  The  Establishment  of  Jerusa- 
sm  as  the  future  religious  center,  with 
le  Ark  of  the  Covenant  as  the  center 
f  blessing  and  Throne  of  Jehovah. 

(2)  The  Glory  of  David  in  the  con- 
uest  of  the  country  and  the  prepara- 
lon  for  the  Temple. 

(3)  David's  religious,  civil,  and 
lilitary  organization  of  the  Kingdom 
>r  Solomon,  and  the  consecration  and 
lauguration  of  Solomon. 

Part  Third.— The  Beign  of  Solo- 
ion.  2  Chron.  i.-ix.  It  records  Solo- 
ion's  Wisdom  and  Glory  in  connec- 
lon  with  the  building  and  dedication 
f  the  Temple,  and  his  subsequent  en- 
jrprise,  wealth,  and  greatness. 

Part  Fourth.— The  History  of  the 
Lingdom  of  Judah  after  the  separa- 
ion  from  IsraeL  2  Chron.  x.-xxxvi. 
t  embraces  the  story  of  the  Theo- 
ratic  Kings,  in  the  line  of  David, 
iving  special  prominence  to  the  pe- 
lods  of  Reformation  and  Revival  of 
eal  for  the  Lord,  under  Asa,  Jehosha- 
hat,  and  Josiah,  and  concluding  with 
lie  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
laptivity  of  seventy  years,  as  fulfilling 
be  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xx.  9-12) , 
nd  the  Decree  of  Cyrus  for  the  rebuild- 


ing of  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  as  a 
**  House  of  God  "  or  religious  center. 

Differences  between  Kings  and 
Chronicles. 
Altho  the  two— Kings  and  Chroni- 
cles—are looked  upon  as  being  so  much 
alike,  they  are  really  very  different. 
We  have  in — 

1.  Kings— Jehovah's  Covenant  Care 
over  the  Kings  in  fulfilment  of  the 
Promise  to  David. 

Chronicles — Jehovah '  s  Covenan  t 
Care  over  His  Chosen  People  in  fulfil- 
ment of  His  Promise  to  Abraham. 

2.  King^s — the  great  political  and 
royal  events  and  triumphs. 

Chronicles — the  Divine  care  over 
the  Chosen  People  in  their  religious 
life  and  service. 

8.  Kings — the  history  of  the  Kings 
both  of  Judah  and  Israel. 

Chronicles — the  history  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah  only. 

4.  King^s — the  History  of  the  Kings 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Babylonish 
Captivity  when  the  Monarchy  ended. 

Chronicles — ^the  history  of  the 
House  of  David  and  the  Covenant 
Ones,  beyond  the  Judgment  and  Cap- 
tivity, till  the  Decree  of  Cyrus  for  the 
Restoration  of  the  Remnant. 

5.  Kings — makes  no  provision  for 
the  Restoration  of  the  People. 

Chronicles — one  chief  aim  is  to  pre- 
pare for  the  Restoration  of  the  Jews  to 
Canaan,  and  for  the  future  Messiah. 
Hence,  the  records  and  genealogies, 
tribal  and  family,  Levitical  and  priest- 
ly, royal  and  Messianic. 

In  general.  Chronicles  emphasizes 
the  covenant,  religious,  and  spiri- 
tual features  of  the  period  of  the 
Monarchy. 

In  the  First  Phase  of  the  History, 
the  Strict  Theocracy  was  shown  to 
be  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  unspir- 
itual  Israel.  In  the  Second  Phase 
the  same  has  been  shown  true  of  the 
Theocratic  Monarchy. 

Third  Historical  Group. 
Period  of  Foreign  Bule.    The  fail- 
ure of  the  Theocratic  Monarchy  demon - 
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strated  the  hopelessness  of  taij  suooess- 
fbl  developmeDt  of  the  Covenant  Re- 
ligion, or  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom of  €k3d  on  earth,  under  the  rule  of 
the  Kings.  Jehovah  removed  His 
throne  from  the  earth  so  far  as  His 
earthly  goTemment  was  concerned— 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  had  been 
destroyed — and  transferred  the  civil 
power  to  the  Gentiles,  who  were 
henceforth  to  rule  over  His  people,  of 
whom  only  a  Remnant  was  to  be 
brought  back  to  the  Promised  Land. 
The  judgments  of  Jehovah,  and  the 
Foreign  Rule  that  followed  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Monarchy,  led  to  two 
noteworthy  results : 

1.  The  return  of  a  pious  Remnant 
of  the  Chosen  People  to  Canaan. 

2.  The  restoration  of  the  Temple  as 
a  Religious  Center  for  the  world,  under 
Gentile  control  and  protection. 

The  story  of  the  restoration  and 
extension  is  told  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, in  its  beginnings  only,  in  Three 
Historical  Books— Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
Esther. 

Ezra— First    Book    of    Foreign 
Bule. 

The  Book  of  Ezra— which  continues 
Chronicles— relates  the  Betum  of 
the  Benmant  of  Jews  to  Jerusalem ; 
in  two  successive  migrations  with  an 
interval  of  seventy-eight  years,  and  the 
Bebuilding  of  the  Temple  as  a  fu- 
ture religious  center  for  the  race. 

King  Cyrus,  who  had  been  pre- 
designated  by  Isaiah  (Isa.  zliv.  28  and 
xlv.  1)  as  the  restorer  of  Israel,  was 
now  appointed  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Jehovah  to  perform  the  work  of  res- 
toration. In  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
over  Babylon,  B.C.  686,  Cyrus  gave 
permission  to  the  captives  to  return  to 
Jerusalem.  A  Bemnant,  made  up 
chiefly  of  the  poorer  and  more  relig- 
ious of  the  people,  took  advantage  of 
the  permission,  and  a  prince  royal, 
Zerubbabel,  led  the  First  Migration 
of  48,260  Jews,  bearing  5,400  vessels 
of  the  Temple,  to  *  Jerusalem.  Prob- 
ably not  more  than  one  sixth  of  the 


Jews  returned,  the  remainder  constitu* 
ting  thereafter  the  Diaspora,  or  Jews 
of  the  Dispersion.  The  High  Priest 
Joshua  was  one  of  those  who  re- 
turned. The  Temple  was  completed 
and  dedicated,  b.c.  516,  without  the 
glory  of  the  Old  Temple. 

Of  the  next  almost  sixty  years  the 
Scriptures  have  no  record.  Great 
changes  doubtless  took  place  in  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  who  remained 
abroad.  It  was  probably  in  this  inter- 
val that  Esther  the  Jewess  had  been 
queen  of  Xerxes  I.  and  Mordecai  his 
prime  minister,  and  the  events  re- 
corded in  the  Book  of  Esther  had 
lifted  the  Jews  to  a  place  of  power  and 
prestige  in  the  great  World  Empire. 
In  B.C.  458,  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
probably  the  son  of  Xerxes  and 
Esther,  issued  a  Commission  to 
Ezra,  the  Priest  and  Scribe,  a  great 
expert  in  the  Law,  to  lead  a  Second 
Migration  to  Jerusalem.  Ezra  went 
up  to  Jerusalem,  accompanied  by 
about  7,000  Jews.  By  a  decree  of  the 
King  he  thoroughly  restored  the  Jew- 
ish constitution  and  worship.  The 
King  also  commanded  that  tiie  Gen- 
tiles should  be  proselyted.  Ezra  per- 
formed a  work  second  only  to  that 
of  Moses,  in  restoring  the  Jewish 
system  and  completing  the  canon  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

The  Book  of  Ezra,  as  the  history  of 
the  two  migrations,  falls  naturally 
into  Two  Parts : 

Part  First. — The  Rebuilding  and 
Dedication  of  the  Temple,  under  Ze- 
rubbabel.   Chap,  i.-vi. 

Part  Second.— Ezra's  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  with  the  work  of  Reforma- 
tion and  Restoration  wrought  by  him. 
Chap,  vii.-x. 

Nehemiah— Second  Book  of  FOr- 
ei^Bule. 

In  the  ancient  Canon  of  Scriptures 
Nehemiah  was  joined  to  Ezra,  and 
sometimes  called  the  Second  Book  of 
Ezra.  After  the  reestablishment  of 
the  Mosaic  institutions,  there  remained 
a  final  work  to  be  accomplished :  the 
establishment  of  the    Necessaiy 
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Defenses  against  the  foes  of  the 
Chosen  People,  especially  against  those 
that  immediately  surrounded  Jerusa- 
lem. King  Artazerzes  commissioned 
Nehemiah,  his  cup-bearer,  to  perform 
this  work.  The  Book  records  the  his- 
tory of  the  agency  of  Nehemiah  in  Be- 
building  the  Walls  of  Jerusalem 
for  the  defense  of  the  Temple  against 
the  enemies  in  the  troublous  times 
through  which  they  were  to  pass  in 
the  centuries  before  the  Advent,  and 
in  Bestoring  the  Civil  Condition  of 
the  People,  under  the  Gentiles,  for  the 
protection  of  the  religious  system  and 
the  maintenance  of  order.  The  ad- 
ministration of  Nehemiah  began  about 
twelve  years  after  the  close  of  the  Book 
of  Ezra,  and  probably  covered  a  period 
of  about  thirty-six  years.  After  he 
had  completed  the  walls  and  inner  de- 
fenses of  the  Temple  and  City,. Nehe- 
miah proceeded  to  Beestablish  the 
Jewish  Nation,  to  furnish  an  outward 
defense  beyond  the  City  Walls. 

The  Book  may  be  regarded  as  made 
up  of  Three  Parts : 

Part  First.— The  Work  of  Nehe- 
miah in  Rebuilding  the  Wall  of  Jeru- 
salem and  increasing  its  population.' 
Chap,  i.-ii. 

Part  Second.— The  Religious  Ser- 
vices and  Renewal  of  the  Covenant. 
Chap,  viii.-z. 

Part  Third.— The  Work  of  Organ- 
izing the  People  for ,  their  future 
Guardianship  of  the  Divine  Religion, 
uid  the  Reformation  of  various  abuses. 
Chap,  zi.-ziii. 

The  history  recorded  by  Ezra  and 
N'ehemiah  leaves  the  returned  Rem- 
oant  in  the  Promised  Land,  at  the 
very  Center  of  the  Old  World,  with- 
out the  Throne  of  God  or  David,  to 
become  in  time  the  center  of  the 
Synagogr  System  which  was  to  con- 
nect it  with  all  the  Gentile  world,  in 
preparing  for  the  Advent. 

Esther— Third  Book  of  Foreign 
Bule. 

Esther  gives  a  glimpse  of  the 
Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  under  the 


hand  of  God  and  the  special  objects  of 
His  care.  It  is  the  Book,  not  of  open 
manifestation— the  name  of  God  does 
not  occur  in  it— but  rather  of  the  pro- 
vidential care  of  God  over  the  Chosen 
People  as  scattered  abroad  over  the 
whole  eastern  world,  and  as  ezhibited 
in  one  of  the  Greatest  Crises  of 
Jewish  History.  When  Xerzes  had 
decreed  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  and 
their  religion,  they  were  saved  by  the 
interposition  of  bis  Queen,  ^Esther, 
whose  son,  Artazerzes  Lougimanus, 
was  instrumental  later  in  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  Jews  in  Judea.  It  is 
probably  because  of  its  close  connec- 
tion with  these  events,  that  the  mate- 
rial of  the  Book  of  Esther— appar- 
ently taken  from  the  Persian  court 
records,  possibly  made  by  Mordecai — 
was  incorporated  in  the  Canon  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

The  Book  of  Esther  may  be  divided 
into  Three  Parts : 

Part  First.  The  Elevation  of 
.  Esther,  a  Jewess,  foster-daughter  of 
Mordecai,  to  be  Queen  of  Ahasuerus 
(Xerzes)  in  place  of  the  deposed 
Yashti,  and  Mordecai 's  discovery  of  a 
plot  to  destroy  Ahasuerus.    Ch.  i.-ii. 

Part  Second.  The  Ezaltation  of 
Haman,  an  Agagite  and  mortal  enem^ 
of  the  Jews ;  his  jealousy  of  Mordecai, 
and  his  plot  to  destroy  him  and  all  the 
Jews ;  the  defeat  of  the  plot  and  ezal- 
tation of  Mordecai  to  be  Prime  Minis- 
ter.    Ch.  iii.-vii. 

Part  Third.  The  Counter  Decree 
permitting  the  Jews  to  resist ;  its  suc- 
cessful ezecution ;  and  the  institution 
of  the  Feast  of  Purim  to  celebrate  the 
deliverance.     Ch.  viii.-z. 

The  Book  of  Esther  brings  to  a 
close  the  Historical  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  Historical  Phase 
of  Jewish  development.  The  Strict 
Theocracy  and  the  Theocratic  Mon- 
archy having  been  found  wanting,  the 
Chosen  People  passed  under  the  politi- 
cal control  of  the  great  World -Mon- 
archies that  were  to  contend  for  su- 
premacy and  universal  sway  for 
centuries  to  come.  The  outcome  of 
the  course  of  training  will  be  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  result 
of  the  work  of  the  Poets  and  the 
Prophets. 

The  works  already  referred  to  as  au- 
thorities will  serve  as  aids  and  guides 
in  studying  these  Historical  Books. 
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PASTORAL    SECTION. 


An  Institntional  Ohuroh. 

Bt  Rby.  Russell  H.  Conwell, 
D.D.,*  Pastor  of  thb  Baptist 
Temple,  Philadelphia. 

Evert  Christian  believes  that  the 
followers  of  the  Lord  should  imitate 
His  example.  If  Jesus  were  living 
among  us  to-day  He  would  do  as  He 
did  when  on  earth,  with  such  modifi- 
cations and  adaptations  of  methods  as 
the  changed  surroundings  made  fitting. 
He  **went  about  doing  good."  In 
what  special  lines ?  "'  Jesus  went  about 
all  Galilee,  teaching  in  their  syna- 
gogues, and  preaching  the  Gospel  of 
the  kingdom,  and  healing  all  manner 
of  sickness,  and  all  manner  of  diseases 
among  the  people. "     (Matt.  iv.  28.) 

The  Baptist  Temple  is  organized  and 
carried  on  with  a  special  view  to  fol- 
low out  these  three  lines  of  Christ-like 
work. 

The  great  central  idea  of  building  up 
a  church  is  to  get  each  member  of  the 
church  to  do  some  particular  kind  of 
work.  The  Baptist  Temple  is  what 
is  called  an  institutional  church,  and 
such  a  church,  properly  speaking,  is 
one  that  is  doing  this  Ulnity  of  work 
which  characterized  Jesus  Christ: 
first,  teaching  the  ignorant;  second, 
healing  the  sick ;  third,  preaching  the 
Gospel.  We  are  at  work  on  these  three 
ideas  all  the  time,  and  we  raise  a  great 
many  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  for 
teaching  the  ignorant  and  healing  the 
sick.  Our  money  is  raised  by  collec- 
tions, except  that  we  assign  a  seat  to 
each  member  of  the  church  and  he 
pays  what  he  can  afford,  a  regular 
yearly  sum  agreed  upon,  payable 
weekly.  We  do  not  rely  upon  rich 
members  for  our  contributions.  It  is 
the  small  sums  that  make  the  ag- 
gregate.     Our  church  property  cost 

*  An  interview  with  Gtoorge  J.  Manson. 
In  the  February  number  of  the  Homilktio 
Revibw,  Mr.  Moody  referred  to  Dr.  Oonwell 
as  one  of  the  moat  suooeaiful  men  engaged 
in  ohurch  work. 


$260,000,  the  college  adjoining  cost 
9125.000.  Practically,  we  began  on 
nothing  and  have  had  no  large  gifts 
to  help  us  along. 

When  we  were  building  the  college 
we  raised  |6,000  by  a  method  known 
as  ''the  talent  penny. **  Four  thou- 
sand new  cents  were  obtained  at  the 
mint  and  were  given  to  applicants  of 
all  ages,  of  all  kinds.  Each  talent  was 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  on  which  were 
printed  these  sentences:  ''Take  this 
envelope  home.  It  contains  One  Tal- 
ent for  your  use.  Do  whatever  you 
choose  with  it ;  for  by  it  you  can  test 
your  own  heart  and  practically  pre- 
dict your  own  fortune.  Read  Matt. 
XXV.  14-80.  **  The  people  sold  their 
talents  at  a  premium  and  invested  the 
money  thus  gained  in  many  curious 
ways.  Men,  women,  and  children  were 
engaged  in  the  work.  For  instance, 
one  man  put  his  talent  in  a  neat  book, 
took  it  to  his  office,  and  exhibited  bis 
"  talent"  at  a  nickel  a  " peep. "  A  den- 
tist bought  of  a  fellow-dentist  one 
cent's  worth  of  cement  filling  mate- 
rial. By  and  by  he  used  it,  giving  his 
labor  and  getting  fifty  cents  for  his 
work.  With  this  sum  he  bought  fifty 
cents'  worth  of  a  better  filling,  part  of 
which  he  used,  again  giving  his  labor, 
and  from  this  work  he  returned  three 
dollars,  with  "  more  to  follow.  "  There 
were  many  curious  incidents  growing 
out  of  the  investment  and  reinvestment 
of  these  "talents." 

The  power  of  prayer  has  been  illus- 
trated in  the  upbuilding  of  this 
church.  I  mention  one  fact,  in  no 
boasting  spirit  but  because  it  may  be 
suggestively  helpful  to  other  pastors. 
When  we  were  building  our  churdi, 
every  week  for  five  years,  seven  per- 
sons, no  more  and  no  less,  arose  to  ask 
for  prayers  or  to  make  application  to 
be  admitted  to  church  membership. 
This  singular  fact  became  generally 
known,  and  correspondents  would  write 
to  us  giving  instances  in  which  the 
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iumber  seven  had  borne  some  peculiar 
Murt  This  incident  gave  us  courage 
o  go  on  with  our  enterprise,  which 
ttherwise  might  have  been  abandoned. 
The  actual  membership  of  the  church 

8  2.446;  its  seating  capacity  8,185, 
nd  l,aOO  extra  chairs.  There  are  280 
oices  in  the  choir,  1,900  children  in 
he  Sabbath-school,  about  1,200  per- 
ons  in  the  pastor's  Bible  class,  and  at 
he  Friday-evening  prayer-meeting  it 

9  not  uncommon  for  the  attendance  to 
each  1,600. 

Those  who  object  to  the  institu- 
ional  church  have  a  false  idea  of 
rhat  such  a  church  should  be.  They 
hink  that  such  a  church  is  started  for 
ensation,  show,  and  display.  Some- 
imes  people  get  that  idea  of  the  Bap- 
ist  Temple  which  has  often  been  mis- 
epresented.  Our  methods  are  all 
piritual,  the  church  is  founded  on  a 
piritual  "basis,  and  no  week  goes  by 
bat  people  do  not  rise  for  prayers  at 
lur  weekly  meetings. 

I  once  said  on  this  subject:  ''The 
Hiurch  of  Christ  should  be  so  con- 
[ucted  always  as  to  save  the  largest 
lumber  of  souls,  and  in  the  saving  of 
ouls  the  institutional  church  may  be 
f  great  assistance.  It  is  of  little  mat- 
er what  your  theories  are  or  what 
line  are;  Qod,  in  His  providence,  is 
loving  His  church  onward  and  mov- 
ng  it  upward  at  the  same  time,  ad- 
usting  it  to  new  situations,  fitting  it 
0  new  conditions  and  to  advancing 
ivilization,  requiring  us  to  use  the 
ew  instrumentalities  He  has  placed 
Q  our  hands  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
be  greatest  number  of  human  souls. " 

My  sermons  grow  out  of  my  work, 
fhich  occupies  all  of  my  time.  I  do 
ot  prepare  them  and  preach  topically 
r  textually;  for  subjects  I  depend 
ipon  the  impulse  and  the  needs  of 
be  time.  I  think  we  place  too  much 
lei)endence  on  preaching,  i.e.,  on 
^reaching  from  the  pulpit.  I  believe 
Q  individual  preaching,  and  church- 
lembers  ought  to  do  more  of  such  work 
ban  they  do.  We  aim  to  preach  to 
idividuals  in  conversation  personally. 


Each  member  of  the  church  is  < 
gaged  in  some  special  work.  Wh 
he  Joins  the  church  he  is  given 
pamphlet  containing  a  list  of  our  d 
ferent  enterprises  and  brief  sugg 
tions  as  to  the  kind  of  work  that  c 
be  done  in  each. 

The  prayer-meeting  I  conduct  in  1 
old-fashioned  way  of  prayer,  readi 
the  Scriptures,  and  then  leaving  it 
the  i)eople  to  take  care  of.  Ma 
times  we  have  a  gathering  of  2,000 
more.  As  I  have  said,  we  resort  to 
sensational  methods  and  never  adv 
tise  a  sermon  or  a  service. 

The  Sunday-school  is  conducted 
the  old-fashioned  plan.  We  fill  1 
building  full  of  scholars. 

I  repeat,  individual  work  is  \ 
secret  of  all  this  growth  and  sucoe 
The  minister  don't  make  it.  He 
something  like  the  superintendent  o 
factory,  and  the  people  are  all  enga^ 
in  the  work.  I  scarcely  ever  go  ii 
the  Sunday-school,  and  yet  I  know  1 
good  work  it  is  doing  from  the 
quiries  I  ha^e  from  its  members  in 
gard  to  joining  the  church.  The  Si 
day-school  is  the  great  feeder  to  1 
church.  We  have  intelligent  Sundi 
school  teachers,  but  consecrated  teai 
ers,  I  find,  do  the  best  work.  It  is  i 
so  much  intelligence  as  goodness  tl 
tells.  In  church  or  Sunday-school 
are  never  troubled  about  the  *^  Hig] 
Criticism. "  We  take  the  Bible  to 
true  and  go  along  in  our  work.  I  ^ 
brought  up  a  Methodist,  and  I  beli( 
in  the  plain,  old-fashioned  preaching 
Jesus  Christ  as  a  Savior,  and  I  do  i 
think  it  requires  any  great  degree 
organization  or  of  learning  to  pres 
the  Gospel  truth,  altho  such  thii 
«re  helps  and  we  want  to  use  them 
the  highest  degree  that  we  can. 

We  do  not  have  inquiry-room  8 
vices  to  any  extent,  because  a  mem 
usually  meets  any  person  that  coi 
forward  for  prayers  and  talks  to  li 
individually  and  personally.  We  fli 
therefore,  that  we  do  not  need  the  i 
mality  of  an  inquiry-room. 

We  have  reading-rooms,  a  gym 
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sium,  etc.»  but  eyerything  of  that  kind 
is  subordinate  to  the  spiritual  needs  of 
the  church.  We  believe  in  such 
things,  but  they  must  be  kept  in  their 
proper  place.  There  is  great  danger 
of  churches  overdoing  the  matter  of 
amusements.  Such  matters  are  to  be 
governed  with  a  strong  hand,  or  else 
they  will  lead  the  church  over  to  the 
world  instead  of  being  a  means,  as  such 
things  should  be,  of  bringing  the  world 
into  the  church.  The  apostle's  in- 
junction is,  *'Be  not  unequally  yoked 
together  with  unbelievers;"  if  yoU 
are  going  to  be  yoked  together  with 
them  be  sure  that  you  can  handle  them. 
The  deacons  and  the  elders  of  the 
church  must  look  after  the  entertain- 
ments; the  spiritual  forces  of  the 
church  must  be  in  every  enterprise  of 
that  kind.  Never  give  them  over  into 
the  hands  of  the  young  entirely.  We 
had  a  lecture  some  weeks  ago.  The 
spiritual  oflacers  of  the  church  put  our 
best  workers  through  the  audience,  in 
every  division,  urging  them  to  become 


acquainted  with  strangers  in  their  par- 
ticular section  and  invite  them  to  at- 
tend our  church  and  prayer-meeting. 
So  out  of  a  lecture  or  a  concert  we 
bring  out  a  spiritual  good. 

This  church  work  is  so  simple  that  it 
can  be  done  in  every  city  in  the  United 
States,  and  any  pastor  can  take  hold  of 
it.  As  I  travel  through  the  country 
I  am  frequently  asked :  **'  How  do  you 
do  it  ?  **  That  is  not  the  way  to  put  it : 
it  is  the  united  work  of  the  people, 
each  one  having  his  individual  wjork 
to  do,  as,  in  a  factory,  each  man  has 
his  place.  More  depends  on  organiza- 
tion and  following,  personaUy,  each 
member,  than  on  the  preaching,  or  even 
the  prayer-meetings.  The  preaching 
will  take  care  of  itself  and  the  prayer- 
meetings  take  care  of  themselves  if 
the  people  are  actually  at  work.  A 
preacher  will  always  find  something  to 
say  if  he  is  at  work  in  the  cause  of 
Christ.  He  will  not  get  his  subiects 
out  of  books  but  out  of  life,  i  see 
more  in  a  day  than  I  would  have  time 
to  preach  about  on  a  Sunday. 


THE    PRAYER-MEETING   SERVICE. 
By  Watland  Hoyt,  D.D. 


Mabch  1-7.— a  Proop. 

Come  and  see,— -John  i.  89. 

It  is  very  beautiful  in  its  exhibition 
of  sincerity  and  humility  on  the  part 
of  the  Forerunner ;  in  its  disclosure  of 
sensitiveness  to  the  least  approach  on 
the  part  of  Christ. 

John  the  Baptist  is  compelling 
crowds  and  causing  vast  stir  there  in 
the  wilderness.  He  declares  himself 
to  be  neither  Elijah  nor  the  prophet 
of  whom  Moses  spake,  nor  in  anywise 
Messiah,  but  only  a  voice  heralding  the 
advent  of  Messiah. 

Soon  Jesus,  the  real  Messiah,  is  dis- 
closed to  him,  and  John,  in  glad  self- 
f orgetf  ulness,  points  Him  out—**  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God  which  beareth  away 
the  sin  of  the  world.  ** 

Two  of  his  disciples  detach  them- 
selves  from   John    to   follow   Jesus. 


How  sensitive  is  Christ  to  our  least  ap- 
proach! These  disciples  seem  to  be 
following  at  a  distance  as  the  held 
back  by  a  strange  awe.  But  Jesos, 
noticing  them  and  turning,  asks, 
"Whom  seek  ye?"  They  reply,  in  a 
sort  veiling  their  desire  of  closer  con- 
tact, "Master  where  dwellest  thou?'* 
"  Come  and  see, "  is  the  quick  answer  of 
the  Lord.  Ah,  how  open  and  grodoas 
Christ  is  to  the  humblest  and  most 
diffident  sinner  following  Him  I 

And  now  that  is  the  proof  Christ  is 
conl^ually  offering  for  Christianity— 
Himself. 

{A)  Come  and  see  His  character. 

(a)  Its  sinlessness.  This  singular 
sinlessness  in  a  sinful  world  is  a  most 
chaUenging  phenomenon.  Scrutinixe 
it  and  you  will  discover  that,  as  gold 
resists  usual  acids,  it  stands  all  tests— 
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the  test  of  the  Intimacy  of  His  disci- 
ples, of  the  bitterest  enmity  of  those 
hostile  to  Him,  of  Christ's  own  as- 
sumptions of  sinlessness,  of  the  long 
searchings  of  the  succeeding  centuries. 
Christ  is  confessedly  the  shiless  One. 
Therefore  He  must  be  the  truthful  One. 
Therefore  what  He  declares  to  be  the 
truth  is  the  truth. 

{h)  Come  and  see  also  the  univer- 
sality of  the  character  of  Christ.  His 
religion  is  world-wide  because  His 
heart  is  world-wide.  And  this  world- 
wide heart  is  another  challenging  phe- 
Domenon.  It  is  the  grand  exception  to 
all  the  laws  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment. A  Jew  with  a  Jew 's  nationality 
-and  narrow  culture,  and  yet  a  brother 
of  every  man,  of  every  time,  of  every 
clime.  Surely,  here  is  a  supernatural 
and  Godlike  quality  of  the  Christ. 

{c)  Come  and  see  also  the  certainty 
in  the  speech  of  Christ.  His  **!  say 
unto  you"  is  more  authoritative  than 
the  statement  of  lawgiver  and  proph- 
et. His  affirmations  are  unquivering. 
His  disclosures  are  unshrouded  by  the 
mists  of  guessing.  In  this  world, 
crowded  with  problems,  He  is  the  an- 
swer to,  and  the  solution  of,  the  vastest 
problems. 

(B)  Mark  now  His  achievements. 

(a)  In  spite  of  His  poverty. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  His  youth. 
The  utmost  religious  leader  of  the 

ages  is  only  a  Galilean  peasant,  and 
one  who  was  hung  upon  the  cross  at 
the  threshold  of  an  early  manhood. 

{e)  Come  and  test  Christ  by  the  ex- 
perience of  Him.  Tarry  with  Him  as 
did  these  two  of  John's  disciples. 
Accept  Him  as  Savior  and  Lord  as 
they  did.  Put  Him,  with  them,  to  the 
test  of  trial.  No  one  who  ever  really 
did  it  was  ever  disappointed. 

Tes,  come  and  see  Jesus.  The  proof 
of  Christianity  is  Christ. 


However  Pilate  may  have  asked  that 
question—**  What  is  Truth  ?  "—whether 
carelessly  or  contemptuously ;  or  with  a 
gleam  of  sincere  seeking  in  it,  he  really 
asked  the  most  momentous  question 
man  can  ask  in  this  life  and  world. 
And  when  Pilate  said,  **  Behold  the 
Man,  "tho  all  unwittingly,  he  furnished 
the  only  real  and  satisfying  answer. 
For,  over  against  the  question,  What 
is  Truth?  stands  our  Lord  and  davior 
Jesus  Christ,  Himself  the  Truth,  Him- 
self the  embodied  answer  to  the  tre- 
mendous question. 

First.  What  is  the  truth  as  to 
Right  Living?  No  question  can  be 
more  important.  You  have  but  one 
life  in  this  world.  Is  it  not  a  grap- 
pling question  as  to  how  you  may 
make  the  best  use  of  it  ?  When  can  you 
find  answer?  Instinctively  all  reply, 
Behold  the  Man  I 

Ah,  what  better  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  truth  as  to  right  living? 
than  this,  Behold  the  Man  I  have  Him 
always  and  everywhere  devoutly  before 
the  eyes  of  your  mind. 

Second.  What  is  the  truth  as  to  the 
other  life?  The  only  satisfying  an- 
swer to  this  craving  question  is  again. 
Behold  the  Man. 

(a)  He  affirms  the  fact  of  it. 

(b)  He  tells  the  nature  of  it. 

(c)  He  furnishes  me  with  granitic 
reason  for  belief  in  His  .disclosures 
concerning  it— in  His  character  and  in 
His  Resurrection. 

Third.  What  is  the  truth  as  to  the 
forgiveness  of  sins? 

Again,  here  is  the  answer  to  the 
question— Behold  the  Man  I 

Oh,  Behold  the  Man  in  His  atoning 
sacrifice,  and  get  God's  answer  to  the 
mighty  question. 


March  8-14.— The  Question  and 
THB  Answer. 

What  is  Irutht  Behold  the  Man!— 
John  xviii.  88.    John  xix.  5. 

What  is  Truth  ?    Behold  the  Man ! 


March  lflh-21.— The  Hindered 
Life. 

For  this  cause  1  Paul,  the  prisoner  cf 
Jesus  Christ  for  you  Gentiles. — Eph. 
iii.  1. 

Yes,  he  is  a  prisoner,  and  very  close- 
ly kept  in  prisoA  too— this  prisoner  of 
Jesus  Christ 
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And  in  a  very  real  way  this  prisoner 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  quite  close  type 
and  illustration  of  the  most  of  us.  He 
was  hindered ;  we  are. 

(a) There  is  the  limitation  and  hin- 
drance of  disappointment 

(b)  Of  faculty.  Even  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  according  to  his  own  confes- 
sion, was  but  as  a  little  child  picking 
up  a  pebble  or  two  on  the  shore  of  the 
ocean  of  truth. 

(c)  Of  the  family  relationships. 
These  bless,  biit  at  the  same  time  they 
bind  and  prevent  from  many  things. 

(d)  Of  various  troubles;  chance 
small,  pay  meager,  sickness,  malad- 
justment of  circumstance,  infelicities, 
burdens. 

First.  This  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  a  prisoner  by  Jesus  Christ.  Christ 
has  a  hand  in  his  imprisonment.  This 
prisoner  is  no  waif  cast  adrift  on  a  rud- 
derless world.  The  loving  and  ever- 
ruling  hands  of  Christ  have  brought 
him  to  this  prison — 

(a)  That  he  might  rest.  He  is  worn 
with  mighty  toil. 

(h)  That  he  might  be  protected 
under  this  Roman  guardianship  from 
bitter  Jews. 

(c)  That  he  might  have  access  soon, 
because  of  him  there  are  saints  in 
Caesar's  household. 

{d)  That  he  might  write  and  send 
abroad  his  letters,  and  so  speak 
through  all  the  centuries. 

And  if  you  are  Christ's  be  you  sure 
Christ  is  also  in  your  hindrances 
and  has  benignant  purpose  in  them. 
**I  have  learned,"  said  one,  **a  new 
fashion  of  spelling  disappointment. 
Change  but  a  single  letter  and  the 
word  begins  to  shine  with  wonderful 
radiance.  In  the  place  of  d  put  A, 
and  read  it  His  appointment;  and  be 
sure  that  what  that  love  appoints  is 
surely  best." 

Second.  This  prisoner  is  a  prisoner 
for  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  what  this 
prisoner  says  about  his  bonds  in  an- 
other place :  "According  to  my  earnest 
expectation  and  my  hope  that  in  noth- 
ing I  shall  be  ashamed ;  but  that,  with 


all  boldness,  as  always,  so  now  also 
Christ  shall  be  magnified  in  my  body, 
whether  it  be  by  life  or  by  death." 
That  is  a  great  truth  amid  whatever 
hindrances— my  hindrances  can  not 
hinder  me  from  doing,  if  I  will,  my 
best  for  Jesus  Christ  amid  them. 

Third.  This  prisoner  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  a  prisoner  set  on  becoming 
like  Jesus  Christ.  ''Not  as  tho  I  had 
already  attained,  either  were  already 
perfect, "  he  says.  But  he  "will  fol- 
low "  after.    And  he  does. 

A  prisoner  by  Jesus ;  a  prisoner  for 
Jesus ;  a  prisoner  to  become  like  Jesus ; 
yes ;  even  hindrances  may  be  helps. 

Some  practical  suggestions,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  indicated  them — 

(1)  Get  out  of  your  prison,  if  you 
can.  Paul  did ;  he  did  not  stay  in  it  a 
day  longer  than  he  need. 

(2)  Get  the  good  out  of  your  hin- 
drances. They  all  have  lessons  fat 
you.  They  may  be  severe  teachers, 
but  they  are  at  heart  kindly. 

(8)  Instead  of  moodily  complaining 
of  hindrances  and  imprisonments,  look 
around  in  them  for  the  chances  of  ser- 
vice. They  surely  proffer  such.  And 
when  you  see  the  service  go  on  and 
doit 

(4)  In  our  imprisonments,  let  us 
think  more  of  Jesus  Christ  than  of  the 
enclosing  walls.  It  was  thus  Paul  did, 
and  his  most  joyful  notes  of  praise 
were  struck  while  he  waited  here  in 
prison. 

Mabch  23-28— BooTH-BiriLDmG. 

If  thou  mlt  let  us  make  hem  three  tab- 
emades,  one  for  thee,  and  one  for  MoteB, 
andoneforElias.-^M&tt.  xvii.  4 

The  gist  of  the  prayer  was  that  Peter 
wanted  to  make  the  mountain  of  the 
Transfiguration  a  place  for  tanying. 

Had  Christ  granted  the  prayer,  there 
had  been  for  Christ  no  atoning  cross 
and  glorious  Resurrection  and  Ascen- 
sion ;  nor  for  the  disciples  the  sublime 
function  of  their  apostleship. 

This  prayer  of  Peter's  represents  a 
common  tendency.  We  want  to  tarry 
in  the  pleasant  booths ;  we  do  not  like 
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to  go  on  into  the  dutj  and  the  service 
:>ut  of  which  onlj  a  great  and  noble 
futore  can  be  won. 

{A)  Here  is  one  easy-going  booth 
[nany  professing  Christians  want  to 
tarry  in— that  of  a  somnolent  careless- 
aess  of  personal  responsibility  in 
^urch-membership. 

A  too-frequent  conception  of  the 
shurch  is  that  of  a  kind  of  ideal  entity 
separate  from  ourselves.  But  a  true 
x>nception  of  a  local  church  is  that  of 
i  body  of  which  each  professing  Chris- 
;ian  is  a  real  part  Church  member- 
ihip  is  relation  with  the  church,  and 
>ut  of  relationships  spring  duties.  As 
JO  pecuniary  support  of  church,  pres- 
mce  in  it,  definite  service  in  it  and  for 
t,  help  in  prayer-meeting,  Sunday- 
ichool.  Christian  Endeavor  Society — 
;oo  many  dreamily  say  the  church  will 
lo  it,  and  stay  on  in  their  soft  booth  of 
lefusal  of  personal  help  and  identifica- 
iion.  Poor  tabernacle  or  leafy  booth 
htX  for  a  professing  Christian  to  build 
'or  himself.  He  had  better  move  out 
>f  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

(B)  I  think  we  ought  to  refuse  to 
>iiild— or  if  we  have  built  it  move  out 
»f  it — the  booth  of  carelessness  of  per- 
onal  attempt  toward  winning  souls. 

(C)  1  think  we  ought  to  refuse  to 
mild,  or  if  we  have  built  it  move  out 
»f  it — the  booth  of  any  pleasure  which 
nay  result  in  harm  to  our  Christian 
>rofe88ion. 

''Let  us  build  here  three  tabernacles 
-leafy  booths"— was  Peter's  prayer: 
Bt  us  stay  here  in  this  pleasant  shining 
m  the  mountain.  But  better  than  the 
Nxyth-building  and  the  tarrying  was 
he  service  hito  which  Christ  went 
limself  and  led  His  disciples.  Let  us 
top  booth-building,  and  go  on  into 
loble  serving. 


Habch  29-81;  April  1-4.— Thb 
IbntYeil. 

And,  behold,  the  wil  qf  the  temple  wu 
"entintioadnfromihstoptothebotUm,-^ 
fott.  xxvii.  51. 

Edersheim  tells  us  that  it  has  been 
tanded  down  by  trustworthy  author- 


ity, that  this  veil  of  the  Temple  wai 
sixty  feet  long  and  thirty  wide,  and  s< 
massive  with  embroidery  it  was  of  th< 
thickness  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

It  hung  before  the  Most  Holy  Place 
It  at  once  hid  it  and  hindered  accea 
to  it. 

It  shut  off  the  whole  Israel  from  tbc 
Most  Holy  Place — one  man  excepted. 
Once,  and  only  once  in  each  long  year, 
might  the  High  Priest  lift  the  veil, 
and,  passing  beyond  it,  with  the  blood 
of  the  atonement  upon  himself  and 
with  that  blood  carried  in  a  golden  ves- 
sel in  his  hands,  kneel  in  the  directesi 
presence  of  Jehovah. 

But,  listen;  look  I  yonder  on  Cal- 
vary the  Sufferer  utters  the  majestic 
''It  is  finished;"  and  His  head  falls 
death -struck.  And,  just  then,  at  the 
time  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  that  vast 
and  massive  veil  is  seized,  as  bv  super- 
human hands,  and  rent— not  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  but  in  twain  from 
the  top  downward.  And,  that  Most 
Holy  Place,  secluded  for  so  many  cen- 
turies, is  fiung  open  to  the  common 
light  and  for  the  common  gaze  and  en- 
trance. 

First.  That  rent  veil  is  significant 
of  a  complete  and  final  sacrifice  for  sin. 

For,  the  substantial  sacrifice,  oi 
which  all  the  ritual  which  for  so  manv 
centuries  had  been  going  on  before  it 
and  once  each  year  behind  it  was  but 
dim  prophecy  and  shadowy  type,  has 
now,  on  the  great  cross-altar  of  the 
world,  been  offered.  And  the  rent 
veil  proclaims  the  completeness  and 
finality  of  this  sacrifice. 

Second.  That  rent  veil  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  Divine  intercession  for  us. 

Behind  the  massive  veil,  the  High 
Priest,  consecrated  by  the  blood,  went, 
representing  in  himself  the  people's 
prayers,  and  making  intercession  foi 
the  people*  But  now,  the  veil  is  rent, 
the  types  are  done,  the  reality  has 
come.  For  Christ  is  not  entered  into 
the  Holy  Places  made  with  hands, 
which  are  the  figures  of  the  true,  but 
into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in 
the  presence  of  Qod  for  us,  Heb.  ix. 
24.  Ah,  what  comfort  here  of  knowl- 
edge of  us  and  prevalence  for  us  I 

Third.  That  rent  veil  is  significant 
of  access. 

Through  the  rent  veil  "  which  is  his 
flesh"  the  way  is  open  for  the  feet  of 
any  trusting  soul.  All  hindrances 
from  the  closest  approach  to  Gkxi  are 
cast  away  for  all.  ^-^  , 
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Scholar  78.  SpeoiallBt. 

In  the  excellent  article  on  **'  Theologi- 
cal Thought  in  Germany, "  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  the  Homilbtic  Re- 
VIEW,  the  author  gives  the  prevalent 
definition  of  the  scholar — especially  as 
it  is  held  in  Germany :  ^  He  who,  by 
independent  research,  has  added  to  the 
sum  total  of  human  knowledge  by 
bringing  to  light  new  data  and  facts 
or  by  correcting  old  errors. "  This 
false  ideal  of  a  scholar  has  already 
produced  much  evil — by  creating  a  de- 
sire "  to  produce  something  new  at  all 
hazards,  and  leading  to  hasty  hypo-, 
tiieses. "  **  A  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth 
evil  fruit.**  And  the  sooner  this  tree 
is  hewn  down  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  cause  of  truth.  It  was  an  evil  day 
for  Israel  when  ''the  vile  person  was 
called  liberal,  and  the  churl  said  to  be 
bountiful"  And  so  it  will  be  for  us 
as  long  as  the  specialist  is  called  a 
scholar,  and  the  rash  novice  is  regarded 
as  a  brave  savant 

This  narrow  notion  of  learning  and 
the  prevalent  lionizing  of  specialists 
has  already  affected  the  courses  of 
education  in  colleges  and  universities. 
The  studies  which  are  mainly  for  gen- 
eral development  are  neglected.  The 
cry  is  for  studies  which  will  bear  di- 
rectly upon  some  one  narrow  line  of  in- 
vestigation, whereby  the  student  hopes 
to  become  famous  and  well  supported. 

That  there  should  be  a  '^  division  of 
labor"  in  the  realm  of  learning  is  evi- 
dent, and  becomes  more  so  every  day, 
as  the  horizon  of  knowledge  widens. 
And  it  is  quite  likely  that  many  will— if 
not  necessary  that  they  should-— give 
themselves  entirely  to  some  one  line  of 
investigation;  only,  such  men  should 
not  be  confounded  with  true  scholars. 
This  is  not  done  in  the  common  arts. 
The  quarry  man  who  drills  holes  deep  in 
the  rock  and  handles  skilfully  his  giant 
powder  is  not  regarded  as  a  great  build- 


er, however  dependent  on  his  service  tiie 
builder  may  be.  However  awkward, 
clumsy,  and  unsafe  a  seven-story  build- 
ing would  be,  built  by  a  common 
quarryman,  the  mental  superstructures 
of  the  Ckrman  specialists  are  mudi 
more  so.  Skilful  watchmakers  and 
clever  lapidarians  might  as  well  be 
called  great  scholars,  as  tiie  cunning 
readers  of  cuneiforms  and  the  exact 
grammarians  of  Oriental  languages. 
To  be  an  expert  with  the  crucible,  the 
scalpel,  or  an  Egyptian  papyrus  is  one 
thing,  but  to  be  a  true  scholar  is  quite 
another  thing.  The  scholar,  first  of  aU, 
must  have  his  heart  quickened  and 
trained  to  love  deeply  and  intensely  all 
that  is  truly  great  and  grand  in  hu- 
manity. Then  he  must  have  his  mind 
trained  for  close  observation,  exact 
definition,  broad  classificatioD,  fair  in- 
ference, and  wise  application  of  the  dis- 
coveries made. 

It  is  likely  that  the  present  extreme 
tendency  to  narrow  views  of  scholar- 
ship will  soon  correct  itsell  The 
pseudo-scholar  of  the  present  is  a 
usurper,  and  until  he  is  dethroned  and 
the  true  scholar  is  again  crowned  by 
wiser  sentiment,  there  will  be  no  end 
of  confusion  and  nonsense  in  high 
places.  Unless  the  proud  Gtermans 
soon  change  their  methods,  they  are 
likely  to  become  in  the  near  future 
inferior  to  the  Scotch,  British,  and 
American  scholars  in  exact  acienoe, 
broad  philosophy,  and  soimd  theology. 
Rev.  David  Davibs^  M.A. 

GsHKOSH,  Wis. 


Ohrist  and  Peter. 

Dr.  Fairfield,  in  commenting  on 
''the  rock,  "  mentions  three  interpreta- 
tions and  gives  the  preference  to  that 
which  makes  it  mean  the  "truth  which 
Peter  had  announced. "  This  does  not 
seem  to  give  sufficient  place  to  the  play 
upon  the  two  words,  which  are  racier 
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compared  than  contrasted.  In  Eph. 
ii.  20,  we  read  that  the  prophets  and 
apostles  are  the  foundation  of  Christ's 
church.  Peter  was  one  of  those  ^  apos- 
tles, "  and,  therefore,  in  some  sense  a 
part  of  the  foundation.  Without  sup- 
posing that  he  had  any  authority  over 
the  others,  we  know  that  he  was  at 
that  moment  to  some  extent  a  repre- 
soDtative  of  the  group,  as  is  plainly 
seen  by  what  Christ  goes  on  to  say 
about  the  keys,  etc.  Must  we  not  un- 
derstand Christ's  meaning  to  be  some- 
what as  follows?  "You  are  a  stone,  a 
piece  or  part  of  the  rock  [».«.  one  of 
the  apostles]  on  which  I  build  my 
church!"  This  gives  harmony  to  the 
whole,  and  especially  falls  in  with  the 
context.  It  does  not  make  the  rock 
^  synonymous"  with  stone,  but  empha- 
sizes their  oneness  as  a  part  and  a 
whole. 

Of  course,  in  this  I  take  Dr.  Fair- 
field on  his  own  ground  of  the  Qreek 
words,  and  do  not  go  into  the  question 
as  to  whether  Christ  used  some  other 
language.  'Whether  he  did  or  not,  I 
take  the  Qreek  as  correctly  represent- 
ing His  thought. 

Rev.  S.  W.  Howlaito.  . 

Jaffna,  Cbylok. 


"The  Ohoroh  and  the  College/' 

In  a  carefully  prepared  article  bear- 
ing this  caption,  in  The  Homilbtic 
Reyiew  for  January,  1896,  the  writer 
c^lls  attention  to  and  deplores  the  as- 


sumed fact  that  colleges  are  ''losing 
their  original  type."  He  gives  his 
grounds  for  the  state  of  things,  which 
certainly  seems  to  be  anything  but 
hopeful. 

No  doubt  it  is  a  fact,  so  far  as  East- 
em  colleges  are  concerned,  that  they 
are  not  now,  as  they  once  were,  chiefly 
training-places  for  the  Christian  minis- 
try. Western  colleges,  however,  are 
quite  different  from  this,  having  a 
larger  number  than  usual  of  students 
preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry, 
with  faculties  composed  almost  entirely 
of  clergymen.  I  will  mention  a  few  of 
these:  Bethany  College,  Bethany,  West 
Virginia;  Kentucky  University,  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky;  Drake  University, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Hiram  College, 
Hiram,  Ohio;  Cotner  University, 
Bethany,  Nebraska.  Bible  chairs  have 
been  organized  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  A  Divinity  House  has 
been  established  in  connection  with 
Chicago  University  at  Chicago,  Illinois, 
and  this  for  the  express  purpose  of  en- 
couraging young  men  to  prepare  for 
the  Christian  ministry. 

Altogether,  I  think  the  prospect  for 
the  education  of  young  men  for  the 
Christian  ministry  in  our  Western  col- 
leges is  encouraging,  and  their  num- 
ber, I  believe,  is  largely  on  the  increase. 

So  much  can  certainly  be  said  in 
truth  in  favor  of  our  Western  colleges. 
0,  P.  Evans. 


THE    QUESTION    BOX. 


Is  St  FuiI^s  oopveralon  a  normal  type? 
It  oame  to  him  without  any  effort  on  nis 
part.  Omi  a  minister  safely  preach  this  as 
A  norm?  Alpha. 

Panics  case  was  undoubtedly  exceptional. 
Be  tells  us  why  In  1  Timothy  i.  IS,  ie«  he 
was  the  "chief  of  sinners,**  <.e.,  the  greatest 
sinner  of  all  time.  Jesus  Ohrist  saved  him 
\fj  the  greatest  miracle  of  grace,  in  order 
that  He  might  hold  htm  up  as  an  example 
for  all  who  should  thereafter  believe,  of  the 
wonderful  power  of  that  grace  in  saving 
great  sinners,  that  such  sinners  might  be 
icqgt  from  despairing. 

His  case  was  thus  strictly  exceptional. 
'There  is  an  analogy  in  the  case  of  the  dying 
thief  as  illustrating  the  possibility  and  the 
danger  of  death-bed  repentanca  As  the  great 
English  preacher  said,  the  Bible  gives  one 
instance  of  salvation  in  the  dying  hour,  in 


order  that  none  may  despair;  but  only  one, 
that  none  may  presume. 

Will  you  please  explain  the  difference  in 
meaning  in  the  expressions,  **oonfesslon  of 
Christ, *^and  "profession  of  faith  in  Christ** 
E.  A.  MoP. 

The  two  phrases  are  perhaps  oftenest  used 
interchangeably.  Strictly,  and  from  the 
etjrmologioal  side,  confession  of  Christ  looks 
upon  the  act  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
soul  making  the  confession,  and  is  that  soul *s 
full  and  thorough  acknowledgment  of  Christ 
as  its  Savior.  Profession  of  faith  in  Christ 
on  the  other  hand,  properly  regards  the  act 
from  the  side  of  others  before  whom  it  is 
made.  It  Is  the  acknowledgment  made  pub- 
licly, or  before  all,  of  this  relation  of  the 
soul  to  Christ  in  salvation. 
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SOCIAL    SECTION. 


THE     SOCIAL     PROBLEM. 

Bt  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenbbbg,  D.D. 


Union  of  Beforms. 

The  large  range  of  topics  included 
in  the  social  problem  constantly  thrusts 
on  the  attention  their  relation  to  one 
another.  Excessive  toil,  ignorance, 
the  social  evil,  pauperism,  theft,  vio- 
lence, the  loosening  of  family  ties,  are 
intimately  connected.  Crimes  often  go 
together,  as  r  bbery  and  murder; 
sometimes  a  criminal  is  a  catalog  of 
crimes.  Evil  is  epidemic,  not  only  in 
the  sense  that  like  begets  like,  but  one 
sin  may  have  a  progeny  which  com- 
pletes the  whole  family  of  iniquities. 
We  are  obliged  to  regard  evil  as  a  sys- 
tem, and  as  such  it  ought  to  be  studied. 

The  same  is  true  of  reforms ;  they 
are  vitally  connected  and  ought  to  be 
treated  as  a  system.  We  weaken  our 
reforms  by  isolating  them ;  in  union  is 
their  strength.  Since  intemperance  is 
but  one  factor  in  an  extensive  system 
of  evils,  it  can  not  be  successfully 
treated  by  itself ;  it  is  but  one  branch, 
and  we  must  root  out  the  tree  itself  to 
get  rid  of  the  evil.  The  consecration 
of  the  Lord's  Day  involves  the  prob- 
lems of  religion,  of  legislation,  of  labor, 
of  recreation,  and  of  all  the  evils  per- 
petrated on  that  day. 

If  the  whole  physical  system  is  poi- 
soned, the  cure  can  not  be  affected  by 
getting  rid  of  a  single  boil  on  the  sur- 
face. Its  removal  may  be  followed  by 
worse  evils.  Here  is  where  reformers 
so  often  fail ;  they  are  absorbed  by  an 
eruption,  they  lance  a  boil,  and  the 
poison  inherent  in  the  system  itself  is 
ignored.  The  fundamental  need  is  that 
of  regeneration ;  the  ax  must  be  laid  at 
the  root,  not  at  a  twig.  A  reform  that 
is  not  total  is  always  shallow. 

No  deep  and  earnest  worker  for  re- 
form can  fail  to  realize  the  need  of 
uniting  reforms  into  a  system,  just  as 
the  evils  to  be  removed  are  united  and 


form  a  system.  The  difficulty  ocmsists 
in  determining  how  this  can  be  done. 
The  evils  are  so  intricate,  so  complex, 
that  we  find  it  impossible  to  indicate 
their  exact  relations.  From  statistics 
we  may  learn  that  in  a  certain  place 
100  cases  of  pauperism  are  due  to  old 
age.  But  how  indefinite  this  cause. 
Perhaps  the  pauperism  in  old  age  is 
due  to  insufficient  wages  before  that 
time,  or  to  the  size  of  the  family,  or  to 
sickness,  or  to  intemperance,  or  to 
thriftlessness,  or  to  lack  of  employ- 
ment. We  must  get  rid  of  all  the  pro- 
ducing causes  if  we  want  to  get  rid 
of  pauperism. 

The  cause,  that  is  the  citadel  which 
must  be  stormed ;  and  a  study  of  the 
causes  of  the  evils  will  aid  us  in  pro- 
moting the  unity  of  reforms.  We 
must  aim  at  the  tap-root ;  and  in  this 
aim  all  reformers  must  be  united. 

Two  evils  are  so  dominant  in  our 
age  that  we  must  regard  them  as  the 
fruitful  source  of  iniquities  from  which 
we  suffer :  the  love  of  money  and  the 
love  of  pleasure.  These  may  be  traced 
to  infidelity  or  to  worldly-mindedness, 
but  we  prefer  to  consider  them  in  that 
specific  and  concrete  form  in  which 
they  are  so  strikingly  revealed  to  our 
age.  The  evils  which  spring  directly 
from  the  love  of  money  are  everywhere 
apparent,  and  millions  feel  the  curse  it 
inflicts.  Its  products  are  avarice,  op- 
pression, exploiting  men,  gambling, 
unscrupulous  competition,  the  corrupt- 
ing of  the  judiciary,  the  perversion  of 
politics,  fraud,  theft,  and  a  thousand 
forms  of  hijustice.  The  love  of  pleas- 
ure assumes  refined  and  gross  shapes, 
but  when  dominant  in  life  it  is  always 
evil,  perverting  reason,  the  heart,  the 
conscience,  the  will.  Everythbig  is 
made  to  minister  to  appetite,  litera- 
ture and  art  not  excepted.  To  this 
radical  evil  must  be  attributed  intern- 
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perance,  sensuality  and  lust  of  every 
kind  and  degree,  and  numerous  yices 
which  degrade  intellectual  and  refined 
society.  The  love  of  money  and  the 
love  of  self-gratification  as  passions 
constitute  the  mire  and  dirt  which  the 
sea  of  humanity  is  perpetually  casting 
on  the  shore. 

Their  prevalence  is  patent  We  our- 
selves are  in  the  contagion ;  we  live  in 
these  things,  are  a  part  of  them,  and 
our  very  familiarity  makes  us  uncon- 
scious of  them.  Those  who  realize 
their  appalling  effect,  however,  are 
startled.  They  constitute  that  mad- 
ness which  is  the  forerunner  of  de- 
struction. The  president  of  one  of  our 
most  prominent  colleges  said  in  public 
lately,  that  men  no.  longer  study  for 
scholarahip  but  for  money.  The  very 
highest  interests  are  made  to  minister 
to  the  lowest.  We  are  the  best  housed, 
the  best  clothed,  and  the  best  fed  peo- 
ple, it  is  said ;  and  our  very  prosperity 
promotes  luxury,  and  serves  to  make 
pleasure  life's  supreme  aim. 

If  we  go  a  little  deeper  we  shall  find 
one  root  instead  of  two.  Men  want 
money  for  the  pleasure  it  brings. 
Business  pursued  for  the  sake  of  get- 
ting the  means  of  gratification  is  de- 
veloped to  a  passion,  until  gaining  for 
the  sake  of  gain,  pure  avarice,  becomes 
the  life.  The  use  of  money  is  lost 
sight  of  and  its  mere  accumulation  is 
made  the  aim  of  life.  This  insane 
greed  is  but  another  form  of  pleasure. 
Indeed,  we  are  Justified  in  saying  that 
pleasure,  self-indulgence,  constitutes 
the  great  crime  of  the  age.  It  gives 
birth  even  to  covetousness,  the  source 
of  so  many  other  evils. 

Now,  we  see  no  hope  of  radical  re- 
form so  long  as  self-gratification  is 
made  the  supreme  law,  crushing  the 
higher  personal  interests  of  the  spirit 
of  a  man,  of  his  reason  and  his  con- 
science and  his  heart,  and  ignoring  the 
claims  of  God  and  the  demands  of  so- 
ciety. So  long  as  the  passion  for  pleas- 
ure reigns,  every  reform  can  have  only 
a  temporary  and  superficial  effect ;  its 
very  success  may  mean  a  more  luxu- 


riant growth  of  evils  in  other  quarters. 
Here  we  have  the  basis  for  the  unity 
of  reforms.  The  evils  they  fight  have 
a  common  cause,  and  the  reforms  must 
be  united  in  exterminating  this  cause. 
Not  merely  do  we  want  to  root  out  the 
curse,  but  we  want  also  to  put  a  bless- 
ing in  its  place.  We  want  to  get  rid 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  lower  interest 
by  cultivating  the  higher.  The  spirit- 
ual concerns  must  be  made  supreme ; 
men  must  be  made  conscious  of  their 
souls;  realizing  other  than  earthly 
needs,  they  must  be  directed  to  that 
spiritual  supply  which  alone  can  sat- 
isfy them;  the  great  ideas  to  which 
Christ  gave  the  primacy  must  again  be 
made  dominant ;  truth,  and  love,  and 
sacrifice  for  the  brother,  must  be  put  on 
the  throne.  Not  merely  of  doctrines 
do  we  speak,  but  of  life ;  the  chief  con- 
cerns must  be  the  formative  energies 
of  practise  as  well  as  of  theory. 

With  this  radical  aim  as  the  deter- 
mining factor  reforms  become  deeper 
and  broader;  we  have  the  root  from 
which  they  grow  into  an  organism. 
With  this  basis  for  union  and  coop- 
eration there  is  room  enough  for  specific 
work  in  each  particular  reform .  Every 
department  of  the  great  system  has  its 
peculiar  studies  and  peculiar  needs, 
and  there  is  abundant  room  for  special- 
ization. But  in  so  far  as  all  strike  at 
the  common  root  of  the  evils,  they 
work  with  and  for  one  another.  Put 
the  higher  in  place  of  the  lower  mo- 
tives in  employer  and  laborer,  and 
much  study  may  still  be  needed  before 
the  labor  problem  can  be  wholly  solved ; 
but  much  of  the  solution  will  have  been 
found,  and  the  first  condition  will  be 
given  for  the  entire  solution. 

Another  benefit  is  to  be  derived  by 
the  discovery  of  the  unity  in  divenity. 
There  are  many  in  our  churches  who  see 
the  need  of  reform  and  yet  do  not  con- 
secrate themselves  to  any  particular 
reformatory  work.  This  is  true  of 
preachere  as  well  as  of  the  laity.  They 
labor  in  the  general  mission  of  the 
church  rather  than  for  any  special  de- 
partment.   This  great  host  we  want  to 
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enlist  in  the  work  of  reform.  Every 
believer  ought  to  have  some  specifio 
besides  the  general  work  of  the  church. 
But  we  can  make  them  helpers  in  all 
reforms  by  enlisting  their  energies  in 
fighting  tiie  radical  evil.  Every  re> 
form  is  helped  by  the  man  or  woman 
who  puts  ethical  and  spiritual  truth 
and  interests  in  place  of  selfish  pleasure 
and  of  avarice. 

This  deeper  view  leads  us  beyond 
and  behind  many  of  the  contentions  of 
the  times.  It  may  at  times  be  hard  to 
decide  between  employers  and  laborers, 
if  both  are  dominated  by  pleasure  and 
greed;  but  the  difiSculty  vanishes  so 
soon  as  one  party  places  itself  on  the 
basis  of  right  and  hmnanity,  while  the 
other  is  controlled  by  the  principles 
that  dominate  brutes.  If  might  is  the 
arbiter,  the  dominion  may  one  day  be 
transferred  from  capital  to  labor,  and 
who  will  say  in  which  case  it  will  be 
the  more  brutal?  The  cause  of  right- 
eousness is  the  cause  of  humanity  ;  it; 
is  the  side  to  which  human  sympathy 
will  turn,  and  to  it  the  victory  will 
eventually  belong.  As  all  reformers 
and  all  Christians  are  one  in  destroying 
the  tap-root  of  evil,  so  they  are  one  in 
promoting  that  righteousness  in  which 
all  reforms  are  to  culminate  and  in 
which,  just  as  in  their  work  on  the 
root,  they  are  united. 

For  this  supremacy  of  the  great 
Christian  ideas  to  destroy  the  base 
tendencies  of  men,  the  words  attributed 
to  Napoleon  at  8t  Helena  teach  a  sig- 
nificant lesson.  "I  know  man,  and  I 
tell  you  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  man. 
The  religion  of  Christ  is  a  mystery 
which  subsists  by  its  own  force,  and 
proceeds  from  a  mind  which  is  not  a 
human  mind.  Alexander,  Caesar, 
Charlemagne,  and  myself  founded  em- 
pires. But  upon  what  did  we  rest  the 
creation  of  our  genius?  Upon  force. 
Jesus  Christ  alone  founded  His  empire 
upon  love,  and  at  this  moment  millions 
of  men  would  die  for  Him. " 

On  the  supremacy  of  the  ethical, 
considered  in  the  next  article,  all  true 
reformers  can  unite.    But  this  suprem- 


acy must  not  merely  be  that  of  the 
deeper  thinkers,  but  it  ought  to  he 
made  the  dominant  factor  of  thought 
and  life  in  the  nation. 


The  DominaBM  of  the  EthioaL 

Fob  a  long  time  philosophy  has  been 
devoted  mainly  to  the  discussion  of 
what  is  known  as  the  theory  of  knowl- 
edge. Such  as  the  following  were  re- 
garded as  fundamental  problems  of 
thought:  What  is  knowledge?  How 
is  it  obtained?  What  are  its  limits? 
How  is  it  related  to  the  objects  outside 
of  the  mind,  which  it  professes  to  in- 
terpret? What  is  its  rehition  to  faith  ? 
The  significance  of  these  questions  for 
an  age  that  is  skeptical  and  critical, 
intent  on  testing  the  foundations  on 
which  it  rests,  is  evident. 

The  age  has  no  philosopher  of 
greater  prominence  than  Professor 
Wundt,  of  Leipsic  He  passed  from 
physiology  to  philosophy,  and  unites 
in  an  unusual  degree  the  scientific  and 
the  speculative  factor.  His  labora- 
tory for  psychological  experiments, 
his  "Logic, "his  "Physiological  Psy- 
chology, his  "  System  of  Philosophy, " 
and  various  other  works,  have  placed 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  thinkers.  He 
has  given  especial  attention  to  the 
theory  of  knowledge.  All  this  gives 
emphasis  to  a  statement  made  by  him 
a  few  years  ago,  that  philosophy  is 
turning  from  the  theory  of  knowledge 
to  ethics.  This  trend  to  give  the  d(»n- 
inance  to  ethics  he  attributed  especiaUy 
to  the  supremacy  gained  by  the  social 
problems. 

Yet  this  is  but  one  voice  among 
many.  One  devoted  to  reformatory 
work  said  lately,  when  asked  to  attend 
a  literary  address :  "  I  have  no  time  to 
give  myself  to  what  is  merely  literary. " 
With  all  its  noble  elements,  we  know 
that  literature  has  largely  become  a  fad 
and  a  fashion,  a  dissipation  and  a  lux- 
ury. Indeed,  much  of  It  must  be  put 
among  the  vanity  of  vanities,  than 
which  life  has  more  earnest  work. 

Political  economy  is  being  trans- 
formed  by   ethics.    Leaden  in   eco- 
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nomlc  thought  insist  that  their  scieDce 
is  not  brutft],  theX  its  laws  are  personal 
as  well  as  natural,  altruistic  rather  than 
selfish,  and  that  it  is  essentially  ethical 
in  character.  All  bring  economics  into 
intimate  relation  with  ethics,  and  some 
permeate  political  economy  with  ethi- 
cal factors.  Professor  Wagner  makes 
economics  an  art  as  well  as  a  science, 
showing  that  in  their  industries  men 
are  not  the  slaves  of  fate,  but  that  eco- 
nomic affairs  rest  largely  on  personal 
initiative,  on  purpose  and  choice,  so 
that  a  man's  business  depends  on  in- 
exorable laws  in  part,  but  also  on  char- 
acter, on  volition,  on  the  aim  of  life. 
Just  as  a  man  uses  and  directs  the  laws 
of  nature  to  accomplish  his  ends,  so  he 
may  use  the  economic  laws  for  the 
highest  intellectual,  moral,  and  spirit- 
ual aims. 

We  come  to  the  theological  and  re- 
ligious trend,  and  hear  the  same  story. 
No  Christian  questions  that  love  to 
God  is  the  first  command,  but  he  also 
knows  that  love  to  the  neighbor  is 
equal  to  it.  We  are  learning  as  never 
before  that  the  spiritual  and  the  ethical 
are  indissolubly  connected.  I^ew  dis- 
coveries are  being  made  in  the  ethical 
treasures  of  the  New  Testament.  Some 
ministers  have  preached  a  salvation 
which  consists  solely  in  the  change  of 
a  man's  relation  to  Qod :  now  they  dis- 
cover that  Christ's  religion  teadies  a 
salvation  which  equally  involves  the 
change  of  a  man's  relation  to  his  fel- 
low-men. Conversion  has  a  man- ward 
no  less  than  a  God-ward  side.  "If  a 
man  say,  I  love  God,  and  hateth  his 
brother,  he  is  a  liar :  for  he  that  loveth 
not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen, 
how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath 
not  seen  ?  "  This  emphasis  on  the  neg- 
lected ethical  element  of  Scripture 
has  given  prominence  to  Christ's 
teachings  respecting  man's  relation  to 
man,  and  is  transforming  the  church, 
increasing  its  sphere,  making  it  not 
less  divine  but  more  human,  adapting 
it  to  the  age,  and  using  its  energies, 
according  to  Christ's  example,  to  meet 
ib»  deepest  needs  of  the  times.    This 


means  enlargement  for  the  church,  new 
inspiration,  and  a  fuller,  richer,  deeper 
and  broader  mission  and  life. 

There  is  also  a  trend  from  esthetics 
to  ethics.  We  seek  beauty,  but  we 
subordinate  it  to  morals.  Art  conse- 
crated to  nastiness  has  found  its  grave 
in  its  own  filth.  Even  in  France  a 
strong  idealistic  reaction  has  set  in. 
With  disgust  men  turn  from  the  vul- 
gar and  sensuous  in  music,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  romance,  and  poetry; 
enough  of  them  are  furnished  by  real 
life,  and  they  crave  pure  ideals  and 
ethical  inspiration  in  art. 

The  same  spirit  is  seen  in  other  deep 
researches  besides  philosophy.  That 
strong  impulse  to  master  sociology  is 
due  mainly  to  the  hope  of  discovering 
social  forces  in  order  to  use  them  for 
social  reform.  It  is  surprising  how 
many  writers  treat  the  theory  of  soci- 
ety as  of  supreme  importance  for  the 
reason  that  it  gives  the  conditions  for 
practical  work  to  promote  social  prog- 
ress. It  has  in  fact  become  a  sign  of 
the  times  that  the  deeper  thought  is 
appreciated  for  the  sake  of  the  life  it 
can  mold. 

Meaningful  as  all  this  is,  we  have 
not  stated  its  full  import.  In  order  to 
do  this  we  must  consider  the  movement 
in  ethics.  Many  of  us  remember  the 
time  when  in  ethical  works  it  was  the 
individual  who  was  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  taken  into  account.  Even  so- 
ciety was  discussed  from  the  individual- 
istic standpoint  But  now  the  empha- 
sis is  shifting  to  society,  so  that  social 
ethics  is  becoming  dominant ;  there  is 
even  danger  of  losing  the  ethical  indi- 
vidual in  the  social  environment.  In- 
stead of  discussing  social  ethics  from 
tiie  standpoint  of  the  individual,  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  treating  individual 
ethics  from  the  social  standpoint. 
Thus  the  responsibility  of  society,  of 
the  municipality,  the  state,  the  school, 
and  all  social  institutions,  for  crime,  is 
absorbing  the  attention.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  wonder  whether  the  punish- 
ment now  inflicted  on  the  tramp,  the 
thief,  the  drunkard,  ought  not  rathtf 
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to  be  inflicted  on  society.  No  intelli- 
gent man  any  longer  questions  that 
frequently  an  individual  is  made  the 
scapegoat  for  the  crimes  of  society. 
If  through  its  examples  and  wicked 
institutions  society  thrusts  iniquity 
on  a  man,  ought  it  not  to  share  the 
suffering  as  well  as  the  guilt,  if  he 
falls  in  the  trap  which  it  has  set  for 
him? 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  domi- 
nance of  ethics  is  rapidly  coming  to 
mean  the  dominance  of  social  ethics. 
While  we  hail  with  joy  the  due  stress 
on  the  social  factor,  we  insist  on  main- 
taining the  rights  of  the  personal- 
ity. 

Well  do  we  know  that  this  deep 
ethical  trend  is  in  glaring  conflict  with 
the  social  actuality.  It  may  take  long 
to  work  out  in  life  what  the  better 
thought  demands.  Good  service  is, 
however,  rendered  by  making  the  eth- 
ical demands  general.  Thought,  con- 
viction, opinion,  are  energies  which 
determine  practise.  But  we  already 
have  more  than  ethical  thought.  The 
growing  conviction  that  the  supremacy 
belongs  not  to  what  is,  but  to  what 
ought  to  be,  is  everywhere  leading  to 
regenerative  and  reformatory  efforts. 
There  is  a  savage  unrest,  but  not  less 
is  there  a  divine  unrest  in  human 
hearts.  We  feel  that  it  is  impossible 
any  longer  to  tolerate  slums;  that 
scoundrels  must  be  cast  out  of  high 
places,  as  the  devil  was  cast  from 
heaven  to  hell;  that  legalized  crime 
must  end  if  the  nation  is  to  be  saved ; 
and  that  the  cry  of  the  oppressed, 
which  has  long  reached  heaven,  is  now 
heard  on  earth  and  must  be  avenged. 
Not  this  or  that  expedient  or  pallia- 
tive will  meet  the  case ;  great  ethical 
principles  are  involved  and  they  must 
be  vindicated.  The  labor  movement, 
the  social  problem,  the  political  ques- 
tions, the  mission  of  the  church,  are 
recognized  as  ethical  in  essence.  This 
is  the  progress,  and  in  this  there  is 
hope.  There  is  a  great  awakening; 
and  it  is  the  awakening  of  beai  t  and 
conscience  in  the  right  direction. 


Sodal  PdUtioi. 

This  expression  is  quite  common  (m 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  has  also 
been  introduced  into  England.  It 
stands  for  an  idea  of  great  importance, 
and  for  that  reason  we  introduce  it 
here. 

It  is  common  to  treat  politics  in  an 
abstract  or  theoretical  way.  The  dis- 
cussions of  politicians  are  often  fruit- 
less harangues  of  empty  generalities. 
What  most  of  all  concerns  the  people 
is  ignored.  Sometimes  partizans  may 
avoid  particulars  on  questions  of  finance 
and  tariff,  and  agriculture  and  indus- 
tries and  commerce,  for  fear  of  coming 
in  conflict  with  the  views  of  their  con- 
stituents or  with  the  program  of  their 
party.  The  more  common  opinion, 
however,  is  that  ignorance  is  the  nudn 
cause.  When  business  is  depressed 
and  laborers  suffer,  the  people  can  not 
believe  that  their  interests  could  be  so 
flagrantly  neglected  by  thehr  represen- 
tatives if  they  were  fully  masters  of  the 
situation. 

By  social  politics  we  mean  such  a 
state  or  national  policy  as  is  based  on 
the  actual  social  condition  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  meet  the  needs  of  that  condi- 
tion. It  implies  that  the  situaticm  of 
the  country  is  understood ;  that  its  re- 
sources are  properly  developed;  that 
the  needs  of  the  people  are  investi- 
gated ;  and  that  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  possibilities  and  requirements 
of  the  country  are  made  the  basis  of 
legislative  action.  The  finances  of  the 
nation  depend  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  The  welfare  of  the  people  Is 
the  source  of  the  national  revenues. 
What  shall  we  think  then  of  men  who 
discuss  national  finance  as  an  abstrac- 
tion, ignoring  the  very  foundations  of 
a  healthy  financial  condition? 

The  problem  presented  by  social 
politics  is  a  great  and  difficult  one. 
It  involves  the  study  of  the  various 
classes  of  society.  What  they  are, 
how  they  are  related  to  each  other, 
what  brought  them  into  their  condi 
tion,  and  what  demands  l}ie  oonditkn 
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makes,  must  be  inyestigated.  Are  the 
sufferings  of  one  class  due  to  itself  or 
to  another  class  or  to  the  general  con- 
stitution of  things?  The  causes  must 
be  known  if  the  evils  are  to  be  reme- 
died. But  what  difficulties  are  pre- 
sented by  these  causes?  Who,  for  in- 
stance, has  a  dogmatic  solution  of 
our  financial  crises?  A  specialist  found 
fifteen  different  explanations  of  them 
and  was  still  in  search  of  others. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainties  in  the 
case  it  would  be  wrong  to  blame  poli- 
ticians for  not  solving  the  problems  in- 
volved. But  the  failure  to  study  these 
problems  is  culpable.  It  requires 
some  great  strike  to  bring  the  conflict 
between  capital  and  labor  into  political 
prominence.  Even  then  we  lack  the 
statesmen  who  fathom  the  meaning  of 
the  conflict,  who  estimate  the  antago- 
nists according  to  the  merits  of  the  case 
and  not  according  to  popular  sentiment 
and  political  influence,  and  who  offer 
a  radical  cure  instead  of  temporary  ex- 
pedients. No  man  has  the  solution  of 
the  labor  problem,  and  we  do  not 
blame  legislators  for  not  solving  it. 
But  some  evils  are  too  patent  to  be  ig- 
nored ;  some  remedies  are  within  reach. 
The  country  ought  at  least  to  know 
that  we  have  statesmen  who  are  in- 
vestigating these  great  questions;  it 
ought  to  know  that  efforts  are  being 
made  to  consider  labor  as  favorably  as 
capita],  in  legislation,  and  to  treat  all 
classes  equitably ;  and  the  conviction 
ought  to  be  made  universal  that  dis- 
putes which  involve  the  welfare  and 
the  very  existence  of  the  nation  shall 
not  be  left  to  the  decision  of  prejudice 
and  passion  and  force,  but  shall  be 
made  questions  of  law  and  equity. 
Why  have  we  legislators  if  they  will 
not  make  the  interests  on  whidi  the 
whole  national  life  rests  their  especial 
concern  and  study? 

The  progress  of  opinion  and  of 
events  leaves  no  doubt  that  political 
parties  which  ignore  the  social  condi- 
tion are  doomed.  The  country  has  no 
use  for  them.  Whatever  ideals  may 
be  cherished,  the  only  material  to  be 


molded  is  that  which  actually  exists. 
It  is  the  living  men  who  are  to  be  im- 
proved, it  is  the  actual  suffering  that 
is  to  be  relieved,  it  is  the  existing  con- 
ditions which  are  to  be  ameliorated. 
Boundary  disputes  between  other  na- 
tions are  not  matters  of  indifference  to 
us ;  every  blow  we  can  strike  for  Ar- 
menia should  be  struck  with  greatest 
decision  and  utmost  vigor ;  Cuba  and 
Hawaii  have  our  sympathies  and  may 
require  our  active  cooperation;  but 
all  we  can  do  for  others  will  depend 
on  peace  and  prosperity  and  power  at 
home.  Our  social  politics  concern  us 
most  and  are  most  completely  under 
our  control.  Let  us  reach  out  into  the 
world,  but  first  let  us  attend  to  our 
family  affairs  and  get  the  conditions  for 
efficient  influence  over  other  nations. 


FubUo  Interests  in  Private  Hands. 

Politicians  have  a  keen  scent  for 
public  opinion.  This  makes  their  de- 
nunciation of  unscrupulous  and  greedy 
corporations  so  significant.  All  parties 
are  engaged  in  this,  a  striking  proof 
that  these  corporations  have  become 
unpopular  and  that  votes  can  be  gained 
by  means  of  opposition  to  them.  On  this 
subject  the  public  sentiment  is  aroused 
and  is  rapidly  being  educated.  Special 
privileges  are  given  to  companies  by 
our  municipalities,  large  dividends  are 
paid  to  the  stockholders,  and  the  people 
are  realizing  that  the  money  comes  out 
of  their  own  pockets.  Frequently 
these  companies  tyrannize  over  the 
municipalities  which  created  them,  so 
that  they  oppress  the  people  whom 
they  were  to  benefit.  They  often  do 
what  they  please,  seize  or  purchase,  by 
bribery,  more  privileges,  and  even  defy 
the  law  and  the  authorities.  If  sub- 
jected to  restrictions  they  ignore  them, 
and  sometimes  they  use  their  enormous 
power  and  influence  to  promote  their 
selfish  interests  through  political  cor- 
ruption. 

The  people  see  and  feel  that  out  of 
their  pockets  comes  the  very  wealth 
which  is  used  against  them.  They 
now  demand  that  greater  ^i|e  be  ex- 
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ercised  in  conferring  privilegeB,  and 
that  the  companies  be  held  strictly  ac- 
countable for  the  use  of  the  same.  A 
company  which  takes  the  public  thor- 
oughfaresi  for  its  cars  ought  to  pay  an 
equivalent,  and  ought  to  make  proper 
provision  for  carrying  the  passengers. 
We  make  laws  to  protect  cattle  when 
transported,  but  human  beings  are 
obliged  to  be  wedged  in  street-cars  and 
to  hang  on  the  outside  at  the  risk  of 
limb  and  life,  and  it  is  deemed  all  right 
so  long  as  the  company  collects  the 
fare.  The  people  in  many  places  have 
been  outraged  and  have  endured  it  pa- 
tiently ;  but  now  they  are  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  their  rights,  are  indignant  at 
the  treatment  received,  and  insist  on  a 
change.  They  have  the  power  in  their 
hands  and  are  determined  to  exercise  it 
at  the  ballot-box.  Not  only  are  they 
preparing  to  overthrow  abused  privi- 
leges, and  oppressive  monopolies,  but 
likewise  their  lawyers,  aiders,  and  abet- 
tors, which  infest  our  legislatures  and 
make  the  lobbies  dens  of  thieves. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  abuse  of  the 
public,  and  not  a  few  are  convinced 
that  this  limit  has  been  reached  and 
even  passed.  The  voters  are  asking 
why  the  city  can  not  manage  its  own 
interests,  and  not  only  use  the  people's 
money  most  economically,  but  also  ex- 
clusively for  their  benefit?  It  is  rapid- 
ly becoming  an  axiom  that  the  affairs 
of  the  public  can  not  be  left  safely  to 
individual  selfishness.  A  public  inter- 
est in  private  hands  must  either  be 
rigidly  controlled  by  the  municipal  au- 
thorities or  else  the  direct  ownership  of 
the  same  must  be  assumed.  The  trend 
is  strongly  toward  ownership  as  the 
only  means  of  Justice. 

This  applies  to  other  than  municipal 
aflEairs.  There  is  a  growing  convic- 
tion that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  attitude  of  the  state  and  na- 
tional governments  to  telegraphs  and 
railroads  must  change.  These  and 
other  monopolies  often  own  govern- 
ments ;  the  government  must  own  them, 
if  it  can  not  otherwise  control  them  in 
the  interest  of  the  nation. 


The  trend  was  clearly  indicated  fai  a 
recent  address  of  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  when  he  said, 
respecting  this  state,  that  ^the  pro- 
gress of  legislation  is  to-day  uninter- 
ruptedly in  the  direction  of  careful 
scrutiny,  of  safeguarding  tiie  interests 
of  the  community,  and  of  that  sort  of 
control  that  shall  prevent  these  corpo- 
rations that  are  created  to  do  the  busi- 
ness of  the  community  from  ever  be- 
coming the  tyrants  or  the  despots  of 
the  community.  ^ 

Tot  the  TUaker  and  the  Worlcer. 

France  has  a  class  of  persons  known 
as  angel-makers.  They  are  women  who 
take  charge  of  children,  particulariy 
those  of  mothers  obliged  to  labor  away 
from  home,  and,  through  neglect, 
abuse,  starvation,  promote  their  rapid 
exit  to  the  next  world.  In  one  district 
the  angel-makers  relieved  ninety -seven 
children  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  this  mundane  sphere. 

How  astonishing  that  J.  8.  Mill 
could  write  of  Americans,  ''That  the 
life  of  the  whole  of  one  sex  is  devoted 
to  dollar-hunting,  and  of  tiie  other  to 
breeding  dollar-hunters."  After  our 
indignation  has  subsided,  we  can 
calmly  consider  what  Schulze-Graever- 
nitz  means  when  he  says :  "There  are, 
indeed,  republics  entirely  under  the 
sway  of  ^e  almighty  dollar,  where 
the  working  classes  have  no  hope  ex- 
cept in  revolution. " 

As  life  was  ebbing  away,  Sismondi 
said :  **  Above  all,  I  have  always  con- 
sidered wealth  as  a  means,  not  as  an 
end.  I  hope  it  will  be  acknowledged 
by  my  constant  solicitude  for  the  culti- 
vator, for  the  artisan,  for  the  poor  who 
gain  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
face,  that  all  my  sympathies  are  witii 
the  laboring  and  suffering  classes. " 

Not  of  African  barbarians  is  the  fd- 
lowing  written,  but  of  Americans  by 
an  American.  Gunton  says:  "The 
pest-breeding  and  morally  degrading 
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conditionB  of  the  homes  and  the  social 
life  of  the  great  mass  of  the  laboring 
popolation  in  our  industrial  centers 
almost  beggars  description.  I  have 
long  been  convinced  that  if  their  true 
condition  was  fully  realized  by  the 
great  intellig^t  middle  class,  they 
would  not  long  be  permitted  to  be  used 
for  human  habitation.  ** 

Jesus  had  His  €>ethsemane  and  Cal- 
vary; Christianity  set  up  its  banner 
among  the  nations  amid  persecutions 
and  martyrdom ;  every  noble  achieve- 
ment in  the  upward  march  of  humanity 
is  marked  by  suffering  and  blood ;  and 
only  ignorance  of  human  nature  and 
human  history  can  look  for  noble  tri- 
umph in  the  present  crisis  without  the 
ravages  of  cruel  warfare.  Wendell 
Phillips  was  right:  ''Every  step  o( 
progress  the  world  has  made  has  been 
from  scaffold  to  scaffold,  and  from 
stake  to  stake. " 

No,  no,  this  is  not  the  end,  it  can 
not  be  the  last  step  in  the  stage  of 
progress,  this  living  for  money,  this 
haste  to  get  rich,  this  dominion  of 
material  interests.  Every  instinct  of 
humanity  rebels  against  it  and  impels 
to  something  better  beyond.  Never, 
never  can  this  gold-hunger  be  ultimate ; 
it  is  but  the  low,  narrow,  dark,  horrid 
tunnel  through  which  we  pass  to  the 
pure  air  and  bright  light  of  heaven. 


Ultimate  is  God,  the  spirit,  the  reason 
with  its  ideals,  the  heart  with  its  yearn- 
ings, the  conscience  with  its  impera- 
tives, religion,  ethics,  art,  culture,  the 
ennobled  personality  and  its  exalted 
productions,  society  and  its  highest 
interests.  The  uplifting  may  be  slow 
and  diflBcult,  but  we  shall  arise  and  step 
upward  on  the  very  things  which  now 
weigh  down  the  nations  and  crush  the 
ideals.  Men  are  awakening,  they  shake 
off  the  incubus,  and  they  vow  that, 
cost  what  it  may,  humanity  shaU  be  the 
goal  of  humanity. 

A  philosophical  writer  in  England 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  men  are  not 
merely  exploited  by  men,  but  likewise 
by  things,  and  that  this  reveals  the 
depth  of  the  degradation  to  which  we 
have  sunk.  From  his  own  environ- 
ment every  one  can  learn  the  facts. 
The  age  seems  to  be  exploited  by 
money,  the  soul  being  reduced  to  a 
mint  whose  greatness  is  estimated  by 
the  gold  it  coins.  Multitudes  are  ex- 
ploited by  capital,  by  machines,  by  in- 
struments of  toil.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  human  hearts  are  hot,  and  that 
the  fire  threatens  to  burst  through  the 
crust  it  can  not  melt,  even  if  the  erup- 
tion means  a  destructive  volcano? 

Jesus  fed  the  multitude;  now  it 
sometimes  requires  a  multitude  to  feed 
one  man. 


SCHOOL    FOR   SOCIAL   STUDY. 
Bt  J.  H.  W.  Stuceknbebo,  D.D. 


The  Social  Problem  in  the  United 
States—  (Continued.) 

Atteb  the  student  has  a  general  out- 
line of  the  social  problem  in  the  United 
States  and  of  its  relation  to  the  same 
problem  in  other  countries,  he  ought  to 
make  his  inquiries  more  specific.  For 
this  purpose  he  can  take  up  the  study 
of  his  immediate  environment.  The 
exact  social  condition  of  that  environ- 


ment should  be  determined,  who  are 
capitalists,  who  employers,  who  labor- 
ers, what  their  relation  to  one  another, 
and  what  the  situation  of  each.  The 
laborers  will  naturally  receive  most  at- 
tention. The  questions  to  be  investi- 
gated pertain  to  their  education,  re- 
ligion, character,  whether  competent, 
thrifty,  and  temperate,  the  kind  of  em- 
ployment, the  wage,  their  treatment, 
and  the  condition  of  their  families. 
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Their  grievances  should  be  learned  and 
the  grounds  of  the  same,  whether  due 
to  themselves^  to  some  employer,  or  to 
the  social  arrangement.  Such  personal 
inquiries,  even  if  limited,  are  among 
the  best  introductions  to  social  studies. 
It  may  be  found  advantageous  to  take 
a  particular  class  of  laborers  or  a  par- 
ticular social  group,  as  the  workers  in 
a  factory  or  the  foreign  laborers. 

For  church  work  this  local  study  is 
of  inestimable  value ;  it  gives  Just  the 
knowledge'needed  for  e£9cient  home 
missionary  operations.  The  inquiries 
can  be  conducted,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  pastor,  by  committees  of 
men,  by  women,  or  by  young  people's 
societies,  each  taking  what  is  best 
adapted.  Rare  wisdom  will  often  be 
required,  wisdom  which  must  be 
taught  by  the  work  itself.  Inquisi- 
tive, curious  people,  fond  of  prying 
into  the  afEairs  of  others,  can  not  be 
used.  Toung  men  can  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  their  own  class.  To 
women  an  important  field  is  open :  they 
can  investigate  the  situation  of  work- 
ing-women, of  servant-girls,  and  of 
children.  All  engaged  in  this  under- 
taking should  cooperate,  reporting  the 
results  of  their  inquiries  in  order  that 
all  may  have  the  benefit  of  them.  In 
this  way  the  data  for  religious  work 
and  for  all  kinds  of  reform  can  be  se- 
cured. New  interests  will  thus  be 
awakened,  new  avenues  of  usefulness 
will  be  opened,  and  the  result  may  be 
a  new  life  for  the  church.  Sermons 
and  addresses  on  the  subjects  investi- 
gated will  naturally  be  connected  with 
social  study  and  social  work.  The 
plea  that  the  task  is  too  difficult  is  a 
confession  that  the  church  can  not  do 
its  part  to  meet  the  most  urgent  needs 
of  the  times. 

From  the  immediate  environment  the 
study  can  be  enlarged  so  as  to  include 
the  entire  community,  a  state  and  the 
nation.  For  this  purpose  the  li  terature 
of  other  investigators  must  be  used, 
and  on  many  important  subjects  it  is 
veiy  meager.  Much  valuable  material 
is,  however,  furnished  by  the  census 


reports,  and  by  the  annual  and  spedal 
reports  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor.  For  the  histoiy  of 
labor  and  labor  organizations,  see  the 
books  of  McNeill  and  Ely  mentioned 
in  the  last  number.  On  the  early  con- 
dition of  labor  there  are  excellent  hints 
in  McMaster's  **  Histoiy  of  the  People 
of  the  United  States. " 

So  varied  are  the  social  conditions  in 
our  vast  coimtry  that  what  applies  to 
one  part  may  not  apply  to  another. 
Different  sections  have  different  inter- 
ests, and  those  of  the  South,  the  East, 
and  the  West  are  often  thought  to  con- 
flict Of  the  social  situation  in  each 
section  hardly  more  than  an  outline  can 
be  expected.  But  general  features  may 
be  obtained  by  determining  the  char- 
acter of  the  pursuits,  whether  agricul- 
tural, and  then  whether  devoted  to 
cotton,  grain,  or  grazing;  whetiier 
mining  is  the  chief  interest,  or  manu- 
facturing, or  commerce.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  population  in  each  section 
must  also  be  taken  into  account 

Of  vital  importance  are  the  power 
and  growth  of  capitalism.  The  mar- 
velous concentration  of  wealth  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  our  greatest  dangen. 
Is  it  true  that  monopolies,  trusts,  cor- 
porations, and  the  wealthy  classes  con- 
trol society,  politics,  our  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  enslave  labor?  The  material 
interests  are  overwhelming.  The  ex- 
ample set  by  wealth  and  the  contagious 
influence  on  the  other  classes  should  be 
studied.  Many  believe  that  capital- 
ism must  be  destroyed  and  that  it  can 
be  done  only  by  the  destruction  of  pri- 
vate capital. 

The  land  question  we  can  only  men- 
tion. Millions  of  acres  that  ought  to 
belong  to  the  people  have  been  given 
to  corporations;  and  what  guarantee 
have  the  people  that  the  very  power 
conferred  on  these  corporations  will 
not  be  used  against  them? 

The  condition  of  laborers  in  this 
country  requires  much  study.  Many 
erroneous  views  prevaO.  Since  the 
war  great  changes  have  taken  place. 
Many  foreigners  have  come  whoee  low 
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standard  of  living  enables  them  to  un- 
derbid the  American  workman  and 
drive  him  out  of  the  field.  Our  labor 
problem  is  largely  a  foreign  problem. 
In  New  England  the  Yankee  is  pushed 
out  of  the  way  by  the  Irish,  the  Ital- 
ian, the  Canadian,  the  Swede,  and  the 
German,  and  this  is  but  a  type  of  the 
process  seen  everywhere.  The  charac- 
ter of  immigration  has,  in  the  last 
decades,  changed  for  the  worse,  an 
alarming  percentage  belonging  to  the 
iUiterate  classes  of  Italy,  Russia,  and 
Poland,  besides  Bohemians  and  Hun- 
garians. This  influx  of  foreigners 
tends  to  bring  our  laborers  on  a  level 
with  those  of  Europe.  Many  of  our 
workingmen  now  live  in  precarious 
conditions,  and  it  is  difficult  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  families,  to  say  nothing 
of  sickness  and  old  age.  The  foreign 
population  are  affecting  the  whole  life 
of  the  nation,  its  moral  and  religious 
character,  the  Sabbath,  temperance, 
and  crime. 

The  hours  of  labor,  the  wages  re- 
ceived, the  relation  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employed,  the  social 
position  of  laborers,  all  are  important 
tiiemes.  Under  the  plea  of  liberty,  the 
law  in  most  states  does  little  to  protect 
the  laborer.  In  this  respect  we  are  far 
behind  some  European  nations.  Even 
women  and  children  are  little  pro- 
tected. Frequently  the  laws  made  in 
their  behalf  are  shamefully  ignored. 
The  labor  laws  of  the  different  States 
are  given  in  the  Second  Special  Report 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Labor.  The  Fourth  Annual  Report  of 
the  same  bureau  gives  statistics  of 
working-women  in  large  cities,  and 
contains  most  valuable  information. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Seventh  Special 
Report  on  "  The  Slums  of  Great  Cities. " 
The  Eighth  Annual  Report  is  on  **  In- 
dustrial Education,"  the  Third  gives 
the  statistics  of  *"  Strikes  and  Lock- 
outs," the  Fifth  those  of  ••Railroad 
Labor."  In  the  beginning  of  each 
volume  a  condensed  summary  of  the 
results  of  the  entire  investigation  is 
given.    It  will  be  difficult  anywheie 


to  find  material  of  equal  importance. 
The  United  States  Census  Reports  are 
also  very  valuable. 

A  careful  study  of  an  important  sub- 
ject is  ••American  Charities,  a  Study 
in  Philanthropy  and  Economics,"  by 
Amos  G.  Warner.  In  a  small  volume 
on  '•Philanthropy  and  Social  Prog- 
ress, "  there  are  excellent  addresses  on 
••  Social  Settlements,  Philanthropy,  and 
Charity. " 

A  threefold  division  can  be  adopted 
for  the  inquiries :  First,  what  are  the 
needs  of  laborers?  second,  what  efforts 
are  now  made  to  meet  these  n^jsds? 
third,  what  other  agencies  ought  to  be 
instituted?  Self-help  has  become  the 
watchword  and  hope  of  many  laborers ; 
hence  their  numerous  organizations. 
In  various  ways  the  other  classes  are 
also  trying  to  ameliorate  their  condi- 
tion. There  is  temporary  relief,  press- 
ing emergencies  are  met,  but  little  is 
done  for  radical  and  permanent  cure. 
Some  employers  have  the  interests  of 
laborers  at  heart ;  others  care  no  more 
about  them  than  about  a  mule  or  ma- 
chine which  does  the  required  work. 
Much  of  the  difficulty  in  the  situation 
consists  in  the  fact  that  employers  and 
laborers  are  related  as  things,  as  work 
and  wage,  as  capital  and  labor,  not  as 
persons. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  last  one  of 
the  most  momentous  themes— the  rela- 
tion of  the  pastors  and  the  churches  to 
the  social  classes.  Does  the  spirit  of 
mammon  or  of  Christ  prevail?  Is  it 
safe  to  read  the  second  chapter  of 
James  in  the  pulpit?  The  class  spirit 
in  the  church  requires  candid  inquiry. 
It  must  be  determined  how  far  the 
alienation  of  the  masses  from  the 
church  is  due  to  the  church  itself. 
We  should  be  much  farther  on  in  the 
solution  of  the  social  problem  if  the 
enthusiasm  of  laborers  for  Jesus  of 
Kazareth  could  be  won  by  the  church 
likewise.  Is  not  now,  as  of  old,  Chris- 
tianity the  help  and  hope  of  the  needy 
and  the  distressed? 

Enough  has  been  outlined  for  the  life 
of  a  specialist.  But  it  is  hoped  that 
each  can  select  something  of  interest 
and  profit 
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A  Free  Bmployment  BtireiiL 

BehM,  thi$  wu  the  iniqmtpqfthif  titter 
Bodom,  pride,  fulnett  af  bread,  and 
abundance  qf  idlenettt  wat  in  her  and 
in  her  daughter,  neither  did  the 
ttrengthen  the  hand  cf  the  poor  and 
needif,—Ezekiel  xyL  49. 

In  a  loom  on  the  Third  Ayenue  side 
of  Cooper  Union,  this  city,  is  an  enter- 
prise recently  inaugurated  by  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  which  prom- 
ises large  things  for  the  solution  of 
problems  that  vex  both  capital  and 
labor.  A  placard  on  the  door  open- 
ing from  the  street  announces,  **  Cooper 
Union  Labor  Bureau.  **  The  intention 
is  to  make  it  a  place  where  the  em- 
ployer can  find  reliable  men  suited  to 
his  needs,  and  where  the  man  who  is 
out  of  work  can  be  brought  into  em- 
ployment again. 

The  ordinary  man,  who  loses  his  job, 
can  do  one  of  three  things :  He  can  go 
to  an  intelligence  office,  where  he  usu- 
ally finds  that  the  man  who  is  willing 
to  put  up  the  most  money  gets  the  job ; 
he  can  answer  some  newspaper  *'ad., " 
and  be  one  of  a  thousand  awaiting  his 
chance ;  or  he  can  walk  the  streets  look- 
ing for  a  place. 

Here  the  free  employment  bureau 
offers  its  aid.  Entering  the  office,  the 
man  is  given  a  kind  word.  He  states 
what  he  can  do  and  gives  his  refer- 
ences. A  representative  of  the  bureau 
goes  to  his  last  employer,  and  to  the 
one  before  the  last  if  need  be,  and  finds 
out  all  about  the  man.  If  he  proves 
all  right  he  is  put  on  the  list  for  an 
opening. 

Places  are  secured  for  all  classes  of 
workers.  The  great  majority  are  un- 
skilled laborers,  but  positions  are  ob- 
tained for  machinists,  salesmen,  book- 
keepers, traveling  salesmen,  useful 
men  around,  etc.  Several  have  been 
placed  at  $100  per  month.  The  bureau 
wants  as  good  men  as  can  be  had,  and 


seeks  to  bring  labor  up  to  a  higher 
grade. 

The  bureau  has  several  methods  of 
securing  places.  A  number  of  large 
firms  in  the  cily  have  agreed  to  come 
to  them  for  help.  Two  men  are  con- 
stantly employed  going  about  the  dty 
among  the  business  men,  teUing  them 
what  is  being  done  and  offering  to 
furnish  them  with  help  when  needed. 
Then  they  answer  all  newspaper 
"  ads. "  for  help,  offering  men  of  known 
good  character  to  fill  the  place  adver- 
tised. A  specialty  is  made  of  getting 
places  for  men  in  the  country,  so  as  to 
relieve  the  over-supply  of  the  dty.  To 
this  end  they  advertise  in  many  coun- 
try papers  in  the  surrounding  States. 

The  bureau  is  steadily  gainhig 
ground.  It  was  started  September  7, 
1895.  In  October  40  men  were  placed, 
in  November  00,  in  December  IIS. 
For  the  three  months  ending  January 
1,  1896,  there  wero  2,976  applicants  for 
positions.  Of  these  587,  after  careful 
investigation,  were  found  to  have  sat- 
isfactory characters,  and  218  of  these 
have  been  placed  in  permanent  posi- 
tions. The  men  rejected  are  the  riff- 
raff who  want  soft  jobs  with  plenty  of 
money  and  little  work,  or  those  who 
are  out  of  a  job  because  of  wrong-do- 
ing. Many  of  this  class  applied  at  the 
beginning,  but  they  are  learning  that 
the  Bureau  has  no  aid  for  such  as  they. 
The  figures  for  December  make  a  bet- 
ter showing.  There  were  555  appli- 
cants, of  whom  140  stood  the  test,  and 
of  these  118  secured  positions.  About 
40  per  cent  of  all  placed  went  into  the 
country. 

The  whole  secret  of  the  matter  is  that 
business  sense  is  applied  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  Bureau.  It  costs  money 
to  look  up  a  man's  references,  but  in 
this  way  the  Bureau  is  acquiring  a 
reputation  for  reliabilily  that  can  be 
secured  in  no  other  way.  Among  the 
more  striking  of  the  rules  and  reguU- 
tions  of  the  Bureau  are  the  foUowhig : 
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**4.  The  names  of  all  penona  who  haTO 
been  reslstered  will  remain  on  the  register 
for  fourteen  dajs  only  Oundajs  and  holi- 
days not  coontins),  unless  such  persons  on 
the  fourteenth  daj  after  registration  giTO 
notioe  that  they  are  still  out  of  employment 
and  resident  in  New  ToriE,  such  notice  to  be 
repeated  on  every  succeeding  fourteenth  day 
that  they  remain  out  of  employment 

*A.  That  in  the  selection  of  men  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  city,  preference  will  be  given 
as  follows:  Ca>  Harried  men,  with  families. 
(6)  Harried  men,  without  faii&illes.  Co)  Sin- 
gle men. 

*^9,  All  employers  engaging  labor  through 
the  agency  of  the  Bureau  are  expected  to  pay 
the  wages  usually  paid  in  their  respective 
trades. 

**11.  No  applicant  shall  be  registered  un- 
less he  shall  have  resided  for  at  least  six 
months  in  New  York  city. 

**1S.  No  fee  shaU  be  charged  for  registra- 
tlon,  or  for  securing  employees.** 


A  Vig  Goal  Trut. 

WJuxt  mean  ye  that  ye  beat  my  people  to 
pieeee,  arid  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor  t 
eaOh  the  Lord  God  of  ^08^9. -Isaiah 
ili  15. 

The  11  leading  anthracite  coal  com- 
panies, after  seyend  fruitless  attempts 
have  at  last  succeeded  in  pooling  their 
issues  and  have  formed  a  combine. 
Their  representatives  met  in  this  city 
January  80th  last,  and  decided  upon 
the  following  percentages  of  total  out- 
put for  the  several  companies  named, 
from  February  1,  1896,  to  March  81, 
1897: 

■^Philadelphia  and  Beading,  80.80;  Lehigh 
Valley,  16.66;  Central  Bailroad  of  New  Jer- 
sey* 11.70;  Delaware,  Lsekawanna,  and  Wes- 
tern, 18.86;  Delaware  and  Hudson,  9.60; 
Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  11.40;  Pennsylvania 
Goal  Company,  4;  Brie,  4;  New  York,  On- 
tario, and  Western,  8.10;  Delaware,  Susque- 
hanna, and  Schuylkill,  8.60,  and  New  York, 
Susquehanna,  and  Western,  8.S0.    Total,  100." 

The  production  of  hard  coal  for  the 
year  1895  was  46,545,670  tons,  a  large 
part  of  which,  the  companies  claim, 
was  mined  at  a  loss.  The  new  agree- 
ment reduces  the  annual  output  to- 
40,000,000  tons.  The  sales  agents  of 
these  roads  met  in  New  York  city  the 
following  day,  January  81st,  and  ad- 
vanced the  wholesale  prices  of  coal  an 
average  of  85  cents  a  ton. 


A  year  ago  an  attempt  was  made  by 
these  companies  to  get  together,  hut  at 
that  time  the  Reading  stood  out  for  a 
larger  percentage  than  the  other  com- 
panies were  willing  to  accept,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  agreement  fell 
through.  Since  that  time  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  who  engineered  the  syndicate 
gold -bond  deal,  has  acquired  a  control- 
ling interest  in  the  Beading  railroad, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  chief  factor  in  this 
new  deal  which  puts  practically  all  the 
anthracite  mines  of  the  country  under 
the  control  of  the  combine. 


A  Ohtiroh  Studies  the  Tramp  Qaoftion. 

Where  no  cawned  is  the  people  faU;  btU 

in  the  multitude  of  eounsdors  there  is 

sqfety.—TiOY.  xl.  14 

In  December  last  a  Men's  League 

was  formed  in  the  Park  Hill  Reformed 

Church,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  which  has 

met  every  Sunday  afternoon  since  the 

first  of  January  for  the  discussion  of 

questions  of  practical  sociology.    Four 

Sundays  were  given  to  the  question, 

"What  to  do  with  the  Tramp.  »•    After 

careful  investigation  the  League  agreed 

upon  the  following  points : 

**To  feed  the  tramp  in  four  cases  out  of 
five  encourages  the  professional. 

"To  ffive  him  money  will  almost  certainly 
result  in  its  being  spent  in  the  saloon. 

**To  turn  him  over  to  an  officer  who  will 
put  him  in  Jail  to  be  supported  in  idleness, 
increases  the  tax  burden  without  abating 
the  tramp  nuisanca 

**  The  tramp  should  be  oompelled  to  work. 
Work  can  not  be  supplied  by  the  ci^  or 
county,  nor  usually  by  the  family.  The 
league  therefore  recommends  that,  instead 
of  feeding  the  tramp,  he  be  sent  to  Grace 
€k)spel  Mission,  48  Palisade  Avenue,  where, 
in  exchange  for  work  rendered,  he  will  re- 
ceive a  comfortable  bed  and  food,  be 
brought  under  Ohristian  influences,  and,  if 
found  worthy,  aided  in  securing  permanent 
work." 

The  league  has  distributed  cards 
among  the  people  calling  attention  to 
these  facts  and  urging  them  to  sup- 
port the  mission. 

Such  study  of  the  various  burning 
questions  of  the  day  by  Ohristian  men 
would  give  good  results  in  many  of  our 
churches. 
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TEE  IN8PIBSD  DEALIirO  WITH 
SZBPTIOS. 

By  R.  M.  Pattbbsoit,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Malybrn,  Pa. 

Paxtl'b  speech  in  Athens  (Acts  xvii. 
31-81)  has  been  described  as  **  the  most 
extensively  and  permanently  effective 
oration  ever  uttered  by  man."  The 
more  one  knows  of  the  history  and 
condition  of  ancient  philosophy,  the 
more  wonderful  this  little  speech  ap- 
pears. And  so  strange  is  the  enlarg- 
ing circle  with  which  the  world  ad- 
vances, it  rings  out  Just  as  sharply  and 
clearly  against  philosophic  and  scien- 
tific teachings  of  this  day  as  against 
those  of  the  first  Christian  century. 
But  there  are  three  things,  at  its  be- 
ginning, its  middle,  and  its  end,  that 
impress  me  peculiarly. 

1.  Dealing  with  Epicureans  and 
Stoics  and  others,  men  who  ''had 
speculated  themselves  out  of  the  first 
principles  of  all  religious  truth, "  and 
were  wandering  in  endless  mazes  of 
error  and  uncertainty,  Paul  courteously 
meets  them  on  their  own  grounds  and 
opens  with  a  complimentary  reference 
to  a  feature  of  their  life  which  was 
right  at  its  root,  tho  wrong  in  its  mani- 
festations. He  does  not  begin  by 
denouncing  their  errors,  or  anathema- 
tizing them  for  their  sin  and  folly,  or 
calling  them  hard  names,  or  imputing 
to  them  bad  motives.  **Te  men  of 
Athens, "  is  his  opening  sentence,  "  I 
perceive  that  in  aJl  things  ye  are  de- 
vout above  other  men, "  *  or  exceeding- 
ly careful  in  religion.  True  their  re- 
ligion was  one  "which  ministered  to 
art  and  amusement  and  was  entirely 
destitute  of  moral  power."  Still  the 
Apostle  courteously  alludes  to  it  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  them  up  to  a  higher 
and  purer  one.  And  then  he  proceeds 
to  argue  with  them,  not  from  the  Jew- 
ish Scriptures  with  which  he  started 

«  A.V.,  *too  Baperstitiaafl;**  R.  Y.,  **soiDe- 
what  superstitloos;**  Marg*«  ** religious.** 


when  addressing  Jews,  for  the  Athe- 
nians did  not  believe  them,  but  from 
natural  religion  and  from  the  confes- 
sion involved  in  the  altar  "To  the  Un- 
known God. " 

Now,  in  dealing  with  all  errorists, 
two  things  are  absolutely  necessary :  to 
start  from  some  point  of  agreement, 
and  to  conciliate  the  feelings. 

An  eccentric  character  in  "Romola" 
thus  described  a  philosopher:  "The 
last  sort  of  animal  that  I  should  choose 
to  resemble.  I  find  it  enough  to  live 
without  spinning  lies  to  account  for 
life.  Fowls  cackle,  asses  bray,  women 
chatter,  and  philosophers  spin  false 
reasons :  that  is  the  effect  the  sight  of 
the  world  brings  out  of  them.  " 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  a  good  many 
religious  people  and  a  good  many 
theologians  deal  with  skeptics  of  our 
day  promiscuously,  as  if  they  were 
men  who  are  deliberately  engaged  in 
"spinning  lies  to  account  for  life.** 
But  why  should  we  suppose  that  they 
consciously  want  to  do  that?  Of  what 
advantage  is  it  to  them  knowingly  to 
seek  and  to  hold  error?  If  we  want  to 
influence  them,  we  must  not  tell  them 
at  the  outset  that  they  are  spinning 
lies  to  account  for  life ;  that  they  are 
deliberately  and  intentionally  wrong ; 
that  of  set  purpose  they  are  outraghig 
truth  and  walking  the  way  which 
leads  down  to  everlasting  destruction. 
It  is  not  human  nature  to  listen  to  us 
if  we  approach  them  from  such  a 
standpoint.  No  doubt  honest  and 
sincere  men  are  puzzled  by  science  and 
befooled  by  a  false  philosophy,  and 
are  therefore  to  be  greatly  pitied. 

2.  But  the  apostle,  amid  the  errors 
that  he  exposes,  makes  his  appeal  to  a 
craving  which  he  knew  was  in  tiie 
hearts  of  his  hearers,  "that  tiicy 
should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  tbej 
might  feel  after  him  and  find  him." 
That  ever  is  the  craving  of  humanity, 
which  scientific  error  and  phlloeophlc 
speculation   can  not  utterly  destroy. 
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Innate  in  man,  implanted  by  the  Cre- 
ator, is  this  reaching  of  the  mind  after 
communion  with  Him. 

The  Materialist  may  spin  out  his 
hard  atomic  theory  which  declares, 
"There  is  no  God. "  Matthew  Arnold 
and  his  school  may  depersonalize  the 
Deity  by  defining  Him  or  It  as  the 
stream  of  tendency  by  which  all  things 
fulfil  the  law  of  their  being,  and  the 
enduring  power  which  makes  for 
righteousness.  Evolutionists  may  try 
to  account  for  our  beliefs  and  feelings 
by  their  iron-clad  law.  But  come 
here  how  it  may,  the  spiritual  faculty 
which  feels  after  God,  and  Q^ks  to 
know  Him  and  be  satisfied  by  Him,  it 
is  here,  in  us,  and  the  religion  of  €k>d 
alone  meets  it.  Speculation  may 
deaden  it  for  a  time,  other  pursuits 
may  shove  it  aside,  the  world  with  its 
business  and  amusements  may  drown 
it,  but  it  must  be  heard  and  yielded 
to,  or  true  bliss  can  not  be  had. 

8.  Having,  however,  met  his  hearers 
courteously  and  candidly,  and  having 
pierced  through  their  outer  errors  and 
touched  the  great  want  of  humanity, 
the  Apostle,  in  the  close  of  his  address, 
takes  the  high  stand  of  warning,  and 
tells  them  that  for  the  new  light  which 
has  come  to  them  they  shall  be  Judged : 
**  The  times  of  this  ignorance  God  over- 
looked :  but  now  commandeth  all  men 
everywhere  to  repent;  because  He 
hath  appointed  a  day  in  the  which  he 
will  Judge  the  world  in  righteousness 
by  that  man  whom  He  hath  ordained ;' 
-whereof  He  hath  given  assurance  unto 
aU  men  in  that  He  hath  raised  him 
from  the  dead." 

Whatever  allowance  might  be  made, 
before  the  advent  of  Jesus  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  Him,  for  those  who 
lived  in  a  false  religion  or  no  religion 
at  all,  there  could  be  none  for  those 
who  heard  of  Him,  of  His  work,  of 
His  life,  and  His  death. 

In  our  own  days  nothing  is  more 
amazing  to  one  who  is  familiar  with 
literature  than  to  read  the  terms  of 
commendation  in  which  skeptical 
philosophers  write  of  the  man  Jesus, 


of  the  purity  of  His  life  and  the  maj- 
esty of  His  demeanor,  and  then  to  no- 
tice the  way  in  which  they  cooUy 
brush  aside  His  supernatural  claims, 
and  keep  from  Him  the  obedience  of 
their  hearts  and  lives. 

But  for  the  rejection  of  Him  by  those 
who  have  His  Bible  in  their  hands,  and 
can  fairly  examine  His  claims  and  His 
proofs,  there  can  be  no  excuse. 
Whatever  may  be  the  rule  by  which 
Socrates  and  Plato  and  other  wise 
heathen  who  never  heard  of  Him,  and 
the  heathen  who  are  still  living  and  to 
whom  He  has  never  been  preached — 
whatever  the  rule  by  which  they  are 
judged,  inexorable  must  be  the  con- 
demnation of  those  who,  in  Christian 
lands  and  under  the  Gospel  light,  turn 
from  Him  and  reject  Him. 

This,  then,  was  the  attitude  which 
the  great  and  inspired  apostle  occu- 
pied toward  those  skeptics  of  his  day ; 
and  it  is  the  one  for  ministers  and  pri- 
vate Christians  still  to  occupy  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  rejecters  of  Jesus. 
(1)  Treat  them  courteously,  and  not 
as  men  who  deliberately  want  to  be 
wrong ;  (2)  try  to  reach  the  heart  and 
the  conscience,  which  can  not  eventually 
be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of 
God ;  and  (8)  point  with  sad  and  ten- 
der but  plain  authority  to  the  coming 
Judgment  when  those  who,  under  the 
light  of  the  divine  Word,  repent  not 
and  yield  not  to  the  Savior,  must  be 
condemned  by  Him. 


80X2  OBEAT  FBEAOEEBS  Z  HAVE 
EEABD. 

By  Rbv.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D., 
New  York  City. 

in.  Joseph  Parker. 
After  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
I  succeeded,  last  summer,  in  hearing 
that  great  pulpit  orator  who  has  for 
years  attracted  large  crowds  in  the 
City  Temple  in  London  —  Joseph 
Parker.  For  some  time  after  Mr. 
Beecher'sdeath,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  report  went  forth  that  Plymouth 
Church  was  considering  Dr.  Parker  for 
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its  vacant  pulpit,  and  having  come  to 
America  about  that  time»  ostensibly  to 
make  a  lecturing  tour  under  Major 
Pond  (tho  it  was  generally  believed 
that  there  were  other  reasons  which  in- 
duced the  visit) ,  the  pastor  of  the  City 
Temple  was  invited  to  preach  to  Mr. 
Beecher's  pastorless  flock,  but  failed  to 
make  an  impression  sufficiently  favor- 
able to  lead  to  a  call.  The  lecturing 
tour  was  a  failure  in  other  respects 
than  this,  for  the  doctor  was  the  sub- 
ject of  some  severe  criticisms,  and  re- 
turned to  England  without  leaving  a 
very  enthusiastic  coterie  of  admirers. 

Having  heard  so  much  about  his 
temperament  and  style,  I  was  prepared 
for  something  striking  when  I  went 
that  Sabbath  evening  to  hear  Dr. 
Parker,  and  I  was,  of  course,  not  dis- 
appointed. The  service  was  a  unique 
one  from  beginning  to  end— the  music, 
the  prayers,  the  reading,  the  sermon, 
the  order  of  exercises,  the  audience,  and 
all.  It  was  the  last  Sunday  of  July, 
and  yet  the  Temple  was  crowded, 
packed,  with  an  interested,  evidently 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  congregation. 
We  took  pains  to  reach  the  church  fully 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  the 
service,  and  had  difficulty  in  getting  a 
desirable  seat  even  then.  As  I  sat 
waiting  for  the  service  to  begin,  I  f oimd 
it  interesting  to  study  the  gathering 
audience,  which  was  more  or  less 
heterogeneous  in  its  character,  tho  pre- 
dominantly representative  of  the  mid- 
dle class;  and  equally  interesting  to 
watch  the  great  volunteer  chorus  as  they 
came  in,  one  by  one,  and  took  their 
places.  This  is  one  of  the  features  of  the 
Temple  service,  and  adds  greatly  to  its 
attractiveness.  Their  rendering  of  the 
hynms  was  inspiring,  and  especially 
their  chanting  of  the  opening  confes- 
sion of  the  Common  Prayer-Book.  It 
is  imfortunate  that  America  can  not 
make  the  success  with  a  volunteer 
choir  which  England  does  everywhere 
in  the  non-conformist  churches.  The 
hynms  were  not  announced,  neither 
was  the  Scripture  lesson,  but  these 
were  indicated  on  the  printed  bulletins 


which  were  distributed  through  the 
pews. 

Dr.  Parker's  prayer  was  a  gem.  I 
thought  that  I  had  never  heard  a  better. 
It  was  unconventional,  brief,  and  de- 
cidedly dramatic,  but  reverential  and 
impressive  and  thoroughly  uplifting. 
I  have  often  read  the  prayers  whidi  he 
publishes  in  connection  with  his  ex- 
pository lectures,  and  have  found  my- 
self admirinff  and  praising  them,  but 
when  I  heard  him  pray  and  noted  the 
personality  that  breathed  itself  out 
through  his  prayers,  I  felt  that  I  had 
never  before  been  able  to  appreciate 
their  worth  or  to  pass  Judgment  upon 
their  excellence. 

The  sermon  was  on  the  necessity  and 
certainty  of  the  Judgment,  its  argu- 
ment being  drawn  from  the  law  of  con- 
sequences, its  illustrations  culled  from 
every -day  happenings>  and  its  applica- 
tions directed  to  the  ordinary  routine 
of  life.  It  had  evidentiy  been  com- 
mitted word  for  word,  and  was  deliv- 
ered as  an  actor  would  render  a  play— 
with  studied  gesture,  inflection,  expres- 
sion of  face,  posture,  and  variation  of 
tone  and  manner,  all  of  which  was 
strikingly,  at  times  somewhat  offen- 
sively, dramatic.  His  epierams  were 
choice,  his  illustrations  fbrdble,  his 
antitheses  strong,  his  applications  pat 
and  pertinent.  Occasionally  there  was 
burst  of  passion,  but  oftener,  perhaps, 
an  interjection  of  wit  or  humor,  which 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened  the 
discourse.  One  young  English  girl 
whQ  sat  next  to  me  was  so  overcome 
with  laughter  at  some  of  the  bright 
things  which  the  speaker  said,  that  she 
did  not  recover  tul  after  the  sermon 
was  over  and  the  congregation  rose  to 
sing  the  closing  hynm.  It  was  very 
easy  to  see  what  basis  the  public  have 
for  criticizing  Dr.  Parker,  as  thev  so 
commonly  and  universally  do.  He  is 
not  popular  in  England,  and,  strange 
to  say,  not  in  Loncton,  tho  he  does  at- 
tract so  large  an  audience.  He  is 
charged  with  conceit,  with  a  haughty 
consequentialness,  with  recklessness  of 
statement,  and  even  with  insincerity  of 
purpose.  But  he  is  an  exceptional 
man,  a  great  man.  His  writings  show 
that,  his  ability  to  draw  and  hold 
around  him  so  loyal  a  following  is  an- 
other proof  of  it,  but  its  best  demon- 
stration is  the  eloquence,  magnetism, 
and  power  of  his  preaching.  I  shaU 
have  a  higher  admiration  for  Dr.  Parker 
now  that  I  have  heard  him,  and  I  am 
sure  that  others  hearing  him  under 
favorable  circumstanoes  would  have  a 
similar  experience. 
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EDITORIAL  SECTION. 
SERMONIC    CRITICISM. 


AMnise  vtnns  Dootrinal. 

Ths  confusion  of  abskrUde  and  learn- 
edly expressed  sennons  with  doctrinal 
sermons  has  no  doubt  done  much  to 
discradit  the  latter.  Their  difference 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  treatment  by 
different  persons  of  the  opening  verses 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  John :  "  In 
the  beginnning  was  the  Word, "  etc. 

Here  is  one  treatment : 

The  Word  which  was  in  the  begin- 
ning, a  testimony— 

(1)  To  the  eternal  Personality  as 
the  ground  of  all  things ; 

(^  To  the  eternal  Spirit-Light  as 
the  law  of  all  things ; 

(8)  To  the  eternal  Love  as  the  kernel 
of  all  things ; 

(4)  To  eternal  Life  as  the  life  of  all 
things. 

Here  is  a  second  treatment : 

The  three  great  words  concerning 
Christ:  "In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word:" 

(1)  In  the  beginning  was  ths  Wcrd; 
the  divine  nature  of  Christ ; 

(2)  In  the  beginning  trot  the  Word ; 
the  eternity  of  Christ ; 

(8)  "Jn^J^j^nni'/i^faM  the  Word;" 
the  eternal  operation  and  generation  of 
Christ. 

Here  is  a  third  treatment,  that  of  Dr. 
Philip  Schaff : 

The  transcendent  glory  of  Christ. 

(1)  His  eternity  (against  Arianism)  : 
•*  In  the  beginning  wu  the  Word. " 

(3)  His  distinctjpersonality  (against 
Sabellianism)  :  **The  Word  was  tntk 
[in  intimate  personal  intercommunion 
with]  God. " 

(8)  His  essential  divinity  (against 
Socinianism  and  Rationalism)  :  ^  And 
the  Word  was  €hd. " 

The  third  treatment  furnishes  three 
plain,  clear  statements  in  such  form 
that  the  doctrines  embodied  in  them 
can  be  brought  out  clearly  in  contrast 
with  the  fundamental  errors  to  which 
they  are  opposed.  The  contrasted 
error  is  a  most  important  adjunct  in 
this  case. 

In  the  second  treatment  the  textual 
statement  is  admirable;  but  beyond 
that  everything  becomes  more  abstruse 
an  the  way  to  the  end,  where  "the 
eternal  operation  and  generation  of 
Christ"  would  daze  any  hearer  except 
a  theological  prof essor  trained  to  Ger- 


man methods  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion. Moreover,  the  concrete  element 
in  contrasted  errors  is  not  taken  advan- 
tage of,  and  hi  the  third  head  could 
not  well  be  made  use  of,  as  the  state- 
ment is  so  abstruse  that  the  contrasted 
error  would  be  hard  to  find  and  formu- 
late. 

The  first  treatment  is  so  abstruse  and 
metaphysical  as  to  be  bevond  the  range 
of  any  mind  not  trained  to  indistinct 
and  speculative  methods,  and  for  the 
average  hearer  might  about  as  well  be 
stated  in  Sanscrit. 


Staid  Texts  and  Trsatment. 

Thb  preacher  makes  a  great  mistake 
who  always  takes  the  old  texts  of  the 
Bible  and  treats  them  in  the  same  old 
threadbare  way.  The  Bible  is  so  rich 
and  varied  in  its  presentation  of  truth 
that  there  is  no  reason  wh  v  the  preacher 
should  pursue  this  humdrum  method. 
Moreover,  the  method  is  fatal  to  preach- 
ing ;  for  as  soon  as  the  text  and  sub- 
ject are  stated  the  average  deacon  set- 
tles down  to  pleasant  dreams  of  the 
preacher's  well-known  orthodoxy,  and 
the  average  hearer  to  quiet  practical 
or  business  meditations  of  his  own, 
letting  the  sermon  ''go  in  at  one  ear 
and  out  at  the  other. " 

All  this  may  be  avoided  bv  using 
the  requisite  amount  of  brain-labor  in 
studying  the  Scriptures  and  in  present- 
ing the  results  of  that  study.    A  new 


na 


and  fresh  theme,  so  evidently  in  the 
old  text  that  it  fastens  the  attention  at 
once,  makes  the  old  text  much  more 
effective  than  any  new  text  in  lodging 
the  truth  in  the  hearer's  mind. 

Take  as  an  illustration  1  Timothy  i. 
15,  16:  "This  is  a  faithful  sayhig. " 
etc.  Everybody  has  heard  it  preached 
from  times  without  number,  always  in 
pretty  much  the  same  way,  and  often 
perhaps  bv  much  abler  preachers  than 
the  one  who  last  takes  it  up.  The  an- 
nouncement of  text  and  tiieme  puts 
the  audience  to  sleep.  But  let  the 
preacher  give  out  as  his  theme :  **  The 
salvation  of  the  greatest  sinner  of  all 
time,  and  the  divine  reason  for  it," 
and  proceed  to  brinff  out  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  text  and  the  one  so  often 
ignored.  The  attention  of  every  hearer 
will  be  the  more  thoroughly  aroused 
and  the  more  intentiy  fixed  Just  be- 
cause of  the  old  text. 
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HELPFUL   DATA   IN   CURRENT   LITERATURE. 


Pbtbios  and  SociOTiOOT,  by  W.  H.  Mal- 
lock.  Contemporary  Review^  February,  1896. 
Leonard  Scott  Publication  Company,  881 
Broadway,  New  York.— Tbia  is  tbe  third  in 
'a  aeries  of  articles  by  Mr.  Mallock,  the  first 
two  of  which  have  already  been  noticed  in 
thia  Rkvikw.  There  is  no  railing  off  in  this 
article  from  the  high  order  of  clear  and  sus- 
tained thought  of  the  former  articles.  The 
opening  statement  is  a  summary  of  the 
points  made,  maintained,  and  sustained  in 
the  previous  articles,  and  is  as  follows: 

VU.  Brief  Summary  of  the  Argument  of 
the  two  preceding  Articles.  Great  Men 
analogous  to  Atoms  of  superior  sixe,  on 
whose  presence  the  aggregation  of  all  the 
other  Atoms  depends.  Great  Men  the  first 
Study  of  the  Sociologist. 

The  author  here  calls  attention  to  a  first 
point— admitted  and  insisted  upon  by  all  so- 
ciologists, but  **  which,  having  insisted  on 
it,  they  thenceforward  neglect,  never  in  the 
least  perceiving,  or,  at  alievents,  never  fol- 
lowing out,  its  consequences.  The  point  is 
as  follows: 

**A11  social  phenomena,  all  conditions  of 
society,  and  all  changes  irom  one  condition 
to  another,  depend  on  the  character  of  the 
units  of  whicn  society  is  composed;  and 
each  unit  acts  on  its  social  environment,  and 
is  in  turn  reacted  on  by  it,  equally  in  virtue 
of  its  character,  being  what  ft  is." 

He  emphasized  a  second  truth  that  flows 
from  the  first: 

"^Men  are  divided  into  dissimilar  groups, 
not  only  by  a  variety  of  characteristics,  but 
by  the  varying  degrees  in  which  these  vari- 
ous characteristics  are  possessed  by  them. 
.  .  .  Whatever  may  be  the  faculties  or  char- 
acteristics In  the  numan  units,  to  whch  so- 
cial civilization  is  due,  these  faculties  are 
found  existing  in  a  minority  of  the  units  to 
a  degree  whicn  is  quite  exceptional ;  and  the 
minority  possessing  them  to  this  degree,  is 
marked  off  from  the  majority  as  a  practi- 
cally separate  class.  All  sociologists  will 
admit,  indeed  they  do  admit,  this  much;  but 
what  they  do  not  admit,  or  what,  at  all 
events,  they  do  not  scientifically  recognize, 
is  as  f ollowH :  All  social  civilization,  and  all 
progress,  is  due  primarily  to  the  action  of 
this  minoritv.** 

The  social  units  thus  "divide  themselves 
broadly  into  two  classes— the  exceptional 
and  the  ordinary— into  great  men  and  aver- 
age men.  Progress  ana  civilization  result 
primarily  from  the  action  of  units  of  the 
former  on  those  of  the  latter  class;  and 
secondarily  from  the  reaction  of  those  of 
the  latter  class  on  those  of  the  former  class. 
The  characters  of  both,  therefore,  require 
an  equally  careful  study.** 

The  author  then  takes  up  and  considers 
the  first  of  these  factors  in  progress  and 
civilization,  under  the  following  heads;  the 

Eoint^  in  each  of  which  be  amply  illustrates 
y  concrete  examples: 

VIIL  Great  Men  are  of  various  degrees 
and  kinds.    Accidental  Greatness  and  Gon- 

S)nital  Greatness.     The  Men  Oougenitally 
reat  to  be  studied  first. 

IX.  Congenital  Greatness  requires  to  be 
educed  and  developed.  The  Development  of 
Greatness  dependent  on  the  Motives  supplied 
by  Society. 

X.  The  Truth  of  the  foregoing  Contentions 
Implicitly  Acknowledged,  tho  Practically 
Disregarded,  by  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his  "* Logic  of 
the  Social  Relations.** 

These  articles  of  Mr.  Mallock  deserve  to 
be  studied  by  every  man  who  desires  to 
know  what  is  the  truly  scientific  basis  of 
Sociology. 


Thb  ABMBaniK  Qdbstioh:  Eubopb  ob 
RussiAr  by  H.  F.  B.  Lync^.  Same  review 
and  publishers.— This  is  a  calm  and  intel- 
ligent statement  of  the  present  status  of  the 
Eastern  Question  in  its  relations  to  Armenia, 
by  one  who  has  looked  into  the  questions  in- 
volved in  the  problem  for  himself  and  on  the 
ground  and  with  as  much  freedom  from 
prejudice  as  can  be  expected  of  the  average 
Englishman.  He  also  presents  some  new 
aspects  that  are  of  interest  and  value.  Mr. 
Lynches  three  articles  on  the  Armenian 
Question  in  Russia  and  in  Turic^— in  The 
Contemporary  Review  for  June,  July,  and 
September,  1894— are  the  most  complete 
statements  accessible  of  the  subjects  treated 
in  them. 

FouB  Types  of  Chkisiiar  Thocoht.— HL 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  'Bj  Alexander 
Balmain  Bruce,  The  Biblical  worlds  Fdjrn- 
ary,  1896.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press.— 
This  article  is  of  special  value  as  bringing 
out  and  helping  to  answer  tbe  vital  question, 
What  is  the  aim  of  the  Epistle  and  how  does 
it  accomplish  its  aim?  The  author *s  answer 
is  in  brief  this: 

**  It  is  an  apologetic  treatise  in  epistolary 
form,  meant  to  help  Hebrew  Christians  who 
had  no  true  insight  into  the  nature  and  value 
of  the  Christian  faith,  wliile  stiU  bearing 
the  Christian  name.  .  .  .  Christianity,  tbe 
religion  of  free  access;  Leviticalism,  the  re- 
ligion of  distant  ceremonious  relations;  sudi 
is  the  radical  contrast  of  the  Epistle.** 

We  regard  all  such  work  as  of  great  value 
to  the  preacher  in  his  efforts  to  secure  a 
knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God;  altho  we 
look  upon  the  distinction  of  **lVpe8  of  CSiris- 
tian  Thought,**-  so  often  used  as  implying 
not  merely  diversity  of  point  of  view,  but 
contraries,  if  not  contradiction,  in  tbe  New 
Testament  writers,— as  entirely  speciona 

We  have  been  familiar  with  The  Biblical 
World  from  its  inception,  and  we  are  in  full 
sympathy  with  its  professed  aim  as  an  aid 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God.  Its 
point  of  view  is  not  the  traditional  and  con- 
servative one.  The  following  paasage  from 
a  review,  bv  one  of  the  responsible  editors,  of 
Dr.  McCurdy's  book  on  '*Hiatoiy,  Prophecy, 
and  the  Monuments,**  will  give  a  clew: 

**Now  the  student  of  the  Old  Testament 
will  have,  with  his  Driver  for  Introduction 
and  his  Smith  for  Geography,  also  his  Mc- 
Curdy  for  History*  a  triad  of  works  whose 
faithful  and  diligent  study  will  make  the 
Old  Testament  a  new  book,  a  living,  fruit- 
ful book,  revealing  its  character,  purpose, 
truth,  and  power  as  these  have  never  before 
been  revealed.  Happy  the  learner  in  sacred 
lore  who  with  open  mind  and  earnest  pur- 
pose sits  at  the  reet  of  these  masters!* 

Thb  Review  of  Reviews,  for  Februaiy,189ft. 
has  its  usual  rich  summary  of  tbe  news  of 
the  world.  It  is  easily  alone  among  all  the 
monthlies  of  its  class. 

Clerical  readers  will  be  particulariy  inter- 
ested in  the  article  on  *'The  Massacres  in 
Turkey.  From  October  1,  1806,  to  January  1, 
1896.**  It  is  a  brief  and  oommebensive  state- 
ment calculated  to  neutralize  the  efl<ects  of 
the  misleading  statements  of  tbe  Turkish 
Government.  The  paper  is  based  upon  full 
accounts  of  the  massacres,  written  on  tbe 
ground,  by  many  persons— "French,  English, 
Canadian,  American,  Turk,  Kurd,  and  Arme- 
nian—persons trustworthy  and  intelligent, 
who  were  in  the  places  where  tlie  massacres 
occurred,  and  who  were  eye-witnessea  of  the 
horrible  scenes.**  It  is  therefore  to  be  de- 
pended upon  implicitly. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  OF  HOMILETIC  VALUE. 


Tea  Laws  of  Social  EvoumoN.  By  Rev. 
lYanklin  M.  Sprague,  author  of  "Social- 
ism.** A  Oritique  of  Beniamin  Kidd*8  "So- 
cial Erolution^  and  a  statement  of  the  true 
principles  that  govern  social  progress. 
Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard,  publishers,  1805. 
Price  $1. 

This  little  book  is  a  somewhat  fundamental 
criticism  of  a  book  now  famous  but  already 
on  its  rapid  way  to  the  upper  shelf.  Mr. 
Sprague  states  the  opposite  views  that  have 
been  taken  of  Mr.  Kidd's  book,  and  then 
gives  a  aympathetio  outline  of  its  discus- 
sions. After  an  **  Outlook**  over  the  social 
field,  he  proceeds  to  show  that  the  **Oondi- 
tions  of  Human  Progress**  are  rational, 
rather  than  irrational  as  Mr.  Kidd  holds 
them  to  be;  that  Mr.  KIdd*s  notions  of  re- 
ligion are  entirely  superficial  and  unsatis- 
factory; and  that  his  OAtement  of  the  chief 
factors  of  **  Social  Evolution**  is  entirely  in- 
adequate. The  author  conjoins  with  his 
criticisms  his  own  statement  of  what  he  con- 
siders the  true  elements  of  progress  and 
civilisation. 

For  mm  Work  of  thc  MnnsrBT.  A  Manual 
of  Homiletioal  and  Pastoral  Theolorar. 
By  William  Garden  Blaikie,  D.D.,  LL.i>., 
Professor  of  Apologetics  and  of  Ecclesias- 
tical and  Pastoral  Theology.  New  College. 
Edinburgh.  Sixth  and  Revised  Edition, 
with  New  Appendices  and  Enlarged  Bib- 
liography. Liondon:  J.  Nisbet  &  Co., 
81  Bemers  Street.  1806.  Price  6  shillings. 
Probably  the  most  compact  comprehensive 

manual  in  existence  on  this  broad  subject. 

It  is  a  marvel  of  research,  condensation,  apt 

statement,  and  vital  suggestion. 

Thb  Bxaokb^s  Sbassspbarb:  His  Dramatic 
Works  Condensed,  Connected,  and  Empha- 
sized for  School.  College,  Parlor,  and  rlat- 
form.  In  three  volumes.  By  David 
Charles  Bell,  author  of  "The  Theory  of 
Elocution,**  etc.,  etc.  Vol.  I.  Historical 
Plays,  English  and  Roman.  New  York: 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  180B.  Price, 
$1.50. 

The  author  says: 

"There  are  many  editions  of  Shakespeare*s 
Works  which  appeal  to  the  eye  ana  to  the 
mind:  these  abridgments  are  cnieflv  in- 
tended for  the  voic»  and  ear— to  facilitate 
the  much-prized  but  still  neglected  art  of 
reading  aloud.** 

This  fisTMi  volume  is  to  be  followed  by  a 
second  containing  all  the  Tragedies  and  Ro- 
mantic Plays,  and  a  third  containing  all  the 
Comedies. 

Apart  from  the  "Notation  of  Expression,** 
which  is  of  great  value  especially  to  the  stu- 


dent of  reading  and  elocution,  the  running 
conmientary.  historical,  topographical,  crit- 
ical, and  psychological,  which  makes  the 
various  plasrs,  acts,  and  scenes  luminous  to 
persons  of  ordinary  intelligence,  is  an  ex 
ceedingly  valuable,  if  not  indispensable,  fea- 
ture of  any  edition  of  Shakespeare  that  is  to 
be  intelligible  to  such  persons.  We  have 
often  heard  habitual  theater-goers  declare 
that  Mr.  Locke  Richardson  *s  running  com- 
mentary of  this  kind,  in  connection  with  his 
Shakespeare  Readings,  had  given  them  their 
best,  and  often  their  first,  insight  into  the 
works  of  the  greatest  of  poets. 

Social  Thbobt.  A  Groupingpf  Social  Facts 
and  Principles.  By  John  Basoom,  author 
of  "Ethics,*  "Sociology,**  etc.  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Company.  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton:   1805.    Price  $1.75. 


Tbx  AoNosno  Gospkl:  A  Review  of  Hux- 
ley on  the  Bible;  with  Belated  Essays. 
]^  Henry  Webster  Parker,  Late  Professor 
of  Natural  Science,  Iowa  College;  Author  of 
The  Spirit  of  Beauty,** etc.  New  York:  John 
B.  Alden,  Publisher,  1896.    Price  76  cents. 

This  little  volume,  issued  in  very  neat  and 
tasteful  form,  will  oe  of  special  interest  to 
our  large  number  of  readers  who  are  phil-. 
osophically  inclined.  The  two  principal 
papers— that  on  "Huxley  and  Hebrew  Tra- 
dition,** and  that  on  "Huxley  and  Christian 
Tradition**— were  prenared  on  occasion  of  a 
request,  by  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  for  the  author  to  criticize 
Huxley*s  proclamation  in  Nature.  Nov.  1, 
1804.  The  result  was  probably  the  most 
searching  study  and  the  most  thorough  sci- 
entific criticism  of  Professor  Huxley *8  two 
volumes— "Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition,** 
and  "Science  and  Christian  Tradition**— that 
have  anywhere  been  made.  Professor  Par- 
ker adds  literary  skill,  sharp  wit,^d  gen- 
ial humor  to  his  scientific  knowledge,  and 
is  thus  able  to  present  his  theme,  "The 
Agnostic  Gospel,**  in  an  attractive  shape  for 
the  average  reader. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


The  Teaching  of  Temperance  in  the 
Pablio  Sohods. 

Seyeral  teachers  in  New  York  city 
object  to  the  new  State  law  which  com- 
I)elB  the  teaching  of  the  poisonous  na- 
ture of  alcohol,  because,  as  they  say, 
some  of  the  children  under  their  instruc- 
tion **  use  wine  and  beer, "  and  **  their 
parents  use  wine  and  beer,  ^  and  all  are 
**  healthy.  **  To  observe  closely  is  a 
rare  gift.    It  can  be  true  only  in  ex- 


ceptional cases  that  children  are 
healthy  who  habitually  use  alcoholic 
liquors.  Carefully  collected  insurance 
statistics  demonstrate  that  total  ab- 
stainers are  about  thirty  per  cent,  safer 
risks  than  are  even  moderate  drinkers. 
The  DeuUehe  Verncherungs-Zeitung, 
an  insurance  Journal  of  Berlin,  gives 
an  account  of  a  lecture  delivered  with- 
in the  past  year  by  Dr.  Brendel  before 
the  Anthropological  Society  of  Munich, 
the  center  of  beer-growing  and  beer- 
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drinkinff  in  C^rmany.  Dr.  Brendel 
said,  ^Alcohol,  which  apparoDtly 
brings  so  much  pleasure  to  its  par- 
taker, acts  as  poison,  by  means  of  its 
cumulative  action,  if  consumed  even  in 
small  doses  daily,  as  strikingly  shown 
here  in  Munich,  the  center  of  beer  con- 
sumption, by  the  frequent  sudden  cases 
of  death  of  apparently  healthy  men.  ** 

According  to  the  same  paper,  Prof. 
Dr.  Bollinger,  of  Munich,  proved  **  the 
prevalence  of  various  diseases  of  a  defi- 
nite nature,  of  the  internal  organs, 
caused  by  the  universal  drinking  of 
beer  in  Munich.  A  normal  heart  or 
kidney  is  the  exception  here.  This 
state  of  affairs  also  injures  the  prog- 
eny in  a  most  serious  manner. "  Dr. 
Demme,  also  of  Munich,  declares  that 
he  **  found  that  of  the  children  of  non- 
drinkers  eightv-two  per  cent,  were 
sound,  while  of  those  of  drinkers  only 
seventeen  per  cent,  were  sound. " 

The  French  Academy  of  Medicine 
has  recently  adopted  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, which  not  only  declare  that  the 
drink  evil  has  become  a  "permanent 
danger, "  attacking  the  "  very  life  and 
force  of  the  counti^', "  but  lays  stress  on 
the  fact  that  even  ''the  purest  and 
least  poisonous  alcohol  is  none  the  less 
always  and  fundamentally  a  poison. " 
These  resolutions  were  brought  before 
the  Academy  by  M.  Bergeron  and  M. 
Laborde.  M.  Rochard,  who  was  fore- 
most among  those  taking  part  in  the 
discussion,  declared  that  ''Alcohol  is 
always  a  poison,  and  the  consumer 
who  can  afford  to  drink  pure  brandy 
may  resist  longer  than  the  unfortunates 
who  poison  themselves  in  the  saloons ; 
but  nevertheless  he  will  succumb  to  al- 
coholism in  a  short  time.  .  .  .  The 
coalition  of  retailers  with  the  habitues 
of  the  wine-shops,  the  union  of  those 
who  live  by  alcohol  with  those  who  die 
by  it,  ought  to  be  opposed  by  all  in- 
terested in  public  health.  ** 

On  this  awful  subject  of  the  alco- 
holic drink  traffic  the  conscience  of  the 
American  people  is  awakening  slowly, 
but  it  is  awakeninff,  and  when  once 
fully  awakened  it  will  never  sleep  un- 
til the  evil  is  ended. 


For  Social  Parity. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  a 
bird's-eye  view— which  we  hoped  to 
give  in  this  number  of  the  Review,  but 
which  has  been  laid  over  till  the  next 
number  — of  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  Purity  Congress  recently  held 
in  Baltimore.  The  crusade  in  behalf 
of  social  purity,  first  inaugurated  in 
London,   has  been  extended   to   this 

PHnted  in  ih$ 


country,  and,  under  the  direction  of 
theToung  Men's  Christian  Association 
of  Amenca,  promises  large  results. 
The  hideous  depravity  of  a  portion 
of  the  English  aristooscy  in  this  re- 
gard was  revealed  several  years  since 
by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  in  Ths  PdU  MaU 
(JoEette,  The  intrenched  evil  was  pow- 
erful enough  to  thwart  and  wreck  him, 
but  its  very  success  is  bringing  reac- 
tion and  retribution.  The  Christian 
forces  of  the  world  are  massing  and 
organizing  for  a  war  of  extermination 
against  this  giant  evil.  We  hoi)e  soon 
to  see  the  day  when  the  hideous  moral 
lepers,  who  have  been  so  long  and  so 
openly  preying  upon  society,  will  be 
doomed  to  the  cell  of  the  felon  where 
they  belong.  Every  Christian  should 
do  his  best  to  help  on  the  good  work. 
Preachers  should  not  only  bring  the 
subject  before  their  churches,  but 
should  also  organize  their  young  peo- 
ple in  the  army  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  warfare.  The  pledge  of  this  anny 
is  as  follows : 

**I  promifle,  by  the  help  of  God— 

**1.  To  treat  all  women  with  respect  and 
endeavor  to  protect  them  from  wrong  and 
defirradatlon. 

*ns.  To  endeaTor  to  put  down  all  Indecent 
lanKuase  and  coarse  jests. 

**&  To  maintain  the  law  of  purity  *> 
euually  binding  on  man  and  woman. 

^4.  To  endeavor  to  spread  these  prinoIpleB 
among  my  companions  and  to  help  my 
younger  brothers. 

**&.  I'o  use  every  possible  means  to  fnlfll 
the  commandment,  HSeep  thyself  pure.* * 


Armenia's  Appeal  Unhaeded. 
Christendom  still  seems  to  be  para- 
lyzed by  the  iniquitous  trickery  of  the 
"  unspeakable  Turk, "  and  the  more  ini- 
quitous diplomacy  of  the  so-called 
Christian  governments.  The  butch- 
eries still  ffo  on.  The  cry  of  the 
wretched  and  forsaken  Armenians  still 
goes  up :  "How  long,  O  Lord?"  The 
day  of  retribution  will  inevitahly 
Gomel 


Look  Out  fbr  the  <<  Bosses  "I 
Thb  "bosses'*  are  at  present  dili- 
gently engaged  in  a  double  work,  that 
of  thwarting  the  efforts  of  the  people 
in  behalf  of  civic  reform,  and  tiiat  of 
arranging  for  nominating  machine 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  Thev  are  oombinhig 
with  Tammany  and  all  the  other  worst 
elements  of  political  corruption,  and 
with  the  liquor  traffic  and  all  the  other 
forces  of  moral  corruption,  and  resort- 
ing to  every  form  of  trickery  and  fraud, 
in  order  to  compass  their  ends.  The 
practical  watchword  of  all  good  men 
should  be :  "Look  out  for  the  Bosses  I' 

United  State;  C^  r\r\n\o 
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Chrimt'm  Trampet  Call  to  tlie  Hltnls- 
tvy  s  Or,  the  Premcher  and  the  Preaeh- 
iBc  for  the  Present  Crisis— This  Is  the  tiUe 
of  a  Dew  work  by  Dr.  D.  S.  Gregory,  which  we  are 
aboat  to  iaeae.  Its  Ave  chapters  cover  the  whole  field 
of  ministerial  duty  in  its  relation  to  present  conditions 
and  ezixencies. 

'  It  presents  an  entirely  new  aspect  of  the  great  crisis 
to  which  the  chorch  of  Christ  has  come. 

It  demonstrates  her  obligation  for  the  immediate 
evangelixation  of  the  world,  and  shows  that  Christ 
has  given  Into  her  hands  all  the  requisite  means, 
forces,  and  agencies. 

It  brings  oat  and  emphasizes  the  fearful  responsi- 
bility of  the  ministry  as  the  divinely  constituted  lead- 
ers and  directors  in  this  work. 

It  nnfolds  the  methods  and  agencies  by  which  the 
minister  as  preacher  and  pastor  is  to  bring  the  gospel 
to  bear  with  the  reqaislte  preaching  power  and  ad- 
ministrative ability  for  meeting  the  crisis  and  con- 
qoering  the  world  for  Christ  now. 

The  seven  leading  articles  In  the  Homilbtic  Rkvibw 
from  Jane  to  Dec.,  1895,  were  extracted  from  parts  of 
the  Tolame,  with  much  modification  and  cortailment, 
and  are  fragmentary.  Of  one  of  Its  chapters  a  writer 
In  one  of  the  religions  Joomals  says:  "  We  regard  this 
article  as  containing  more  valuable  suggestions  in 
respect  to  pulpit  eflldency  than  many  large  volumes 
on  homfletics  that  we  have  oonsnlted.'* 

In  view  of  the  present  great  crisis  in  the  work  of 
the  World^s  evangelisation,  and  In  view  of  the  wide 
and  anxious  expectation  of  the  speedy  coming  of  a 
great  and  world-wide  awakening  and  quickening  of 
the  chorch,  this  book  ought  to  be  read  by  every 
resder  of  the  HomLsno  Rsvixw  and  by  all  ministers 
of  the  gospel  everywhere. 

The  size  of  the  book  will  be  ISmo,  about  850  pp.; 
price,  $1JK.  The  work  Is  further  advertised  on 
page  go. 

The  Neur  Standard  Hjuinal— The  new 

hymnal  for  general  use,  composed  of  standard  old 
and  new  hymns  now  used  and  usable  in  church,  etc, 
eompOed  by  C.  C.  Converse,  composer  of  **What  a 
Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus**  and  numerous  other  pop- 
ular pieces  of  sacred  music,  will  be  ready  by  about 
the  first  week  in  April. 

This  new  hymnal  Is  a  collection  of  hymns  for 
nse  in  the  Church,  at  the  Prayer-meethig,  in  the 
Sunday-school,  at  Christian  Endeavor  Meetings,  Mis- 
sionary Meetings,  Bevival  Meetings,  etc.,  and  Is  so 
compiled  as  to  render  a  resort  to  other  books  un- 
neoessary  as  regards  appropriateness  and  choral  excel- 
lence. It  is  intended  to  dispense  with  the  necessity 
of  Qsing  two  or  more  different  hymnals,  namely,  one 
for  the  Church  and  others  for  its  subordinate  depart- 
ments ;  it  is,  therefore,  adapted  for  the  use  of  both 
the  yoong  and  the  old  members  of  the  congregation. 

The  book  Is  a  ISmo,  IIS  pages,  about  150  hymns, 
with  words  and  music,  bound  substantially  In  cloth, 
and  the  price,  85  cents  a  copy,  places  it  within  the 
reach  of  all. 


Theodore  Ma,  Cnyler,  l^.l^.,  of  Brook- 
lyn, writing  of  the  new  book  by  Rev.  8.  B.  Halliday 
(formeriy  assistant  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  with 
Henry  Ward  Beecher),  and  Dr.  D.  8.  Gregory,  entitled 
'*The  Church  in  America  and  Its  Baptisms  of  Fire'* 
(see  advertisement  on  psge  01),  says  of  Bev.  8.  B. 
Halliday  and  the  work : 

**  The  men  who  help  to  make  history  are  the  men  to 
write  history.  There  is  no  man  now  living  In  Amer- 
ica, who  has  had  a  wider  opportunity  to  toiow  thor- 
oughly the  great  revival  movements  In  this  country 
than  the  Bev.  8.  B.  Halliday.  From  his  early  youth 
he  was  In  contact  with  the  great  preachers  and  leaders 
in  spiritual  movements— such  as  Charles  O.  Fhmey, 
Joel  Parker,  Nettleton,  Barnes,  Kirk,  and  the  men 
who  led  In  great  spiritual  awakenings.  As  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  be 
had  fine  opportunity  to  study  civic  philanthropies,  and 
as  the  assistant  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  he  studied 
pastoral  work. 

"  This  book  ['*  The  Church  in  America  and  Its  Bap- 
tisms of  Fire  **]  Is  a  perfect  treasury  of  vitally  Im- 
portant facts  In  the  history  of  evangelical  religion 
in  this  country,  and  enlivened  by  Intensely  interest- 
ing Incidents.  To  every  young  minister  it  is  a  book 
of  immense  valve  for  the  facts,  and  is  full  of  soul- 
kindling  Inspirations. 

*'  If  I  were  a  millionaire,  I  would  send  a  copy  to 
every  minister,  and  it  would  be  a  seed  qfjire  to  kindle 
Christian  activities.  It  also  contains  condensed  his- 
tories of  all  the  leading  denominations.  It  ought  to 
have  a  vast  circulation.** 

Fbr  price  and  further  partlcnlan  oonceming  this 
important  book,  see  advertisement,  psge  91. 

Georse  H.  Hepurorth,  ]»•]».,  fai  the  New 

Tork  Herald,  says  :^"  The  Elements  of  the  Higher 
Criticism,  by  A.  C.  Zenos,  is  a  book  of  intense  hiter- 
est  to  all  religious  folk,  and  one  to  be  placed  In  the 
hands  of  the  younger  generation.  .  .  .  There  Is  no  cant 
in  his  book.  He  faoes  the  objections  which  every 
man  with  brains  has  made.  .  .  .  Asking  no  odds  of 
any  one,  but  simply  demanding  the  facts,  and  all 
of  them.  The  chapters  on  archeology,  showing  to 
what  extent  the  exacavations  In  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon corroborate  the  Old  Testament  story  are  specially 
valuable.  We  want  more  books  of  this  kind,  dealing 
open-handedly  with  the  Bible,  and  we  commend  it 
very  heartily  as  a  scholarly  and  instructive  volume.** 

This  Is  a  book  no  pastor,  preacher,  or  Biblical  stu- 
dent should  be  without  It  is  not  a  pies  nor  a 
philipic.  It  is  essentially  an  exposition  yielding  a 
concise  and  non-controvenlal  answer  to  the  questions: 
What  is  the  Higher  Criticism  as  a  method  of  study 
applied  to  the  Blblef  Is  there  any  Isgitimate  sphere 
for  such  a  thingf  It  Is  eminently  reassuring  as  to 
the  Divine  source  of  the  Holy  8criptnres,  the  Bible, 
and  is  full  of  intelligence  upon  all  phases  of  its  much 
talked  of  subject  "No  one  who  pretends  to  a  pop- 
ular knowledge  of  this  subject  can  afford  to  be  with- 
out the  book,**  says  the  Central  Baptist^  St  Louis. 

The  book  Is  a  12mo,  cloth,  888  pp.;  price,  $1.00, 
post-free. 
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To  Our  Patrons — Continued. 


Tbe   Plsberman  and  His  Friends— 

This  ie  the  title  of  Dr.  Loais  Albert  Banlu'8  oew  book, 
oontaining  81  reviral  sermoDs  from  the  gospels  of  St 
John,  Matthew,  «nd  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles; 
p  his  Hanson  Place  M  E. 

C  ing  January,  1896.    'i  wis 

V  tnthor's  lait  year\i  book, 

*<  containing  a  series  of 

r  preached  during  Jana- 

a  become  very  asefnl  to  a 

li  lers  and  Sunday-school 

U 

f  by  about  the  time  this 
n  cloth;  gilt  top;  price. 


—The  ChrUttian  Ouide, 
MarietU  HoUey's  latest 
»,'*  by  Joeiah  Allen's 

that  the  book  has  no 
ng  a  few  hours  of  pas- 
politics,  religion,  soci- 
ions  that  are  of  interest 

d  descriptions  of  great 


''Smiles  and  tears  come  from  the  same  sentence, 
and  it  is  so  skilfully  written  that  a  proper  equilibrium 
is  maintained. 

''  'Joeiah  Allen's  Wife*  has  by  her  wit,  wisdom, 
and  philosophy  become  known  to  a  large  circle  of 
readers  who  welcome  everything  she  writes." 

If  "wit  can  pierce  where  graver  counsel  fails," 
then  the  circulation  of  Miss  Holley*s  books  accom- 
plishes much  good.  Her  books  have  other  points  of 
merit : 

The  BoiUm  Tlmea :  " '  Samantha  in  Europe*  is 
the  best  book  of  travels  since  Mark  Twain's  '  Inno- 
cents Abroad.*  Typographically  it  is  all  that  could 
be  asked  for.  The  paper  is  white  and  of  good  qual- 
ity, and  De  Grimm,  the  caricaturist,  has  furnished 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  illustrations  that  are  as 
amusing  at  times  as  the  text  ...  he  is  very  happy  in 
his  work." 

Who  does  not  know  "Joeiah  Allen*s  Wife?**  For 
those  who  do,  and  those  who  do  not,  the  following 
from  the  Christian  Ol>s«rvery  Louisville,  will -apply  : 

"  '  Samantha  in  Europe  *  is  the  best  and  ablest  of 
her  recent  books,  and  will  repay  the  reader.  The  pub- 
lishers have  been  generous  in  their  work,  giving  a 
much  decorated  binding,  fine  paper,  and  very  large 
type.** 

The  C^neinnaH  OommercieU  Gazette  says :  "  There 
is  not  a  dull  page  in  tbe  book,  and  it  is  a  veritable 
treat  for  a  reviewer  to  turn  to  such  a  book  after  hav- 
ing had  to  do  with  many  that  are  offered  to  the 
public." 

Its  125  characteristic  illustrations,  by  the  inimitable 
De  Grinun,  are  worth  more  than  the  price  of  the 
book.  One  of  these  is  given  in  tbe  page  advertise- 
ment (page  78)— also  see  advertising  page  78  for  prices, 
etc.  The  book  is  sold  through  agents;  or  direct  by 
mail,  where  no  agent  calls. 


From  tbe  Faculty  br  Princeton  Tlie- 
olofflcal  Seminary— The  following  letters  re- 
ceived by  Dr.  Wilbur  F.  Cra^t^  author  of  "  Practical 
Christian  Sociology  **  (advertised  on  page  45  of  Feb> 
ruary  number),  will  prove  of  interest  here : 

*'  Princbton,  February  15, 1886. 
"  Mt  '3eab  Mr.  Crafts  : 

"  l*he  Faculty  of  the  Seminary  have  wished  me  to  ex- 
press to  you  their  appreciation  of  the  lectures  on  Social 
Problems  which  you  delivered  to  the  students  last 
week,  and  their  thanks  to  you  for  the  course.  We 
recognize  the  wide  study  which  you  have  given  to 
these  subjects,  and  the  large  number  of  valuable  facts 
which  you  have  collected.  We  recognize  also  in  your 
treatment  of  facts  the  caution  and  the  desire  to  be 
fair  and  thorough,  which  are  necessary  for  a  proper 
discussion  of  such  practical  and  important  topics. 
You  seem  to  us  bent  on  apprehending  the  whole  truth 
and  in  doing  justice  to  all  sides  of  each  case.  We  are 
especially  gratified  by  your  presentation  of  the  idea 
that  religion  as  well  as  economic  science  has  a  part  to 
do  in  the  solution  of  social  problems,  and  we  believe 
that  our  students  will  be  better  prepared  by  your  lec- 
tures to  exert  the  proper  influeace  in  social  and  civil 
relations  which  is  possible  to  ministers  of  tbe  Crospel. 
We  congratulate  you  heartily  on  the  ability  you  showed 
in  the  preparation  of  your  lectures,  and  feel  sure  that 
you  have  done  a  most  useful  work  in  delivering  them 
before  the  Seminary.    Please  accept  our  thanks. 

"Very  sincerely  yours,  George  T.  Purves.*' 


"  Princeton,  February  18, 1886. 
"Ret.  Mr.  Crafts: 

*'  Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  say  to  you  how  highly  I, 
in  common  with  my  colleagues  and  your  auditors 
generally,  appreciated  the  brief  course  of  lectures 
which  you  have  delivered  at  the  Seminary  on 
sociology.  The  practical  acquaintance  which  you 
manifested  with  the  numerous  and  complicated 
questions  arising  under  this  theme  surprised  and 
delighted  me.  The  wise  reserve  shown  in  avoiding 
hasty  and  inconsiderate  Judgments  upon  matters 
that  require  further  investigation,  and  the  impartial 
attitude  taken  in  regard  to  matters  which  have  led 
to  serious  strife  and  agitation,  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended.  And  the  high-toned  Christian  principle 
which  marked  the  entire  discussion,  without  running 
off  into  extravagance  and  excess,  inspired  confidence 
in  the  solution  which  must  thus  be  ultimately 
reached.  There  is  but  one  f  eding  among  ns,  that  of 
high  gratification  that  we  have  been  permitted  to 
hear  these  instructive  and  valuable  lectures,  and  we 
are  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  oonsenUng  to  deliver 
them  to  our  students. 

"  Very  truly  yours,  W.  Hskbt  Qrexh.** 

Prof.  Albion  W.  Small,  Head  Profcwsor  of  Soctology 
in  Chicago  University,  of  the  book  containing  Dr. 
C?rafts*s  lectures,  says : 

"  It  is  a  decided  acquisition  to  our  Sociological  liter- 
ature. I  have  already  recommended  it  for  use  ia 
several  colleges,  to  follow  up  Small  and  Vincent** 

12mo,  cloth,  634  pp.,  with  charts  and  88  portralta. 
Price,  $1.50.    Poet-free. 
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Not  now  and  then,  but  almost  daily,       ^^ 
we  receive  testimonials  like  this 

For  detcriptlon  of  Interlinear  New  Testament  tee  flret  adveriislng  page  "  Uomlletlc  "  during  1895. 


*XaQD-.FE!B  17  09 


No  Money  Asked  in  Advance 

To  Abthur  Hinds  &  Co.,  4  Cooper  Institute,  New  York  City : 

Please  send  me  one  "  Interlinear  Greek-Eng^lish  New  Testament,"  as  described 

in  the  recent  '*  Homiletic,"  of  the  style  checked  below,  for  which  I  will  pay  yon 
One  third  of  the  price  on  the  first  of  next  montK 
One-third  of  the  price  on  the  first  of  the  month  next  following. 
One4Mrd  of  the  price  {the  balance)  on  the  first  of  the  second  month  foUounng, 

Send  the  Edition  checked  thus  ^ 

One  Copy  DlTtnlty  Circuit  Style,           ...  #5*00 

One  Copy  Half  I^eatlier  Style,           ...  4.00 

One  Copy  Plain  Glotli  Style,          ....  3.00 

(Name  in  full)  Rev 

4 

Pastor  of...„ _ ^._ 

Poftofft  or  expr€$Mff€  to  be 

prepaid  by  ^-  BituU  A  Co.  Post-office, ^ 


DaUj County, ^ ^StcUe, 

Ksarest  Express  Office  is  at „ ^^ 

Anf  ctergftnan  deHring  to  remit  the  whole  amount  with  order,  may  deduct  10  per  eenl.,  (hue  eoffing  90  ct$^ 
f  yo  etf .,  or  60  cte,,  according  to  the  particular  style  ordered.—April  Homiletlc. 
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98 
'*  Fcuits  are  the  fingers  of  Ood,     To  know  the  fcusts  of  modem  missions  is  the  necessary 
condition  of  inteUigent  tntercsf."— A.  T.  PncRSON,  D.D.,  Editor  Missionart  Review   of 
THE  World.  

THE 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF  MISSIONS 

A  New  Thesaurus  of  Facts,  Descriptive,  Historical,  Statistical,  Geograph- 
ical, Ethnological,  Biographical,  Etc.,  with  Maps,  Bibliography, 
Statistical  Tables,  and  a  General  Index. 

Edited  by  REV.  EDWIN  MUNSELL  BLISS, 

LaU  A$8L  Agent,  Am.  Bible  Society  for  the  Letent 

Complete  in  Two  Large  8vo  Vol8.;  Cloth,  nearly  1 ,500  pagee.   Price,  $  1 2.   Carriage  Free 

Extract  from  a  letter  bj  the  Rev.  Herman  N.  Barnuh,  D.D,,  Harput,  Tui^ej,  Miadon- 
ary  of  the  American  Board  in.  Eastern  Turkey : 
«*I  am  giving  oar  theological  stad^to  lectures  on  mis- 
Bions,  combining  with  the  general  history,  a  sort  of  re- 
sum6  of  the  present  state  of  the  missionary  cause,  and 
aih  making  extensive  use  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Mis- 
sions.  As  I  study  it  I  marvel  at  its  completeness.   The 


leading  articles,  indeed,  were  prepared  by  men  thor- 
oaghly  acquainted  with  their  subjects,  but  what  sur- 
prises me,  I  confess,  is  its  accuracy  and  completeness 
in  regards  to  the  multitude  of  persons,  places,  and 
details  mentioned.^* 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  W.  A.  Farnsworth,  D.D.,  Cesarea,  Turkey,  Missionary  of 
the  American  Board  in  Asia  Minor : 


'*  The  Encyclopedia  of  Missions  is  a  delight.  After 
receiving  it  I  sat  down  to  compare  it  with  the  various 
missionary  publications  that  come  to  me,  and  I  was 


delighted  to  find  that  it  tallies  exactly.  How  so  much 
of  accuracy  and  completeness  could  have  been  attained 
is  a  marvel  to  me." 


H.  S.  MacArthuVf  D.D„  New  York :  " The  whole  Church  of  Christ  should  be  grateful 
for  this  work." 

New  York  Observer :  **  We  shall  always  keep  it  ready  to  hand,  as  the  beet  work  of 
its  kind.    A  remarkable  tribute  to  the  extent  of  missions.** 

Professor  Pattoftf  President  Princeton  University:  "A  valuable  addition  to  the 
literature  of  missions,  and  an  invaluable  help  to  every  minister.** 

Bishop  John  F"  Hurst,  Washington,  D.  C. :  *'  Of  great  help  to  the  better  understanding 
of  the  momentous  movement  in  the  missionary  life  of  the  Christian  Church." 

U.  S,  Supreme  Court  Judge  Strong:  "The  rise,  progress,  present  condition,  and 
promise  of  Christian  missions  are  among  the  most  stupendous  facts  of  modem  times.  Nothing 
can  exceed  in  interest  the  story  and  full  knowledge  of  them.  I  cannot  understand  how  any 
intelligent  person  can  fail  to  be  interested  and  instructed  by  knowledge  of  the  facts ;  6ut  to 
make  that  accessilAe  an  Encyclopedia  of  Missions,  carefully  and  accurately  prepared, 
is  indispenscMe.''^ 

Ex^udge  Enoch  L,  Fancher,  President  American  Bible  Society:  **The  entire 
Christian  world  will  appreciate  so  grand  a  work.  ...  It  covers  aU  the  important  facts 
touching  the  num£rous  missions  of  aU  denominations  in  all  lands,  and  of  all  peoples,  their 
language  and  surroundings,  among  whom  missions  are  founded, 

"The  work,  prei>ared  with  abundant  ability  and  diligence,  and  at  an  cgctensive  cost,  will 
be  invaluable  for  information  and  reference  for  many  years  to  come.** 


FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,  Pabllsliers,  30  Uteyetto  Place.  New  Yoric 
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Ruling  Ideas  of  the  Present 

Age,. 

By  Washinoton  Gladdbn,  D.D.    16mo,  $1.25. 

ONE  OP  THB  STRONG,  freeh,  and  courageous 
thinkers  of  the  present  day:  one  of  the  thinking 
men  with  the  power  and  the  grace  to  say  in  a 
way  to  impress  men  with  the  importance  of  the 
thoughts  that  they  present  is  Washington  Glad- 
den.^Bt(ifalo  Oommerdal. 

rr  TELLS  MANY  IMPORTANT  TRUTHS  that 
are  worth  pondering  upon  in  its  able  handling  of 
the  subject— ikwftm  ComtMrckU  BvUetin, 

Other  Books  by  Dr.  Gladden 

The  Lord's  Prayer. 

lOmo,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

Applied  Christianity. 

Moral  aspects  of  social  questions,  16mo,  gilt  top, 

sues. 
Who  Wrote  the  BIhie? 

A  book  for  the  people.    16mo,  $1.25. 

Tools  and  the  Man. 

Property  and  industry  under  the  Christian  law. 
l«mo,  $1J». 


FOXmTH  EDITION. 

The  Christ  of  To-day, 

By  Gbobgb  a.  Gordon,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  Old 
South  Church,  Boston.    Crown  8vo,  $1.60. 

BVERY  CHAPTER,  and  almost  every  pace,  is  note- 
worthy. ...  He  discusses  the  profoundeet  truths 
and  mysteries  of  nature  and  religion  with  a  breadth 
and  force  of  grasp,  a  just  discrimination,  and  also 
a  tender  appreciation  of  actual  human  needs,  which 
few,  even  among  modem  leaders  of  thought,  have 
exhibited  in  an  eoual  degree.  Henceforth  he  must 
be  conceded  a  nigh  place  among  them.— STAtf 
CongrtgaiUnnalisi. 

WB  HAD  THE  PLEASURE  of  reviewing  some 
months  ago  Dr  Gordon's  '*  Witness  to  Immor- 
tality In  Llteratnre,  Philosophy,  and  Life,"— one 
of  the  best  books  we  have  ever  read.  We  find  in 
this  volume  the  same  elevation  of  thought,  the 
same  depth  of  insight,  the  same  clear-cut  form 
of  expression.  His  book  might  well  have  been 
caUed  '*The  Larger  Christ."— Canadian  MethodUt 
MagaxiM. 


The  Witness  to  Immortali- 
ty in  Literature,  Phi- 
losophy, and  Life. 

By  Bb.  Gordon.    12mo,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

IT  DEALS  with  one  of  the  most  grand  and  solemn 
themes  in  a  masterly  and  truly  nelpful  manner.— 
Th4  CkmgregaHonalUt  {fioiton). 


Christ's  Idea  of  the  Super- 
natural. 

By  Rev.  John  H.  Denison,  D.D.    Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

A  BOOK  which  may  well  be  set  beside  Bushneirs 
*' Nature  and  the  Supernatural,"  or  Drummond's 
''Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World."  .  .  .  Itis 
impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  brief  notice  to 
give  any  adequate  conception  of  the  stimulating 
quality  and  spiritual  suggestiveness  of  this  thought- 
ful hook.—Sprinnifidd  Republican, 

NO  THOUGHTFUL  SPIRIT,  none  bent  on  attaining 
the  highest  life  and  leading  others  to  attain  it, 
can  read  the  book  without  special  interest  and 
enrichment,  even  though  it  may  hesitate  to  stand 
with  the  author  on  some  of  his  positions.— CAri«- 
tian  InttUigencer  {New  York.) 


Moral  Evolution. 

By  Gbobob  Habbis,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.    Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

HERE  IS  A  BOOK  which  challenges  the  earnest  at- 
tention of  all  who  are  interested  in  studies  that 
relate  immediately  to  the  highest  welfare  of  man- 
kind, and  whoever  knows  the  quality  of  Dr^  Har- 
rises thinking,  and  the  forcible  grace  of  his  style, 
will  anticipate  a  work  of  remarkable  value  and 
profound  attractiveness. 


Visions  and  Service. 

Discourses  preached  in  Collegiate  Chapels  by  the 
Right  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Massachusetts.    Idmo,  $1.25. 

BISHOP  LAWRENCE  GATHERS  under  this  felld- 
tons  title  a  group  of  discourses  which  cannot  fail 
to  attract  general  attention.  They  will  i^peal  tof 
all  right-minded  persons,  especially  to  young  men. 
They  are  short,  definite,  interesting,  and  pleasant- 
ly charged  with  the  winning  element  of  Bishop 
Lawrence's  personality. 


Townsend  Harris: 

first  American  Envoy  in  Japan.  By  William  E. 
Griffis,  D.D.  With  a  Portrait.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

ONE  WOULD  HARDLY  GUESS  from  the  title  of 
Dr.  Griflls*s  book  how  immensely  important  a 
work  it  is,  and  one  can  hardly  exaggerate  the 
interest  attaching  to  Mr.  Harrises  Journal,  which 
forms  the  greater  part  of  the  present  book.— 
Springjield  Republican. 

TO  READ  THE  FASCINATING  STORY  is  to  gain 
a  fresh  zest  for  Japanese  affairs,  and  to  become 
informed  concerning  the  important  events  during 
a  long  chapter  of  Japanese  history  heretofore 
lackli^.— A<fw  York  Ooterver. 


♦♦♦  For  tale  by  ail  Booktellere.    Send  poet-paid  on  receipt  qf  price  by  tkg  PubiisAere^ 

HOUQHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston.     II  Bast  17th  Street,  New  York. 
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I  Beneath  Two  Flags 

^  THE  AIM,  METHODS  OF  WORK, 

f#^  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE   .... 


By    MRS.    MAUD    B.    BOOTH, 

wife  of  General  Ballington  Booth. 


Joseph  Cook  sajB : 
Christian  Work." 


12ino,   Cloth,   288   paees.     PHce,   81.00,   post-n-ee. 


if 
if 


SALVATION  ARMY,  f 


'  It  is  a  profoundly  devont  and  snggestive  record  of  timely  and  courageoos 


Prof.  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson  :  ''  The  book  cannot  fail  to  do  good  wherever  is  Is  read. 
It  has  done  me  good,  and  I  thank  the  author  for  it.'* 

Prof.  C.  H.  Briffgs,  D.D.:  ''Written  in  beantifnl  style,  healthful  in  tone,  full  of  valuable 
information.  I  have  studied  the  Salvation  Army  some  years,  and  am  convinced  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  agencies  for  evangelization  that  has  been  organized  in  this  country." 


PUNK  A  WAONALL5  COHPANY.  Publishers,  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York.  J 


Talks  to  the  King's  Cliildren 

SECOND  SERIES 

OF 

Five-minute  Object  Sermons  to  Chiidrens 

¥       ¥       ¥ 

By  SYLVANUS  STALL,  D.D., 

Author  of  "  Methods  of  Church  Work,"  »*  How  to  Pay  Church  Debts,'* 

''Minister's  Handbook  to  Lutheran  Hymns,''  *' Pastor's  Pocket 

Record,*'  etc.;  Associate  Editor  of  the  Lutheran  Obterver. 

12mo,    Cloth,    256  pp.    I^lce,  $1,00.    Post-free, 


FOR  USE  IN  THE   FAMILY,  FOR  THE   SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
AND  THE   CHURCH. 


n^HE   FIBST   SERIES    OF   DR.    STALL'S    FIVE-MINUTE    OBJECT   SERMONS    TO 
-*-      CHILDREN  has  been  welcomed  by  pastors  in  preparing  to  preach  to  children,  by 
mothers  in  the  nursery,  teachers  in  the  school-room,  missionaries  in  foreign  lands,  and  bj 
grown  people  for  devotional  reading.    This  new  series  ¥dll  be  doubly  welcomed. 


Bpiaeopttl  Methodist,  Baltimore  :  "  Very  help- 
ful to  parents  for  Sabbath  evening  readings  to 
children/' 

New  Tork  Observer  :  "  The  lUostratlons  used 
are  impressive,  the  truths  taught  are  important,  and 
the  impressions  made  are  likely  to  be  lasting." 


Messiah's  Herald,  Boston !  "  Dr.  Stall  has 
found  the  right  key  to  the  situation." 

Christian  InqtHrer,  New  Tork  :  "  The  author^ 
sermonettes  are  such  as  children  are  sure  to  appreciate, 
and  must  be  suggestive  to  pastors  who  ^m  to  beneflt 
the  young  of  their  flocks.'^ 


PUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers.  30  Lafayette  Pirce.  New  Voik. 
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The   Miracles  of  Missions; 

Or,  The  Modern  Marvels  In  the  History  of  Missionary  Enterprise. 
By  ARTHUR  T.  PIER50N,  D.D., 

EDITOR    "XISSIONABT    RByiSW    OF    THB    WORLD." 


PiRST  SBRiBS. 

The  Chapters  :  The  Apostle  of  the  South 
Seas ;  The  Light  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
The  Land  of  the  White  Elephant ;  Among  the 
Wynds  of  Glasgow :  The  Syrian  Martyr;  MUision 
to  the  Half  Mimon  of  Blind  in  China  ;  The  Wild 
Men  of  Bormah;  The  Converts  and  Martyrs  of 
Uganda ;  The  Home  of  the  Inquisition ;  The 
Land  of  Qaeen  Esther ;  The  Wunderful  Story 
of  Madagascar. 

**  It  is  a  record  of  marvelous  achievements^  and 
in  a  world  of  heroism  by  the  side  of  which  the 
Napoleonic  valor  paled."  —  Christian  Leader, 
Boston.  '*In  reading  it  one  is  intensely  inter- 
ested and  perfectly  amazed/'— Christian  Na- 
tion,  New  York.  "  This  book  tells  some  of  the 
signs— the  Mlraclc«— wrought  by  the  Almighty, 
testifTing  His  presence  in  the  labors  of  con- 
secrated men  and  women  of  the  Mission  fields." 
—Herald  of  Oospel  Liberty, 

19mOf  198  pp.     Price,  cloth,  gilt  top, 
$1.00  f  paper,  35c,;  post-free. 


SECOND  SBRiBS. 

The  Chapters:  Modem  Marvels  in  Formosa; 
The   Pentecost  in  Hilo;    Livingstone's   Body- 

Siard  :  Wonders  Wrought  in  the  West  Indies : 
oral  Revolution  at  Sierra  Leone :  The  McAll 
Mission  in  France :  The  Bishop  of  the  Niger ; 
The  Cannibals  of  Fiji ;  The  Pentecost  of  Banza 
Manteke ;  The  Story  of  Tahiti ;  Moffat  and 
Africaher ;  The  Story  of  New  Zealand ;  Mid- 
night and  Day-dawn  at  Hawaii. 

''The  author  of  this  book.  Rev.  Dr.  A.  T. 
Pierson,  who,  after  Charles  H.  Spurgeon's  death, 
went  to  England  to  fill  the  latter's  pulpit,  has 
been  for  years  devoting  himself  to  the  arousing 
of  missionary  zeal  among  all  denominations. 
His  book  tells  not  of  thUigs  hoped  for  iMit  of 
things  accomplished.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  stories 
read  like  tales  of  enchantment,  and  cannot  fail 
to  kindle  enthusiasm  anew."  —  Christian 
Leader,  Boston. 

Illustrated.  12mo,228pp,  Price,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  $1.00  f  paper,  SSe.f  post-free. 


PUNK  &  WAONALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  30  Lafayette  Place.  New  York. 


TAts  book  has  been  adopted  by 

the  Y,  P,  S,  C,  E,  as  the  sole  text  book  for  six  months 

for  Golden  Rule  Mission  Clubs, 

It  should  be  in  every  Christian   Honsehoid. 

A  Hundred  Years  of  Missions; 

Or,  The  Story  of  Progress  Since  Carey's  Beginning. 
By  D.  L.  LEONARD,  D.D., 

ASSOCIATK  ZDITOB  OT  "THa  MISSIOVABT  BKViaW  OF  TOa  WOBLD.** 


**The  story  Is  well  told,  and  It  Is  one  of  fascina- 
ting Interest.*'- CArtottan  Uterature,  New  York. 

•*It  is  crowded  with  Interest,  and  will  prove  of 
especial  value  to  the  Young  People's  Societies  of 
America,  all  of  which  are  taking  up  missions  for 
study."— 7*^  CtHdnncM  Timet-Star. 

**  This  story  is  as  full  of  wonder  and  Interest  as 
that  of  any  novel  or  book  of  adventure."— 7A« 
Boaton  Timet,  Boston. 

**  To  all  who  wish  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
mission  flekl,  to  all  Individuals  and  classes  and 
societies  that  are  making  systematic  studies  alon 


"  The  pa«es  glow  with  the  descriptions  of  the  ad- 
vancing kingdom  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  It  Is 
a  book  of  thought,  enterprise,  and  Inspiration— a 
new  'Acts of  the  AposUes.*^'— Zton'tlferaM,Boston 

"It  is  a  complete,  adequate,  and  invigorating 
review  of  the  history  from  the  first,  without  over- 
looking those  fundamental  principles  which  are 
the  Inspiring  philosophy  of  the  whole.  It  Is  Just  the 
book  to  place  In  the  nands  of  young  Christians,  and 
for  use  in  Christian  Endeavor  meetlnn,  and  the 
monthly  concert."— 7%«  Independent^  New  York. 
The  story  is  told  eloquently  and  with  feeling. 


societies  inai are  maKing  systematic  studies  alonflr  j*".^w"'^V  *Z  w»«/:i"muc"wj  «""'•/««  »«^»"MSf 

this  line,  and  to  all  lovera  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood;  »?<*  ^ '^^  no  fack  of  picturesque  detalL"-  The  New 

and  the  heroic  in  men,  I  most  emphatically  and  **^*  Otnterver. 
cordially  recommend  this  book.    I  prophesy  for  It 

-  — ^» ^  • 1 — . ^  -_, — /L^  mission 


The  book  should  go  Into  every  Sunday-school 
and  church  library,  and  many  a  home  will  also 
welcome  It."— ZA^  QmgreffaUonalM,  Boston. 


ooroiaiiy  recommena  tnis  dook.  1  propbes 
a  great  work  In  awakening  and  enlarging  i 
Interest."— 7%«  Oolden  Rule,  Boston,  Mass. 

ISmo,  Cloth,  433  pp.,  with  Practical  Index.       -       Price,  $1 .50,  poat-n>ee. 
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Companion   Books  by  LOUIS  ALBERT  BANKS,  D.D., 

Pcutor  Eanaon  Place  M,  EL  Churchy  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

Author  or  "The  Saloon-Kbepsb*8  Lbdobr,''  "Whitb  Slaves,"  "The  People's  Christ/*  **Commoh 
Folks*  Religion/*  "The  Revival  Quiver,'*  Etc. 


A  Series  of 
Tbirty-ofie 
Revival  Sermons 
for  Preacliers 
and  Bible-class 
Teacliers,  Etc. 


Christ  and  His  Fi*i^nds 

Texts  from  St.  John's  Gospel.    Preached  by  the  Anthor  before 
Larg^e  and  Appreciative  Audiences,  during^  January,  1895. 


Himo.    Cloth,    out  top.    990  pp.    Price,  tl.ffO.    Poot-firee. 


"One  of  the  most  marked  revivals  attended  their 
delivery,  resoltlng  in  hundreds  of  conversions.*' —  J\ra- 
tianai  Presbyteriant  Indianapolis. 

**  The  book  Is  a  revelation  of  the  heart  of  Jesus  by 
Great-heart  himself.  If  any  preacher  aspires  to  being  a 
souI-wlnner,  let  him  study  ttiese  sermons."— CAartot  L. 
Ooodell,  D.D.,  Pastor  First  M.  E.  Church,  Boston. 

"  It  will  win  new  friends  for  Christ  It  throbs  with 
Intellect  and  heart.  Like  the  temple  of  old,  it  Is  full 
of  strength  and  beauty."  —  David  Oregg^  D.D.^  Pastor 
Lafayette  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn. 


'*  These  sermons  of  Dr  Banks  are  pervaded  by  an 
evangelical  spirit  and  are  packed  with  the  richest  truth 
found  In  the  Gospel.  They  are  at  once  thoughtful, 
earnest,  well  calculated  to  Interest  and  s^ve  those  who 
read,  as  they  did  those  who  heard  Uiem  when  delivered.** 
—ZiotVt  Herald^  Boston. 

"They  are  stirring,  practical  discourses.**—  The  C<n^ 
gregcMonaliatt  Boston. 

*'As  a  book  of  general  devotional  reading,  the  col- 
lection Is  to  be  highly  commended.**— 7* A«  Herald  and 
PretbyteTy  Cincinnati. 


A  Series  of 
Tbirty-ofie 
Revival  Sermons 
for  Preachers 
and  Bible-class 
Teachers,  Etc. 


The  Fisherman 

and  Wis  Friends 


Texts  from  the  Gospels  of  St.  John,  Matthew,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; 
preached  by  the  Author   during   January,   1896. 

(Companion  Volume  to  "  Christ  akd  His  Friends.**) 


Himo.    Cloth,    out  top.    Price,  tl.ffO.    Post-ft-ee. 


Partlax  Titles  :  Christ's  Prayer  for  the  Church  —  Peter's  Blundering  Sword  —  The  Crisis 
in  Peter's  Life— Christ  Before  Pilate— Voices  from  the  Cross  — The  Three  Marys  Beside  the 
Cross  —  The  Noble  Ministry  of  Joseph  and  Kicodemus  —  The  Resurrection  of  Christ  —  Thomas, 
the  Doubter,  Reclaimed — Simon  Peter,  the  Fisherman  —  Swimming  for  Christ — A  Breakfast 
with  Jesus— The  Gift  of  Power  —  Witnesses  for  Christ—  The  Ascension  of  Jesus— The  Fate 
of  Judas  Iscariot — The  Symbols  of  the  Spirit  —  Pricked  Hearts,  and  their  Cure  —  Peter,  John, 
and  a  Cripple  —  Turning  Over  a  New  Leaf —  The  One  Saving  Name — Christianity,  a  ReUgion 
of  Joy  —  Phillip  and  the  First  Gk)spel  Wagon  —  JEneas,  a  Man  Who  was  Healed— Cornelius, 
the  Truth  Speaker  —  The  Gtold  Mine  of  Humanity — The  Conversion  of  a  Family  —  A  Light  in 
the  Prison  Cell  —  Herod,  the  King  who  was  Worm-eaten — The  Living  Hope  —  The  Dried-up 
Springs  of  Life  —  Peter's  Confidence  in  Old  Age. 


**  There  is  something  clear,  straight,  and  forceful  about  the  style  of  Dr.  Banks,  and  his 
methods  of  treating  Scriptural  subjects  is  instructive  and  helpful." — PitUfywrg  Christiam 
Advocate. 
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IN  PRESS. 


Christ's  Trumpet 


♦    ♦ 


*     Call  to  the  Ministry 

Or,  the  preacher  and  the  preaching 

FOR  the   present  CRISIS. 
ByD.  S.  QREOORY,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Associate  Editor  The  Homiletio  Review^  ex-President  Lake  Forest  University ^  etc 


The  Ave  chapters  of  this  book  cover  the  whole  field 
of  ministerial  duty  in  its  relation  to  present  conditions 
and  exigencies. 

It  presents  an  entirely  new  aspect  of  the  great  crisis 
to  which  the  chorch  of  Christ  has  come. 

It  demonstrates  her  obligation  for  tiie  immediate 
evangelization  of  the  world,  and  shows  that  Christ 
has  given  into  her  hands  all  the  reqoisite  means, 
forces,  and  agencies. 


The  seven  leading  articles  in  the  Homiijbtic  Re- 
view from  Jane  to  December,  1896,  were  extracted 
parts  of  the  volume,  with  mach  modification  and 
cnrtailment,  and  are  fragmentary.  Of  one  of  its 
chapters  a  writer  in  one  of  the  religions  joomals 
says :  *'  We  regard  this  article  as  containing  more 
valuable  suggestions  in  respect  to  pulpit  efficiency 
than  many  large  volumes  on  homiletics  that  we 
have  consulted.'' 


12mo,  Cloth,  350  pp. 


Price,  $1,25;  post-free. 


o        NOW  READY. 


The  Church  in  America 
*    *°*  >'»  Baptisms  of  Fire 


By  Rev.  S.  B.  Halliday,  and  D.  S.  Gregory,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

A  Gleneral  Birds-eye  View  of  the  Religious  Progress  of  the  Last  Two  Centuries,  in 
This  Country,  Including  an  Account  of  the  Principcd  Religious  Bodies;  of  the  Great 
Eras  of  Revivals  and  of  the  leading  Revivalists,  etc.  Such  a  Comprehensive  View  of  the 
Great  Eras  of  Revivals  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  The  very  best  Hand  Book  on  Revival 
Preaching,  Revival  Methods,  and  Methods  of  Effective  Christian  Work.  Illustrated  with 
40  Exoellrat  Portraits.  

PreHdent  William  M,  Blaehbum,  I>.I>,,  Pierre  University,  So.  Dakota  {autlior  qf  "  EUtory  (tf 
tht  Chrittian  Church,*'  and  laU  Pfqf.  of  Church  History  in  McCormick  Theol,  Sem.):  " It  is  the  largest  and 
f ollest  work  of  its  kind  known  to  me.  .  .  .  The  work  is  free  from  a  sectarian  spirit,  and  is  deserving  of  a  wide 
drcnlation  as  a  repository  of  facts  and  helpful  data  to  pastors,  evangelists,  and  workers  in  mission  fields.  .  .  .^' 


Octavo,  Cloth,  774  pp.;  Large  type.    Trice,  $5,00,    Carriage-free, 
FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 
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READY  SOON. 


o 


The  Preachers'  Complete^ 
Homiletic  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament 

(  WUh  CrUical  and  Exegetieal  Notew  ) 


A  Companion  to  the  Complete  Homiletic  Commentary 
on  the  Old  Testament  —  A  Sermonic  Exposition  or 
Homiletic  Suggestion  on  Every  Paragraph  or  Verse 
of  the  New  Testament  that  Can  be  Used  to  Advantage 
in  the  Preparation  of  a  Sermon  —  Wholly  in  English, 
with  Copious  References.  Cloth,  8vo.  Uniform  Size 
and  Style  with  the  Old  portion.  Complete  in  Eleven 
Volumes,  including  Index  Vol.  to  Entire  Series,  about 
6,ooD  Pages.     Price,  $3000. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

The  Authors  :  Distinguished  Biblical  Scholars,  including  Rev.  Geo.  Barlow ; 

Rev.  H.  V.  Foster ;  Rev.  R.  Tuck,  B.  A. ;  Rev.  W.  Frank  Scott ; 

Rev.  W.  S.  Lewis  ;  Rev.  H.  M.  Booth ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Bum,  B.D., 

Rev.  W.  Burrows,  B.A.;  T.  Whitelaw.  D.D.; 

Rev.  J.  Willcock,  B  D. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

OUR  EXTRAORDINARY  SPECIAL  OFFER: 

The  price  of  this  New  Work,  when  issued,  will  be  $30.00. 
But  to  our  patrons  who  become  Advance  Subscribers  therefor, 
the  price  is  only  $18.00.  With  nearly  a  year  in  which  to  pay 
for  them.     See  following  page  for  Acceptance  Order  Blank,  etc. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

X^^  No  money  need  be  sent  now.  Furthermore,  Note  the  €htaruntee,  included 
in  the  Acceptance  Blank,  the  Books  will  be  Returnable  and  ntoney  Mefumded 
in  case  of  Any  Dissatisfaction  on  Part  of  Subscriber, 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  80  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 


-♦  '♦  ~^.^-*^"#  ♦-^.  ♦^^.  ♦^- 
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^y  The  demand  of  a  large  number  of  the  more  than  8,000  subBcribers  (of  all 
denominations)  for  the  Preachers*  Complete  Homiletic  Commentary  on  the  Old 
Testament,  for  the  Companion  work  on  The  New  Testament  will  soon  be  snpplied. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

StHirieHt  Bre€ieher9  vfho  have  eaDattUned  advance  sheets  of  tho  NEW  TEST  A* 

MENT  portion,  express  the  same  favorable  opinions  as  were  giv^n  on 

tfie  Old  Testament  part  of  THE  HOMILEIIC  COMMENTAHT, 

Space  perntits  but  few  quotations,  vim.: 

Bishop  P.  T.  Hnntington  [Eplecopal],  Central  New  York,  says:  '* There  can  hardly  be  a 
qaeetlon  as  to  the  learning,  fidelity,  and  labor  of  the  work.    It  mast  be  of  much  service  to 

{ireachers.  It  is  in  fact  much  more  than  a  Commentary.  The  department  of  analysis  makes 
t  much  like  a  large  volume  of  sermons  in  a  free,  copious  style  with  a  practical  purpose.'* 

Bishop  Jno.  P.  Hnrst  [Methodist],  Washington,  D.  C,  says:  ''  Is  marked  by  helpfnl,  thongh 
brief,  critical  notes  on  the  text,  and  by  rich  and  stimulating  analvses  of  the  subjects 
treated.  Its  cross-references  are  abundant  and  well  chosen,  ana  furnish  suggestive 
methods  for  comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture." 

Pres*t  H.  W.  ilcKnlght  [Lutheran!,  Gctt>-sburg,  Pa.,  says:  "Its  suggestive  contents  and 
admirable  arrangement  of  materials  are  such  as  to  make  it  a  great  ana  almost  indispensable 
help  to  ministers.  I  congratulate  yoa  upon  the  success  with  which  you  have  accomplished 
this  important  work.'* 

Pres't  J.  W.  Bashford  [Methodistl,  Delaware,  O.,  says:  *'  TheX^ommentary  is  fall  of  nuggets 
of  gold.  The  volumes  of  the  New  Testament  do  more  than  reveal  splendid  materiaETfor 
sermons.    They  inspire  ifu  preacher  to  independent  thinking.'''' 

Prof.  T.  W.  Hunt  [Presbyterian],  Princeton,  N.  J.,  says:  *'  Just  such  a  commentary  is  needed, 
and  an  examination  of  a  volume  clearly  shows  that  the  preacher  will  find  a  valuable  help 
in  pulpit  preparation.  The  Homiletic  Suggestions,  Homiletic  Analyses,  and  Separate 
Homilies,  wlD  be  especiaUy  ustfui." 

John  Hail,  D.D.,  New  York,  says:  *'The  Homiletic  Commentary  on  First  and  Second 
Corinthians  is,  in  its  texture,  substance,  and  spirit,  all  that  the  name  implies,  and  will  be 
found  instructive  and.  in  a  high  degree,  suggestive  to  ministers  of  the  word.  While  the 
correct  rendering  of  the  inspired  text  is  concisely  given,  the  main  work  of  the  author  is 
found  in  the  oraerly  arrangement  and  practical  application  of  the  several  truths,  as  a 
preacher  would  labor  to  carry  them  to  his  people.*' 

Jas.  H.  Darlington,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  says:  "  Sermonic  outlines  are  generally  valueless, 
and  a  temptation  to  dishonesty.  These  homiletic  suggestions  on  the  contrary,  ought  to 
stir  up  the  Bible  student's  own  thoughts,  and  give  his  sermons  the  greater  originality.  .  .  . 
It  is  really  a  valuable  work." 

Morgan  DIx,  D.D.,  New  York,  says:  ''  I  think  very  highly  of  it,  and  I  am  sure  It  must  be  of 
great  service  to  students.  In  compilations  of  this  character  there  are  of  course  many  things 
fn  which  I  should  differ  from  tne  compiler,  but  the  points  in  which  I  cordially  agree 
greatly  outnumber  those  in  which  I  should  hold  a  different  view." 

David  H.  Qreer,  D.D.,  New  Yorlc,  says:  '^  I  have  been  much  Impressed  with  the  uniqueness 
of  its  methods  and  the  value  of  its  contents.    I  am  quite  sure  tliat  it  will  be  a  helpful  aid." 

Louis  A.  Banks,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  says:  '*It  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  storehouse  of 
suggestive  and  illustrative  material  for  any  wide-awake  preacher.'^ 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

Sign,  Fill  In,  and  ReCam  Che  following  Acceplanco  Blank,  or  a  Copy  of  It. 

19*  Advance  Acceptance  Order  Blank — Homiletic  Commentary  on 
The  New  Testament. 

FUNK  ft  WAONALLS  COMPANY,  SO  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 

I  accept  your  offer  of  the  "  Homiletic  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,"  regular  tSO.OO 
edition,  at  $18.00  for  the  eleven  volumes  complete,  payable  as  follows :  $5.00  when  yoa  notify  me  that 
the  books  are  ready  for  shipment ;  $3.00  In  thirty  days  thereafter,  and  the  balance.  $10.00,  In  monthly 
Instalments  of  $1.00  per  month  until  paid.  It  Is  understood  that  you  are  to  send  the  l>ooks  carriage 
prepaid,  and  that  If  I  am  not  satisfied  with  them  after  three  days'  examination,  I  can  return  same  at 
your  expense,  and  you  will  refund  my  money. 


Signed  (Name).. 
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American  Pride  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


THE    CONGREGATION-  THE  ST.  JAME^S  BUDGET, 

ALIST,  Bostoa:    ^The  Standard  London^   Eog^i     ^The   Standard 

Dictionary  I  It  Is  posttively  a  splen-  Dictionary  should  be  the  pride  of 

did  piece  of  work  and  an  honor  to  Literary  America  as  his  the  admira- 

our  country*^  «  tion  of  Literary  England*^ 


THE  INDEPENDENT,  New 
York:  ^It  is  a  noUe  example  in 
which  the  modem  tendency  to 
popularize  knowledge  has  risen  to 
the  highest  level  yet  reached.^ 

THE  ECONOMIST,  Chicago: 
^  The  best  of  aU  dictionaries.  It  is 
a  work  of  which  every  American 
maybe  proud.^ 

JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION, 
Boston:  ^In  thoroughness,  com- 
pleteness, accuracy,  typography, 
style,  and  illustration,  it  challenges 
criticism  and  commands  admira- 
tion* It  will  make  the  worid 
its  debtor,  and  all  who  write  must 
praise  it  evermore.^ 


THE  IRISH  TIMES^  DuUin,  Ire- 
land: **yfFt  regard  it  as  unique, 
and  as  a  boast  for  the  American 
nation,  and  for  its  educationists,  that 
the  world  wiU  acknowledge  ta  be 
just  and  weU-eamed.^ 

THE  LITERARY  VORLD, 
London:  ^  It  is  one  of  the  chief  fin- 
de^siede  glories  of  the  English  race 
beyond  the  Atlantic'' 

THE  WORLD,  London,  Eng.: 
^The  Standard  Dictionary  is  an 
achievement  upon  which  its  com- 
pilers, its  publishers,  and  the  English- 
leaking  public  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres have  equal  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves.'' 


British  Admiration 


»#»»»#•♦♦#»••••••••••••»••••••••••••••••••• 


•••••••••••••♦♦♦»»»»♦• 


THE  STANDARD   DICTIONARY 


IN   ONE  VOLUME. 

Half  Russia 
Full  Russia 
Full  Morocco 


I    ONE   VOLUME. 

j  With  Deni-  I 
I  sod's  Index  \ 


IN   TWO   VOLUMES. 

$15.00  Half  Russia 

J8.00  Full  Russia 

aa.oo  Full  Morocco 


TWO    VOLUMES. 

j  with  Deni-  1     ■  ^^' 
I  son's  Index  f     "    *?* 


00 
00 
00 


4<— 


Descriptive  Circulars  will  be  sent  on  application 
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A  '  MOST  •  HELPFUL  •  VOLUME. 


tlTFOR  OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  "HOMILETIC  REVIEW" 
SUBSCRIBERS,  SEE  BELOW. 


HOLY-DAYS  AND  HOLIDAYS 

A  New  Book  {La/rge  Octavo)  that  will  he  a  Great  Storehouse  of  8%Hfgestive 
Thoughts,  FactSf  Illustratione  for  Sermons  and  Other  Addresses  on  all 
Fixed  Religious  and  Secular  Anniversary  Occasions, 

**  Just  the  book  every  preacher  needs.*'  ^  *'  It  will  be  of  Itself  almost  a  fall  library," 

This  book  will  be  issued  during.  1896,  and  It  will  bring  anniversary  literature  down  to  date. 

SOME  OF  THE  HOLY-DAYS  AND  HOLIDAYS  THAT  ARE  COVERED: 


Advent  Sunday ;  Christmas ;  Epiphany  ;  Sun- 
days in  Lent ;  Palm  Sundays  ;  Good  Friday  ; 
Easter  ;  Ascension  Day  ;  Trinity  Sunday  ;  Pen- 
tecost, or  Whitsunday;  Reformation  Sunday ; 
Past  Day ;  Thanksgiving ;  New  Year ;  Lincoln's 


Birthday;  Washington's  Birthday;  Arbor  Day; 
Decoration  Day  ;  Liberty  Day ;  Flag-Raising 
Day  ;  Fourth  of  July  ;  Emancipation  Day  ; 
Labor  Day;  Forefather's  Day.  In  Canada: 
Queen's  Birthday;  Dominion  Day. 


THE   PLAN   OF  THE   BOOK   IS  AS   FOLLOlirS: 


Day  Cyclopedia  of  the  relatLog  Uteratore  and  thoaght. 
Nothing  of  this  kind,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  has  ever 
heretofore  been  pablished. 

It  mast  prove  a  most  welcome  book  to  preachers, 
one  that  will  save  them  mach  time  and  thoaght  in  the 
gathering  of  materials  for  dlscoarses,  the  drudgery 
work  of  the  pnlpit  and  platform.  In  its  sphere  it 
will  do  what  the  wood  choppers,  the  saw-mill  hands, 
the  qaarrymen,  and  the  hardware  makers  do  for  the 
architect  who  plans  a  palace  or  cathedral.  It  gathers 
the  materials  ready  to  the  hands  of  the  architect  of 
sermons  and  addresses.  It  hrlngs  together  the  raw 
materials:  he  mast  he  the  master  bailder. 


Under  each  anniversary  day  will  be  grouped: 

1.  The  most  celebrated  sermons  or  other  addresses 
appropriate  to  the  Day;  several  of  these  in  fall,  many 
others  in  brief. 

2.  The  sabjects  of  all  suggestive  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses appropriate  to  the  Day;  this  we  shall  be  able 
to  obtain  in  the  great  libraries  of  New  York,  London, 
and  elsewhere,  also  in  each  case  a  thoaght  or  more 
indicative  of  the  treatment  of  the  subject  or  text. 

8.  A  world  of  appropriate  qaotations,  illustrations, 
incidents,  facts,  statistics,  etc. 
In  short,  the  aim  Is  to  make  the  book  an  Anniversary 

9PKCIAI«  TO  HOMII«HTIC  RHVIH^Nr  91JB8CRIBBR8, 

This  will  be  a  large  octavo  book;  regular  price,  when  issued,  $5.00. 

PlfBut  every  person  whose  subscription  is  paid  for  The  Homilbtio  Rbyibw  up  to  at  least  July  Ist,  1898, 
can  necnre  Uie  book  for  Half  Price,  thai  la,  for  $2.50. 

No  money  for  the  book  need  be  sent  until  we  notify  you  that  it  is  ready. 
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Union,"  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  D.  L.  Leonard,  Oberlin,  Ohio ;  Rev.  F.  B.  Meter, 
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A  Montbty  MagMtlme  {SvOt  86  pfi,)  of  Misshaaty  Intel- 
llgence  and  the  DIscuttlon  o/  Mlttlonary  Problems, 
Covering  evety  MIsalon  of  every  Soclefy^  of  evety 
Country  In  all  ParU  ot  the  World.  With  Valuable 
O  IllustraHona. 

■  ¥  ¥  ¥ 

<'  The  Preacher  or  Layman 

Who  fails  to  drink  inspiration  from  this  great  foun- 
tain of  inspiration  is  a  fit  subject  for  discouragement 
in  the  cause  of  missions.*' — Weatem  Christian  Advo- 
cate,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
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Its  illustrations  consist  of  special  reproductions,  or 
drawings,  from  authentic  or  original  sources  only. 

It  teaches  its  readers,  practically,  how  mission  work, 
in  all  its  departments,  can  best  be  accomplished. 

It  is  a  Review,  and  not  an  ordinary  magazine— a 
Review  of  a  high  literary  character,  containing  able 
articles  from  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the 
mission  world  on  the  transcendent  themes  of  mis- 
sionary literature. 

It  is  Unsectanan,  Independent,  and  International — 
free  to  criticise  ai:d  review,  without  fear  or  favor, 
every  question,  policy,  and  proceeding  relating  to 
mission  work  in  any  part  of  the  globe. 

It  is  not  the  organ  of  any  society,  but  world-wide  in 
its  survey  and  scope  of  investigation  and  report  of 
doings  and  results. 

It  does  not  conflict  with  Church  or  Society  mission- 
ary periodicals — of  which  there  are  over  100— but 
aids  and  supplements  them  all,  by  giving  the  broadest 
view  of  the  progress  of  the  Kingdom  of  Gkxl  in  this 
missionary  age  of  the  world,  supplying  them  with  a 
mass  of  the  latest  intelligence  from  our  Editorial 
Correspondents,  located  in  every  important  center, 
and  by  furnishing  a  world  of  facts  and  figures  and 
tables,  gathered  and  arranged  with  great  care  and 
cost,  which  are  of  priceless  value  to  them. 

This  Review  presents  the  chief  facts  and  slcUislics 
of  the  entire  missionary  work  of  the  Church  in  all 
lands — home  and  foreign  —  impartially,  truthfully, 
promptly —  gathered  from  authentic  sources,  so  that 
they  can  be  relied  upon  —  and  summarized,  analyzed, 
and  tabulated  ;  of  ready  and  universal  use  to  Pastors 
and  Christian  Workers  in  every  sphere.  Missionary 
Societies,  etc. 

¥  ¥  ¥ 

Terms  for  "The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World:" 

Subscription,  one  year,  $2.50.  To  clubs  of  10  or  more  new  subscriptions,  $2.00  each  (regular 
rate,  $2.50  each);  or  five  subscriptions,  two  of  which  may  be  renewals,  will  be  given  for  $11.00. 
Per  copy,  25c.  [Extra  postage  for  foreign  countries  to  be  added  to  the  annual  subscription 
price:  To  addresses  outside  of  the  Postal  Union,  $1.00;  inside  Postal  Union,  50c.  No  extra 
postage  to  Canada  or  Mexico.]    The  Bound  Volume  for  18&5,  $3.00,  carriage  free. 
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Medical  Missions,  London,  England:  **We  have  nothing  like  it  [The Missionary 
Revixw  of  the  World]  in  current  En^h  literature.'* 

The  Presbyterian  Review,  Toronto :  "  To  those  interested  in  missions  no  better 
publication  can  be  recommended. '- 

Joseph  Cook,  Boston :  "  Breadth  of  outlook,  ample  information,  zealous  loyalty 
to  evangelical  truth,  great  additional  skill,  make  it  a  periodical  of  extraordinary  valua'^ 

The  American  Missionary,  New  York :  **  The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World 
sweeps  its  vision  over  the  entire  world,  and  it  not  only  sees,  but  knows  how  to  tell  what  it  sees. '^ 
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48  Colnmns,  Weekly,  of  Interest  to  All. 
Illnstrated.    Subscription  $1.00  per  year. 


We  Will  send  to  any  person  a  sample  copy  of  this  most 
aggressive,  yet    popular,  paper    in    the  world,  FREE. 


Abb  You  Pobted  on  the  general  news  of  the  week  ? 
If  not,  get  The  Voice. 

The  Voice  each  week  contains  also  a  large  amount 
of  highly  interesting  matter  in  its  other  departments. 

The  Voice  ranks  with  the  beet  family  newspapers  in 
the  land.  Its  corps  of  able,  trained  editors  and  assistants 
present  in  admirably  condensed  form,  in  every  issue,  not 
only  the  most  important  current  news  at  home  and 
abroad,  but  terse  essays  upon  almost  every  topic  of 
interest  to  readers  of  every  class  —  literature,  art,  science, 
agriculture,  history,  biography,  and  fiction. 

Are  You  for  Temperance  I  This  is  the  organ  of 
the  temperance  movement. 

Are  You  a  PoLmciAN  ?  You  will  find  here  the  latest 
politics  bearing  especially  on  the  temperance  question. 


Ba^  Judge  Noah  Davis  :  *^  It  is  conducted  with  remarkable  energy  and  ability,  and  its 
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Samuel  OompevB:  **Thb  Voicb  is  presenting  the  most  reliable  labor  news  obtainable  in 
New  York  City.'* 

Lyman  Abbott ,  I>.B.,  Editor  Outlook^  New  York:  "  Thb  Voicb  contains  more  information 
and  less  mere  theorizing  to  the  sqoare  inch  than  any  temperance  paper  within  oar  knowledge.** 

7.  J>e  Witt  Talmage,  D,D,:  '* .  .  .  The  land  is  foil  of  its  echoes.  .  .  .  Thb  Voicb  is  oat 
and  out,  up  and  down,  through  and  through  for  sobriety,  and  smites  the  Philistines  hip  and  thigh 
with  gnsat  slaughter.*^ 

Bishop  John  P.  Newman.  D.D.,  LL.D,:  "I  read  Thb  Voicb  with  avidity  and  zest  for 
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Bbookltv,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8,  188S. 
My  Dkab  Sib:— The  Pocket  Inhaler  works  Uke  a 
charm.    The  first  Inhalation  gave  relief.    Itiaa  bles- 
sing to  humanity,  and  I  am  sorry  U  is  noi  better 
known.    I  add  my  name  to  the  '*  Pass-lt-On  Society.** 
Sincerely  yours.  Rev.  J.  M.  FARRAR,  D.D. 


,  lass. 


DKKB  PaBX  PaBSOS AGB,  SliALL  WoOD  P.  O., 

Balthiobx,  Md.,  Octobkb  : 
R.  T.  Booth,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Bbab  Sib:  I  sent  you  one  dollar  about  ten  days 
ftgo  for  one  of  your  pocket  Inhaler  outfits. 

Jirs.  Honey  bad  been  suffering  severely  for  three 
weeks  dally  with  asthma.  As  soon  ss  the  inhaler 
came  she  began  using  It,  and  after  a  few  Inhalations 
the  asthma  ceased,  and  now  (Tuesday)  It  has  not 
returned.  When  you  consider  all  this.  I  think  It  Is 
the  most  remarkable  thln^  tliat  once  usmg  the  Inhaler 
should  remove  the  trouble  entirely.  ^,,.^ 

Very  truly  yours.  Rev.  GEO.  W.  HONEY. 


We  have  hundreds  qf  letters  from  dergymen  testifying  to  the  cure  qf 

Catarrh,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Sore  Throat,  and 
Kindred     Diseases    of    the     Respiratory     Organs. 

Booth'5  Pocket 
Inhaler  Outfit 

and  HYOnBI,  the  Auetraltan  "Dry- Air'*  treatment  of  these  diseases  is  an  abaolute  Bpeclfic,  and  Is 
sent  by  mail  (postage  prepaid)  for  $1  00,  but  if  you  are  a  sabBcriber  to  The  Hoxilbtic,  we  will  mail 
the  outfit  complete  for 


85  cents 


booth:? 


Hyomei  is  a  purely  vegetable  antiseptic,  and  destroys  the  germs  which  cause  disease  in  the 
organs.    The  air,  charged  with  Hyomei,  is  inhaled  at  the  mouth,  and,  after  permeating 


or  six  complete  outfits  to  one  address  for  $5.00. 

Hyomei  * 

respiratory  ol„ . , 

the  air-cells,  is  exhaled  through  the  noee.    It  is  delightful  to  inhale,  and  gives  immediate  relief. 

The  Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit  consists  of  pocket  inhaler,  made  of  deodorised  hard  rubber  (beauti- 
fully polished),  a  bottle  of  Hyomei,  a  dropper,  and  full  directions  for  using.  If  3^00  are  ^titf  skepticaU 
send  your  address ;  my  pamphlet  shall  prove  that  Hyomei  does  cure.    Are  you  open  to  oonvlcilon  ? 

RICHARD  T.  BOOTH,  33  EAST  aoth  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Cut  this  off  (or  copy  it)  and  send  with  8S  cents  in  Postage  Stantps,  Money  or 
Express  Order,  or  New  York  "Draft, 


Date., 


R.  T.  Booth,  aa  East  aoth  St.,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  a  clergyman  and  a  subscriber  to  The  Homiletic  Review,  and  enclose  85  cents 
for  One  Booth's  Pocket  Inlialer  Outfit— this  being  a  discount  of  15  per  cent  from  regnlar  price. 


Rev.. 


Town.. 


County.. 


..State.. 


The  Homiletic  Review. 
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REVIEW    SECTION. 
L— THE  TRIUMPH  OF  CHRISTIANITY.* 

By  Rbv.  John  Henry  Babbows,  D.D.,  Latb  Fbbsident  of  "Thb 
Wobld's  Pabliambnt  op  Religions.'* 

I  AM  going  to  India  to  present  Christianity  to  the  educated  Eng- 
lish-speaking Hindus,  because  many  of  my  friends  think  that  my  con- 
nection with  "  The  World's  Parliament  of  Religions"  has  brought  me 
into  sympathetic  relations  with  the  representatives  of  the  ethnic  re- 
ligions, and  thereby  opened  the  way  for  a  favorable  reception  by  the 
adherents  of  these  religions  in  India.  This  farewell  seems  a  fitting 
occasion  for  outlining  the  method  proposed  in  pursuing  this  end,  and 
I  take  advantage  of  it  for  this  purpose  in  order  that  my  Christian 
friends  in  America  may  follow  the  work  in  India  with  intelligent  ap- 
preciation and  sympathy. 

In  presenting  Christ  to  the  educated  classes  in  India  it  is  not  pro- 
posed to  ignore  what  the  light  of  nature  and  the  reflected  rays  of  reve- 
lation have  doue  in  rare  instances  for  those  who  have  not  had  the 
direct  light  of  the  Qospel.  But  notwithstanding  the  shining  examples 
of  the  elect  few  in  the  non-Christian  world,  there  is  a  vast  area  of 
idolatry,  and  pollution,  and  unrest,  and  superstition,  and  cruelty, 
which  can  never  be  healed  by  the  forces  which  are  found  in  the  non- 
Christian  systems.  Recognizing  to  the  full  the  brighter  side  of  so- 
called  heathenism,  rejoicing  that  the  light  has  been  shining  every- 
where, and  that  f oreshadowings  of  the  evangelic  truths  are  discoverable 

*  This  farewell  address  was  delivered  in  the  chapel  of  the  Presbjrterian  Building,  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Twentieth  Street,  New  York  City,  February  34,  1898,  on  the  day  before  the  de- 
parture of  Dr.  Barrows  for  Europe,  on  his  way  to  India,  to  lecture  on  Christianity  to  the 
educated  Hindus  in  all  the  great  centers  of  that  country.  The  assembly  that  listened  to 
its  delivery  was  presided  over  by  Chaplain  McOabe,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary 
Society,  and  was  made  up  of  the  secretaries  of  the  great  mission  organizations  and  of  lead- 
ing workers  in  the  cause  of  missions.  Dr.  Barrows  was  addressed  on  behalf  of  India,  by 
Dr.  Chamberlain,  for  thirty-four  years  a  missionary  in  India,  and  by  Rev.  Dr.  F.  F.  Ellen- 
wood  of  the  Presbyterian  Foreign  Board,  in  behalf  of  this  country.  The  eloquent  addre« 
of  Dr.  Barrows,  the  concluding  portion  of  which  will  be  printed  in  the  May  number  of  the 
Rkvikw,  will,  we  feel  assured,  suggest  a  most  forcible  and  timely  line  of  argument  for 
bringing  home  the  central  truths  of  the  Gospel  to  many  of  the  educated  classes  in  this 
country  whose  religious  opinions  have  become  somewhat  unsettled  during  the  recent  yearq 
gf  conf^fst  and  skepticism., 
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among  the  nations,  I  yet  see  that  in  Christ  only  is  there  full  salva- 
tion for  the  individual  and  for  society.  Many  wise  and  true  opinions 
are  doubtless  held  by  disciples  of  the  ethnic  faiths,  but  opinions  how- 
ever true  are  not  man's  crying  need.  Jesus  Christ  is  not  only  the 
truth,  but  He  is  also  the  way  and  the  life.  Men  need  to  know  the  way 
which  is  the  way  of  the  Cross;  they  need  to  feel  the  touch  of  the  life, 
from  Him  who  came  that  men  might  have  life  and  have  it  more  abun- 
dantly. 

Our  Savior  promised  that,  lifted  up  from  the  earth  on  His  Cross 
and  Throne,  He  would  yet  draw  all  men  unto  Him.  While  Christ  is 
yet  far  from  having  conquered  the  earth,  it  is  evident  that  He  is 
already  the  magnetic  center  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  world. 
All  the  hopes  and  all  the  valuable  faiths  of  humanity  find  in  Him 
their  fulfilment.  When  I  speak  of  Christianity,  I  do  not  identify  that 
great  word  with  the  church,  with  Christendom,  or  even  with  the 
sacred  Scriptures.     Christ  is  greater  than  all,  for  He  is  the  life  of  all. 

We  are  rapidly  coming  to  the  conviction  that  Christianity  is  identi- 
fied with'  its  divine  Founder.  If  men  ask  me  in  India  what  is  the 
substance  of  the  Christian  belief,  I  shall  point  them  to  Christy  as  pre- 
dicted by  the  prophets,  as  disclosed  in  the  Gospels,  as  interpreted  by 
the  Epistles.  He  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  of  Christian  belief.  The  true  recognition,  the  loving  exalta- 
tion of  Christ,  is  the  triumph  of  Christianity  I 

My  argument  for  that  principle  will  proceed  along  several  lines, 
lines,  I  believe,  of  dazzling  brightness. 

First  of  all  I  shall  argue  the  universal  victory  of  the  Christian  faith, 
the  world-wide  establishment  of  the  divine  kingdom  from  the  prophe- 
sies and  promises  made  in  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  from  the 
program  of  Jesus. 

Opening  the  New  Testament  literature  we  find  that  the  idea  of  a 
world-wide  conquest  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  Apostles  were  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  and  were  to  be 
witnesses  of  Him  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  The  world  of 
their  thought  and  knowledge  may  have  been  restricted  to  the  Boman 
Empire,  even  as  the  world  of  the  Buddhist  emperor,  Asoka,  who 
deemed  himself  a  universal  king,  was  confined  to  India,  and  the  world 
which  Confucius  and  Lao-tse  surveyed  was  bounded  by  China.  But 
in  the  expanding  thought  of  Christendom  all  national  limits  disap- 
peared, and  the  Church  saw  in  Jesus  a  redeeming  king,  who  had  made 
a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  universal  humanity. 

But  the  world-embracing  purposes  of  the  Gospel  can  not  be  under- 
stood apart  from  the  historic  Jewish  background.  The  Christian  faith 
is  the  outgrowth  and  culmination  of  Judaism ;  its  doctrine  of  a  universal 
divine  kingdom  is  a  republication  of  the  teachings  of  Israel's  greater 
prophets.  Whatever  may  be  justly  said  of  the  earlier  narrowness  of 
conception,  which  regarded  Israel's  Jehovah  as  a  tribal  deity,  there  is 
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a  grand  nniversalism  discoverable  in  the  purposes  that  ran  through 
Hebrew  history.  In  the  midst  of  Israel's  later  life  there  grew  into 
sublime  proportions  one  of  the  noblest  ideas  that  ever  blossomed  on 
the  stem  of  time;  the  idea  of  the  whole  earth  as  a  single  divine  realm, 
a  world-encompassing  commonweal  bh.  And  tho  the  Assyrian  and 
the  Chaldean,  the  Medo-Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman  harassed 
and  smote  down  Israel,  he  never  gave  up  his  magnificent  and  imperial 
hope,  identifying,  however,  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  His  kingdom  with  the  lifting  up  of  his  own  race  and  capitaL 

But  when  the  meek  Teacher  of  Galilee  appeared,  while  He  claimed 
all  the  prophetic  ideas  of  the  kingdom.  He  purified  them  and  founded 
a  new  society,  whose  principles  ran  athwart  the  gross  nationalism  so 
dear  to  Israel.  Breaking  away  &om  the  so-called  kingdom  of  heaven, 
represented  by  the  Jewish  state.  He  launched  a  new  and  better  com- 
monwealth, giving  it  laws  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  describing  its 
spiritual  and,  hence,  pervasive  character  in  a  score  of  parables;  pla- 
cing its  sovereignty  in  the  soul;  and  lifting  it  out  of  the  ancient  pro- 
vincialism, which  was  yet  great  enough  to  dream  of  a  universal  com- 
monwealth of  God. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  Christ's  life  we  catch  glimpses  of 
the  universal  purpose  and  character  of  His  Messianic  work.  At  His 
cradle  the  representatives  of  the  old  star-worshipers  of  Persia  are 
drawn  to  His  feet,  and  in  the  last  week  of  His  ministry  in  the  temple, 
the  Greeks,  who  represented  the  universal  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  rea- 
son; the  Greeks,  in  whose  brain  was  the  civilization  of  the  modern 
world  on  its  intellectual  side,  desired  to  see  Him.  And,  while  He 
went  first  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  His  ministry  was 
largely  given  to  the  semi-Gentile  populations  of  the  North.  He  even 
preached  to  the  Samaritans,  and  once  He  departed  to  the  Tyrian 
coasts,  and  discovered  a  great  heart  of  trustful  love  in  a  Syro-Phoeni- 
cian  woman.  It  was  of  a  Koman  centurion  that  He  said:  "Verily,  I 
have  not  found  such  faith;  no,  not  in  Israel,"  adding  that  many  "  shall 
come  from  the  East  and  the  West  and  shsdl  sit  down  with  Abraham 
and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  It  was  a  Samaritan 
that  Jesus  chose  to  illustrate  what  neighborly  kindness  is.  It  was  an 
African  who  bore  His  cross  over  the  shuddering  rocks  of  Golgotha; 
it  was  a  Roman  captain,  who,  seeing  the  dying  Redeemer,  cried  out, 
"This  surely  is  God's  Son!"  And  upon  His  cross  Pilate  placed  a 
superscription,  which  proclaimed,  with  significant  prophecy,  the  Naza- 
rene's  universal  kingdom ;  for  it  was  written  out  in  three  languages, 
the  Hebrew,  the  old  and  sacred  speech  belonging  to  a  people  of  un- 
equaled  genius,  in  the  realm  of  religion;  the  Greek,  the  language  of  a 
race  which  still  rules  the  intellectual  and  artistic  world,  the  language 
in  which  Homer  sang  and  Plato  taught  and  Demosthenes  fulmined,  in 
which  Paul  and  St.  Chrysostom  were  to  preach ;  and  the  Latin,  the 
language  of  the  masterful  and  militant  Roman,  in  which  Virgil  and 
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Horace  had  already  written^  in  which  Tacitus  was  to  compose  his  his- 
tories, and  Tertullian  his  sermons,  and  St.  Augustine  his  expositions 
of  Christian  philosophy, — Latin,  the  sacred  language  of  Europe  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years. 

Thus  the  command  which  was  finally  given  by  the  risen  Jesus  on 
the  Mount  of  Galilee,  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world- and  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  every  creature,"  appears,  in  the  light  of  the  preceding  history, 
as  the  brilliant  heavenly  flower  of  long  ages  of  development  and  prep- 
aration. Salvation  was  of  the  Jews;  from  them  came  the  world's 
Savior,  and  with  them  was  the  highest  and  purest  spiritual  knowl- 
edge. But  the  stream  of  salvation  was  not  narrowed  to  Judaism,  or, 
if  seemingly  thus  confined,  it  was  only  making  ready  for  the  wider 
diffusion  of  God's  grace.  His  providence  is  like  the  Kiver  Abana,  the 
modem  Barada,  the  Kiver  of  Damascus.  High  up  among  the  peren- 
nial snows  of  the  anti-Lebanon,  a  thousand  little  rills  are  bom  of  the 
kisses  of  the  sun,  and  roll  their  sparkling  and  musical  waters  down 
the  sides  of  the  great  mountain-wall.  These  are  mingled  with  tor- 
rents that  rush  from  natural  fountains,  bursting  from  beneath  the 
shelter  of  mighty  rocks,  or  flowing  from  the  bosom  of  some  temple- 
covered  cavern,  all  uniting  in  one  narrow  channel,  along  whose  course 
a  profuse  and  wonderful  vegetation  springs  up,  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  barrenness  of  the  hill-sides  through  which  it  passes,  willows, 
poplars,  hawthorn,  walnut,  growing  along  this  rushing  volume  of 
crystal  water.  Such  was  the  spiritual  and  best  life  of  old  Judea  as 
contrasted  with  the  surrounding  world;  a  river  of  water  of  life  pour- 
ing down  through  the  rocky  wilderness  of  death.  But,  take  your 
stand,  as  it  was  my  privilege  to  do  one  April  morning,  upon  some  low 
spur  of  the  anti-Lebanon,  where  you  can  watch  the  eastward  rushing 
stream.  Soon  it  leaves  the  last  cleft  in  the  mountain-wall,  it  touches 
the  Plain  of  Damascus,  and  then  spreads  for  thirty  miles  around,  a 
wilderness  of  verdure  that  bursts  on  the  view  like  a  sapphire  island 
floating  in  a  desert  sea.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  fertilizing 
stream  has  covered  the  sand-wastes  witii  an  earthly  paradise,  and 
there  on  the  horizon  lies  the  crown  jewel  of  the  Orient,  Damascus,  the 
Queen  of  the  East,  embedded  in  roses  and  luxuriant  in  the  wilderness 
of  fruits,  with  minarets,  like  priestesses  in  prayer,  stretching  their 
white  arms  heavenward,  while  the  mountain-bom  stream,  cut  now 
into  seven  channels,  rolls  beneath  her  streets  its  cooling  tides  which 
bathe  the  feet  of  little  children  in  the  precincts  of  many  a  sacred 
mosque,  and  gurgle  in  diamond  fountains,  feeding  the  roots  of  orange- 
trees  in  the  courts  of  many  a  stately  palace.  So  the  stream  of  Provi- 
dence, bom  of  n  thousand  rills  of  mercy,  which  converged  into  the 
channel  of  Judaism,  left  that  narrow  river-bed  at  the  command  of 
Jesus  to  fertilize  the  desert  world,  mshing  not  eastward  but  every 
whither,  through  wider  and  fairer  gardens  than  those  of  Damascus, 
while  on  the  horizon  ever  appear  the  towers  and  shining  walls  of  the 
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New  Jerusalem^  the  universal  spiritual  commonwealth,  the  city  of 
our  God. 

But,  secondly,  I  expect  in  India  to  argue  the  universal  triumph  of 
Christianity,  from  the  fact  that  it  alone  of  all  the  world's  faiths  is 
fitted  to  meet  and  supply  man's  highest  and  deepest  spiritual  need. 

So  far  as  I  can  discover,  Christianity  alone  makes  adequate  provi- 
sion for  redemption  from  sin.  It  alone  gives  us  a  perfect  picture  of 
God,  as  mercifully  seeking  to  reach  and  restore  His  lost  children.  No 
other  religion  knows  of  a  divine  Savior,  like  the  Christ  of  Bethlehem 
and  Calvary.  Foreshadowings  of  the  great  facts  of  atonement  appear 
in  the  sacred  books  of  the  nations.  Many  have  regarded  certain 
strange  sentences  in  the  Yedic  hymns  and  in  the  laws  of  Menu,  as 
being  '^  traces  of  the  revelation  once  made  to  mankind  of  the  promised 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world." 

But  how  fragmentary  and  feeble  are  the  best  representations  of  the 
God  of  all  mercy  to  be  found  in  Pagan  literature,  compared  with  the 
mighty  and  full-orbed  truths  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  I  No  other 
faith  in  history,  as  Fairbairn  has  said,  ''  has  been  so  continuous  and 
invariable"  as  faith  in  the  Divine  Incarnation  in  Jesus.  And  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Church's  activity  to-day,  like  the  foundation  of  the 
Church's  hope  in  the  beginning,  has  been  this  faith  that  He  whose 
equality  with  God  was  not  a  matter  of  eager  desire  voluntarily  with- 
drew Himself  from  the  unspeakable  fellowships  of  the  Godhead,  and 
took  upon  a  human  form  and  a  human  nature  for  our  salvation. 

I  look  around  the  world  to-day  and  find  no  other  religions  which 
seriously  attempt  the  work  of  redemption.  As  Dr.  Jessup  has  said, 
"  They  have  no  healing  for  the  sin-stricken  soul."  Christianity  makes 
much  of  sin,  because  the  vivid  consciousness  of  sin  leads  to  a  higher 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  to  a  closer  union  with  God.  The 
Hindu  pantheism,  like  all  pantheism,  identifies  man  with  his  Creator, 
making  the  divine  being  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  evil,  thus  weaken- 
ing and  almost  eradicating  the  sense  of  personal  demerit.  In  India, 
where  one  of  the  finest  and  most  religious  of  races  sank,  after  a  time, 
into  hopelessness  before  the  problem  of  delivering  the  world  from  sin, 
one  of  the  results  of  its  failure  and  despair  has  been  the  gradual  elim- 
ination of  the  thought  of  sin.  The  Hindu  philosophy  has  almost 
destroyed  the  sense  of  personal  guilt,  and  thus  has  weakened  the  will. 
Not  that  men  have  been  delivered  from  fear  and  the  desire  to  do  many 
things  to  placate  the  heavenly  powers  in  order,  through  self-torture, 
to  be  reborn  into  some  higher  existence  and  at  last  to  reach  the  pain- 
less calm  of  deity.  The  world  over,  whatever  be  the  philosophy 
taught,  we  hear  men  crying  out,  "  Can  any  human  arm  deliver  us?" 
and  one  is  stirred,  it  has  been  said,  '*  with  a  deeper  and  broader  sym- 
pathy for  mankind,  when  he  witnesses  this  universal  sense  of  depend- 
ence, this  fear  and  trembling  before  the  powers  of  the  unseen  world, 
this  pitiful  procession  of  the  unblessed  millions  ever  trooping  on 
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tx)ward  the  goal  of  death  and  oblivion.  And  from  this  standpoint,  as 
from  no  other,  may  one  measure  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ. '* 

For  this  corruption  and  gloom  of  paganism,  the  preaching  of 
Christ  crucified  is  the  only  and  never-failing  remedy.  The  messenger 
to-day,  like  the  great  prophet  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  exclaims, 
'^  Behold  the  Lamb  of  Grod,  who  removes  the  world's  sin.''  It  is  his- 
torically certain  that  wherever  the  Gospel  has  gained  a  strong  and 
vital  hold  of  pagan  peoples,  it  has  been  through  the  preaching  of  the 
Cross,  as  the  supreme  manifestation  of  the  suffering  love  of  God.  And 
evermore  the  strength  of  the  church  has  been  not  the  disclosure  of  a 
human  virtue  so  eminent  as  to  be  called  divine,  but  the  revelation  of  a 
divine  nature  so  loving  as  to  become  human  in  its  limitations,  in  its 
lowliness  of  spirit. 

The  Church  of  Christ  was  not  to  rise  from  the  bones  of  martyred 
saints  and  to  be  filled  with  the  memories  of  human  sanctity;  such  a 
church  would  not  survive  the  assaults  of  evil.  The  Christian  Temple 
was  to  rise  from  the  foundation  of  God's  own  nature  disclosed  in  the 
Man  of  Nazareth,  and  its  altars  were  to  flame  with  offerings  made  to 
the  crucified  Lord  of  Glory.  Men  struck  with  sin  and  smitten  with 
moral  death  and  overwhelmed  with  despair,  listen  with  feeble  interest 
to  the  story  of  a  fellow  man,  who,  whether  his  name  be  Socrates  or 
Buddha,  in  a  distant  age,  rose  above  the  wretched  conditions  around 
him  to  a  lofty  height  of  virtue.  But  the  world  is  being  regenerated 
by  the  story  of  Him  who  was  the  Word  of  God,  dwelling  among  men, 
and  who,  for  love's  sake,  humbled  Himself  unto  the  death  of  the 
Cross.  Wherever  this  truth  of  the  divinity  of  Him  who  suffered  for 
human  sin  has  been  received,  there  and  there  alone  has  the  church 
presente(l  a  doctrine  strong  enough  to  cope  with  Hindu  pantheism  and 
to  give  the  soul  its  full  deliverance  and  enfranchisement. 

What  other  faith  has  such  a  clear,  decisive,  and  satisfying  message 
to  carry  it  to  the  fear-haunted  and  defiled  sanctuary  of  the  human 
spirit?  Nothing  else  has  answered  the  question,  ''  How  can  the  heart 
and  hand  that  have  been  crimsoned  with  sin  be  cleansed?"  Other 
remedies  do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  disease,  but  Christianity  does. 
It  undertakes  and  accomplishes  the  greatest  of  all  tasks.  How  it 
does  it  we  may  not  adequately  tell.  That  it  does  it,  we  surely  know. 
And  indeed  we  may  now  rightly  appropriate  and  adapt  to  our  use  the 
old  legend  of  the  man  fallen  into  the  pit.  The  modem  humanitarian 
comes  along  and  seeing  his  distressed  brother,  reaches  to  him  a  hand 
of  help,  but  the  arm  is  too  short  and  the  strength  too  feeble.  More 
than  a  year  ago,  in  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale 
said,  in  the  presence  of  General  Booth,  "  I  believe  in  the  Salvation 
Army,"  and  then  he  told  the  story  of  a  drunkard  in  his  congrega- 
tion whom  for  years  he  had  tried  to  rescue  by  means  of  his  own  gen- 
tle and  graceful  ethics,  but  he  failed.     This  drunkard,  he  said,  '*  had 
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been  taken  hold  of  by  the  Salvation  Army,  with  its  fervent  belief  in 
the  divine  Christ  and  the  power  of  the  cleansing  blood  of  the  Gross, 
and  had  been  made  to  stand  and  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of 
God.''  Humanity  has  fallen  into  a  deep  pit,  and  the  teacher  of  Hin- 
duism comes  along  and  says,  ''You  are  not  really  fallen;  there  is  no 
lapse  or  apostasy,  it  is  only  one  stage  of  the  cycle  of  evolution,  but  as 
you  believe  that  you  are  in  peril  and  in  misery,  I  recommend  four 
efficacious  remedies,  pilgrimagea  to  holy  places,  giving  food  to  the 
Brahmans,  repeating  the  name  of  the  deity,  and  eating  the  five  prod- 
ucts of  the  cow."  Then  Confucius  comes  along  and  says,  "Helpless 
sufferer,  it  is  good  enough  for  you,  you  have  not  kept  the  laws  of 
society,  you  are  receiving  your  own  deserts,  in  part  at  least;  for  what 
may  be  beyond,  I  do  not  know.  When  the  archer  misses  the  center 
of  the  target  he  turns  round  and  seeks  for  the  cause  of  failure  in  him- 
self." And  he  goes  away.  Then  Mohammed  comes  along  and  says, 
"  You  are  predestined  to  that  fate  unless  you  repeat  my  formula  and 
espouse  the  cause  of  Islam."  Then  Buddha  comes  along  and  says, 
"Make  the  best  of  the  situation  you  are  now  in;  be  patient,  subdue 
desire,  have  no  desire  for  release;  desire  is  a  great  evil,  when  it  is 
suppressed  Nirvana  awaits  you.  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  all  things  are  under  the  dominion  of  inexorable 
laws,  your  sin  will  find  you  oul^  and  *  the  idea  of  pardon  must  be 
given  up."  Then  Christ  comes  along  with  a  face  of  brotherly  kind- 
ness, with  words  of  tenderness  and  hope,  brought  from  the  bosom  of 
the  Godhead,  and  with  a  hand  of  divine  deliverance,  mighty  with  the 
power  which  girt  the  heavens  with  stars,  and  He  lifts  him  out  of  the 
horrible  pit  and  puts  a  new  song  into  his  mouth,  that  song  which  is 
the  most  gladsome  music  that  earth  ever  hears  and  shall  blend  at  last 
with  the  anthem  of  those  who  sing  in  Heaven  the  song  of  Moses  the 
servant  of  God,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb. 

When  Mr.  Mozoomdar  was  last  in  America,  this  man  who  stands, 
as  you  think,  only  on  the  threshold  of  Christianity,  but  who  knows 
all  that  his  native  India,  with  its  subtle  philosophies,  can  do  for  the 
human  spirit,  thus  spake  of  his  indebtedness  to  Christ:  "  Can  there  be 
any  sorrow  which  the  Man  of  Sorrows  can  not  comfort  and  heal;  can 
there  be  any  sin  that  is  beyond  the  limit  of  His  wonderful  forgive- 
ness? Can  there  be  any  pain  which  communion  with  Him  can  not 
convert  into  pleasure?"  It  seems  to  many  of  us  certain  that  this  man 
has  received  as  yet  only  a  partial  Gospel.  But  what  an  unspeakable 
gloiy  is  given  us  to-day  that  we  may  tell  all  men  the  full  and  match- 
less Gospel  which  centers  in  the  Christ,  the  atoning  God  set  forth  in 
His  Word. 

Wb  lay  down  two  principles:  No  man  is  saved  by  merit,  but 
only  by  faith.  No  man  is  saved  except  in  Christ.  "  There  is  none 
other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be 
saved."— i?*.  W.  Robertson. 
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n.— THE  PHYSICAL  RESURRECTION  OF  CHRIST. 
By  Robebt  p.  Sample,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

The  doctrine  of  Christ's  bodily  resurrection  is  fundamental.  The 
sacred  writers  never  represented  it  as  a  proof  of  Christianity,  nor  is  it 
cited  as  a  miracle.  It  is  not  regarded  simply  as  a  luminous  center 
without,  related  to  the  sum  of  saving  truth  as  the  sun  to  our  planet, 
revealing  and  authenticating  it.  While  it  is  all  this,  it  is  far  more. 
It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Christian  system,  and  so  essential  to  it 
that  its  absence  would  destroy  the  whole,  as  the  removal  of  the  key. 
stone  would  destroy  the  arch.  Paul  regarded  Christ's  incarnation, 
death,  and  resurrection,  followed  by  His  glorious  enthronement,  as  com- 
ponent parts  of  one  great  system  of  faith.  He  said :  '^  For  I  have  de- 
livered unto  you,  first  of  all,  that  which  I  also  received:  How  that 
Christ  died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  that  he  was 
buried,  and  that  he  rose  again  the  third  day  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures" (1  Cor.  XV.  3,  4). 

Here  the  resurrection  is  not  referred  to  as  a  mere  credential  but 
as  an  essential  fact.  No  miracle  Christ  or  His  apostles  ever  wrought 
is  so  significant  and  indispensable  as  the  resurrection.  '^  If  Christ 
be  not  raised,  your  faith  is  vain;  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins  (1  Cor.  xv.  17). 

Other  events  in  the  previous  life  of  Christ  had  established  His 
Messiahship.  When  he  raised  the  widow's  son  at  Nain  and  sum- 
moned Lazarus  from  the  tomb,  many  believed  on  Him.  The  Jewish 
Sanhedrim,  while  resisting  the  truth,  yet  recognized  the  force  of  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  exercise  of  supernatural  power,  that  Jesus 
was  the  King  of  the  Jews.  They  feared  that  all  the  world  would  go 
after  Him.  The  only  way  to  break  His  power  was  to  terminate  His 
life.     Strange  commingling  of  conviction  and  unbelief! 

Then,  too,  there  were  events  connected  with  the  death  of  Christ 
that  carried  a  convincing  proof  of  His  Godhead.  Heaven  stooped  to 
Calvary  and  threw  a  pall  of  unnatural  darkness  over  it.  The  earth 
sympathized  with  the  royal  sufferer.  It  trembled,  and  its  everlasting 
rocks  were  cloven.  The  holy  place  of  the  temple  could  not  hide  the 
sorrow  that  filled  it,  but  rent  its  veil,  as  mourners  were  wont  to  rend 
their  garments.  Strangely  blinded  were  the  priests  and  rabble  that 
they  could  not  see  in  the  sufferer,  at  whose  dying  heaven  and  earth 
met  and  mourned,  their  own  Messiah.  They  did  not  need  to  wait  for 
further  proof;  not  even  to  witness  in  Christ's  ascension  the  fulfilment 
of  ancient  prophecy — "God  is  gone  up  with  a  shout;  Jehovah  with 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet"  (Psalm  xlvii.  5) .  On  the  day  of  crucifixion 
there  were  doubtless  some  standing  by  the  Cross,  or  gone  back  to  the 
city  in  fear,  deeply  impressed  by  the  closing  hours  of  Christ's  life, 
who  could  say  witi  the  Roman  Centurion,  "  Truly,  this  was  the  Son 
of  God." 
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The  resurrection  then,  as  an  evidence  of  Christ's  Messiahship,  was 
not  simply  to  be  classed  with  the  miracles  he  had  previously  wrought. 
It  was  the  fundamental  thing  to  be  believed.  There  was  no  fact  so 
important.  It  was  His  victory  and  ours  over  death;  the  opening  of 
prison  doors;  the  triumphal  arch  of  a  new-bom  hope.  It  was  Christ 
leading  captivity  captive  and  giving  gifts  to  men.  Paul  so  esteemed 
it.     Hence  he  preached  the  resurrection. 

In  all  this  we  do  not  discredit  or  disparage  the  evidential  value  of 
Christ's  resurrection.  We  only  difference  it  from  simple  proof,  ma- 
king it  a  part  of  our  Christianity,  as  the  foundations  of  the  earth  are  a 
part  of  the  planet,  or  the  sun  of  the  solar  system. 

In  all  human  annals  there  is  no  event  more  clearly  established  than 
the  bodily  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  Yet  it  has  been  denied  by  many 
who  were  inimical  to  Christianity.  To  admit  it  would  have  been  to 
surrender  their  opposition.  Spinoza  said,  "If  I  could  believe  the 
resurrection,  I  would  become  a  Christian  at  once."  To  avoid  such  a 
result  some  have  denied  an  actual  death.  They  say  Christ  had  simply 
fallen  into  a  syncopic  state  from  which  He  was  resuscitated  by  cor- 
dials administered  by  His  friends,  aided  by  the  cool  and  stimulating 
atmosphere  of  the  sepulcher.  This  view,  held  by  some  German  Ration- 
alists, was  adopted  by  Schleiermacher,  but  wholly  rejected  by  Strauss 
and  others  of  his  school. 

The  vision  theory  originated  with  Celsus  in  the  second  century  but 
was  promptly  dismissed,  to  be  revived  by  Spinoza  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  it  again  soon  ran  its  course,  to  be  resuscitated  by  Strauss 
and  Renan,  and  supported  by  these  conspicuous  names  it  gained  more 
genial  approval  than  in  the  previous  centuries;  but,  altho  still 
maintained  by  the  Tubingen  school,  it  is  evidently  in  its  decadence. 
Like  most  rationalistic  hypotheses  it  will  complete  its  cycle  with  the 
generation  that  has  revived  it.  It  charges  Christ  with  practising  de- 
ception on  His  friends ;  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  fulness  of  testi- 
mony to  His  personal  reality ;  and  it  breaks  confidence  in  all  history. 
If  delusion  may  exist  in  connection  with  one  widely  accepted  objec- 
tive existence,  then  delusion  may  attach  to  everything.  The  resur- 
rection is  a  myth,  and  such  historic  characters  as  Moses,  Daniel,  and 
Christ  never  lived. 

The  witnesses  to  the  resurrection  are  as  follows :  The  two  Marys, 
Peter,  the  two  disciples  on  their  way  to  Emmaus,  the  eleven,  and  the 
five  hundred  gathered  in  Galilee.  Testimony  is  given  by  ingenuous, 
truthful  persons.  It  was  not  on  one  occasion  and  in  one  place  that 
Jesus  was  seen,  but  repeatedly  in  different  places  and  in  diverse  con- 
ditions. The  testimony  was  accepted.  Within  a  few  weeks  thou- 
sands believed  it.  Before  a  generation  had  wholly  passed  away,  the 
world  believed  it.  Pride,  prejudice,  and  hostility  passed  through  the 
empty  tomb  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Paul's  testimony,  which  is  later,  is  valuable.     He  met  Jesus  on 
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the  Damascus  road  and  conversed  with  Him.  Holstein  endeavors 
to  weaken  this  evidence  by  psychological  argument  which  refers  to  an 
excited  mental  state  the  apparently  objective  reality.  He  claims  that 
it  was  a  vision  only.  But  a  vision  does  not  produce;  it  can  only  re- 
flect what  the  mind  had  before  apprehended  and  accepted  as  true. 
Then  it  must  be  proven  that  before  the  vision  Paul  had  believed  that 
Christ  had  risen.  This  would  be  out  of  harmony  with  his  denial  of 
the  resurrection  up  tx>  the  hour  of  his  conversion.  But  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  break  Paul's  testimony,  making  it  a  mere  vision,  this  would 
not  disprove  the  statement  of  above  five  hundred  witnesses,  for  it  can 
not  be  shown  that  all  these,  like  Paul,  translated  a  subjective  belief — 
the  fact  of  which  we  dispute— into  an  apparently  objective  reality. 
Some  would  dispose  of  Peter's  testimony  in  much  the  same  way.  He 
was  of  an  excitable  temperament  and  had  what  might  be  called  an  ex- 
ceptional capacity  for  hallucinations,  as  appeared  in  his  experiences  on 
the  tanner's  roof.  How  weak  the  position  which  must  resort  to  such 
an  expedient  to  support  it  I 

It  is  claimed  that  Jesus  could  not  have  had  a  material  body,  since 
He  is  said  to  have  appeared  on  a  later  occasion  in  another  form. 
Doddridge's  answer  is  sufficient;  what  the  historian  intended  was  that 
Christ  had  on  a  "different  habit  to  what  He  had  previously  worn." 
Then  it  is  reported  that,  on  several  occasions.  He  was  not  recognized 
by  His  disciples.  In  one  instance  He  may  have  walked  a  long  dis- 
tance with  two  of  these,  along  the  Emmaus  road,  and  conversed  with 
them,  without  being  recognized  by  either  of  them.  This  might  be 
accounted  for  on  rational  and  psychological  groimds.  The  circum- 
stances were  so  exceptional,  and  the  resurrection  so  foreign  to  the  minds 
of  the  disciples,  that  similarity  of  appearance  and  of  voice,  if  they 
detected  any,  would  not  suggest  that  it  was  the  risen  Christ  who  ac- 
companied them  in  their  sad  journey.  And  as  to  the  statement  that 
Christ  vanished  from  their  sight,  there  is  nothing  more  incredible 
than  this  or  more  inconsistent  with  the  belief  in  a  material  body  than 
His  escape  from  the  hands  of  His  enemies  who  sought  His  life  in 
Nazareth,  or  His  sudden  appearing  to  His  disciples  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  soon  after  they  had  left  Him  on  "the  other  side." 

Thus  far,  we  have  been  mainly  occupied  with  the  objections  offered 
by  persons  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with  evangelical  religion.  But 
there  are  others  who  claim  to  accept  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds, 
which  hold  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  yet  unite  with  the  more 
advanced  criticism  in  repudiating  the  bodily  resurrection.  They  in- 
sist that  at  His  death  Christ  laid  off  the  body  in  which  He  had  dwelt 
during  His  natural  life,  as  one  disrobes  at  night,  and  in  the  morning 
of  the  resurrection  put  on  another  body  which  was  spiritual,  then 
walked  abroad,  and  eventually  ascended.  This  is  substantially  the 
theory  of  Ewald  and  Keim.  Schenkel  also  holds  that  Christ's  ap- 
pearances to  His  disciples  were  real  manifestations  of  His  death-sur- 
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viying  and  glorified  personality^  not  of  a  resurrected  body.  This  is 
not  in  accord  with  the  accepted  creeds  of  Christendom.  It  does  not  har- 
monize with  the  accounts  of  the  Evangelists.  It  is  not,  in  any  sense, 
a  resurrection.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Prof.  George  Bush's  theory, 
set  forth  in  his  '*  Anastasis, "  in  which  he  insists  on  a  spiritual  as  against 
a  physical  resurrection.     This  is  in  no  sense  a  rising  from  the  dead. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  resurrection  is  against  such  a  specula- 
tion. It  signifies  rising  again,  a  reanimation  of  the  body  laid  down, 
and  its  resumption  by  the  human  soul.  A  spiritual  body  might  be 
an  evolution,  but  it  could  not  be  called  a  resurrection.  Christ  settled 
this  question  of  His  physical  rising  on  the  third  day.  To  His  terri- 
fied and  affrighted  disciples  who  supposed  they  had  seen  a  spirit.  He 
said:  "Why  are  ye  troubled?  And  why  do  thoughts  arise  in  your 
hearts?  Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself;  handle 
me  and  see,  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me  have." 

To  deny  our  Lord's  physical  resurrection  thus  unequivocally  af- 
firmed, and  to  maintain  the  theory  of  a  spiritual  body  only,  is  to  charge 
Christ  with  a  wilful  deception.  On  this  hypothesis,  how  can  we  escape 
the  conclusion  that  He  was  an  impostor?  Then  He  is  wholly  unworthy 
of  our  confidence.  All  His  teachings  are  false.  His  life  was  a  cruel 
mockery.     That  were  blasphemy. 

We  also  observe  the  record  of  the  Evangelist  concerning  the  women 
who  met  Jesus  as  they  returned  &om  His  sepulcher,  hastening  to  give 
His  disciples  word.  "They  came  and  held  him  by  the  feet,  and 
worshiped  him."  This  clearly  proves  that  His  was  a  material  body. 
Thomas,  also,  can  be  cited  as  a  witness,  at  least  through  ocular  dem- 
onstration, to  the  same. 

But  it  is  alleged  that  the  properties  of  Christ's  resurrection  body 
were  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  body  laid  down.  It  was 
superior  to  the  laws  of  nature.  Solid  walls  presented  no  barrier  to  its 
passage.  Its  movements  were  as  rapid  as  thought^  and  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  will.  The  law  of  gravity  could  not  detain  it,  but 
at  pleasure  it  rose  into  the  air  and  at  last  passed  from  sight. 

To  this  several  replies  may  be  made : 

1.  It  can  not  be  demonstrated  that  these  phenomena  were  not  ex- 
pressions of  Chrst's  supernatural  power.  He  wrought  miracles  before 
His  death.  Why  may  He  not  have  wrought  miracles  after  it?  He 
who  bore  the  Tishbite  aloft  in  a  chariot  of  fire  might  make  a  cloud  the 
chariot  of  His  ascent. 

And  surely  He  who  so  suspended  the  law  of  gravity  that  He  could 
walk  on  the  water,  seen  by  His  disciples  as  He  toiled  across  the  Gali- 
lean Lake,  could  make  the  pulsations  of  the  air  the  stairway  of  His 
return  to  the  Father.  Better  to  refer  these  exceptional  incidents  in 
the  movements  of  the  risen  Christ  to  supematuralism  than  to  deny  His 
own  declaration  concerning  the  materiality  of  His  resurrection  body. 

2.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  in  the  act  of  rising,  the  properties  of 
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Chiist's  physical  body,  while  retaining  all  its  essential  elements,  un- 
derwent important  changes,  partaking  of  such  sublimated  and  ethereal- 
ized  qualities  as  might  account  for  the  phenomena  to  which  we  have 
referred.  And  yet  that  Christ's  resurrection  body  remained  material 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  disciples  touched  Him ;  that  the  wom- 
en embraced  His  feet;  that  Thomas  was  solicited  to  put  his  finger 
in  the  print  of  the  nails  and  thrust  his  hand  into  the  spear-wound  in 
His  side;  and  that  Jesus,  on  another  occasion,  ate  of  the  broiled  fish 
and  the  honeycomb  the  disciples  gave  Him. 

3.  K  there  was  no  physical  resurrection  we  can  not  account  for  the 
empty  sepulcher.  The  material  body  of  Christ  was  laid  in  the  tomb. 
If  it  did  not  rise  it  is  unaccountable  that  no  one  ever  saw  it  in  the 
tomb,  or  knew  where  it  had  been  laid.  The  supposition  that  it  was 
surreptitiously  removed  is  directly  contrary  to  the  Scripture  narrative, 
and,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  a  gross  deception  on  the  part  of 
Christ,  who,  as  He  stood  in  the  presence  of  His  disciples,  said,  "  It 
is  I  myself."  So  Jesus  tarried  with  His  disciples  forty  days  after 
His  resurrection,  appearing  repeatedly  in  material  form. 

To  this  theory,  which  at  intervals  has  been  revived  and  lived  for  a 
little  only,  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  not  physical,  as  the  Church 
has  always  intimately  believed,  we  have  many  and  serious  objections. 

1.  It  is  unscriptural.  This  we  have  endeavored  to  show.  Not  a 
single  passage  in  the  Word  of  God  sustains  it.  The  facts  are  against 
it.  To  endeavor  to  support  any  human  hypotheses  by  exploiting  sup- 
posed contradictions  in  the  Gospel  and  denying  the  proper  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  so  weakening  confidence  in  their  authority,  and  en- 
couraging complete  and  absolute  unbelief,  is  an  offense  which  no  line  of 
human  thought  can  measure. 

2.  We  object  to  it  because  it  impairs  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement. 
If  the  resurrection  body  of  Christ  was  not  a  true  body,  then  it  is  only 
a  step  to  the  denial  of  a  true  body  from  the  beginning.  This  is  the 
error  of  the  Docetae,  of  the  second  century,  who  held  that  Christ  wore 
the  appearance  or  shadow  of  a  body,  by  which  He  became  visible,  and 
His  sufferings  which  at  a  later  period  they  admitted,  were  not  the 
results  of  natural  law,  but  of  choice;  so  denying  both  the  incarnation 
and  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  our  Lord. 

3.  We  object  to  this  unscriptural  theory  because  it  takes  from  us 
the  comfort  the  resurrection  is  fitted  to  give.  The  words  of  Jesus 
which  in  sore  bereavement  have  so  often  relieved  our  sorrows,  "  I  am 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,"  lose  their  significance  and  power;  we 
love  the  earthly  tabernacles  with  which  are  associated  the  spiritual 
experiences  of  life;  which  aided  our  communication  with  Christ,  and 
were  the  instruments  of  righteousness,  in  happy  Christian  service,  and 
as  we  approach  the  grave  there  is  an  earnest  longing  for  a  resurrection 
which  shall  restore  what  shall  be  for  a  season  lost. 

I  close  with  a  brief  quotation  from  the  venerated  Dr.  Philip  Schaff : 
"  Before  we  can  reason  the  resurrection  out  of  history  we  must  reason 
St.  Paul  and  Christianity  itself  out  of  existence.  We  must  admit  the 
miracle  or  frankly;confess  that  we  stand  before  an  inexplicable  mystery." 
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in.— GOD'S  GLORY  IN  THE  HEAVENS. 

By   Professor   Charles    A.    Young,    LL.D.,    College    of  New 
Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

{Second  Article.) 

In  our  previous  article  we  considered  the  spatial  extent  of  the  uni- 
verse as  illustrating  the  tremendous  meaning  of  the  Divine  omnipres- 
ence. The  time-scale  of  the  universe  matches  its  vastness.  "  Our  little 
lives  are  rounded  by  a  sleep."  Not  so  with  the  life,  the  genesis, 
growth,  maturity,  and  decay  of  worlds  and  systems.  The  cycles  of  the 
stellar  universe  are  as  far  beyond  the  power  of  human  conception  as 
are  its  distances. 

As  we  study  in  the  geological  record  the  history  of  our  own  small 
globe  we  find  that  even  after  it  became  a  world,  ages  upon  ages,  mil- 
lions upon,  millions  of  years,  must  have  been  occupied  in  fitting  it  for 
human  habitation.  It  may  not  yet  be  possible  to  reckon  with  certainty 
the  time  consumed  in  each  successive  stage,  and  so  to  fix  the  length  of 
the  creative  days,  but  it  is  clear  beyond  all  question  that  the  whole 
summed-up  duration  of  the  earth  bears  some  such  ratio  to  a  human 
life  as  the  earth's  huge  bulk  to  that  of  a  human  body. 

And  when  we  consider  the  present  condition  and  peculiarities  of 
the  solar  system,  recognizing  in  it  the  evident  traces  of  a  formative 
process,  facts  and  phenomena  which  seem  to  mark  it  as  a  growth 
rather  than  a  structure,  and  when  we  consider  how  gradual  and  slow 
such  a  process  must  have  been,  then  I  say  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  even  the  ages  of  the  earth's  existence  as  a  habitable  globe  can  be 
but  a  fraction  of  the  time  elapsed  since  the  system  itself  took  form  and 
order.  In  the  heavens  we  find  bodies  in  all  the  various  stages  of  our 
system's  history.  There  are  nebulae  which  are  mere  formless  clouds 
of  luminous  gas;  others  that  are  more  or  less  globular  and  partly  con- 
densed around  a  starlike  point;  some  are  like  spiral  whirlpools;  and 
there  are  some,  of  which  the  great  nebula  in  Andromeda  is  the  most 
conspicuous  example,  in  which  we  have  what  seems  to  be  a  central 
globe  with  whirling  rings  around  it,  like  the  strange  appendages  of 
Saturn,  which  first  suggested  to  Laplace  his  famous  theory  of  plan- 
etary evolution.  There  are  certain  stars  also,  like  those  in  the  Pleiades, 
with  wisps  of  nebulosity  attached  to  them,  reminding  us  of  newly 
hatched  fledglings  not  yet  quite  freed  from  the  adhering  shell. 

And  if  we  classify  the  stars  by  the  character  of  their  light,  we  find 
some  with  spectra  intermediate  between  those  of  nebulaB  and  finished 
suns ;  others  whose  spectra  match  that  of  the  sun  with  precise  exacti- 
tude; and  others  yet  whose  spectra  suggest  an  intenser  heat  and  a 
more  dazzling  radiance  than  even  that  of  our  own  central  orb.  Still 
others  seem  to  be  on  the  downward  grade  and  verging  to  extinction. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  the  work  of  the  past 
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few  years  is  the  almost  certain  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  stars 
which,  in  mass  and  bulk,  resemble  the  bright  stars  near  them,  bat 
themselves  are  dark  *  and  utterly  invisible.  One  can  not  say  for  sure 
that  they  have  lost  their  light,  because  we  have  no  absolute  knowledge 
that  they  were  ever  luminous;  presumably,  however,  they  were;  and 
now,  their  usefulness  as  suns  outlived,  they  await  changes  by  which, 
as  in  all  other  departments  of  the  creation,  the  remains  of  those  which 
have  perished  are  utilized  in  the  building  up  of  new  forms  and  activi- 
ties; or  possibly  some  sort  of  stellar  resurrection  by  which  they  them- 
selves shall  be  restored  to  the  ranks  of  the  shining  ones. 

It  is  true  that  individual  stars  and  systems  indeed  give  clear  in- 
dications that  they  are  by  no  means  eternal ;  it  is  not  impossible  that 
hereafter  men  may  find  out  the  figures  that  measure  their  existence. 
But  the  great  whole,  it  must  be  that  its  duration  exceeds  as  much 
the  countless  ages  of  the  life  of  any  single  system  as  that  of  the  entire 
human  race  surpasses  that  of  any  one  man.  In  time,  as  weU  as  in 
space,  the  Divine  presence  and  activity  declares  itself  as  transcending 
all  limits  we  can  fathom. 

What  now  is  to  be  said  of  the  power  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  as- 
tronomical universe? 

When  we  consider  the  forces  which  act  between  the  heavenly  bodies, 
their  tremendous  masses  and  the  swiftness  with  which  they  move,  we 
find  that  the  figures  which  express  the  so-called  molar  energy  of  the 
universe  (t.6.,  the  energy  of  masses  as  opposed  to  that  of  molecules) 
are  utterly  beyond  conception;  on  the  same  stupendous  scale  as  the 
measures  of  space  and  time. 

Add  to  this  molar  energy  the  "  molecular  energy"  of  heat  and  light, 
of  electric  and  magnetic  activity,  and  that  of  chemical  affinities,  ener- 
gies acting  either  within  the  celestial  bodies  themselves,  or  radiating 
from  world  to  world  through  the  depths  of  space — and  the  result  is 
simply  overwhelming. 

Attempt,  for  instance,  a  comparison  between  the  energy  expended 
in  driving  across  the  ocean  the  largest  vessel  of  the  Atlantic  steam-fleet, 
and  that  stored  up  in  the  axial  revolution  of  the  moon ;  we  find  that 
this  stored-up  energy  of  the  slowly  turning  little  satellite,  which  occu- 
pies a  whole  month  in  each  rotation,  exceeds  the  other  in  the  propor- 
tion of  more  than  fifty  millions  to  one.  The  earth's  energy  of  axial 
rotation  is  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  times  as  great  as  that 
of  the  moon,  and  the  energy  of  her  orbital  motion,  as  she  darts  along 
at  the  speed  of  eighteen  and  a  half  miles  a  second,  exceeds  the  rota- 
tional energy  by  more  than  eleven  thousand  times. 

What  shall  we  say  then  as  to  the  accumulated  energy  of  such  a 
planet  as  the  swiftly  whirling  giant  Jupiter?  Or  that  of  the  sun  and 
its  attendant  planets  in  their  vast  journey  through  inter-steUar  space 

*  As  to  the  number  of  these  non -luminous  stars  there  Is  some  reason  to  BUppose,  with  Sir 
Robert  BaU,  that  they  may  far  outnumber  those  that  shine. 
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with  a  velocity  at  least  twenty-five  times  as  great  as  that  of  a  cannon- 
ball?  What  then  must  be  the  total  energy  of  all  the  spinning^  rush- 
ing universe  of  stars  and  systems! 

Again,  think  of  the  heat-energy  of  the  universe  (to  consider  no  other 
form  of  molecular  activity);  recall  that  every  square  yard  of  the  sur- 
face of  our  sun  is  pouring  off  continuously  more  than  five  times  as 
much  power  as  that  exerted  by  the  great  engines  of  the  Campania  at 
her  highest  speed;  and  then  remember  the  millions  upon  millions  of 
other  suns  as  great  and  fiercely  hot  as  ours. 

Consider  too  the  forces — tiie  pulls  and  pushes — ^that  pervade  and 
control  the  universe;  how  in  some  mysterious  way  each  separate  atom 
of  the  mighty  whole  is  urged  toward  every  other  atom  by  what  we 
call  ''attraction,''  a  name  to  express  a  fact,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
hide  our  ignorance.  To  one  who  has  not  thought  much  about  it  this 
attraction  seems  a  very  simple  thing,  and  in  a  sense  it  is  simple;  a 
fundamental  fact,  as  certain  as  the  results  of  the  most  elementary 
mathematics,  and  no  more  to  be  called  in  question,  cranks  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding;  and  yet  it  remains  an  inscrutable  mystery,  one 
that  defies  all  attempts  at  explanation  as  obstinately  as  the  kindred 
problem,  how  the  indwelling  spirit  of  a  man  or  an  animal  calls  into 
action  and  controls  the  action  of  the  muscles,  and  so  is  able  to  act 
upon,  and  push  or  pull,  the  material  masses  around  him.  In  the  last 
analysis  I  think  we  shall  be  compelled  to  recognize  all  the  forces  and 
enwgies  of  nature  as  in  some  way  manifestations  of  the  power  of  the 
omnipresent,  omnipotent,  imminent  Deity. 

Even  if  it  should  become  clear  hereafter  that  all  the  inter-atomic 
forces,  all  the  pushes  and  pulls  of  the  universe,  are  only  various  con- 
sequences of  the  constitution  of  the  hypothetical,  mysterious,  space- 
filling "ether"  of  the  physicists,  the  conclusion  would  remain  un- 
touched.* 

Once  more  the  whole  astronomical  universe  manifests  not  only 
power,  but  intelligence  and  wisdom.  Our  planetary  system  is  an 
orderly  organization,  governed  by  laws  of  extreme  simplicity  and 
beauty — laws  which  our  human  intelligence  delights  to  search  out, 
recognize,  and  apply  in  scientific  prophecy. 

And  while  the  stellar  system  is  different  and  much  more  compli- 
cated, so  that  as  yet  we  can  only  partly  comprehend  its  plan  (as  being 
that  of  a  vast  republic  rather  than  a  despotism  ruled  by  one  central, 
solar,  dominating  power),  yet  here  also  we  catch  glimpses  of  divine 
symmetries,  and,  like  far-off  music  only  faintly  heard,  we  begin  to 
make  out  the  harmonies,  intricate  but  exquisite,  of  the  multitudinous 
chorus  of  the  stars. 

It  is  something  more  than  merely  fortunate  that  we  and  what  we 

*  If  ipaoe  permitted  I  should  be  glad  to  quote  here  %  short,  but  most  suRgestive,  paper 
bj  Sir  John  Hersohel.  It  is  entitled  ** Atoms,**  and  maybe  found  in  his  ** Familiar  Leoturas 
upon  Scientlflc  Subjects,**  of  which  a  new  edition  has  recently  been  published. 
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can  do  are  so  proportioned  to  the  universe^  and  our  powers  of  observa- 
tion so  limited,  that  we  can  perceive  in  the  heavens  no  trace  of  the 
little  ripples  in  the  progress  of  astronomical  phenomena;  otherwise 
we  should  be  hopelessly  confused.  We  are  made  so  small  in  size  and 
power  that  we  can  exercise  our  freedom  to  the  utmost,  and  disturb 
things  as  much  as  we  are  able,  without  obscuring  the  manifestation  of 
the  heavenly  laws;  we  can  do  no  more  mischief  than  flies  on  a  loco- 
motive, and  may  be  allowed,  so  to  speak,  to  play  with  the  universe  as 
much  as  we  please.  It  is,  however,  I  think,  from  the  philosophical 
point  of  view  worth  noting  as  we  pass,  that  the  astronomical  predic- 
tion of  events  can  never  be  absolutely  precise,  unless  indeed  we  are  to 
adopt  the  strict  necessitarian  theory  of  so-called  voluntary  action.  If 
our  means  of  observation  were  delicate  enough  to  enable  us  to  note  the 
million-millionths  of  a  second  as  easily  as  we  now  note  the  single  sec- 
onds themselves,  an  accurate  almanac  would  be  impossible.  The  ma- 
jestic course  of  even  astronomical  events  is  really  (tho  at  present 
only  imperceptibly)  swerved  and  disturbed  by  causes  which  are  un- 
predictable, such  as  the  actions  of  animals  and  men.  One  can  not 
build  a  house,  or  even  throw  a  stone,  without,  in  fact  and  to  some 
extent,  changing  the  length  of  the  day;  to  say  nothing  of  the  im- 
mensely greater  disturbances  due  to  such  natural  causes  as  storms, 
volcanoes,  and  earthquakes. 

One  other  point  remains  to  be  briefly  noticed :  how  the  unity  of 
Ood  declares  itself  in  astronomical  phenomena.  Identity  of  substance 
and  of  law,  similarity  of  plan  and  purpose,  run  through  the  whole 
material  universe.  As  to  material,  the  only  celestial  specimens,  the 
only  pieces  of  non-terrestrial  matter  upon  which  we  can  actually  place 
our  hands,  are  the  meteorites  which  from  time  to  time  fall  upon  the 
earth.  It  may  perhaps  not  be  quite  certain  that  they  all  have  had 
their  origin  outside  the  solar  system,  but  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that 
they  come  to  us  from  far  beyond,  from  the  depths  of  interstellar  space. 
Now  we  do  not  find  in  them  a  single  chemical  element  unknown  upon 
the  earth ;  noj  any  combination  of  elements  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  terrestrial  chemistry.  We  do  find,  however,  many  new  compounds 
in  the  form  of  minerals  which  are  never  met  with  elsewhere,  and 
seem  to  have  been  formed  under  conditions  very  different  from  those 
which  exist  upon  our  planet.  Their  whole  testimony,  tho  not  abso- 
lutely conclusive,  is  relevant  and  weighty  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  indi- 
cates a  widespread  identity  of  matter  and  of  law. 

The  more  recent  evidence  of  the  spectroscope  bears  in  the  same 
direction  with  still  more  force,  and  with  a  far  wider  reach.  We  can 
not  enter  here  into  extended  explanations  how  the  light  of  every  shi- 
ning body  carries  with  it  a  more  or  less  satisfactory  record  of  its  con- 
stitution and  condition.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  lovely  ribbon  of 
color  which  we  call  its  "  spectrum"  is  marked  with  transverse  lines 
and  bandS|  sometimes  bright  and  sometimes  dark,  and  these  axe  chsir 
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aoters  which,  to  those  who  can  read  them,  tell  more  or  less  completely 
the  story  of  its  state  and  nature. 

Now  in  the  spectra  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  the  son  and  stars  and 
nebulsB,  we  find  the  clear  record  of  the  presence  of  familiar  elements. 
Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  we  meet  with  undecipherable  characters, 
some  of  which  may  possibly  indicate  bodies  unknown  upon  the  earth; 
tho  the  recent  identification  of  the  long-mysterious  "helium''  lines 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  solar  chromosphere  warrants  some  hope  that 
other  similar  mysteries  may  in  time  find  an  explanation.  But  always, 
and  most  strikingly,  stand  out  the  well-known  lines  of  hydrogen  and 
calcium,  of  sodium,  magnesium,  and  especially  of  iron,  the  same  which 
are  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun;  and  Bowland 
says  that  if  the  earth  were  heated  to  the  solar  temperature  its  spec- 
trum would  be  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  sun  itself.  The 
signatures  of  many  of  our  terrestrial  metals  are  written  upon  some  of 
the  remotest  stars  as  plainly  as  any  monumental  inscription.  Sirius 
and  Vega,  indeed  a  large  majority  of  the  nearer  stars,  exhibit  hydro- 
gen as  distinctly  as  any  bell-jar  upon  the  laboratory  table;  and  in  its 
luminous  properties  this  stellar  hydrogen  is  identical  with  the  solar, 
and  this  with  the  earthly.  The  sodium  of  Arcturus,  and  the  magne- 
sium and  iron  of  Gapella,  ring  out  in  perfect  luminous  imison  with  the 
same  molecules  upon  the  earth. 

So  also  the  law  of  gravitation  appears,  with  the  highest  probability, 
to  be  actually,  tho  not  necessarily,  universal.  The  motions  of  the 
double  stars  are  precisely  what  they  ought  to  be  if  the  same  attrac- 
tions which  control  the  movements  of  the  planets  are  also  dominant  in 
those  distant  regions;  it  is  true  that  the  demonstration  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. There  are  other  conceivable  laws  of  force  which  would  produce 
similar  results;  but  they  all  involve  the  improbable  supposition  that 
the  force  which  acts  between  the  two  stars  that  constitute  a  "  binary'' 
pair  depends  upon  their  direction  from  each  other  as  well  as  their 
distance,  and  that  in  a  complicated  and  unreasonable  manner.  Some 
years  hence,  when  spectroscopic  observations  have  been  longer  carried 
on,  it  will  be  possible  to  settle  the  question  decisively,  and  there  is 
hardly  room  for  doubt  that  the  outcome  will  be  to  show  that  gravita- 
tion fully  explains  and  rules  the  motions  of  the  stars. 

Other  ways  might  be  instanced  in  which  the  "  oneness"  of  the  uni- 
verse appears;  the  manner,  for  instance,  in  which  the  stars  in  all 
portions  of  the  heavens  allow  a  single  consistent  classification  accord- 
ing to  their  spectra,  the  similarity  of  the  forms  and  characteristics  of 
the  nebulse,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  curious  connections  between  stars 
and  nebulse.  Identical  appearances  and  behaviors  manifest  them- 
selves in  objects  and  regions  as  far  apart  "  as  the  East  is  from  the 
West,"  separated  by  distances  so  vast  that  light  itself  must  require 
millenniums  to  traverse  them.  In  short  the  universe  of  astronomy, 
inconceivably  immense  as  it  is  in  time  and  space,  is  not  an  aggregate 
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of  differing^  discordant,  and  unrelated  parts,  but  a  single  homogenous 
whole,  an  orderly  "cosmos"  of  organized  activity;  and  its  oneness 
illustrates  and  declares  the  unity  of  the  Creator,  the  one  Eternal,  Om- 
nipresent, Omnipotent,  All-wise  God,  glorious  forever  and  ever. 

And  now,  finally,  let  me  for  a  moment  emphasize  one  other  thought 
that  has  continually  recurred  to  my  own  mind,  as  I  presume  it  has  to 
yours,  while  we  have  been  considering  the  great  universe  of  matter, 
law,  and  energy  revealed  to  us  by  the  eye  and  the  telescope.  This, 
namely,  that,  after  all,  the  human  mind  and  soul  is  greater  and  more 
wonderful,  higher  and  nobler,  than  even  the  stars  of  heaven.  We  are 
"made  in  the  image  of  God,"  an  expression  the  fulness  of  whose 
meaning  I  imagine  we  shall  better  understand  hereafter.  We  share 
His  nature  and  His  eternal  life.  Strange  as  it  sometimes  seems  when 
we  measure  our  weakness  and  littleness  against  the  immensities  of  the 
heavens,  still  it  is  true  that  God  "  is  mindful  of  man,  and  visits  the 
Son  of  Man,"  "  in  whom  is  the  breath  of  the  Most  High."  As  the  poet 
has  expressed  it — 

*^  The  thoughts  of  human  hearts 
Outvie  the  movements  of  a  million  suns. 
The  rush  of  systems  infinite  through  space.  ** 


IV.— PAPERS  m  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION. 

I.  The  Fetish. 

By  David  Jambs  Bubbell,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

"  In  the  beginning,  God. "  This  is  the  true  order.  Man,  as  created  in  the 
divine  likeness,  was  a  child  of  God.  There  was  nothing  between  him  and  his 
Father.  His  theology  was  truth ;  his  ethics  were  righteousness ;  his  life  was 
prayer  without  ceasing.  He  **  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the 
Garden.  **  But  sin  entered  and  by  sin  came  death.  Death  is  falsehood ;  death  is 
error ;  death  is  heresy ;  death  is  tmrighteousness ;  death,  in  a  word,  is  alienation 
from  God. 

When  Adam  sinned  he  fled  from  the  Garden,  and  the  night  closed  around 
him.  He  was  without  God.  Pandora's  box  was  emptied  of  all  but  hope.  Nay, 
of  all  but  memory.  He  was  without  hope  in  the  world.  But  amid  the  ruins  of 
bis  innocency  walked  the  dim  figure  of  his  Creator.  God  was  lost,  but  atheism 
could  not  replace  him.  Blessed  reminiscence !  The  prodigal  could  not  forget 
his  father  and  bis  father's  house.  Greeks  and  barbarians  alike  have  reared  altars 
and  groped  their  way  homeward  through  the  blinding  smoke  of  sacrifice^  **  For 
we  are  also  his  offspring.  **    The  soul  panteth  for  Him,  can  not  live  without  Him. 

In  Comte's  ** Primordial  Philosophy"  the  fetish  is  made  the  starting-point  in 
the  evolution  of  religion.  But  this  is  putting  things  wrong  end  to.  The  real 
process  is  not  evolution  but  devolution ;  the  starting-point  is  God,  and  fe- 
tishism is  its  antipode.  Fetishism  is  the  point  of  arrest  in  the  retrogression  of 
the  soul  from  God. 

This  is  Max  Mailer's  view:  ** Fetishism, "  he  says,  ''so  far  from  being  a 
primitive  form  of  faith,  is,  on  the  contrary,  as  far  as  facts  enable  us  to  Judge,  a 
decided  corruption  of  an  earlier  and  simpler  religion.  If  we  want  to  find  the 
true  springs  of  religious  ideas  we  must  mount  higher.     Stocks  and  stones  were 
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not  the  lint  to  reveal  the  infinite  before  the  wondering  eyes  of  men. "  Here  it  is 
again :  B'reihitli  Elohim,  — "  In  the  beginning,  God. " 

Of  like  tenor  is  Rawlinson's  remark :  ^  A  dark  cloud  stole  over  man's  original 
consciousness  of  the  Divinity ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  own  guilt,  an  estrange- 
ment took  place.  Man,  as  under  the  overpowering  sway  of  sense  and  sensual 
lust,  proportionally  weakened,  therefore,  in  his  moral  freedom,  was  imable  any 
loDger  to  conceive  of  the  Divinity  as  a  pure,  spiritual,  supernatural,  and  infinite 
beiug  distinct  from  the  world  and  exalted  above  it. " 

If  this  was  indeed  the  natural  order — God  first  and  all  else  afterward— it 
should  not  be  difficult  to  trace  the  successive  points  of  departure  from  Him. 

(1)  First,  naturally,  would  come  the  effort  to  get  rid  of  His  invisibility ;  and 
this  means  Pantheism.  Pantheism  is  God  unveiled  in  all.  So  loug  as  the  uncor- 
rupted  race  was  permitted  to  walk  with  Him  in  the  Garden  there  was  a  sweet 
content ;  but  sin  brou^t  separation.  God's  face  was  hid ;  His  voice  was  hushed. 
His  being  was  still  an  indubitable  fact ;  but  where  was  He?  *'0h  that  I  knew 
where  I  might  find  him ;  that  I  might  come  even  unto  his  seat  t  ** 

This  longing  of  the  soul  must  find  a  resting-place.  From  question  to  answer 
is  but  an  easy  step.  If  God  la  over  all  and  under  all  and  within  all,  then  every 
thing  reveals  Him.  So  speaks  the  ineffable  Brahm :  "  I  am  the  light  of  sun  and 
moon ;  I  am  the  radiancy  of  all  shining  things,  the  fragrance  of  the  fields,  the 
song  of  birds,  the  eternal  in  time,  the  beginning,  midst,  and  end  of  all. "  The 
formula  is,  **  There  is  Only  One  and  there  is  nothing  beside  Him. " 

But  the  wandering  soul  could  not  abide  here.  Pantheism  is  not  a  destination 
but  a  milestone.  "  The  all-pervading  soul  of  the  universe**  puts  no  pillow  under 
a  weary  head,  no  cup  of  water  to  thirsty  lips. 

(2)  So  we  find  the  second  point  of  departure  in  the  effort  to  individualize  and 
localize  the  all-pervading  One ;  that  is,  in  Polytheism.  It  was  an  easy  matter  for 
the  Greeks  to  make  the  transition  from  a  deification  of  nature  to  the  worship  of 
idols.  If  Gkxl  is  in  the  voice  of  thunder,  why  not  represent  Him  in  the  carven 
form  of  Jupiter  Tonans?  If  He  speaks  in  the  murmur  of  a  brook,  why  not  more 
articulately  from  the  lips  of  a  water  nymph?  And  if  God  is  the  whole  why  shall 
not  every  part  be  a  god?  Nature  is  the  Polytheisms  treasure -trove.  The 
Greeks  had  more  than  80.000  gods.  In  the  Hindu  pantheon  there  are  said  to  be 
880  millions  of  major  and  minor  divinities. 

(8)  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  mind  must  weary  of  the  strain  of  ever 
perceiving  the  one  universal  and  indivisible  God  in  a  stock  or  a  stone ;  wherefore 
we  note  the  third  point  of  departure  in  an  utter  abandonment  of  theism  and  the 
Investiture  of  the  idol  itself  with  the  dignity  of  God.  This  is  Henotheism.  If 
the  mere  making  of  a  visible  representation  of  the  invisible  God  were  the  sum 
and  substance  of  idolatry  it  might,  as  Paul  says,  be  winked  at ;  but,  alas,  to  a 
moral  certainty  the  idol  takes  His  place  and  becomes  itself  a  god.  There  is  now 
no  other.  Prayer  is  not  made  through  the  image  to  the  all-pervading  Spirit,  but 
to  the  image  as  living  and  divine.  The  process  is  inevitable.  The  glory  of  the 
uncorruptible  God  is  changed  **  into  an  image  made  like  corruptible  man,  and  to 
birds  and  four-footed  beasts  and  creeping  things. " 

(4)  Then  the  fourth  and  final  point  of  departure :  the  image  is  divested  of 
Godhood  and  becomes  fetish.  It  is  no  longer  worshiped  as  in  any  sense  divine ; 
but  is  regarded  with  superstitious  fear  on  accotmt  of  a  supposed  supernatural 
influence  residing  in  it. 

A  few  observations  with  respect  to  the  fetish. 

(1)  It  is,  as  already  stated,  not  an  idol.  Webster's  definition  is  as  follows : 
**  A  material  thing,  living  or  dead,  which  is  made  the  object  of  brutish  and  super- 
stitious worship,  as  among  certain  African  tribes.  **  But  here  is  a  confusion  of 
terms.  A  fetish  is  not  worshiped  at  all.  Waltz's  definition  is,  ''An  object  of 
religious  veneration,  wherein  the  material  thing  and  the  spirit  within  it  are 
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regarded  as  one ; "  another  confusion  of  terms.  Fetishism  has  nothing  of  religion 
in  it ;  for  religion  is  that  which  ** binds  back"  to  God.  Here  is  Bchultz's  defini- 
tion :  **  Any  object  whatsoever  viewed  anthropopathically  or  as  endowed  with 
human  characteristics  ;**  but  this  falls  short.  A  fetish  is  always  endowed  with 
«up0rhuman  characteristics ;  no  man  could  perform  what  is  expected  of  it.  We 
prefer,  therefore,  to  say  that  a  fetish  is  anything,  living  or  dead,  which,  without 
being  divine,  is  supposed  to  possess  a  supernatural  power  over  life  and  destiny. 

(2)  Observe  the  practise  of  fetishism  may  coexist  with  a  belief  in  the  invisible 
Qod.  The  argument  as  to  whether  all  nations  and  tribes  believe  in  one  over- 
ruling Spirit  is  practically  closed.  The  overwhelming  testimony  of  such  as  are 
qualified  to  judge  is  to  the  effect  that  He  is  recognized,  under  one  name  or 
another,  everywhere  on  earth.  This  is  distinctly  true  of  those  benighted  tribes 
of  Africa  where  fetishism  is  most  prevalent.  ^  It  is  not  necessary, "  says  Dr. 
Livingstone,  "  to  inform  the  people  that  there  is  a  God ;  they  all  know  and  recog- 
nize it.  **  But  no  prayer  is  offered  to  him.  The  close  relation  of  the  people  to 
their  fetishes  has  crowded  him  aside.    He  is  afar  off ;  he  is  the  unknown  Ckxl. 

(8)  Observe  the  practise  of  fetishism  is  frequently  if  not  always  accompanied 
by  a  belief  in  disembodied  spirits.  The  whole  barbaric  world,  indeed,  is  peopled 
with  ghosts. 

(4)  But  observe  that  the  fetish  is  quite  distinct  from  this  belief  in  disem- 
bodied spirits  as  it  is  from  belief  in  the  invisible  God.  The  fetish  is  not  regarded 
as  the  embodiment  of  a  spirit  or  the  abode  of  any  living  thing.  Its  supposed 
power  is  as  mysterious  but  impersonal  as  that  of  the  lodestone.  It  is  feared  for 
itself  alone.  The  African  regards  his  fetish  precisely  as  some,  who  should  know 
better,  regard  the  scapular,  the  stray  horseshoe,  and  the  four-leaved  clover.  The 
word  "fetish"  was  first  used  by  de  Brosses  in  1760,  who  derived  it  from  the 
Portuguese  fetino  meaning  "enchanted."  The  thing  so  characterized  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a  power  in  and  of  itself  for  good  or  evil.  In  other  words  it  is 
simply — to  use  the  vernacular—- a  mascot  or  a  hoodoo.  The  football  team  that 
uses  a  bull-dog  as  its  mascot  does  not  regard  it  as  animated  by  a  real  spirit,  but 
merely  as  associated  in  some  mysterious  manner  with  the  outcome  of  the  game. 
Bo  the  savage  treats  a  stone  or  crooked  stick ;  he  invokes  its  kind  oflaoes  or 
placates  its  wrath,  believing  that  his  luck  is  made  or  marred  by  it. 

(5)  It  is  obvious  that  the  kind  and  number  of  fetishes  know  no  limit  They 
are  innumerable.  Trees,  rivers,  and  mountains  are  invested  with  the  mysterious 
power.  The  Australians  stand  in  reverent  fear  of  the  rock-crystal.  The  aborig- 
ines of  North  America  attribute  a  peculiar  virtue  to  the  wampum  belt.  There 
are  negroes  in  mid- Africa  who  attach  their  fortunes  to  a  cord  worn  about  the 
calves  of  their  legs.  (The  Jesuit  missionaries  took  advantage  of  this  superstition, 
by  substituting  a  jute-rope  which  had  been  blessed  on  Palm  Sunday. )  A  star, 
a  cloud,  the  lights  of  St.  Elmo,  an  elephant's  tooth,  a  lion's  tail,  a  rabbit's  foot, 
a  bunch  of  hair  from  a  white  man's  beard,  a  splinter  of  a  tree  struck  by  lightning, 
a  curious  stone,  a  heap  of  mud,  serpents,  birds,  and  beasts  of  every  kind,  are 
utilized.  A  KaflBr  broke  a  piece  from  the  anchor  of  a  stranded  vessel  and  soon 
after  died;  the  whole  tribe  thenceforth  regarded  the  anchor  as  a  fetish  and 
saluted  it  as  they  passed  by.  In  Lapland  a  ring  is  used  for  divination  upon  the 
head  of  a  magical  drum.  The  North  American  Indians  foretell  coming  events  by 
taking  the  direction  of  smoke  from  the  wigwam  of  the  great  medicine  man.  In 
Alaska  potsherds  are  scattered  around  the  new-made  grave  to  keep  off  evil 
spirits ;  a  beaver  skin  or  an  earthen  pot  on  a  pole  in  the  midst  of  the  encampment 
is  an  effective  charm  or  totem  to  keep  off  evil.  In  some  parts  of  Africa  it  is  the 
custom  for  a  son  to  preserve  the  skull  of  his  father  as  a  great  fetish ;  he  keeps  it 
in  a  secret  place,  propitiating  it  with  food  and  sacrifice,  and  thus  secures  victory 
over  his  foes.  Here  we  have  the  most  abject  form  of  spiritual  bondage.  It 
is  the  harpy,  superstition,  wielding  a  whip  of  scorpions. 
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(6)  Observe  fetishism  is  not  coDflned  to  barbarous  lands  and  races.  Have  not 
we  our  charms  and  amulets,  our  magic  numbers  and  unlucky  days?  Were  not 
our  grandmothers  afraid  to  walk  over  the  sweepings  of  their  rooms?  And  why 
do  the  common  people  cover  up  their  looking-glasses  in  presence  of  the  dead? 
Or  why  do  farmers  fear  to  disturb  the  swallows  under  their  eaves,  lest  doing  so 
they  blast  the  growing  harvest? 

And  is  it  not  a  strange  commentary  on  human  infirmity  that  in  the  van  of  Peter 
the  Hermit's  army  of  Crusaders  was  carried  a  sacred  goose,  on  the  life  or  death 
of  which  was  thought  to  depend  the  fate  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher? 

The  red  string  which  a  lad  ties  around  his  finger  to  cure  warts  is  a  fetish. 
The  Holy  Qrail  was  a  fetish ;  so  are  the  bones  of  the  saints,  splinters  of  the  true 
cross,  and  similar  relics,  as  well  as  charms,  talismans,  and  images  set  apart  by 
priestly  benediction.  Thus  as  Emerson  says :  **  Things  are  in  the  saddle  and  ride 
numkind.  ^   From  all  such  false  and  frivolous  dependencies,  good  Lord  deliver  us  1 

There  is  this  to  be  said  for  the  barbaric  fetishist :  he  believes  in  a  something 
not  himself  which  controls  his  life  and  destiny.  He  has  faith  in  an  unseen  an^ 
mysterious  Somewhat ;  and  therein  he  is  a  better  man  than  either  the  Agnostic 
or  the  Materialist.  Tho  he  does  obeisance  to  nothing  better  than  a  coil  of  dried 
intestines  hung  over  his  ridge-poles,  he  is  nearer  truth  and  nearer  heaven  than 
the  fool  who  saith  in  his  heart,  ** There  is  no  God.**  He  has  something  that 
serves  him  as  a  rule  of  both  faith  and  practise  tho  it  be,  as  Bastian  says,  **  A  sys- 
tem of  the  universe  in  smallest  12mo.  **  Better  a  grim  confidence  in  the  invisi- 
ble power  of  a  magnetic  stone  than  what  Carlyle  calls  *'a  religion  of  frog-spawn, 
a  philosophy  of  dirt.  **  Better  believe  in  the  superhuman  influence  of  a  horn- 
spoon  or  a  crooked  sixpence  than  to  be  a  bond  slave  of  the  senses  and  to  live 
within  the  circumscription  of  one's  finger-tips. 

But  oh,  the  unspeakable  joy  of  coming  forth  out  of  this  low  miasmatic  valley 
of  superstition  into  the  clear  air  of  an  overruling  Providence.  Providence  I 
What  infinite  stretches  of  crag  and  chasm  lie  between  the  fetish  and  our  Father 
Ood  1  On  these  clear  heights  of  faith  there  is  no  room  for  ilMuck  or  good  luck. 
There  are  no  fates ;  there  is  no  fortune ;  all  is  Providence ;  and  behind  all 
providences,  good  or  ill,  as  behind  the  chaos  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
shines  forth  the  face  of  the  personal  God. 

We  live  beneath  the  glowing  light  of  the  sun.  We  know  that  God  liveth  and 
ruleth  over  all.  Let  us  take  heed  of  investing  anything  whatsoever  with  quali- 
ties or  attributes  that  belong  alone  to  Him.  The  temptation  is  constant,  and  our 
surrender  is  oftentimes  unconscious. 


v.— LIGHT  ON  SCRIPTURAL  TEXTS  FROM  RECENT  DISCOVERIES. 

By  James  M.  McCurdy,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  op  ORisirrAL  Lanouaoes, 
University  College,  Toronto;  Author  of  "History,  Prophecy,  and 
THE  Monuments." 

The  Fourteenth  of  Genesis. — Abraham  and  the  Cmss  of  the  Plain  ; 
Elam  and  Babylonia. 
The  study  of  the  Bible  has  long  been  directed  to  showing  that  there  was  an 
order  and  progression  in  the  development  and  revelation  of  the  truths  of  religion. 
It  was  reserved  to  the  present  age  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  also  from  the  very 
beginning  a  plan  and  purpose  in  the  historical  events  recorded  in  the  Bible.  It 
is  Assyriology  above  all  which  has  shed  upon  the  remotest  past  the  light  that 
enables  us  to  perceive  and  set  forth  the  relations  of  the  epochs  and  occurrences  of 
ancient  times  which  the  Bible  commemorates.    In  the  first  of  this  series  of  papers 
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a  passage  was  choseD  from  what  is  often  called  the  prehistoric  literature  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  it  was  shown  that  the  events  there  pictured  are,  according 
to  their  natural  interpretation,  in  perfect  accord  with  the  discoveries  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  latest  Oriental  research.  In  the  second  article  an  attempt  was  made 
to  lay  a  broad  and  sure  foundation  for  the  intelligent  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  connection  with  its  great  historical  setting  and  environment.  The  close  and 
vital  connection  between  the  Hebrews  and  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  empires 
was  emphasized,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  recovered  literature  of  these 
civilizations  not  only  confirms  but  abundantly  illustrates  the  records  of  Revela- 
tion, and,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  bears  an  important  part  in  indicating  the 
providential  process  of  the  training  and  discipline  of  Israel.  The  present  paper 
will  deal  briefly  with  an  ancient  document  which  may  fairly  be  called  the  most 
singular  phenomenon  in  all  literary  history. 

As  has  been  said,  the  biblical  history  in  the  proper  sense  begins  with  Abra- 
ham. What  precedes  the  vocation  of  Abraham  is  not  presented  in  strict  oonse- 
Qution  or  with  a  pragmatic  purpose.  It  is  panoramic,  eclectic,  and.  in  great  part, 
written,  so  to  speak,  in  large  hieroglyphic  symbols,  and  not  in  the  plain  charac- 
ters of  every -day  narration.  And  yet  the  local  setting  and  the  historical  presup- 
positions correspond  to  the  most  remote  ancient  conditions  that  are  revealed  to 
us  in  the  monuments.  The  connected  story  then  begins  with  the  migration  of 
Abraham  from  **  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. "  The  historical  as  well  as  biblical  impor- 
tance of  this  movement  is  so  great  that  attention  is  incessantly,  and  we  may  say 
naturally,  called  to  it  in  current  Old  Testament  criticism.  Moreover,  the  as- 
sumption of  a  Babylonian  origin  of  Israel  is  quite  startling  in  view  of  the  long 
residence  of  the  family  in  Canaan,  and  the  still  longer  semi -nomadic  career  of  the 
people  before  they  attained  to  a  fixed  settlement  We,  therefore,  very  properly 
make  some  demands  upon  the  sacred  writers  who  tell  us  the  story.  If  Babylonia 
was  the  home  of  the  head  of  the  Hebrew  race,  we  should  expect  that  the  two 
peoples  would  possess  in  common,  at  least,  a  few  far-reaching  traditions.  This 
requirement,  to  put  it  summarily,  is  satisfied  by  the  Babylonian  story  of  the 
creation  and  of  the  deluge,  by  the  acquaintance  of  the  Biabylonians  with  the 
Sabbath,  and  with  the  cherubim  and  seraphim.  These  reminiscences  are  found 
only  among  Semitic  peoples.  Among  the  Semites  they  are  found  only  among 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Babylonians.  Not  that  other  nations  have  no  very  ancient 
traditions  of  their  own.  But  it  is  only  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  cuneiform  records 
that  the  same  traditions  are  found. 

But  further,  if  Abraham  came  from  Babylonia  may  we  not  expect  among  the 
numerous  monuments  of  that  country  some  contemporary  evidence  of  his  life 
and  deeds?  Not  that  we  should  find  an  account  of  his  personal  career  in  the 
public  records  of  the  nation.  The  great  emigrant  and  his  family  belonged  to  a 
simple  race  of  shepherds,  within  the  territory  controlled  by  the  city  of  Ur  but 
outside  of  its  political  life.  Yet  many  corroborative  facts  may  be  cited  from  the 
inscriptions,  showing  that  the  compiler  of  the  story  was  familiar  with  t;he  scenes 
and  localities  which  he  had  in  mind.  The  name  Abram  has  been  found  in  busi- 
ness documents.  Ur  and  Charran,  the  two  residences  of  Abraham's  kindred  be- 
fore Canaan  was  reached,  are  often  coupled  together  because  they  were  sister 
cities,  devoted  to  the  same  worship  and  attracting  the  same  classes  of  pilgrims 
and  tradespeople.  Charran  indeed  would  necessarily  be  the  place  where  a  trav- 
eler from  Ur  going  far  westward  would  make  his  longest  halt 

Yet  all  such  evidence  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  incidental  illustration 
of  Abraham's  life  and  times  furnished  by  the  Monuments.  The  fourteenth 
chapter  of  Genesis  stands  out  as  a  solitary  memorial  of  what  appears  at  the  very 
first  glance  to  have  been  a  great  and  eventful  national  history.  Repeated  move- 
ments of  kings  and  armies  over  a  region  two  thousand  miles  in  breadth  testify 
eloquently  to  an  immense  historic  background.    The  story  was  for  long  ages  a 
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puzzle.    Only  this  generation  of  students  have  found  the  key ;  and  now  it  re- 
quires but  a  little  practise  and  skill  to  apply  it. 

In  this  remarkable  out-of-the-way  chapter  we  notice  five  principal  things :  the 
chief  persons  mentioned ;  the  places  alluded  to ;  the  actions  recorded ;  the  histor- 
ical significance  of  the  story ;  the  motive  for  its  insertion  in  the  inspired  records. 

1.  Until  within  a  few  years  the  names  of  the  Eastern  kings  referred  to  in  Gen. 
ziv  were  totally  devoid  of  significance.  They  might  almost  as  well  have  been 
rulers  in  China  or  Japan  for  the  interests  of  even  the  learned  reader.  Indeed  it 
was  their  apparent  irrelevancy  that  led  to  their  being  suspected  as  mere  inven- 
tiona  Now  we  can  read  their  names  on  the  monuments  of  their  own  civilization 
and  fix  them  in  place  and  time  and  rotation.  **  Arioch"  is  known  as  a  king  of 
Larsa  (^Ellasar"),  which  in  those  days  was  a  dependency  of  Elam.  Chedor- 
laomer  could  only  have  been  an  Elamite.  The  very  form  of  his  name  proves  it ; 
for  we  have  learned  something  of  the  language  and  people  of  Elam  also  in  these 
latter  days.  *"  Amraphel,  **  as  king  of  Shinar,  was,  it  would  appear,  no  other 
than  the  great  Chammurabi,  a  few  years  later  king  of  the  whole  of  Babylonia 
but  now  a  vassal  of  Elam.  He  was,  however,  even  in  that  capacity,  a  **  king 
of  Shinar. "  The  king  of  Elam  was  at  this  time  supreme  over  all,  for  just  then 
and  at  no  other  time  Babylonia  was  subject  to  Elam,  so  that  such  a  combination 
of  kings  was  possible  at  this  period  and  never  afterward. 

2.  One  of  the  most  notable  things  about  this  rare  old  narrative  is  the  vast 
range  of  territory  it  embraces  in  its  description,  and  the  number  of  localities  it 
specifies.  One  who  in  those  days  traveled  from  Elam  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
would  pass  over  many  lands  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  many  peoples,  all 
of  which  are  of  interest  to  Bible  readers  of  early  or  later  times.  We  can  not 
discuss  them  here.  But  it  is  at  least  to  be  noted  that  the  invading  armies  fol- 
lowed the  very  routes  taken  by  Abraham  himself  in  coming  to  Palestine.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  be  and  his  family  had  often  met  with  armed  companies 
traversing  the  way  between  the  country  of  temples  and  palaces  and  the  moun- 
tains of  cedars  or  the  land  of  spices.  For  tho  the  way  was  long  it  was  well 
traveled.  And  it  was  already  unified  by  and  utilized  for  one  comprehensive  idea — 
the  conception  of  one  great  empire  dominated  from  Babylonia.  The  cities  and 
regions  of  the  West-land  here  mentioned  are  not  put  into  the  story  aimlessly. 
They  represented  the  districts  which  east  and  south  of  Canaan  were  most  valua- 
ble for  the  spice  trade  or  because  they  stood  in  the  route  to  the  mines  of  copper 
and  precious  stones  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  Moreover,  the  rich  cities  of  the 
Plain,  before  the  great  volcanic  disturbance  had  made  an  end  of  their  pride  and 
wickedness,  were  put  under  tribute  to  the  Great  King  from  the  East.  But,  above 
all,  we  are  interested  in  the  city  of  ** Salem**  (v.  18).  That  memorable  name  is 
now  matched  by  the  emergence  of  **  Jerusalem"  from  out  of  the  dust  of  long 
forgotten  centuries,  and  shown  to  have  been,  fifteen  hundred  years  before  our 
era,  a  flourishing  and  important  city  and  not  for  the  first  time  made  a  political 
and  religious  center  by  David. 

8.  The  actions  recorded  are  now  made  intelligible.  The  present  vniter  can 
wen  remember  how,  reading  this  chapter  as  a  boy,  he  wondered  what  the 
Elamites  and  other  outiandish  people  from  the  far  East  were  doing  in  Palestine. 
There  is  no  need  for  unsatisfied  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  present  generation  of 
ingenuous  youth.  The  strangers  were  there  in  the  regular  way  of  business. 
The  Elamites  were,  indeed,  now  in  Palestine  for  the  first  time.  But  the  others 
were  old  visitors.  Elam  was  engaged  in  the  enterprise  because  it  had  come  to 
power  over  Babylonia,  and  bad  inherited  the  great  Babylonian  idea  in  the  most 
comprehensive  and  far-reaching  political  conception  of  the  ancient  Eastern  world. 
Of  this,  more  presently.  Meanwhile,  notice  how  much  the  adventurers  made 
themselves  at  home,  and  how  systematically  they  exploited  the  country.  The 
account  has  evidently  been  carefully  compiled  from  contemporary  documents. 
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The  route  of  the  anny  of  invasion  Is  carefidly  traced.  They  had  allies  in  Pales- 
tine who  showed  them  the  way,  probably  their  own  vassals  who  had  not  revolted. 
Specific  information  is  given  about  the  battlefield  with  its  asphalt  walls  now 
covered  by  the  sea  of  salt.  Most  striking  of  all  is  the  homeward  march  of  the 
victorious  troops  with  its  sudden  transformation  into  ignominious  flight.  How 
are  we  to  account  for  this  wonder?  Not  simply  by  the  valor  of  Abraham's  meo ; 
still  less  by  a  special  miracle.  No ;  it  was  the  terror  of  a  night  attack  (v.  16), 
and  especially  the  unexpected  intervention  of  the  (jkxl  of  the  land.  Pestilence 
and  sudden  death  were  the  work  of  the  powers  of  darkness  (Ps.  zci.  6) .  Suc- 
cess so  far  had  persuaded  the  foreigners  that  the  deities  of  the  country  were  on 
their  side  (cf,  2  Kings  zviii.  25) .  The  night  surprise  came  like  the  onset  of 
Gideon's  band,  or  the  shafts  of  the  angel  of  death  flying  swiftly  among  the  hosts 
of  Sennacherib.  Lastly  comes  the  figure  of  Melchizedek,  the  prince  of  the  City 
of  Peace,  the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,  majestic  from  his  august  twofold 
function ;  the  one  representative  of  the  age  of  priestly  kings  who  is  worthy  to 
stand  as  a  type  of  our  great  High  Priest  and  King. 

4  But  it  may  naturally  be  said :  **  Even  if  the  story  is  true  and  interesting  it 
is,  after  all,  of  no  great  significance.  What  are  the  Elamites  and  Babylonians  to 
us,  or  we  to  them?"  We  may  answer  humbly  that  the  archeological  and  histor- 
ical interest  of  the  narrative  is  not  what  makes  it  of  great  account.  We  find  here 
a  tale  of  Providence.  Not  merely  do  we  see  this  motive  in  the  name  of  Lot  and 
bis  party  and  in  the  commission  of  Abraham  as  the  protector  of  the  land  that 
had  given  a  home  to  him  and  his  kin.  These  are  temporary  matters.  We  rather 
see  here  the  evidence  of  a  vast  historical  movement.  We  repeat  that  this  is  no 
isolated  event  The  mighty  issues  of  Oriental  history  are  here  indicated.  We 
have  here  an  example  of  the  method  and  spirit  of  the  ruling  empire  of  the  East, 
whether  early  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  or,  later.  Chaldean,  in  its  dealings  with  the 
Western  land.  This  was  not  the  first  intrusion  of  Babylonians  into  Palestine. 
But  it  is  the  first  that  is  recorded  in  the  Bible.  And  it  is  connect  with  the 
forttmes  of  one  who  was  to  found  a  community  that  should,  after  many  centuries 
and  many  invasions  of  the  Promised  Land,  at  length  succumb  to  the  power  of 
Babylonia,  and  be  carried  away  without  rescue  to  the  realm  of  the  immemorial 
oppressor.  In  this  perpetual  restless  play  of  the  larger  forces  of  history  we  see 
the  discipline  and  the  regeneration  of  Israel. 

5.  The  question  why  this  singular  narrative  was  inserted  in  the  sacred  records 
has  already  been  in  part  answered.  But  we  would  miss  much  of  the  lesson  if  we 
were  to  overlook  the  biblical  way  of  conveying  it.  The  method  of  the  sacred 
writers  is  to  put  a  part  for  the  whole ;  to  suggest  rather  than  to  expound ;  to 
illustrate  a  national  or  personal  history  by  an  episode,  a  long  providential  process 
by  characteristic  instances.  The  occurrence  in  Ctenesis  of  the  present  story  is 
unaccountable  and  singular  only  to  those  who  have  not  been  impressed  by  the 
biblical  style  of  narration.  Finally,  we  have  to  note  that  such  instances  as  are 
here  recorded  are  all  typical  and  exemplary.  How  far-reaching  this  present 
episode  is  we  have  partly  seen.  We  shall  further  have  occasion  to  observe  that 
there  is  not  a  period  of  importance  to  Israel  and  Revelation  in  the  relations  of 
the  East  and  the  West  which  is  not  iUustrated  in  the  Old  Testament  literature 
by  allusion  or  description. 

''The  question  [of  between  the  longer  and  shorter  Assyrian  chronology],  how- 
ever, might  have  remained  an  open  one  for  all  time,  either  side  of  it  being  argu- 
able, and  the  balance  of  probability  appearing  to  different  minds  to  incline  dif- 
ferently, had  not  the  discovery  and  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  records  come 
in  to  determine  it.  By  their  aid  the  oonnecteil  histories  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
can  now  be  traced  back  continuously,  and  with  a  chronology  that,  if  not  exact, 
is  at  least  approximate  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  b.0.  " — George  Raw- 
linson,  in  "The  Origin  of  Nations." 
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TEE  OBUOIFZZIOH. 

By  p.  W.  Pabbar,  D.D.,  D.C.L., 
Dean  of  Cantebbuby,   Enolaiid. 

There  they  crucified  Turn,  and  the  male- 
f actors,  one  on  the  right  hand,  a/nd  the 
other  on  the  ^.^Luke  zziii.  88. 

On  these  great  solemn  days  of  the 
church  sermons  are  the  least  needful. 
The  day  itself  preaches  to  us.  Its  les- 
sons, its  services,  its  memories  are  so 
many  sermons;  and  every  Sunday  of 
the  year  helps  to  explain  and  to  em- 
phasize the  lessons  of  those  great  facts 
of  which  Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday, 
and  Easter  Day  are  special  memorials. 
Eighteen  and  a  half  centuries  have 
flowed  back  into  the  dark  abyss  of 
time  since  that  first  Good  Friday,  yet 
how  fully  does  the  fourfold  narrative 
of  the  Gospels  enable  us  to  call  up  the 
most  memorable  event  in  the  world's 
history!  A  turbulent  afternoon  in 
spring,  an  execution,  a  surging  crowd, 
the  eve  of  a  great  annual  festival  which 
has  brought  thousands  to  Jerusalem, 
the  dim,  unconscious  sense  of  some 
great  crisis  and  tragedy,  rocks  tremu- 
lous with  earthquake,  a  sky  darkening 
with  preternatural  eclipse  I  Stand 
amid  that  vile,  promiscuous  crowd; 
what  is  the  spectacle  which  has  sum- 
moned them  together?  There  are  three 
crosses  on  €k)lgotha ;  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left  are  two  robbers,  cruci- 
fied for  murder  and  rebellion ;  on  the 
central  cross,  with  its  mocking  title  of 
scorn  over  His  head  in  three  languages, 
^'This  is  the  King  of  the  Jews, "  with 
women  weeping  at  His  feet  as  tho 
their  hearts  would  break,  hangs  a  sin- 
less Sufferer,  One  who  had  lived  as 
never  man  lived.  One  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake.  One  who  had  loved 
His  brethren  as  never  man  had  loved 
before  I  Guilt  and  innocence  are  alike 
nailed  upon  those  crosses;  redeeming 


Godhead  and  ruined  humanity  hang 
tortured  there ;  and  that  Sufferer  was 
the  Savior  of  mankind. 

Now,  those  three  crosses  symbolize 
two  opposite,  two  eternal,  conflicting 
facts— they  are  the  signs  of  an  awful 
defeat,  and  of  an  unutterable  victory ; 
they  are  the  proof  of  an  appalling  mis- 
ery and  of  an  irresistible,  triumphant 
hope. 

J.  The  Attfid  DtfecU. 

Gaze  at  which  cross  you  will,  you 
will  see  in  it  the  fall,  the  degradation, 
the  utter  corruption  of  humanity,  the 
acme,  the  zenith,  the  triumph — and  at 
this  moment  it  might  have  seemed  the 
flnal  triumph— of  the  enemy  of  souls. 
Death  itself,  death  at  the  best,  is  full 
of  awe;  death  even  when  the  mute, 
beseeching  appeal  of  every  glance  is 
anticipated  by  love,  when  every  pang 
is  soothed,  when  every  tear  is  wiped 
away  with  the  touch  of  consummate 
tenderness;  death  even  when  prayers 
and  hymns  are  uttered  softly  by  the 
dying  bed,  and  children's  faces  look 
upon  it,  and  every  eye  is  wet  with 
tearsi 

But  death  like  this  I  Death  in  the 
crudest  and  vilest  form  which  has 
ever  been  invented,  even  by  the  base 
and  cruel  East ;  a  death  of  ghastly  and 
lingering  torture,  which  even  cruel 
nations,  brutalized  by  despotism,  and 
inured  to  blood,  regarded  as  the  su- 
preme form  of  all  that  was  miserable 
and  execrable  I  And  this  death,  in- 
flicted in  slow,  horrible  agonies,  and 
the  devilish  inventiveness  of  torture 
by  man  upon  his  brother  man  when  he 
is  in  the  full  flush  and  prime  of  his 
life  1  Death  when  the  living  man,  who 
was  made  to  be  **  but  little  lower  than 
the  angels, "  in  the  supreme  moment  of 
his  destiny  is  loaded  with  nameless  in- 
sult, and  hounded  out  of  the  world 
with  fiendish  execration  t  Does  not  the 
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mind  shudder  at  it?  Does  it  not  look 
like  the  enthronement  of  the  most  hide- 
ous and  malignant  of  the  principalities 
of  evil  as  lord  over  the  life  of  man? 
From  what  other  source  could  spring 
these  frightful  insults  against  the  maj- 
esty of  manhood,  against  the  awful- 
uess  of  death?  Said  not  our  Lord 
Himself,  ^This  is  your  hour  and  the 
power  of  darkness**? 

And  does  not  the  voiceless  horror  be- 
come yet  more  horrible  when  we  think 
that  on  those  three  crosses  hang  those 
who  represent  alike  the  loftiest  and  the 
lowest  humanity — represent  manhood 
taken  up  into  Godhead,  and  manhood 
degraded  into  demonhood — represent 
guilt,  innocence,  repentance,  ending 
their  lives  in  the  same  dire  anguish, 
under  that  darkening  sky,  in  the  com- 
mon horror  of  the  tragedy  of  apparent 
failure  too  awful  for  any  human  imagi- 
nation to  conceive? 

1.  For  guilt  was  there,  and  guilt  is 
the  darkest  problem  which  this  world 
knows. 

That  impenitent  robber,  perhaps  a 
follower  of  Barabbas,  familiar  with 
who  knows  what  scenes  of  blood  and 
plunder,  with  who  can  tell  what 
scenes  riding  like  a  nightmare  on  his 
breast,  does  he  not  represent  the  horror 
of  the  doom  of  finished  crime?  Yes, 
he  was  a  criminal ;  but  no  criminal 
was  always  a  criminal ;  no  man  is  made 
in  a  moment  a  votary  of  vice.  The 
child  is  innocent.  The  first  step  to- 
ward the  ruined  man  is  nothing  worse 
than  inconstancy  of  mind  and  lack  of 
faith  in  God.  "First  cometh  to  the 
mind  a  bare  thought  of  the  evil,  then 
the  strong  imagination  of  it,  then  de- 
light and  evil  motion  and  full  consent ; 
and  so,  little  by  little,  our  wicked 
enemy  getteth  complete  entrance  for 
that  he  is  not  resisted  in  the  begin- 
ning. " 

That  wretch, that  impenitent  murder- 
er, in  his  agony,  was  once  a  prattling 
and  innocent  child,  and  some  proud 
young  Hebrew  mother  had  bent  over 
his  cradle,  and  parted  his  dark  hair, 
and  guided   his   pattering  footsteps. 


and  folded  his  little  hands  to  pray. 
Little  by  little,  through  slow,  invisible 
gradations  of  degeneracy,  inch  by  inch, 
step  by  step,  from  carelessness  to  vice, 
from  vice  to  sin,  from  sin  to  crime,  he 
had  sunk  to  this.  Sin  had  triumphed 
in  his  mortal  body  and  over  his  immor- 
tal. The  powers  which  war  against 
man's  soul  had  gained  over  that  man 
so  dread  a  mastery  that  even  here  and 
now,  on  the  cross,  he  can  blaspheme 
and  perish  in  his  evil  courses,  and  go 
to  his  own  place.  The  death  of  an 
impenitent  criminal  by  the  hands  of 
his  brother  man  on  the  cross,  or  on  the 
scaffold,  is  the  grimmest  and  ghast- 
liest of  grim  and  ghastly  tragedy.  Let 
us  drop  the  curtain  over  it.  No  ray 
of  light  can  pierce  that  midnight,  save 
such  as  shines  unseen  by  us  behind  the 
veil. 

And  that  other  robber,  the  penitent, 
what  good  there  must  have  been  once 
in  him  if  his  faith  could  leap  like  a  dy- 
ing flame  out  of  these  white  embers  of 
his  life  i  We  know  not  whether  the 
legend  of  him  be  true,  that  in  youth, 
when  he  was  a  robber,  he  had  spared 
the  Virgin  Mother  and  her  Child  in 
their  flight  to  Egypt ;  but  in  him,  even 
more  than  in  the  other,  we  see  the 
shipwreck  of  fair  hopes,  the  ruin  of 
faculties  created  for  heavenly  ends, 
the  growth  of  sins  unresisted,  the 
rushing  avalanche  of  final  ruin  which 
overwhelms  those  sins!  The  remis- 
sion of  sins  is  not  the  remission  of 
their  consequences ;  the  penalty  of  vio- 
lated law  must  be  paid  even  by  the 
penitent,  and  paid  to  the  uttermost 
farthing. 

2.  And  between  those  two  hangs  on 
the  cross  the  Perfect  Man,  the  Sinless 
Sufferer.  On  the  white  robes  of  His 
divine  humanity  there  had  never  been 
a  stain ;  over  the  blue  heaven  of  His 
holiness  there  had  never  floated  even 
the  shadow  of  a  cloud.  He  had  been 
all  love,  all  wisdom,  all  innocence. 
He  had  been  the  Word  become  flesh. 
He  who  clothed  Himself  "with  light  as 
with  a  garment,  and  spreadeth  out  the 
heavens  like  a  curtain"  had  been  con- 
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teDt  to  dwell  in  a  tent  like  ourselves, 
and  of  the  same  material — ^had  come 
down  from  the  starry  heights  of 
heaven,  amid  angels'  songs,  to  live 
through  a  sweet  infancy,  a  gracious 
boyhood,  and  a  winnng  youth  of  hum- 
ble obscurity— to  us  a  divine  example 
to  show  us  the  Father,  the  All-purity, 
All-tenderness,  All-compassion,  to  heal 
the  leper,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,  to  go  about  doing  good,  to  re- 
lease the  tortured  soul  of  the  demoniac, 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  to 
tmdo  the  heavy  burden,  and  let  the 
oppressed  go  free. 

And  thus  He  had  lived,  and  thus  the 
world  rewarded  Him!  For  lies  and 
baseness,  for  selfish  greed  and  destruc- 
tive ambition,  for  guilty  wealth  and 
mean  compliance,  the  world  has  a  dia- 
dem; for  perfect  holiness  it  has  the 
cross  1  The  darkness  quenched  the 
Light,  His  own  disowned  Him.  They 
had  repaid  by  hatred  that  life  of  love ; 
envy,  malice,  slander,  calumny,  false 
witness,  had  done  its  work.  Jesus 
had  been  excommunicated,  hunted  as 
a  fugitive,  with  a  price  ui)on  His  head, 
buffeted,  insulted,  spit  upon,  mocked, 
scourged,  crowned  with  thorns — thus 
had  the  world  shown  its  gratitude  to 
its  Redeemer ;  and  the  end  was  here  1 
After  thirty  hours  of  sleepless  agony 
Jesus  was  hanging  upon  the  cross. 
Infinite  malignity  1  Could  there  be 
any  greater  proof  of  man's  ruin  than 
the  fact  that  this  was  the  sole  reward 
which  was  requited  to  immeasurable 
love? 

8.  And  the  mass  of  mankind,  too, 
the  mass  of  ordinary,  average  human- 
ity at  its  lowest,  was  represented  in 
that  scene— the  common  herd  and 
scum,  and  low,  coarse,  average  of  hu- 
manity in  all  ranks.  The  stream  of 
humanity  in  its  muddiest  vileness  was 
flowing  under  those  kingly  and  closing 
eyes.  I  think  an  ignorant,  obscene 
mob  of  godless  men,  mere  fevers  of 
lust,  and  leprosies  of  uncleanliness,  and 
ferocities  of  brutal  rage,  is  of  all 
sights  the  one  which  makes  one  shud- 
der most.    It  is  a  multitudinous  in- 


famy of  baseness,  stupidity,  and  sav- 
agery. This  crowd  was  a  sink  of  the 
dregs  of  many  nations.  The  Roman 
soldier  was  there,  coarse  and  cruel 
and  ignorant  and  corrupt;  drinking, 
gambling,  swearing  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross ;  the  Jew  of  many  nations  was 
there,  narrow,  fanatical,  a  chaos  of  re- 
lentless hatreds;  the  supple,  unclean 
Greek  was  there,  from  all  the  corrupted 
shores  and  cities  of  Asia  and  Africa ; 
and  the  hoarse  murmur  of  their  Jeers 
and  blasphemies,  in  which  even  the 
crucified  wretches  beside  Him  joined, 
mingled  themselves  with  the  sobs  of 
those  poor  Galilean  peasant  women  in 
His  dying  ears !  The  King  of  men : 
and  this  is  what  manhood  had  become ! 
And  yet  the  divine  love  can  still  love 
on  unashamed  in  the  face  of  the  enor- 
mities which  wronged  it 

4.  And.  saddest  of  all,  there  was  re- 
ligion there— what  called  itself  religion, 
believed  itself  to  be  religion,  was  taken 
for  religion  by  the  world ;  and  the  cor- 
ruption and  perversion  of  religion  is  al- 
most viler  and  more  perilous  tiian  god- 
lessness  when  religion  has  sunk  into 
mere  callous  conventionalism  and  mere 
irreligious  hypocrisy.  A  city  which 
they  called  the  Holy  City  lay  before 
Him,  white,  beautiful,  vocal  with  re- 
ligious songs,  busy  with  festive  prep- 
aration, but  its  heart  defiled  with 
blood,  and  a  band  of  invincible  dark- 
ness lying  across  its  radiant  sunlight. 
The  elders,  who  should  have  taught 
the  people,  had  been  the  deadliest  in 
their  yells  of  "Not  this  man,  but 
Barabbas  1  **  The  Pharisees,  who  made 
the  greatest  pretense  of  being  the  sole 
representatives  of  the  Orthodox  Church, 
passed  by  Him,  a  band  of  self-deceiv- 
ers, wagging  their  heads,  and  taunting 
with  jeers  His  awful  agony.  The 
priests,  who  slew  the  victims,  who 
burnt  the  incense,  who  trod  the  golden 
Temple  courts,  they  had  been  the 
worst  of  His  enemies,  the  most  active 
of  His  murderers  I  What  shall  be  done 
in  the  world  when  its  very  religion 
has  become  irreligious,  when  its  very 
baptisms  need  baptizing,  when  it  has 
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sunk  into  a  mass  of  usurping  ambi- 
tion, human  ordinances,  deceiving  il- 
lusions, and  historic  lies?  Guilt  itself 
is  a  less  hopeless  spectacle  than  relig- 
ion which  has  no  love  and  no  truth 
in  it.  What  shall  we  think  of  priest 
and  Pharisees  who  crucified  the  Lord 
of  Glory?  Tet  the  most  dreadful  fact 
of  all  history  is  that  the  church,  or 
what  calls  itself  the  church,  what 
taunteth  itself  as  the  only  church,  and 
anathematized  and  ezconmumicated 
all  other  religious  bodies,  has  ever  been 
at  deadlier  enmity  with  God's  proph- 
ets even  than  the  world,  and  has 
chanted  its  loudest  hallelujahs  over  St. 
Bartholomew  massacres  and  the  ashes 
of  slaughtered  saints.  And  now  the 
Holy  City  was  using  the  secular  arm 
of  heathen  Rome,  and  religion  was 
firmer  even  than  irreligion  in  murder- 
ing the  Son  of  God.  Well  might  earth 
groan  and  tremble  and  fiends  rejoice  1 
''It  was  their  hour  and  the  power  of 
darkness. " 
Thou  palsied  earth,  with  noon-day  night  all 

spread: 
Thou  sickening  sun,  so  dim,  so  dark,  so  red ; 
Te  hovering  ghosts  that  throng  the  starless 

air. 
Why  shakes  the  earth,  why  fades  the  light? 

Declare 
Are  those  His  limbs,  with  ruthless  scourges 

torn? 
His  brows  all  bleeding  with  the  twisted 

thorn? 
His  the  pale  form,  the  meek,  forgiving  eye. 
Raised  from  the  cross  in  patient  agony? 
Be  dark,  thou  sun;  thou  noon-day  night, 

arise 
And  hide:  oh,  hidel  that  dreadful  sacrifice: 

IL    The  Unutterable  Victory. 

And  so  came  the  end.  Seven  times 
only  in  brief  sentences  He  had  broken 
His  kingly  silence— once  to  pray  for 
His  murderers ;  once  to  promise  Para- 
dise to  true  repentance :  once  in  human 
tenderness  to  His  mother;  one  brief 
cry  of  spiritual  desolation ;  one  single 
word,  the  only  word  recorded  in  the 
four  Gospels,  the  one  word  of  physi- 
cal anguish,  Ac^^,  **!  thirst;"  one 
loving,  trustful  prayer ;  then  the  one 
victorious,  triumphant,  divinely-exul- 
tant word,  Tcraiorm,  ''It  is  finished. ** 


Finished  was  His  holy  life ;  with  His 
life,  His  struggle ;  with  His  struggle. 
His  work;  with  His  work,  the  re- 
demption: with  the  redemption,  the 
foundations  of  the  new  world.  Over 
the  world,  rulers  of  this  darkness,  here 
intensified,  here  concentrated,  Christ 
had  triumphed  for  ever  and  ever  more. 

For,  thank  God,  there  is  the  other 
side  of  this  great  and  terrible  day  of 
the  Lord. 

1.  If  it  was  the  hour  and  power  of 
darkness,  it  was  also  the  hour  and 
power  of  infinite  deliverance.  If  it 
was  the  proof  of  an  appalling  ruin,  it 
was  also  the  pledge  of  an  illimitable 
hope,  for  we  know  that  the  cross, 
which  looked  like  the  uttermost  victory 
of  Satan,  bruised  the  head  of  Satan, 
and  that  the  seeming  victory  of  death 
was  the  rending  from  death  of  its 
shameful  sting. 

Nothing  is  further  from  the  way  in 
which  Christ's  apostles  and  Christ 
Himself  teach  us  to  regard  the  cross 
than  the  morbid,  effeminate,  gloating 
luxury  of  self-stimulated  emotion. 
The  unnatural  self-torture  of  the  flagel- 
lant, the  hysterics  of  the  convulsion- 
ary,  the  iron  courage  of  the  mistaken 
penitents,  are  manifestly  out  of  place 
in  contemplating  that  cross,  which  is 
the  symbol  of  sin  defeated,  of  sorrow 
transmuted,  of  effort  victorious,  which 
is  the  pledge  of  (jkxl's  peace  with  man, 
and  man*s  peace  with  God,  which  is 
the  comfort  of  the  penitent,  which  is 
the  inspiration  of  the  philanthropist, 
which  is  the  symbol  of  divine  charity 
on  fields  of  slaughter,  which  was  the 
banner  in  the  van  of  every  battle  which 
good  has  waged  with  illl  The  cross 
does  not  mean  whipping,  anguish, 
morbid  wailing,  morose,  despair;  it 
means  joy,  it  means  peace,  it  means 
exultation,  it  means  the  atonement,  it 
means  the  redemption,  it  means  the 
liberty  of  humanity,  it  means  the  ad- 
vance of  holiness,  it  means  the  remis- 
sion of  sins  1 

Nothing  is  more  futile  than  to  merge 
ourselves  in  a  sort  of  luxury  of  imagi- 
native and  artificial  wo  over  the  phy- 
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sical  sufferings  of  Christ  There  is  not 
one  word  in  the  whole  New  Testament 
to  encourage  such  worship.  Christ 
is  not  suffering  now ;  He  is  not  now 
ui)on  the  cross ;  He  is  among  heaven's 
eternal  glories  and  infinite  beatitudes. 
He  is  not  now  the  crucified ;  He  is  not 
now  the  dead,  not  now  the  absent,  not 
now  the  humiliated ;  but,  as  has  been 
truly  said.  He  is  the  Incarnate,  the 
Present,  the  Living,  the  Prince  of 
Peace  on  earth,  the  everlasting  King 
in  Heaven !  What  His  life  is,  what 
His  commandments  are,  what  His 
Judgments  will  be,  these  He  impresses 
on  us— not  only  what  He  once  did,  or 
what  He  once  suffered.  And  what  He 
now  requires  of  us  is  what  He  is  now 
doing ;  that  is,  the  pure,  joyful,  beau- 
tiful practise  of  primitive  and  unper- 
verted  Christianity.  And  the  fall  from 
that  faith,  and  all  the  corruptions  of 
its  abortive  practise,  may  be  summed 
up  briefly  as  habitual  and  too  exclusive 
contemplation  of  Christ's  death  in- 
stead of  His  life,  and  the  substitution 
of  His  past  sufferings  for  our  present 
duty. 

2.  It  was  a  tremendous  sacrifice, 
never  let  us  forget  that  1  Let  it  bring 
home  to  our  hearts,  with  infinite  sense 
of  shame,  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of 
sin.  It  is  for  that,  and  not  for  Christ, 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  mourn. 
Better  even  the  crude  fanaticism  of  the 
Jogi  or  the  Dervish,  better  the  self- 
immolating  rapture  of  the  wretches 
who  fiung  themselves  under  the  car  of 
Juggernaut,  than  the  insolent  self- 
satisfaction  of  liars  and  adulterers  and 
slanderers  who  yet  dare  to  be  terribly 
at  ease  in  Zion  I  Let  us  never  forget 
how  much  it  cost  to  redeem  our  souls, 
how  exceeding  must  have  been  the  sin- 
fulness of  that  sin  which  needed  such 
a  sacrifice;  yet  let  us,  at  the  same 
time,  bless  God  beside  the  cross  that  if 
no  plummet  can  sound  the  abyss  of 
human  degradation,  neither  is  there 
any  instrument  which  can  measure  the 
altitude  of  God's  love  I  **  I  saw,  "  said 
George  Fox,  ''that  there  was  an  ocean 
of  death  and  darkness,  but  an  infinite 


ocean  of  light  and  love  flowed  over  the 
ocean  of  darkness,  and  in  that  I  saw 
the  infinite  love  of  God. " 

For  he  must  be  blind,  indeed,  who 
does  not  recognize  what  the  cross  has 
done.  You  may  Judge  of  its  effects  by 
this,  that  when  Christ  died  He  left  but 
a  timid  and  miserable  handful  of  dis- 
appointed Galilean  followers,  terrified, 
helpless,  infinitely  discouraged — and 
that  now,  nearly  nineteen  centuries 
after  His  death,  we  see  the  two  im- 
mense proofs  of  His  divinity,  histori- 
cally in  all  that  we  mean  by  Christian- 
ity and  in  all  that  we  mean  by 
Christendom,  and  individually  in  the 
blessed  belief  that  there  is  forgiveness 
in  God ;  so  that  ^  if  any  man  sinneth 
we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father, 
Jesus  Christ  the  righteous,  and  he  is 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;  and  not 
for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  whole 
world. " 

8.  Nor,  lastly,  is  this  all.  If  one 
arm  of  the  cross  points,  as  it  were,  to 
infinite  forgiveness,  the  other  points  to 
illimitable  hope.  Truly,  we  need  it 
still  I  Life  is  still  a  dark  and  stormy 
sea,  strewn  with  innumerable  ship- 
wrecks, and  its  restless  water  still  casts 
up  mire  and  dirt.  .  .  .  As  far  as  the 
world  is  concerned  God's  saints  may 
stiU  have  cause  to  cry  in  age  after  age, 
"How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long?"  but 
as  far  as  each  human  soul  is  concerned, 
it  may,  in  Christ,  escape  from  evil  and 
doubt  and  misery  and  death,  "as  a  bird 
out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler, "  and  find 
by  experience  the  fruition  of  the  eternal 
promise,  "Thou  shalt  keep  him  in  per- 
fect peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on 
thee.**  For  because  Christ  died,  and 
liveth  forevermore,  access  is  ever  open 
to  the  foot  of  the  Throne  of  Grace, 
mercy  is  unfailing  to  the  cry  of  peni- 
tence, grace  is  inexhaustible  to  the  ser- 
vant who  offers  himself  wholly  for  the 
Master's  use. 

Darkness  and  earthquake,  the  shame 
and  anguish  of  Good  Friday,  are  but 
the  prelude  to  the  bursting  dawn  and 
glorious  spring  of  Easter!  By  the 
cross   we,    too,    are    crucified    with 
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Christ;  but  alive  in  Christ.  We  aie 
no  more  rebels,  but  servants ;  no  more 
servants,  but  sons !  ^  Let  it  be  counted 
folly, ••  says  Hooker,  "or  fury,  or 
frenzy,  or  whatever  else ;  it  is  ofir  wis- 
dom and  our  comfort  We  care  for  no 
knowledge  in  the  world  but  this,  that 
man  hath  sinned,  and  that  God  hath 
suffered ;  that  God  has  made  Himself 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  that  men  are  made 
the  righteousness  of  God  1" 


TEE  FZB8T  GOOD  FBZDAT. 

Bt  thb  Late  Phillips  Bbooks,  D.D., 
D.C.L.  [Episcopal],  Bishop  of 
Massachusetts. 

Who  hit  won  9elf  bare  cur  nn$  in  his 
own  body  on  the  tree,  thcU  toe,  being 
dead  to  tine,  should  live  unto  right- 
eousneea;  by  u>hoee  stripes  ye  were 
A«aZtf(;.—l  Peter  ii.  24. 

St.  Petbb  is  speaking  of  the  cruci- 
fixion of  our  Lord.  The  first  Good 
Friday  had  passed  away  years  before ; 
and  already  there  had  come  into  the 
disciples'  hearts  a  deep  understanding 
of  that  which  took  place  on  that  first 
Good  Friday.  The  comprehension  of 
Christ's  death,  the  variety  and  rich- 
ness of  its  meaning,  the  way  in  which 
it  should  be  looked  at—all  this  had  be- 
come clear  to  the  disciples  before  these 
epistles  were  written  to  describe  for 
the  Christian  world,  through  all  the 
Christian  centuries,  the  meaning  of  the 
great  sacrifice.  And  yet  it  had  all 
really  been  there  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  first  Good  Friday.  When  the  last 
breath  was  breathed  by  the  suffering 
Savior  there  was  taken  into  the  disci- 
ples' souls,  in  its  potentness,  all  the 
meaning  of  the  work  which  His  death 
wrought,  as  that  meaning  came  after- 
ward to  them  more  consciously  when 
they  used  it  in  their  teaching. 

Let  us  think,  on  this  Good  Friday 
afternoon,  of  what  His  death  ex^om- 
plished  in  the  world.  We  may  not  at- 
tempt to  tell  the  whole  of  the  rich 
story.  Many  men  in  many  ways  have 
told    it.     And   sometimes   they  have 


taken  views  which  seem  contradictory, 
but  which  simply  indicate  the  richness 
of  that  event,  wnose  multiplied  mean- 
ing no  man  can  completely  compre- 
hend. Let  us  not  think  that  we  can 
tell  it  all ;  but  let  us  try  to  see  what  a 
change  had  entered  into  human  life 
when  Christ  died,  when  His  death  was 
complete  on  that  first  Good  Friday 
afternoon. 

1.  It  was  the  change  which  comes 
when  any  soul,  even  a  soul  that  has 
seemed  to  lay  least  hold  upon  human- 
ity, passes  away. 

Think  for  a  moment.  Suppose  such 
a  death  were  the  only  death  that  had 
ever  taken  place.  We  should  know 
that  this  soul  had  gone  to  be  nearer  to 
God,  to  have  more  clear  manifestations 
of  His  presence  and  His  love.  We 
should  know  that  he  had  carried  this 
humanity  of  ours  into  some  strange 
experiences,  which  yet  must  be  forever 
the  same  experiences  that  have  been 
passed  through  in  this  world.  The 
multitudes  of  human  creatures  for 
whom  there  has  been  no  death  have 
stood  upon  the  beach  and  watched  this 
one  soul  pass  out  into  the  sea. 

Think  what  a  change  must  have 
happened  in  the  death  of  this  one  dy- 
ing soul,  the  only  soul  that  had  ever 
passed  from  life  into  death.  There 
must  have  been  a  certain  change  in  the 
balance  of  all  life,  when  the  double 
life,  with  its  two  hemispheres,  had 
been  transported  from  one  side  to  an- 
other of  its  existence.*  Indeed,  we 
should  feel  that  the  whole  great  bal- 
ance of  God's  universe  had  changed ; 
that  there  was  a  difference  which  must 
be  felt  to  the  farthest  bounds  of  God's 
universe.  There  must  have  been  a 
sense  as  if  something  had  happened  to 
the  universe;  something , whose  influ- 
ence we  could  not  begin  to  understand, 
but  which  we  must  feel,  as  this  first 
life  passed  out  from  our  sight  into  the 
other  world,  and  we  knew  it  had  gone 
to  God.  It  would  seem  as  if  that  soul 
had  gathered  everything  up  that  had 
happened  to  it  here,  and  deposited  it, 
and  left  it  as  its  contribution  to  the 
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world  out  of  which  it  had  passed. 
Other  men  would  be  continually  add- 
ing to  their  lives.  There  would  be  for 
them  no  solemn  summing  up  of  life, 
no  leaving  of  a  man's  career  as  a  be- 
quest behind  him.  But  this  man 
would  seem  to  have  left  behind  him 
the  distinct  meaning  of  his  existence, 
different  from  the  meaning  of  any  other 
existence  tliat  had  ever  taken  place, 
ad  a  finished  and  final  contribution  to 
all  the  life  the  world  was  to  live 
henceforth. 

Then  comes  the  thought  of  that 
man's  own  experience ;  of  how  it  must 
have  opened  and  enlarged ;  how  those 
things  which  lay  as  unconscious  germs 
in  his  nature  must  there  have  opened 
and  unveiled  themselves.  As  we 
watched  him  going,  we  could  almost 
see  in  his  face  the  anticipation  of  the 
change ;  the  development  in  his  own 
soul  of  that  toward  which  he  was  look- 
ing forward  in  the  world  where  he 
was  soon  to  live.  Now  all  these 
things  belong,  it  seems  to  me,  to  any 
death.  There  is  a  change  in  the  soul 
itself,  a  change  in  the  world  it  leaves 
behind,  a  change  in  the  world  to  which 
it  goes.  Heaven  and  earth  and  a  hu- 
man soul,  all  of  them,  are  made  differ- 
ent by  the  transfer  from  this  side  of 
death  to  the  other  side  of  death.  This 
applies  to  any  soul  that  dies— to  that 
soul  which  died  this  morning  in  some 
unknown  chamber  in  our  city. 

n.  But  let  us  think  how  much 
greater  the  change  must  have  been  to 
Him  who  passed  from  life  to  death  on 
that  first  Good  Friday. 

The  fulfilment  of  the  Savior's  life, 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
which  had  been  forever  in  the  soul  of 
God ;  and  those  new  inspirations  and 
impulses  and  joys  and  hopes  and  judg- 
ments which  have  been  in  this  world 
of  ours  from  the  time  that  Jesus  died— 
all  of  these  came  and  took  their  place 
among  the  facts  of  the  universe  when 
Jesus  passed  out  of  this  world  with 
the  cry,  "  It  is  finished  I " 

Yet  it  is  possible  to  state  it  much 
more  simply.     We  may  say  that  on 


the  first  Good  Friday  afternoon  was 
completed  that  great  act  by  which 
light  conquered  darkness  and  goodness 
conquered  sin.  That  is  the  wonder  of 
our  Savior's  crucifixion.  There  have 
been  victories  all  over  the  world,  but 
wherever  we  look  for  the  victor  we 
expect  to  find  him  with  his  heel  upon 
the  neck  of  the  vanquished.  The  won- 
der of  Good  Friday  is  that  the  victor 
lies  vanquished  by  the  vanquished 
one.  We  have  to  look  deeper  into  the 
very  heart  and  essence  of  things  be- 
fore we  can  see  how  real  the  victory  is 
that  thus  hides  itself  under  the  guise 
of  defeat. 

Think  how  it  was  with  the  friends 
of  the  victor  and  the  friends  of  the 
vanquished  on  the  evening  of  that 
Good  Friday.  The  friends  of  the  vic- 
tor, who  were  they?  A  few  women 
with  broken  hearts,  cowering  tmder 
the  great  horror  through  which  they 
had  just  passed,  and  a  few  souls  be- 
sides who  had  been  won  so  that  they 
could  not  help  giving  themselves  to 
Jesus  as  their  Lord  and  Master,  and 
who  now  had  seen  Jesus,  their  Master 
and  Lord,  perish.  Yet,  as  we  read  the 
story  to-day,  there  is  something  so 
subtle  which  comes  forth  from  it  to 
us!  We  find  still  remaining  under- 
neath all  their  sorrow  a  deep  suspicion 
that  their  Master  had  conquered,  after 
all.  What  does  it  mean,  this  unbroken 
faith  in  Jesus,  in  so  much  that  they 
still  rejoiced  to  call  themselves  by  His 
name ;  that  they  clung  to  one  another, 
wanting  to  be  in  the  company  of  those 
who  loved  Him ;  that  they  had  noth- 
ing to  talk  about  a  day  or  two  after- 
ward as  they  journeyed,  but  their 
hopes  of  Him ;  so  that  they  could  say, 
"It  is  all  over  and  has  failed, "  while 
still  in  their  hearts  lay  the  inextin- 
guishable hope  which  told  them  that 
this  defeat  was  a  victory,  after  all? 

On  the  other  hand,  who  were  the 
friends  of  the  vanquished  that  day? 
They  were  the  Pharisees,  shouting 
their  triumph,  going  to  one  another 
and  coDgratulating  one  another  upon 
the  work  they  have  done,  saying,  **  We 
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have  killed  him  at  last.  Did  you  hear 
His  expiring  groan  t  Did  you  see  Him 
hanging  on  the  cross?**  And  yet,  in 
the  souls  of  those  same  Pharisees  there 
was  a  fear  and  a  doubt ;  so  that  they 
went  to  Pilate,  saying,  "Let  us  have 
a  guard,  that  there  may  not  be  any 
possibility  of  His  escaping  from  the 
tomb."  It  is  the  power  of  evil  all 
through  the  ages,  triumphant  in  what 
it  thinks  its  victory,  yet  with  a  suspi- 
cion at  heart  that  it  has  been  beaten, 
and  is  being  beaten  all  the  time  by 
righteousness.  Is  not  this  the  mean- 
ing of  Good  Friday?  That  which 
seems  to  have  conquered  has  been  con- 
quered, and  that  which  seems  to  have 
been  conquered  has  conquered.  Evil 
has  been  trampled  under  foot,  tho 
it  boasts  itself  to  be  master  of  the 
world.  €k)od  has  smitten  evil,  al- 
tho  good  seems  to  have  been  trod- 
den under  foot  by  sin.  Victory  has 
come  by  defeat.  Overcoming  has  been 
attained  by  undergoing. 

It  is  that  which  is  going  on  every- 
where to-day.  Evil  seems  to  be  every- 
where conquering  good,  and  yet  good 
is  everywhere  conquering  evil.  Oh, 
let  us  believe  it !  Before  the  cross  of 
Jesus,  let  us  believe  it;  so  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  rejoice  in  the  good 
which  seems  to  be  broken  down  and 
defeated,  knowing  all  the  time  in  our 
souls  that  it  really  is  the  conqueror, 
and  must  be  declared  the  conqueror 
some  day.  So  shall  we  join  the  dis- 
ciples of  our  Lord,  keeping  faith  in 
Him  in  spite  of  the  crucifixion,  and 
making  ready,  by  our  loyalty  to  Him 
in  the  days  of  His  darkness,  for  the 
time  when  we  shall  enter  into  His  tri- 
umph in  the  days  of  His  light.  And 
the  beauty  of  it  is  that  the  same  method 
runs  throughout  the  disciples'  work 
which  ran  through  His  work.  Christ's 
method  is  repeating  itself  in  the  work 
of  His  disciples  forever  and  ever.  As 
He  who  first  gained  the  great  victory 
overcame  by  undergoing  the  power  of 
evil,  shall  we  be  surprised  if  that  is  the 
sort  of  victory  that  God  calls  upon  us 
to  gain?    It  is  the  victory  which  it  is 


always  the  best  to  gain,  which  makes 
the  richest  victory  for  any  soul. 

ni.  Think  how  it  is  everywhere. 
Everywhere,  men  who  are  ready  to 
undergo,  in  humiliation  and  patience 
and  faith,  by  and  by  find  out  that  they 
have  overcome,  just  as  Jesus  did. 

Tou  are  poor  and  distressed,  and  in 
want  of  things  that  belong  to  this 
daily  life.  Every  day  the  sun  rises 
upon  you  and  finds  you  in  poverty. 
Every  day  the  sun  sets  upon  you  and 
leaves  you  in  poverty  stilL  Oh  I  in 
patiently  bearing  that  poverty,  learn 
continually  to  trust  the  riches  of  the 
great  God ;  and  in  the  course  of  years 
you  will  know  that  you  have  over- 
come by  undergoing,  that  your  soul 
has  grown  rich,  and  that  you  have 
echoed  the  greater  victory  of  Christ 

Tou  are  shut  out  from  knowledge 
that  you  would  like  to  gain.  Tou 
would  like  to  give  your  days  to  study, 
to  drink  deep  of  the  fountains  out  of 
which  flows  the  wisdom  that  men  find 
everywhere  hidden  in  the  midst  of  this 
wondrous  world.  But  you  can  not,  for 
you  are  driven  to  do  some  drudging 
work.  Tou  go  and  take  that  work 
and  do  it,  full  of  trust  and  loving  obe- 
dience. What  is  the  result?  There 
grows  in  you  a  wisdom  such  as  books 
can  not  give.  Submitting  to  ignorance 
you  conquer  ignorance. 

Tou  want  to  help  your  fellow  men. 
Tou  have  to  set  yourself  against  the 
prejudices  and  dispositions  of  your 
fellow  men,  and  so  you  win  their  dis- 
esteem.  Tou  wish  that  they  would 
praise  you.  Tou  long  for  their  appro- 
bation and  do  not  get  it.  Tou  sacri- 
fice it.  But  out  of  your  surrender 
there  comes  an  opportunity  of  saving 
and  helping  your  fellow  men  such  as 
comes  to  no  popular  idol;  and  you, 
the  despised  man,  have  within  your 
soul  the  rich  knowledge  that  God  has 
given  you  that  privilege.  Once  moie» 
have  you  not  overcome  by  undergoing? 

And  so  of  our  life  in  generaL  Life 
seems  too  much  for  you,  too  great  a 
burden  and  too  great  a  task ;  yet,  if 
you  are  patient,  brave,  and  cbeerfal» 
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by  and  bj  you  will  find  that  you  have 
conquered  life  and  are  its  lord.  It 
seems  to  beat  you  down  with  every 
blow;  but  at  last,  there  you  stand, 
with  your  feet  upon  it,  and  are  victor 
over  it,  and  have  gained  out  of  it  that 
which  God  gives  to  souls  that  do  con- 
quer life — character  and  strength  and 
faith  and  love ;  and  the  wish  to  help 
and  the  power  to  help  your  brethren ; 
to  teach  the  souls  that  are  being  beaten 
and  bruised  and  conquered  by  life  the 
way  to  conquer  it  and  compel  it  to  give 
them  the  tokens  of  victory. 

These  are  the  ways  in  which  each 
day  is  to  be  to  us  Good  Friday.  We 
are  to  be  sacrificed  to  evil,  and  by  sac- 
rificing ourselves  to  evil  become  vic- 
tors over  evil. 

It  is  easy  to  distort  the  truth.  But 
we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  helpfulness 
of  Jesus  in  order  to  see  that  there  is  no 
truth  in  such  doctrines  as  men  have 
run  after  in  their  fantastic  efforts  to 
overcome  the  world.  The  essence  of 
that  by  which  Jesus  overcame  the 
world  was  not  suffering  but  obedience. 
Tes,  men  may  puzzle  themselves  and 
their  hearers  over  the  question  where 
the  power  of  the  life  of  Jesus  and  the 
death  of  Jesus  lay  *,  but  the  soul  of  the 
Christian  always  knows  that  it  lay  in 
the  obedience  of  Christ  He  was  de- 
termined at  every  sacrifice  to  do  His 
Father's  wiU.  Let  us  remember  that, 
and  the  power  of  Christ's  sacrifice  may 
enter  into  us,  and  some  little  share  of 
the  redemption  of  the  world  may  come 
through  us  as  the  great  work  came 
through  Him. 

Let  us  stop  there.  Good  Friday 
brings  to  us  these  inspirations.  And 
Good  Friday  and  the  days  to  come 
bring  duties  into  which  these  aspira- 
tions may  be  borne.  God  grant  us  so 
to  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  this 
day,  as  that  we  shall  go  forth  to  the 
days  that  yet  remain  to  us  in  this 
world  impelled  by  one  consuming 
wish,  the  wish  that  we  may  be  fit  in- 
struments, in  true  consecration  and  en- 
tire obedience,  for  doing  some  little 
fragment   of   the  wUl  of   God  upon 


earth.  60  we  shall  have  entered  into 
that  victory  over  life  which,  tho 
it  came  by  death,  did  surely  come  to 
Jesus  and  shall  surely  come  to  those 
who  are  sacrificed  with  Him. 


THE  SUNDAY  QUESTXOV.* 

By  Padrb  Agostino  da  Montbfbltro 
[RoH.  Cath.],  Flobencb,  Italy. 

Ivxu  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord*$  day, — 
Rev.  i.  10. 

[Thb  most  eloquent  preacher  in  Italy 
is  Padre  Agostino  I>a  Montefeltro. 
The  Rev.  H.  A.  Venables,  the  Ameri- 
can chaplain  at  Florence,  savs  it  is  a 
wonderful  sight  to  see  the  Duomo  of 
Florence  Cathedral  crammed  with  an 
enormous  congregation,  many  of  them 
far  out  of  range  of  hearing,  but  pa- 
tiently standing,  and  remahiing  during 
the  whole  of  his  sermon. 

Such  crowds  have  not  been  seen  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Florence  to  listen  to 
any  preacher,  since  the  time  of  Savon- 
arola. 

The  congregations  that  assemble  to 
listen  to  this  earnest  and  eloauent 
preacher  are  chiefly  composed  01  the 
workine  classes.  £ager  faces  all  turn 
to  catch  a  glance  of  the  monk's  im- 
pressive face,  and  the  murmured 
**  Eccolo !  Eccolo !  ^  **  Here  he  is  I  Here 
he  is  1"  is  heard  from  mouth  to  mouth 
as  the  preacher  enters  the  cathedral. 
The  people  listen  with  rapt  attention, 
and  not  a  sound  is  heard  in  the  im- 
mense crowd  till  he  pauses,  and  the 
low  murmur  is  heard  swelling  up  from 
vast  multitudes  like  the  sound  of  the 
roaring  of  the  sea  of  ^'Benel  benel** 
"good  I  goodl" 

The  padre,  altho  an  Italian  by 
birth  and  education,  is  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  the  observance  of  the  Sunday, 
and  the  following  is  an  epitome  of  one 
of  his  great  sermons  on  the  subject. 
It  is  of  special  interest  because  it  has 
been  said  that  Italian  Catholics  are  in- 
different to  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  day.] 

My  brethren,  what  is  the  Lord's 
day?  The  word  in  itself  explains  it 
It  is  the  day  consecrated  to  the  Lord. 

Behold  the  origin  of  the  day  of  rest ! 
It  dates  from  the  very  cradle  of  the 
world.    When  the  Almighty  divided 

*  Trannlated  and  condensed  by  Kev.  T.  P. 
Hnghee,  D.D.,  Bector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher,  New  York  city. 
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the  earth  from  the  water,  when  He  had 
stretched  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain, 
spangled  the  firmament  with  stars, 
when  He  had  created  man  and  placed 
in  his  hand  the  scepter  of  command, 
when  the  sun  had  risen  for  the  sixth 
time,  and  the  evening  and  the  morning 
had  completed  the  sixth  day,  then  the 
Holy  Bible  tells  us  that  God  rested 
on  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it. 

From  that  moment,  the  course  of 
time  was  fixed,  and  the  days  succeeded 
each  other  in  that  mysterious  circle 
which  God  ordained. 

Therefore  Hoses  said,  ''Remember 
that  thou  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day,  " 
in  order  to  show  tiiat  he  was  not  giv- 
ing a  new  commandment,  but  was  re- 
calling to  their  mind  one  which  al- 
ready existed. 

Jesus  when  He  came  into  the  world 
confirmed  the  law,  but  He,  by  His 
church,  transferred  the  day  of  rest 
from  the  first  to  the  last  day  of  the 
week.  The  first  day  of  the  week  thus 
became  the  Lord's  day,  for  it  was  on 
Sunday  that  God  began  the  creation  of 
the  world,  and  pronounced  the  words, 
fia^  lux,  "Let  there  be  light "  It  was 
on  Sunday  that  Jesus  Christ  rose  from 
the  sepulcher  in  all  the  splendor  of  His 
glory.  It  was  on  Sunday  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  the  apos- 
tles and  touched  their  lips  with  fire, 
that  they  might  preach  the  divine  law 
to  the  world.  It  was  on  Sunday  that 
the  creature  was  reconciled  to  the 
Creator.  And  so  it  is  that  that  vener- 
able saint,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  of 
Constantinople,  exclaims,  "  Glory  be  to 
the  Sunday  I " 

But  how  is  the  day  observed  now? 
A  cry  seems  to  rise  from  the  city  to  the 
surrounding  country,  from  the  valley 
to  the  hilltops,  across  the  ocean  from 
the  Old  World  to  the  New.  It  is  the 
cry  of  toil,  of  weary  work  on  tliis 
day  of  rest  The  rich  man  teaches  it 
to  the  poor ;  the  employer  reiterates  the 
lesson  to  the  workingman. 

But  niy  brethren,  1  raise  a  protest 
against  this  desecration  of  the  Sunday 
in  the  name  of  reason.    Does  not  our 


reason  tell  us  that  it  is  our  first  duty 
to  consecrate  to  God  part  of  the  time 
we  have  received  at  His  hands?  Is  it 
not  Reason  herself  who  tells  us  that  it 
is  but  strict  Justice  that  out  of  the 
long  chain  of  days  which,  by  God's 
ordinance,  constitute  time,  a  few 
should  be  set  apart  for  pi^ayer? 

And  above  all  I  protest  against  the 
desecration  of  this  day  in  the  name  of 
our  heart.  God  gives  a  great  deal  and 
asks  for  very  little  in  return.  He 
grants  us  six  days  of  labor,  and  His 
providence  watches  over  us  during 
these  days,  and  He  only  asks  for  one 
day  for  Himself.  We  acknowledge 
God  to  be  both  our  creator  and  preser- 
ver, and  yet  we  grudge  Him  one  day  in 
the  week  in  which  to  render  Him  thanks 
and  praise.  Sunday  belongs  to  God, 
and  you  must  respect  the  property  of 
the  Almighty.  But  Sunday  not  only 
belongs  to  God,  but  it  is  so  appointed 
as  to  react  upon  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. The  night's  rest  has  been 
granted  to  us  to  repair  the  fatigues  of 
the  day.  The  Sunday  rest  has  been 
granted  to  us  to  restore  still  more 
abundantly  our  strength  consumed  by 
the  labor  of  the  week.  It  is  a  day  of 
recreation,  but  not  the  recreation  of 
pleasure,  but  the  recreation  of  the  soul. 

Sunday  is  a  providential  institution, 
if  it  did  not  exist  it  would  be  necessary 
to  establish  it.  Science  testifies  that 
where  Sunday  is  not  observed,  there  is 
a  far  greater  prevalence  of  diseases  and 
premature  death. 

But  it  is  our  soul  which  constitutes 
our  patent  of  nobility.  Without  our 
soul  we  must  degenerate  into  brutes. 
Sunday  is  the  soul's  day.  We  can 
have  no  hope  of  escaping  from  the  en- 
tanglements of  our  passions  and  our 
earthly  cares,  without  this  day  for  the 
cultivation  of  our  spiritual  life.  Un- 
der the  Old  Dispensation  God  said, 
''Remember  that  thou  keep  holy  the 
Sabbath  day. "  Now  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  bids  us  sanctify  the  Lord's 
day.  These  poor  souls  of  ours  are 
exiles,  wandering  from  the  patli  which 
leads  to  Heaven,  but  on  this  day,  the 
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daj  of  the  Lord,  the  hand  of  God  is 
stretched  out  for  oiufguidance.  Breth- 
ren»  -what  is  the  acceptable  daj  of  Sal- 
yation  if  it  is  not  God's  Holj  Day? 

Will  the  man  of  business  remember 
this?  Will  he  remember  that  his  riches 
are  but  dross,  and  that  he  must  treasure 
up  other  riches  in  heaven  ? 

The  Sunday  is  indeed  the  day  of  res- 
urrection. It  was  on  this  day  that 
God  said,  **  Let  there  be  light  It  is  on 
this  day  that  man  is  bom  again  to  the 
beautiful  light  of  the  Truth.  It  is  on 
this  day  that  man  strengthens  himself 
in  bis  faith  by  means  of  the  prayers 
and  sacraments  of  the  Holy  Church. 
It  is  by  means  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, ordained  by  Christ,  by  prayer 
and  thanksgiving,  by  holy  chant  and 
psalm,  that  we  obtain  steps  in  that 
ladder  by  which  the  soul  ascends  to 
God. 

But  Sunday  is  not  only  the  Lord's 
day,  and  not  only  the  day  of  rest  for 
mankind  at  large,  but  it  is  the  day 
especially  consecrated  to  the  Joys  of 
family  life  and  of  the  home.  With 
what  fond  utterance  do  we  pronounce 
these  words  ** family"  and  ''home." 
How  lovingly  do  we  cherish  them  in 
the  depths  of  our  heart.  Does  the 
family—- that  is  to  say,  the  father  and 
mother,  the  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
all  that  we  love  best  on  earth— desire 
to  make  the  home  a  sanctuary  of  obe- 
dience and  love?  Then  sanctify  God's 
holy  name.  If  you  neglect  Sunday 
you  put  yourself,  in  the  first  place,  out 
of  reach  of  those  instructions  which 
remind  us  of  our  mutual  obligation. 
A  father  who  no  longer  comes  to 
church  forgets  that  it  is  from  God  that 
he  derives  his  paternal  authority.  It 
is  from  God  that  the  father  obtains  a 
sanction  for  his  authority  in  his  fam- 
ily, and  a  father  who  attempts  to  rule 
and  to  exert  paternal  authority  without 
God  will  soon  find  around  him  rebel- 
lious children.  The  heart  of  the  young 
son  of  scarcely  eighteen  years  will  beat 
with  tumultuous  passion,  and  the  voice 
of  the  devil  will  seem  to  whisper  in  his 
ear:  "Live,  grow  up,  and  do  as  thy 


father  has  done ;  forsake  him  as  he  has 
forsaken  God. " 

I  will  tell  you  what  I  know  to  be  a 
true  story.  One  day  a  boy  who  had 
been  confirmed,  and  had  made  his  first 
conmiunion,  was  met  by  his  father  on 
the  way  out,  with  a  book  in  his  hand. 
His  father  said  to  him :  **  Where  are 
you  going?"  "  I  am  going  to  church. " 
"Church  I  that  is  for  your  mother  and 
sisters ;  you  must  come  and  work  with 
me."  The  child  bent  his  head  in 
prayer,  and  when  he  raised  it  there 
was  a  tear  in  his  eye,  as  he  answered : 
'*But,  father,  is  the  precept  to  keep 
holy  the  Sabbath  Day  only  for  my 
mother  and  sisters?"  "Nonsense  I" 
"Nonsense?  Is  it,  then,  nonsense  also 
to  honor  thy  father  and  mother?"  The 
father,  struck  by  the  answer,  did 
not  prevent  the  boy  from  going  to 
Church,  and  a  few  weeks  afterward 
he  was  seen  foUowing  his  son  there 
himself.  By  churchgoing  on  Sunday, 
paternal  authority  is  confirmed. 

But  besides  confirming  paternal  au- 
thority, the  observance  of  Sunday  binds 
closer  those  links  which  unite  together 
the  members  of  a  family.  On  the  or- 
dinary week-day  the  father  rises  early, 
and  goes  to  his  work ;  his  wife  remains 
at  home;  the  children  either  go  to 
school  or  to  their  trade;  meals  are 
hastily  taken,  sometimes  separately; 
they  only  meet  in  the  evening  when 
the  fatigue  of  the  day's  work  silences 
every  feeling,  except  that  of  the  longed- 
for  rest.  Therefore  the  home,  if  the 
Sunday  is  not  observed,  becomes  more 
or  less  an  inn  where  each  one  comes  to 
eat,  drink,  or  sleep,  hardly  knowing  or 
caring  for  one  another.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  Sunday  is  observed, 
it  brings  with  it  a  blessed  change. 
On  that  day  a  man  feels  that  he  belongs 
to  his  family,  to  his  old  father  and 
mother,  to  his  wife  and  children: 
above  all,  to  his  little  ones ;  for  on  this 
day  he  feels  his  fatherhood  more  in- 
tensely than  on  any  other  day,  for  he 
feels  his  festival  is  also  the  festival 
of  God.  The  mother  is  at  pains  to 
cleanse  every  trace  of  work  ^m  her 
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chfld'B  face:  she  dresses  him  in  his 
Sunday  clothes,  and  goes  with  her  hus- 
band to  church»  then  for  a  walk,  and 
thus  enjoys  the  society  of  those  she 
loves,  and  whom  she  has  hardly  seen 
all  the  week. 

But  I  must  speak  one  word  to  the 
workingman,  for  there  are  some  work- 
ingmen  who  labor  even  when  they  are 
not  obliged  to  do  so.  But  listen,  my 
poor  friend,  it  is  religion  that  is  the 
greatest  guarantee  of  honesty,  aod 
those  who  have  had  experience  know 
that  the  man  who  does  not  cheat  God 
will  not  cheat  his  fellow-creature. 
The  man  who  observes  Sunday  gives 
the  best  guarantee  for  his  honesty. 
Many  families  hate  been  ruined  by 
vices  and  excesses,  but  I  have  never 
seen  or  heard  of  a  family  who  were 
ruined  by  observing  the  Sunday. 

OUB  BEA80V8  FOB  OOXTOBT. 

Bt  Rbv.  David  OimGa,  D.D.  [Pbbs- 
bttbbiak],  Bbookltn,  N.  Y. 

Corttfori  ye,  eomfcri  ye  my  people,  eaith 
your  Qod,  Speak  ye  wmfortMy  to 
JeruioUm,  and  cry  unto  her,  that  her 
warfare  ie  accomplished,  that  her  in- 
iquity  %9  pardoned:  for  $he  hath  re- 
ceived of  the  Lord*$  hand  double  for  all 
her  «*n.— Isa.  zl.  1,  3. 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  word 
"comfort**  is  "strength, "  to  be  strong 
with  one's  self,  to  have  a  shining  cour- 
age in  the  center  of  the  soul.  There- 
fore, to  comfort  is  to  strengthen,  to 
make  brave,  to  build  up  courage 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  so  that  while 
they  calmly  measure  duty,  and  fully 
weigh  trial,  and  count  their  losses  to 
the  utmost,  they  can  go  on  in  life  do- 
ing their  duty  with  hopefulness  and 
accepting  their  lot  with  contentment. 
To  comfort  men  is  to  make  them  opti- 
mistic in  life.  This  is  what  God  com- 
mands all  leaders  of  thought  among  his 
people  to  do— to  make  the  people  opti- 
mistic. 

The  text  sets  Qod  forth  in  an  attrac- 
tive light    He  is  considerate  of  man. 


He  is  anxious  for  man's  highest  inter- 
est. He  is  full  of  overflowing  love 
and  sympathy.  He  is  especially  inttf- 
ested  in  the  dark  shadows  that  gloom 
human  life.  He  notices  how  men 
are  over-cerebrated,  over-taxed,  men- 
taUy  worn,  tired  out,  nervously  ex- 
hausted. Jaded,  their  feelings  con- 
trolled by  dyspeptic  theories,  afficted 
with  a  great  famine  in  the  soul,  both- 
ered by  the  scarcity  of  money,  by  t}ie 
fluctuations  of  tlie  market,  losses  from 
bad  debts,  and  other  vexations  and  sor- 
rows of  life.  Against  all  these  ills, 
listen  to  the  voice  of  God,  in  the  most 
triumphant  book  in  the  universe,  lift- 
ing Joseph  from  a  dungeon  to  a  throne, 
keeping  David's  harp  ringing  with 
songs  of  Joy  in  the  night.  Put  this 
book  into  the  hands  of  your  fellow  men 
and  say  to  them :  "  This  is  the  voice  of 
God." 

The  Master  bids  us  set  three  things 
before  His  people  for  their  comfort : 

I.  In  the  first  place  the  Master  says : 
Tell  my  people  that  half  of  their 
troubles  have  no  real  basis  upon  which 
to  rest  The  great  remedy  for  all  this 
seeming  evil  and  misfortune  is  to  be 
found  in  the  substitution  of  the  love  of 
God  in  the  soul  for  our  own  selfishness 
and  discontent 

n.  In  the  second  place,  He  says :  If 
you  would  comfort  my  people,  tell 
them  to  sum-total  life,  when  they  pro- 
nounce upon  life  and  the  things  of  life. 
This  is  fundamental  to  courage  in  life, 
and  to  solid  comfort.  We  are  troubled 
and  worried,  because  we  pick  life  to 
pieces  and  center  our  thoughts  upon  its 
isolated  fragments.  Asaph  got  his 
ideas  into  a  mix,  and  himself  into  trou- 
ble, because  he  did  not  sum -total  life. 
This  he  tells  us  in  the  78d  Psalm. 
Single  acts,  single  experiences,  are 
bitter,  when  taken  alone.  They  must 
be  Joined  to  other  acts  and  get  the 
sweetening  ingredients  which  other 
acts  carry.  Vinegar  is  not  palatable, 
but  vinegar  and  sugar  are.  Single 
acts  are  unfinished  providences  of  God. 
Quarrel  not  with  God*s  unfinished 
providences.    We  must  sum-total  life. 
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We  must  take  the  Bjntbetic  view  of 
life,  and  not  the  analytic  view.  We 
must  bring  things  together  and  not 
separate  tbtm.  That,  for  example,  is 
the  view  of  life  which  David  takes  in 
the  2dd  Psalm,  which  is  the  finest  short 
piece  of  writing  in  the  world. 

III.  Id  the  third  place,  He  says,  if 
jou  would  comfort  my  people,  tell 
them  that  all  genuine  suffering,  and 
toil,  and  grief,  have  their  God-given 
mission,  and  their  rich  compensation. 
If  we  accept  the  teachings  of  Scrip- 
ture, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  as 
the  Bible  history  is  full  of  emphatic 
instances  of  compensations  for  what 
men  call  the  misfortunes  or  calamities 


of  life.  These  latter  experiences  give 
stability  to  character,  enlarging  our 
experiences  of  life  and  building  into 
our  nature  sympathy,  and  pity,  and 
love,  and  ability  and  willingness  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  others.  They  develop 
in  us  such  powerful  graces  as  patience, 
and  faith,  and  resignation;  graces 
apart  from  which  no  magnificent  life 
is  a  possibility.  Above  all,  they  make 
us  perfect  and  fit  us  for  heaven.  Hea- 
ven is  preeminently  the  world  of  com- 
pensations, and  the  crowns  there  fully 
match  the  crosses  here.  Sorrows,  dis- 
appointments and  trials  here  are  get- 
ting us  ready  for  that  world. 


THOUGHTS  AND  THEMES  FOR  EASTER. 


Thoughts  of  the  Besnrreotion. 

The  TuBNiNG-PomT  of  Histoky.— 
The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  turn- 
ing-point of  the  world's  history.  From 
the  day  when  He  rose  from  the  tomb  a 
new  impulse  was  given  to  the  world. 
The  spirit  of  the  Risen  One  seemed  to 
enter  into  humanity;  men's  thoughts 
have  been  changed,  their  habits  re- 
fined, their  morals  elevated  ;  the  church 
has  been  created,  the  world  has  been 
revolutionized.  ~.0£8^  W,  Boyd  Car- 
penter,  1890. 

An  Eastkb-Dat  fob  Us  All.— 
Christ  had  His  Easter-day  by  Himself; 
but  there  shall  be  one  general  Easter- 
day  for  us  all,  when  the  wicked  shall 
rise  to  contempt,  the  faithful  to  eter- 
nity of  days.  Here  shall  be  no  terror 
to  affright  us,  no  sorrow  to  aflict  us, 
no  sickness  to  distemper  us,  no  death 
to  dissolve  us,  no  sin  to  endanger,  for 
eYeTmoTe.—BichaTd  Adams,  1654. 

HiSTOBiOALLT  Cbbtain.  —  Nothing 
stands  more  historically  certain  than 
that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead  and  ap- 
peared again  to  His  followers,  or  than 
that  their  seeing  Him  thus  again  was  a 


beginning  of  a  higher  life  and  all  their 
Christian  work  in  the  world.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  they  thus  saw 
him,  not  as  a  common  man,  or  as  a 
shade  or  ghost  risen  from  the  grave ; 
but  as  the  only  Son  of  God,  already 
more  than  man  at  once  in  nature  and 
power ;  and  that  all  that  thus  beheld 
Him  recognized  at  once  and  instinc- 
tively His  unique  divine  dignity,  and 
firmly  believed  in  it  thenceforth.— 
Heinrich  Ewald,  1883. 

The  BEomKiNa  of  a  New  Bba. — 
The  first  Easter-day  divides  two 
worlds,  the  old  and  new.  This  is  not 
speculation  or  opinion,  but  fact.  From 
the  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  raised  from 
the  dead,  has  followed  all  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  mbdem  ages,  of  the  high- 
est forms  of  human  society,— their 
ideas  of  good,  their  essays  after  im- 
provement, their  hopes  of  the  future 
which  sustain  and  encourage  mankind. 
This  deep  and  permanent  change,  so 
extensive,  so  antecedently  incalculable, 
has  passed  over  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  man  even  here,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent and  undeniable  as  a  matter  of 
history.— i^on  Church,  187S. 
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Life  with  the  Oraolfled  Christ. 

lam  cmcifled  with  Christ :  nev&rthden  I 
^M.— Gal.  ii.  30. 

/.  Chriit  Orudfled. 
Chbibt'b  crofis  is  our  first  lesson. 
"  Grande  eruds  saerammtum, "  as  Am- 
brose writes.  Rufllnus  tells  us  that 
among  the  sacred  characters  of  the 
Egyptians  the  cross  signified  eternal 
life.  Had  not  Christ  died  we  could 
not  have  lived. 

II,  JPaul  Orudfled. 
The  Apostle  is  two  men— Saul  and 
Paul.  The  old  man  and  the  new.  In 
respect  to  the  old  man  he  is  crucified. 
Every  Christian  is  a  crucified  man. 
Tou  must  kUl  your  sins  or  they  will 
kill  your  souls. 

m.  Ohriit  and  Battd  Cfrudfled  Together. 

**!  am  crucified"  is  but  a  cold  word. 
It  is  company  that  quickens  its  life. 
He  that  is  the  Life  gives  it  life.  There 
are  many  who  are  crucified,  but  not 
with  Christ,  (a)  The  covetous  and 
ambitious  man  plaits  a  crown  of  thorny 
cares  for  his  own  head.  He  pierces  his 
hands  and  his  feet  with  toilsome  under- 
takings. He  is  drenched  with  the  gall 
and  vinegar  of  discontent,  (b)  The 
envious  man  needs  no  other  gibbet 
than  another  man's  prosperity,  (e) 
The  desperate  man  is  crucified  with 
his  own  distrust.  This  is  the  cross  of 
Judas,  but  not  of  Christ,  (d)  The 
superstitious  man  lanceth  his  flesh  with 
the  worshipers  of  Baal,  (e)  The  trai- 
tor and  the  felon  are  crucified  with  the 
two  malefactors  and  with  Barabbas, 
but  not  with  Christ. 

The  true  crucifixion  is  with  Christ 
alone.  The  first  Adam  brought  death, 
but  the  second  Adam  brought  life. — 
Joseph  HaU,  D.D. ,  The  Christian  Seneca, 
1574-1656. 


Figures  of  the  BesorreotioxL 

Awaken  out  of  sleep  (Isa.  xxvi. 
10).  Morning  after  night  (Ps.  xlix. 
14) .  A  tree  cut  down  and  sprouting 
again  (Job  xiv.  7).    Acorn  of  wheat 


rising  through  death  (John  xii  34). 
Irsael's  deliverance  (Ex.  xii.  37). 
Moses  at  the  bush  (Luke  xx.  87). 
The  seed  sown  (1  Cor.  xv.,  87). 

**Paul  saw  our  grave  in  the  furrow 
of  the  plow,  our  burial  in  the  com 
dropped  into  the  soil,  our  decay  in  the 
change  undergone  by  the  seed,  our  res- 
urrection when,  bursting  its  sheath,  it 
rises  green  and  beautiful  above  the 
ground  that  was  once  its  grave.  **— 
OtUhrie. 


Hot  a  Thing  Xnoredible. 
Whif  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  ineredi- 
Ue  mth  you  that  Ood  should  raise  the 
deadf—Acta  xxvi.  8. 

Thb  lamp  of  human  science  goes  out 
at  the  grave,  and  we  must  walk  by 
faith  and  not  by  sight. 

To  the  anxious  inquiry,  "Where  is 
he?"  no  voice  comes  back  from  science, 
while  infidelity  answers  that  he  has 
perished  utterly  and  is  gone  forever. 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was 
a  thing  so  unlikely  and  strange  to  the 
cavillers  and  unbelievers  of  Paul's  day 
that  he  was  led  to  exclaim,  "Why 
should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible 
with  you  that  God  should  raise  the 
dead?" 

1.  St  Paul  meant  an  actual  resuiiec- 
tion  of  the  body. 

He  says  (1.  Cor.  xv.),  "This  cor- 
ruptible must  put  on  incorruption. " 

Jesus  said,  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the 
last  day. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  is  credible  and  not  contra- 
dictory to  the  deductions  of  science. 
Our  bodies,  so  exquisitely  and  perfectly 
made,  shall  be  reconstructed. 

We  understand  nothing  regarding 
death.  But  can  we  tell  what  our  life 
is?  And  yet  we  do  not  doubt  that  we 
live. 

8.  We  have  an  illustration  of  the 
credibility  of  the  resurrection  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  seed  grows  into  a 
plant  and  a  plant  into  a  tree. 

4  Physicians  tell  us  that  the  human 
body  changes  once  every  seven  years* 
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and  that  it  is  made  up  of  new  particles 
of  matter ;  and  yet  the  identity  of  an 
individual  who  has  undergone  all  these 
wonderful  changes  is  sustained.  If  we 
believe  in  the  identity  of  the  old  man 
and  the  infant,  the  giant  oak  and  the 
tiny  acorn,  whose  particles  have  been 
changed  time  and  again,  why  should 
we  doubt  the  possibility  of  tiie  resur- 
rection of  the  body? 

5.  It  is  credible  because  the  God  who 
has  created  all  things  has  declared 
through  the  life  and  death  of  His  Son 
that  tne  dead  shall  rise. — Bat,  Oeorge 
W.  NiehoU,  NorwaUc,  Conn,,  18»8. 


The  Spiritual  fiesurreotion. 

It  consists,  as  St.  Paul  says,  in 
"purging  out  the  old  leaven."  The 
Jews  were  not  allowed  to  keep  leaven 
in  their  houses  at  the  Pasch. 

This  spiritual  resurrection  should 
have  three  characteristics:  (1)  It 
should  be  true.  Not  in  appearance 
only,  but  in  trutii.  Even  as  Christ 
rose  again.  (2)  It  should  be  manifest. 
Even  as  Christ  manifested  Himself 
after  His  resurrection.  (8)  It  should 
be  lasting.  Even  as  Christ  rose  from 
the  dead  to  die  no  more.— 21P..& 


LEADING  THOUGHTS  FROM  RECENT  SERMONS. 


A  UFE  BEABnra  FBUIT. 

By  Prkstoent  Francis  L.  Patton, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  [Prbsbttebian],  of 
Phincbton  Univbrsitt. 

Except  a  com  ofwheaifaU  in  the  grpund 
and  die,  it  abideth  cUone  ;  but  if  it  die, 
it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit — John 
xii.  24. 

The  line  of  suggestions  furnished  by 
the  text  tend  to  the  realization  of  a  use- 
ful life.  The  first  principle  is  illus- 
trated in  all  forms  of  life  around  us. 
We  are  tonday  what  we  are,  because  of 
the  fathers  who  went  before  us.  The 
races  before  us  were  the  seed  com,  we 
are  the  harvest.  In  turn  we  shall  be 
the  seed  com,  and  a  futiure  race  the 
harvest.  The  principal  evidence  we 
can  offer  of  the  fruits  of  death  is  their 
survival  in  the  civilization  of  to-day. 
Nature  accomplishes  her  ends  by  slow 
degrees,  and  we  do  wrong  to  sneer  at 
the  wonderful  superiority  of  our  age 
over  that  of  the  past. 

Another  suggestion  from  the  text  is, 
that  through  death  there  is  attained  a 
new  and  •  extended  form  of  life.  This 
principle  is  best  illustrated  in  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  answered  the  great  question  of  how 
are  man  and  God  to  be  brought  to- 
gether. He  bridged  the  chasm.  It 
isn't  according  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  to  sing  that  song  about  wanting 
to  be  an  angel,  for  the  great  represen- 
tative man  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Lord,  and  we  are  above  the  angels.  A 
human  man  holds  the  scepter  of  hea- 
ven. He  is  my  brother  and  yours.  He 
is  my  Lord  and  yours,  and  He  has 
glorified  death  for  us  aU. 


The  text  gives  a  twofold  vindication 
of  death— the  perils  of  survivorship 
and  the  promise  held  out  by  the  grave. 
Prom  a  philosophic  point  of  view 
death  is  one  of  the  kindest  acts  of 
nature,  and  from  the  Christian  point 
of  view  we  are  reconciled  to  it  by  the 
promise  it  holds  forth.  The  portals  of 
death  have  been  festooned  with  flowers 
by  the  promises  held  out.  To  die  is 
gain,  and  we  find  that  the  gain  of  death 
is  the  joy  of  heaven. 

The  past  is  the  foundation  on  which 
we  build  our  present  character,  and  it 
is  a  most  important  part,  only  we 
should  not  live  in  the  cellar.  The  same 
is  true  in  the  spiritual  life.  We  mark 
our  progress  by  the  past.  We  find  it 
easier  to  do  the  right  and  not  the 
wrong. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  man  ta- 
king too  good  care  of  his  health.  It  is 
better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out. 
How  has  our  nation,  how  have  our  in- 
stitutions, been  built  up?  By  the  un- 
selfish sacrifice  of  those  who  have  gone 
before ;  by  their  not  living  in  unfruit- 
ful conservation. 

One  principle  of  life  set  forth  in  this 
text  is  to  expend  an  unselfish  energy 
that  is  productive  of  great  fruit ;  the 
other  is  a  selfish  conservation  that  pro- 
duces nothing.  Now  let  us  ask  our- 
selves whether  we  will  wrap  ourselves 
up  in  the  mummy  folds  of  our  selfish- 
ness and  abide  alone,  or  whether  we 
will  make  our  life  the  expenditure  of 
an  unselfish  energy  capable  of  bearing 
rich  fruit  for  our  Cod,  our  country, 
and  our  fellow-men,  and  then  when  the 
time  comes  that  God  appoints — drop  in 
the  ground  and  die.  Such  death  of 
self  brings  rich  spiritual  results. 
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SOSOX  AND  OOXOBEAE,  THE  FXBE- 
SWEPT  0ZTXE8  OF  TEE   FLAZK. 

Bt  Rev.  G.  W.  Izer,  D.D.  [Meth- 
ODiBT  Episcopal],  Allegheny,  Pa. 

And  Tie  taid,  Oh  let  not  the  Lard  be 
angry,  and  1  toill  epeak  yet  but  this 
once  /  Bsradventure  ten  shall  be  found 
there.  And  he  said,  I  mil  not  destroy 
it  for  ten's  sake, — Gfenesis  xviii.  82. 

The  text  brings  us  Into  the  pres- 
ence of  a  scene  full  of  interest,  "won- 
der,  and  instruction.  Five  times  did 
Abraham  presume  to  address  himself 
unto  the  Lord  in  behalf  of  Sodom,  each 
successive  time  enlarging  upon  the 
favor  which  be  entreated  in  behalf  of  a 
people  against  whom  divine  sentence 
had  already  been  pronounced.  And 
each  time  God  graciouslv  promised  to 
answer  the  entreaty,  and  to  spare  the 
victims,  should  the  condition  on  which 
the  human  petitioner  himself  made  the 
answer  depend,  be  met 

The  central  thought  in  the  theme  is 
that  the  righteous  are  the  world's  sa- 
viors. Ten  righteous  men  in  Sodom 
would  have  saved  that  citv.  The  hope 
of  the  world  is  in  the  righteous  who 
are  found  in  it.  He  is  the  true  philan- 
thropist among  men ;  he  is  the  loftiest 
patnot  among  a  people ;  he  is  the  no- 
blest benefactor  of  the  race,  who  sets 
himself  to  extend  righteousness  in  the 
earth. 


TEE  SOUBOE  OF  TEE  CESZSTIAir'8 
ZHEZEAUSTZBLE  STBENOTE. 

Bt  Bey.  S.  B.  Heeseb  [Baptiot], 
WoBCESTEB,  Mass. 

The  bush  burned  with  fre  and  the  bush 
toas  not  eousumed.'-^xoduB  iii.  2. 

Here  is  a  parable  of  the  life  of 
Moses,  the  secret  of  an  inexhaustible 
strength.  His  life  burned  with  holv 
zeal  and  power,  and  yet  he  himself 
was  not  consumed.  The  light  and 
power  were  the  presence  of  God  in 
him.  In  lack  of  strength  of  mind,  in 
lack  of  balance  of  character,  in  passion 
and  impulse,  in  nervous  timidity  and 
fervid  enthusiasm,  Moses  was  not  fitted 
for  sach  a  leadership.  The  hand  that 
flashed  a  knife  into  the  heart  of  an  im- 
ploring Egyptian,  in  the  heat  of  a  pas- 
sion, was  the  hand  of  a  heart  that 
would  soon  consume  itself  in  passion- 
ate defense.  The  bush  would  have 
burned,  but  its  flame  would  have  soon 
died  out  and  have  left  a  heap  of  ashes. 
Beyond  a  great  man's  natural  en- 
dowment is  a  secret  source  of  his  great- 


ness. Moses  is  not  explained  by  his 
Egyptian  training;  Paul  is  not  ac- 
counted for  by  his  rabbinical  scholar- 
ship; Augustine,  Calvin,  Luther, 
Knox,  Wesley,  Carey,  Beecher,  Spur- 
geon.  Moody,  Gladstone,  Brooks,  Low- 
ell, Lincoln— all  were  men  with  noble 
natural  endowments,  but  if  we  wish  to 
discover  the  source  of  their  greatness 
and  power,  we  must  look  to  see  tiie 
flame  that  does  not  consume  the  bush. 
We  must  look  away  beyond  natural 
endowments  and  environments  up  and 
on  to  God,  whose  inexhaustible  life 
bums  in  them  for  some  divine  pur- 
pose. The  humble -born  Nazarene, 
walking  Judea  and  Galilee  with  His 
little  band  of  followers,  working  mir- 
acles of  healing  and  miracles  of  teach- 
ing, spent  man^r  lives  in  the  flrst  few 
years  of  His  ministry.  We  shall  not 
do  justice  to  His  humanity  if  we  think 
of  Him  as  a  spirit  masquerading  in 
flesh.  We  shall  lose  the  hope  and  in- 
spiration if  we  do  not  see  Him  in  the 
early  morning  on  the  hilltop,  under 
tl  jool  shade  of  the  grove,  renewing 
ti^  virtue  that  had  flowed  from  His 
1  ^  i  into  the  diseased  and  suffering  all 
t  e  day  previous. 

There  is  a  similar  hope  for  us.  The 
o.  ly  great  or  truly  gocxi  men  are  great 
or  good  because  God  is  in  them  and 
with  them.  Only  God  in  His  exhaust- 
less  power  can  explain  the  flame  and 
the  unconsumed  bush. 


TEE  CEBZSTZAN'8  HaET. 

By  J.  B.  Hawthorke.  D.D.    [Bap- 
tist], Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mght  the  good  fight  qf  faith,—!  Timo- 
thy vL  12. 

The  Christian  life  is  a  fight  of  faith. 
The  Christian  is  a  man  who  believes 
something.  He  believes  in  certain 
eternal  and  unchangeable  verities,  and 
believes  them  strongly  enough  to  con- 
tend for  them,  and  to  suffer  for  them. 
He  believes  in  a  moral  government  over 
the  universe,  and  that  that  government 
makes  certain  everlasting  distinctions 
between  right  and  wrong.  He  believes 
that  every  human  being  is  under  a  sol- 
emn obligation  to  uphold  and  magnify 
these  distinctions.  He  believes  that 
the  very  essence  of  true  manhood  is  to 
be  loyal  to  them.  He  believes  that 
under  moral  government  lying  is 
wrong,  and  that  the  man  who  habi- 
tually lies  is  a  traitor  to  himself  and  a 
deadly  foe  to  the  best  interests  of  hu- 
man society.  He  believes  that  under 
moral  government  gambling,  whether 
it  be  done  in  some  cuu*k-lantemed,  un- 
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dergrouod  retreat,  or  a  f  askionable  club- 
house, or  a  lady's  parlor,  is  wrong, 
and  utterly  incompatible  with  purity 
and  honesty  and  self-respect.  He  has 
the  same  belief  about  all  vices.  He 
believes  as  firmly  as  he  believes  in  his 
own  existence  that  they  are  wrong; 
that  they  are  mean ;  that  they  are  un- 
manly ;  that  they  debauch  and  brutal- 
ize their  victims,  and  spread  blight  and 
mildew  over  society. 

Believing  in  moral  government,  he 
believes  also  in  retribution,  temporal 
and  eternal.  He  believes  that  he  that 
soweth  to  the  fiesh  shall  reap  life  ever- 
lasting. He  believes  that  the  moral 
leper  is  damned  for  this  life,  and  will 
be  doubly  damned  in  that  to  come.  It 
is  beoiuse  he  believes  in  these  things 
that  he  fights.  His  faith  in  these  eter- 
nal and  immutable  truths  makes  him  a 
warrior.  Conscience  would  damn  him, 
and  self-respect  and  happiness  would 
forsake  him,  if  he  did  not  confederate 
with  lovers  of  truth  and  virtue  in  suc- 
cessive efforts  to  discrown  the  wrong 
and  diadem  the  right. 

But  the  object  of  faith  from  which 
the  Christian  soldier  receives  his  high- 
est inspiration,  and  his  conquerTng 
power,  is  the  living  God,  in  the  ador- 
able person  of  the  exalted  and  glorified 
Christ  Christian  faith  is  eminently 
Uie  act  or  attitude  of  a  person  toward 
a  person.  The  Christian  fights  the 
battles  of  life  under  a  Leader,  and  Mas- 
ter, and  Friend,  whom  he  follows,  and 
loves,  and  obeys,  and  in  whom  he 
trusts  and  triumphs. 

TEE  0BZTI08  AND  E00LSSIA8TES. 

By  Rev.  J.  Blount  Chebhirb, 
Jr.,  D.D.  [Episcopal],  Bishop  OF 
NoBTH  Carolina. 

Ihe  words  cf  the  prMcher,  ihe  9on  of 
David,  ktnff  in  Jerusalem.  Vanity 
qf  vanities,  saith  the  preacher,  vanity 
of  vanities;  all  is  vanity. — Ecclesias- 
tes  i.  1,  2. 

Thb  critics  who  say  that  Ecclesiastes 
was  not  written  by  King  Solomon  have 
but  slight  foundation  for  their  criti- 
cisms. 

The  objection  of  these  critics,  that 
the  book  is  full  of  strange  phrases, 
contradictions,  and  words  foreign  to 
the  Hebrew  language,  is  answered  by 
referring  to  the  fact  that  Solomon 
wrote  in  the  time  when  he  bad  extend- 
ed commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
which  well  explains  why  he  wrote  in 
that  way. 

The  objection  that  the  book  is  too 
pessimistic  and  shows  discontent,  when 


it  should  have  reflected  Solomon's 
great  wealth,  is  answered  by  show- 
ing that  the  pessimism  of  Solomon  is 
closelv  coupled  with  the  statement  that 
wealth  and  all  that  wealth  and  earthly 
pleasure  can  give  can  not  convey  hap- 
piness to  the  possessor  thereof. 

The  objections  are  thus  really  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  its  Solomonic  author- 
ship. 

FOWEB  OF  A  8AVI0B. 

By  S.  J.  Niccolls,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
[Prebbtterian],  St.  Loxtis,  Mo. 

And  Jesus  said.  All  power  is  given  to  me 
in  heaven  and  on  eor^/t.— Matthew 
xxviii.  18. 

We  are  all  interested  In  men  of 
power.  The  strong  man,  the  man 
who  has  ability  to  help,  defend,  or 
save  others,  and  uses  it,  is  sure  not 
only  to  attract  our  admiration,  but  to 
secure  for  himself  the  place  of  leader. 
Other  men  become  his  followers.  The 
world  wants  men  of  power,  for  it  is  in 
sore  need.  It  groans  under  the  burden 
of  ills  which  it  can  not  throw  oft,  and 
cries  for  a  strong  delivery.  Part  of 
this  burden  is  composed  of  physical 
evils,  such  as  sickness,  pain,  poverty, 
and  oppression.  There  are  also  those 
evils  which  spring  from  the  state  of 
our  minds  and  hearts,  the  sad  fruits  of 
ignorance  and  sin.  From  some  cause, 
the  whole  race  lieth  in  wickedness,  and 
so  is  full  of  misery,  nor  has  it  in  all 
the  past  been  able  to  deliver  itself.  It 
is  this  sense  of  need,  this  universal 
consciousness  of  weakness  and  depend- 
ence, that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
instinct  of  hero-worship. 

This  morning  I  come  to  tell  you  of 
the  power  of  Christ,  His  power  to 
save  and  exalt  men.  The  claim  whidi 
He  makes  for  Himself  is  certainly  a 
most  startling  one—that  Jesus,  who 
was  bom  in  a  stable  and  cradled  in  a 
manger,  who  lived  a  life  of  poverty, 
who  had  no  wealth,  no  armies,  whose 
followers  were  a  little  company  of 
humble  men  and  women ;  that  .lesus, 
whose  life  outwardly  was  one  of  seem- 
ing weakness,  and  who  was  betrayed 
and  put  to  death  as  a  malefactor  by  His 
enemies,  says :  "  All  power  is  given  to 
me  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  **  The  sov- 
ereignty of  kings  and  emperors,  of 
wairiors  and  men  of  science,  wise  to 
control  the  forces  of  nature,  is  pettv 
and  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
this.  Jesus  claims  absolute  rule  over 
all  the  forces  and  agencies  of  the  uni- 
verse, both  materiiu  and  immaterial^ 
rational  and  irrationaL 
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Once,  when  four  men  carried  a  poor 
paralytic  into  the  presence  of  Christ, 
seekine  a  cure,  Jesus  said :  ^  Son,  be  of 
ffood  cheer ;  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee. " 
How  irrelevant,  how  far  off  from  the 
sufferer's  need,  does  this  answer  seem 
at  first  sight.  Had  they  not  come  for 
bodily  healing?  And  yet  the  answer 
met  the  man's  truest,  deepest  need. 
Christ  saw  the  black  source  of  all  his 
trouble,  and,  like  a  wise  physician, 
deals  with  the  man  accordingly. 

There  are  two  essential  qualifications 
for  a  Savior  suitable  for  us.  One  is  His 
power  to  save ;  the  other  His  willing- 
ness. Both  of  these  belong  in  perfect 
fulness  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  proofs  of 
His  power  are  not  more  complete  or 
abundant  than  those  of  His  willing- 
ness. To  doubt  His  willingness  is  to 
insult  and  dishonor  Him«  for  He  Invites 
us  to  come  to  Him.  His  gracious  in- 
vitations beam  from  every  page  of  the 
Gospel ;  He  entreats  men  to  come,  as- 
suring them  they  will  not  be  rejected. 
He  stands  pleading  with  outstretched 
arms,  and  more.  He  weeps  when  they 
will  not  come.  Some  of  you  know 
from  experience  both  His  power  and 
His  willingness.  With  overflowing 
hearts  and  with  songs  of  joy  you  praise 
Him  for  what  He  has  aone  for  your 
salvation. 


OOSUNSSS  FATS.* 

By  Bishop  Charles  H.  Fowler, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  [Methodist  Episco- 
pal], Minneapolis,  Minn. 

For  bodily  exercise  proJUeth  little,  but 
qodliness  is  profitable  unto  aU  things, 
hcmng  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come.  —1  Tim- 
othy iv.  8. 

€k>DLiNES8,  the  realization  of  life, 
brought  into  the  soul  through  faith  in 


the  Son  of  God.  The  soul  is  like  old 
Rome,  it  is  approached  by  a  thousand 
roads,  and  along  the  highways  and 
alleyways  the  trumpeter  can  see  the 
train  of  Almighty  God  crowding  in  for 
the  capture  of  the  citadel  to  rea^  con- 
viction. Up  this  street  may  be  seen 
the  cavidry  crowding  to  make  room  for 
the  coming  of  the  kmg. 

Salvation  is  but  as  an  investment. 
We  are  asked.  **What  will  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul?"    €k)dlines8  pays. 

It  is  not  exactly  the  case  of  a  man 
investing  his  own  substance.  It  is  like 
what  you  call  here  in  this  mining  re- 
gion investing  some  one  else's  sub- 
stance. Neither  is  salvation  partial 
investment,  but  adhering  to  it  in  evil 
and  good  report.  It  is  an  out-and-out 
investment.  It  is  no  rose-water  busi- 
ness to  be  a  Christian. 

Let  us  see  what  we  have  to  invest 
We  will  put  first  on  the  catalog, 
self.  Not  so  big,  yet  to  you  this  giv- 
ing of  self  in  wis  bargain  is  of  great 
moment.  Self  has  the  advantage  of 
position.  A  nickel  laid  over  the  eye 
shuts  out  a  thousand  glorious  suns  in 
the  milky  way.  Tou  see  a  stranger 
fall  in  the  streets,  and  you  say,  "  Only 
one  in  a  multitude."  But  wait  until 
the  one  who  falls  on  the  highway  is 
self,  and  it  is  of  great  moment.  The 
most  selfish  thing  is  self,  when  it  sets 
itself  up  in  righteousness.  Self  is  the 
most  difficult  thing  to  put  in  this  bar- 
gain. To  give  up  all  the  luxuries  of 
fife  is  not  the  greatest  part ;  it  is  giv- 
ing up  self.  Angels  looking  down  can 
not  tell  the  rich  from  the  poor  because 
of  self.  A  good  out-and-out  square 
man  would  rather  be  cut  in  pieces  than 
give  up  self ;  yet  the  giving  up  of  self 
is  what  God  wants,  and  if  you  will  but 
surrender  you  can  believe  as  easDy  as 
water  running  down  hiU. 


SUGGESTIVE   THEMES   AND   TEXTS. 


Texts  and  Themes  of  Beoent  Sermons. 

1.  The  Sacredness  of  Personality.  **How 
much  then  is  a  man  better  than  a 
sheep?**— Matthew  xll.  !&  By  Rev.  W. 
W.  Farls,  D.D.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

S.  The  Relation  of  Business  to  Pleasure* 
with  the  Toung.  **Is  the  young  man 
Absalom  8afer--8  Samuel  xrlTi.  80. 
By  Rev.  Dr.  Sims,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

8.  A  Sinful  Reticence.  ••Say  so.**— Psalm 
CTii.  8.  By  T.  DeWltt  l^Omage,  D.D., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

4.  Play  of  Human  Sympathy  In  the  Work  of 
Redemption.    'I  drew  them  with  the 


*  Preached  in  Trinity    Ohuroh,    Denver, 
OoL,  Not.  18BB. 


cords  of  a  man.**— Hoeea  xi.  4.  By 
Prof.  T.  D.  Witherspoon,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Louisville,  Ky. 
6.  The  Foundations  of  Faith.  *'Buthe  said, 
I  am  not  mad.  most  noble  Feetus,  but 
speak  forth  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness.  **— Acts  xxvl.  M.  By  Rev.  J. 
P.  Ferrin,  D.D.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

6.  The  First  Sacrifice  and  the  First  Exile. 

**nnto  Adam  also  and  to  his  wif^  did 
the  Lord  God  make  coats  of  skins  and 
clothed  them.**— Genesis  iii.  21.  By 
Rev.  B.  M.  Palmer,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New 
Orleans,  La. 

7.  Memory  as  an  Element  In  Fotore  Beoi- 

button.  **8on,  remember.**— Luke  xvL 
25.  By  Rev.  H.  H.  Hui^es,  PittidNirK, 
Pa. 
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&  The  Ohristian  Treatment  of  the  Poor. 
'^Blessed  is  he  that  oonsidereth  the 
poor;  the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in 
time  of  trouble.**— Psalm  xl.  1.  B7 
John  H.  Barrows,  D.D.,  Chicago,  IlL 
9.  The  Present  Need  of  Faith.  "^But  some 
doubted.**-Matthew  xxriii.  17.  By 
Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

10.  The  Supreme  Importance  of  Training. 
"Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go;  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  de- 
part from  it**— Proverbs  xxii.  6.  By 
Rev.  O.  P.  Williamson,  D.D.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

It  The  Continuity  of  Christian  Life.  *"  Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day, 
and  forever."- Hebrews  xiii.  8.  By 
Rev.  W.  W.  Davis,  D.D.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

ISL  The  Secret  of  Religious  Sanity.  **  Breth- 
ren, be  not  children  in  understanding: 
howbelt  in  malice  be  ye  children,  but 
in  understanding  be  men."— 1  Corin- 
thians xiv.  90.  By  Rev.  H.  P.  De 
Forest,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Themes  for  Palplt  Treatment. 

1.  Slime-pits  of  Monarchy.  (**And  the  vale 
of  Siddim  was  full  of  slirae-pits;  and 
the  Kings  of  Sodom  and  Gtomorrah  fled 
and  fell  there."— Qen.  xiv.  10.) 

S.  The  Cry  of  the  Human  for  the  Divine. 

SMy  Lord,  if  I  have  found  favor  in 
y  sight,  pass  not  away  from  thy  ser- 
vant.'^Gen.  xviii.  8.) 

8.  The  Communism  of  Grace.  CAnd  it 
shall  be,  if  thou  go  with  us,  yea,  it 
shall  be,  that  what  goodness  the  Lord 
shall  do  unto  us,  the  same  will  we  do 
unto  thee."— Num.  x.  88.) 

4.  The  Economy  of  God— A  Lesson  in  Ad- 
ministration. CAnd  it  came  to  pass, 
when  the  vessels  were  full  that  she 
said  unto  her  son.  Bring  me  yet  a 
vessel;  and  he  said  unto  her.  There  is 
not  a  vessel  more.  And  the  oil  was 
staid."-d  Kings  iv.  6.) 
B.  Spiritual  Devotion  and  Political  Fidel- 
ity. (**And  Jehoida  made  a  covenant 
between  the  Lord  and  the  king  and  the 


people,  that  they  should  be  the  Lord*B 
people;  between  the  king  and  the  peo- 
ple also."— 8  Kings  xi.  177) 

0.  Greatness  as  Seen  of  God.  (And  he 
shall  be  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
and  shall  drink  neither  wine  nor  strong 
drink:  and  he  shall  be  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  from  his  mother *s  womb." 
-Luke  i.  16.) 

7.  The  Voice  of  Defrauded  Labor.  C  Be- 
hold the  hire  of  the  laborers  who 
have  reaped  down  your  fields,  which  is 
of  you  kept  back  by  fraud,  crieth :  and 
the  cries  of  them  which  have  reaped 
are  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of 
Sabaoth."— James  v.  4.) 

a  The  Fate  of  Evil.    ^  And  then  shall  that 

Eit  the]  wicked  be  revealed,  whom  the 
ord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of 
his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with  the 
brightness  of  his  coming."— 2  Thea  iL 

a) 

9.  The  Divine  Hand  in  National  Complica- 
tions. C*In  those  days  the  Lord  began 
to  send  against  Judah  Rezin,  the  king 
of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  the  son  of  Re- 
maliah."— 2  Kings  xv.  87.) 


Baater  Themes. 

10.  The  Historic  Proof  of  the  Resurrection. 

C*To  whom  also  He  showed  Himself 
alive  after  His  passion  by  many  proofs, 
appearing  unto  them  by  the  space  of 
forty  days,  and  speaking  the  things 
concerning  the  kingdom  01  God."— Acts 

11.  Living  Proofs  of  an  Ascended  Christ 

(**And  He  gave  some,  apostles;  and 
some,  prophets;  and  some,  evangelists; 
and  some  pastors  and  teachers.  "^Eph. 
iv.  II.) 

18.  The  Confidence  Based  upon  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  ("Knowing  that  He 
which  raised  up  the  Lord  Jesus,  shall 
raise  up  us  also  by  Jesus,  and  shall 
present  us  with  you."— 8  Cor.  iv.  14.) 

la  The  Spoiler  Spoiled.  C*0  death,  where 
is  tny  sting?  O  grave,  where  Is  thy 
victory  f—l  Cor.  xv.  85.) 


ILLUSTRATION    SECTION. 


HINTS    AT    THE    MEANING    OF    TEXTS. 

[The  **  Hints"  entered  below  with  a  pseudonsrm  and  *  are  entered  in  competition  for  the 
prises  ofl!ered  in  the  November  number  of  Thb  HoMn^Kno  Review  (see  page  476).  Our 
readers  are  asked  to  examine  them  critically  from  month  to  month  in  order  to  be  able  to 
vote  intelligently  on  their  comparative  merits.] 


HINTS  FOB  OHILSBEN'S  SBBICONS. 

k  Qnartet  of  Little  Teaohen. 

There  hefov/r  things  which  are  little  upon 
the  earth,  bvi  they  are  exeeeding  wise. — 
Prov.  XXX.  24. 

Lessons  of  wisdom  In  everything 
which  foMls  the  object  of  its  creation. 
We  are  taught  humility,  and  to  whom 
to  apply  for  knowledge. 


1.  "  The  ants  are  a  people  not  strong, 
yet  they  prepare  their  meat  in  sum- 
mer:" teaching —    * 

1.  Forethought.  2.  Industry.  8. 
Frugality.  4.  Patience.  5.  Perse- 
verance.   6.  Prudence. 

n.  **  The  conies  are  but  a  feeble  folk, 
yet  make  they  their  houses  in  the 
rocks  : "  teaching — 

1.  Not  to  overestimate  our  own 
strength.    2.  To  take   refuge  in  the 
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stronghold  which  God  provides, 
*"  Rock  of  Ages. "    In  the  cleft,  safety. 

in,  **  The  locusts  have  no  king,  yet 
go  forth  all  of  them  by  bands  :**  teach- 
ing— 

1.  Individuality  of  conduct.  2. 
Unitv  of  operation.  8.  Denomination, 
each  for  its  own  band,  all  for  the  com- 
mon good.  4.  Unity  of  aim ;  diversity 
of  organization.  5.  If  God  guides 
them,  Willie  not  care  for  us? 

IV.  *'The  spider  taketh  hold  with 
her  hands  and  is  in  kings'  palaces:" 
teaching— 

1.  When  you  can't  do  much,  do  the 
little  well.  Curious  web  of  fine  tex- 
ture. 2.  Elevate  your  condition. 
Spider  does  not  creep,  but  climbs.  8. 
Lay  hold  on  things  above.  King's 
palace.  Thread  of  faith  around  the 
cross  means  web  of  hope  about  the 
throne.  Cabl.* 

Importance  of  Beginnings. 

For  who  hath  despised  the  day  of  smaU 

things.— Zech.  iv.  10. 

**  Small  things, "  in  the  text,  has  ref- 
erence to  the  times  of  beginnings. 

1.  You  are  beginning  life. 

2.  Your  life  is  to  you  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world. 

8.  The  work  of  your  life  will  be  to 
build  a  character. 

4.  If  you  commence  wrong,  you  will 
have  to  change  or  fail. 

5.  If  you  change  your  plan  you  will 
have  to  tear  down  what  you  have  al- 
ready built,  and  begin  anew. 

6.  The  Word  of  God,  as  explained 
to  you  by  your  teachers,  and  the  Spirit 
of  God  speaking  to  you  through  your 
conscience  will  tell  you  how  to  start. 

Atticus.* 


EINTS  FOB  COtftfUNION  SEBIIONS. 

The  Teaohings  of  Oalvary. 
When  they  were  eome  to  the  place  which 

is  eaUed  Calvary,  there  they  crucified 

Atw.— Luke  xxiii.  83. 

Thbeb  cardinal  truths  we  may  learn 
as  we  gaze  in  contemplation  upon  the 
cross  of  Calvary : 


I.  The  sinfulness  of  man.  Those 
who  put  good  men  to  death  are  evil. 
Calvary,  the  consummation  of  world's 
guilt. 

n.  The  justice  of  God.  Sin  must  be 
atoned  for. 

(1)  Is  it  right  to  make  innocent  suffer 
for  guilty?  No.  But  Christ  not  forced, 
offered  Himself.    **  Not  my  will. " 

(2)  Why  a  hell,  when  Christ  bore 
penalty  of  sin?  Why  suffer  eternally 
when  Christ  suffered  for  them? 

(a)  Christ's  atonement  benefits  only 
those  who  accept  it.  (b)  God,  not  man, 
provided  Calvary's  sacrifice,  {c)  Hell 
for  those  who  reject  Christ. 

(8)  How  could  Christ  redeem  man- 
kind from  eternal  curse  of  broken  law 
when  He  only  suffered  a  few  hours? 

(a)  Must  not  regard  Christ's  phy- 
sical suffering  so  much  as  His  spiritual 
suffering.  {f>)  Little  gold  equals  much 
silver  or  copper.  Christ's  pure  suffer- 
ings equal  longer  sufferings  of  guilty. 
{c)  Was  never  said  the  substitute  for 
justice  would  need  suffer  time-length 
of  man's  punishment  but  guilt-length. 

III.  The  love  of  God.  In  providing 
of  Savior.  •*Whom  we  by  faith  em- 
brace. "  Atonement.* 

Bexnexnl3er  JesuB  Ohxiit. 

This  do  in  remembrance  of  m^.— Luke 
xxii.  19. 

We  build  monuments  in  memory ipf 
the  great  and  good.  Many  persons 
well  worth  remembering  have  passed 
through  this  world, — patriarchs,  pro- 
phets, apostles,  martyrs,  reformers,  etc. 
But  here  is  one  in  the  story  of  man- 
kind who  towers  above  them  all,  the 
God-man,  Jesus  Christ. 

It  was  He  who  on  the  night  of  His 
betrayal  took  bread  and  wine,  gave 
thanks,  asked  the  disciples  to  partake 
saying:  ''This  do  in  remembrance  of 
me." 

Remember 

His 

Riches, 

Poverty, 

Holy  life. 

Atoning  death, 

Intercession  in  heaven. 

Coming  to  judge  the  world. 

Alex.* 
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BINTS  FOB   FVNEEAL   SBBXOVS. 

.God  in  Sorrow. 
'*Lo^  I  am  come  unto  thee  in  a  thick 
ettnMf.  "—Exodus,  xix.  9. 

'  The  Israelites  had  but  just  come 
from  Egypt  where  God  had  shown 
himself  in  tragic  power.  They  had 
now  stopped  at  Sinai  to  organize  and 
learn. 

I.  Why  did  God  come  in  thick 
cloud? 

1.  **  A  thick  cloud  probably  foretold 
storm,  and  a  severe  storm  always 
makes  men  serious.  Men  never  swear 
nor  sin  as  much  when  the  lightnings 
are  flashing. 

d.  €k>d  wanted  to  hide  Himself :  He 
came  with  a  message,  not  to  be  seen. 

8.  There  was  only  the  sign  of  a 
storm :  no  real  storm.  God  was  in  the 
cloud.    As  Elijah  at  Horeb. 

n.  When  sorrow  comes  we  see  a 
storm.    Why  does  God  permit  sorrow? 

1.  Borrow  makes  us  serious:  men 
solemn,  quiet  in  presence  of  death. 

2.  In  sorrow  God  is  hid ;  but  His 
message  is  plain.  We  can't  always  see 
God  in  the  sorrow.  The  message  al- 
ways is:  ** Prepare  to  meet  thy  God." 

8.  In   sorrow   only   the   sign  of  a 
storm.    No    storm    to   the    Christian 
heart.    Christ  says  "  Peace,  be  still. " 
^___  Jabez.* 

Is  there  a  Future  Life? 
Jf  a  man  die  ehaU  he  live  againf—Sob. 
xiv.  14. 

Importance  of  this  question.  Every- 
thing founded  upon  it.  Capable  of 
satisfactory  answer. 

I.  There  is  possibly  an  immortal 
life.  Nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrine  in  philosophy  or  science. 

n.  Most  probably  there  is  such  a 
life.    This  is  shown  by 

1.  Nature  and  constitution  of  the 
soul. 

2.  Capabilities  of  the  soul  for  end- 
less improvement. 

8.  Man's  immortal  desire  for  spirit- 
ual happiness. 
4.  Universal  belief  in  a  future  life. 


6.  Inequality  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, a  strong  presumptive  proof  of  a 
future  state  of  conscious  existence. 

III.  There  will  certainly  be  a  future 
life. 

1.  Indicated  by  reason. 

2.  Inferred  from  science. 
8.  Deduced  from  history. 

4.  Declared  by  Christ  and  His  apos- 
tles. 

5.  Proven  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt 
when  Jesus  arose—"  the  first  fruits.  " 

Hbrmon.* 


HINTS  FOB  lIISOELLANEOnS 
SEBXONS. 

The  Sabbath-Sohool  Scythe. 
Put  ye  in  thesiekUfor  the  harvest  is  ripe, 
—Joel  iii.  13. 

Scythe  represents  teacher.  There 
must  be— 

1.  GoodMetal.— Must  be  very  best 
steel,  cuts  over  smooth  and  rough 
ground,  in  tangled  undergrowths. 
Teacher  must  have  qualities :  hardness, 
tenacity,  durability,  some  elasticity, 
and,  possibly,  high  polish.  Christ  ex- 
ample.   Patient,  etc. 

2.  Good  Shape.— Not  too  straight 
in  back,  nor  too  much  bend,  even,  reg- 
ular sweep.  Shaped  by  love  to  Christ 
and  man. 

8.  Free  from  Flaws.— Weak  spots 
spoil  usefulness.  Trip  and  throw 
reaper.  Uneven  edges  bad.  Some 
parts  grind  out  faster  than  others. 

4.  Keen  Edge.— Unless  sharp  la- 
borer tires.  Best  whetstone,  Bible. 
Best  scythe  sometimes  dull;  to  keep 
sharp  study  Bible  history,  chronology, 
example. 

5.  Well  Tempered.— In  fires  kin- 
dled by  Holy  Spirit.  Then  chilling 
plunges  harden  to  true  temper.  Must 
never  show  red.    Keep  i  t  under  control. 

6.  Well  Hung.- Hung  in  too  close 
with  selfish  aims,  can  not  gather  all  it 
cuts.  Hung  out  too  far,  pomt  buries  in 
soil.  Too  diffuse  matter,  never  strikes 
home.  Hunff  too  high,  shoots  over 
heads  of  scholars  and  leaves  them 
standing  in  unsightly  tufts,  ungath- 
ered  and  untaught.    N"ova  Scotla.* 
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Toward  FerfeotioxL 

Not  aatho  1  had  alreadi/  cUtained,  etther 
were  aXready  perfect :  but  I  follou> 
qfter,  if  that  I  may  apprehend  that 
for  tohieh  also  I  am  apprehended  of 
Cfhrist  Jesus,  ^.—Phil.  iii.  1^14. 

(1)  PAUii,  now  broken  physically, 
does  not  indulge  in  past  recollections 
as  is  natural  for  the  infirm  and  aged, 
but  looks  with  glorious  hope  into  the 
future  and  presses  forward. 

(2)  Grecian  foot-race  selected  by 
Paul  to  illustrate  the  believer's  life. 
Perfection  the  goal. 

I.  Paul's  sense  of  present  imperfec- 
tion. 

1.  We  can  occupy  common  ground 
with  him  here. 

2.  Utility  of  such  conviction. 

(1)  Necessary  to  progress  in  any- 
thing.   (2)  Especially  in  Christian  life. 

II.  His  insatiable  ambition  for  high- 
er things.  Illustrate  anxious  restless- 
ness of  the  racer.  Our  ambition  must 
reach  out  for  honors  in  eternity.  Matt. 
V.  19. 

ni.  His  determined  pressing  for- 
ward. 

1.  Strong  figure  in  th*e  text  {hreicrei- 
v6fuvoc—Tesch\Dg  out  after) . 

2.  Forgetting  things  behind. 

(1)  Innocence  of  childhood  for  virtu- 
ous strength  of  manhood.  2)  Dreams 
of  youth  for  realities  of  maturity.  (8) 
Past  errors  for  present  successes. 

IV.  His  brightly  burning  hope  of 
accomplishing  that  for  which  he  was 
taken  hold  of  by  Christ.  Paul  wrote 
Phil.  ii.  12,18.  Let  there  be  inscribed 
on  the  Christians'  banner  but  one  ^Ex- 
celsior."  See  Longfellow's  "Excel- 
sior." NOBTH  FOBK.* 


HINTS   FOB   BEVZVAL   SBBXONS. 

The  Seoent  uid  the  Vile. 

Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  the  publicans 
and  the  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of 
Ood  btfore  yat4.— Matt.  xxi.  81. 

Pharisees,  etc.,  professed  to  do  the 
will  of  God  and  did  not  do  it;  pub- 


licans and  harlots  by  their  wickedness 
first  refused,  then  repented. 

I.  Text  is  a  perplexing*  statement, 
that  is,  at  first  glance  or  in  a  superfi- 
cial view. 

1.  Perplexing  as  to  hearers  and 
classes  mentioned. 

(1)  Hearers.  Directed  at  Pharisees 
and  their  followers.  "Righteousness'* 
was  their  profession.  Should  the  de-- 
spised  oppressors  and  inhabitants  of  the 
slums  precede  them  into  the  kingdom? 

(2)  Publicans  and  harlots.  Publi- 
cans hated  by  Jews  (illustrate  revenue 
ofiicers  in  ''moonshine  districts"). 
Harlots  in  eyes  of  Phariseeism.  No 
hope  for  them  nor  attempts  made  to 
save  them.  Strange  that  these  go  first 
into  the  kingdom. 

2.  Perplexing  in  light  of  superficial 
morality.  Detail  Phariseeism.  Much 
doctrine,  little  religion.  Ritualism 
gone  to  seed  (Luke  xi.  42;  Matt.  vi. 
20.) 

n.  Tet  a  true  statement. 

1.  In  line  with  Christ's  teachings. 
(1)  Parable  of  the  two  sons.     (2) 

His  actions,  (a)  Call  of  Levi  (Mark 
ii.  14).  (b)  Woman  who  was  a  sinner 
(Lukevii.  86-60). 

2.  Accords  with  philosophy  of  salva- 
tion. 

(1)  Futilityofworks(Rom.  iii.  10). 
(2).  Righteousness  by  faith  (Rom.  L 
16,  17).  NoBTH  Fork.* 

Van's  Fart-Ood's  Fart. 

Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling.  For  it  is  Ood  which 
worketh  in  you  both  to  wiU  and  to  do  of 
his  good  pleasurc—Phih  ii  12. 

Apparent  paradox.  No  conflict. 
Partnership.  True  in  natural  world. 
God  and  man  work  together  in  science, 
invention,  discovery,  etc.  True  in 
spiritual  world. 

I.  Man's  part: 

(a)  To  think.  Mind  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  in  control.  Responsible. 
(b)  To  investigate,  or  seek.  He  must 
do  that  in  getting  education,  profes- 
sion, fortune.    Religion  most  impor- 
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tant  (e)  To  give  up  sin.  He  alone 
can  do  that,  (d)  To  believe.  Doctor 
can't  take  medicine  for  sick  man.  {e) 
To  do  right. 

n.  God's  part: 

(a)  To  convict.  He  is  working  on 
man  to  get  him  to  think.  Word,  Spirit, 
Church.  (6)  To  forgive.  No  priest 
can  do  that.  God  wants  to  pardon  man, 
and  is  working  to  that  eifA,  (c)  To 
convert.  The  Spirit's  power,  (d)  To 
furnish  grace. 

in.  Cooperation.  God  working  in 
man,  to  make  man  willing  to  do  God's 
good  pleasure.  Wherefore,  let  every 
man  do  his  part.  Amebica.* 

The  Double  Question. 

Fbr  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  gain  the 

whole  teorld,  and  Joes  hie  own  eout;  or 

what  thaU  a  man  give  in  eaochcmge  for 

AitfAm//— Matt.  zvi.  26. 

In  the  original  Greek  there  seems  to 

be  an  indication  that  Christ  here  asks 

two  distinct  questions  from  two  wholly 

different  points  of  view  ;  one  from  the 

point  of  view  of  the  present  before  the 


soul  is  eternally  lost ;  the  other  from 
the  point  of  view  of  eternity  after  it  is 
lost. 

1.  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if 
(here)  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world 
at  the  cost  of  his  soul? 

2.  What  shall  a  man  give  (in  the 
other  world)  to  buy  back,  or  redeem, 
his  soul  (after  it  has  been  lost)  ? 

Two  Olasses  of  Sins. 
Luke  XV.  11-82. 
Pabablb  of  the  Prodigal. 

I.  Sins  of  the  body— the  Prodigal 
Son. 

II.  Sins  of  the  disposition— the  El- 
der Brother. 

ffUPiTOUiu  iDOhtuu* 
1  Corinthians  xiii 
Wb  may  divide  the  chapter  into 
three  parts.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
short  chapter,  we  have  love  contrasted ; 
in  the  heart  of  it,  we  have  love  ana- 
lyzed ;  toward  the  end,  we  have  love 
defended  as  the  supreme  gift.— .FViom 
Henry  Drummond, 


SIDE   LIGHTS   FROM   SCIENCE   AND   HISTORY. 


UaHTS  ON  SOBXFTUBAL  TBUTHS. 
FBOX  EEOENT  SOIENOB  AND 
EXST0B7. 

By  Rhv.  Geo.  V.   Reichbl,   Ph.D., 
Bbockport,  N.  Y. 

Dangers   fbom    the  WANDERma 

AND  IrRBSPONSIBLB.      "LiKB  A  WAYB 
OP  THE  SEA  DBIVEN  WITH   THE   WIND 

AND  tossbd"  (James  i.  6). 

The  theme  has  a  good  illustration  in 
the  many  derelicts  which  to-day  are 
drifting  aimlessly  upon  the  high  seas, 
a  constant  menace  to  the  interconti- 
nental commerce  of  the  world.  The 
United  States  Hydrographic  Office  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  issues  a  monthly 
chart  for  mariners,  upon  which  is  indi- 
cated as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained, 
the  course  of  every  ocean  derelict. 
The  Immense  distance  over  which  these 
dismasted  and  abandoned  vessels  wan- 


der is  surprising.  According  to  one  of 
these  recent  charts,  the  derelict  Fan- 
nie E.  Wolston,  which  has  been  left  to 
drift  upon  the  sea  for  over  five  years 
past,  has  traveled  somewhat  more  than 
ten  thousand  miles.  Another  derelict, 
in  a  period  of  about  twenty  months, 
traveled  about  thirty-flve  hundred 
miles  before  she  was  destroyed.  Still 
another  floated  about  for  nearly  a  year, 
passing  in  its  wayward  course  over 
five  thousand  miles.  All  these  ships 
had  cargoes  of  heavy  lumber,  which 
explains  their  long  existence  above 
water,  the  lumber  keeping  them  afloat 
even  in  the  midst  of  severest  storms. 
Eventually,  every  derelict,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  ocean  currents,  is  carried  into 
the  Sargasso  Sea,  better  known  as  a 
portion  of  the  North  Atlantic.  Hap- 
pily, this  sea  is  far  remote  from  the 
usual  lines  of  steamer  travel,  and  sail- 
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ing  vessels  carefully  avoid  it.  While 
wandering  over  the  ocean,  however,  the 
derelict  is  a  serious  menace  of  life  and 
property.  

**  A  Child  a  Hundred  Tears  Old" 
(See  Isa.  Ixv.  20).— While  reading  this 
passage  a  few  days  ago  and  trying  to 
imagine  what  a  child  a  hundred  years 
old  would  appear  to  be,  we  came  inci- 
dentally to  the  notice  of  the  following 
in  the  columns  of  the  Times  and  Hegister: 

''The  most  remarkable  instance  of 
age  development  is  said  to  be  recorded 
by  the  French  Academy,  in  1729.  It 
was  a  boy,  six  years  of  age,  5  feet  6 
inches  in  height.  At  the  age  of  five 
years,  his  voice  had  changed,  while  at 
six  he  was  wearing  a  beard  and  had 
the  appearance  of  a  man  of  thirtv. 
He  possessed  great  physical  strength, 
and  could  easily  carry  bags  of  grain 
weighing  two  hundred  pounds!  His 
decline  was  at  once  very  marked,  set- 
ting in  between  his  seventh  and  eighth 
year.  After  passing  his  eighth  birth- 
day, his  hair  and  beard  became  gray ; 
at  ten  he  tottered  in  his  walk,  his 
teeth  fell  out,  and  his  hands  became 
palsied  ;  at  twelve,  he  died,  with  every 
outward  sign  of  extreme  old  age.  ^ 

What  a  repulsive  picture  this  account 
brings  before  us.  Of  course,  nothing 
of  this  character  is  even  hinted  at  in 
the  words  of  Isaiah.  The  prophet's 
thought  is  undoubtedly  rather  that  of 
an  almost  perpetual  youth,  as  expressed 
in  the  **  child,  a  hundred  years  old. " 

"  By  the  breath  of  God  frost  is 
given"  (Job  XXX vii.  10).— By  the  time 
this  is  in  print,  the  frosts  of  winter  wi  Jl 
have  disappeared,  and  we  shall  be  en- 
joying the  glad,  warm,  summer  days 
in  their  first  freshness.  "Yet, "  says 
Henry  W.  Brown,  "when  Jack  Frost 
draws  his  beautiful  ferns  and  flowers 
on  the  window  pane,  who  has  not  often 
wished  that  this  exquisite  work  could 
became  permanent?"  It  will  be  inter- 
esting, therefore,  to  the  professional, 
as  well  as  to  the  amateur,  photographer 
to  know  that  it  can  be  made  perma- 
nent, and  far  more  distinct  than  Jack 
Frost  ever  painted  them,  yet  with  all 
the  beauty  of  every  line  and  curve  that 
is  found    in   the    original.     But   one 


must  enter  into  copartnership  with 
the  frost  king  himself,  to  attain  the 
desired  end.  It  is  accomplished  by 
the  old  wet-plate  process.  Here  is  the 
secret: 

"  The  glass  plate  is  flowed  with  collo- 
dion and  immersed  in  the  sensitizing 
nitrate-of -silver  bath  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. When  removed  from  the  Iwith,  it 
is  put  in  |he  li^ht-tight  plateholder 
and  placed  where  it  will  freeze.  While 
frozen,  it  is  placed  in  the  camera,  fo- 
cused on  a  white  screen,  and  developed 
in  the  usual  wet-plate  way.  The  plate 
should  be  kept  frozen  till  the  devel- 
oper is  poured  on.  Beautiful  border 
negatives  can  be  made  in  this  manner, 
and  no  two  pictures  quite  alike.  To 
produce  different  effects,  the  holder, 
when  laid  out  to  freeze,  should  be 
placed  sometimes  on  end,  sometimes  on 
the  side,  and  at  other  times  on  the  face 
flat  down.  The  plate  does  not  require 
very  thorough  draining  when  removed 
from  the  bath.  Time  of  exposure  in 
the  camera  will  be  governed  to  suit  the 
artist's  taste.  Of  course,  a  long  ex- 
posure gives  flat  pictures.  We  have 
made  negatives  in  one  or  two  seconds 
that  gave  prints  as  distinct  as  a  pen- 
and-ink  sketch  on  white  paper.  We 
tried  it  without  the  use  of  the  camera 
by  a  slot  admitting  a  streak  of  white 
light  into  the  dark  room.  The  frozen 
sensitized  plate  was  passed  across  the 
beam  of  light  and  developed  as  usual, 
but  the  result  was  not  as  good  as  in  the 
camera. " 


LIKNINaS  FOB  TEAOHEBS  FSOX 
NATUBE  AND  LIFE  ZN  THE 
OBXENT. 

By  Rev.    D.  D.  Moore,  M.A,, 
M.R.A.8.,  Pbnang,  Malata. 

The  Parasites  all  Right.— In 
one  of  his  works  Jules  Verne  has 
this  sentence  in  reference  to  a  noble 
character,  ''He  liked  to  feel  he  could 
nourish  this  parasite  plant  from  the 
superabundance  of  his  own  life,  and 
cause  it  to  flourish  and  blossom  beside 
him. "  I  gloated  over  that  passage  by 
Jules  the  Wonderful,  for  I  was  feeling 
indignant  over  the  scandals  being  cir- 
culated about  our  lovely  friends,  the 
parasites.  Because  some  wretched  hu- 
man folks  were  too  slothful  for  work; 
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and  living  on  other  people's  brains 
and  substance,  innocent  nature  must  be 
ransacked  for  pictures  of  these  culprits. 
80  the  parasite  was  hit  upon  because 
he  seemed  to  be  a  drinker-in  of  ready- 
made  life.  The  demoralized  sponger 
we  are  told  is  like  a  parasite,  ergo  a 
parasite  is  a  worthless  culprit,  a  bloated 
robber  in  nature.  Then  the  human  evil- 
doer must  be  warned  and  frightened. 
80  an  imaginary  catastrophe  is  thought 
out  for  the  poor  hermit-crab,  or  the 
finely  domiciled  orchid,  and  the  moral- 
izer  cries  out,  Turn  away  from  your 
parasitism,  or  the  fate  of  the  crab  and 
the  orchid  will  be  yours.  All  this  is 
unworthy  and  absurd  I  The  crab,  and 
the  orchid,  and  their  many  relations 
have  done  no  wrong.  They  are  all 
right,  just  where  nature  put  them,  and 
doing  what  she  bids  them,  and  receiv- 
ing her  blessing.  Human  sloth  and 
misconduct  must  be  warned  under 
other  analogies  than  these,  if  analo- 
gies are  needed.  Come  and  gaze  up  at 
the  heights  of  our  mighty  trees  in  the 
mid-tropical  jungles.  Behold  the  mar- 
velous parasite  growth, — orchids  splen- 
didly imitating  scorpions,  butterflies, 
bees ;  orchids  of  unimagined  forms  ex- 
uding all  around  their  rare  perfumes. 
What  if  they  do  drink  in  ready-made 
sap  from  these  giant  trees  I  The  trees 
are  all  the  better  for  the  loss  of  their 
superabundant  life,  and  the  parasites 
digest  the  sap,  and  convert  it  into  the 
most  graceful  forms  and  sweetest  per- 
fumes of  which  nature  is  capable. 
And,  the  trees,  their  big  brothers,  look 
as  if  they  liked  to  feel  they  can 
nourish  these  fair  glories  out  of  the 
overflow  of  their  own  strength.  In 
instances  and  degrees,  too,  human 
parasitism  is  all  right.  A  strong  broth- 
er supporting  a  weak  one  out  of  his 
own  excelling  gifts,  nourishing  and 
holding  up  the  vacillating  one,  is  al- 
ways a  good  sight  to  see.  Many  a  hu- 
man creature  is  too  deficient  in  organ- 
ism to  stand  alone.  Qod  gives  him  one 
mighty  to  ding  to,  and  the  giver  is 
blest  as  well  as  the  receiver.  Yea, 
and  are  we^not  all  the  parasites  of  love? 


Social  Straits.— **  Who  art  thou 
that  judgest?" 

"The  greatest  of  these  (virtues)  is 
love, "  therefore  the  greatest  of  vices  is 
uncharity. 

The  man  of  India  who  crosses  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  for  the  land  beyond  be- 
comes an  outcast,  or,  in  the  language  of 
India,  loses  his  caste.  The  passing 
over  the  ^  dark  water,  **  as  it  is  called, 
alienates  him  from  his  society.  Even 
should  he  return  to  his  native  land  the 
obloquy  continues  to  rest  upon  him, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  him,  unless  able 
to  richly  bribe  the  temple,  to  win  back 
his  forfeited  status.  All  this  sounds 
foolish  and  pitiable  enough  when  pred- 
icated of  our  Aryan  brothers.  But 
are  the  generality  of  Christians  any 
bettei?  What  a  number  of  Bays  of 
Bengal  socially  have  we,  which  if  a 
man  ''dare  or  have  the  misfortune  to 
cross, "  he  is  lost  forever  from  a  social 
standpoint.  A  man  or  a  woman  does 
one  thing  wrong  or  doubtful,  and 
straightway  the  unfortunate  is  ostra- 
cised, condemned  outright  and  alto- 
gether, no  matter  how  Heaven  pardons 
and  regenerates  him,  and  for  all  time 
the  joys  and  rights  of  good  fellowship 
are  forbidden  to  him.  One  defect  or 
one  doubtful  surmise  is  magnified  and 
elaborated  and  made  to  cast  a  baleful 
light  over  his  whole  character.  The 
ninety  and  nine  good  points  are  winked 
at,  and  the  one  bad  or  doubtful  point 
is  made  the  center  of  vision.  Some- 
times a  single  eccentricity  or  one  trick 
of  manner  is  made  the  occasion  of 
offense  and  exclusion,  we  forgetting 
that  as  we  judge  we  shall  be  judged. 
Yea,  the  censorious  ones,  most  to  be 
pitied  for  the  natural  and  spiritual 
penalties  of  uncharity,  are  bitter  and 
relentless, — a  wo  of  woes. 


This  world  is  only  a  rehearsal  for 
eternity.  Some  hearts  are  preparing 
for  the  wailings  of  the  damned. 
Others,  attuned  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
are  rehearsing  the  oratorios  or  heaven. 
Into  those  celestial  choirs  shall  be  ad- 
mitted only  those  who  by  penitence 
and  faith  have  learned  the  new  "song 
of  Moses  aivd  the  Lamb. " — T,  L,  Cfuyler^ 
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szsi  LiasTs  VFOsr  the  bible. 

AND  BABL7  0HBZSTZANIT7 
FBOIC  THE  STITBT  OF  ANOZENT 
COINS. 

Bt    Rey.     Jeremiah    Zimmerman, 
Btracuse,  N.  T. 

Coins  of  the  Hbrodb  with  Qrbbk 
Inscriptions.— Herod  the  Great,  who 
did  80  much  to  foster  Greek  culture, 
substituted  Greek  for  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tions on  Jewish  coins;  but  tliat  he 
might  not  offend  the  Jews  he  refrained 
from  placing  bis  own  image  on  his 
coins,  but  employed  some  simple  de- 
vice instead.  The  correctness  of  writ- 
ing his  name  is  determined  by  his 
coins,  which  invariably  give  ^UpoifK 
instead  of  ^RptM^iK  as  some  writers  have 
held. 

The  coin  of  Herod  Antipas,  the  te- 
trarch  of  Galilee,  has  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest,  for  it  was  before  this 
ruler  that  Pilate  sent  Jesus  for  exami- 
nation ;  but  our  Savior  returned  no  an- 
swers to  his  questions,  ''and  Herod 
with  his  men  of  war  set  him  at  naught, 
and  mocked  him,  and  arrayed  him  in  a 
gorgeous  robe  and  sent  him  again  to 
Pilate."  Christ  knew  Herod's  char- 
acter, and  once  described  him,  when, 
in  reply  to  the  Pharisees  who  came  to 
inform  him  that  Herod  would  kill  him, 
he  said,  **  Go  ye  and  tell  that  fox.  Be- 
hold I  cast  out  devils.  "  His  crimes  are 
well  known,  for  he  no.t  only  married 
Herodias,  his  brother  Philip's  wife,  but 
beheaded  John  the  Baptist  for  reprov- 
ing him  of  his  sin. 

On  the  coins  of  Herod  Philip  11. 
struck  at  Cesarea  Philippi,  we  have 
the  portraits  of  Augustus  and  Ti- 
berius, a  bold  innovation,  tho  remote 
from  Jerusalem,  and  which  must  have 
been  a  serious  offense  to  the  devout 
Jews :  since  it  was  a  violation  of  their 
law  to  have  the  representation  a  liv- 
ing thing.  But  this  did  not  trouble 
the  religious  scruples  of  Philip,  who 
was  far  more  concerned  about  methods 
to  please  his  emperor. 

On  a  coin  of  Agrippa  I.,  struck 
after  the  death  of  our  Lord,  the  title 


^i^KAI£AP  (Caesar's  friend)  appears. 
It  reminds  us  of  the  threat  uttered  by 
tlie  Jews  at  the  trial  of  Jesus,  when  Pi- 
late sought  to  release  Him :  "If  thou 
let  this  man  go  thou  art  not  Cssar's 
friend."  It  is  a  striking  illustration 
from  numismatic  testimony  of  the  pre- 
valence of  that  expression  which  Jesus 
heard  on  the  occasion  of  his  trial 
Agrippa  placed  the  portrait  of  Cali- 
gula on  some  of  his  coins,  and  we 
can  imagine  how  hateful  this  must 
have  been  to  the  Jews,  who  abhorred 
the  man  who  ordered  his  own  statue  to 
be  placed  in  the  temple  in  Jerusalem. 

In  vain  did  Petronius,  the  governor 
of  Syria,  endeavor,  while  the  statue 
was  being  made  in  Sidon,  to  persuade 
the  representative  Jews  to  yield  to  the 
demand,  tho  he  was  besieged  by  a  great 
host  of  men,  women  and  children  who 
implored  him  to  prevent  the  horrible 
sacrilege.  He  appealed  to  the  em- 
peror to  repeal  the  order,  but  without 
success.  Then,  in  desperation,  thou- 
sands of  Jews  flocked  together  at  Ti- 
berius, and  for  forty  days  entreated 
Petronius  not  to  enforce  the  imperial 
command.  Again  he  wrote  to  Rome, 
but  Caligula,  incensed  at  his  failure  to 
obey  his  commands,  ordered  him  to 
take  his  own  life.  Before  the  letter 
came,  however,  he  heard  of  the  assas- 
sination of  the  cruel  and  half -crazed 
emperor,  and  the  Jews  escaped  the  hor- 
rible desecration  of  their  holy  temple. 

What  a  grievous  offense  it  must  hare 
been  to  the  devout  Jews  when  they  saw 
that  Agrippa  had  insulted  their  relig- 
ious sentiments,  and  honored  the  pro- 
fane monster  of  cruelty  and  sacrilege 
by  placing  his  image  on  his  coins  for 
the  people  of  Palestine  I 

He  also  placed  the  effigy  of  Claudius 
on  his  coins,  and  on  a  rare  one,  struck 
A.D.  88-89,  he  gives  us  his  own  por- 
trait. 

On  an  exceedingly  interesting  coin 
of  Agrippa  n.,  struck  in  the  year  58, 
we  have  a  portrait  of  this  ruler  also, 
instead  of  that  of  the  reigning  em- 
peror. This  rare  privilege  he  was 
permitted   to  exercise   for  that  year 
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only.  He  bad  a  remarkable  career, 
bolding  bis  office  52  years,  during  tbe 
successive  reigus  of  ten  emperors, 
Claudius,  Nero,  Galba,  Otbo,  Vitellius, 
Vespasian,  Domitian,  Nerva,  Trajan, 
and  dying  at  tbe  advanced  age  of  100 
at  Rome. 

It  was  in  tbe  year  60,  wben  Paul  was 
beld  as  a  prisoner  by  tbe  Roman  gov- 
ernor at  Cesarea,  tbat  tbis  same 
Agrippa  witb  bis  sister  Bemice  made 
tbe  memorable  visit  to  Festus,  and,  at 
tbe  request  of  tbe  king,  Paul  was 
brougbt  from  tbe  prison  into  tbe  place 
of  bearing  and,  in  tbe  presence  of  tbe 


rulers,  **  cbief  captains,  and  principal 
men  of  tbe  city,"  tbe  great  apostle 
made  bis  great  defense. 

It  gives  an  objective  reality  to  tbat 
scene  and  tbe  cbief  actors,  wben  we 
look  upon  tbe  contemporary  portrait  of 
King  Agrippa,  tbe  very  man  tbat 
Paul  met  face  to  face  wben  be  spoke 
witb  sucb  intense  ardor  of  soul  tbat  be 
migbt  win  tbem  to  Cbrist,  and,  turn- 
ing directly  to  tbe  favorite  ruler,  ez- 
clumed :  **  King  Agrippa,  believest 
tbou  !tbe  propbets?  I  know  tbat  tbou 
believest.*^  Tben  Agrippa  said  unto 
Paul,  ''Almost  tbou  persuadest  me  to 
be  a  Cbristian. " 


HELPS   AND    HINTS,    TEXTUAL   AND   TOPICAL. 
By  Abthub  T.  Piebson,  D.D. 


No  Stresctb  by  Self-Eflbrt. 

Genesis  xzzii. — Tbe  significance  of 
Peniel,  it  would  seem,  was  to  teacb  a 
final  lesson  to  Jacob,  tbat  be  could  get 
no  blessing  by  mere  wrestling  or  self- 
effort. 

22.  Jabbok  gives  tbe  keynote :  it  is 
probably  from  Abak,  wbicb  means  to 
wrestle,  as  tbe  noun,  abak,  means 
dust,  from  tbe  rolling  of  wrestlers  in 
tbe  dust. 

24.  "Jacob  was  left  alone."  Our 
bigbest  experiences  are  always  wben 
left  alone.  Tbe  closet  (Matt.  vi.  6)  is 
tbe  place  wbere  tbe  buman  soul  meets 
Qod  absolutely  alone— if  tbe  dearest 
friend  invades  tbe  secrecy,  separation, 
solitude,  tbe  place  is  no  more  a  closet. 
"Enter  tbou  into  tby  closet"— bow  in- 
tensely singular  and  individual  I 

24,  25.  Jacob  wanted  and  meant  to 
bave  a  new  blessing.  Hitberto  be  bad 
sougbt  and  obtained  everytbing  by  bis 
own  plotting  and  scbeming.  He  bad 
no  conception  of  a  blessing  obtained 
by  defeat  and  in  a  passive  and  recep- 
tive attitude.  In  tbe  scbool  of  God 
tbe  bigbest  gain  comes  by  loss— tbe 
largest  gatberings  by  scatterings. 
And  tbis  tbe  carnal  man  can  not  and 
will  not  see ;  but  tbis  lesson  seems  to 


be  written  large  upon  tbe  very  surface 
of  tbe  narrative. 

Observe  tbe  desperate  determination 
of  Jacob,  tbe  supplanter;  tbe  wrest- 
ling continued  all  nigbt  until  tbe  day- 
break. 

Wben  Jacob  wanted  a  spiritual  bless- 
ing, be  got  it— but  only  at  tbe  point 
wben  be  was  disabled  by  a  dislocated 
tbigb.  A  moment's  tbougbt  will  sbow 
tbat  tbis  disablement  was  significant. 
In  wrestling,  no  part  of  tbe  body  is 
more  depended  on  tban  tbe  tbigb. 
Weakness  bere  makes  impossible  tbe 
maintaining  of  a  firm  footing:  tbe 
main  stress  of  tbe  wrestle  comes  on  tbis 
part  of  tbe  body.  Tbe  instant  tbe 
joint  was  out,  wrestling  became  im- 
possible and  all  tbat  was  left  was  to 
bold  fast  by  tbe  arms.  "  I  will  not  let 
tbee  go. "  It  was  now  no  longer  a 
wrestle,  but  an  embrace.  Jacob  was 
"down, "  and  could  not  get  up,  but  be 
could  bold  on  until  bis  Victor  gave 
bim  a  blessing. 

It  is  scarce  wortb  wbile  to  tarry  over 
wbat  is  bere  obscure  or  doubtful— as 
to  wbo  was  tbe  angel— wbetber  a  cre- 
ated being,  Esau's  guardian  angel,  as 
tbe  Jews  believe,  or  tbe  Logos,  as 
would  seem  from  verses  29,  80. 

Tbe   vital    point   is  deeper  down 
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and  farther  in.  If  we  mistake  not,  it 
lies  in  the  fact  that  no  man  can  re- 
ceive Qod's  strength  while  he  is  strong 
in  himself.  **  My  strength  is  made  per- 
fect in  weakness**  (2  Cor.  xii.  9).  We 
must  learn  to  glory  in  infirmities  if  the 
power  of  Christ  is  to  act  upon  us.  At 
every  stage  of  Jacob's  life  he  had  been 
a  self-seeker.  After  personal  gain, 
emolument,  aggrandizement— he  had 
no  conception  of  any  great  good  apart 
from  his  own  struggle  and  wrestle  for 
it.  And  now,  he  has  carried  even  into 
spiritual  things  the  same  confidence  in 
his  own  effort.  He  knows  only  God 
can  bless,  but  he  expects  to  get  blessed 
by  agonizing  struggle.  And  God  hu- 
mors him,  if  we  may  reverently  say  it. 
He  lets  him  wrestle  and  condescends 
to  wrestle  with  him,  in  a  prolonged 
contest,  as  tho  it  were  man  with  man 
and  neither  strong  enough  to  pre- 
vail. Then  when  the  angel  touched 
the  hollow  of  the  thigh  and  instantly 
dislocated  it,  he  showed  Jacob  how 
easily  at  any  point  he  could  have 
ended  the  struggle  had  he  chosen ;  and 
that,  tho  God  may  condescend  to  such 
a  competition,  man  could  never  pre- 
vail by  his  own  strength  against  the 
will  of  God.  Jacob  carried  out  of  that 
contest  a  dislocated  thigh,  and  went 
from  Peniel  with  a  halting  gait,  which 
it  may  be  he  carried  with  him  to  the 
end  of  his  life  journey,  as  Paul  did  his 
thorn  in  the  flesh,  a  perpetual  reminder 
of  dependence  on  God. 

The  divine  angel  showed  him  God's 
strength  and  his  own  weakness,  and 
that  if  he  prevailed  it  was  only  by  di- 
vine permission. 

28.  The  new  name  **  Israel, "  Prince 
of  El,  seems  closely  cognate  with 
"Sarah"— both  carrying  the  idea  of  a 
leadership  or  princeship  through  con- 
tention. 

The  exact  rendering  is  not  clear.  A 
preferable  translation  seems  to  be : 

**Tbou  with  Ood  hast  had  power— 
And  how  much  more  with  men 
Wilt  thou  prevail." 

But  may  the  lesson  not  really  be  that 
as  he  prevailed  with  God  only  by  self- 


surrender  and  self-sacrifice,  so  he  must 
truly  conquer  among  men,  not  by  sel- 
fish supplanting,  but  by  unselfish  ab- 
negation? 

29.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  similarly 
said  to  Manoah :  Why  askest  thou  after 
my  name,  seeing  it  is  secret  (wonder- 
ful)? 

80.  Peniel  means  Face  of  El,  for  we 
must  not  forget  that  £1  was  the  signi- 
ficant name  whereby  God  revealed  him- 
self to  Jacob  and  which  is  reserved 
in  all  the  combinations— Beth-el-£l- 
Elohe-Israel,  etc. 

82.  We  meet  here  an  interesting  hint 
as  to  the  evidential  value  of  existing 
customs  and  usages.  In  the  absence 
of  written  history,  God  has  stereotyi)ed 
the  records  of  events  in  the  fixed  and 
unifoni)  usages  which  prevaU  in  Orien- 
tal lands,  and  which  can  be  in  no  wise 
accounted  for  unless  they  do  record 
these  events.  The  Lord's  Supper,  for 
instance,  is  absolutely  unaccountable  if 
it  be  not  the  memorial  of  the  actual 
scene  it  perpetuates  and  commemorates. 
And  so  of  the  Passover  meal  before  it. 
it  can  not  be  traced  back  to  any  na- 
tional origin,  if  it  be  not  the  memorial 
and  monument  of  the  event  it  claims  to 
celebrate.  The  Fourth  of  July  observ- 
ance does  not  more  clearly  prove  that 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
actually  promulgated  July  4,  1T76. 

These  current  customs  become  monu- 
ments and  records  of  an  unhistoried 
past.  

Power  of  Unselflsh  Lore. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  an  object 
of  love  which  the  judgment  wholly 
commends,  on  whom  affection  may  be 
lavished  without  the  remonstrance  of 
the  reason.  I  had  a  friend  once  who 
would  have  been  to  me  as  my  own  life 
but  for  one  thing,— he  was  essentially 
selfish,  he  lived  for  self-pleasing,  tho 
his  pleasures  were  not  of  a  low  order ; 
still  essentially  it  was  to  please  himself 
that  he  lived :  and  with  all  his  real 
genius  and  generosity,  there  was  that 
which  I  constantly  saw  and  which  per- 
petually kept  me  from  a  whole-hearted 
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bestowment  of  love.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  man  stands  unique  in  my 
thought  and  remembrance.  There  was 
in  him  a  certain  cleanness— freedom 
from  defilement,  even  of  selfishness. 
His  tongue  was  clean,  his  life  carried 
with  it  the  atmosphere  of  heaven.  I 
felt  I  could  give  him  all  the  love  a  hu- 
man being  could  lawfully  have. 

A  Fixed  Heart. 
0  God,my  heart  isfxed.—Pas\m  cviii.  1. 

A  FixBD  heart  I  What  a  blessing  I 
Compare  the  three  holy  children  (Dan- 
iel iii.  10-18) .  Notice  especially  **  But 
if  not"— if  our  God  gives  no  sign  of 
His  presence  and  power  and  appears 
not  for  our  deliverance — **  be  it  known 
unto  thee,  O  king,  that  we  will  not 
serve  thy  gods,  "  etc.  What  holy  res- 
oluteness, also,  exemplified  by  Daniel 
in  daring  the  lions'  den  for  the  sake  of 
his  God,  and  even  in  his  prayers.  The 
whole  book  of  Daniel  is  an  illustration 
of  a  fixed  heart.  It  contains  six  contests, 
which  are  also  tests,  in  which  the  chil- 
dren of  God  confront  and  contrast  with 
the  children  of  Babylon  and  its  false 
God,  Bel.  In  every  case  the  former 
come  off  triumphant,  and  it  is  by  the 
power  of  a  faith  that  fixes  the  soul  in 
God  and  makes  them  immovable  by 
persuasion  or  threat,  before  flaming 
furnaces  or  fierce  beasts  or  even  fiercer 
men.  

ThreefoU  Aspeot  of  Ood. 

The  only  text  in  the  Bible  that  rep- 
resents God  in  His  threefold  aspect,  as 
Legislative,  Judicial,  and  Executive 
Head  in  His  kingdom,  is  Isaiah  xxxiii. 
32:  "The  Lord  is  our  Judge:  The 
Lord  is  our  lawgiver :  The  Lord  is  our 
King. "  It  will  bear  study.  As  a  law- 
giver He  combines  authority,  wisdom, 
and  holiness  which  insure  a  proper  le- 
gal code ;  as  a  Judge,  He  combines  om- 
niscience, integrity,  and  justice  which 
insure  a  true  decision  ;  and  as  a  King, 
He  represents  omnipotence,  omnipres- 
ence, and  eternity,  so  that  none  can 
evade  the  execution  of  His  decrees.    No 


wonder  He  is  a  terror  to  evil-doers  I 
But  the  same  attributes  make  Him  the 
eternal,  unchangeable,  almighty  Friend 
and  Defender. 
**  He  will  come  and  save  us. " 

Oalling  on  Ood. 

In  preaching  from  the  words,  "  For 
whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  saved, ''Mr.  D.  L. 
Moody  said:  ''Reading  that  text  a 
short  time  ago  it  flashed  on  me  with 
unwonted  power.  There  is  a  wonder- 
ful sweep  in  that  statement,  it  includes 
all  kinds  of  sinners — drunkards,  har- 
lots, adulterers,  blasphemers,  murder- 
ers. Is  it  true,  is  it  possible,  that  the 
time  is  come  when  that  passage  is  to 
be  fulfilled  ?  It  was  a  sort  of  revelation 
to  me,  and  I  began  to  go  back  into 
history  to  find  out  how  and  when  it 
was  to  be  fulfilled.  Several  hundred 
years  before  Paul  penned  that  passage 
Joel  prophesied :  ^  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  that  whosoever  shall  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  delivered. " 
That  was  the  text  from  which  Peter 
preached  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  My 
curiosity  was  further  aroused  and  I  be- 
gan to  read  the  Bible  from  the  begin- 
ning to  find  all  that  bore  on  this  matter, 
and  I  found  that  since  Adam's  time 
no  man  or  woman  called  on  the  name 
of  God  in  truth  and  did  not  find  mercy. 

^  Beginning  with  Genesis  I  found  to 
my  surprise  that  Adam  did  not  call  on 
God  for  mercy.  Had  he  done  so, 
things  might  have  turned  out  differ- 
ently. I  found  that  Cain  never  called 
on  God  for  mercy ;  and  so  along  down 
the  ages  I  found  over  and  over  again 
that  whenever  a  man  did  honestly  call 
on  God  for  mercy  he  found  it.  It  does 
not  matter  how  bad  the  roan  is  or  how 
black  his  sins,  the  result  is  the  same. 
I  suppose  one  of  the  worst  characters 
we  meet  in  Scripture  is  Manasseh.  He 
was  one  of  the  wickedest  kings  that 
Israel  had,  and  his  iniquities  were 
such  that  he  was  considered  one  of  the 
vilest  wretches  on  earth.  And  yet  God 
heard  his  cry,  delivered  him  from 
prison,  and  put  him  back  on  the  throne 
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again.  I  don't  care  how  vfle  and  black 
a  man's  sins  are,  if  be  cries  for  mercy 
be.wiU  find  it.  Qod  deligbteth  in 
mercy.  This  is  the  experience  all 
through  the  Bible.  David  fell  into  the 
darkest  kind  of  sins,  but  he  called  on 
the  Lord,  and  after  he  was  restored  he 
wrote  that  beautiful  82d  Psalm. " 

Opportnnity  Negleotoi. 

There  was  a  time  in  history  when 
an  opportunity  waited  for  the  man,  and 
the  man  failed  to  recognize  the  oppor- 
tunity. With  Christian  disciples  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  centuiy,  when  the  yoke 
of  ceremonialism  had  oegun  to  gall  the 
necks  that  bore  it,  and  the  elaborate 
ritual  growing  up,  and  the  equally 
elaborate  hierarchy  becoming  domi- 
nant, made  God's  people  yearn  for  a 
reformation  which  might  restore  and 
revive  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the 
apostolic  age,  it  was  only  needful  to 
find  some  man  who  would  sound  the 
trumpet  and  rally  the  faithful  to  his 
side.    The  age  furnished  the  man  ca- 

{)acitated  in  every  way  to  become  the 
eader.  He  was  revered  to  the  point  of 
almost  worship ;  he  was  believed  to  be 
at  once  the  purest,  wisest,  holiest  of 
men,  who  mingled  firmness  and  fear- 
lessness with  mildness  and  prudence, 
ability  and  humility.  His  eloquence 
was  commanding,  and  his  piety  con- 
spicuous. His  influence  upon  his 
own  age  can  not  be  well  exaggerated. 


It  was  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  the  destiny 
of  ages  hun^  on  his  decision.  Had  he 
led  the  way  m  reform,  the  Papal  church 
might  have  died  in  infancy.  But  he 
hesitated,  and  then  gave  the  weight  of 
his  character  and  influence  in  favor  of 
the  growing  superstition,  and  from 
that  hour  the  cause  was  lost  and  the 
reformation  waited  from  416  a.d.  to 
1516,  until  Martin  Luther  dared  to  do 
what  Augustine  did  not. 

The  Wltnesi  of  Arabia. 

Pbofbssob  Homhbl,  of  Munich,  a 
foremost  student  of  Babylonian  inscrip- 
tions, writes  to  T?u  Sunday -School  Times 
of  important  discoveries  by  Dr.  Qlaser 
of  ancient  inscriptions  in  Arabia,  which 
seem  to  go  back  to  the  time  of  Moses. 
**  It  is  my  conviction,  ^  says  Professor 
Hommel,  ''that  Arabia  itself  will  fur- 
nish us  the  direct  proofs  that  the  mod- 
em destructive  criticism  of  the  Penta- 
teuch is  absolutely  erroneous.  The  age 
of  the  Minean  inscriptions  runs  paral- 
lel with  that  of  the  so-called  code  of 
the  priests.  If  the  former  are  as  old 
as  Glaser  believes  them  to  be,  and  the 
Arabian  civilization,  as  I  have  proved 
in  m^  flrst  article,  already  existed  at 
the  time  of  Abraham,  then  the  laws  of 
the  prieste  of  Israel  are  also  venr  an- 
cient. The  best  proofs  of  the  histor- 
ical accuracy  of  the  Old  Testament 
traditions  come  more  and  more  from 
without,  from  the  inscriptions  of  the 
surrounding  nations. " 


ILLUSTRATJONS   AND   SIMILES. 


DIVINE    JUSTICE.— There     are    two 

modes  of  weighins:— by  a  pair  of  scales,  aod 
by  the  steelyard.  The  one  seems  more  Just 
than  the  other.  We  see  at  once  the  fairness 
of  weighinii:  in  scales.  It  is  a  simple,  direct 
process,  which  appeals  immediately  to  the 
eye  and  the  Judgment.  But  the  fairness  of 
weighing  by  the  steelyard  is  not  at  once  so 
apparent.  It  is  a  roundabout  process.  It 
requires  calculation.  There  does  not  seem 
at  flrst  sight  to  be  an  equality  of  parts. 
Weight  is  given  in  another  way  than  by 
symmetrical  arrangement.  And  so  much  of 
God^s  weighing  may  seem  to  be  more  by  the 
steelyard  than  by  the  balance.— i?ei;.  Hugh 
MticmiUan  in  7%«  Thinker^  February^  1896, 
p.  184. 

THE  MIBACIiE  OF  CONVERSION.— 

The  greatest  miracle  that  I  know  of,  is  that 
of  my  conversion.  I  was  dead,  and  I  live;  I 
was  olind,  and  I  see ;  I  was  a  slave,  and  I 
am  free:  I  was  an  enemy  of  Qod,  and  I  love 
Him.  Prayer,  the  Bible,  the  society  of 
Christians— these  were  to  me  a  source  of 
profound  ennui  ;  while  now  It  is  the  plea- 
sures of  the  world  that  are  a  weariness  to 
me,  and  piety  is  the  source  of  all  my  Joy. 
Behold  the  miracle  1  and*  if  Ood  has  been 
able  to  work  that  one,  there  are  none  of 
which  He  if  not  oapable.*iU«aKiiid#r  Vin^t, 


NO  DEATH  PREMATURE.  -  Theie 
can  be  nothing  premature  with  God*8  deal- 
ing. He  taught  David  to  silence  that 
thought  with  this  song:  ** My  times  are  in 
thy  Sands.**  Some  seeds  fall  from  the  trees 
in  the  early  springtime;  some  in  the  bright 
summer  days;  some  in  the  autumn ^s  mel- 
lowness; and  some  cling  to  the  boughs  long 
after  winter  has  come,  and  at  last  fall  into 
the  blanket  of  snow,  which  God  sees  is  as 
necessary  to  them  as  the  soft  and  warm  soil 
is  to  other  seeds.  So  He  calls  some  to  drop 
their  mortalitv,  that  it  may  develop  the 
beauty  of  the  Immortal,  in  early  childnood: 
some  in  middle  manhood:  and  some  in  old 
age.  He  **time8**  all  our  coming  and  goins. 
There  can  be  no  premature  death  exoept  as 
we  have  refused  to  make  ourselves  ready  for 
the  grand  change.— J.  M.  LwUow, 

MISTAKEN  SORROW. -Jacob  moaned 
((9en.  zlii.  86) :  **Me  have  ye  bereaved  of  my 
children;  Joseph  is  not;  all  these  things  are 
against  me.**  Would  he  have  moaned  If  he 
had  seen  the  reality?  If  those  old  eyas  oooM 
have  penetrated  across  the  desert,  ne  would 
have  discovered  his  boy  at  the  rlf^t  band  oC 
the  throne  of  Egypt.  Our  tears  flow  because 
our  eyes  do  not  yet  take  in  the  yision  oC 
Christ  at  the  rignt  hand  of  Gk>d,  and  our 
loved  ones  with  Him.-V.  M.  JauUow. 
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TBE  OOITTSNTS  AZTD 1CES8A0E8  OF 
TBS  AP08T0LI0  BZSOOUBSES. 

Bt  the  Hey.  Robert  Wbstly  Peach, 
QuiHCT,  Mass. 

Obigin  akd  Themes. 

A  minute  examination  of  twelve  of 
the  brief  sketches  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  of  discourses  deliyered  by  the 
Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  and  the 
martyr  Stephen  has  been  made,  with 
the  view  to  learn  somewhat  of  the 
method  and  matter  of  Apostolic  preach- 
ing. Peter's  answer  to  the  Sanhedrin, 
recorded  in  the  fourth  chapter,  has  been 
treated  as  the  conclusion  of  his  sermon 
in  Solomon's  Porch.  The  other  dis- 
courses are  hereinafter  specified,  and 
also  cited  by  chapter  and  verse.  The 
readings  of  the  Revised  Version  are 
generally  employed. 

An  examination  of  these  addresses 
shows  that  they  were  all  like  those  of 
Jesus  Himself  in  the  respect  that  they 
were  drawn  from  the  occasion— if  we 
except  that  of  Paul  in  the  synagogue 
at  Antioch,  Pisidia,  and  that  was  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion. 

Peter's  Pentecostal  sermon  explained 
the  marvelous  gift  of  tongues  there 
manifested ;  his  sermon  in  Solomon's 
Porch  explained  the  miracle  of  the 
healing  of  the  lame  man;  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Sanhedrin  was  a  de- 
fense of  his  right  and  duty  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  Stephen's  historic  dis- 
course was  an  elaborate  defense  against 
the  charge  of  blasphemy.  Peter  at 
Cesarea  explained  his  vision  of  the 
sheets  filled  with  all  manner  of  crea- 
tures. Paul,  at  Lystra,  was  vehemently 
declaiming  against  the  proposed  wor- 
ship of  himself  and  Barnabas;  at 
Athens,  he  was  enlightening  the  phi- 
losophers who  wanted  to  know  what 
that  babbler  had  to  say,  and  drawing 
illustration  from  their  altar  to  an  un- 
known god;  at  Miletus,  he  gave  a 
charge  to  the  Ephesian  bishop-elders ; 


before  Felix,  he  explained  his  persecu- 
tion in  the  temple,  which  was  the  cause 
of  his  imprisonment ;  and  in  the  tem- 
ple court,  and  again,  before  Agrippa, 
he  told  of  his  own  conversion. 

Tet  whatever  the  occasion,  every- 
where and  always,  the  Apostles  had 
but  one  theme.  When  Paul  talked  to 
the  ignorant  pagan  Lystrans  or  to  the 
cultured  pagan  Athenians,  or  to  the 
Roman  governor  Felix,— none  of  whom 
had  knowledge  of  and  believed  in  Je- 
hovah,—he  proclaimed  to  them  Qod 
the  Creator  and  Sovereign  Ruler. 

GOD: 

Supreme,  personal  (xiv.  15— "the 
living  God") ;  Infinite  (xvii.  24,  36), 
omnipresent  (xvii.  27)  ;  Creator  (xiv. 
16;  xvii.  24-26,  29.  (^,  vii.  60),  Pre- 
server  (xvii.  28) ;  Provider  (xiv.  17 ; 
xvii.  26)  ;  Sovereign  Ruler  (xiv.  16 ; 
xvii.  24,  80)  ;  Foreordainer  (xvii.  26, 

81,  (^,  ii.  28 ;  ili.  18,  x.  41)  :  Revealed 
in  nature  (xiv.  17),  in  man  (xvii.  28, 
29),  and  in  ^'the  law  and  the  prophets" 
(xxiv.  14)  ;  Judicially  severe  (xiv.  16 ; 
xvii.  80— 1st  cl.),  yet  compassionate 
(xiv.  17,  xvii.  80— 2d  cl.)  ;  obiect  of 
wor^ip  (xxiv.  14) ,  of  service  in  holy 
living  (xxiv.  16),  and  of  the  hope  of 
the  resurrection  (xxiv.  16,  (f,  xxvi.  8). 

And  in  all  the  sermons  teachings 
concerning  God  and  praises  to  Him 
abound: 

The  God  of  glory,  the  Most  High 
(vii.  2.  48)  ;  Giver  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(ii.  17,  V.  82)  ;  Worker  of  miracles 
(ii.  22)  ;  Covenant-maker  (ii.  80,  iii. 
18,  26.  vii.  6,  8,  17.  xiii.  17.  xxvi.  6)  ; 
Covenant-keeper  (ii.   82,  88.  86,   vii. 

82,  xiii.  28,  88,  xxiv.  14) ;  Foreteller 
of  future  events  (iii.  18-21.  vii.  6,  7)  ; 
Object  of  obedience  (v.  29,  82,  xiii. 
22,  86,  xxii.  8)  ;  Ruler  of  men  (vii. 
8,  88-86,  46,  xiii.  16,  21.  22,  26;  xxii. 
14)  ;  Judge  of  nations  (vii.  7,  24.  6, 
xiii.  19,  xvii,  81)  ;  Deliverer  of  His 
people  (vii.  10,  26, 84,  86,  xiii.  17.  18)  ; 
Giver  of  good  gifts  (vii.  6, 10,  xiii.  19, 
XX.  24.  82)  ;  Who  appeared  unto  men 
(vii.  80)  ;  Who  dweileth  not  in  houses 
made  with  hands  (vii.  48,  xvii.  24)  ; 
Omnipresent  (vii.  49)  ;  The  heaven  His 
throne  (vii.  49)  ;  The  earth  His  footstool 
(vii.  49)  ;  His  glorious  throne  revealed 
to  the  martyr  Stephen  (vii.  66,  66)  ; 
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Impartial  Id  mercy  (x.  84)  ;  Object  of 
repentance  (xx.  21,  xxvi.  18,  20)  ; 
Counsellor  of  men  (xx.  27.  xxii.  14)  ; 
Keeper  of  His  servants  (xx.  82,  xxvi. 


Of  all  this  the  central  thought  is  that 
God  is  Creator,  Sovereign,  Ruler,— ju- 
dicially severe,  yet  compassionate, — 
Foreordainer,  Covenant-maker,  and 
Covenant-keeper,  Qiver  of  all  good. 

Excepting  the  three  addresses  of 
Paul  specified  above,  all  the  Apostolic 
sermons  were  delivered  to  people  who 
had  knowledge  of  the  God  of  revela- 
tion. And  in  them  the  great  dominant 
theme  is 

JESUS: 

The  Nazarene  (ii.  22,  iv.  10,  x.  88, 
xxii.  8,  xxvi.  9).  a  man  (ii.  22.  xiii. 
88.  xvii.  81),  the  Son  of  man  (vii.  56), 
the  servant  of  God  (iii.  18-26). 

The  seed  of  Abraham  (iii.  25).  and 
of  David  (xiii.  28,  qf.  84),  the  Light 
of  Israel  and  of  the  Gentiles  (xxvi. 
28),— whom  God  had  promised;  that 
Prophet,  whose  coming  Moses  and  all 
the  prophets  had  foretold  (iii.  22-24^ 
vii.  87,  52). 

Heralded  by  John  the  Baptist  (xiii. 
25)  ;  sent  first  by  God  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham  (iii.  26).  and  of 
Israel  (xiii.  28). 

Approved  of  God  by  miracles  (ii. 
22,  X.  88),  being  God-anointed  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  power  (x. 
88). 

Doer  of  good  (x.  88),  Healer  (x.  88), 
authoritative  Teacher  (iii.  22,  xx.  86), 
to  refuse  to  hear  whom  would  bring 
destruction  (iii.  28),  guide  away  from 
sin  (iii.  26),  giver  of  the  grace  to  re- 
pent (v.  81,  xxxvi.  18) ,  giver  of  bless- 
ing_(iii.  26)  and  of  peace  (x.  86). 

Worthy  (xiii.  25),  innocent  (xiii. 
28).  yet  denied  (iii.  18.  14),  betrayed 
(vii.  52),  delivered  up  (iii.  18),  cru- 
cified (ii.  28,  86,  iii.  15,  iv.  10,  v.  80, 
vii.  52,  X.  89,  xiii.  28,  29),  by  the 
Jews. 

The  predicted,  rejected  comer-stone 
(iv.  11),  whose  death  the  prophets  had 
foretold  (iii.  18.  xiii.  27.  29.  xxvi.  22, 
28),  to  which  God  had  ordained  him 
(iii.  18). 

Buried  (xiii.  29). 

Raised  up  from  the  dead  by  God  (ii. 
24,  82,  iii.  15,  iv.  10,  v.  80,  x.  40,  xiiL 
80,  88-87,  xvii.  81),  whose  resurrection 
the  prophets  had  foretold  (ii.  81, 
xxvi.  22,  28),  alive  forevermore  (xiii. 
84). 


Seen,  heard,  lived  with,  after  His 
resurrection  (ii.  83,  iii.  15,  x.  40-42; 
xUi.  81). 

Exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  Ctod 
(ii.  88,  84,  V.  xxxi,  vii.  56),  glorified 
by  the  Father  (iii.  18). 

Seen  (xxii.  14,  18)  in  glory  (vii.  66), 
heard  (xxii.  7,  8,  10,  14,  18,  21.  xxvi. 
14-18),  persecuted— in  the  persecution 
of  His  disciples  (xxii.  4,  7,  8,  xxvi. 
14,  15) ,  and  working  miracles  (vii.  66, 
56,  xxii.  6,  9,  xxvi.  18,  19),  after  His 
ascension. 

Still  a  miraculous  healer,  through 
faith  in  His  name  (iii.  16.  iv.  10). 

Giver  (ii.  88)  and  procuring  cause  of 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  believers 
(V.  §2). 

Witnessed  to  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (v. 
82),  by  the  apostles  (v.  82,  x.  89,  xiii. 
81.  also  ii.  82,  iii.  15,  xxii.  15,  xxvi. 
16),  and  by  martyrs  (xxii.  20). 

Believed  in  by  many  Jews  (xxii. 
19). 

Object  of  faith  (xx.  21),  sin-re- 
mitter (ii.  88.  V.  81,  X.  48,  xiii.  88, 
xxxii.  16.  xxvi.  18),  Justifier  (xiii. 
88),  sanctifier  (xxiv.  18).  — through 
faitii, — whose  power  to  save  the  proph- 
ets had  foretold  (x.  48),  salvation 
(xiii.  26). 

Commander  of  His  disciples  (x. 
42,  xxii.  10.  18,  21,  xxvi.  16),  or- 
dainer  of  the  ministry  (xx.  24,  xxvL 
16),  redeemer  of  the  church  (xx.  28), 
deliverer  of  His  witnesses  (xxvi.  17), 
rewarder  of  the  faithful  (xxvi.  18), 
keeper  of  the  spirits  of  the  just  (vii. 
60). 

By  God's  will  to  come  again,  giving, 
refreshing  (iii.  19,  20),  whose  second 
coming  the  prophets  had  foretold  (iii 
21). 

Omniscient  (xxii.  18),  Ckxl-ordained 
Judge  of  living  and  dead  (x.  42,  xvii, 
81,  vii.  60),  the  Holy  One  (ii.  27,  iiL 
14,  xiii.  85),  the  Righteous  One  (iii. 
14,  vii.  52,  xxii.  14),  the  Prince  of 
life  (iii.  15,  v.  81),  the  Savior  (iv.  12, 
V,  81.  xiii.  28),  the  Christ  (ii.  80,  81, 
86,  88,  iii.  18,  20,  iv.  10,  x.  86,  xx. 
21,  xxvi  28). 

The  Lord  (ii.  25,  84.  86,  vii.  59,  60, 
XX.  19.  21.  24.  28.  85,  xxii.  8.  10.  19. 
xxvi,  15).  the  Lord  of  all  (x.  86),  the 
Son  of  God  (xiii.  88). 

What  a  wonderful  completeness  of 
outline  of  the  life, — yesterday,  to-day, 
and  forever,— of  the  offices  and  of  the 
titles  of  Christ  Jesus  is  here!  And  it 
is  all  drawn  from  nine  brief  sketches  of 
discourses— four  of  Peter,  one  of  Ste- 
phen, four  of  Paul.  Moreover,  some 
of  the  titles  and  teachings  are  given 
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repeatedly  by  both  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
sometimes  by  the  three.  These  consti- 
tute a  shorter  outline  of  the  essentials 
of  the  revelation  of  our  blessed  Lord : 
Jesus  the  Nazarene;  a  man;  that 
Prophet,  whose  coming,  death,  and  res- 
urrection the  prophets  from  Moses  fore- 
told ;  crucified  by  the  Jews ;  raised  up 
from  the  dead  by  God ;  seen,  heard, 
lived  with  after  His  resurrection ;  ex- 
alted to  the  right  hand  of  Gk)d ;  wit- 
nessed to  by  the  Apostles;  sin -re- 
mitter; commander  of  His  disciples; 
God -ordained  Judge  of  living  and  dead ; 
the  Holy  and  Righteous  One ;  the  Sa- 
vior, the  Christ,  the  Lord. 


ISLAK'S    PB0FHE07-A    SUMES- 
TION  ON  BEVELATION  VZIX.  8, 9.* 

By  W.  C.  Conant.  Editob  op  "The 
Banttaby  Review,**  New  York 
City. 

And  the  second  angel  sounded  :  and  as  it 
v>ere  a  great  mountain  burning  with 
fire  was  cast  into  the  sea :  and  the  third 
part  of  the  sea  became  blood;  and  the 
third  part  of  the  creatures  which  were 
in  t?ie  sea  and  had  Itfe,  died;  and  the 
third  part  of  the  ships  were  deeVroyed,  — 
Rev.  viii.  8,  9. 

At  a  sux>erficial  glance,  one  might 
seem  to  have  a  very  clear  interpreta- 
tion for  this  prophetic  allegory.  What 
is  a  great  mountain  burning  with  fire 
but  a  great  military  potentate  or 
power,  in  active  eruption,  so  to  speak? 
and  what  his  precipitation  upon  the 
sea,  but  a  great  naval  war?  There  is, 
indeed,  no  other  interpretation  of  the 
symbol  mountain  authorized  by  bibli- 
cal precedent,  but  either  potentate  or 
organic  power;  and  to  that  we  must 
distinctly  adhere.  But  it  would  be  a 
manifest  inconsistency  to  take  the  sea 
literally  at  the  same  time.  The  sea 
is,  allegorically,  the  multitude  of  peo- 
ples; or,  more  specifically,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  **  four  quarters  of  the 
earth,"  or  all  mankind,  the  Mediter- 
ranean peoples.     In  the  absence  of  any 

♦  From  '*The  Residue  of  Prophecy."  un- 
pohUahed. 


single  historic  war  that  would  seem  to 
fill  up  the  magnitude  of  this  isolated 
outline,  we  might  be  led  to  regard  it 
as  representing  a  period  of  European 
wars  in  general.  But  among  the  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation  that  seem  to  be 
most  obvious  concerning  this  book  is 
its  exclusive  reference  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  and  its  confiicts.  Any  purely 
secular  matters,  such  as  have  no  direct 
bearing  on  the  one  theme,  must  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  results  of  interpreta- 
tion. Moreover,  we  have  in  history, 
and  at  the  very  point  to  which  the 
Revelation  as  here  construed  has  now 
brought  us,  a  crisis  in  the  religion  of 
the  world,  of  ample  magnitude  to  ful- 
fil the  stupendous  symbolism  of  the 
prophecy.  It  scarce  need  be  said  that 
we  mean  the  Mohammedan  conquest, 
with  its  seas  of  blood  and  deadly  moral 
results  now  five  centuries  extended. 

There  is  something  significant  and 
peculiar  that  is  common  to  both  ver- 
sions of  the  prophecy  (if  we  may  so 
call  them— the  second  trumpet  and  the 
second  bowl)  :  the  conversion  of  the 
sea  to  blood;  and  —  in  the  matured 
moral  development  which  we  have 
traced  in  the  ''bowl'*  series  of  the 
same  judgments— to  dead  blood.  This 
symbol,  again,  is  illumined  for  us  by 
the  parallel  use  of  blood  and  worm- 
wood under  the  third  trumpet  and 
bowl  respectively;  indicating  that 
blood  (or  at  least  dead  blood,  by  which 
all  living  creatures  died)  is  to  be 
taken  with  wormwood  (in  accordance 
with  the  undoubted  sense  of  the  latter 
as  corruption  of  truth) ,  to  mean  the  is- 
sue of  such  corruption  in  spiritual  de- 
filement and  death.  This  considera- 
tion strongly  confirms  the  suggestion 
of  the  Mohammedan  power  as  the  anti- 
type of  the  great  moimtain  burning 
with  fire;  because  of  the  element  of 
monotheistic  truth  and  devotion  viti- 
ated by  anti-Christian  imposture  and 
violence  in  the  political  religion  of  Mo- 
hammed, subverting  spiritual  life,  and 
submerging  in  the  total  corruption 
symbolized  by  ''the  blood  of  a  dead 
man,  **  every  living  soul. 
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The  limitation  of  this  destmction,  in 
the  first  of  the  visions,  to  a  third  part, 
does  not  conflict  with  the  entire  de- 
struction foretold  in  the  second;  for 
both  have  proved  trae  in  the  results  of 
Mohammed's  rise :  a  part  only  of  the 
nations  have  been  subjected  and  cor- 
rupted on  the  one  hand,  and  "every 
living  soul, "  with  remarkable  literal- 
ity,  having  been  spiritually  destroyed 
so  far  as  his  imposture  has  prevailed. 
It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  word  we 
render  ** destroyed**  is,  with  its  con- 
geners, in  other  places  as  well  as  in 
this,  used  with  exclusive  reference  to 
corruption,  especially  of  truth  or  char- 
acter, while  eight  other  verbs  are  em- 
ployed to  express  destruction  from  ex- 
ternal forces. 

Still  another  plausible  coincidence 
appears,  under  this  interpretation,  in 
the  destruction,  in  the  manner  of  cor- 
ruption, of  the  third  part  of  the  ships. 
It  has  been  pointed  out,  with  some 
probability,  that  the  word  for  ship, 
being  the  one  always  applied  to  the 
Galilean  boats  of  Jesus  and  His  apos- 
tles, may  become  a  recognized  symbol- 
ical synonym  for  a  church,  through  an 
early  custom  of  housing  the  ecclesia 
beneath  a  roof  formed  in  reverent  imi- 
tation of  the  boat  in  which  Jesus 
preached^and  wrought  some  of  His  most 
wonderful  work ;  and  also  in  aUusion 
to  his  commission  to  the  church  as 
"fishers  of  men.**  Considering  the 
fact  that  Mohammedanism  has  de- 
stroyed most  of  the  Asiatic  churches, 
and  converted  their  edifices  into  or  re- 
placed them  with  mosques,  we  have 
here  another  argument  for  the  inter- 
pretation in  question. 

Finally,  the  quasi  character  of 
mountain  given  to  this  phenomenon 
corresponds  to  the  original  character 
of  the  Mohammedan  irruption,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  no  national  organic  au- 
thority such  as  the  symbol  mountain 
commonly  represents. 

The  recent  awful  butcheries  of  the 
Armenian  Christians  by  the  Turks 
that  have  so  stirred  Christendom  have 
given  fresh  interest  to  this  prophecy. 


TBANSLATZOH  OF  OALATZAZTS  L  6,7. 

Bt  Hey.  Qbobgb  W.  BoBDEasr,  A.M., 
South  Attbubn,  Nbhb. 

Owma  to  the  lack  of  a  fine  discrimi- 
nation in  the  meaning  of  words,  the 
average  reader  of  Scripture  may  find  a 
commentary  necessary  to  his  under- 
standing of  certain  passages,  such,  for 
example,  as  Gal.  i.  6,  7.  A  translation 
should  convey  the  thought,  not  merely 
the  meaning  of  word  by  word.  The 
revisers  have  improved  the  rendering 
of  this  passage  by  suggesting,  at 
least,  that  there  is  a  contrast  between 
"different**  and  "another;"  and  yet 
upon  turning  to  Webster,  this  sugges- 
tion seems  to  vanish  again,  for  "differ- 
ent^ is  defined  as  "distinct,  not  the 
same;"  and  "another"  is  defined  as 
"different,  not  the  same."  Here  we 
almost  come  upon  a  "distinction  with- 
out a  difference. "  But  the  Greek,  as 
Paul  emphasized  it,  means  "another, 
one  of  the  same  class,  a  variety ; "  and 
irepiK  signifies  "  one  of  a  different  kind, 
a  species.  **  In  English,  this  distinction 
is  easily  made,  thus:  "I  marvel  that 
ye  are  so  soon  changing  from  him  that 
called  you  in  the  grace  of  Christ  unto 
a  different  kind  of  a  gospel,  which  is 
not  a  variation  of  it. "  The  idiomatic 
phrase,  "a  different  kind  of  a"  thing, 
is  appreciative  and  pregnant,  and  that 
it  thus  conveys  the  true  sense  of  the 
passage  is  apparent  from  the  whole 
context.  The  writer  is  presenting  the 
contrast  between  his  authority  and  that 
of  the  false  teachers,  between  his  doc- 
trine and  theirs,  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  latter.  Our  indefinite  article, 
as  above  used,  plays  the  same  function 
in  our  idiom,  as  the  anarthrous  .Greek 
elc  irepcv  evayyihov.  The  apostle's 
slighting  reference  to  the  false  teach- 
ings is  shown  by  bis  ellipsis  and  omis- 
sions :  he  cuts  off  his  sentence, — "  whidh 
is  not  a  variation, "  says  he,  meaning, 
of  course,  not  a  variation  of  the  Gospel 
itself.  Of  the  false  teachers  he  says 
vaguely,  "  some  would  pervert  the  Qo»- 
pel  of  Christ ;"  here  the  object  of  the 
verb  is  strongly  in  contrast  with  lH 
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indefinite  subje^.  80  again  in  verse 
8,  ''If  we  or  an  angel  from  heayen» 
should  warfYt^Xarrrai  (without  any  ob- 
ject), preach  a  Gospel  unto  you,  irop'  6 
evayye^zodfieda,  contrary  to  that  which 
we  preached  to  you,  **  etc. ;  and  this 
contrast  of  the  definite  with  the  in- 
definite he  repeats  a  second  time,  and 
then  exclaims,  **  Am  I  now  seeking  the 
favor  of  men  or  of  God?  or  ani  I 
striving  to  please  men?"  But  such 
men,  and  such  a  Gospel  I  that  is  alto- 
gether a  different  kind  of  a  thing. 
"For  I  assure  you,  brethren,  that  the 
gospel,  that  gospel  which  was  preached 
by  me,  that  it  is  not  after  man."  Td 
evayyeXiov,  rb  evayyeXtaOkv  vtt*  Ifiov^  k.  r.  c. 
The  word  **  variation  "  means  **  a  partial 
change  in  the  form,  etc.,  of  the  same 
thing, "  and  as  this  is  precisely  the 
thought  in  this  passage,  it  is  suggested, 
with  the  other  change  in  idiom,  as  a 
more  exact  rendering  of  the  original. 


SOXE  BITS  OF  EZ£0£SZS. 

By  Edmund  B.    Fairfield,    D.D., 
LL.D.,  Gband  Rapids,  Mich. 

And  Je9u$  said  unto  hia  disciples, 
Verily  I  say  unto  yoUy  It  is  ha/rd  for  a 
rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  And  again  I  say  unto  you, 
R  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through 
a  needle*s  eye  than  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — 
Matt.  xix.  28,  24. 

UNDBB8TAin>iKa  ''a  needle's  eye"  to 
mean  the  eye  of  a  sewing-needle,  the 
second  verse  announces  as  an  impossi- 
bility what  the  first  only  declares  to 
be  difiScult.  When  we  came  one  even- 
ing, in  our  journey  through  Palestine, 
to  the  gate  of  Nablus  (the  old  city  of 
Shechem) ,  we  found  the  big  gate  shut. 
We  were  told  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  go  around  to  the  other 
side  of  the  town,  where  the  gate  was 
kept  open  an  hour  later;  or,  if  we 
chose,  we  could  go  in  through  "the 
needle's  eye,"  and  the  animals,  with 
the  baggage,  could  be  sent  around. 
We  preferred  to  keep  with  our  bag- 


gage, and  accordingly  we  went  around 
with  it.  "The  needle's  eye"  is  a 
small  door  by  the  side  of  the  big  gate. 
Upon  inquiring  whether  camels  ever 
passed  through  this  door,  the  answer 
was,  "Yes :  but  it  is  necessary  that  the 
beast  should  get  down  on  his  knees, 
have  his  load  removed,  and  then  he 
must  go  through  on  his  knees. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  this  desig- 
nation of  the  small  gate  by  the  side  of 
the  larger  one  as  "the  needle's  eye"  is 
a  very  ancient  one.  Such  a  small  en- 
trance way  is  found  in  connection  with 
most  of  the  city  gates  in  Palestine.  It 
was  the  habit  of  Christ  to  illustrate  by 
some  sort  of  comparison  every  general 
truth  which  He  taught  the  people. 
After  stating  the  general  proposition 
that  it  was  hard  for  a  rich  man  to  enter 
into  His  kingdom.  He  made  the  com- 
parison, referring  to  what  they  were 
familiar  with— the  diflaoulty— but  not 
the  impossibility— of  getting  a  camel 
through  such  a  little  gate  as  they  were 
wont  to  pass  through  every  day.  If 
rich  men  are  willing  to  humble  them- 
selves and  unload  as  Christ  may  direct, 
they  can  get  into  the  kingdom.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  impossible ;  but  as  the 
first  verse  declares,  hard.  Only  by 
divine  help  will  they  ever  do  it. 
"With  God  all  things  are  possible." 
A  camel  can  go  through  a  needle's  eye 
in  any  of  the  cities  of  the  East  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  but  only  by  humbling 
himself,  leaving  his  load  outside,  and 
pulling  through  on  his  knees.  The 
simile  is  a  good  one. 

No  alteration  to  K&fiUov  is  necessary 
or  admissible.  That  word«  as  signify- 
ing a  rope,  or  eable,  seems  to  have  been 
invented  to  escape  the  fancied  diffi- 
culty here;  see  ralm  and  Host's  or 
Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon  sub  voce,  and 
for  the  scholia  giving  the  interpreta- 
tion, Tischendon's  note  here.  Light- 
foot  brings  instances  from  the  Talmud 
of  similar  proverbial  expressions  re- 
garding an  elephant;  we  have  a  case 
in  cfa.  xxiii.  24,  of  a  camel  being  put 
for  anything  very  large :  and  we  must 
remember  that  the  object  here  was  to 
set  forth  the  greatest  human  impossi- 
bility, and  to  magnify  divine  gracOi^ 
which  could  accomplish  even  that.^' 
Henry  Alford,  on  Matt  xix.  24. 
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SCHOOL   OF   BIBLE    STUDY. 
By  D.  S.  Gbegoby. 


The  Second  Stage  Id  the  Old  Tes- 
tament movement  of  redemption  was 
found  to  be  that  of  the  development  of 
the  truths  of  salvation  introduced  into 
the  world  by  Moses  in  the  Pentateuch. 
That  development  was  found  to  be 
three-fold:  in  the  history,  in  the 
poetry,  and  in  the  prophecy. 

The  First  Phase  exhibits  the  un- 
folding and  fixing  of  the  formative 
ideas  ip  connection  with  the  public 
and  national  life  and  experience, 
through  the  general  political  and  relig- 
ious institunons, — recorded  in  three 
times  three  Historical  Books. 

Second  Phase— the  Practical. 

The  Second  Phase — now  taken  up^ 
exhibits  the  Devotional  Unfolding 
of  the  Divine  Beligion  in  the  Sacred 
Poetry.  It  is  the  process  of  fixing  the 
essential  truths  of  salvation  in  the 
inner  life  of  the  Chosen  People, 
through  the  eeneral  provision  made  for 
worship,  public  and  private,  and  the 
special  and  elaborate  liturgical  and  mu- 
sical arrangements  established  by  Moses 
and  David. 

This  was  a  most  important  phase,  as 
furnishing  the  literarv  embodiment  of 
the  Beligious  Ideal  for  the  Prac- 
tical Life  for  the  Chosen  People  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  Old  Dispen- 
sation—  and  largely  for  the  people  of 
Qod  in  all  ages — in  such  shape  as  to 
appeal  to  the  esthetic  and  emotional 
nature,  with  the  added  power  of  iBpir- 
itual  beauty,  in  either  measured  or 
musical  form,  and  of  social  and  sym- 
pathetic union  and  communion  in  the 
worship  and  service  of  God. 

In  all  reasonable  religion  the  foun- 
dation for  all  religious  life  and 
feeling  must  first  be  laid  in  rational 
convict 'on  regarding  God  and  the 
true  Relations  of  God  and  man.  To 
attain  to  their  full  molding  power 
these  convictions  must  be  brought  into 
living  connection  with  the  human 
feelings,  the  springs  of  action. 

The  Six  distinctively  Poetical 
Books  constitute  the  permanent  pro- 
vision made  by  divine  grace  for  so 
binding  the  Old-Testament  religious 
ideas  to  the  convictions  and  feelings  of 
the  Chosen  People,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  their  liturgical  and  musi- 
cal serv?"*^.  They  have  at  the  same 
time  helped  to  fasten  the  truths  of 
salvation  in  the  memory,  and  made 


them  perpetual  "household  words" 
and  ** songs  of  the  soul"  that  have  gone 
on  through  the  ages  singing  themselves 
into  conduct  and  character. 

Of  the  Six  Poetical  Books,  one 
half— Proverbs,  Job,  Ecclesiastes.— be- 
long to  the  domain  of  Beligions  Con- 
viction. They  are  reflective,  gnomic, 
aphoristic,  and  take  the  form  of  Di- 
dactic Poetry. 

The  other  half—Psalms,  Song  of 
Solomon,  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah — 
belong  to  the  domain  of  Devotional 
Feeling,  and  take  the  forms  of  Lyric 
Poetry. 

NoTB.— The  necessity  for  sach  a  practical 
religious  philosophy  at  the  foundation,  and 
the  fact  or  its  meeting  a  permanent  need  of 
human  nature,  were  both  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  Christendom  when  the  Bible  was 
shut  away  from  men.  Through  more  than 
ten  ceuturies,  ^'The  Consolations  of  Philoso- 
phy," by  Boetius— prepared  in  an  age  of  dis- 
aster and  calamity.  Just  after  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire,  was  the  text -book  of  the 
Christian  Church,  because  the  DiTine  Philos- 
ophy in  the  Word  of  God  was  sealed  up.  It 
was  translated  into  all  the  literary  languages 
—German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  English, 
Greek— and  read  in  its  original  Latin  in  all 
lands.  Its  hold  upon  the  human  heart  is 
illustrated  in  our  Englitth  history— Alf rod 
translated  it  for  his  rude  Saxons;  Chaucer 
for  the  men  of  his  age;  Lydgate  for  those 
of  his  age;  Queen  Elizabeth  for  the  needs  of 
her  own  royal  heart.  But,  great  as  had  been 
its  power  over  man,  when  the  Reformation 
had  again  unsealed  God's  own  Divine  Phi- 
losophy of  Religion,  in  the  Didactic  Poetrv  of 
the  Bible,  that  of  Boetius,  which  was  only  a 
faint  copy  of  the  Divine,  was  speedily  cast 
aside. 

PmsT     Group  —  Three     Didactic 
Books. 

The  Three  Books  of  Didactic 
Poetry—ProyerbSr  Job.  Ecclesiastes— 
aim.  by  the  most  Yaried  exhibition 
of  the  Relations  of  Piety  and  Bles- 
sedness, and  the  analogous,  tho 
reverse  Relations  of  Impiety  and 
Misery,  to  inspire  the  Chosen  People 
^ith  a  profound  rational  conviction 
of  God  in  everything.  They  present 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Practical 
Iteligious  Life,  v^ith  the  divine  solu- 
tion of  the  great  problem  involved. 
In  treating  the  problem  there  under- 
lies the  three  Books  alike  the  Gen- 
eral Proposition,  Wisdom,  or  Piety, 
is  the  True  Blessednesa  To  this 
there  are  in  actual  life  two  apparent 
exceptions :  (1)  the  case  of  the  good 
man  who  is  not  outwardly  prosper- 
ous ;  (2)  the  case  of  the  bad  man  who 
is  outwardly  prosperous.    The  Three 
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Didactic  Books  state  and  illustrate— 
General  Proposition,  in  Proverbs. 
First  Exception,  in  Job. 
Second  Exception,  in  Ecclesiastes. 

Proverbs— First  Didactic  Book. 

The  Proverbs  of  Solomon— as  the 
fifst  Book  of  Didactic  Poetry  is  com- 
monly called— contains  about  five  hun- 
dred short  sayings  (maxims,  gnomes, 
in  Hebrew  mashal),  probably  selected 
from  a  greater  collection.  See  1  Kings 
V.  13.  They  are  not  proverbs,  in  the 
ordinary  worldly  acceptation  of  that 
word,  but  trul^  sanctified  precepts 
of  wisdom^  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
life.  The  Book  presents  all  the  great 
formative  ideas  of  the  divine  religion 
set  forth  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  brings 
all  these  into  immediate  and  rational 
connection  with  the  practical  life 
of  God*s  Chosen  People,  and  in  such 
shape  as  fits  them  to  attract  attention 
and  fixes  them  in  the  mind. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Book  is,  as  al- 
ready indicated,  to  state  and  illustrate 
in  manifold  ways,  positively  and  neg- 
atively, the  General  Proposition  that 
Wisdom,  or  Piety,  is  the  True 
Blessedness,  or  the  only  way  to  gen- 
uine prosperity  and  success  in  life,  in 
the  large  and  high  sense. 

According  to  the  headings  embod- 
ied in  the  Book  itself,  Proverbs  com- 
prises a  Qeneral  Title,  Three  Main 
Parts,  and  Two  Appendices,  as 
follows : 

General  Title.  The  statement  ap- 
plies to  the  entire  Book,  and  indicates 
the  three  main  sections  of  the  Book. 
Ch.  i.  1-7. 

Part  First.  A  connected  delinea- 
tion of  Wisdom  as  the  Supreme 
Good  and  End  of  Life.  Ch.  i.  8-ix. 
— An  admonitory  address  of  a  father 
to  his  son,  after  stating  the  primary 
requisite  for  attaining  wisdom,  em- 
braces— 

(1)  A  warning  against  sin  and  ex- 
hortation to  follow  wisdom,  with  vivid 

gicture  of  the  results,  and  illustration 
y  individual  precepts.     Ch.  i.  8-iii. 

(2)  A  threefold  development  and 
confirmation  of  the  urgent  call  to  wis- 
dom as  found  in  Ch.  i.  8,  9.     Ch.  iv.-vii. 

(8)  The  Personal  Wisdom  of  God. 
or  God  the  Word,  takes  up  the  exhor- 
tation.    Ch.  vii.-ix. 

Part  Second— <<  The  Proverbs  of 
Solomon."  Ch.  x.-xxiv.  It  com- 
prises— 

(1)  A  collection  of  individual  prov- 
erbs illustrating  wisdom  and'folly ; 

(2)  Certain  connected  proverbs  of 
two  or  more  verses  each  ; 

(8)  Certain  individual  proverbs  as 


commands  or  provisions,  under  the 
tide  <*  These  also  belong  to  the 
wise." 

Part  Third— "The  Proverbs  of 
Solomon  which  the  men  of  Heze- 
kiah  the  King  of  Judah  trans- 
ferred,"—consisting  mainly  of  **  com- 
parisons, antitheses,  and  associations 
of  ideas  by  means  of  catch-words. " 
Ch.  xxv.-xxix. 

Appendix  1.  The  Words  of 
Agur,  concerning  true  Wisdom.    Ch. 

XXX. 

Appendix  2.    In  two  parts: 
(1)  The  <<  Words  of  King  Lem- 
uel ";  (2)  the  praise  of  a  virtuous 
woman,    Ch.  xxxiv. 


But  general  propositions  have 
their  exceptions,  real  or  apparent. 
Hence  Job  and  Ecclesiastes. 

Job— Second  Didactic  Book. 

The  Book  of  Job  derives  its  name 
from  the  patriarch  on  whose  remark- 
able history  it  is  founded.  There  are 
no  reasons  except  purely  speculative 
ones  for  supposing  that  he  was  not  a 
real  person,  in  whose  life  the  chief 
events  narrated  in  the  Book  actually 
occured.  To  the  didactic  element  the 
poem  adds  epic  and  dramatic  features. 
The  elevation  of  the  theme,  the  sub- 
limity of  the  thought,  the  marvelous 
felicity  of  the  expression,  and  the 
masterful  organization  of  all  its  ma- 
terial with  unsurpassed  artistic  unity, 
make  it  hard  to  parallel  in  all  literature. 

The  poem  has  a  double  aim — which 
is  yet  one— naturally  called  for  by  the 
teachings  of  Proverbs,  that  the  way  of 
piety  or  wisdom  is  the  way  of  blessed- 


1st.  To  the  proposition  laid  down  in 
Proverbs  there  is  naturally  suggested 
a  First  Apparent  Exception,  that 
Wisdom  or  Piety  is  often  found  along 
with  great  Adversity.  Is  not  this  a 
real  exception?  In  Job  we  have  the 
Divine  Answer.  To  settle  the  question 
for  all  God's  suffering  people  and  for 
all  time,  Jehovah  selected  Job,  the 
best  of  men  (Job  i.  1,  8).  and  sub- 
jected him  to  the  greatest  conceivable 
afflictions.  The  Divine  Solution  is, 
God  chastens  to  correct  and  per- 
fect. True  piety  is  blessedness  and 
true  prosperity  and  real  success.  Its 
main  problem  is  then  the  Mystery  of 
the  Cross. 

2d.  But  the  principle  in  Proverbs 
often  gives  rise  to  Satan's  Taunt, 
"Does  Job  fear  God  for  naught?"  Is 
not  all  piety  a  mere  matter  of  bargain 
and  sale,  in  accordance  with  the  modem 
saw,  **  Piety  pays"?   Is  there  any  such 
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thing  as  disinterested  service  of 
OodP  This  devil's  sneer  at  piety 
and  the  pious,  Ood  allows  Satan  him- 
self to  test  for  all  time  by  doing  his  ut- 
most to  discredit  the  piety  of  Job.  He 
fails  utterly  and  Jehovah  uses  his 
temptations  to  purify  and  elevate  Job 
and  to  advance  nim  to  greater  blessed- 
ness. The  conclusions  demonstrated 
are,  that  the  good  man's  service  is  for 
Ood's  sake  and  the  exception  is  only 
apparent. 

The  Book  of  Job  consists  of  a  Pro- 
logue and  Two  Main  Parts.  It  is  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  tripartite 
arrangement  throughout. 

The  Prologue— Ae  Origin  of  the 
Problem.    Cb.  i.-ii. 

This  presents :  (1)  Job's  prosperity 
and  piety ;  (2)  His  trial  and  adversity ; 
(8)  The  coming  of  his  three  friends  to 
comfort  him. 

Part  First— The  Discussion  of 
the  Problem.    Ch.  iii.-zzzi. 

[It  consists  of  the  opening  com- 
plaint of  Job,  and  the  Three  Series 
of  Debates  to  which  it  gives  rise.  In 
defending  the  righteousness  of  Ood's 
government  Job  s  friends  urge  that 
Great  Afflictions  Prove  Great  Per- 
sonal Wickedness.— covertly  assum- 
ing this  in  the  First  Series ;  more 
clearly  formulating  it  in  the  Second 
Series,  and  brutally  asserting  it  in  the 
Third  Series.  Job  affirms  his  integ- 
rity, meets  and  discomfits  them  in  ar- 
§ument,  and  laments  before  Ood  over 
le  mystery  still  unsolved.] 

Introduction  to  the  Discussion. 
Ch.  iii. 

Job  complains  —  (1)  That  he  was 
ever  bom;  (2)  that  he  notdie  at  birth; 
(8)  that  he  is  still  compelled  to  live. 

First  Series  of  Debates.  Ch.  iv.- 
xiv. 

The  three  friends  rebuke  Job  for  his 
complaint  against  God,  and  present 
and  urge  their  false  view  of  the  doc- 
trine of  retribution  (the  same  that 
Christ,  in  Luke  xiii.  1-5,  rebuked  the 
Jews  for  entertaining),  which  they 
hold  must  apply  to  Job's  case. 

Job  replies  to  each  of  them  succes- 
sively, showing  that  their  assumed 
principle  is  at  most  only  a  general  one, 
and  that  his  own  case  is  one  of  the 
clear  exceptions. 

Second  Series  of  Debates.  Ch. 
rv.-xxi 

The  three  friends,  with  increased 
warmth  and  severity,  rebuke  Job  for 
his  godlessness  and  conceit;  reiterate 
their  false  doctrine;  and  vehemently 
urge  that  Job's  great  temporal  calam- 
ities are  the  clearest  proof  of  his  wick- 
ness  and  hypocrisy. 


Job  replies  to  them  successively,— 
upbraiding  them  for  lack  of  sympathy ; 
renewing  his  complaint  to  God;  ex- 
pressing his  confident  assurance  of  fu- 
ture vindication ;  showing  that  in  this 
world  sin  and  suffering  are  not  insep- 
arably connected,  since  the  wicked 
often  prosper  temporarily  in  spite  of 
their  Impiety;  waminjo;  his  friends 
against  presumption  m  prescribing 
how  €k)d  should  govern  His  world,  and 
declaring  that  the  principle  for  whidi 
they  contend  is  contrary  to  fact. 

Third  Series  of  Debates.  Ch.  xxii 
-xxxi. 

Job's  friends  have  nothing  left  but 
to  reiterate  imfeelinely  the  assertion 
that  great  calamity  is  the  penalty  of 
some  heinous  secret  sin.  Zophar  re- 
mains silent. 

Job  answers  them— (1)  Conceding 
God's  infinite  exaltation;  (2)  Conce- 
ding God 's  righteous  moral  government 
over  the  world ;  (8)  Showing  the  mys- 
tery of  his  own  case— great  suffering 
visited  upon  a  righteous  man — to  be 
still  unsolved. 

Part  8econd.--'The  Solution  of 
Problem.    Ch.  xxxii.,  xlii. 

I.  The  Human  and  Theoretical 
Solution  by  Elihu.  Ch.  xxxii.- 
xxxvii. 

1st.  Elihu,  appearing  in  God's  stead, 
shows  Job  that  eviction  is  for  instruc- 
tion and  correction  and  is  removed 
when  these  ends  are  attained. 

2d.  Elihu  shows  Job  and  his  friends : 
(1)  that  God  is  absolutely  and  unfedl- 
iugly  righteous,  infiicting  calami^ 
upon  the  wick^  as  judgment.  an<I, 
using  it  upon  His  people  as  chastise- 
ment ;  (2)  that  human  merit  is  impos- 
sible before  God,  so  that  before  God 
Job's  claims  are  worthless. 

8d.  Elihu  shows  that  the  key  to  the 
mystery  of  affliction  is  to  be  found 
in  the  union  in  God  of  grace  and  power 
with  righteousness,  in  His  dealings 
with  those  that  fear  Him. 

II.  The  Divine  and  Practical 
Decision  by  Jehovah  Himself.  Ch. 
xxxviii.-xlii. 

The  internal  solution  sets  Job 
right  in  himself  before  God.  Ch. 
xxxviii.-xlii.  6. 

Ist.  Jehovah  unfolds  to  Job  His  in- 
finite perfections  and  challenges  Job 
to  instruct  and  reprove  Him,  and  Job 
answers  by  confessing  his  vileness  and 
ceasing  from  his  complaint. 

2d.  Jehovah  then,  out  of  the  whiri- 
wind,  shows  Job  His  infinite  power, 
and  Job  hastens  to  acknowledge  His 
power,  perfection,  and  wisdom,  and  to 
make  penitent  confession  of  his  own 
sin. 
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The  external  solution  sets  Job 
right  before  his  three  friends  and  re- 
stores in  double  measure  his  former 
prosperity.    Ch.  xliL  7, 17. 

Ist.  Jehovah  sets  Job  right  before 
his  three  friends  whom  He  rebukes  for 
their  foolish  teaching  and  reasoning, 
and  whom  He  commands  to  offer  sac- 
rifice while  Job  prays  for  them. 

2d.  Jehovah  then  restores  in  douUe 
measure  Job's  prosperity. 

The  First  Exception  to  the  general 
proposition  is  thus  shown  to  be  merely 
an  Apparent  Exceptiozi,  and  Sa- 
tan's Taunt,  that  Job  is  xUgrhteous 
because  it  Pays,  is  a  base  calumny. 

Bcclesiastes— Third  Didactic 
Book. 

The  Book  of  Ecdesiastes  deals 
with  the  Second  Alleged  Exception 
to  the  eeneral  principle  laid  down  in 
Proverbs— by  exhibiting  a  oase  from 
real  life  of  Utter  Oodlessness  with 
Bemarkable  Prosperity. 

The  general  principle  assumed  in 
popular  religious  philosophy  is  that, 
under  the  government  of  a  wise  and 
holy  God,  Piety  is  followed  by  the 
Approval  of  God,  and  consequent 
blessedness;  while  impiety  receives 
the  condemnation  of  God  and  conse- 
quent misery.  But  in  real  life  impiety 
often  appears  to  be  accompanied  or  fol- 
lowed by  the  greatest  prosperity  and 
happiness  —  furnishing  occasion  for 
the  scofDi  of  unbelievers  that  are  as 
difficult  for  Christians  to  bear  as  are 
Satan's  taunts.  Is  the  assumed  prin- 
ciple of  religious  philosophy  ntlse? 
In  order  to  settle  the  matter  for  all  men 
and  for  all  time  Jehovah  selected 
Solomon,  the  most  suitable  of  men  for 
the  experiment;  endowed  him  with 
special  wisdom;  put  him  in  the  best 
place  for  the  trial,  on  the  magnificent 
throne  of  David ;  aided  him  to  gather 
wealth  and  luxuries  and  the  choicest 
treasures  of  learning  and  art,  from  all 
the  world ;  and  then  permitted  him  to 
throw  off  the  restraints*  of  conscience 
and  religion,  and  give  himself  to  the 
testing  of  the  power  of  sinful  worldly 

gursuits  and  enjoyments  to  give  real 
lessedness.  The  experiment  thus 
made — by  the  man  of  all  men  best 
fitted  to  make  it— practicallv  settled 
the  question,  as  expressed  in  Eoheleth's 
sentence:  "Vanity  of  vanities"  All  is 
vanity  I  [Breath  of  breaths  I  All  is  a 
breath  I)  *^or  what  can  the  man  do  that 
Cometh  after  the  king?"  (Ch.  ii.  12.) 
He  sums  up  the  case  for  hu- 
manity and  for  the  ages,  when  he  says : 
''Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter.    Fear  Qod   and   keep 


His  commandments;  for  this  is  the 
whole  [not  the  whole  duty,  nor  even 
the  whole  Jtfty,  pefifeeHon,  and  bUned' 
nus;  but  the  whoU]  of  man.  ** 

The  book  is  at  the  same  time  like 
Job  in  that  it  too  exposes  and  combats 
a  Great  Practical  Error  into  which 
men  are  always  falling,  and  which 
Satan  makes  one  of  the  chief  entice- 
ments to  sin  and  perdition — that  Hap- 
piness is  the  Chief  Bnd  of  Mim. 
It  demonstrates  that  happiness  is 
never  gr&ined  by  seeking^  it— but 
comes  only  in  the  disinterested  service 
of  God. 

The  Book  of  Ecdesiastes  presents 
the  ever-recurring  problem  of  Chi^at 
Apparent  Prosperity  without 
Piety.  It  is  at  once  poetical  and 
rhetorical  in  its  form  and  structure. 
It  consists  of  Four  Parts,  or  Dis- 
courses, and  a  Conclusion,  as  follows : 

Part  First.— The  Preacher  shows 
that  Happiness  is  not  genuine  pros- 
perity. He  shows  that  man  can  nei- 
Uier  attain  lasting  good  by  searching 
after  earthly  wisdom  nor  by  enjoying 
earthly  good  things  and  pleasures ;  al- 
tho  the  seeking  of  wisdom  in  its  hu- 
man and  earthly  sense  has  great  advan- 
tages over  the  folly  of  pleasure-seeking. 
Ch.  i.-iii. 

Part  Second.— The  Preacher  shows 
that  observation  demonstrates  the 
same  thing.     Ch.  iii.-v.    He  shows — 

(1)  That  it  is  axiomatic  that  there  is 
a  divine  order,  not  only  changeless  and 
permanent  but  also  beneficent  and  holy. 

(2)  That  the  facts  that  seem  incon- 
sistent with  this— the  mal -adjustments 
of  the  world— are  not  really  so. 

(8)  That  there  is  always  a  higher 
tribunal  of  ultimate  appeal. 

Part  Third.— The  Preacher  consid- 
ers and  gives  the  true  philosophy  of 
the  relations  of  external  prosperity 
to  the  righteous  moral  government  of 
God.    Ch.  vl.-viii.  16.    He  shows— 

(1)  That  external  prosperity  is  not 
always  good,  nor  is  ft  alwavs  accom- 
panied by  happiness ;  adversity  may  be 
a  great  blessing. 

(2)  That  questioning  the  righteous- 
ness of  Divine  Providence  may  arise 
from  a  false  estimate  of  the  condition 
or  of  the  character  of  men. 

(8)  That,  moreover,  there  always 
exists  a  higher  government,  human  or 
divine,  to  control  the  earthly  life,  and 
to  reconcile  or  rectify  all  its  apparent 
mal-adjustments. 

Part  Fourth.- The  Preacher  con- 
siders and  gives  the  final  philosophy 
of  the  dimctdties  of  Providence  in 
their  relations  to  the  practical  life  of 
man.    Ch.  viii.  l&-xii.  7.     He  shows— 
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(1)  That  whatever  obscuri^  or 
difficulty  Qiay  still  remain,  it  should 
not  hinder  man  from  the  true  conduct 
and  aim  of  life. 

(2)  That  it  should  neither  diminish 
human  happiness  nor  human  energy, 
but  should  lead  men  to  practise  piety 
and  to  keep  the  judgment  always  in 
view. 

Conclusiozi.— The  conclusion  from 
the  argument  from  experience.  Oh. 
xii.  a-14. 

The  Preacher  gives  a  condensed 
statement  of  the  conclusion  and  aim 
of  all  his  investigation,  which  may  be 
summarized  as  follows  : 

Mere  Eartlily  Gk)od  is  WortMess. 

Obedience  to  Ood.  and  not  Happi- 
ness, is  the  Chief  ifnd  of  Man. 


The  Three  Books  of  Didactic 
Poetry— Proverbs,  Job,  Eoclesiastes— 
thus  complete  the  true  and  Divine 
Philosophy  of  Beligion,  as  an  invalu- 
able possession  for  Jew  and  Gentile 
for  all  time.  They  are  wonderfully 
fitted  to  fasten  this  philosophy  in  tbie 
minds  of  men,  and  to  fumicSi  a  sound 
basis  for  the  inner  life  of  rational  con- 
viction, without  which  practical  out- 
ward religious  conduct  of  the  genuine 
sort  can  have  no  foundation. 

The  commentaries  and  general  works 
already  suggested  will  be  found  of  ser- 
vice in  studying  these  books.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Henry  (ireen's  book  on  "Job" 
and  Professor  .Genuing's  ''The  Epic 
of  the  Inner  Life"  will  be  of  special 
use. 


PASTORAL    SECTION. 


BZHT8   ABOUT   TEE   PBA7EB- 
XEETINa. 

By  Wayland  Hoyt,    D.D.,    Phila- 

DELFHIA,    Pa. 

FiBflT  Hint.— The  supreme  impor- 
tance of  the  right  thought  and  feeling 
about  the  prayer-meeting  on  the  part  of 
the  pastor  himself.  Generally  speak- 
ing—there may  now  and  then  be  excep- 
tional churches — right  thought  and  feel- 
ing on  the  pastor's  part  concerning  the 
prayer-meeting  is  the  inexorable  condi- 
dition  precedent  to  a  successful  one. 
Moods  strangely  propagate  themselves. 
The  subtle  and  inner  feeling  of  a  pastor 
about  a  thing  is  pretty  sure  to  become 
the  feeling  of  his  people.  It  is  quite 
impossible  that  he  altogether  conceal 
the  feeling.  It  will  express  itself  in 
all  sorts  of  unvolitional  and  insidious 
ways.  I  have  known  pastors  who,  if 
they  did  not  have  precisely  a  dislike  of 
the  prayer-meeting,  did  yet  have  a 
sluggish  indifference  to  it.  It  was  in- 
evitable that  that  indifference  infect 
their  people.  A  sluggish  prayer  meet- 
ing was  the  sure  issue. 

So  my  first  and  vital  hint  is  that 
the  pastor  himself  cherish  a  lofty 
thought  and  ideal  of  it.  Especially  in 
our  non-liturgical  churches— for  ray- 
self,  1  greatly  prefer  them  to  the  litur- 


gical— where  there  is  not  so  much  op- 
portunity in  the  Sunday  service  for 
personal  participation  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  the  prayer-meeting  holds 
the  very  highest  sort  of  place  and  func- 
tion. It  yields  chance  for  religious  ex- 
pression on  the  part  of  the  people— a 
great  deal  better  chance,  I  think,  than 
that  furnished  by  a  stereotyped  and 
routine  liturgy.  It  yields  opportunity 
for  the  free,  spontaneous,  natural,  in- 
formal reporting  of  religious  thought 
and  feeling.  The  prayer-meeting  is 
the  hearthstone  of  the  church,  the 
place  of  family-board  and  of  religious 
intercourse.  The  prayer-meeting  can 
very  easily  fall  back  and  deaden  into  a 
poor  and  barren  routine.  It  will,  if  it 
be  not  led  property.  Koonecanletd 
it  well  if  he  do  not  think  well  of  it ;  if 
he  do  not  himself  have  joy  in  and  glow 
with  enthusiasm  about  it ;  if  he  do  not 
cherish  lifted  conceptions  of  the  func- 
tion of  it 

Second  Hint.— As  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  prayer  •  meeting.  One 
thing  is  certain,  you  can  not  scold  peo- 
ple into  coming.  Do  not  try.  So  you 
will  breed  for  the  prayer-meeting  dis- 
taste and  a  kind  of  opposition  to  it. 
Your  elect,  conscientious  souls— the 
true  heart  and  center  of  the  church — 
wUl  come  because  it  is  a  duty;  but 
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yon  will  not  thus  get  to  attend  the 
quite  wide  margin  and  fringe  of  peo- 
ple not  80  specially  devoted  and  con- 
scientious. Determine  rather  to  fasci- 
nate people  to  the  prayer-meeting.  It 
can  be  done.  You  can  get  people  to 
feel  that  they  sustain  real  loss  by  ab- 
sence, to  hunger  for  presence  in  it,  to 
put  themselves  out  to  be  there. 

A  very  important  part  in  this  fasci- 
nating people  to  the  prayer-meeting  is 
the  pastor's  speech  and  announcement 
concerning  it.  Never  speak  of  the 
prayer-meeting  in  public  announce- 
ment of  it  but  in  the  cheeriest  and  most 
inviting  way.  If  I  may  tell  of  my 
own  habit,  I  call  it :  **  Our  delightful 
mid-week's  service  of  prayer  and  praise 
and  speech.  **  If  there  has  been  any- 
thing of  peculiar  interest  in  the  last 
meeting,  I  dwell  on  it  a  moment,  tell- 
ing of  the  beautiful  and  real  pleasure 
of  it.  80,  variously,  I  seek  to  win  to 
attendance.  In  the  long  run,  and  in  a 
very  much  shorter  run  than  one  would 
suppose,  such  methods  tell.  New 
faces  begin  to  show  themselves.  Then, 
if  your  prayer-meeting  be  really  in- 
teresting and  restful,  you  have  cap- 
tured to  attendance.    These  will  bring 


others.  In  a  little  while,  instead  of 
getting  the  scattering  few,  you  will 
get  the  goodly  number.  And  so  you 
have  enlisted  the  immense  help  of 
numbers.  But  never  be  glum  and 
scold  and  let  yourself  get  talking  about 
the  iron  duty  of  attendance  on  the 
prayer-meeting.  You  catch  fish  by 
the  baited  hook.  You  can  not  catdi 
people  for  the  prayer-meeting  by  a 
bare,  much  less  by  a  jabbing  and 
wounding,  hook. 

Third  Hint.— Inexorably  hold  the 
meeting  to  the  hour  of  it.  When  the 
end  of  the  hour  strikes,  quit  at  all  haz- 
ards. Remember,  you  must  think  not 
alone  of  this  present  prayer-meeting, 
but  of  a  series  of  them,  stretching  on 
ahead.  If  your  present  meeting  is  so 
full  of  interest  it  seems  hard  to  stop  it, 
stop  it  notwithstanding.  You  have 
thus  accentuated  interest  for  meetings 
yet  to  come.  Leave  hunger  for  more. 
Never  go  on  to  satiety.  Thus  you 
flank  and  defeat  weariness. 

There  are  vast  and  various  possibili- 
ties in  the  prayer-meeting.  It  is  a 
most  precious  service.  As  to  the  de- 
ducing and  making  actual  these  possi- 
bilities, I  shall  have  more  to  say  in 
subsequent  brief  papers. 


THE    PRAYER-MEETING    SERVICE. 
By  Waylakd  Hoyt,  D.D. 


Apbil  5-11.— "What  the  Fact  op 
OUR  Lord's  Resurrection  Does  for 
Us. 

But  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead, 
and  become  the  first  fruits  of  them  that 
slept.— 1  Cor.  XV.  20. 

The  Pact— Men  have  tried  to  explain 
it  away,  to  get  it  out  of  history ;  but 
it  has  been  like  attempting  to  topple 
over  Mt.  Blanc  with  a  knitting-needle. 

Among  the  many  hopeless  and  eva- 
nescent theories,  perhaps  the  swoon- 
theory  has  been  as  popular  as  any. 
Jesus  did  not  die,  men  have  said.  He 
only  seemed  to  die.  He  only  swooned, 
and  coming  to  Himself  in  the  tomb, 
came  forth  from  it;  and  out  of  this 


swooning  and  recovery  the  story  of  the 
resurrection  was  manufactured  1 

But  even  the  rationalistic  and  infldel 
German,  Strauss,  the  scholar  who  made 
it  his  mission  to  overthrow  Christi- 
anity, has  been  fair  enough  to  annihilate 
this  swoon-theory.     He  says : 

''Impossible  that  a  Being  who  had 
stolen  half-dead  out  of  the  sepulcher, 
who  crept  about  weak  and  ill,  wanting 
medical  treatment,  who  required  ban- 
daging, strengthening,  and  indulgence, 
and  who  still  at  last  yielded  to  His 
sufferings,  could  have  given  to  the  dis- 
ciples the  impression  that  He  was  a 
conqueror  over  death  and  the  grave, 
the  Prince  of  Life,  an  impression 
which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  their  future 
ministry.     Such  a  resuscitation  could 
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odIv  have  weakened  the  impression 
which  He  had  made  upon  them  in  life 
and  in  death ;  at  the  most,  could  only 
have  given  it  an  elegiac  voice,  but 
could  oy  no  possibility  have  changed 
this  sorrow  into  enthusiasm,  or  have 
elevated  their  reverence  into  worship.  ** 

I  think  we  do  not  enough  remember 
this  special  glory  of  the  resurrection 
—that  our  Lord's  resurrection  was  an 
utter  vanquishing  of  death.  It  was  as 
tho,  emerging  out  of  death  by  res- 
surrectiou,  death  had  been  to  Him  as  a 
healing  and  refreshing  bath.  Call  to 
mind  all  the  preceding  weakening 
wounds  and  sufferings;  how  wearied 
and  worn  and  gashed  the  poor  dead 
body  was  they  buried  in  that  tomb. 
And  then  remember  the  sort  of  life  our 
Lord,  through  resurrection,  rose  hito— 
how  masterful  it  was;  what  vigor- 
ous health  thrilled  through  it ;  how  al- 
together different  it  was  from  the 
weakness  and  helplessness  of  the  death 
to  which  such  suffering  had  been  the 
path.  But  now  is  Christ  risen  from 
the  dead,  and  risen  death's  complete 
Master,  into  such  steadfast  and  puis- 
sant life. 

What  does  such  fact  do  for  us? 

(a)  It  furnishes  incontestable  proof 
of  the  truth  of  our  Christianity.  Christ 
stakes  the  whole  reality  of  His  being 
and  mission  on  the  fact  of  His  resur- 
rection. And  the  resurrection  being 
fact  carries  with  itself  the  certainty  of 
all  He  was  and  said. 

(b)  It  gives  us  new  outlook.  Death 
confronts,  but  Christ's  resurrection 
proves  that  death  is  door,  not  wall. 

(c)  It  is  the  dispensation  of  Power. 
We  need,  how  sorely,  power  to  do,  to 
suffer  nobly,  to  hope.  And  our  Lord, 
when  He  rose  from  the  dead  and  as- 
cended to  Heaven,  did  not  rise  and  as- 
cend to  leave  us,  but  to  minister  to  us. 
He  dispenses  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  He 
is  the  power  of  God. 

"Strong  Son  of  God"— as  Tennyson 
shigs  of  Him.  Yes  so  strong  that  by 
death  He  could  not  be  holden. 

"Our  wills  are  oure,  we  know  not  how; 
Our  wills  are  ours  to  make  them  thine." 

And  that  is  the  only  true  life  which 


yields  its  will  to  Him— the  Conqueror 
of  death. 


Afbil  12-18.— How  TO  Find  thb 
Truth. 

And  he  said,  Lord,  I  believe.  And  he 
worshiped  Am.— John  iz.  88. 

First  Scene.— A  very  common  sight 
in  Palestine,  a  blind  beggar  by  the 
wayside.  The  peculiarity  of  this  man, 
he  was  bom  blind.  I  have  read  that 
congenital  blindness  is  beyond  cure, 
even  by  our  modem  medical  science 
and  surprising  skill. 

Second  Scene.— Jesus  is  passing  by 
and  intently  regards  this  beggar,  blind 
from  birth,  so  intently  that  the  dis- 
ciples begin  asking  puzzling  theologi- 
cal questions  as  to  the  moral  cause  of 
his  blindness.  Let  the  question  pass, 
but  to  me  there  is  a  most  sweet  truth 
in  this  intent  look  of  Jesus  toward  this 
blind  man— the  man  was  blind  and 
could  not  see  that  Jesus  was  so  regard- 
fully  considering  him,  but  all  the  time 
and  notwithstanding,  Jesus  was  lov- 
ingly regarding  him. 

Take  heart,  poor  heart,  tho  life  is 
girt  with  mystery  and  in  many  direc- 
tions you  are  blind,  Jesus  sees,  Jesus 
knows  1 

Third  Scene.— The  Lord  will  not 
force  healing  even  on  any  one.  He 
respects  the  sanctity  of  a  human  wilL 
He  anoints  the  man's  eyes  with  clay 
and  bids  him  go  wash  in  the  pool  of 
Siloam.  But  the  man's  will  consents. 
He  obey&and— retums  seeing,  and  this 
external  vision  has  given  him  know- 
ledge of  these  things :  He  sees  the  name 
of  the  One  healing  him  is  Jesus :  Jesus 
must  be  a  prophet. 

Fourth  Scene.— The  healed  man  con- 
fronted by  various  investigations. 

(a)  Of  curious  wonder.  Is  not  this 
he  that  sat  and  begged?  And  to  the 
curiously  questioning,  the  man  tells  the 
story  of  his  cure. 

(5)  Of  bitter  prejudice.  This  so 
great  cure  gets  further  noised  abroad 
and  now  the  healed  man  stands  in  the 
presence  of  the  Pharisees,  possibly  of 
the    authoritative    Sanhedrin.    These 
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win,  if  poidble,  discredit  Jesus.  But 
notwithstanding  all  the  various  objec- 
tions of  these  Pharisees,  that  it  was 
the  Sabbath,  etc.,  etc.,  the  man  is 
simply  true  to  the  truth  he  knows. 
''I  washed  and  do  see ;"  He  who  healed 
me  **  is  a  prophet. " 

The  Pharisees  demand  further  evi- 
dence. They  summon  the  man's  pa- 
rents. The  parents  disclaim  testimony. 
The  Pharisees  threaten  excommunica- 
tion. Then  they  attack  the  character 
of  Jesus,  call  Him  sinner.  But  through 
all  and  notwithstanding  all,  the  man 
will  hold  to  the  truth  he  knows :  He 
sees;  Jesus  is  prophet;  could  a  sin- 
ner have  opened  the  eyes  of  one  bom 
blind? 

Fifth  Scene.— The  healed  man  con- 
fronted by  persecution.  They  cast  him 
out  of  the  synagogue. 

Sixth  Scene. — The  healed  man  find- 
ing the  larger  truth. 

''Jesus  heard  that  they  had  cast  him 
out ;  and  when  he  had  found  him,  he 
said  unto  him,  Dost  thou  believe  on  the 
Sonof  Ood? 

''He  answered  and  said.  Who  is  he. 
Lord,  that  I  might  believe  on  him? 

"  And  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Thou  hast 
both  seen  him,  and  it  is  he  that  talketh 
with  thee. 

"And  he  said.  Lord,  I  believe.  And 
he  worshiped  him.  ** 

Li  the  light  of  these  scenes  learn  two 
lessons. 

First— How  not  to  find  the  truth. 

The  truth  will  not  be  found — 

(a)  By  simply  curious  investigation, 
e.g.,  the  blind  man's  neighbors ; 

(h)  By  investigating  in  the  way  of 
prejudice,  e,g.,  the  Pharisees; 

(e)  By  investigating  with  merely 
timid  honesty,  e,g,,  the  blind  man's 
parents. 

Second— How  to  find  the  truth. 

(a)  By  obedience  to  the  truth  you 
know,  e,g.^  the  man  washing; 

(h)  "Bij  standing  for  the  truth  you 
kDow,  0.^.,  the  man  before  the  Phari- 
sees; 

{e)  By  accepting  the  truth  as  more  of 
it  is  revealed,  e.g,,  the  man  worship- 


ing Jesus  as  He  disdoees  Himself  to 
him  in  the  temple. 

Obedient  and  brave,  holding  to  the 
truth  you  already  know,  is  the  sure  path 
into  the  vision  of  larger  and  better  truth. 


April  19-35.— Resoubcb  m  Tbou- 

BLB. 

And  when  they  heard  that,  they  lifted 
up  their  wiee  to  Ood  with  one  accord, 
and  said,  Lord,  thou  art  Ood,  etc,-- 
Acts  iv.  24-31. 

It  was  a  difficult  time  for  those  early 
Christians.  Peter  and  John  had  healed 
the  lame  man  at  the  gate  Beautiful. 
They  had  been  arrested  and  arraigned. 

The  miracle  bad  been  ,0  notable  the 
Sanhedrin  could  say  nothing  against 
it,  but  the  apostles  had  been  charged, 
and  under  various  threatenings,  to 
speak  henceforth  to  no  man  in  the 
name  of  Jesus.  The  apostles'  protest, 
declaring  they  must  still  obey  Ood 
rather  than  man,  and  being  let  go, 
they  went  to  their  own  company,  and 
reported  all  that  the  chief  priests  and 
elders  had  said  unto  them. 

And  now,  confronted  by  such  power- 
ful opposition  and  severe  threatening, 
behold  the  Resource  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians amid  the  gathering  clouds. 

First.— God  Almighty. 

"Lord,  Thou  art  Ood  which  hast 
made  heaven  and  earth  and  the  sea  and 
all  that  in  them  is,  "  they  cry.  It  is 
good,  amid  danger  and  trouble,  to 
think  of  the  affluence  of  the  Divine 
power.  All  the  forces  in  this  earth  of 
ours  are  started  and  carried  on  by  but 
the  two-thousandth  three  hundred 
millionth  part  of  the  heat  and  light 
radiated  by  the  sun.  How  much  the 
Sim  has  to  spare  t  Our  Ood  is  a  Sun. 
Look  from  the  sun  physical  to  the  Sun 
spiritual.  How  limitless  Ood's  power. 
Take  courage  then.  Trust  God,  and 
such  limitless  power  is  on  your  side. 

Second— An  All-Wise  Ood. 

The  Psalmist,  a  thousand  years  be- 
fore, sang  and  prophesied :  "Why  did 
the  heathen  rage  and  the  people  imagine 
vain  things?  The  kings  of  the  eartli 
stood  up  and  the  men  were  gathered 
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together  against  the  Lord  and  against 
his  Christ. "  And  now  these  early 
Christians  find  the  prophecy  David 
sang,  pushing  into  fulfilment.  *'For 
of  a  truth,  against  Thy  holy  child 
Jesus,  whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both 
Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the 
Gentiles  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were 
gathered  together. "  That  is  to  say — 
what  was  long  ago  predicted  is  now 
taking  place.  God  is  not  taken  by  sur- 
prise and  disappointed.  What  may  be 
apparently  disastrous  to  us  is  shining 
clear  to  Him.  Our  refuge  is  an  all- 
wise  God. 

Third— God  All-Controlling. 

"For  to  dc  whatsoever  thy  band 
and  thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be 
done.  ^  Great  mystery  here,  but  vast 
resource  and  huge  comfort  The  hand 
of  the  divine  will  grasps  things  and 
marshals  things.  The  world  is  not  at 
loose  ends,  it  is  at  fast  ends. 

Fourth.— This  Almighty,  All- Wise, 
All-Controlling  God,  laid  hold  of  by 
prayer. 

**And  when  they  beard  that,  they 
lifted  up  their  voice  to  God  with  one 
accord. "  No  notion  with  these  early 
Christians  that  such  a  God  could  not 
answer  prayer. 

Fifth.— This  Almighty.  All-Wise. 
All-Controlling  God,  laid  hold  of  by 
prayer,  that  in  them  the  divine  will  may 
be  accomplished.  It  is  worth  noting : 
those  early  and  bestormed  Christians 
do  not  implore  deliverance  from  threat- 
ening and  persecution ;  rather  that 
''with  all  boldness  they  may  speak 
thy  word. " 

Here  is  resource  masterful  in  trouble 
—self -surrender  to  such  a  God ;  taking 
sides  with  God.  Do  not  let  your  trou- 
ble get  between  you  and  God ;  let  your 
trouble  rather  shut  you  up  to  God,  and 
you  are  safe  and  strangely  strong. 


April  36-80.  Mat  1-9.— The  Di- 
YHTB  Response  to  the  Noblbb  Self. 

And  JwoM  Mid  unto  him,  This  day 
is  saltation  eome  to  this  hovse,— Luke 
xlx.9. 

Fronting    toward   obedience  is  the 


main  thing.  Said  the  wise  Bacon: 
^  Nature  is  conquered  only  by  obeying 
her."  Sir  Samuel  Brown  wanted  to 
throw  a  cheap  bridge  acrosB  fhe  Tweed 
near  which  he  lived.  He  was  walking, 
one '^ewy  morning,  in  bis  garden,  when 
he  saw  a  tiny  spider's  web  suspended 
across  his  path.  He  did  not  turn  ar- 
rogantly even  from  so  lowly  a  teacher 
as  the  spider.  Rather,  he  was  open- 
minded  toward  Nature  and  ready  for 
her  humblest  suggestion.  He  saw  how 
the  spider  had  hung  its  web  from 
swaying  piers  of  grass  blades,  and 
then  he  began  to  think  how  it  would 
be  possible  to  swing  a  bridge  from 
piers  of  stone  and  hung  on  iron  cords 
across  the  Tweed. 

So  men  have  always  won  light  from 
nature  by  studying  and  obeying  nature. 

The  same  principle  holds  in  the  re- 
ligious realm.  Says  Jesus:  ** He  that 
is  willing  to  do  my  will  shall  know  of 
the  doctrine. "  Says  an  ancient  Scrip- 
ture :  ''For  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  run  to 
and  fro  throughout  the  whole  earth  to 
show  himself  strong  in  the  behalf  of 
him  whose  heart  is  perfect  toward 
him;"  that  is,  who  holds  his  heart 
toward  God  in  the  sincerely  obedient 
mood. 

It  is  to  this  nobler,  obedient  self 
God  steadily  responds.  Zaocheus  is 
a  good  illustration. 

First.— Zaccheus  was  a  nobly  obedi- 
ent soul  in  the  sense  that  he  was  an 
earnestly  seeking  one.  Tho  he  was  con* 
fronted  by  two  very  real  hindrances 
he  was  stili  earnestly  seeking. 

(a)  Public  opinion  was  against  him. 
He  was  a  publican,  and  to  be  publican 
was  to  be  scorned.  It  is  a  hard  thing 
to  press  against  and  stand  against  the 
damaging  opinion  of  one's  fellows. 
But  Zaccheus  would  still  earnestly  seek 
tho  orthodoxy  would  say  a  publican 
could  never  get  into  religious  light. 
The  office  was  a  right  one.  It  was 
the  usual  way  of  exercising  it  that  had 
focused  such  scorn  upon  it. 

(b)  The  stature  of  Zaccheus  was  an- 
other hindrance.  But  he  could  over- 
come that  by  climbing  the  sycamore- 
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tree  for  sight  of  Jesus,  and  he  did.  A 
false  dignity  could  not  prevent  his 
earnest  search. 

Second.— Zaccheus  was  a  nobly  obe- 
dient soul  because  his  was  a  courageous 
soul.  "  And  Zaccheus  stood  and  said. " 
I  think  those  great  words.  Before  the 
throng  in  his  house  gathered  at  the 
feast  he  would  stand  and  say  forth  his 
desire  for  religious  light 

Third. — Zaccheus  was  a  nobly  obe- 
dent  soul  ^cause  he  was  a  soul  fight- 
ing manfully  against  the  special  sin  of 
his  occupation.  That  for  him,  pecul- 
iarly beleaguering  sin  was  a  grasping 
covetousness.     But  this  he  declared: 


**  If  I  have  taken  any  thing  from  any 
man  by  false  accusation,  I  restore  him 
fourrfold. "  What  he  gets  shall  be 
cleanly  gotten,  and  if,  by  any  chance, 
through  misinformation  he  has  levied 
more  duty  than  he  ought,  he  will  make 
the  most  abundant  reparation. 

Is  it  very  wonderful  that  Jesus 
should  say  to  such  a  man :  **  This  day 
is  salvation  come  to  this  house?** 

Be  obedient  to  the  light  you  have 
and  larger  light  shall  surely  shine. 
Ood  is  steadily  seeking  to  pour  light 
into  the  nobler  self  set  on  obedience. 
To  such  nobler  self  He  is  quick  and 
wealthy  in  response. 


PREACHERS  EXCHANGING  VIEWS. 

Conlbrence,  Not  Criticism  —  Not  a  Review  Section —  Not  Discuasion,  but  Experience 

and  Suggeationa. 


Christ  in  Oethsemane. 

In  The  Homilbtic  Review  for  Jan- 
uary, 1896,  under  "Preachers  Ex- 
changing Views, "  Mr.  Fenwick  com- 
bats the  idea  that  Christ  prayed  in 
vain  that  the  cup  might  pass  from 
Him.  Mr.  Fenwick  is  right,  but  his 
explanation  does  not  prove  that  Christ 
did  not  pray  in  vain,  it  only  points 
out  the  Redeemer's  acquiescence  in 
the  Father's  will. 

What  Christ  feared  when  undergo- 
ing Gethseroane's  agony  was  physical 
collapse  before  He  reached  the  cross. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Christ 
was  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  manhood 
at  this  time,  the  weight  of  the  burden 
of  the  sins  of  the  world  weighed  so 
heavily  upon  the  soul  of  Him  **  who 
became  sin  for  us, "  that  He  prayed  the 
Father  to  let  the  cup  pass  that  threat- 
ened there  and  then  to  intercept  Him 
on  His  way  to  Calvary.  This  view 
(now  held  by  not  a  few) ,  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  an  angel  came  and 
strengthened  Him,  and  further,  when 
the  soldiers  came  they  marveled  that 
one  with  sudh  a  fine  physique  should 
already  be  dead.  Christ  died  of  that 
which  He  feared  would  overtake  Him 


at  Gethsemane,  i.e.,  a  broken  heart. 
He  prayed  His  Father  to  avert  this, 
and  **He  was  heard  in  that  He  feared. " 
Rev.  W.  H.  Geddes. 
St.  CATHERmE's,  Ontabio. 


Who  is  Bight? 

In  The  Homiletio  Review  for 
February,  1896,  in  the  article  en- 
titled, "God's  Glory  in  the  Heavens, " 
that  distinguished  scientist,  Professor 
Young,  of  Princeton,  says  : 

**  All  the  thousands  of  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  who  have  inhabited  the 
earth  since  history  began,  probably 
about  fifty  thousand  millions,  could  be 
seated  as  roomily  as  an  ordinary  church 
congregation,  upon  the  surface  of  the 
single  State  of  &ew  Jersey. " 

Bishop  R.  S.  Foster,  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  in  his  work 
entitled  *•  Beyond  the  Grave, "  on  page 
265,  says: 

"Suppose  each  generation  to  double, 
or  each  human  pair  to  have  four  chil- 
dren, and  none  die;  let  us  give  a  foot 
square  to  each  man ;  and  suppose  the 
average  height  to  be  four  feet,  what 
could  be  the  result  as  to  the  relation  of 
men  to  the  square  feet  on  the  earth's 
surface?  The  number  of  men  would 
be  in  round  numbers  three  octillior-  -' 
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decillions.  Then  add  6,575,680,000,- 
000,000  quadrillions  of  square  feet  on 
the  eartii's  surface.  This  would  go 
into  the  above  more  than  five  hundied 
billions  of  decillions  of  times,  which 
would  be  the  number  of  men  for  each 
square  foot.  As,  by  supposition,  the 
average  height  is  four  feet,  the  column 
of  human  flesh  would  tower  into  space 
to  the  inconceivable  height  of  two  tril- 
lions of  decillions  of  feet,  which  divided 
by  5,280,  the  number  of  feet  in  a  mile, 
would  show  four  hundred  millions  of 
decillions  of  miles,  or,  as  shown  by  di- 
viding this  sum  by  100,000,000,  about 
the  number  of  miles  the  sun  is  from 
the  earth,  it  would  be  four  decillions  of 
times  higher  than  the  sun." 

Now  who  is  right?  for  it  certainly 
would  not  be  possible  for  Bishop  Fos- 
ter to  find  ''standing-room**  in  New 
Jersey  for  his  "congregation**  of  the 
human  family. 

An  Inquirbb  akd  Reader  of 
The  Homiletio  Review. 

We  are  unable  to  see  any  "contra- 
diction'* between  these  statements. 
Bishop  Foster's  figures  are  all  based 
on  a  "  supposition,  **  distinctly  stated  to 
be  such,  and  one  obviously  not  at  all 
corresponding  with  the  facts.  If  the 
supposition  were  true,  the  population 
of  the  world  would  increase  more  than 
eight-fold  every  hundred  years— (just 
eight-fold,  if  we  take  the  generation  at 
thirtv-three  and  one  third  years,  in- 
stead of  thirty) . 

Let  us  reverse  the  process.  In  1893 
the  population  of  the  world  was  prob- 
ably less  than  1,600  millions— call  it 
that  for  convenience  in  calculation. 
Try  the  reckoning  backwards.  The 
population  of  the  world  should  have 
been:  In  1792,  only  200  millions;  in 
1692,  only  25  millions;  in  1592,  only 
8,125,000;  in  1492,  only  890,625;  or 
less  than  400,000  when  America  was 
discovered  I  Still  carrying  back  the 
calculation,  the  first  pair  must  have 
come   into  existence  about   the  year 

900  A.DI 

As  to  the  estimate  of  50,000  millions 
for  the  total  number  of  human  beings 
thus  far  existent,  it  is  merely  based 
on  probabilities.  We  have  not  trust- 
worthy data  for  calculation. 

Editor. 


refeotlTe  Snndajr-Sohool  Teaching. 

I  AM  convinced  more  fully  each  year 
that  the  Sunday-school  is  one  of  the 
weak  points  in  the  church  to-day.    It 


has  crowded  out  the  old,  catechetical 
method  of  teaching  Scriptural  truth, 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  gives 
no  satisfactory  substitute.  Many  teach- 
ers spend  the  half -hour  in  gossiping 
with  members  of  their  respective  class, 
and  others  in  telling  stories  with  more 
or  less  questionable  morals.  Of  care- 
fully prepared  systematic  Bible  instruc- 
tion there  is  precious  little.  If  any 
brother  preacher  doubts  this  let  him 
critically  question  the  &|(mday-8chool 
children  in  his  parish.  I  have  been 
doing  this,  and  am  heavy  of  heart  be- 
cause of  the  results.  What  is  the  rem- 
edy 7  Can  we  not  have  an  exchange  of 
views  on  this  subject?  A  youthful 
Sunday-school  scholar  was  asked, 
"  What  did  your  teacher  teach  you  to- 
day?" •*Nuffen,  **  was  the  answer, 
"  *cept  she  took  my  penny  'way  from 
me.  **  An  Inquirer. 


Harmony  of  Besnrreotion  Faoti. 

Im  the  discussion  of  the  events  con- 
nected with  Christ's  resurrection  in  the 
February  number  of  The  Homiletio 
Review,  it  seems  to  me  desirable  to 
change  slightly  the  arrangement  of 
events  in  order  to  solve  the  difficulty 
as  to  the  touching  of  Christ's  feet 

Let  us  suppose  that  Mary  and  two  or 
three  others  set  out  early,  followed  at 
some  distance  by  still  other  women 
bearing  the  spices.  Mary,  while  far 
off,  sees  the  open  tomb  and  rushes  oif 
to  tell  Peter  and  John.  Her  compan- 
ions go  to  the  tomb,  and,  receiving  the 
message  of  the  angels,  turn  back. 

Then  Peter  and  John  come  running 
from  another  direction,  and  shortly 
after  return.  The  leading  women  meet 
the  spice-bearers,  who  desire  to  see  the 
tomb  for  themselves,  and  some  of  them 
turn  back  with  these  later  ones  to  the 
tomb. 

While  these  women  aie  in  the  tomb 
or  at  its  entrance,  Mary,  having  come 
again,  weeps  near  by,  and  Jesos^  who 
had  been  hidden  by  the  trees  and 
shrubbery  of  the  guxlen,  comes  for- 
ward and  speaks  to  her.    Just  then  the 
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other  women  come  up  and  see  Him, 
and»  led  by  Mary  Magdalene,  they 
seize  His  feet  to  worship  Him.  Jesus 
had  not  rebuked  occasional  worship  of 
Himself  before  His  death  on  the  part 
of  uninstructed  strangers,  but  had  ap- 
parently forbidden  it,  or  at  least  dis- 
couraged it,  with  those  Intimate  with 
Himself— because  such  worship  would 
be  likely  to  involve  worship  of  the 
matter  in  His  physical  frame,  which 
would  be  idolat^.  Mary  and  the 
others  seem  to  have  thought  that  now, 
after  His  resurrection,  the  former  re- 
striction would  be  no  longer  in  force. 
But  Jesus  checks  them,  saying  that  the 
old  objection  is  still  binding,  because  He 
was  yet  clothed  in  **  flesh  and  bones,  ** 
and  would  be  so  until  His  ascension 
(which  took  place  forty  days  later). 
Neither  account  aims  to  be  a  full  one, 
and  the  one  which  speaks  of  Mary's 
attempted  worship  does  not  mention 
the  others,  probably  because  she  was  a 
more  noticeable  person,  and  also  a  lit- 
tle before  the  others  in  the  act  Where 
the  others  are  spoken  of,  the  rebuke  is 
not  noticed  because  the  standpoint  is 
different,  taking  note  of  the  emotions 
of  the  women  rather  than  of  the  atti- 
tude of  Jesus. 

In  Matt,  zxvii.,  17. ,  it  is  written  that 
some  of  the  disciples  had  doubt  about 
the  propriety  of  worshiping  Jesus 
(not  about  His  identity) ,  but  when  He 
ascended  they  worshiped  Him  with- 
out any  hesitation  (Luke  xziv.  52) . 

These  suppositions  seem  to  me  to 
harmonize  all  the  accounts.  Peter's 
visit,  described  in  Luke  xxiv.  12,  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  in  John  xx.  8,  10, 
John  not  being  mentioned,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  went  separately,  or  possibly 
because  his  visit  was  not  known  to  the 
writer.  But  we  may  suppose  that 
Peter  made  a  second  visit  to  the  gar- 
den after  he  heard  of  the  women's  hav- 
ing seen  Jesus,  and  there  saw  Jesus  for 
himself.         Rbv.  S.  W.  Howlakd. 

Jaffna,  C!byix>n. 


"Jesus  saith  unto  her,  touch  me 
not,"  etc.  [I  am  on  my  way :  there  is 
a  time  for  everything :  touching  would 
mean  arresting,  detention  upon  the 
earth,  interruption  of  a  great  pur- 
pose.]—/on^  Parker,  on  John  xx.  17. 


Bow  to  UtiliM  Small  Olippixigi  and 
ZUnstrations. 

How  to  preserve  for  usefulness  small 
clippings  and  short  illustrations  and 
brief  quotations  has  been  to  me,  and, 
doubtless,  to  many  others,  a  perplexing 
question.  For  large  articles  on  prom- 
inent subjects  I  have  found  the  envel- 
ope system  the  best.  But  one  can  not 
have  an  envelope  for  every  minor  sub- 
ject, and  small  clippings  and  illustra- 
tions are  useless  for  the  lack  of  a  sys- 
tem for  their  preservation.  For  these  I 
have  adopted  a  plan  of  my  own — at 
least,  I  have  seen  nothing  like  it — 
which  to  me  is  a  success. 

My  system  is  a  combination  of  the 
note-book  and  the  scrap-book.  I  had 
the  book-maker  make  me  a  scrap-book 
of  flve  hundred  pages,  twelve  inches 
by  ten  inches,  bound  with  a  strong, 
neat  binding,  but  instead  of  the  usual 
scrap-book  paper  I  had  the  leaves  made 
of  strong,  thin  writing-paper,  finely 
ruled.  The  pages  are  numbered,  in- 
dexed alphabetically,,  and  there  is  an 
index  in  the  front  of  the  book.  This 
is  the  way  I  use  the  book :  In  my 
reading  to-day  in  a  book  I  find  a  beau- 
tiful brief  thought  or  quotation  or  il- 
lustration on  mercy.  I  turn  to  M  in 
n^  book  head,  a  page  or  part  of  a 
page  with  the  title  **  Mercy, "  and  under 
it  write  what  I  wish  to  preserve.  Then 
I  turn  to  the  index  in  front  and  write 
Mercy  under  M  and  the  page  on  which 
It  can  be  found.  To-morrow  I  find  in 
a  newspaper  a  short  article  on  mercy. 
I  cut  it  out,  wet  a  comer  of  it  with 
mucilage,  and  paste  it  in  the  book  under 
*•  Mercy. "  I  only  wet  a  comer  or  edge 
of  the  clipping  with  mucilage,  and  in 
this  way  I  save  room ;  for  I  can  turn 
up  the  clipping  and  write  or  paste  in 
another  article  under  it. 

By  means  of  the  numbered  pages  and 
indexes  I  can  cross-index  anything  that 
would  apply  to  two  or  more  subjects. 
Thus  I  have  a  cyclopedia  of  quota- 
tions, thoughts,  and  illustrations  of 
my  own  gathering.  If  I  hear  from  a 
friend,  or  from  an  address,  or  see  in 
a  book  an  illustration  that  I  want  to 
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save,  I  write  it  in  my  book.  If  I  find 
in  my  papers  a  beautiful  verse,  or  a 
rich  gem  of  thought,  or  a  useful  illus- 
tration, I  cut  it  out  and  paste  it  in  my 
book.  In  my  reading,  thinking,  and 
hearing,  so  many  useful  little  things 
that  formerly  I  could  not  utilize  I  now 
save  in  permanent  form  for  use ;  and 
some  of  my  most  forcible  and  telling 
illustrations  in  my  work  I  have  found 
in  my  book. 

While  I  have  only  followed  the  plan 
a  short  time,  already  the  book  has 
more  than  paid  for  itself.  It  is  my 
own  book  of  illustrations  which  no  one 
else  has  or  can  have.  *^  Gather  up  the 
fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing 
be  lost, "  aptly  applies  to  brief,  rich 
thoughts  and  illustrations  found  at  ran- 
dom ;  and  by  this  plan  I  gather  them 
up,  and  so  arrange  them  that  they  can 
be  utilized.    To  be  sure  the  pages  of 


the  book  are  not  very  handsome,  with 
clippings  and  writing  interspersed,  but 
usefulness  makes  up  for  lack  of  beauty. 

I  also  use  the  book  as  an  index  rerum. 
For  instance,  when  1  find  an  article  in 
The  Homiletic  Review  which  I  desire 
especially  to  remember, — and  there  are 
many, — I  make  a  note  in  my  book, 
under  the  proper  title,  of  the  volume, 
number,  and  page  where  the  article 
can  be  found;  and  so  with  articles 
found  elsewhere  which  may  be  of  fu- 
ture use. 

Doubtless  my  plan  can  be  improved, 
but  I  give  it  hoping  it  may  help  others 
to  make  useful  the  little,  but  valuable, 
quotations  and  illustrations  we  find 
here  and  there,  but  which  are  almost 
worthless  because  of  no  system  for 
their  preservation. 

Rev.  John  D.  Rumsey. 

Faribault,  Minn. 


SOCIAL   SECTION. 


THE     SOCIAL     PROBLEM. 
By  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenbbrg,  D.D. 


remooraoy  and  Inequality. 

Whoever  understands  the  situation 
in  the  United  States  knows  that  the  in- 
equality of  social  conditions  is  one  of 
our  most  imminent  dangers.  On  this 
Americans  and  foreigners,  economists, 
statesmen,  and  reformers  are  agreed. 
Whether  the  gulf  between  the  rich  and 
poor  is  deepening  and  widening  or 
not,  certain  it  is  that  the  laborers  are 
becoming  more  and  more  conscious  of 
the  existence  of  this  gulf,  and  are 
growing  in  the  determination  to  re- 
move the  painful  contrasts.  European 
thinkers  declare  that  the  trend  toward 
democracy  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
features  of  our  times;  and  with  this 
they  connect  the  tendency  toward 
equalization.  A  republic,  they  say,  is 
based  on  the  idea  of  human  equality, 
and  can  not  tolerate  the  great  contrasts 
which  seem  natural  in  a  monarchy. 


It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  a  study 
of  these  inequalities  and  their  inevit- 
able consequences  is  a  concern  solely  of 
the  poorer  members  of  society.  Not  a 
few  students  think  the  subject  of  espe- 
cial moment  to  the  rich,  and  that  the 
time  is  not  distant  when  they  will  real- 
ize that  they  are  the  ones  most  endan- 
gered by  the  existing  inequalities. 
We  And  the  love  of  country  and  of  our 
free  institutions  the  chief  reason  for 
considering  the  subject. 

As  worthy  of  being  carefully  weighed 
we  here  present  the  views  of  Laveleye, 
given  in  the  preface  to  his  "Primitive 
Property. "  The  late  Professor  Lave- 
leye, a  Belgian,  and  an  earnest  evangel- 
ical Christian,  has  written  two  of  the 
best  books  on  the  history  of  property 
and  of  socialism. 

He  says  that  caste  and  its  privileges 
are  abolished,  that  the  legal  equality 
of  all  is  proclaimed,  that  the  suffrage 
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is  bestowed  od  all,  and  that  still  there 
is  a  C17  for  equality  of  conditions. 
"We  thought  we  had  but  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  political  order  to  solve,  and 
now  the  social  question  rises  with  its 
gloomy  abysses. "  Hatreds  abound ;  and 
"  if  no  new  breath  of  Christian  charity 
and  social  justice  come  to  calm  all  these 
hatreds,  Europe,  amid  the  struggles  of 
class  with  class  and  race  with  race,  is 
threatened  with  universal  chaos.  **  But 
how  about  democracy?  This  is  his 
answer:  ** Democracy  leads  us  to  the 
verge  of  a  precipice,  is  tlie  cry  of  con- 
servatives—and they  are  right.  Either 
you  must  establish  a  more  equitable 
division  of  property  and  produce,  or 
the  fatal  end  of  democracy  will  be  des- 
potism and  decadence,  after  a  series  of 
social  struggles  of  which  the  horrors 
committed  in  Paris  in  1871  may  serve 
as  a  foretaste. " 

Can  republics  maintain  themselves? 
is  a  question  frequently  asked  in  Eu- 
rope and  America.  Not  if  they  main- 
tain great  inequality  of  conditions  and 
opportunities,  is  almost  as  frequently 
the  answer.  Let  us  hear  our  author  on 
this  point.  "The  destiny  of  modem 
democracies  is  already  written  in  the 
history  of  ancient  democracies.  It  was 
the  struggle  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  which  destroyed  them,  just  as  it 
will  destroy  modem  societies,  unless 
they  guard  against  it.  In  Greece, 
equal  rights  were  granted  to  all  the 
citizens.  But  ancient  legislators  did 
not  fail  to  recognize  the  fundamental 
truth,  so  constantly  repeated  by  Aris- 
totle, that  liberty  and  democracy  can- 
not exist  without  equality  of  condi- 
tions. "  All  efforts  to  check  by  law  the 
growth  of  inequality  was  vain.  **  Then 
the  social  stmggle  began,  pitting 
against  each  other  the  two  classes,  al- 
most as  far  separate  in  their  interests 
as  two  rival  nations,  just  as  we  see  it 
in  England  and  Germany  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  **  Might  he  have  added  the 
United  States?  He  quotes  Boeckh: 
"Inequality  is  the  source  of  all  revolu- 
tions, for  no  compensation  can  make 
amends  for  inequality.  .  .  .  Men,  when 


equal  in  one  respect,  have  wished  to  be 
equal  in  all.  Equal  in  liberty,  they 
have  desired  absolute  equality.  .  .  . 
A  state,  as  nature  intends  it,  should  be 
composed  of  elements  approaching  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  equality. " 

We  return  from  the  eminent  German 
author  to  Laveleye.  Rome  presents 
the  same  picture  as  Greece.  ''From 
the  beginning  of  the  republic  the  two 
classes,  the  plebs  and  the  aristocracy, 
were  at  issue.  The  plebs  from  time  to 
time  acquired  political  rights,  but  were 
gradually  deprived  of  property;  and 
thus,  at  the  same  time  as  equality  of 
right  was  established,  the  inequality 
of  conditions  became  extreme.  .  •  . 
Finally,  out  of  the  emnity  of  classes 
rose,  as  is  always  the  case,  despotism. " 

We  come  to  our  own  times.  **  At  the 
present  moment  modem  societies  are 
met  by  the  problem  which  antiquity 
failed  to  solve ;  and  we  scarcely  seem 
to  comprehend  its  gravity,  in  spite  of 
the  sinister  events  occurring  around 
us.  The  situation,  however,  is  far 
more  critical  nowadays  than  ever  it  was 
in  Greece  or  Rome.  .  .  .  Either  equal- 
ity must  be  established,  or  free  institu- 
tions will  disappear. " 

But  one  more  quotation  respecting 
the  remedy.  ''In  the  author's  opin- 
ion, modem  democracies  will  only  es- 
cape the  destiny  of  ancient  democracies 
by  adopting  laws  such  as  shall  secure 
the  distribution  of  property  among  a 
large  number  of  holders,  and  shall  es- 
tablish a  very  general  equality  of  con- 
ditions. The  lofty  maxim  of  justice, 
*To  every  one  according  to  his  work,  * 
must  be  realized,  so  that  property  may 
actually  be  the  result  of  labor,  and  that 
the  well-being  of  each  may  be  propor- 
tional to  the  cooperation  which  he 
gives  to  production. " 

Dangerous  as  the  inequalities  are, 
we  know  of  no  desirable  and  effective 
method  for  their  removal.  A  universal 
monotony  introduced  and  maintained 
by  constraint  is  least  of  all  to  be  cov- 
eted. Our  study  must  be  the  preven- 
tion of  unjust  and  unnecessary  inequal- 
ity of  conditions.    Labor  must  have 
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its  due  reward,  and  so  must  indolence. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  in  the 
long  run  a  republic  can  not  stand  ac* 
cumulations  of  fraud,  and  concentra- 
tions of  wealth  which  minister  to  sel- 
fishness and  luxury  and  crime,  but 
fail  in  their  duty  to  society  and  the 
state.  The  indications  are  that  inso- 
lent aristocracies  and  unjust  riches  will 
be  more  speedily  doomed  in  a  modem 
republic  than  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Bome,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
more  in  conflict  with  modem  ideas  and 
because  the  people  are  more  powerful. 
It  is  an  unsolved  problem  how  much 
and  what  kind  of  inequalities  our  cul- 
ture will  tolerate  and  our  Christianity, 
with  its  lesson  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  sanctions — just  as  it  is  a  prob- 
lem how  much  wealth  a  Christian  can 
hoard  and  yet  see  his  brother  have 
need.  We  thought  we  were  through 
with  Laveleye,  but  right  here  his  views 
are  si  gniflcant.  "  With  us  the  equality 
of  all  men  is  an  established  dogma,  and 
we  grant  the  same  rights  to  whites  and 
negroes.  Christianity  is  an  equalizing 
religion.  ...  If  Christianity  were 
taught  and  understood  conformably  to 
the  spirit  of  its  founder,  the  existing 
social  organization  could  not  last  a 
day. " 

With  the  Laborers. 
A  LBTTEB  from  the  Pacific  coast 
gives  the  saying  of  a  young  shop-girl 
which  is  so  pathetic  because  so  tme : 
""  It  seems  like  a  girl  has  got  to  fall  be- 
fore any  one  is  ready  to  stretch  out  a 
hand  to  her. "  Many  of  these  girls 
are  away  from  home,  inexperienced, 
obliged  to  earn  thehr  living  as  best  they 
can,  with  little  nominal  and  less  actual 
legal  protection,  subject  to  hardships 
and  temptations  which  ought  to  be  im- 
possible in  a  Christian  land,  without 
personal  sympathy  from  believers,  and 
with  no  direct  help  from  the  church. 
Much  sentiment  in  behalf  of  working- 
women  has  been  aroused  in  certain 
quarters,  but  mere  sentiment  will  not 
do  the  needed  work.  Every  church  has 
a  duty   toward  this  class,   and   the 


Christian  organizations  in  every  com- 
munity ought  to  make  the  evils  from 
which  they  suffer  impossible.  Are 
there  not  Christian  women  in  every 
church  to  look  after  their  toiling  sisters 
and  stretch  out  a  helping  hand  to 
them?  There  are  shop  and  factory  and 
servant  girls  and  working-women  of 
various  kinds  who  need  personal  sym- 
pathy and  advice  much  more  than  un- 
sought charity  and  useless  pity. 

We  need  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  If  these  are  once  known  it  will 
be  impossible  for  things  to  remain  as 
they  are.  It  was  stated  a  few  years 
ago  ''that  fully  one  half  of  the  work- 
ing-women of  New  York  work  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  a  day." 
Many  work  at  home  after  they  leave 
the  factory.  "  Cloakmakers  state  that 
twenty  hours  a  day  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  work -day  in  their  trade." 
The  very  dependence  of  women- 
workers  often  subjects  them  to  shame- 
ful treatment  which  might  be  impos- 
sible if  they  were  backed  by  the  help 
of  Christian  friends.  They  are  them- 
selves the  more  helpless  because  it  is 
difficult  to  unite  them  into  efficient 
organizations  for  the  protection  of 
their  interests.  We  face  this  awful 
fact:  Women,  girls,  and  children  are 
exploited  by  men  and  things ;  they  are 
treated  as  mere  instruments  of  toil, 
just  as  horses  and  machines ;  their  per- 
sonalities are  ignored;  and  in  many 
places  the  church  has  no  heart  for 
them. 

Women  can  usually  be  had  for  the 
same  work  for  less  pay  than  men,  and 
children  for  still  less  than  the  women. 
Hence  women  drive  out  men,  and  chil- 
dren drive  out  women.  Sometimes 
men  have  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of 
wages  to  the  standard  of  woman's 
pay  or  yield  the  place  to  her.  Again 
we  quote  a  private  letter,  this  time 
from  a  printer  prominent  in  labor 
movements.  The  men  in  a  city  did 
work  for  forty  cents,  but  their  places 
were  taken  by  women  who  did  it  for 
thirty  cents.  "There  are  employing 
printers  who  have  made  money  on  the 
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cheap  labor  of  women,  while  thus  sac- 
rificing the  men ;  and  they  are  good 
church-members,  too.  **  Men  who  have 
families  to  support  are  sometimes  sup- 
planted by  girls  and  women  who  have 
only  thenuielTes  to  provide  for.  In  a 
number  of  employments  the  cheap 
labor  of  women  is  more  and  more  ta- 
king the  place  of  the  dearer  labor  of 
men. 

Mr.  Hobson,  in  ''Modem  Capital- 
ism, "  shows  that  in  ten  leading  Eng- 
lish industries  the  increase  of  male 
laborers  from  1841  to  1891  was  53  per 
cent,  while  that  of  women  was  221 
per  cent  "In  textiles  and  dyeing 
there  was  a  continuous  decline  in  the 
absolute  numbers  of  adult  male  work- 
ers and  a  continuous  increase  of  female 
workers  up  to  1881.  In  1851  there 
were  894,400  men  employed,  in  1881 
the  number  had  fallen  to  845,900, 
while  the  women  had  risen  during  the 
same  period  from  890,800  to  500,200.  ** 
The  dtuation  is  greatly  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  laborers  are  not  only 
obliged  to  compete  with  capital  but 
also  with  one  another.  The  difficulties 
are  peculiarly  trying  when  a  crisis 
makes  the  surplus  of  laborers  apparent 
and  throws  large  numbers  out  of  em- 
ployment. 

One  need  but  know  the  situation  to 
understand  the  despair  and  embitter- 
ment  which  prevail  in  certain  labor 
circles.  The  aspirations  of  laborers  are 
doomed  to  perpetual  disappointment. 
Many  employers  make  them  feel  that 
they  are  esteemed  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  work  that  can  be  ground  out  of 
them,  that  aside  from  this  the  busi- 
ness is  no  concern  of  theirs.  Hardly 
more  sympathy  than  from  capitalism 
do  they  expect  from  scholarship,  from 
politics,  and  from  courts.  Hence  the 
conviction  of  multitudes  that  our  en- 
tire social  fabric  is  wrong  and  fit  only 
for  destruction.  It  is  possible  only  for 
those  ignorant  of  the  facts  to  delare 
that  Europe  has  any  more  extreme 
forms  of  anarchism  than  are  found  in 
the  United  States.  At  one  of  the  most 
moderate  labor  conventions  it  was  said 


recently  that  "our  militia  had  become 
the  infamous  tool  of  monopoly,  and 
was  now  industriously  engaged  in  de- 
stroying what  was  left  of  our  bogus 
republic. "  Times  had  changed,  it  was 
said.  Are  laborers  ready  to  meet  the 
change,  "  to  deal  with  the  arrogance  of 
corporation  and  wealth,  the  railway 
trust,  the  oil  trust,  the  sugar  trust;  the 
militia,  and  all  such  evil  institutions? 
What  shall  be  the  methods  employed? 
What  is  to  be  the  doom  of  labor  at  the 
dawn  of  the  twentieth  century?  .  .  . 
It  is  for  us  to  coDsider  the  impending 
danger,  and  if  other  means  and  meth- 
ods are  required  hasten  to  embrace 
them.  **  It  was  claimed  that  they  had 
all  the  power  needed  to  assert  their 
rights. 

Here,  as  in  Europe,  the  Catholic 
clergy  appreciate  the  importance  of 
getting  infiuence  with  laborers.  At 
this  same  convention  the  speech  of  a 
Catholic  priest  "  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  outbursts  of  applause.  **  We 
quote  but  one  sentence,  and  who  will 
deny  its  statement?  It  was  declared 
by  the  priest  that  "he  who  dares  to 
speak  on  the  right  side  was  denounced 
as  a  socialist  and  anarchist;  he  who 
speaks  on  the  wrong  side  is  a  petted 
diild  of  society.  ** 

There  is  a  change  for  the  better, 
however.  More  and  more  Christian 
women  show  that  they  have  love  and 
sympathy  and  help  for  their  toiling 
sisters.  We  especially  rejoice  in  the 
work  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  this  direc- 
tion.  Their  temperance  efforts  neces- 
sarily bring  them  into  intimate  rela- 
tion with  the  laboreis.  Our  modern 
factory  system  is  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful factors  in  destroying  the  home. 
Pastors  and  churches  are  also  being 
aroused.  We  are  rapidly  learning  that 
existing  evils  are  possible  only  because 
the  sins  of  omission  on  the  part  of  good 
men  and  good  women  are  so  great. 
The  Christian  League  of  Philadelphia 
is  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done 
by  vigorous  and  united  action.  We 
learn  that  during  the  recent  electric- 
car  strike  the  officers  of  the  League 
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''have  labored  incessantly  to  bring 
about  a  peaceable  adjustment  of  differ- 
ences. They  were  convinced  that  me- 
diation is  the  only  avenue  to  a  lasting 
and  honorable  settlement"  In  other 
respects  the  League  is  doing  a  grand 
work  and  illustrating  what  opportu- 
nities are  open  for  Christian  effort  in 
neglected  fields. 

The  most  urgent  movements  among 
laborers  themselves  are  of  two  kinds. 
The  first  is  directed  toward  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  hours  of  labor.  Just  how 
to  accomplish  this  is  still  a  problem,  of 
,  its  necessity  there  can  be  no  question. 
The  toil  is  often  excessive,  and  physi- 
cal weariness  is  attended  with  numer- 
ous other  evils.  The  body  is  worn  out, 
the  mind  is  neglected,  so  that  the  lower 
haunts  of  recreation  and  pleasure  be- 
come the  most  attractive.  Some  would 
abuse  an  increase  of  leisure,  others 
TN  ould  use  it  for  higher  purposes.  No 
doubt  its  proper  employment  would  in 
many  instances  be  a  matter  of  educa- 
tion and  require  time.  But  the  reduc- 
tion  of  the  masses  to  such  toil  and 
weariness  as  deprive  them  of  what 
gives  life  its  value  is  inhuman.  For 
such  as  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
investigate  the  matter  to  declare  this 
condition  inevitable  is  a  species  of  bru- 
tality. With  eight  hours  as  a  day's 
work  the  laborer  would  have  more  time 
for  his  family  and  for  culture.  Even 
with  all  the  present  disadvantages 
many  are  making  heroic  efforts  for 
spare  time  to  consecrate  to  the  higher 
purposes  of  life.  Shorter  hours  would 
also  open  the  way  for  work  for  the  un- 
employed. 

The  other  movement  is  directed  tow- 
ard the  better  organization  of  laborers. 
No  one  familiar  with  labor  associations 
fails  to  recognize  them  as  a  two-edged 
sword.  They  may  be  for  evil  as  well 
as  for  good.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  in  this  country  they  should  not 
develop  for  the  better  just  as  they  have 
done  in  England.  They  can  be  made 
the  most  powerful  agency  for  educa- 
tion, for  insurance,  and  for  mutual  pro- 
tection.   In  many  places  they  are  nec- 


essary in  order  to  prevent  undue  com- 
petition among  laborers  themselves  and 
to  assert  their  rights.  Labor  will  be 
invincible  so  soon  as  it  becomes  a  unit. 
The  conviction  is  growing  among  la- 
borers that  their  hope  is  in  their  soli- 
darity. Eventually  their  union  must  be 
accomplished.  Another  conviction  is 
growing— that  the  sympathy  of  the 
community,  on  which  so  much  stress 
is  laid,  depends  on  the  justice  of  their 
cause.  This  serves  as  a  check  on  the 
tendency  to  excess  and  violence.  When 
labor  is  imited  and  secures  its  rights  it 
will  not  be  treated  as  the  tool  but  as 
the  partner  of  capital.  Then  labor 
and  capital,  whatever  form  the  indus- 
tries may  take,  will  be  cooperative. 
Is  this  a  dream  7  What  ought  to  be  is, 
as  a  rule,  but  slowly  evolved  from 
what  i&  But  between  aspiring  and 
upright  laborers  and  considerate  cap- 
italists and  merciful  employers  and 
sympathetic  scholars  and  genuine 
Christians  there  is  already  an  extensive 
field  for  the  most  fruitful  cooperation. 

The  ITev  OiTilization. 
A  KBW  civilization  is  rising,  work- 
ing its  way  upward  from  the  bottom. 
That  laborers  have  come  to  the  front 
but  faintly  expresses  it ;  as  they  come 
to  the  front,  they  undergo  changes  for 
which  the  other  members  of  society  are 
not  prepared.  It  is  not  in  the  profes- 
sions and  not  in  the  classes  usually 
called  educated  that  the  transforma- 
tions are  greatest,  but  in  the  laboring 
classes.  Many  have  been  awakened  to 
the  importance  of  education,  and  their 
efforts  to  secure  it  are  astounding. 
They  are  among  the  most  diligent  stu- 
dents in  our  libraries,  using  their  holi- 
days and  spare  hours  for  investigation. 
They  realize  the  need  of  more  know- 
ledge to  understand  and  answer  the  nu- 
merous questions  which  so  deeply 
concern  them.  They  have  learned  to 
appreciate  culture  as  the  condition  for 
rising;  and  they  are  intent  on  appro- 
priating it  for  themselves  and  on  pro- 
moting it  in  others  in  order  to  have 
some  share  in  the  progress  of  humanity. 
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The  literature  they  read  is  generally  of 
a  solid  character ;  the  lighter  kind  tiiey 
leave  to  the  classes  which  have  more 
leisure.  The  works  which  especially 
interest  tiiem  are  on  political  economy, 
.on  natural  science,  and  on  history. 
Not  only  on  labor  are  they  specialists, 
but  likewise  on  all  problems  connected 
with  labor.  Whoever  wants  to  ad- 
dress the  audiences  most  intelligent 
with  respect  to  the  burning  social 
questions  of  the  day  must  not  go  to 
tiie  professions,  to  our  colleges,  or  to 
our  seminaries,  but  to  labor  organiza- 
tions and  labor  meetings.  This  is  not 
mere  theory  but  the  result  of  actual 
investigation. 

These  students  and  intellectual  lead- 
ers are  communicating  their  knowledge 
and  their  spirit  to  the  laboring  masses. 
Excepting  the  religious  meetings,  those 
of  laborers  for  their  own  special  ends 
probably  by  far  outnumber  those  of 
any  other  kind.  These  meetings  are 
for  discussion  among  the  members  of 
labor  organizations  and  with  others; 
lecture  courses  are  also  instituted,  the 
lecturers  being  chosen  from  different 
classes  of  society.  But  besides  the 
great  influence  exerted  by  these  meet- 
ings, the  labor  press  must  be  taken  into 
account.  A  large  variety  of  subjects 
is  discussed  in  books  and  pamphlets 
written  by  laborers ;  and  their  periodi- 
cal press  is  very  extensive,  discusses 
all  problems  which  concern  the  work- 
ingmen,  and  exerts  an  influence  great 
beyond  calculation. 

We  are  justified  in  speaking  of  this 
as  a  new  civilization.  Prominence  is 
given  to  subjects  and  interests  which 
have  heretofore  been  neglected,  and 
there  is  a  strong  effort  to  make  them 
dominant  among  the  living  issues. 
A  new  literature  is  absorbing  the  at- 
tention of  that  class  which  constitutes 
the  majority  of  the  population  and 
exerts  a  controlling  influence  in  the 
elections.  One  of  the  most  significant 
things  is  the  fact  that  the  writers  are 
not  of  the  educated  classes,  as  has  here- 
tofore been  the  case,  but  men  and  wom- 
en whose  school  has  been  the  factory 


and  workshop,  whose  teachers  have 
been  toil,  hardship,  suffering,  whose 
capital  is  experience,  and  whose  mo- 
tive is  the  alternation  between  despair 
and  hope.  The  culture  which  they 
represent  and  lead  is  not  marked  by 
classic  elegance.  Often  their  concep- 
tions are  crude,  their  logic  is  not  very 
logical,  and  their  language  ignores 
grammatical  rules.  Very  much  in 
their  speech  and  writing  is  tentative 
rather  than  finished.  But  some  of 
their  characteristics  would  have  been  a 
delight  to  Rousseau  in  his  effort  to  re- 
turn from  the  puerilities  and  debilities 
of  modem  culture  to  a  state  of  nature. 
These  advanced  laborers  are  brawny  in 
thought  and  style ;  force  is  one  of  the 
striking  qualities  of  their  utterances; 
their  zeal  is  intense  and  makes  them 
earnest  if  not  unscrupulous ;  whatever 
may  bo  said  of  their  views,  they  are 
based  on  convictions  and  are  advocated 
with  a  resoluteness  desperately  regard- 
less of  consequences ;  and  they  prefer 
the  directness  of  the  cannon  ball  to 
hesitating  and  deceptive  circumlocu- 
tion. Some  of  them  have  the  rashness 
of  revolution,  of  anarchy,  and  of  nihil- 
ism ;  others  move  cautiously,  unwill- 
ing to  go  farther  than  they  can  see 
safety  in  their  path.  In  this  very 
moderation  and  self-restraint  we  be- 
hold the  manifestation  of  greatest 
strength. 

The  effects  of  this  new  civilization 
are  already  manifest.  Laborers  are  be- 
ing more  and  more  made  a  solidarity. 
There  is  a  remarkable  development  of 
their  consciousness  as  forming  a  dis- 
tinct class  with  peculiar  interests. 
They  unite  and  sympathize  with  one 
another  and  cooperate,  as  never  before. 
Instead  of  organic  union  with  the  other 
classes,  we  behold  antagonism,  conflict, 
social  disintegration,  a  feeling  that  the 
welfare  of  one  class  means  the  subor- 
dination or  destruction  of  the  other 
classes.  There  is  a  growth  of  class 
prejudice  and  passion.  Already  labor- 
ers are  convinced  that  if  there  is  any 
help  for  them  it  will  come  neither  from 
the   church   nor   from   the    educated 
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classes,  but  that  thej  must  help  them- 
selves. With  a  literature  of  their  own 
they  will  bo  still  less  influenced  bj  the 
thoughts  of  the  other  classes,  they  will 
be  more  isolated,  more  self-sufficient; 
this  itself,  whatever  the  final  result 
may  be,  is  a  species  of  social  anarchism. 
Other  elements  in  this  new  civiliza- 
tion demand  attention.  The  material 
interests  are  dominant  in  it.  They 
regard  their  industrial  deliverance  as 
the  great  aim ;  all  will  follow,  they 
think,  when  that  is  accomplished. 
The  studies  are  pursued  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  this  industrial  salvation.  Hence 
the  dominance  of  the  secular  interests. 
But  how  about  the  higher  concerns? 


Shall  they  be  ignored?  Can  the  eco- 
nomic questions  be  solved  without 
them?  And  if  the  culture  of  material- 
istic interests  is  now  made  the  sole  con- 
cern, will  there  be  any  disposition  in  the 
future  to  consider  ethics  and  religion 
and  all  those  ideals  which  give  eco- 
nomic considerations  their  chief  value? 
Let  us  have  the  civilization  of  force, 
but  let  its  crowning  element  be  moral 
and  spiritual.  But  who  shall  bring 
this  about? 

Our  culture  is  often  charged  with 
being  sensational,  sentimental ;  it  has 
nerves,  but  lacks  muscles.  Will  the 
new  civilization  have  muscle  without 
nerves? 


SCHOOL    FOR   SOCIAL    STUDY. 
By  J.  H.  W.  Stuckbnbebg,  D,D. 


The  OauBOs  of  the  Sooial  Problem. 
Rise  of  the  Modbkn  System  of 

Iin)UBTRISS. 

In  order  to  make  our  aim  definite  we 
must  know  just  what  is  meant  by  these 
causes.  Not  for  the  existence  of  a  so- 
cial problem  are  we  to  account ;  every 
age  has  its  own,  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  we  have  ours.  What  we  are  to 
account  for  is  the  social  problem  as  it 
confronts  us.  Its  peculiarities  need  in- 
terpretation, its  depth  and  breadth  and 
persistence,  the  development  of  class 
feelings  and  interests,  Uie  growing  dis- 
content of  the  masses,  the  conflict  be- 
tween capital  and  labor,  the  solidarity 
of  the  laborers,  the  revolutionary  trend 
in  communism,  socialism,  and  an- 
archism, and  the  demand  for  a  new  so- 
cial order  on  a  new  basis.  What  we 
have  to  explain  is  something  entirely 
different  from  the  superficial,  local, 
and  ephemeral  movements  of  the  past 
As  our  crisis  is  peculiar,  so  must  its 
causes  be,  and  it  is  these  we  seek. 

For  the  causes  we  must  go  to  history 
and  to  dominant  forces  in  our  own 
time.  The  study  of  both  leads  us  into 
fields  of  great  fruitfulness.     We  turn 


to  history  first.  We  shall  find  much 
truth  in  Aristotle's  dictum,  that  things 
musl^  be  understood  according  to  their 
genesis. 

In  the  study  of  the  history  of  our 
problem  two  changes  especially  attract 
our  attention  —  the  changes  in  the  con- 
dition of  laborers  and  the  changes  in 
laborers  themselves.  It  is  common  to 
emphasize  the  condition  of  laborers  as 
if  that  alooe  explained  the  problem; 
this  is  a  misapprehension.  In  many  re- 
spects there  -has  been  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  their  situation,  and,  taken  as  a 
whole,  their  lot  is  much  better  than  a 
century  ago.  Then,  it  is  not  the  worst 
situated  laborers  who  are  the  leaders  in 
the  social  movement,  but  the  most  en- 
lightened,  and  those  in  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. Not  only  is  it  a  move- 
ment of  enlightened  lands,  but  also  of 
X  the  most  advanced  laborers.  How  does 
it  happen  that  with  conditions  more 
favorable  than  in  former  times  we  have 
a  more  acute  and  more  momentous  so- 
cial problem  than  was  ever  before 
known?  The  laborers  have  changed; 
they  have  new  ideals,  new  aspirations, 
and  new  hopes ;  therefore  they  are  not 
satisfied  with    conditions   which  are 
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more  advantageous  than  in  the  past, 
and  therefore  we  have  our  social  prob- 
lem. Some  changes  in  situation  have 
been  unfavorable ;  but  the  laborers  are, 
all  in  an,  no  doubt  better  off  than  for- 
merly. It  is  evident  that  we  must  take 
into  account  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  them  as  well  as  in  their 
condition,  and  that  especial  emphasis 
must  be  placed  on  the  former. 

Our  problem  is  misunderstood  by 
those  who  dismiss  it  with  the  state- 
ment that  laborers  ought  to  be  satisfied 
if  their  situation  in  general  has  im- 
proved. They  forget  entirely  different 
questions  which  are  essential.  Has  the 
situation  improved  in  proportion  to 
the  general  progress  in  industrial 
affairs?  Do  they  get  their  full  share 
of  the  national  wealth?  Are  their  just 
demands  met?  Think  of  this  one  fact, 
that  so  careful  an  investigator  as  J.  S. 
Mill  questioned  **  if  all  the  mechanical 
inventions  yet  made  have  lightened  the 
day's  toil  of  any  human  being.  " 

The  social  problem  can  only  be  im- 
derstood  in  connection  with  the  modem 
mode  of  production.  The  beginning 
of  our  present  industrial  system  must 
be  sought  in  the  last  century.  Formerly 
the  trades  were  carried  on  in  the  home 
with  the  different  members  of  the  fam- 
ily engaged  in  them,  as  in  spinning 
and  weaving,  or  in  a  shop  with  a  mas- 
ter and  a  few  apprentices,  the  latter 
with  a  strong  hope  of  becoming  mas- 
ters themselves.  The  worker,  as  a 
rule,  owned  his  tools,  the  raw  material, 
and  the  product  of  bis  labor ;  what  this 
product  brought  was  his  own.  It  was 
natural  for  him  to  take  an  interest  in 
his  work  and  to  develop  enterprise, 
energy,  and  skUl,  in  its  performance. 
He  impressed  upon  it  his  individuality 
and  developed  his  artistic  powers. 
About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  great  change  took  place. 
Instead  of  manual  labor,  water,  ani- 
mals, and  wind  were  used  to  furnish 
power,  and  the  workers  were  taken  to 
the  places  where  this  power  was  con- 
ceqtrated.  Thus  the  factory  took  the 
place  of  the  home  and  the  shop  in  the 


industries.  The  dimaz  was  reached 
when  steam  was  introduced  toward  the 
close  of  the  century.  With  this  new 
power  it  was  impossible  for  manual 
labor  to  compete.  An  industrial  revo- 
lution was  wrought  whose  effect  we 
now  reap.  Forces  were  then  intro- 
duced whose  evolution  is  still  in  prog- 
ress and  whose  culmination  it  is  im- 
possible to  foresee.  So  new  have  all 
things  become  that  it  seems  impossible 
to  imagine  the  industrial  condition  at 
the  beginning  of  last  century. 

Consider  now,  in  brief,  the  nature  of 
the  changes.  Hand  work  became  ma- 
chine work.  The  laborer  became  the 
tender  or  feeder  of  a  machine  in  which 
the  required  thought  and  art  and  skill 
were  embodied,  while  his  own  labor  was 
largely  mechanical.  The  workers  were 
congregated  in  factories.  As  the  heavy 
work  was  done  by  machinery,  the 
feeders  or  tenders  could  in  many  in- 
stances be  women  and  children.  The 
effect  on  the  home  life  is  great;  the 
factory  largely  takes  its  place;  there 
men,  women,  and  children  are  congre- 
gated in  large  numbers,  amid  surround- 
ings the  most  unesthetic,  with  work 
the  most  prosaic,  often  with  wretched 
sanitary  conditions,  and  with  excessive 
hours  of  toil.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  before  the  law  protected  the  toilers 
they  were  most  outrageously  exploited. 
But  little  of  this  legislation  is  over 
sixty  years  old,  and  in  most  lands  it  is 
still  very  defective.  As  the  laborers 
were  massed  in  factories,  so  factories 
were  massed  in  industrial  centers. 
Hence  the  remarkable  growth  of  cities 
and  the  trend  of  population  to  them 
from  the  agricultural  districts. 

The  man  who  owned  the  plant  was 
the  capitalist.  The  raw  material  was 
his,  he  hired  the  laborers,  paid  them 
a  wage,  owned  their  product,  and 
from  its  sale  received  his  profit.  Com- 
pared with  the  time  when  the  laborer 
was  also  the  capitalist  and  owned  his 
product,  the  revolution  was  complete. 
Hence  to  the  new  era  belongs  what 
is  known  as  capitalism.  Capital  in- 
creased with  wonderful  rapidity,   it 
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was  concentrated  in  few  hands,  and 
for  their  sustenance  laborers  were  de- 
pendent upon  it.  Inventions  multi- 
plied  and  capital  appropriated  them. 
There  has  been  a  constant  tendency  to 
concentrate  the  largest  amount  of  capi- 
tal in  an  enterprise  to  get  the  best  ma- 
chinery, the  greatest  power,  and  the 
most  extensive  establishments,  there 
being,  as  a  rule,  enormous  advantages 
in  favor  of  a  large  over  a  small  plant. 
As  a  consequence,  more  money  is  now 
required  to  enter  manufacturing  and 
compete  with  others,  and  laborers  find 
the  difficulty  of  rising  into  capitalists 
and  employers  much  greater  than  for- 
merly. The  growth  of  capital  has 
given  it  unprecedented  power  and  has 
increased  the  subjection  of  labor. 

The  process  which  has  been  gong  on 
explains  the  division  of  the  industrial 
forces  into  two  classes,  capitalists  or 
employers  and  laborers.  The  one  in- 
sists on  the  largest  profits  and  the  other 
on  the  highest  wages,  and  thus  their 
interests  were  thought  to  clash.  Their 
relation  was  apt  to  be  less  personal  than 
that  which  formerly  existed  between 
master  and  apprentice,  or  even  between 
the  lord  and  his  slave.  The  employer 
was  intent  on  the  work  of  theiaborer ; 
the  laborer  was  intent  on  his  pay. 
Personal  considerations  were  ignored. 
The  employer  welcomed  a  new  inven- 
tion which  was  cheaper  than  men,  and 
without  scruples  discharged  scores  and 
hundreds  depending  on  him  for  their 
daily  bread.  The  death  of  a  laborer 
might  affect  him  less  than  the  tearing 
of  a  belt  on  his  machinery.  The  man 
he  might  replace  without  cost,  but  the 
belt  caused  expense.  There  is  some- 
thing inexpressibly  brutal  in  this  rela- 
tion of  persons  as  if  they  were  nothing 
but  things,  and  it  is  the  essence  of 
much  of  our  modem  heathenism. 

The  marvelous  transformation 
wrought  by  the  great  industrial  revo- 
lution involves  many  other  changes. 
The  division  of  labor  is  striking.  The 
making  of  a  watch  involves  hundreds 
of  processes,  and  each  of  scores  of  la- 
borers takes  some  distinct  part,  where- 


as formerly  one  man  made  the  entire 
watch.  This  extreme  specialization 
unfits  men  for  other  tasks  when  thrown 
out  of  employment  and  puts  them  more 
at  the  mercy  of  the  employers.  The 
massing  of  laborers  enabled  them  to 
influence  one  another,  to  combine,  and 
to  make  common  cause  in  their  aims. 
To  this  must  be  attributed  much  of  the 
development  of  the  consciousness  of 
laborers  and  of  their  agitation.  Other 
changes  we  must  omit  altogether ;  but 
we  can  not  omit  the  effect  produced  on 
the  market  of  the  world. 

With  the  industries  commerce  has 
had  unprecedented  development.  Na- 
tions which  formerly  manufactured 
only  for  home  consumption  have  en- 
tered into  competition  with  one  an- 
other to  secure  the  trade  of  other 
nations.  All  the  modem  means  of 
communication  are  involved.  Not  only 
have  we  great  business  interests  sudi 
as  were  unknown  before,  but  also  an 
incalculable  rivalry  in  manufacture 
and  business  in  the  same  community 
and  nation,  but  also  with  the  world. 
The  economies  of  the  home  and  of  a 
people  have  become  the  economies  of 
the  world.  At  this  we  can  only  hint, 
yet  its  importance  is  vast. 

Other  changes  we  must  leave  for 
other  articles.  As  a  summary  of  the 
changes  mentioned  we  refer  to  the 
names  which  characterize  our  era.  It 
is  called  the  ase  of  steam,  of  ma- 
chinery, of  the  factory,  of  capitalism, 
of  competition,  of  division  of  labor, 
and  every  name  is  significant.  As  the 
emphasis  shifts  many  are  inclined  to 
call  it  the  era  of  exploitation,  of  labor 
agitations,  of  socialism,  of  class  inter- 
ests, and  of  social  disintegration. 

For  the  understanding  of  the  social 
problem  the  study  of  the  industrial 
evolution  is  indispensable.  Among  tlie 
numerous  works  on  the  subject  the 
following  are  recommended : 

Toynbee,  "Industrial  Revolution  in 
England. " 

Taylor,  "The  Modem  Factory  Sys- 
tem.''^ 

Hobson,  "The  Evolution  of  Capital- 
ism." 

Carroll  D.  Wright,  "Industrial  Evo- 
lution of  the  United  States." 

J.  E.  T.Rogers.  "Six  Centuries  of 
Work  and  Wages. " 

The  histories  of  socialism,  Bae,  LaTe- 
leye,  Ely. 
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The  ProdtiQtion  and  Oonromptlon  of 
the  Nation's  Wealth. 

Jfr%che$  increase,  eet  not  pour  hea/rt  upon 

tA^.— Psalm  Ixii.  10. 

The  annual  production  and  consump- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  very  careful  in- 
yestigation  by  George  ti.  Waldron, 
A.M.,  statistical  editor  of  7 he  Voice, 
the  results  of  which  were  published  in 
The  Voice  of  Jan.  28,  Feb.  6,  and  27, 
and  reproduced  in  The  Arena  for 
March.  From  census  data  based  upon 
the  number  of  productive  workers  of 
the  nation,  Mr.  Waldron  places  the 
total  production  of  material  wealth  in 


1890  at  118,640,981,866,  of  which  he 
estimated  that  ^,  128,990, 985,  or  52. 28 
per  cent,  went  in  wages. 

How  was  this  18,641  millions  dis- 
tributed among  the  families  of  the 
country  according  to  income?  The  av- 
erage wages  of  families  on  farms  was 
$8H  and  of  families  in  homes  $826. 
Upon  this  basis,  and  assigning  to  the 
farm  family  of  each  given  class  the 
income  which  the  farm  of  that  class 
produces  on  the  average,  and  assum- 
ing that  home  families'  incomes  are 
equal  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
the) homes  Uiey  occupy,  the  results  are 
obtained  as  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


Probable  Incomes  bt  Fahilibs— All  Classes. 


Glasobb  OFlNCOmS. 

Famiijks. 

Family  Ikoomb: 

Farm. 

Home. 

Total. 

Per  Cent, 
of  Total. 

MUlions 
of  Dollars. 

Percent. 
ofTotaL 

Under  $400 

9400101600  

1,879,880 

1,158,808 

920,518 

684.588 

218,207 

2,255,691 
1,469,118 
951,830 
697,678 
989,183 
908,976 

4,185,580 
2,622.516 
1,871,848 
1,888,210 
1,147,899 
908,976 

82.59 
20.67 
14.75- 
10.89 
9.04 
7.12 

1,361 
1,300 
1,375 
1,400 
1,650 
S.050 

9.96 
9.58 

OOOto:  900 

900 to:  H,900 

10.08 

l.SOO  to  $1.800 

12.10 

1.8U0  to  S8.000. 

15.02 

Under  $8,000 

4,866,564 
125,574 

7,206,985 

880,099 

189.718 

27,285 

4,(M7 

12,068.479 

465,678 
189,7:8 
27,285 

4.047 

95.06 

8.69 

1.10 

.22 

.08 

9,136 

l,80O 

1,200 

670 

835 

66.96 

$8,000  to  $6.000 

18.19 

«,000  to  $15.000 

aso 

115.000  to  $60,000 

491 

1601000  ana  ov&c 

6.12 

$8,000  and  ovftr 

126,574 

501,099 

686,678 

4.94 

4,505 

88.02 

T4Ttft]ff 

4,962,128 

7,708,024 

1^,690,152 

100.00 

13,641 

100.00 

In  summing  up  Mr.  Waldron  says  : 
If  the  facts  here  stated  are  correct, 
and  they  must  be  substantially  so,  then 
it  follows  that  there  are  more  than 
four  million  families,  or  nearly  one 
third  of  aU  the  families  of  the  nation, 
that  must  get  along  on  incomes  of  less 
than  |400  a  year ;  more  than  one  half 
the  families  get  less  than  (000  a  year ; 
two  thirds  of  the  families  less  than 
$900 ;  while  only  one  in  twenty  of  the 
nation's  families  is  able  to  secure  an 
income  of  over  |3, 000  a  year.  ** 

Having  estimated  the  total  wealth 
produced  in  1890  and  its  distribution 
according  to  family  incomes,  Mr.  Wal- 
dron then  shows  how  this  wealth  is 
finally  spent.  Of  the  18,641  millions 
of  total  wealth  6,100  millions,  or  44.7 
per  cent.,  went  to  supply  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  food,  clothing. 


and  shelter ;  8,717  millions,  or  27.8  per 
cent.,  for  the  increase  and  mainte- 
nance of  capital ;  240  millions  for  the 
expenses  of  government ;  leaving  8,584 
millions,  or  26.8  per  cent.,  for  lux- 
uries, of  which  900  millions  went  for 
intoxicating  liquors  and  450  millions 
for  tobacco. 

The  total  wealth  permanently  added 
during  the  year  he  estimates  to  be 
1,196  millions  of  net  increase  in  values 
from  labor,  and  1,872  millions  of  in- 
crease in  land  values,  making  a  total 
gain  of  2,568  millions.  Drawing  the 
line  at  $8,000  income  he  finds  that  the 
96  per  cent  families  who  receive  in- 
comes below  this  sum  are  able  to  save 
each  year  not  more  that  918  millions,  or 
about  8^  per  cent,  of  the  2,568  millions 
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of  wealth  added  during  the  year.  The 
five  per  cent  of  families  who  receive 
incomes  above  the  $3,000  mark  are 
thus  able  to  secure  nearly  two  thirds  of 
the  total  annual  increase  in  the  wealth 
of  the  nation. 


Ziooal  Option  in  Ksiissippi. 

For  he  that  will  law  life  and  see  good 

daps.  .  .  ,  let  h^m  eschew  evil  and  do 

ffood.-~l  Peter  iiL  10,  11. 

Mississippi  ia  the  champion  local- 
option  State  in  the  Union.  There  are 
fewer  Federal  ''permits"  for  the  sale 
of  liquors  issued  in  that  State  in  pro- 
portion to  population  than  in  any  other 
State.  For  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1895,  the  number  of  all  classes  of  **  per- 
mits issued  was  only  377,  which  for  a 
total  estimated  population  of  1,840,000 
gives  one  ''permit"  to  each  8,554  of 
population.  New  York  has  one  "  per- 
mit" for  each  143  of  population  and 
Illinois  one  for  each  209. 

Mississippi  has  had  a  county  local- 
option  law  ever  since  1876,  and  so 
strong  is  public  sentiment  against  the 
saloon  that  only  14  "wet"  counties  re- 
main in  the  whole  State,  61  counties 
being  without  a  saloon.  Even  in  these 
"wet"  counties  there  are  few  saloons 
except  at  the  county  seats.  Jackson, 
Hancock,  Adams,  Washington,  and 
Marshall  counties  have  never  voted  on 
local  option,  but  in  these  counties  no 
licenses  are  issued  without  petitions 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  male  citi- 
zens of  21  years  of  age  and  over,  and 
of  the  female  citizens  18  years  of  age 
and  over,  in  the  supervisor's  district, 
town,  or  city.  Monroe  county  voted 
against  license  in  1898,  but  the  election 
and  a  subsequent  petition  for  another 
election  were  afterward  set  aside  on  a 
technicality,  through  the  efforts  of 
saloon  men.  The  other  "wet"  coun- 
ties are  Harrison,  Wilkinson,  Warren 
Coahoma,  Tunica,  Quitman,  Jefferson 
and  Madison. 

These  14  "wet"  counties  contained  a 
total  population  of  286,078  in  1890. 
The  "dry"  counties  had  1,008,522,  or 


78  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 
There  are  four  cities  in  the  State  hav- 
ing 10,000  or  more  population,  and 
two  of  these,  Meriden  and  Columbus^ 
are  in  "dry"  counties.  There  are  14 
cities  and  towns  of  from  2,000  to 
10,000  population,  and  nine  of  these 
are  in  prohibition  counties.  There  is 
not  a  distillery  or  brewery  in  the  State. 


Ckdlt  of  "  Bepresentative  Oitiiens." 

Scornful  men  bring  a  dty  into  a  enare, — 

Prov.  Mix.  8. 

Onb  does  not  need  to  agree  with  all 
that  Mayor  Swift,  of  Chicago,  says  be- 
low in  order  to  appreciate  the  difaculties 
in  the  way  of  cleaner  city  government. 
The  mayor  was  asked  to  speak  before 
the  Commercial  Club  of  his  city,  a  club 
comprising  the  wealthiest  and  most 
enterprising  business  men  of  Chicago. 
The  subject  up  for  discussion  was  the 
bankrupt  treasury  of  the  city.  One  of 
the  speakers  had  charged  extravagance 
in  the  management  of  the  municipal 
government,  and  Mayor  Swift  replied 
in  such  words  as  the  following : 

**  The  present  mayor  has,  within  sixty  days, 
▼etoed  half  a  dozen  ordinances  passed  by 
your  representatiyes  fipiving  space  in  the 
streets  to  representatiye  property-owners 
who  came  to  the  common  council  and  asked 
for  it  Who  is  it  that  comes  into  the  com- 
mon council  and  asks  for  such  priTilefces? 
Who  is  it  who  are  accused  of  offering:  bribes 
for  such  franchises?  It  is  the  same  ones— 
the  prominent  citizens. 

**I  teU  you,  these  questions  come  home. 
Talk  about  anarchy;  talk  about  breeding  the 
spirit  of  communism  1  What  does  it  more 
than  the  representative  citizens  of  Chicago? 
Tour  high-toned  business  men,  your  patriotic 
men,  your  prominent  citizens  of  CSiiosgo, 
are  the  men  who  knock  at  the  door  of  the 
council  and  ask  for  illegal  fktmchisee.  It  is 
not  the  common  people. 

**Take  the  remedy,  then,  into  your  own 
homes,  into  your  circle  of  prominent  busi- 
ness men,  and  teach  them  patriotism. 

'*Who  bribes  the  common  council?  It  is 
not  men  in  the  common  walks  of  life.  It  is 
men  In  your  own  walks  of  life,  sitting  by 
your  firesides,  at  your  clubs.  Is  it  men  in 
the  common  walks  of  life  that  demand  bribes 
and  who  receive  bribes  from  the  bands  of 
the  legislative  bodies  or  the  common  coun- 
cil? No.  It  is  your  representative  dtiaens, 
your  capitalists,  your  1 
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PBEAOESBS  Am  THSZB  E71CN8. 
By  Denis  WoBTiiAN,  D.D.,  Sau- 

OBRTIBS-ON-HUDflON,  N.  Y.,  AUTHOB 
OF  **RbLIQXJB8  op  THE  ChBIST,  "  ETC. 

Mtles  CovBBDAiiE  was  an  Augus- 
tinian  monk,  afterwaid  a  Protestant  re- 
former and  a  bishop,  and  the  first  trans- 
lator of  the  entire  Bible  into  English ; 
his  version  of  the  Psalms  being  even  yet 
the  regular  English  Psalter.  When 
somewhere  near  a.d.  1585,  he  issued 
his  volume  of  forty  **  Ghostly  Psalmes 
and  Spirituall  Songes, "  of  which,  as 
Professor  Bird  suggestively  says,  there 
is  no  evidence  of  their  having  come  into 
use.  He  unwittingly  illustrated  the 
** ghostly"  and  ghastly  character  of  an 
immense  proportion  of  so-called  hymns 
and  their  generally  very  disastrous 
success.  Indeed,  as  to  any  perma- 
nency of  existence  in  the  great  church 
psalmody,  when  one  thinks  of  the  mul- 
titude of  pious  reflections  versified, 
illustrative  of  crude  experiences,  un- 
trained emotions  and  consciences, 
funeral  griefs  and  marriage  gladnesses, 
callow  indiscretions  in  rime,  flights 
of  fancy  as  novel  and  imdcxterous  as 
of  a  bird  with  one  wing  fore  and  the 
other  aft,  or  even  the  mere  myriadness 
of  not  only  very  amiable  but  even  very 
graceful  and  most  admirable  verse,  one 
may  not  marvel  if  the  Immense  mass 
of  them  meet  with  the  fate  of  a  Brah- 
man in  India  lately,  concerning  whom 
his  son,  yet  verdant  but  impressive  in 
his  English,  telegraphed  to  distant  rel- 
atives :  ^  Father  is  dangerously  dead ! " 

It  is  not  rhythm  and  rime  alone 
that  make  a  hymn,  nor  is  it  piety,  nor 
mere  thoughts,  however  excellent,  nor 
orthodox  sentiments— tho  it  is  re- 
markable how  evangelical  almost  all 
people  are  in  their  religious  praise. 
Nor  is  the  highest  type  of  poetry  nec- 
essary to  the  successful  hymn.  Nor  is 
the  choicest  religious  poetry  by  any 
means  a  psalm.  On  the  other  band,  it 
is  remarkable  how  few  of  the  great 


poets  have  ever  created  anything  of 
special  worth  in  this  department ;  ow- 
ing to  various  causes,— with  some  to  a 
want  of  a  religious  affection  or  belief, 
with  some  to  their  imwillingness  to 
commit  themselves  to  what  they  deem 
religious  dogma,  with  some  to  a  seri- 
ous sensitiveness,  an  awe  of  spiritual 
realities,  which  almost  compelled  them 
to  leave  the  composition  of  spiritual 
songs  to  others  as  more  competent, 
through  more  special  study  or  pro- 
founder  experiences. 

A  suitable  hymn  is  often  compelled 
as  a  great  cry  from  out  the  very  depths 
of  darkness  or  of  joy ;  must  meet  both 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  issues 
of  Christian  experience ;  must  sympa- 
thize with  the  lower  as  the  higher  and 
the  best ;  must  be  so  richly  thoughtful 
and  suggestive  as  to  approve  itself  to 
high  intelligence,  and  yet  have  such 
simplicity  that  worshiping  souls  of 
all  grades  shall  sing  it  straight  through 
w  i thout  intellectual  analysis.  In  liter- 
ary excellence  it  may  be  less  than  a 
poem  and  yet  for  highest  effectiveness 
it  must  be  that  and  more ;  it  must  have 
a  certain  spiritual  ring  and  swing,  an 
inner  melody  that  is  in  sweet  rhythm 
with  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  yet  seems 
to  formulate  and  necessitate  its  own 
corresponding  human  music;  it  must 
sing  out  what  people  already  feel  and 
yet  lead  them  on  to  richer  devotions 
and  diviner  passions.  In  the  primitive, 
intensive  sense  of  the  word,  the  hymn 
informs  the  praise.  Popular  religious 
melodies  will  inform  the  popular  praise ; 
and  as  a  consequence  such  hymns  will 
always  aboimd ;  but  the  rarely  sug- 
gestive, the  richly  musical,  the  pro- 
foundly spiritual,  such  as  express  the 
truest,  deepest,  most  permanent,  and 
universal  Christian  sentiment  are  those 
that  shall  enter  into  the  great  library 
of  ever-singing  song. 

As  matter  of  record,  it  will  be  seclh 
that  comparatively  few  hymns  of  the 
church  are  by  the  master-poets  in  other 
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lioes.  We  could  wiah  they  had  turned 
their  genius  in  this  direction  as  welL 
When  they  have,  it  has  usually  been 
-with  too  much  elaborateness,  or  with 
idealizing  rather  than  worship.  I  have 
intimated  reasons  why  most  of  them 
have  not  adventured  to  do  so  to  any 
great  extent.  As  a  consequence,  the 
distinguished  literary  poets  are  repre- 
sented with  extreme  paucity  in  our 
English  and  American  hymnology. 
In  the  two  latest  significant  collections. 
Dr.  Robinson's  *^  Laudea  Domini^  and 
Edwin  A.Bedell*8  "  Church  Hymnary, " 
are  exceeding  few  examples  of  fhcm. 
In  the  latter,  e,g,,  Bryant  has  three. 
Holmes  two,  Whittier  five,  Phebe  Gary 
one,  Mrs.  Sigoumey  one,  Mrs.  Stowc 
two ;  but  Longfellow,  Emerson,  Low- 
ell, Tuckerman,  Parsons,  and  the  earlier 
poets  of  America,  Ware,  Dana,  Alston, 
Willis,  Hillhouse,  etc.,  are  not  repre- 
sented at  all.  And  yet  what  noble  and 
almost  inspired  poetry  in  Lowell* s 
"Search  for  the  Holy  Grail,"  Long- 
fellow's "Golden  Legend, **  and,  across 
the  waters,  Milton's  "Morning  of 
Christ's  Nativity, "  Pope's  **  Messiah, " 
Coleridge's  "Easter  Morning,"  Mrs. 
Brovniing's  "Cry  of  the  Children," 
Robert  Browning's  "Hymn  Before 
Sunrise, "  none  of  which  latter  are  rep- 
resented in  our  general  collections  by 
more  than  one  or  two  hynms,  some  by 
none. 

This  by  no  means  reflects  upon  our 
devotional  anthologies,  for  a  double  rea- 
son. Authors  who  are  primarily  ar- 
tistic, literary,  critical,  are  necessarily 
deeply  engrossed  in  their  own  line  of 
work,  write  under  literary  rather  than 
religious  ardor,  while  a  successful  hymn 
can  only  ordinarily  come  of  a  deep 
spiritual  passion.  It  is  spiritual  first, 
afterward  artistic;  inspiration  first, 
then  intellectuality.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seldom  happens  that  men 
whose  impassioned  consecration  leads 
to  constant  practical  work  in  spiritual 
and  moral  directions  have  time  for 
elaborate  writing  of  poetry.  It  may 
snfely  be  maintained,  I  think,  that  the 
work  of  pastors  prompted  by  a  warm, 


strong  religiousness  leads  to  a  deeper 
spiritual  insight  and  diviner  idealisms. 
Their  thought  is  especially  engrossed 
by  religious  themes  and  duties.  And 
the  triple  result  comes  about,  that,  in 
general,  they  are  more  spiritual  and 
idealistic,  write  better  hymns  that  both 
express  and  further  evolve  the  choicer 
religious  life;  and  yet  they  are  so 
engrossed  with  pressing  pastoral  and 
public  duties  that  they  have  not  the 
time  to  produce  mere  literary  work, 
or  elaborate  epic  or  idyllic  or  lyric 
poems,  but  have  to  content  themselves 
with  psalms  and  hynms  and  spiritual 
songs,  making  melody  in  their  hearts 
unto  the  Lord,  and  singing  them  out 
to  the  churches  and  the  generations  as 
God's  Spirit  sings  them  to  their  own 
sad  or  rejoicing  souls ;  many  of  them 
proving  only, 

**Short  swallow-flights  of  soDg.  that  dip 
Their  wings  .  .  .  and  skim  away  r 

To  quote  two  English  example,  who 
doubts  that  had  the  author  of  "The 
Messiah"  and  "The  Universal  Prayer" 
possessed  less  cynicism  and  more  of  the 
real  "vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame,  " 
he  might  have  added  largely  to  his 
repertoire  of  hymns?  Who  can  ques- 
tion that,  had  less  of  parochial  labor 
and  churchly  disputation  and  leader- 
ship devolved  upon  the  tender,  the 
almost  seraphic  singer  who  has  taught 
the  churches  of  all  creeds  to  pray  in 
blessed  unison — 

**Lead,  kindly  JJght.   amid  th'  enoiroling 
glooDi,** 

he  might  have  had  the  trained  ability 
to  compose  some  noble  lyric  of  long- 
sustained  flight,  that  would  have  placed 
him  at  least  not  far  below  the  immortal 
seven?  That  place  is  indeed  already 
attained,  I  believe,  by  one  who,  even  in 
heavy  parish  duties,  before  episcopal 
responsibilities  were  laid  upon  him, 
wrote  some  of  the  sweetest  hymns  in 
our  language  (see  "  Church  Hymnaiy, " 
Nos.  159,  434.  634,  727.  744.  755.  and 
his  own  volume,  "  From  Year  to  Year, " 
by  Bishop  E.  H.  Bickersteth)  and  his 
"Yesterday,  To-day,  and  Forever, *• 
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poem  of  some  ten  thousand  lines  which 
in  sustained  flight  of  splendid  imagery 
is  akin  to  "Paradise  Lost,  "and  cer- 
tainly superior  to  **  Paradise  Re- 
gained ;"  concerning  -which  if  it  be 
said  that  he  had  never  written  it  but 
for  Milton,  it  may  be  replied  that  Mil- 
ton had  never  written  his  immortal 
epic  but  for  the  Holland  poet.  Joost  van 
den  Vondel  and  his  drama  of  **  Lucifer. " 
It  is  no  credit  to  literature  that  upon 
Milton's  clear  relationship  to  the  latter 
the  usually  impartial  "Encyclopedia 
Britannica"  is  utterly  silent  in  (die  arti- 
cles of  both  Mr.  Grosse  on  "Holland 
Literature"  and  Prof.  Masson  on  "  Mil- 
ton ;"  the  only  indication  of  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  master-singer  of  England 
to  the  master-singer  of  Holland  being  A. 
W.  Ward's  one  quite  insufficient  remark 
in  his  article  on  "The  Drama:"  "Hol- 
land's foremost  dramatic  poet  was  J. 
van  den  Vondel  (1587-1659),  who  from 
an  imitation  of  classical  models  passed 
to  more  original  forms  of  dramatic 
composition,  including  a  patriotic  play 
and  a  dramatic  treatment  of  part  of 
what  was  to  form  the  theme  of  "  Para- 
dise Lost."  (But  for  full  discussion 
of  this  decidedly  interesting  matter, 
see  the  little  treatise,  "  Milton  and  Von- 
del. ")  The  point  I  make  is  that  some 
of  the  great  poets  might  have  produced 
hymns  the  church  would  fondly  cher- 
ish, had  their  religious  fervors  equaled 
their  literary  aspirations;  and  some 
few  of  our  great  hymnists  might  have 
made  much  higher  reputation  as  poets 
if  they  had  enjoyed  literary  leisure  for 
that  long-continued  meditation  and 
study  and  work  essential  for  longer 
and  more  masterly  lyric  or  epic  efforts. 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  declared  of 
Watts:  "The  multiplicity  and  diver- 
sity of  his  attainments  .  .  .  would 
not  make  it  safe  to  claim  for  him  the 
highest  rank  in  any  single  denomina- 
tion of  literary  dignity :  yet  perhaps 
there  was  nothing  in  which  he  would 
not  have  excelled  if  he  had  not  divided 
his  powers  to  different  pursuits.  As 
a  poet,  had  he  been  only  a  poet,  he 
would    probably  have  ranked  high 


among  the  authors  with  whom  he  is 
now  associated. " 

As  it  is,  it  is  worthy  of  special  re- 
mark that  the  great  bulk  of  popular 
hynms  have  been  the  work  of  earnest 
preachers  and  busy  pastors.  Of  the 
early  twenty -four  British  hymnists,  in 
Duffleld's  chronological  list  (in  his 
English  Hymns) ,  only  eight  are  clergy- 
men; Raleigh,  Herrick,  Quarles,  etc., 
being  among  the  laymen.  Of  the  48 
bom  between  a.d.  1600,  and  A.D.  1700 
are  23  clergymen ;  of  the  90  bom  in  the 
next  half -century  are  62 ;  of  the  164  in 
the  half -century  a.d.  1750-1800  are  84 ; 
of  the  212  bora  a.d.  1800-50  are  122. 
All  along  there  has  been  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  authors  among  the  saintly  women 
of  the  church ;  but  in  the  last  half -cen- 
tury mentioned  a  larger  proportion, 
there  being  no  less  than  45;  among 
them,  Adelaide  A.  Procter,  Frances 
Ridley  Havergal,  Lady  Cockbum 
Campbell,  etc. 

In  the  American  church  there  is 
much  the  same  proportion.  Very  few 
hymns  were  written  in  this  country 
before  a.d.  1800;  only  16  of  our 
hymn-writers  being  bom  before  a.d. 
1750.  Of  the  51  bom  between  the  lat- 
ter date  and  A.D.  1800,  there  were  84 
clergymen;  of  the  150  bom  between 
that  date  and  1850,  who  are  mentioned, 
are  83.  In  the  entire  American  list  up 
to  the  present  date  are  43  women, 
among  them  Mrs.  Sigouraey,  Mrs. 
Stowe,  Mrs.  Brown,  Miss  Mai'garet  E. 
Winslow,  Mrs.  Sangster,  etc.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  note  that  among  these 
clerical  and  lay  hymnists  of  America 
are  15  Congregationalists,  6  Reformed 
Dutch,  16  Episcopalian,  20  Methodist 
Episcopal,  4  Methodist  Protestant,  27 
Baptists,  8  '  Universalists,  18  Unito- 
rians;  Quaker,  Swedenborgian  etc., 
1  each ;  uncertain,  18 ;  Presbyterian,  21. 

The,  Presbyterian  authors  I  men- 
tion last,  that  I  may  call  attention  to 
the  interesting  fact  that  the  first  hym- 
nist  in  this  denomination  was  an  In- 
dian, Samson  Occum,  a  Mohican,  con- 
verted in  Connecticut  under  Whitfield 
and  Tennent,  who  proved  a  most  useful 
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missionary  among  the  aborigines  on 
eastern  Long  Island  and  in  central 
Kew  York.  His  hymns  possessed  that 
mournful  and  pathetic  character  which 
well  became  the  singer  of  his  fateful 
race — 

** Awaked  by  Sinai^s  awful  Bound.** 

altho  this  first  line  was  originally  in 
the  more  joyous  strain — 

** Waked  by  the  GospePs  Joyful  sound.** 
It  was  used  largely  in  England,  and, 
translated  into  Welsh,  was  sung  in  the 
great  revival  meetings  among  the 
Welsh  miners.  I  can  not  let  his  name 
pass  without  referring  to  the  fact  that 
largely  through  his  efforts  in  England 
£10,000  were  secured  as  the  foundation 
of  Dartmouth  College.  The  hymns  on 
such  interesting  accounts  should  be  in 
every  hymnal,  and  the  name  Occum, 
or  Occom,  should  have  some  public 
recognition  in  the  fame  of  old  Dart- 
mouth ! 

To  the  many  hymnists  noted  above 
a  vast  addition  has  been  made  in  the 
present  half -century,  both  among  min- 
isters and  laymen,  among  literary  men 
and  women.  Meanwhile  with  all  the 
80-8tyled  popular  evangelistic  songs 
which  have  been  published  by  the  mil- 
lion, there  has  been  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  literary  type,  the  joyful 
spirit,  the  less  extravagant  figure,  the 
more  varied  rhythmic  form,  and  I  am 
not  sure  but  the  more  Scriptural  sweet- 
ness and  trust. 


WEAT  SHOULD  KINISTEBS 
PBEAOH? 

By    Rev.    E.    H.    Dkwabt,    D.D., 
Toronto,  Canada. 

What  are  the  proper  themes  for  the 
Christian  preacher?  Most  Christian 
people  regard  this  as  a  settled  ques- 
tion which  requires  no  answer.  Yet 
it  has  of  late  become  a  living  question, 
owing  to  a  widespread  disposition  to 
criticize  and  find  fault  witii  the  cur- 
rent teaching  of  the  pulpit.  Both  sec- 
ular and  religious  periodicals  have 
given  considerable  space  to  criticisms 


of  the  subjects  of  preaching,  accom- 
panied by  intimations  as  to  what 
should  be  the  themes  of  the  pulpit. 
The  most  prominent  thought  in  most 
of  these  homilies  is,  that  doctrines  are 
of  little  value,  and,  therefore,  preachers 
should  make  the  social  duties  that 
arise  out  of  the  relations  of  life  the  chief 
feature  of  their  message  to  the  people. 
It  is  alleged  that  preachers  preach 
metaphysical  theology,  and  neglect  to 
enforce  the  practical  duties  of  life. 

It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  minis- 
ters need  to  guard  against  taking  too 
narrow  a  view  of  the  scope  of  pulpit 
teaching.  When  St.  Paul  says  to  the 
Corinthians,  ^  For  I  determined  not  to 
know  anything  among  yon,  save  Jesus 
Christ  and  him  crucified,"  he  evi- 
dently did  not  mean  literally  that  this 
should  be  his  only  theme ;  for  in  his 
epistles  he  discusses  many  other  sub- 
jects relating  to  matters  of  belief  and 
duty.  All  questions  of  moral  duty 
are  fit  topics  for  the  pulpit.  All 
themes,  the  discussion  of  which  is  in 
harmony  with  the  mission  of  the 
church  in  the  world,  are  proper  sub- 
jects for  the  Christian  preacher.  The 
range  of  the  topics  presented  in  the 
Scriptures  is  by  no  means  narrow ;  and 
a  preacher  may  always  feel  that  he  is 
on  safe  ground  when  he  is  exx>ound- 
ing  and  enforcing  truths  taught  in  the 
Bible.  Should  not  a  preacher  con- 
demn prevailing  forms  of  injustice  and 
sin?  Certainly ;  and  for  so  doing  he 
has  a  fine  example  in  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  those  fearless  preachers  of 
righteousness  who  quailed  not  before 
the  face  of  hostile  kings.  It  will  be 
admitted  by  every  one  that  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  should  earnestly  cooperate 
in  all  movements  designed  to  promote 
social  reform  and  alleviate  human 
suffering.  The  poor  and  suffering 
classes,  from  whatever  cause  their 
needs  may  have  arisen,  should  never 
fail  to  have  the  earnest  practical  sym- 
pathy of  the  Christian  preacher.  In 
him  they  should  always  find  an  advo- 
cate and  champion. 

All  this  is  freely  avowed,  witbool 
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the  least  conBciousneas  that  in  saying 
these  things  we  are  making  any  new 
departure  from  accepted  Christian 
principles.  But  there  is  a  good  deal 
said  and  written  in  condemnation  of 
present-day  preaching  that  is  neither 
sound  nor  fair.  There  are  many  in- 
stances of  a  zeal  that  is  not  according 
to  knowledge.  Some  who  assume  to 
be  critics  and  reformers  display  crude- 
ness  of.  thought  and  ignorance  of  the 
subject  about  whiQh  they  write  so  flip- 
pantly. Signs  are  not  wanting  that 
many  of  these  censors  have  a  yery  lim- 
ited acquaintance  with  the  character 
of  the  preaching  in  our  Protestant 
churches.  At  any  rate  their  character- 
ization of  the  preaching  in  the.churches 
will  not  be  generally  accepted  as  cor- 
rect by  those  who  are  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  form  an  intelligent  judgment 
in  the  case. 

The  disparagement  of  doctrinal 
preaching  is  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic features  of  current  criticisms  of 
the  modem  pulpit.  If  it  be  meant 
that  human  creeds  are  sometimes  im- 
duly  exalted,  and  that  dissertations  on 
dogmas  are  not  expedient  in  the  pul- 
pit, few  will  question  this.  But  doc- 
trines are  the  great  truths  of  our  relig- 
ion, and  therefore  their  exposition  in 
the  pulpit  is  eminently  proper.  The 
belief  of  these  truths  supplies  the 
strongest  motives  to  righteous  living. 
A  mere  intellectual  assent  to  a  creed 
may  be  a  fruitless  thing ;  but  a  living 
faith  in  the  truths  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion is  not  a  vain  thing.  **  As  a  man 
thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he."  No 
one  who  truly  believes  the  great  truths 
of  divine  Revelation  relating  to  God 
and  man,  to  duty  and  destiny,  can 
deem  it  an  unimportant  thing  whether 
they  are  faithfully  set  forth  in  the 
preaching  of  the  pulpit  or  not.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  many  dis- 
parage the  preaching  of  Christian  doc- 
trines because  they  do  not  believe 
them,  or  because  they  have  some  the- 
ories of  their  own  which  they  desire  to 
substitute  for  what  they  contemn.  It 
is  sometimes  urged  as  a  complaint  that 


ministers  are  no  longer  leaders  of  pub- 
lic and  social  movements  in  the  locali- 
ties in  which  they  reside,  as  they  were 
in  former  times.  Nearly  all  the  minis- 
ters with  whom  I  am  acquainted  are 
men  who  are  "ready  to  every  good 
work. "  Yet,  even  if  the  allegation  be 
in  the  main  true,  it  is  not  a  just  reason 
for  condemning  ministers.  If  Chris- 
tian laymen  have  been  aroused  to  take 
a  more  active  part  in  reformatory 
movements,  we  should  rejoice  that 
this  is  the  case.  But  is  not  this,  in  most 
instances,  a  result  of  the  very  preach- 
ing that  is  condemned? 

It  is  aUeged  that  preachers  should 
give  special  prominence  to  political 
economy,  national  politics,  and  all  the 
social  questions  of  the  day.  It  may 
be  freely  conceded  that  the  practical 
application  of  the  moral  teaching  of 
Christianity  to  all  the  relations  of  life 
is  an  important  part  of  the  Christian 
preacher's  duty.  But  everything  that 
is  true  or  right  is  not  embraced  in  the 
Christian  preacher's  commission.  The 
great  mission  of  the  preacher  is  to  de- 
clare God's  threatenings  against  im- 
penitent sinners,  to  make  known  the 
way  of  salvation  through  Christ,  and 
to  teach  the  duty  of  righteousness 
and  benevolence  in  every  sphere  of 
life.  Rightly  understood  this  em- 
braces a  wide  range.  The  Gospel,  fully 
preached,  touches  all  phases  of  human 
life,  and  condemns  every  form  of 
wrongdoing  and  injustice. 

Some  time  ago  the  Rev.  H.  R. 
Haweis,  of  England,  in  an  article  in 
Ths  North  American  Beview,  maintained 
that  commerce,  politics,  newspapers, 
economics,  novels,  plays,  current  lit- 
erature, theosophy,  occultism,  spirit- 
ualism, and  Christian  science  are  all 
legitimate  subjects  for  the  preacher. 
The  man  who  can  recommend  such  a 
conglomeration  of  themes  can  not  have 
scriptural  ideas  of  the  object  of 
preaching,  or  of  the  value  of  the  truths 
which  constitute  the  burden  of  the 
Christian  preacher's  message.  The 
regular  selection  of  secular  themes,  in- 
stead of  Scripture  truths,  as  the  sub- 
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jects  of  sermons,  can  hardly  be  ap- 
proved by  any  one  who  believes  that 
the  church  has  a  Gospel  of  salvation  to 
preach  to  the  world.  It  would  be  a 
deplorable  thing  if  preachers,  who 
stand  as  ambassadors  for  Christ,  be- 
seeching sinners  to  be  reconciled  to 
God,  should  take  their  ideas  of  preach- 
ing from  men  who  have  drifted  away 
from  the  faith  of  the  Gospel. 

We  have  schools  and  colleges  in 
which  art,  literature,  physical  science, 
astronomy,  agriculture,  metaphysics, 
biology,  chemistry,  and  other  branches 
of  useful  knowledge  are  taught.  Will 
any  one  maintain  that  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  pulpit  to  undertake  to 
teach  such  subjects,  however  impor- 
tant they  may  be,  and  to  compete  with 
the  agencies  now  employed  in  the  dis- 
semination of  general  secular  know- 
ledge? For  the  preacher  to  drift  away 
in  any  such  line  would  be  to  disregard 
the  direct  command  of  Christ,  and  the 
teaching  and  practise  of  the  apostles, 
and  practically  to  confess  either  that 
the  people  did  not  need  the  Gospel 
message,  or  that  it  had  no  special  adap- 
tation to  the  wants  and  woes  o*f  a  sin- 
ful world. 

Doubtless,  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment in  preaching,  but  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  in  the  preaching  of 
to-day  there  is  any  general  neglect  to 
apply  the  principles  of  Christ's  relig- 
ion to  the  duties  of  common  life. 
Even  in  the  last  century  John  Wesley, 
whose  evangelistic  work  might  be 
supposed  to  limit  the  range  of  his 
teaching,  preached  and  published  a 
series  of  discourses  expounding  and 
enforcing  the  practical  duties  enjoined 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  ser- 
mons that  are  published  in  volumes,  as 
well  as  those  printed  in  the  newspa- 
pers, do  not  at  all  justify  the  charge 
that  the  preachers  of  to-day  deal  in 
discussions  of  abstract  dogmas,  and 
neglect  to  condemn  the  social  and 
moral  evils  of  the  times.  Ministers  are 
not  perfect,  but  they  can  not  be  fairly 
charged  with  failing  to  apply  Christ's 
teaching  to   the   moral   problems  of 


modem  life.  All  -departments  of 
knowledge  may  be  used  by  the  preacher 
to  illustrate  and  enforce  religious 
truth.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  certain 
that  the  discussion  of  political  and 
economic  questions  in  the  pulpit,  even 
when  moral  principles  are  involved, 
requires  special  wisdom  and  discretion. 

Tht  Chicago  Adoanee  not  long  ago  had 
some  judicious  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject, from  which  I  select  a  few  perti- 
nent sentences : 

''The  fact  can  not  be  concealed  that 
the  pulpit  that  undertakes  to  discuss 
questions  of  political  economy  puts  it- 
self into  an  extremely  difficult  and  un- 
satisfactory position.  .  .  It  is  a  science, 
therefore,  to  be  discussed  either  by 
specialists  or  by  men  of  practical  ex- 
perience. The  minister  is  neither, 
and  when  he  undertakes  to  set  forth 
his  theories  of  the  science,  he  is  walk- 
ing on  thin  ice.  .  .  When  he  is 
preaching  the  Word  of  God,  he  is 
wielding  a  sword  that  is  invincible. " 


HELPFUL  HINTS  FBOK  HABB 
TIKES. 

Bt  Rev.  James  G.  Ditmabs. 

Alt.  American  industries  and  tradea 
are  emerging  slowly  from  one  of  the 
severest  crises  that  ever  tested  them. 
We  are  now  powerless  to  remove  the 
cause  or  causes  of  the  present  hard 
times;  if,  indeed,  we  can  discover 
them  clearly.  But  he  is  a  wise  man — 
or  soon  will  be^who  learns  from  all 
his  experiences.  Even  temporal 
calamities  may  be  made  to  minister  to 
spiritual  excellence.  They  direct 
men's  hearts  and  hands  from  worldly 
investments  by  demonstrating  their  un- 
certainty, while  they  also  present  the 
chance  to  turn  men's  minds  to  the  cer- 
tainty and  permanence  of  the  heavenly 
inheritance.  The  former  exist  only 
**  for  a  season  ;  ^  the  latter  is  **  eternal.  ** 
Jesus  therefore  exhorted  people  to  lay 
up  for  themselves  treasures  in  heaven 
and  not  upon  earth. 

Earthly  Treaturet. 

Worldly  wealth  first  claims  our  at- 
tention, while  we  seek  to  leam  ita 
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proper  worth.  Wealth  is  not  of  itself 
an  iniquity.  To  be  rich  is  not  per  m 
to  commit  sin  or  to  oppose  morality 
and  religion.  Indeed,  money  often 
ministers  to  morality ;  and  riches  may 
promote  religion.  The  Bible  con- 
demns only  the  abuse  of  wealth,  not 
its  use.  Its  Author  claims  the  wealth 
of  the  world  as  His.  Next  to  grace,  it 
is  one  of  His  greatest  gifts  toman.  It 
will  procure  him,  while  it  lasts,  almost 
everything  but  the  thing  of  grace. 

Nor  is  poverty  a  virtue.  Industry  is 
commendable.  Indolence  is  condem- 
nable.  Dallying,  and  not  diligence,  is 
contrary  to  Paul's  exhortation  to  be 
**  fervent  in  spirit.  "  While  **  serving 
the  Lord*"  the  faithful  Christian  will 
also  be  ** diligent  in  business."  He  is 
commanded  to  work  six  days  out  of 
seven,  and  "the  workman  is  worthy 
of  his  wages. "  Paul's  requirement 
was  that  if  a  man  would  not  labor 
neither  should  he  eat.  He  exhorts  the 
Thessalonians  to  labor  that  they  might 
lack  nothing ;  and  the  Ephesians  that 
they  might  "have  [a  surplus]  to  give 
to  him  that  needeth. "  God's  Word 
abounds  in  figures  of  speech  to  illus- 
trate the  resources  and  blessings  of  His 
kingdom.  None  of  them  are  taken 
from  the  poverty  that  hinders,  ham- 
pers, and  harasses ;  it  is  of  "  riches,  " 
"  treasures, "  and  "  crowns, "  He  speaks. 
Miserliness,  and  not  money,  causes 
misery.  It  is  not  money,  but  "the 
love  of  money  [that]  is  a  root  of  all 
kinds  of  evil,"  e,g,^  covetousness, 
theft,  envy,  murder.  Both  experience 
and  revelation  teach  us  that  there  are 
both  worthy  and  worthless  uses  for 
worldly  wealth. 

The  morality  of  money-making  is 
determined  by  its  motive  and  method. 
Some  so  seek  wealth  as  to  be  caught 
and  destroyed  "  as  flies  are  captured  in 
a  molasses  barrel ;"  others,  so  as  to  be 
like  the  "honey  bees  which  keep  their 
wings  all  free. "  One  of  two  friends 
spent  his  money  for  selfish  gratifica- 
tion ;  the  other  to  help  his  fellow  men. 
One  was  filled  with  dread  at  the  ap- 
proach of  death ;  tiie  other,  with  peace. 


The  former  explained  the  difference 
with  the  words,  "He  is  going  to  his 
treasure ;  and  I— I  must  leave  mine. " 

WeaUh  WiU  Not  Waive  off  WraOi. 

"Riches  profit  not  in  the  day  of 
wrath. "  "  Neither  silver  nor  gold 
shall  be  able  to  deliver  thee  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord's  wrath. "  But  its  misuse 
will  increase  God's  condemnation. 
Dr.  Johnson  had  no  words  of  congratu- 
lation for  his  friend  Garrick  when  told 
of  his  increasing  wealth.  The  philos- 
opher sadly  replied,  "  Ah  1  David.  Da- 
vid, these  are  the  things  that  make  a 
death-bed  terrible. " 

WeaWi  cfften  Bindenfrom  the  Hea/eenly 
Home, 
The  young  man  of  the  Gospel  was 
not  the  last  to  commit  the  sin  of  "  cov- 
etousness which  is  idolatry,  "  thus  pre- 
ferring temporal  living  to  eternal  life. 
He  was  in  earnest,  he  came  running, 
was  respected,  a  "ruler;"  moral,  had 
kept  the  commandments ;  was  sincere, 
Jesus  "loved  him. "  He  was  not  good 
enough  to  be  saved,  but  was  too  good 
to  be  lost.  Because  "one  thing"  was 
lacking  he  made  the  sorrowful  choice 
of  selfishness  instead  of  salvation. 
Draco  is  said  to  have  received  a  won- 
derful ovation  in  the  public  theater. 
The  people's  custom  was  to  cast  their 
garments  upon  those  they  applauded. 
The  superabundance  of  applause  in 
this  case  is  said  to  have  smothered  the 
hero.  Thus  the  favors  of  the  goddess 
of  wealth  have  often  suffocated  the 
better  natures  of  her  devotees.  Many 
have  suffered  from  not  seeking  the 
help  one  man  felt  his  need  of  when  he 
wrote  a  special  request  for  the  prayers 
of  God's  people  in  these  words :  "The 
prayers  of  this  people  are  earnestly 
desired  for  a  man  who  is  prospering 
in  his  worldly  concerns. " 

Wealth  WiU  Not  Satirfp. 
Augustine's  prayer  will  express  the 
truth  as  long  as  man's  nature  remains 
unchanged :  "  Thou  madest  us  for  Thy- 
self, and  our  hearts  are  restless  till  they 
rest  in  Thee."     Wings  demand  air, 
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fins  demand  water,  spirits  demand 
God,  as  their  natural  element.  ''Man 
shall  not  live  by»  bread  alone ;"  and  by 
money,  not  at  all.  ''He  that  loveth 
silver  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  silver.  ** 
It  can  not  ease  the  troubled  conscience, 
satisfy  the  hungry  soul,  or  calm  the 
troubled  heart.  A  dying  miser  pressed 
his  bags  of  shining  gold  to  his  bosom 
to  quiet  his  yearning  heart.  But  he 
soon  removed  them  moaning,  "Take 
it  away  I  It  will  not  do  it  I  It  will 
not  do  it  I" 

A  guest  once  addressed  to  Rothschild 
the  words,  "You  must  bo  a  happy 
man. "  His  only  answer  was,  "  Happy  ? 
Happy?  I  happy?  Happy?  Aye, 
happy !  Let  us  change  the  subject. " 
The  first  John  Jacob  Astor  replied  in 
answer  to  ttie  same  question,  "  Why ! 
would  you  take  care  of  my  property 
for  your  bread  and  clothes?  That's  all 
I  get  for  it.  "  They  that  be  rich  are, 
like  "a  large  bell,  liable  to  be  poorly 
cast  and  to  break  easily.  Then  their 
covetousness  emits  such  a  cracked,  me- 
tallic sound."  The  rich  fool  of 
Christ's  parable,  who  prized  his  "  much 
goods'*  above  being  good  or  doing 
good,  was  not  the  last  of  his  race. 
Many  who  seem  to  have  plenty  will  be 
revealed  by  death  as  suffering  penury 
without  "true  riches,"  the  current 
coin  of  God's  kingdom.  The  words  of 
ft  Kempis  are  true—"  That  man  is  poor 
in  this  world,  who  lives  without 
Jesus ;  and  that  man  only  is  rich  with 
whom  Jesus  delights  to  dwell. " 


THE  PUBIT7   QUESTION   TO   TEE 
FBONT. 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Fldtt,  Habvet,  III. 

"  WkaJt!  knatof/e  not  that  your  body  is  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  OJmtf^ 

The  purity  question  has  come  to  the 
front,  and  it  become  to  stay.  Of  this 
the  grandly  successful  National  Purity 
Congress,  held  in  Baltimore,  October 
14-16,  1895,  is  ample  proof.  It  is  one 
of  the  significant  signs  of  the  times  that 
such  a  congress  should  attract  so  large 
a  delegation  and  receive  universal  ap- 
proval. Not  only  were  many  famous 
speakers  present,  but  all  the  papers  and 


addresses  were  throughout  of  a  very 
high  order,  embodying  a  vast  fund 
of  fresh  and  valuable  information, 
gleaned  at  first  hand  by  earnest  special- 
ists from  their  chosen  fields.  The  con- 
gress made  it  possible  for  the  first  time 
for  one  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
whole   field   of    social    and   personal 


puril^: 


1.  its  vast  range.  The  problem  of 
sex  is  coextensive  with  the  fact  of  sex. 
No  one  mind  can  grasp  all  its  ramifica- 
tions, nor  is  there  an^  period  of  life  or 
social  interest  that  is  not  vitally  in- 
volved. The  problem  of  puri^  lies  at 
the  very  foundation  of  the  family,  it  is 
inextricably  interwoven  with  the  li- 
quor-trafi^c,  the  wage  system,  proper 
diet,  pauperism,  the  customs  of  society, 
and  the  laws  of  heredity.  Mention 
rescue  work,  and  at  once  the  question 
arises.  What  led  to  tiie  downfall  of  these 
poor  unfortunates,  and  why  is  it  next 
to  impossible  for  them  to  reform  ?  The 
three  main  branches  on  this  tree  of  life 
are  prevention,  education,  and  rescue 
work,  and  these  in  turn  are  subdivided 
into  many  minor  branches,  involving 
special  knowledge  and  insight. 

2.  Its  pivotal  importance.  Sex  is 
only  another  name  for  fate ;  it  is  like 
the  undertow  of  the  sea,  or  the  hidden 
dynamo  that  sets  the  wheels  a-spin- 
nmg.  By  this  thermometer— purit^  or 
impurity — the  rise  or  fall  of  nations 
may  be  gaged  with  absolute  certainty. 
The  fate  of  Assyria,  Carthage,  and 
Rome  are  warning  examples  to  every 
civilized  nation  to-day  that  the  stem 
laws  of  God,  written  upon  our  mem- 
bers, can  not  be  ignored  with  impunity. 
It  is  not  a  platitude  to  say  that  domes- 
tic happiness  is  the  effect  of  which 
purity  of  heart  and  life  is  the  efficient 
cause.  The  divorce  mania  wUl  con- 
tinue until  the  hearts  of  the  people  are 
changed.  And  was  it  not  a  great 
French  preacher  who  recently  pointed 
out  the  significant  fact  that  more  young 
men  are  kept  out  of  our  churches  by 
vicious  habits  than  from  any  other 
cause?  Consecration  is  impossible 
where  impurity  is  harbobed.  There  is 
no  use  of  beating  about  the  bush  in  this 
matter,  it  is  the  devil  of  lust  that  shuts 
the  door  of  heaven  and  opens  the  gates 
of  hell  to  many  a  poor  soul.  The 
church  will  never  conquer  the  world 
until  it  avoids  the  very  appearance  of 
evil  in  this  particular. 

8.  The  widespread  ravages  of  this 
sin.  If  any  one  doubts  that  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  European  stand- 
ards of  conduct,  the  purity  congress 
ought  to  undeceive  him.  The  very 
fact  that  repeated  efforts  are  being  put 
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forth  to  legalize  vice  or  at  least  to  secure 
municii»l  "regulation."  indicates  in 
what  direction  the  stream  is  tending. 
It  came  to  light  that  hi  a  certain  popu- 
lar college  of  New  York  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  young  men  con- 
fessed themselves  habitual  frequenters 
of  houses  of  ill-fame.  A  conservative 
estimate  places  the  number  of  fallen 
women  hi  this  country  at  850,000,  and 
as  there  are  at  least  six  fallen  men  to 
one  woman,  we  get  an  idea  of  the  ap- 
palling condition  of  affairs.  To  be 
sure,  swift  public  justice  was  meted 
out  to  such  a  transgressor  as  Colonel 
Breckinridge,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  nation's  art  and  literature— those 
feeders  of  the  imagination  and  the 
heart— are  being  inevitably  vitiated  by 
the  subtle  poison  of  sensuality.  The 
most  popular  fiction  is  that  which 
glosses  over  or  boldly  defends  every  mis- 
step from  the  shining  paths  of  virtue. 
The  traffic  in  girls  is  growing  to  an  appal- 
ling evil,  whffe  an  increasmg  love  of  lux- 
ury, high  living,  and  selfish  ease  is  react- 
ing disastrously  upon  moral  stamina. 

4.  The  positive  side  of  purity.  Not 
only  was  5ie  mask  torn  from  the  hide- 
ous face  of  vice,  but  the  hieffable 
brightness  and  glory  of  a  Christ -like 
purity  were  set  forth  with  still  greater 
earnestness  at  the  congress  in  question. 
Never  before  has  the  secret  of  personal 
happiness,  and  the  sweetness  and  peace 
wrapped  up  in  the  beatitude,  "Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  "been  so  well  un- 
derstood as  to-day.  Our  modem 
prophets  and  seers  behold  a  great  light 
and  promise  the  dawn  of  the  world's 
brightest  day,  when  men  will  live  the 
life  of  the  spirit,  and  obey  the  laws  of 
God.  The  noblest  religious  teaching 
of  the  day  and  the  truest  social  progress 
all  point  to  a  new  era  of  purer  living 
and  higher  thinking.  Men  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  it  does  not  pay  to  wal- 
low m  the  sty  of  sensuality. 

5.  Another  important  discovery  is 
this :  We  now  see  that  this  subject  can 
be  spoken  of  even  before  a  mixed  audi- 
ence. What  we  only  dared  to  think 
about  ten  years  ago,  may  now  be  freely 
expressed  and  openly  discussed,  to  the 
surprise  and  rel  ief  of  everybody.  Since 
we  have  found  our  tongues,  and  the  ioe 
is  broken,  **  we  may  look  for  a  flood  of 
saving  warmth  and  power  to  deluge 
the  land. "  Here  is  a  valuable  hint  for 
pastors  who  may  have  been  frightened 
from  this  theme  by  a  man  of  straw : 
Observe  that  the  purity  movement  is 
the  child  of  Christianity.  In  a  deed 
and  true  sense  of  the  word,  puri^  is 
synonymous  with  sanctification.  Just 
^  the  air  we  breathe  is  shot  through 


with  golden  sunlight,  so  the  truth  that 
feeds  the  soul  is  made  radiant  and  zest- 
f  ul  by  stainless  purity.  Only  when  the 
heart  is  renewed  and  the  life  of  Qod 
pulsates  in  the  soul  is  thoroughgoing 
morality  possible.  Then  again,  we  are 
here  on  firm  scientific  ground.  In 
fact,  this  important  subject  can  not  be 
adequately  understood  until  the  scien- 
tific method  is  applied.  The  laws  of 
cause  and  effect  are  instantly  operative 
here  and  never  vary.  Take  for  exam- 
ple the  laws  of  heredity:  the  more 
rigorously  all  sentiment  is  excluded 
and  attention  is  solely  fixed  upon  the 
facts  relating  to  breeding,  the  more 
striking  and  rich  are  the  results  ob- 
tained .  The  commandment  says, "  Thou 
Shalt  I"  Science  says,  **Thou  must  I" 
Any  subject  that  can  be  scientifically 
handled  always  commands  the  respect 
of  men,  and  this  subject  is  even  more 
sicentific  than  it  is  religious. 

The  question  arises.  What  is  the 
tap-root  of  this  whole  matter?  At 
what  point  will  reform  efforts  do  the 
most  good?  Undoubtedly,  it  is  the 
home.  After  all,  it  is  there  that  the 
destiny  of  every  individual  is  decided. 
To  lift  up  the  fallen  and  Instruct  the 
erring  is  all  well  enough,  but  to  be  well 
bom  and  well  reared  is  infinitely  more 
important,  for  it  is  the  taint  in  the 
blood  and  the  uncheckered  bias  toward 
evil,  that  gives  to  temptation  such  a 
tremendous  force.  If  our  girls  could 
go  out  into  the  world  with  fortified 
wills  and  enlightened  purposes,  they 
would  not,  as  now,  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
the  seducer.  If  our  young  men  had 
a  better  start  and  received  a  more  Spar- 
tan discipline  (iw»  HauB  avs),  they 
would  see  in  the  everlasting  devil  of 
indulgence  the  robber  of  their  man- 
hood. It  is  in  the  home  that  lust  is 
either  engendered  or  exorcised,  as  the 
parents  are  wise  or  careless.  **  Family 
culture"  is  the  most  efi9cient  way  of 
solving  the  purity  question,  for  the 
same  reason  that  an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  more  than  a  pound  of  cure. 
The  child  has  a  sacred  ri^ht  to  be  well 
bom,  and  the  mother  is  in  duty  bound 
to  bring  up  her  child  to  be  a  worthy 
citizen  and  a  model  in  moral  conduct. 

The  Fatnre  Ohnrch. 

There  is  room  now  in  the  world  only 
for  churches  whose  influences  come 
from  their  goodness,  morality,  justice, 
charity,  reasonableness,  weight  of 
argument  and  amount  of  tmth.  .  .  . 
Give  the  world  such  churches  and  the 
religious  creed  will  soon  cease  to  bq 
unpopular.*— Dawd  Cfreffg, 
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SERMONIC   CRITICISM. 


Bnglidi  BiUo  Xay  Xislead. 

A  TSBT  common  source  of  error  in 
drawing  themes  from  texts  is  found  in 
the  acceptance  of  the  English  text  Just 
as  it  stands,  without  consulting  the 
original.  The  danger  we  wish  to  cau- 
tion the  preacher  against  is  that  of 
reading  into  the  text  what  may  have 
come  into  the  mind  by  some  flash  of 
suggestion,  while  reading  the  English 
Bible  or  meditating  upon  it.  but  which 
has  no  countenance  either  from  the 
original  text  or  from  the  context. 

Who  has  not  often  heard  that  noted 
text  of  Paul  preached  on  in  this  way? 
We  mean  1  Cor.  ii  3. : 

"For  I  determined  not  to  know  anything 
among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  oruci- 
fled." 

This  is  taken  to  mean  that  Paul  de- 
termined deliberately  to  exclude  every 
other  subject  from  his  preaching,  and 
it  is  assumed  that  every  preacher 
should  now  do  the  same  thing.  A 
glance  at  the  ori^nal  shows  that  Paul 
meant  no  such  thmg.  He  says  **  Ov  yap 
iKpiva  rl  udhjcu  iv  vfilv^  ei  fi^,  "  etc.  :  **  I 
did  not  resolve  to  know  anything 
among  you.  except  Jesus  Christ,  "  etc. 
He  had  fully  and  formally  resolved  to 
introduce  that  one  subject,  "Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified, "  and  so  to 
make  it  the  prominent  thing.  Other 
topics  he  had  not  made  the  subject  of 
a  fixed  resolution :  they  might  come  up 
as  occasion  required. 

Another  commonly  perverted  text  is 
Ecclesiastes  xii.  1 : 

*' Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  davsof 
thy  youth,  while  the  evil  days  come  not,**^  etc. 

Great  stress  is  usually  laid  upon  the 
word  now  in  this  text.  On  turning  to 
the  original  we  find  that  this  word  is 
merely  the  Hebrew  word  of  connection 
or  transition,  "and:"  **And  remember 
thy  Creator.  " — which  in  this  case  is  a 
mere  particle  of  transition  from  the 
last  verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter. 

Still  another  frequently  misused  text 
is  from  the  same  book  and  chapter. 
Ecclesiastes  xii.  18 : 

**Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter:  Fear  God  and  keep  his  command- 
ments; for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man.** 

The  English  Bible  shows  by  putting 


dutif  in  italics,  .that  there  is  no  corre- 
sponding word  in  the  Hebrew.  And 
yet  the  text  is  used  as  summing  up  hu- 
man duty.  What  the  Bible  says  is  that 
"this  is  the  whole  of  man^ — summing 
up  not  only  man's  duty,  but  also  his 
perfection  and  blessedness — in  short, 
takine  in  everything  that  has  to  do  with 
complete  and  ideu  manhood  and  the 
true  success  in  life. 


An  Blooutioxdst's  Direction. 

Thb  necessity  for  at  least  a  little 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  on  the  part  of 
one  who  would  read  it  in  public,  is 
sometimes  forcibly  illustrated.  We  re- 
call hearing  the  following  direction  in 
point  from  a  somewhat  callow  elocu- 
tionist, who  was  teaching  some  stu- 
dents for  the  ministry  how  to  read  the 
Bible:  "Be  sure  to  emphasize  all  the 
italicized  words. " 


Orystallizing  Thought. 

Vert  much  has  been  said  against 
"formality  of  division"  in  sermons. 
The  advice  has  been  given :  "  In  wri- 
ting or  speaking  throw  off  all  re- 
straint. "  Is  there  not  danger  to  some 
in  this  advice?  There  certamly  should 
be  freedom  from  all  improper  restraint 
and  constraint,  if  the  sermon  is  to 
reach  the  highest  effectiveness.  Such 
liberty,  however,  is  really  never  gained 
except  by  absolute  practiod  mastery 
of  the  laws  of  thought  and  expression. 
Freedom  then  becomes  freedom  under 
law — the  only  real  freedom.  One  says 
"The  ideal  of  a  discourse  is  that  of  a 
flow  from  first  to  last.  **  We  have 
heard  that  sort  of  sermon,  whidi  began 
without  idea,  proceeded  nowhither, 
and  ended  nowhere,  but  was  a  perfect 
illustration  of  "a  flow  from  first  to 
last" — of  mere  musical  words. 

The  hearer  needs  to  have  the  matter 
of  a  discourse  crystallized  for  him,  by 
one  who  has'  absolutely  mastered  the 
subject.— if  it  is  to  abide  in  his  mind  as 
a  power  for  good.  South*s  presentation 
of  the  Claims  of  Christianity  is  in 
point:  Christianity  is  posnUy  true; 
Christianity  is  probably  true:  Chris- 
tianity is  certainly  true. 

There  is  no  forgetting  and  do  esca- 
ping  from  truth  so  crystallized  and  pre- 
sented. 
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Learning  versiu  Eduoation. 

Lbabniho  and  education,  as  shown 
in  sermon-making,  as  well  as  in  other 
departments  of  intellectual  or  literary 
effort,  are  two  very  distinct  things. 
Learning  without  the  power  to  handle 
it  effectively  in  presenting  truth  and 
reaching  men  may  be  mere  rubbish. 
John  Ruskin  illustrates  this  essential 
distinction  in  art,  as  follows : 

The  artist  need  not  bo  a  learned  man  ; 
in  all  probability  it  will  be  a  disadvan- 
tage' to  him  to  become  so ;  but  he 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  an  educated 


man  ;  that  is.  one  who  has  understand- 
ing of  his  own  uses  and  duties  in  the 
world  and  therefore  of  the  general  na- 
ture of  the  things  done  and  existing  in 
the  world,  and  who  has  so  trained  him- 
self or  been  trained,  as  to  turn  to  the 
best  account  whatever  faculties  or 
knowledge  he  has.  The  mind  of  an 
educated  man  is  greater  than  the 
knowl^ge  it  possesses ;  it  is  like  the 
vault  of  heaven,  encompassing  the 
earth  which  lives  and  flourishes  be- 
neath it,  but  the  mind  of  an  unedu- 
cated and  learned  roan  is  like  an  In- 
dia rubber  band,  with  one  everlasting 
spirit  of  contraction  in  it,  fastening 
together  papers  which  it  can  not  open 
and  keeps  from  being  opened. " 


HELPFUL    DATA   IN    CURRENT   LITERATURE. 


Thk  Eternal  Hope  Delusion,  by  E.  Short- 
bouse.  TKt  Weatminater  Review^  February. 
1896.  The  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York  City.  This  is  a  trenchant 
article  of  sterling  worth,  in  *'The  Indepen- 
dent Section,**  of  the  great  liberal  Review^ 
and  quite  in  contrast  with  the  usual  theol- 
ogy of  that  Reviewi  indeed,  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Westminster  Catechisms  and 
Confession. 

The  Ftrruiui  Life  and  the  Condition  of 
Man  Therein.  III.  By  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone.  The  North  Amerian  Review^ 
March,  1896.  Mr.  Gladstone  continues,  in 
this  article,  the  discussion  of  the  great  sub- 
jects involved  in  or  suggested  by  the  works, 
especially  by  "The  Analogy,**  of  Bishop  But- 
ler. The  subject  here  treated  is  '^The  Opin- 
ion of  Natural  Immortality.  **  The  course  of 
revelation  is  traced  in  the  teaching  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles,  and  the  drift  of  opinion  in 
the  Christian  centuries  indicated.  The  ref- 
erences to  authorities  will  be  helpful  to  those 
who  wish  to  extend  their  study  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  Natural  History  of  Warfare.  By 
N.  a  Shaler.  The  North  American  Review^ 
March,  1866.  A  valuable  discussion  by  the 
distinguished  Harvard  professor,  from  a  new 
point  of  view.  The  preacher  will  find  in  it 
Uie  key  to  the  war  fever  that  has  been  so 
characteristic  of  most  peoples,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  recent  war  craves  that  have 
■wept  over  the  United  States. 

Charaoteristios  of  Hebrew  Poetrt.  by 
Rev.  F.  A.  Gast,  D.D.  7he  Reformed  Quar- 
terly Review,  January,  1896.  well-nigh  one 
half  of  the  Old  Testoment  is  poetry.  It  is 
poetic,  not  in  its  form  merely,  but  in  its 
Tery  essence.  The  writer  of  tnis  article  of 
27  octavo  pages  desires  to  rouse  readers  of 
the  Bible  poems  to  a  "due  appreciation  of 
the  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  their  spirit- 
ual beauty.**  He  shows  that  the  lyric  is  the 
form  natural  to  the  Hebrew  soul,  and  brings 
out  and  amply  illustrates  by  example  the 
qualities  that  go  to  make  the  Hebrew  lyric 
poetry  unquestionably  the  subllmest  ever 
produced. 

ARCHEOLOOIOAL    ComCENTART   ON    GENESIS. 

By  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce.  LL.D.,  Profeworof 
Aseyriology.  Oxford,  England.  The  Exposi- 
tory Times,  March,  1896.    This  is  a  paper  in 


an  exceedingly  valuable  series  now  running 
in  The  Times.  On  the  place  of  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Creation  in  Genesis  L  Professor 
Sayce  as^ees  with  the  conclusion  reached 
by  Dr.  William  Henry  Green,  of  Princeton. 
He  says: 

**The  narrative,  however,  forms  an  Integral 
part  of  the  plan  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  It  Is 
the  necessary  Introduction  to  It  in  its  present 
shape,  and  can  not  be  removed  without  de- 
stroying the  thread  of  connection  which  runs 
through  the  history  as  well  as  the  funda- 
mental Idea  upon  which  It  Is  based.  The 
writer  deduces  all  things  from  the  one  God. 
the  God  of  Israel,  gradually  narrowing  his 
geography  and  ethnology  until  his  history  is 
concentrated  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  the 
people  of  Israel.  An  equally  integral  part 
of  the  design  of  the  book  is  the  account  of 
the  Flood.  When  we  come  to  consider  it. 
we  shall  see  that  it  Is  difficult  to  assign  It 
to  either  the  second  or  the  third  period  of 
Babylonian  literary  influence  upon  Israel, 
and  that  the  phenomena  presented  by  the 
resemblances  between  it  and  the  Chaldean 
account  of  the  Deluge  are  scarcely  explica- 
ble, except  upon  the  theory  that  the  Hebrew 
narrative  goes  back  to  the  Mosaic  age.  If 
so,  the  account  of  the  Creation  will  go  back 
to  the  same  date.** 

Four  Types  op  Christian  Thought,  by 
Prof.  Alexander  Balmain  Bn.ce.  The  Bib- 
lical World,  March,  1896.  TJils  Is  a  supjfcs- 
tive  study  of  **the  type  of  thought  on  ilie 
great  themes  of  Christian  faith  exhibited 
in  the  pages"  of  the  Fourth  (Jospel.  It  pro- 
ceeds provisionally  ntion  the  rationalistic 
hypothesis  that  '*the  Johannine  report  of  our 
Lord's  words,  shows  us  not  merely^  1°  f^b- 
stance,  the  teachings  of  the  great  Master, 
but  the  theology  of  the  disciple,  the  fruitage 
of  Christian  thought  on  Christ  and  Chris- 
tianity yrhich  had  grown  up  from  the  seeds 
dropped  Into  receptive  minds  by  the  Master.** 
As  it  Is  a  matter  of  history  that  John  wrote 
his  Gospel  for  Christians,  men  of  faith  In 
Christ,  just  as  the  first  three  Gospels  were 
written  for  Jews,  Romans,  and  Greeks,  un- 
christian and  unspiritual  men,  to  bring  them 
to  faith  in  Christ,  why  Is  it  not  quite  as 
common-sense  and  scientific,  to  study  the 
Fourth  Gospel  from  the  historical  stand- 
point. That  furnishes  the  simple  and  com- 
f>lete  clew  to  the  great  differences  between 
t  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels.* 
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NOTICES   OF   BOOKS   OF   HOMILBTIC   VALUE. 


Tbb  WoBKB  or  Joseph  Butia,  D.O.L.,  some 
time  Lord  Bishop  of  Durfaam:  divided  into 
SectioDs;  with  Sectional  Headlnjn;  an  In- 
dex to  each  Volume;  and  some  Oocasional 
Notes,  also  Preparatory  Matter.   Edited  by 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  B.  Gladstone.    In  Two 
Volumes.    Oxford  and  New  York:  Mao- 
millan&Co.    1890.    Price  $7. 
This  is  a  royal  edition  of  the  works  of  one 
of  the  frreateet  thinkers  England  has  ever 
produced.    The  first  Tolume  contains  "The 
Analogy,   with  his    Dissertations  Of  Per- 
sonal Mentity."  and  **Of  the  Nature  of  Vir- 
tue,** and  **A  Gorrespondenoe  with  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Clarke.**   The  publication  of  **The  Anal- 
ogy** settled  the  great  Deistlc  controversy  of 
the  eighteenth  century.    Skeptics  have  often 
declared  or  assumed  that  it  has  been  over- 
thrown, but   they   have  been  chary  of  at- 
tempting   to  refute  its  argument.    Adam 
Storey  Farrar,  In  his  **OritTcal  History  of 
Free  Thought,**  compares  Butler *s  **  Analogy** 
for  God*B  moral  government  with  the  work 
of  Newt  on  *s  "Principia**  for  Qod*s  physical 
government    of    the   universe,   and   adds: 
^Probably  no  book  since  the  beginning  of 
Christianity  has  ever  been  so  useful  to  the 
Church  as  Butler*B  'Analogy*  in  solving  the 
doubts  of  believers  or  causing  them  to  ignore 
exceptions,  as  woll  as  in  silencing  unbe- 
lievers.** 

The  analysis,  divisions,  headings  of  sec- 
tions, etc.,  oy  the  greatest  of  living  British 
statesmen,  orators,  and  scholars,  add  a  fea- 
ture that  will  make  ''The  Analogy**  a  new 
work  to  thousands  of  ministers  who  studied 
it  in  their  younger  davs  without  these  helps. 
Moreover,  the  issues  it  met  in  the  eighteenth 
century  are,  bv  the  turn  of  the  wheel,  the  liv- 
ing issues  of  to-day,  so  that  a  more  timely 
book  was  never  issued. 

The  second  volume  contains  the  sermons 
of  the  great  bishop,  among  them  those  in 
which,  in  connection  and  cooperation  with 
his  dissertation  "Of  the  Nature  of  Virtue** 
he  demolished  the  utilitarian  and  selfish 
scheme  of  Hobbes. 

Mr.  QIadstone  has  promised  a  third  voU 
ume^  to  be  made  up  of  his  own  essays  on 
the  great  British  thinker  and  his  works. 

Probably  no  other  edition  of  Butler *s 
Works  at  all  comparable  with  this  will  be 
published  for  fifty  years  to  come. 

Thk  AmmfiAir  Cbibis  in  Turkst.  The  Mas- 
sacre of  18M,  Its  Antecedents  and  Slgnifl- 
oance.  By  Frederick  Davis  Qreene,  A.M., 
for  several  years  a  resident  in  Armenia. 
With  Introduction  by  Rev.  Josiah  Strong, 
D.D.  New  York  and  London:  Q.  P.  Put- 
nam *s  Sons.    1886. 

This  is  the  only  handy  volume  on  this  ab- 
sorbing theme  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
It  brings  the  subject  down  to  the  opening  of 
the  year  1896. 

Trx  Quotations  or    thb  New  Testaxknt 
FBOM  THX  Old,  Considered  in  the  Light  of 
General  Literature.    By  Franklin  Johnson, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago,   Philadelphia:    American    Baptist 
Publication  Society,  1890.    Price,  $8. 
The  author  and   publishers  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  ministry  for  preparing  and 
publishing  this  handsome  volume  dealing 
with  one  of  the  burning  questions  of  criti- 
cism.   The  difficulties  t^t  are  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  New  Testament  quotations 
from  the  Old  are  examined  in  the  light  of 
the  laws  of  general  literature.    The  author 
says: 

**These  laws  are  of  two  kinds:  first,  those 
which  belong  to  literatures  of  all  ages  and 


nations,  like  that  of  troth,  or  that  of  beauty; 
and,  secondly,  those  which  change  with  sea- 
son and  dime,  the  dictates  of  evanescent  or 
local  taste  and  custom,  like  the  absence  of 
rime  from  ancient  poetry,  the  parallelism 
of  Hebrew  poetry,  or  tne  alliteration  of 
English  poetry.  In  quoting  from  the  Old 
Testament  do  the  writers  oi  the  New  violate 
the  fundamental  law  of  all  literature,  which 
Is  that  of  truth?  Or,  do  they  observe  this, 
and  do  the  accusations  made  against  them 
proceed  from  f orgetfulness  either  of  the  laws 
of  literature  in  general,  or  of  temporanr 
laws,  the  literary  custom  prevalent  in  their 
age?  The  answer  will  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages.** 

The  principles  laid  down  and  discussed  are 
amply  illustrated  from  all  the  classic  litera- 
tures. The  book  treats  of  *'The  Septuagint 
Version;**  ''Quotations  from  Memory  ;•• 
"Fragmentary  Quotations;**  "Exegetical 
Paraphrase;**  "Composite  QuotMions;** 
**Quotations  of  Substance**:  ^Allegory ;** 
"Quotations  by  Sound;**  "Double  Reference;** 
"Illogical  Reasoning;**  "Rabbinic  Interpre- 
tation.** It  is  an  able  vindication  of  the  New 
Testament  against  superficial  critical  at- 
tacks, and  can  scarcenr  taSX  to  become  a 
classic  in  the  library  of  the  preacher. 

What  Shall  Wb  Tell  tbb  Chilorkn?  Ob- 

JBCT  Sermons    and    Txachino    By    Rev. 

Geoi  V.  Reichel,  A.M.,  Ph.D.    New  York: 

Wilbur  B.  Ketcham,  1890.    Price,  $1.60. 

The  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  <tf 

every  one  thousand  ministera,  who  are  not 

natural   preacbera   to    children,   and   who 

know  it,  will  find  help  in  this  volume,  which 

is  fresh  in  matter,  and  in  method  and  scope 

somewhat  original.    A  title  is  suggested  at 

the  beginning  of  each  chapter.    The  "object 

used**  Is  given  after  pucn  title;  then   the 

"Scripture  basis.**     A  simple  and  graphic 

description  of  the  object  then  follows.   The 

readera  of  Thb  Rbvibw  will  recognise  in 

the  author  the  writer  of  the  series  in  our 

"niustretion  Section,**  entitled  "Lights  on 

Scriptural  Truths  from  Recent  Science  and 

History.** 

Thb  Livb  or  Pbivilbob  :  Possession.  Peace, 
and  Power.  By  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Webb-Pep- 
loa  Introduction  by  D.  L.  Moody.  Ed- 
ited by  Delavan  L.  rierson.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.  Price,  SI. 
We  quote  with  approval  from  Mr.  Moody*8 
introduction : 

"These  addresses  by  Prebendur  Webb- 
Peploe,glven  beforethe  Northfield  Bible  Con- 
ference last  August,  have  proved  of  such 
help  and  inspiration  to  so  many  Christians 
that  I  am  persuaded  their  mission  will  be 
greatly  increased  in  this  permanent  form.** 
Was  not  Spurgeon  right  also  when  he  said: 
"The  great  mass  of  our  ministera  are  sound 
enough  in  the  faith,  but  not  sound  enouidi 
in  the  way  they  preach  it!**  We  may  learn 
a  lesson  just  here  from  some  of  our  English 
brethren. 

Havb  Mebot  Upon  Mb.    The  Prayer  of  the 
Penitent   in   the   Fifty-Fint   Psalm  Ex- 

Slained  and  Applied.     By  Rev.   Andrew 
[urray.    New  York:  Anson  D.   F.  Ran- 
dolph &  Co.    Price,  $1. 


The  Christians  of  our  own  land  were  de- 
lighted to  make  his  acquaintance  last  sum- 
mer at  Northfield  and  elsewhere,  and  to 
Eroflt  by  his  simple  presentation  of  the 
igher  spiritual  truths  of  our  religion. 
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The  Salvation  Army. 

Maht  will  regret  the  serious  break 
that  has  just  occurred  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Salvation  Army.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, it  was  inevitable.  Christianity 
is  opposed  to  autocracy,  recognizes  no 
universal  and  absolute  captain  but 
Christ.  The  absolute  despotism  of  the 
Army,  while  it  has  been  a  source  of 
strength,  has  also  been  a  source  of 
weakness.  It  is  especially  contrary  to 
the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  American 
people  and  of  American  histitutiona 

Doubtless  there  is  abundant  room  for 
the  new  organization  along  with  the 
old,  in  these  times  of  great  spiritual 
need.  Possibly  methods  a  little  more 
spiritual,  as  well  as  a  little  more 
American,  with  less  that  is  offensive 
to  people  who  have  something  of  good 
taste,  may  open  the  way  for  the  new 
organization  to  a  class  of  people  that 
has  only  been  partiaUy  reached  by  the 
old. 

There  is  another  defect  in  the  Salva- 
tion Army  that  needs  to  be  remedied. 
It  is  not  a  church,  and  is  without  the 
distinctively  Christian  ordinances.  We 
have  long  felt  that  this  would  ulti- 
mately prove  a  fatal  weakness,  or  lead 
to  the  formation  of  another  great 
church  organization,  just  as  did  the 
Wesleyan  movement  of  a  century  and 
more  ago. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  the  new  organ- 
ization to  come  in  some  way  into  closer 
sympathy  and  cooperation  with  the 
churches  of  the  various  Christian  de- 
nominations, and  so  to  prove  a  hew 
source  of  inspiration  and  strength  to 
the  whole  Church  of  Christ,  while 
finding  in  the  churches  the  remedy  for 
its  own  defects?  We  have  too  many 
organizations  already,  but  if  some- 
thing like  this  can  be  done  it  will  fur- 
nish a  valid  reason  for  adding  one 
more.    Can  it  be  done? 


The  Ooming  BevlTal. 

We  have  repeatedly  taken  occasion 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  or  in  the  immediate  future,  for 
a  great  spiritual  awakening  and  quick- 
ening that  shall  not  only  revolutionize 
the  church  but  the  whole  world  as 
well.  Religion  itself  needs  it,  the  indi- 
vidual, business,  society,  the  state,  all 
need  it.  We  are  glad  to  note,  from 
time  to  time,  pronounced  expressions  of 
the  sense  of  need  of  such  a  divine 
quickening. 

One  of  the  latest  of  such  expressions 
is  that  of  Secretary  C.  H.  Payne, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  His  wide  acquaintance 
with  our  country  makes  his  forecast  of 
special  value.    He  says : 

■*If  I  rtghtty  reml  the  dgiM  of  the  times, 
the  Amenoan  Church  to-day  is  od  the  eve  of 
another  great  relifflous  movement;  ih»  is 
entering  upon  a  reTiral  epodi  unprecedented 
in  her  history.  I  shall  attempt  briefly  to  in- 
dicate some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
coming  revfTal— the  revival  needed;  the  re- 
vival which  the  church  must  exert  her  beet 
energies  to  secure;  the  revival  which  must 
surely  and  soon  come.** 

The  following  are  some  of  the  points 
he  makes  in  his  strong  presentation : 

**First,  it  will  be  a  revival  of  original 
Christianity. 
**Itwill  6e  a  revival  <tf  individual  right- 


**lt  will  be  a  revival  of  corporate  right- 
eousness. 
**It  will  be  a  revival  of  social  righteous- 

*'It  will  be  a  revival  of  dvio  righteousness. 

**In  the  coming  revival,  more  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  church,  the  sub- 
jects and  the  agents  will  be  young  people." 


The  Age  of  Xeohanlsm. 

Thb  present  seems  to  be  fast  becoming  the 
age  of  mechanism  in  religion  as  in  everything 
else.  There  is  danger  that  the  vast  and 
complicated  machinery  will  clog  the  work 
of  the  church.  A  distinguished  preacher 
and  pastor  recently  asked  us:  **Are  we  not 
being  carried  back  again  to  the  Middle  Ages 
with  their  overmastering  show  of  outward 
works,  and  their  consequently  merely  for- 
mal religion r  The  question  set  us  think- 
ing. Less  machinery  and  bustle  of  activity, 
and  more  truth  and  life— are  not  these  the 
present  requii:ements,  brethrent 
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Dangers  from  Seonlftrlsei  Sociology. 

Just  now  sooiology  seems  to  be  the  great 
fad— especially  among  the  clergy.  The  In- 
quiries that  oome  to  an  editor  from  all  quar- 
ters seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  regarded  as 
the  one  all-important  subject  before  the 
world.  There  are  indications  of  danger  also 
in  this  connection.  The  dangers  arise  chiefly 
from  the  secularised  sociology.  Thx  Homi- 
LBTXO  BsviBW  has  introduced  the  thorough 
and  comprehensive  presentation  of  sociology 
from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  by  Dr. 
Stuckenberg,  under  ^'The  Social  Problem," 
in  order  to  help  its  readers  to  Christian 
views  on  this  subject 

The  vast  nuiss  of  material  on  all  subjects 
that  is  now  being  urged  upon  the  attention 
so  persistently  by  the  secular  sociologists  is 
largely  based  on  the  materialistic  sj^stem  of 
Mr.  Spencer.  It  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
science  except  in  a  loose  and  empirical 
sense.  It  is  rather  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
facts  and  fancies.  Its  advocates  generally 
ignore  the  all-important  elements  in  society, 
and  hold  and  advocate  materialism  without 
knowing  it. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  point  out  some  of  its 
fallacies,  scientific  and  practical: 

Its  scientific  fallacies  are  all  of  a  piece, 
arising  out  of  the  assumption  of  the  truth  of 
the  evolution  hypothesis. 

1.  It  attempts  to  make  the  methods  of  phys- 
ical science  the  sole  methods. 

The  social  unit  is  the  individual.  Physical 
science  can  approach  and  study  this  unit 
from  one  side  only— the  outside.  Social 
science  can  approach  and  study  it  from  the 
inside  as  well— the  inner  properties  on  which 
the  properties  of  the  aggregate— of  body  and 
soul— depend.  It  is  bound  to  study  these 
inner  facts  because  they  are  the  all-impor- 
tant ones. 

%.  It  tacitly  assumes  that  society  is  an  or- 
ganigm  that  unfolds  along  fixed  lines  by  the 
simple  principles  of  biology. 

Now  it  is  not  an  organism  except  in  the 
loosest  analogical  sense.  An  organism  has 
not  only  an  organic  arrangement  of  parts, 
but  also  a  pervading  principle  of  life.  The 
life  of  society  is  life  only  by  violent  figure 
of  speech.  Society  is  made  up  of  many  liv- 
ing beings  in  whom  life  is  a  secondary  ele- 
ment as  compared  with  mind  and  will— and 
in  whom  reason  is  bound  to  upset  all  the 
calculations  of  the  biologists. 

There  is  no  such  evolution  of  society  inde- 
pendent of  man  and  of  Ood  as  these  men 
assume. 

a  This  leads  to  the  further  fallacy  of  con- 
founding **evolution''.with  *'social  progress.** 
The  two  are  absolutely  diverse  and  opposed. 

In  evolution  there  is  "the  reasonable  se-  * 
quence  of   the  unintended**  in  a  series  of 
events;   in  social  progress,  **the  reasonable 
tequenoe  of  the  (nt^ndedi**    The  former  ex- 
Printed  in  the 


eludes  will,  mind,  as  having  no  plaoe  in  it 
80,  Mr.  Spencer  and  all  his  friends.  The 
latter  includes  as  the  essential  element  will, 
mind,  man,  great  men,  Ood,  and  the  divine 
will.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  show 
this  from  business,  social,  and  national  life, 
or  from  history.  Deliberate  intention  on  the 
part  of  men— great  men— God— enters  as  the 
shaping  force. 

4.  This  fallacy  of  identifying  evolution 
with  progress  leads  to  the  further  fallacy  of 
identifying  both  with  the  results  of  the 
"struggle  for  existence.** 

The  "struggle  for  existence**  may  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  animal  and  physio- 
logical world,  and  nuiy  have  importance  as 
an  agent  in  the  social  world;  but  it  is  not 
the  chief  nor  the  essential  thing  there.  The 
part  played  by  the  design  and  the  intention 
of  inventors,  authors,  workers,  etc.,  is  the 
supreme  element,  and  is  readily  separable 
from  every  evolution  element  The  struggle 
that  causes  social  progress  is  thus  easily 
seen  to  be,  not  the  brute  struggle  that  these 
men  regard  it  as  being,  but  a  struggle— on 
the  whole  beneficent— of  the  few  against  the 
few.  The  end  is  the  domination  of  the  fit- 
test for  the  ends  <^  life,  in  directing  the 
productive  power  of  the  masses  for  the  in- 
crease of  production,  rather  than  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  by  the  death  of  the  unfit 

But  there  are  some  practial  fallacies  in  the 
secularized  sociology  that  specially  concern 
the  xji^acher 

1.  It  substitutes  reform  for  regeneration, 
and  that  largely  through  the  back  and  the 
stomach,  l^at  is  a  fatal  error.  Bushnell 
said:  "The  soul  of  reformation  is  the  refor- 
mation of  the  soul.** 

8.  It  reverses  the  rational  and  Gk>spel 
method  of  reaching  and  molding  men. 

That  is  to  make  use,  not  of  scattered  facts, 
but  of  great  formative  ideas.  These  appear 
first  in  great  men  and  great  works;  then  in 
others  of  high  order;  and  they  are  finally 
embodied  in  customs,  institutions,  arrange- 
ments, that  keep  these  ideas  always  before 
the  masses.    The  mass  of  twaddle  that  the 


unbelieving  sociologistspropoee  to  substitute 
for  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  would  in- 
evitably result  (1)  in  utter  confusion  of  the 
popular  mind,  and  (8)  in  the  destruction  of 
Christianity. 

8.  From  the  side  of  hunoan  nature— both 
in  hearer  and  preacher— their  method  is  an 
irrational  and  impossible  method. 

Singleness  of  purpose,  concentration  of 
aim,  unity  of  doctrine  in  Christ,  constitute 
the  secret  of  success  in  preaching. 

Paul  said:  "This  one  thing  I  do.**  Christ 
said:  "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,** 
etc.  The  whole  truth  is  well  summed  up  in 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  "Covet 
earnestly  tne  best  gifts.  .  .  .  And  yet  show 
I  unto  you  a  more  excellent  way.  Tho  I 
speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of 
angels,  and  have  not  charity,**  etc.  The  bet- 
ter way  for  the  Christian  or  the  preacher  to 
exert  a  powerful  influence  over  men  is  by 
keeping  the  attention  always  fixed  on  divine 
love  with  its  transforming  and  molding 
power^and  working  through  that 

Mr.  w.  H.  Blallock  is  doing  a  good  work 
by  calling  attention  to  some  of  the  scientific 
fallacies.  The  preacher  needs  a  level  head 
Just  now,  if  he  is  to  get  the  best  light  and 
escape  the  faddists. 

United  State*, 
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An  Importmnt  New  noTement  hj 
Btsl&op  John  H.  Tlneent— The  New 
Edneatlon  In  orhe  Chiirclt— A  Forth- 
comlni;  manual  For  AU  I«a7  Workers 
and  Bible  Stndento— We  annoance  aa  in  preae, 
under  the  aoapices  of  **  The  New  Sdacation  In  The 
Chorch'^  movement  (whoee  object  \b  to  introdace 
and  train  the  lay  workers  to  a  better  and  more  critical 
•tndy  of  the  Scriptures),  '*The  Heroes  of  Faith,"  a 
book  in  Greek  and  English,  prepared  by  Professor 
Jenkins,  of  Harvard  University,  with  a  view  to 
enooorage  Sonday-school  teachers,  other  lay  work- 
era,  and  Bible  classes  to  attempt  the  critical  study  of 
the  New  Testament,  giving  them  some  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Greek  text,  its  literal  translation, 
and  its  form  when  pnt  into  the  English  Bible,  first  in 
the  (rfd  or  authorized  version,  and  then  in  the  new 
revision.  The  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews  Is  the 
portion  of  Scripture  sheeted,  it  being  particularly 
adapted  to  such  study  because  it  contains  a  syllabus  ot 
Old  Testament  history,  and  gives  a  comprehensive  idea 
of  the  divine  movement  in  Jewish  history.  It  also 
presents  as  the  leading  theme  the  great  subject  of  Faith. 

Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  who  is  the 
originator  of  the  new  movement,  has  signified  his  mten- 
tion  of  introducing  this  book  as  an  illustration  of  the 
method  which  may  be  adopted  anywhere  and  every- 
where in  Bible  study.  The  manual  is  to  be  presehted 
at  every  Chautauqua  Assembly,  and  the  holding  of  at 
least  ten  sessions  of  a  class  to  complete  the  study  of 
the  chapter  will  be  urged.  The  organization  of  classes 
by  pastors  and  others,  who  are  feeling  more  and  more 
the  necessity  for  something  more  thorough  than  the 
International  Lesson  system  presents,  will  be  encour- 
aged; not  as  a  substitute  for  the  International  course, 
but  as  part  of  the  plan  for  promoting  the  more  critical 
and  thorough  study  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Professor  Jenkins,  who  has  prepared  the  new  book, 
is  considered  the  best  Greek  scholar  now  in  the  Har- 
vard Divinity  School,  and  Professor  Joseph  Henry 
Thayer,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  professor  of  New  Testament 
Criticism  and  Interpretation  in  the  theological  depart- 
ment of  Harvard  University,  and  who  has  written  the 
Introduction,  is  as  able  as  any  other,  if  not  the  ablest, 
New  Testament  Greek  teacher  in  the  United  States. 

The  book  wlU  be  4to,  about  100  pages.  The  price 
will  be  fifty  cents.    Beady  soon. 

Send  for  Our  Catalog  — For  cyclopedias, 
historical  works,  standard  theological  works,  popular 
edenoe,  Irtographies,  ideal  fiction,  poetical  works,  etc.; 
price,  10  cents  to  $86.00;  send  for  catalog  of  our  pub- 
UcaUons.    Mailed  free 

Haunted  Honeee,  modem  Bemons— 

Mesmerism,  Clairvoyance,  Apparitions,  and  the  At- 
mosphere of  Assemblies  are  titles  of  some  of  the 
thapters  eontained  in  ''  The  New  Psychic  Studies,'*  in 
their  rehUion  to  Christian  thought  By  Franklyn 
Johnson,  D.D.  12mo,  doth,  illustrated.  '*We  have 
read  this  book  with  care  and  think  it  quite  valuable." 
-^^pUeopal  MetAodisU  Baltimore.  Price,  75  cents, 
post-free. 


The  Sunday  School  Tlmee  on  **  A 
Hundred  Tears  of  HlMione.''  . 

Th4  Sunday  School  Time$,  Pl^adelphia,  says: 
"  There  have  been  reviewed  in  these  columns  during 
the  past  two  years  several  summaries  of  the  progress 
of  missions,  but  none  that  follows  a  more  admirable 
plan  than  Leonard's  *  A  Hundred  Years  of  Missions.' 
Giving  a  graphic  but  condensed  survey  of  the  efforts 
properly  called  missionary  from  the  first  century  until 
the  time  of  Carey,  the  author  sets  forth  the  latter 
period  as  a  true  *  epoch  in  missions,'  a  revolution, 
leading  to  a  real  outburst  of  missionary  zeal  and 
activity.  Under  the  plan  of  the  volumo,  the  author 
follows  out  the  story  of  mission  enterprise,  not  by 
periods,  but  by  nations,  each  chapter  sketching  in 
broad  outlines  the  historical  development  of  the  com- 
bhied  aggressive  work  of  all  mission  bodies  in  each 
field.  It  is  enouf^  -to  say  that  this  is  ably  done.  The 
details  are  never  tiresome,  and  usually  are  suflldent. 
The  descriptions  are  not  so  jaach  in  detail  that  the 
book  will  serve  as  a  cydopedia  of  missions,  but  it 
furnishes  all  essential  dates,  and  most  of  the  facts  of 
general  importance,  which  readers  wish  to  know.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  add  a  very  hearty  commenda- 
tion of  the  book  to  Sunday-school  and  church  librari- 
ans. It  is  reserved,  catholic,  and  generous  in  its  judg- 
ments, whOe  stimulating  and  suggestive  in  its  daasifi- 
cations  It  is  entitled  to  a  place  alongside  of  Dennis's 
*  Foreign  Missions  after  a  Century,'  Lawrence's  *  Mod- 
em Missions  in  the  East,'  aad  Gracey*8  'Manoal  of 
Modem  Missions,'  in  every  up-to-date  library." 

The  price  of  the  book  is  $1.60.  Post-free.  It  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Toung  People's  Sodety  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  as  the  sole  text  book  for  six  months 
for  Ookten  iTufe-Mlssion  Clubs.  The  book  is  further 
advertised  on  page  101. 

A  Daj  In  Capernaum  A.  D.  28.— On  the 
authority  of  Robinson  and  Clark,  The  NcUUmal 
BaptUU  Philaddphia,  names  March,  A.  D.  28,  as  the 
probable  year  and  month  in  which  occurred  the  day 
whose  doings  are  charmingly  depicted  by  Prof.  Franz 
Dditzsch  in  his  valuable  book,  **A  Day  in  Caper- 
naum." 

Before  entering  on  his  mahi  task  the  author  gives  a 
comprehensive  sketch  of  "The  Place."  From  this 
admirable  preliminary  chapter  he  proceeds  with  the 
history  of  the  memorable  day,  and,  as  says  Tk$  Cen- 
tral Christian  Advocate^  "every  page  is  marked  by 
grace  and  beauty,"  and'  the  history  of  the  day  is 
verified  by  descriptions  and  by  proof  of  the  most  con- 
vincing character.  S&yB  Public  Opinion:  "Readers 
who  have  been  charmed  by  descriptions  of  persons 
and  holy  places  in  '  Ben  Har '  will  find  in  this  book 
something  vastly  more  entertaining  and  certainly  more 
instmctive."  It  gives  within  the  space  of  a  day  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  Galilean  activity  of  the  Savior, 
the  historical  data  being  taken  from  the  Gospels,  but 
consists  not  only  of  what  is  there  narrated,  but  em- 
braces also  many  features  that  have  hitherto  been  but 
little  noticed.  The  book  is  translated  from  the  third 
German  edition  by  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Schodde,  Ph.D.,  and 
is  niody  bound  in  doth,  12mo,  166  pages.  It  will  be 
forwarded,  poet-paid,  for  75  cents. 
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A  Word  from  Boston  About  a  Alncli- 
Talked-of  Book  —  The  Boston  Daily  Standard 
says: 

*'  *  Samantha  in  Europe,^  by  Joelah  Allen's  Wife, 
introdaces  to  the  reader  the  well-known  Samantha 
with  her  hofcionalities  and  absurdities,  and  yet  her 
sterling  common  sense  and  her  keen  criticisms  of 
people  and  things  that  deserve  it  Some  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  Hindu  Al  Faizi,  who  had  been  tonched 
by  the  teachings  of  Christ,  and  had  come  ^  to  learn 
what  that  divine  religion  would  be  among  the  people 
who  had  followed  His  teachings  eighteen  hundred 
years,*  and  of  Samantha^s  answers  and  comments,  are 
hits  at  oar  institutions  and  laws  which  deserve  some- 
thing different  from  a  laugh;  no  bad  spell hig  and 
absurd  phraseology  can  hide  the  satire  or  blunt  its 
edge.  Al  Faizi's  questions  and  his  perfectly  quiet  and 
somewhat  dreamy  manner  are  an  excellent  background 
for  the  comments  upon  the  evil  in  the  modem  spirit 

"  *  A  religious  war? '  sez  Al  Faizi  dreamily.  *  Where 
was  His  teaching,  the  divine  Christ,  *■  Love  your  ene- 
mies, do  good  to  them  that  persecute  you?' 

"  *  That  won't  work,'  sez  Martin;  *  those  words  are 
good  in  peace,  but  in  danger  they  don't  work  worth  a 
cent' 

*'  Al  Faizi  looked  up  slowly  to  Martin's  face;  in  his 
eyes  wuz  a  shinin'  light,  a  softness,  a  tenderness  sech 
as  made  his  face  shine,  and  underneath  it  all  wuz  a 
fc-ort  of  a  innocent,  wonderin'  look,  which  I  spoze 
would  be  called  primitive  and  oncivilized. 

**  Martin's  face  looked  conmiercial  and  successful, 
sharp  and  shrewd,  and  what  he  called  civilized. 

*'  Nothing  is  better  evidence  that  a  book,  ostensibly 
written  for  amusement,  is  worth  reading,  than  the 
fact  that  a  vein  of  earnest  meaning,  like  the  gold 
thread  in  an  embroidery,  runs  through  it,  enhancing 
the  lighter  parts  and  giving  a  new  value  to  the  whole. 
The  many  amusing  experiences  of  the  old  couple  can 
be  appreciated  only  by  reading  the  book.  The  life 
and  death  of  little  Adrian  Carries  its  own  lesson." 

The  book  has  7S7  octavo  pages,  and  125  illostrations 
by  De  Grimm 

The  price  is,  cloth,  $2.50;  half  Russia,  $4.00  (Dy  mail 
or  agent). 

Tbe  l^nestlon  of  Danclnff— Professor  W. 
C.  Wilkinson's  book,  **  The  Dance  of  Modem  Socie- 
ty," is  in  demand.  *'  Its  arguments  are  simply  un- 
answerable," says  Harper's  Magasine.  All  who 
would  take  counsel  on  the  subject  of  the  dance  should 
read  his  book.  It  is  not  the  dance  that  he  attacks, 
but  the  dance  of  modem  society.  This  he  reviews 
under  five  divisions— The  Bearing  of  the  Dance  Upon 
the  Health;  Its  Relation  to  Economy;  Its  Social 
Tendency;  Its  Influence  Upon  Intellectual  Improve- 
ment; and  Its  Moral  or  Religious  Aspects.  This  book 
will  prove  invaluable  to  all  who  cannot  settle  for 
themselves  this  disputed  question  of  dancing. 

Tks  Independent^  New  York,  says:  "We  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  this  essay  entitles  him  (Mr.  Wil- 
kinson) to  a  front  rank  among  American  essayists. 
He  is  quite  as  sparkling  and  more  sententious  than 
Parton.  He  is  immeasurably  stronger  and  more  vig- 
orous than  Timothy  Titcomb.  His  eamestness  Is  not 
surpassed  by  that  of  Mrs.  Stowe.  We  know  of  no 
writer  who  equals  him  in  the  courage  with  which  he 
handles  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  of  subjects." 

We  send  the  book,  doth-bonnd,  and  post-paid,  for 
00  cents. 


Christian  Doctrine  In  the  Hlndn 
Scriptures -The  testimony  of  Hindu  Scriptores  in 
corroboration  of  the  radiments  of  Christian  doctrine 
is  given  under  the  title  of  '*  Jesus  in  the  Vedas,"  by 
an  Indian  Missionary.  ,  The  author  is  already  the 
writer  of  several  valuable  books  concerning  The  Yedic 
Age,  Hindu  Civilization,  The  Indo-Aiyans,  etc.  This 
book,  "Jesus  in  the  Vedas,"  is  exceedingly  suggestive 
and  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
comparative  religions.  It  contains  many  indications 
that  the  idea  of  sacrifice,  and  especially  of  the  supreme, 
divine-human  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  Is  to  be  found  re- 
peatedly hinted  at  in  the  Vedas  of  the  Hindus.  As  a 
tractate  on  an  unusual  subject,  strongly  written,  it 
gives  a  new  idea  as  to  the  relationship  between  the 
sacred  Scriptutes  of  Buddhism  and  those  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  will  enlist  the  attention  and  hold  the  interest 
of  thinking  students  of  the  Bible.  The  English  is 
good,  the  logic  unanswerable,  and  the  entire  matter  of 
profound  interest  It  is  bound  in  leatherette,  64  pp., 
and  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  86  cents. 

Spiritual  Intelligence  Apart  From 
Matter— If  at  all  unsettled  as  to  the  existence  of 
spiritual  intelligence  apart  from  matter,  life  will  be 
more  satisfactory  and  full  of  meaning  to  readers  of 
'*  The  Missing  Sense,  and  the  Hidden  Things  Which 
It  Might  Reveal."  Copies  of  this  book  placed  in  the 
hands  of  beclouded  souls  who  fail  to  identify  their 
own  ghosts  should  result  in  much  good.  It  consists 
of  spiritual  philosophy  treated  on  a  rational  basis,  bat 
belonging  to  the  field  of  **  Psychic  Studies,"  it  is  nee- 
essarily  of  a  speculative  character;  yet  the  direct  Influ- 
ence of  its  manifold,  suggestive,  and  solemnizi]^ 
arguments  more  than  counterbalances  any  prejudice 
that  might  possess  its  readers  as  to  its  speculative 
features. 

'*  Readable  and  instractive  throughout  "—^ev 
York  Evangelist. 

It  is  the  work  of  J.  W.  Woodbridge,  B.S.M.D.  The 
book  is  a  12mo,  cloth-bound,  and  will  be  forwarded 
by  prepaid  mail  for  00  cents. 

A  Corrective  to  Faulty  I«lt«rar]r  Style 

—  Speaking  of  our  "  Selected  Bssays  of  Joseph  Addi- 
son," The  Walohmofh  Boston,  says: 


delight<  .  , 

and  the  bo\cc2  of  their  declining  years.  As  a  satirist 
of  social  fo"':-  and  foibles,  he  is  still  without  a  rivaL 
His  wit  h  Iicon  and  bright  and  his  humor  lambent 
and  playfi.i,  yet  devoid  of  the  malice  which  deforaMd 
the  pages  of  manv  of  his  contemporaries.  There  is 
not  a  drop  of  gall  in  his  ink,  and  if  it  ever  Idlla,  it 
does  so  after  the  manner  of  those  perfumed  poisons 
which  are  as  grateful  as  they  are  deadly.  In  chiding 
the  vices  of  hb  time,  he  so  blended  reproof  with  sport- 
ive wit  that  the  very  objects  of  his  censure  most  rave 
joined  in  the  laugn  which  he  provoked  at  tlietr  ex- 
pense. It  has  been  happily  said  tliat  Dean  Swift 
would  have  torn  to  pieces  a  lamb  like  a  wolf,  bat  Ad- 
dison would  have  endeavored  to  coax  a  wolf  into  a 
lamb.  We  know  of  no  better  corrective  to  the  reign- 
ing vices  to  Btyle^its  flippancy,  forced  cono^ts,  ex- 
cess of  antithesis,  and  dazzling  colon— than  a  stody 
of  this  graceful,  lucid,  and  mott  urbane  of  writersi 
who  *  purified  intellectual  pleaanres,  separated  mfarth 
from  mdecency,  and  wit  from  Ucendoosoeas,  aad 
toraed  maoy  to  righteoosneas.*  " 

The  book  is  a  ISmo,  cloth,  17B  pp.;  price,  75 
post-free. 
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The  Success  of  the 

is  due  to  its  capacity  for  doing  the 
best  work,  and  lots  of  it.     It  is 

SIMPLE,  DURABLE 

.  .  .  and  .  .  . 

ALWAYS  GOES. 

In  combination  with  the  Duph'- 
cator  150  copies   can  be  made   in 
one-half  hour. 
Send  for  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  to 

THEAMERICAN  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Hackat  Building, 

Broadway,  near  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Some  Suggestive  Sermons 

THEHEAYEHLYTBADK-IIIDS  ^^^^  J?o«r 

By  LOUIS  ALBERT  BANKS. 

»•  Simplicitv  of  style,  aptness  of  IllaBtratlon,  intense 
spiritaality  coaracterize  these  discourses.  Tlie  strong 
convictions  of  the  man  permeate  them."— Aew  York 
Christian  Advocate. 

19mo.    Cloth.     8S1  pp.     :Po9tpaid,  $1.»S. 

THE  IMPERFECT  AKSELandOtherSemons 

By  THOMAS  O.  SELBY. 
l»nto.    Cloth.  981  pp.    Postpaid,  90  cents. 

¥¥¥ 

THE  LESSOH  OF  A  DILEMMA  Ve^r J?o'n.? 

By  THOMAS  Q.  SELBY. 

"  Mr.  Selby  has  that  greatest  talent  of  the  preacher, 
ability  to  make  pliilosophy,  science,  and  art  illnstrate 
the  gospel  without  making  them  his  gospel  or  even 
introducing  them  very  directly  at  all."— iVef^terion 
Churchman. 

l»mo.    Cloth.    400  pp.   Postpaid,  $1.S0. 


CRANSTON  &  CURTS,  Publishers, 
Cincinnati,  Oliio. 


BLINDNESS  CAN  BE  PREVENTED  AND  CIRED. 

TRCAT  THE  CAUSE  OF  DISEASED  EYES  AND  IMPAIRED  VISION  AND  RESTORE  YOUR  EYESIGHT. 
Mo   Knife  I  Ifo   RlBlcX 


The  most  successful  and  humane  treatment  in  the  world  is  the  Absorption  Treatment. 

It  not  only  gives  the  patient  a  new  lease  of  life,  but  cores  and  relieves  many  of  the  following  diseases  which 

have  been  pronounced  incurable  by  leading  oculists ; 
Cataracts,  Scars,  Films,  Paralvsis,  Glaucoma,  Amaa- 
roais,  Atrophy  of  the  Optic  Nerve,  Detached  Retina, 
Weeping  Syes,  Tumors,  Inflammation  or  Ulceration 
of  the  Byes,  GrannJated  Eyelids,  and  all  diseases  of  a 
chronic  nature.  BVBRYBODY  should  read  our 
pamphlet,  which  is  eentJYee  to  any  address.  It  gives 
the  cause  of  failing  eyesight  and  diseased  eyes,  how 
prevented  and  cured  at  our  Sanitarium  or  by  mail. 
Address 

THE  BEniS  SANITARIUM, 
Qlens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

TBS  BSMis  saihtabtoii  akd  Axma^aiMn  faujb,  n.  t.        Branch  Office,  aoo  ColumbttS  Ave,  BOSTON. 


H  tains  ji»t  five  li—tei  for  a  I 


01)*  how 
my  hfMt 


NERVEASE 

cores  any  kind  of  headache.  Don't  be  without  a  box.  Your  drug- 
gist will  supply  them  for  25  cents.  We  send  prepaid  by  maU  to 
any  address  m  the  world. 

NERVEASE  CO.,  Boston. 
A  strong  Cadoroeoieflt  by  aJVooiinoat  New  Englaad  Drnwist 

NERVEASE  CO.-G«wtlk«n:  Inclosed  find  checlcin  nay. 
-*-\  ment  for  1  gross  Nerveaiie,  and  In  connection  with  same  allow 
^  us  to  say  that  during  our  forty-nine  years  In  drug  buslBess,  we 
have  sold  many  different  preparations  claiming  to  cure  headache, 
but  until  our  experience  with  Nerveasewe  never  could  reconor 
mend  any  with  assurance  of  lU  doing  the  work  every  time;  but 
now,  after  selling  several  gross  of  Nerrease  In  our  trade,  we 


can  give  It  our  unauallfled  endorsement  as  being  the  best  remedy 
forheadacheeversold.   F.T.  WHITtNG&SONVBarrlngton.Mass 


i|c|cWc|cjc«<3c«<3ctcKKScjcK*:8:*3|:***5^^ 
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Jas.  Godfrey  Wilson, 


PATBNTBB  AND 
MANUPACTURBR 


74W.23(ISt.,ll6wYork. 


Stamps  not  neoeasaiy  f f  ji  ^ 
Send  three  ti¥0*cent  stamps  for  Illustrated  Catalo^iie.     mention  THIS  magazine. 


B0LLIN6 
PARTITIONS 


AND 


VENETIAN 
BLINDS. 


ROLLING  PARTITIONS. 

For  dividing  Charcli  and  School  Baildings.  Sound -proof  and  air- 
tight. In  various  kinds  of  wood.  Made  also  with  Blackboard  Surface. 
T^ey  are  a  marvelous  convenience,  easily  operated,  very  durable,  and 
do  not  get  out  of  order.  Also  made  to  roll  vertically.  Over2,000 
Chorchea  and  many  Public  School  Buildings  are  using  them. 


VENETIAN    BLINDS. 

In  all  kinds  of  wood,  for  Schools, 
Dwellings,  and  Public  Buildings. 


BmSb 


Drs.  Maybe  and  Mustbc. 


.s^S^ 


Tott  choose  the  old  doctor  before  the  youn^  one*  Why? 
Because  you  don't  want  to  entrust  your  life  in  inexperienced 
hands.  True,  the  young  doctor  may  be  experienced.  But 
the  old  doctor  mast  be.  Tou  take  no  chances  with  Dr.  Maybe, 
when  Dr.  Mustbe  is  in  reach*  Same  with  medicines  as  with 
medicine  makers  —  the  long-tried  remedy  has  your  confidence. 
You  prefer  experience  to  experiment— when  you  are  concerned. 
The  new  remedy  may  be  good  —  but  let  somebody  else  prove 
it.  The  old  remedy  must  be  good-— Judged  on  its  record  of 
cures.  Just  one  more  reason  for  choosing  AVER'S  Sarsa- 
parilla  in  preference  to  any  other.  It  has  been  the  standard 
household  sarsaparilla  for  half  a  century.  Its  record  inspires 
confldence  —  50  years  of  cures.  If  others  may  be  good» 
Ayer's  SarsaparUla  must  be.  Ton  take  no  chances. when  you 
take  AVER'S  Sarsaparilla. 


BS<B0 


■p«49l«J  It  F«r  omit,  dlaoount  to  ntmrr'T^'^. 
■  ICJirMn heard.    SuooMifaU  wImb all  ramadki  ftj. 


FR«5.        ^____^_ 

▲•  sBMBpleorow  1009  ■aBOAllBira  win  ■sBimsii 
•IsfMit  rooBMlB  Fbb,  wmrtaated  a  perftak  willsr,  Mil» 
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^^^  Lawton  Simplex  Printer 


Saves    time    and    labor;    money    too  —  lOO    letters,   postal 

cards,   copies   of    music,   drawings,   or  typewritten   copy,    in 

almost   no    time,   and    exact    copies   at    that,  by    using  the 

Lawton  Simplex.     Requires  no   washing  or  cleaning,  and 

saves  its  cost  over  and  agiin  in  sending  out  notices.     Costs 

but  little  ($3  to  $io). 

Caution. — Other  tAings  are  being  made  and  called  Simplex  Printers. 
The  only  way  to  be  sure  of  getting  the  genuine  is  to  see  that  yours  is  the  Lawton 
Simplex  Printer.    Send  for  circulars.    Agents  wanted. 

LAWTON  &  CO.,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

ALSO 

66  Devonshire  St.,  Boston, 

zoi  Lake  St.,  Chicago, 

Z32  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Take  a  Cxnbination  Case  of  the 

LARKIN  SOAP 

and  a  ^^Qiautauqua^^ 
Reclining  Easy  Chair  or  Dc 

ON  THIRTY  DAYy  TRIAL. 


)  8M^        II  Ban  WUte  Woolei 
;es  Bflruiiw.  18  Cakes  Piaest  ToUeC 

■ea.  Cold  Craaa,  Tooth*Powder,  Shayiag  Soaf 

If  changn  in  contents  desired^  write. 
The  SoapB  at  retail  would  coet  I 
Either  Premium  la  worth    .    j 
Both  if  at  retaU        ...    a 

From  f a^Jtory  to  family,  Both  ^  J 

AND  ON  THIBTT  DATS'  TRIAK    IF  SATI8FIBD,  YOU  RBMIT  910.00; 
1^  IF  DI8AFPOINTBD,  HOLD  QOODS  BUBJBOT  TO  OUB  ORDBR. 

•  The  Larfcin  Soap  Mfg.  Ca,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Omr  mffmr  9toptain0d  nutr*  fuUy  <»  Homilbtio  Retibw  September,  October,  and  NoTember. 
I9oTB.'The  combination  offer  of  the  Larkin  Soap  Manafactnring  Co.,  althoaKh^anasaally  generona ,  is 
seniilDe.    From  personal  inspection  of  factory  and  experience  with  their  goods  and  premfams  we  know 
ftbat  they  are  all  that  Is  claimed  for  them  and  can  heartily  recommend  them.— 7A4  Christian  Work. 


tj-m 


Wln^sK  Spook  PbMdt. Book  of  SMgMof 

BmA  VoMiyotaoiOo.  8M«ft«0  Wttk  taMHMO 

■JriMwi  •fMOOllo^pttofor  ISo.  Ibr  portM^ 
'^=^^="--"l»nO.,«»Oorthadlil»o5lUr, 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

46  Liberty  Bk.  New  York,  sells  all  makesimder  half  priea. 
Don^  boy  before  wrltlnir  them  for  anpre^tuUoed  adrioe 
and  prioea.  Exohiuigee.  Immense  mock  for  aeleotU»> 
Shipped  for  trtaL  QuanuiteednrstelMB  LarsrestlMMias 
Intheworld.   Dealers sapplied.  ttHwce iUns. oaat os% 
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Webster's  International  Di^ionary 

Successor  qf  the" Unabrid{fed.**       Invaluable  in  OMoCy  Sohool,  and  Home, 

~tMMl»rd  of  the  U.  8.  Supreme  Court,  of  the  U.  S.  Gov't  Printing  Offlee.  and  of 


nevly  aU  Sohoolbooks. 
THE   BEST  FOR 


H^eme  Court* 
Coaunended 


8ni 
PURPOSES 


I  by  aU  state  I 
PRACTICAL 

BECAUSE 
it  eoj  to  find  the  word  wanted. 

Words  are  given  tlielr  correct  alphabetical  placet,  each  one  beginning  a  paragraph. 
is  tmgy  to  ascertain  tlie  pronandatlon. 

The  pronnnciation  Is  Indicated  by  the  ordinary  dlaerttically  marked  letters  need  hi 
the  schoolbooks. 

is  easy  to  trace  the  growth  of  a  word. 

The  etymologies  are  full,  and  the  dUforent  meanlngi  are  given  in  the  order  of  their  p 
development. 

is  easy  to  learn  what  a  word  i 

The  definitions  are  clear,  explicit,  and  fall,  and  each  is  contained  in  a  separate  J 
paragraph. 

C.  Herriam  Co.«  PntollBliers,  Bprlnarlleltf , 
I  paf[:e8,  etc.,  sent  on  application. 


Late  with  Tiffany  GIam  Co. 

WILLIAM  J.  ASHLEY, 

21  Univcrbity  Place.  New  York  City. 

Church  Windows 

OP    EVERY    DBSCRIi>TION. 

.    .   •    Special  study  given  to   .    .    • 

Memorial  Windows 

DOMESTIC    STAINED    GLASS. 

SPECIAL  DESIGNS   SENT   UPON   RECEIPT  OF 
INFORMATION   REGARDING   WORK   REQUIRED. 


F 


GEORGE  D.SWAN 

8uooe99or  to  Baxter  C.  fimm. 
....  MAVXTFACTUBSB  OF  .  .  . 

CHURCH» 

Hall,  and  Iiodga  Fnmltury 

nr  eBXAT  tabixtt. 

PulpUg,   PuMt    CAOITL    <^ 

munion  and  Altar  Tablm,  £.  A 

Teachers*  Desks,  etc. 

Write  for  Information  to 
246  S.2(l  St..Phiiad'a,Pa.,U.&A 


.&E.L.8HAW, 

EatablUhed  1780. 

Larg—t  Mant^faeturen  tf 

>ULPIT 
SUITS, 

27  SUDBURT  ST.» 
Boston » Mass. 

Send  Se.  •tamp  for  imw  100-p«ge 
catalogue. 
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jEXT[Bufli=rt[ii:riT 

JINK'S    ^^^REFLECTORS 


>  .  F  P,  I  N  K      cr       P  r  ,  .  ,      ■ :  ,       - :    ^ 


i!  Dietz  / 
Driving* 
Lamp  i 


A  Driving  Urap  that  givei  a  *P^»^V 
brilliant  light  and  will  not  blow  nor  Jar  out. 
That  is  the  kind  we  offer  you.  Delivered 
anywhere  in  U.  S.  or  Canada.  Satisiactioo 
guaranteed.    Send  for  book— FREE. 

R.  E.  Dietz  Company,  60  Laigtit  St.,  New  York. 
Mentkm  this  paper  and  get  ipeolal  dlnoaaL 


OUR    IMPROVED   BRCATHINQ  TUBC 


(FOR  USB  OF  COMMON  AIK) 

Is  the  best  and  cheapest  device  ever  oflered  fsr 
Developing  Throat  and  Lungs.  Uuequalled  far 
preventing  and  curing  Consumption,  AsttaOM, 
Catarrh  and  Throat  DIssases.  Also  for  preventioa 
of  Colds.  Invaluable  for  public  speakers  and  siagcn 
for  impmving  and  sirenethening  voice.  Send  stanm 
- —  "rgicnlciapplyCo.,-*-^^^ 


for  circulars  to  "P"  Hyg 


$50 


AWEEKASENTS 

Local  ur  travaliag, 
ladies  or  gents,  eelUag 


fBfattoBAl  PAiMst  I 

best  made,  simple,  durable,  low  pries, 
I  well  and  honestly  made,  washes  and 
dries  dishes  in  two  minutes,  no  moss, 
slop,  scalded  fingers  or  broken  dishes, 
a  child  can  operate,  everjr  one  warranted,  one  in  a 
locality  means  a  sale  to  all  the  neighbors,  sells  on 
merit,  every  family  buys,  permanent  situation,  writa 
for  agency.  World  Mfg.  Co.,  (D  23)  Coiumbas.  Ohio. 


PRINTING  OUTFIT  ini> 

boor.     TOU  OM  Bak*  mtnwf  «itk  tt.  ▲  *M«I 
Suapl*  MiM  ran  Ibr  lOa.  • 


UftMniMot  »nooo  SMpfciL  It 

poMiMo.  UgerMUa  Bro.  •»  OsrUaait  Bl.,  I.  f.air 
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CHURCHES 


FkBton,  Building  Ck>mmittoe8,  and  others  in- 
torectod  in  the  erection  of  churches,  should 
obtain  Osgood's  Book  on  Church  Architecture. 
It  is  artistically  executed,  and  contains  10 
baantifal  designs  and  Floor  Plans  of  Modem 
BHikUngs,  ranging  in  cost  from  $1,800  to 
$48,000.  These  designs  have  been  erected, 
and  are  considered  Model  Houses  of  Worship. 
Frioe,  Post-paid,  75  cents. 


SIDNEY  J.  OSGOOD,  Architect. 

WMdleSHk  Mdf.  CIRAHB  RAPIDK,  Mirn 


NORTHROP'S  STEEL  CEILINGS 

•  DURABLE  •  DECORATIVE  • 


!8 


Especially  adapted  for  Church  Ceilings.     Easily 

Sat  up  without  removing  old  plaster.    Send 
iagram  and  particulars  for  an  estimate. 
HBNBT  S.  NOBTHROP, 
Catalogue  free.     30  Cherry  Street,  NEW  YORK 


LINCOLN  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


Solid  Odd  Pen— Hard  Rubber  Engraved  Holder— Simple  Construction— Always  Ready- 
Never  blots— No  better  working  pen  made— A  regular  $2.50  pen. 
Tointrodoce,  mailed  complete,  boxed,  with  flUer.  for$1.00.  Toar  money  back-X/'yoM  toonX  ft.  Agents  wanted. 

LINCOLN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO.,  Room  90.  108  Pulton  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


M84  characters. 
Quality  of  work 
Ieqaal  to  the  best. 
Rapl>  and  easy 
to  operate.  Sent 
by  mall  or  ex- 
preBS  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  $3.35. 
In  handBome 
hard-wood  case, 
50  cents  extra. 


Simplex  Typewriter  Co..  34  A  26  £.  18th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Once  Used  Always  Used 

VROOM  &   FOWLER'S 

Walnut  Oil  Military  SHAVING  SOAP 

isthebest— Try  it. 
Sample  by  mall  on  recalpt  of  price,  FIFTEEN  CENTS 

C,    H.    RUTHERFORD,    ^^^^ 
No.  la  Oold  Street.        -        -        NEW  YORk 


MAY  BE  YOU  CAN'T  r"^!^  -n^e 

some  agents  felling  oar  5-acre  $100  farms  on  in- 
stalments of  $1  weekly,    bat  almost  anybody  can 
earn  half  as  mach.     dend  for  foil  partfcalars. 
D.  L.  RISLEY,  211  8.  10th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar. 

Simplest;  most  reliable;  60  cents,  post-free.    Funk 
&  Waonalls  Company,  80  Lafayette  Place,  N.  Y. 
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A    GREAT    NEW   WORK   IN  PRESS— SEE 
SPECIAL  OFFER    BELOW. 


Encyclopedia  of. 
^'^■^    Social  Reforms 

Biographical,  Bibliographical,  Explanatory,  Historical,  Topical ;  embradng 
Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  Sociology  ;  treating  of  Anarchism,  Charity 
Organizations,  Civil  Service  Reform,  Cooperation,  Currency,  Finance  and  Tax 
Reform,  Direct  Legislation,  Individualism,  Land  Reform,  Proporticmal  Represen- 
tation, Municipalism,  Nationalism,  Penology,  Profit-sharing,  Prohibition,  Social- 
ism, Social  Purity,  Trades  Unionism,  Woman  Suffrage,  Etc.,  with  Copious  Index. 
PREPARED  WITH  THE  COOPERATION  OF  MANY 
DISTINGUISHED   SPECIALISTS. 


Large  Octavo;  Cloth;  aJpout  1,000  pp.     Price,  when  ismted,  $7,30,    To 

Advance  Subscribers,  $5,00,  But  to  New  or  Old  Subscribers  ppr 

**  The  Homiletic  Review,  ^'  the  Advance  Subscription 

Price  is  only  $3,  SO, 

GIT  ProTlded  the  New  Subscriber  shall  accompany  the  Acceptance  Blank 
(see  below)  with  a  remittance  of  $2.50  for  his  first  year*s  advance  subscription  for 
the  Retibw,  also  that  those  who  are  already  paid-up,  advance  subscribers  fen*  the 
Review  shall  each  remit  $2.50  for  an  additional  year's  subscription.  In  eadi 
case  the  amount,  $2.50,  for  the  Review,  must  accompany  the  Advance  Accept- 
ance Blank  for  the  Encyclopedia  (see  below),  for  which  payment  need  not  be 
made  till  notification  is  received  that  it  is  ready  for  delivery.  This  will  not  be 
before  about  middle  of  the  year. 

¥       ¥       ¥ 

Advance  Acceptance-Blank  for  the  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reforms. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  80  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 

Gentlebien  :— As  a  paid  subscriber  for  The  Homiletio  Rbvibw*  to  at  kast 
July,  1896,  I  accept  your  special  advance  offer  of  ''The  Encyclopedia  of  Social 
Reforms,"  at  f  $8.50,  and  I  will  send  you  the  money  when  you  notify  me  that  the 
work  is  ready  for  delivery.  This  is  not  to  be  before  about  the  middle  of  the  year. 
The  book  is  to  be  sent  carriage  prepaid  by  you,  and  be  in  every  respect  the  same 
as  the  regular  edition  at  $7.50  per  copy,  when  issued. 

Signed  (Name) 

Post-offlce — 

Date State... 

*  If  yoQ  are  not  a  sabecriber  for  this  Review,  or  if  yoor  sabecripUon  is  not  paid  ap  to  Jolj,  ISBS. 
remit  at  same  time  $2.50  for  a  year's  subscription  in  advance,  or  draw  yoar  pen  through  tlie  preceding  daase. 

t  If  you  are  not  thus  a  paid-up  subscriber  for  this  Review,  and  do  not  becomo  one  at  time  of  lagaiag 
tliis  acceptance  blanlc,  erase  th\»  $8.50  and  write  over  it  $6.00. 

Funk  &  Waonalls  Company,  Publishers,  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 
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A   GREAT   NEW    WORK   IN   PRESS— SEE 
SPECIAL  OFFER  BELOW. 


<    UTTL£»S    > 

Cyclopedia  of- 
/^^ii-    Classified  Dates 

AND  SEARCH-LIGHT  OF  HISTORY.  A  Ready  Reference  Compendium  of 
Notable  ETents  in  the  History  of  all  Countries,  from  B.C.  5004  to  A.D.  1895. 
By  Charles  Little,  Author  of  '* Historical  Lights"  and  **BibUcal  Lights  and 
Side  Lights."  _, . 

Quarto,  1,200  pp.,  Cloth.    Brice,  when  issued,  $7.50;  to  Advance  Sub- 
scribers who  are  not  subscribers  f&r   **The  Homiletic  Review,** 
$5. 00.    If  you  are  a  subscriber,  and  paid  up,  at  least  to  July  1, 
1896,  the  Advance-offer  price  will  be  tmly  $4.00, 


The  work  is  the  only  volume  in  existence  which  furnishes  an  epitome  of  the 
history  of  every  country  down  to  1805.  By  it  quick  reference  is  facilitated  and  a 
general  purview  with  t^e  notable  trend  of  history  is  observed,  namely :  the  clas- 
sification of  the  events  of  the  civilized  world  under  seven  general  topics,  as  Army 
and  Navy,  Art,  Science  and  Nature,  Births  and  Deaths,  Church,  Letters,  Society 
and  State ;  and  these  topics  are  always  arranged  on  two  opposite  pages.  By  its 
arrangement  a  comparison  of  parallel  events  in  any  department  of  history  may  be 
readily  made,  and  the  side-lights  of  any  event  examined. 

¥       ¥       ¥ 

Advance  Acceptance-Blank  for  Little's  Cyclopedia  of  Classified  Dates. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALM  COMPANY,  80  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 

Gentlemen  :— As  a  paid-up  subscriber  for  The  Homilbtic  Review,*  to  at 
least  July,  1896,  I  accept  your  special  advance  offer  of  **  Little's  Cyclopedia  of 
Classified  Dates,"  at  f  $4.00,  and  I  will  send  you  the  money  when  you  notify  me 
that  the  book  is  ready  for  delivery.  This  is  not  to  be  before  about  the  middle  of 
the  year.  The  book  is  to  be  sent  carriage  prepaid  by  you ;  and  be  in  every  respect 
the  same  as  the  regular  edition,  at  $7.50  per  copy,  when  issued. 

Signed  (Name) - ~~ - -. 

Post-office. - ^ 

Date State ^ 

*  If  yoQ  are  not  a  sobecriber  for  this  Retikw.  or  if  yonr  sQbscriptioii  is  not  paid  np  to  July,  1896, 
remit  at  same  time  $2.60  for  a  year's  sabscription  in  advance,  or  draw  yonr  pen  tnrongli  the  preceding 
claose. 

t  If  yon  are  not  thus  a  paid-np  subscriber  for  this  Rktixw,  and  do  not  become  one  at  time  of  signing 
this  acceptance  blanlc,  erase  this  $4.00  and  write  over  it  $6.00. 

Punk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  80  Lafayette  Plaoe,  'New  York. 
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Books  on  the  Labor  Question.^^^:^- 
.Some  Sociological  Books,  Etc  1 1 


l¥eiUth  and  H^aste*  The  Principles  of  Political  Economy  in  their  Appli- 
cation to  the  Present  Problems  of  Labor,  and  Law,  and  the  Liquor  Traffic 
By  Alphonso  A.  Hopkins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Prohibition  and  Political 
Economy,  etc.,  in  the  American  Temperance  University,  l&no,  dotii,  268  pp. 
Price,  $1.00 ;  post-free. 


"To  the  Btadent  of  sociological  problems 
this  volame  comes  with  freshness,  and  is  fre- 
qnently  startling  in  its  deductions  .  .  .  No  one 
assamlng  the  attitude  of  a  reformer  can  fall  of 
being  qalckened  in  his  great  work  by  an  earn- 
est review  of  the  book."—  Th4  BaiUmort 
Methodic. 


"...  The  aathor^s  purpose  in  this  book  is 
to  carry  out  to  their  logical  application  the  ac- 
cepted utteranods  of  standard  economists  rather 
than  to  formulate  any  new  theories  of  economy 
or  of  civics.  The  temperance  question  natu- 
rally occupies  an  important  place  in  the  work. 
.  .  .''-The  New  York  Herald, 


Practical  Christian  Sodolofi^y.  A  Series  of  Lectures  delivered 
before  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  Marietta  College,  in  1895.  By 
Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  Ph.D.  Illustrated  with  Charts  and  Twenty-two 
Portraits.  Introduction  by  Joseph  Cook.  12mo,  cloth,  524  pp.,  with  Valuable 
Supplemental  Notes,  Appendix,  and  Copious  Indexes.    Price,  $1.50 ;  post-free. 

"  A  decided  acquisition  to  our  Sociological  literature.  I  have  already  recommended  it  for 
use  in  several  colleges,  to  follow  up  Small  and  Vincent"—  AlbUm  W.  Small,  Head  Prqfetmfr 
qf  Sodotoffy  In  Chicago  University. 

*'  This  book  is  literally  packed  with  facts  and  theories  and  practica]  cmmsels.  There  is 
enough  wisdom  in  it  to  set  up  a  whole  millennium.'*—  Bishop  John  H.  Vihcent^  D.D.^  LL.D. 

YoathAil  Eccentricity  a  Precarsor  of  Crime.  By  Forbes 
Winslow,  M.R.C.P.,  London;  Physician  to  the  British  Hospital  for  Mental 
Disorders,  etc    16mo,  cloth,  108  pp.    Price,  60  cents ;  post-free. 

**  It  contains  a  remedy  for  paternal  ignorance  such  as  often  leads  to  sleepless  nights  and  a 
vain  asking, '  What  manner  of  man  will  this  child  be  V  **—  The  New  York  Timet. 

"  The  book  ['  Youthful  Eccentricity,  etc.']  expresses  many  general  truths  that  should  be 
widely  cht;ulated.  .  .  .  "'—Arthur  Maclkmaldy  author  qf  "  Ctindnologyy"  Oovemmmt 
Specialist  etc. 

Crlmlnolosy*  A  Psychological  and  Scientific  Study  of  Criminals  with  Rela- 
tion to  Psychical  and  Physical  Tyiies,  etc.  By  Arthur  MacDonald,  Specialist 
in  Education  as  Related  to  the  Abnormal  and  Weakling  Classes,  U.  8.  Bureau 
of  Education,  and  U.  S.  Delegate  to  the  latemational  Society  of  Anthropology 
at  Brussels,  1893,  etc.,  etc.  Introduction  by  Professor  Cesare  Lombroeo,  of 
the  University  of  Turin,  Italy.  In  an  Appendix  is  given  an  Extensive 
Bibliography  of  the  Best  Books  on  Crime,  in  the  several  languages.  12nxH 
doth,  416  pp.    Price,  $2.00 ;  poet-free. 

*'  Of  undoubted  interest  and  special  value  to  all  concerned.''—  The  Arena^  Boston. 
'*  The  result  of  years  of  expert  study  and  research.''-  Critic^  Baltimore. 
''Exhaustive,  logical,  and  convincing."— iVw  York  World. 
'  We  have  read  this  book  with  profit."-  New  York  Herald. 
''  Mr.  MacDonald's  book  is  clear  and  thoughtful  ...  the  spirit  is  excellent,  and  the  method 

scientlflc."— JV«^>  York  Tribune. 


Funk  &  Waonax.1^  COMPAinr,  Publishers,  80  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 
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Books  on  the  Labor  Question,  SoeiologiocU  Books,  Etc 


Xlio«i:lits  OB  tlie  Relations  of  Employer  and  l¥orlcBuui.  A 

Lecture  by  William  H.  Sayward,  Secretary  of  the  National  AsBociation  of 
Builders;  delivered  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1803.  8vo,  paper,  17  pp.  Price,  10  cents; 
per  hundred,  $7.00;  post-free. 


This  ftble  essay  makes  manifest  the  facts  that 
neither  party  to  the  Joint  interests  in  the  labor 
problem  can  handle  the  question  alone,  and 
that  the  remedy  for  existing  dangers  and  dlf- 
Acuities  exists  only  in  associated  efforts.  As 
an  example  Is  given  the  case  of  two  large  mi- 


ning companies  in  Germany,  employing  6,000 
men,  and  whose  Boards  of  Arbitration  and  Con- 
ciliation are  successfully  conducted,  and  on 
which  the  companies  and  the  workmen  are 
equally  represented.  Thus  showing  bow  sim- 
ple and  effective  is  the  right  and  best  method. 


Jomepih  lUaBBiai'B  Addresses  to  UTorkiaf^  men*  We  have  re- 
printed, under  the  title  '*The  Duties  of  Man,"  the  famous  Italian  patriot's 
masterly  addresses  to  working  men,  and  have  issued  them  in  one  12mo,  paper- 
bound  book  of  146  pp.    Price,  15  cents  per  copy;  post-free. 

**  These  addresses  consist  of  the .  most  endur- 
ing thoughts  of  a  man  who  was  bom  before  his 
time,  and  in  a  nation  two  centuries  behind  its 


age ;  a  mine  of  suggestion  for  writers  and 
speakers  on  the  ethics  of  labor.  ^'—TA^  Church- 
mariy  New  York. 


Urorlclvi:  People  and  Tlieir  Employers.  By  Washington  Gladden. 
12mo,  cloth,  341  pp.    Price,  $1.00;  in  paper  covers,  25  cents;  post* free. 

Contents:  Duty  and  Discipline  of  Work;  Labor  and  Capital;  Rising  in  the  World;  The 
Household  and  the  Home;  Strong  Drink;  Society  and  Societies;  Duties  of  Employers;  Hard 
Times  and  How  to  Ease  Them;  the  Future  of  Labor;  Appendix. 

**  This  book  we  cordially  recommend.  It  is  sound  and  economic  in  principle,  and  Christian 
in  spirit"— rA<  Examiner y  New  York. 

Cliristlaift  Soclolofiry.  By  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg,  D.D.,  of  Berlin,  formerly 
Professor  in  the  Theological  Department  of  Wittenberg  College.  New  edition. 
12mo,  cloth,  879  pp.    Price,  $1.00;  poet- free. 


Partial  (kmtente :  Study  of  Christian  Society ; 
Genesis  of  Christian  Society:  Social  Teachings 
of  Christ;  Christian  View  of  Humanity;  Rela- 
tion of  Church  Members;  The  Unity  of  Christian 
Society;  Diversity  in  Christian  Society,  etc. 


''  The  range  of  topics  is  very  wide,  the  au- 
thor's views  are  everywhere  sound,  moderate, 
and  practical,  and  the  book  is  an  able  and  im- 
partial one  on  this  subject'^— TA^  Interior^ 
Chicago. 


Tke  EtUcs  of  lUarriaice.  By  H.  a  Pomeroy,  M.D.  Prefatory  note  by 
Thomas  Addis  Enmiet,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  and  introduction  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Duryea, 
D.D.,  of  Boston.  With  an  appendix  showing  the  Laws  of  Most  of  the  States 
and  Territories  Regarding  Pertinent  Forms  of  Crime.  12mo,  cloth,  150  pp. 
Price,  $1.00;  post  free. 


"  To  the  earnest  man  and  woman  erersrwhere, 
who  has  watched  the  reckless  manner  in  which 
marriages  are  contracted,  the  wicked  way  in 
which  responsibilities  are  shifted  and  ignored, 
and  the  slow  and  sure  defilement  of  society 
because  the  criminal  classes  are  allowed  to 


propagate  their  vile  species,  while  Christian 
households  and  moral  parents  ignore  their  duty 
to  this  and  to  the  next  world,  this  book  is 
almost  like  a  voice  from  heaven.  Should  reach 
its  hundred-thousandth  edition.**— TA^CTAico^ 
DaUy  Journal. 


Is  man  Too  Proliilc?— The  ISo-ealled  Malthuslan  Idea.    By 

H.  S.  Pomeroy,  M.D.  (author  of  **The  Ethics  of  Marriage '0-    12mo,  leather- 
ette, 64  pp.    85  cents;  post-free. 


"I  can  find  no  words  strong  enongh  to  ex- 
press my  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the  cause 
to  which  your  labors  are  devoted;  or  of  the  deg- 
radation which,  if  and  in  proportion  as  that 


cause  should  bo  dcfeatfd,  threatens  the  whole 
human  race  within  the  scope  of  the  contro- 
versy/'—J3i>n.  W.  E,  Oladetane,  in  letter  to  the 
Author. 


Funk  &  Waonaixs  Ck>ifPAirr,  Publishers,  SO  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 
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Books  for  The  Library  of  Every  i5 


Pastor  and  Preacher 


I  

^[  sions  are  founded.**— !£&-jW^  Enoch  Z.  Fdncher^  President  Amoican^ble  Society. 

S^      QODBT'S   COriMENTARIES.    A  series  of  Commentaries,  by  F.  F.  M 

}0f  GODBT,  D.D.,  Neufchatel;   translated  and   edited,  with  preface,  ^ 

^3  notes,  and  introduction  by  eminent  American  scholars.    8vo,  cloth.  ^ 

5?  St.  Luke,  684  pp.,  edited  by  John  Hatj^  D.D.    $8.00;  St  Jcrfm  (in  W* 

W  two  vols.),  edited  by  Timothy  Dwiqht.  D.D.    Per  vol.,  $8.00;  JJ 

S  Romans,  554  pp.,  edited  by  Talbot  W.  Chambers.  D.D.    $8.00.  ^ 

W.  *'Oodet*8  commentaries  combine  the  critical  and  the  spiritoal  mora  eifectoally  than  ^g 


m 

4 

{OBDEBS  WILL  BE  FILLED,  CABBIAOE  PBEPAID,  ON BECEIPT  09  PBICB.)  ^ 

M 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  fllSSIONS.    A  Thesaurus  of  Facts,  Historical,  JJt 

Statistical,  Geographical,    Ethnological,  and   Biographical ;   widi  ^ 

Maps,  Bibliography,  and  Statistical  Tables.    Edited  by  Rbv.  Edwin  }K 

MuNSELL  BiJSS.    Complete  in  two  large  vols.,  1,854  pp.,  clo&.  ^ 

$12.00.  ^ 

**  Corers  all  important  facts  touching  the  nnmerons  missions  of  all  denominations  in  fK 
all  lands,  and  of  all  people,  their  languages,  and  their  sorroondings,  among  whom  mis- 
.  ^  ..    «•   ^   .      BinoeA  X.  ^oncA^,  President  American  Kb'   "    ' 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  30  Ijafayette  Place,  New  York. 


t0f  any  others/'— Xyman  Abbott,  D.D. 

SI  THE  HOYT-WARD  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  QUOTATIONS. 

T^  A  Cyclopedia  of  nearly  20,000  practical  Quotations,  English  and 

^  Latin,  with  an  Appendix  containing  Proverbs  from  the  Latin  and  ^.^^ 

^M^  Modem  Languages  ;   Law  and  Ecclesiastical  Terms  and  Significa-  \m 

^*^  tions  ;  Names,  I&tes,  and  Nationality  of  Quoted  Authors,  etc.,  wi&  ^ 

mi  Copious  Indexes,  and  50,000  lines  of  Concordance.    By  J.  K.  Hoyt  %( 

>ML  and  Anna  L.  Ward.    Royal  8vo,  899  pp. ,  cloth,  $5. 00 ;  sheep,  $7.00 ;  ^ 

«^  half  Morocco,  $8.00;  fuU  Morocco,  $10.00.  ^ 

^2  "  Tl»e  only  standard  book  of  Quotations/'— Awton  Pott.  ^^ 

^5  MEYER'S  COnriENTARIES.    An  American  edition  of  Hkinrich  A.  ^ 

JK  W.  Meter's  Commentaries,  with  preface,  notes,  and  introductioii  %|^ 

>K  by  several  eminent  American  scholars.    St.  Matthew,  589  pp.;  St.  S 

^^  Mark-St.  Luke,  598  pp.;  St.  John,  557  pp.:  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  ^ 

512  pp.;  Romans,  588  pp.;  I.-II.  Corinthians,  720  pp.;  Galatians-  w 

Ephesians,  561  pp.;  Philipmans-Colossians,  I.-IL:  Thessalonians-  ^ 

__  Philemon  ;   Timothy-Titus-Hebrews,  758  pp. ;   Jamee-Peter-^ohn-  ^ 

}g(  Jude,  848  pp. ;  Revelation,  502  pp.    Large  8vo,  cloth.    Per  vol.,  $8.00.  ^ 

)|||^  *'  Meyer  is  the  prince  of  exegetes."—  Talbot  W.  Ckamben,  D.D.  W 

J«^  "  Meyer  is  of  immense  value."— rAomo*  ArmUage,  D.D.  ^5 

JWf  ''  Meyer  is  always  helpful/'— J(M^  T.  Duryea,  D.D.  ^mg^ 

S^  OLDEST  CHURCH  MANUAL.    Called  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  JK 

W  Apostles.     The    **  DID  ACHE*'    and   Kindred   Documents   in   the  ^ 

^5  Onginal,    with    Translations   and    Discussions   of   Post-Apostolic  ^J 

g^  Teaching,  Baptism,  Worship,  and  Discipline,  and  with  Illustrations  /ft 

•w  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Jerusalem  Manuscript  by  Philip  Schaff,  ^J 

^  D.D.,  LL.Ef.    8vo,  301    pp.    aoth,  $2.50.     Revised  and  enlarged.  ^ 

jj^  "  An  exhanstlve  vrork.'^— Howard  Crotby,  D.D.,  LL.D.  l^ 
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}gi     For  the  Library  of  Every  Pastor  and  Preacher. — Continued.      ^ 

S  ^^  ^^. ^^^^..  ^. — .   ..... ..    m 


g      THE  RESULTANT  GREEK  TESTAMENT.    This  work  exhibits  the 

jK  text  in  which  the  minority  of  modem  editors  are  agreed,  and  con- 

>^  taininK  the  readings  of  Stephens  (1550),  Laciiman,  Tr^gelles,  Tischen- 

«5  dorf »  lightfoot,  Ellicott,  Alford,  Weiss ;  the  B41e  Edition  (1880), 

JMf  Weetcott,  and  Hort,  and  the  Revision  Committee.    By  Richard 

W  Francis  WeyIiouth,  D.Lit.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  London. 

^^  Introduction  by  Bishop  of  Worcester.    8vo,  cloth,  658  pix     $8.00. 


The  Btobop  savs :  "  Dr.  Wermonth^s  book  may  bo  confldently  recommeDded  to  ^Ml 
readers  wbo  wish  to  see  at  a  glance  wbat  the  present  state  of  the  text  of  the  Greek  ^^ 
Testament  is,  as  determined  by  the  consensus  of  the  most  competent  editors.'*  ^P* 


"  We  unhesitatingly  advise  students,  if  they  can  own  bnt  one  Greek  Testament^  to 
make  this  one  their  possession.  **~ilpMto^  Ouide^  Louisville,  Ky. 


"  This  volome  is  the  peer  of  any  of  its  class/'—  The  Ooldm  RuU^  Boston. 


m 


S?      THEOLOOY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT,    By  Dr.  Gustav  Fried-  ^ 

}tf  ERICH  Oehler,  late  Professor  Ordinarius  of  Theology  in  Ttilnngen  W 

^  and  Leipzig.    8vo,  cloth,  598  pp.    $8.00.  ^ 

W  "  Oehler's  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament  has  for  a  generation  been  considered  as  ^^ 

ygff  the  bead  of  all  treatises  on  the  subject. "—  r.  W.  Ch4smUny  D.D.  C^ 

SI      OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  DOGMA.    By  Dr.  Adolph  Har-  Sj 

^^  NACK,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  university  of  Berlin.  5^ 

^  Translated  by  Edwin  Knox  Mitchell,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Gn»co-  i||( 

)M^  Roman  and  Oriental  Church  History  in  Hartford  Ideological  Bemi-  \/f 

^^  nary.    8vo,  cloth,  667 pp.;  Large  type,  Marginal  Notes,  etc.;  $2.50.  ^ 

^K  "  Prof.  Mitchell^  translation  of  Hamack's  '  History  of  Dogma  *  is  sore  to  command  ^Mk 

>|K  attention.    Hamack  is  the  foorth  and  ablest  successor  of  Neander  in  the  University  of  \^ 

f^  Berlin,  an  inspiring  teacher  and  easUy  the  first  living  Chorch  historian  of  Qennany/^—  ^* 

2^  PMttp  8eh(tfl\D.D,y  LL.D.  ^ 

M      ENOLISH  HYMNS;  THEIR  AUTHORS  AND  HISTORY.    By  Rev.  C 

es^  Samuel  W.  Duffteld.    It  cites  in  aJphahetical  order  the  first  lines  ^^ 

)k  of  over  1,500  hymns.    Under  each  is  given  a  brief  biographical  ^||^ 

>K  sketch  of  the  author,  drcumstances  attending  its  composition,  and  ^S 

%t^  incidents  in  connection  with  its  use.    Exhaustive  indexes  to  authors,  ^^ 

ym  to  first  lines,  and  to  topics,  are  appended.    To  leaders  of  Praise-  H^ 

^3  meetings,  Sunday-school  Teachers,  Parents,  Pastors,  and  the  gen-  S 

Ji?  eral  hymn-loving  public,  it  will  be  found  invaluable.    American  as  ^g 

J^  well  as  English  hvmnology  has  been  drawn  upon.    8vo,  675  pp.,  ^^ 

S  doth.    Price,  $8.00,  poet-paid.  ^ 

Ja^  **  It  pleases  me  altogether.    It  is  fall  of  Information,  ranging  fh>m  positlTe  emdition  ^* 

•^d  down  to  racy  anecdote.**—  Charlet  S.  SoUruon^  D.  D.  ^K 

^g  "  This  is  by  far  the  most  complete,  accurate,  and  thorough  work  of  its  kind  on  either   *    ^^ 

m^  side  of  the  Atlantic**—  T/uodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.  J0t 

Xgf      LATIN  HYMN  WRITERS  AND  THEIR  HYMNS.    A  Companion  Vol-  ^ 

^3  ume  to  **  English  Hymns;  Their  Authors  and  History.''    By  the  late  ^ 

3^  Samuel  W.  Duffield,  D.D.    Edited  and  completed  by  Rev.  R.  E.  W* 

•W  Thompson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    8vo,  cloth.    Over  500  ^5 

^\  pages.    Price,  |8.00,  postage  free.  ^ 

^^  The  hoik  of  the  information  gathered  in  its  pages  comes  ontof-the-way  places  bring-  jK 

Z^  ing  together  what  is  otherwise  widelr  scattered  across  the  broad  field  of  literatore  m  .^^ 

jK  several  different  langnages.    It  will  be  especially  appreciated  by  authors,  editors,  pas-  ^H^ 

>i^  tors,  and  teachers;  by  all  who  are  interested  in  hymnology  and  the  biography  of  the  \^ 

g^  hymn  writers,  and  by  all  lovers  of  poetry.  ^P* 

tW  **  It  is  a  book  which  fills  a  gap  hitherto  yawning,  and  lays  claim  to  literary  graces  w* 

^*  that  were  absent,  from  all  previons  volames  opon  hymnology."— TA*  InctependerU^  f^ 

im^  New  York.  Tff 

T^      1,500  FACTS  AND  SIMILES  FOR  SERHONS  AND  ADDRESSES.  ^ 

2  By  J.  F.  B.  TmuNO,  B.A.    Large  12mo,  471  pp.,  Cloth.     Price,  *^ 

^  12.00,  postage  free.  /K 


>|||^      FURX  &  Waonaixs  Cokpant,  Publisben,  80  Lafayette  Flace,  New  York. 
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IMioSIQUlCKiyMARRl© 

SAPOLIO  is  one  of  the  best  known  city  luxuries  and  each  time  a 
cake  is  used  an  hour  is  saved.  On  floors,  tables  and  painted  work  it 
acts  like  a  charm.  For  scouring  pots,  pans  and  metals  it  has  no 
equal.  If  your  store-keeper  does  not  keep  it  you  should  insist  upon 
his  doing  so,  as  it  always  gives  satisfaction  and  its  immense  sale  all 
over  the  United  States  makes  it  an  almost  necessary  article  to  any 
w%ll  supplied  store.  Eversrthing  shines  after  its  use,  and  even  the 
children  delight  in  using  it  in  their  attempts  to  help  around  the  house. 


ROMANCE 

"Of  thrilling  Interest/'  — 
LoutsvUle  Chruen  Observer. 

"Full  of  stir  and  move- 
ment."—iViiu?  York  Tribune, 

*'  Breathe  with  life  and  fas- 
cinating Interest/'- jr(S(Aodto< 
Beviewt  PttUburg. 


HISTORY 

"History  immght.  out  In 
Uvlog  characters."— JottTROI 
qf  Commerce,  New  York. 

"We  recommend  these 
books  to  teachers  of  Amei1« 
can  history."- Jetoisio  iff  JB»> 
views,  2few  York. 


The  Columbian  Historical  Novels 

•       •      By*  JOHN    R.    MUSICK      •       • 

America's  Life  Story  Accurately  Told  In  Twelve  Absorbing  Bomancee.    Each  Ck>mp]^  in  Itself. 

Twelve  Elegant  Volnmea,  Over  800  Ulogtrations.    Sold  by  Subflcription.    Agenfe  Wanted. 

The  Union  Signal,  Chicago,  says :  "  The  Col-         Sec.  J.  M.  Sycks,  Delaware,  0.:  "They  cer- 

nmblan  Historical  Novels  will  not  faO  to  in-  •    talnly  will  inspire  many  a  boy  and  girt  to  a 

struct  in  heroism  and  inspire   patriotism."       noble  life.  Every  family  ought  to  have  them." 

Qonfl  in  Ponf  ft  '^^  *  handsome  large  prospectus  containing  ten  interesting  selections  from  the 

OPIIU  lU  vOlnevovri,.Midi>^Ai'llllHII««rritrii>ii«.al«>deseriDtionandDrtceaoftiiewoifc. 

PUNK  6l  WAGNALL5  COMPANY,  Publishers,  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 
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>Ve  can  picture  but  one  a  month,  ^^^ 

but  we  receive  such  letters  daily 

8end  for  detcriptlon  of  Interlinear  New  Testament,  or  lee  lint  adverUsiDg  page  *'  Homlletto  *'  daring  1885. 


0.  Ct  HUr§,  Pif tor. 

WtLOOMt  TQ  ALL  tBKVIOI 


1^ 


Za^     ^    A-cxX.      ^tcUHD     (Uhjyuy^      ^f  ^lUif^ 'Tvub  ^U^ 
4wM/T,        ^/     ^A«iv    Ovi^**cA  ^KJt/tcf    Un^^  ^ 


No  Money  A$ked  in  Advance 

To  Arthur  Hinds  &  Co.,  4  Ckwper  Institute,  New  York  City : 

Please  send  me  one  "Interlinear  Greek-Eng^lish  New  Testament/*  as  described 
in  the  recent  "  Homiletic/'  of  the  style  checked  below,  for  which  I  will  pay  you 
One-ihird  of  the  price  on  the  first  of  next  month. 
Otie'third  of  the  price  on  the  hrst  of  the  month  next  following. 
One-third  of  the  price  (the  balance)  on  the  first  of  the  second  month  foUoufing. 
Send  the  Edition  checked  thus  7 

One  Copy  DlTlnlty  ClrcQlt  Style,  •  •  •       #5.00 

One  Copy  Half  I«eatlier  Style,  •         •         •  4.00 

One  Copy  Plain  Clotli  Style,  .         .         .         •         j.oo 

(Name  in  full)  Rev ^ _ 

Pastor  of, „ ^ 


Poftofft  or  exprestage  to  be 

pre-paid  by  A.  Hinds  A  Co.  Post-office, 

DatCy County, StaJtCj 

Nearest  Express  Office  is  at 

Any  clergyman  detiring  to  remit  the  whole  amount  with  order,  may  deduct  10  per  ceni.,  thus  eating  90  cte., 
UO  cte.,  or  SO  cte.,  according  to  the  particular  style  ordered.— Unj  Homiletlc. 
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Companion  Books  by  LOUIS  ALBERT  BANKS,  D.D., 


Pastor  Hanson  Place  M.  E,  Church,  Brooklyn,  N,  F. 

Author  of  "The  Saloon-Kxbpbb's  Lbdobb,''  "White  Slaves,"  "The  People's  Christ/' 
Folks'  Religion,"  "The  Revival  Quiver,"  Etc. 


■'■  Common 


A  Series  of 
TMrty-ofie 
Revival  Sermons 
for  Preodiers 
and  Bible-dass 
Teachers,  Etc. 


Christ  and  H's  Fiends 

Texts  from  St.  John's  Gospel.    Preached  by  the  Author  before 
Large  and  Appreciative  Audiences,  during^  January,  1895. 


19mo.    Clotli.    out  top.    990  pp.    Price,  SLffO.    Post-fk!-ee. 


'*One  of  the  most  marked  revivals  attended  their 
delivery,  resaltlng  in  hondreds  of  conversions.**— ^STa* 
Uanal  Pretbyterian,  Indianapolis. 

*'  Tbe  book  Is  a  revelation  of  the  heart  of  Jesus  by 
Great-heart  himself.  If  any  preacher  aspires  to  being  a 
soul- winner,  let  him  study  these  sermons.'*— CAarte«  L. 
GoodeU,  D.D.t  Pastor  First  M.  E.  Church,  Boston. 

"It  will  win  new  friends  for  Christ.  It  throbs  with 
intellect  and  heart.  Like  the  temple  of  old.  It  Is  full 
of  strength  and  beauty.*'—  David  Oregg^  D.D.,  Pastor 
Lafayette  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn. 


'*  These  sermons  of  Dr.  Banks  are  pervaded  by  an 
evangelical  spirit  and  are  packed  with  the  richest  truth 
found  In  the  Gospel.  They  are  at  once  ttiouglicfal, 
earnest,  well  calculated  to  Interest  and  save  those  who 
read,  as  they  did  those  who  heard  them  when  dellvwed.** 
—Zion*t  fferaldt  Boston. 

"They  are  stirring,  practical  discourses.'*—  The  Con- 
gregaUoncUitt^  Boston. 

"As  a  book  of  general  devotional  reading,  the  col- 
lection Is  to  be  highly  commended.**— TAtf  BeraUi  amd 
Presbyter,  Cincinnati. 


A  Series  of 
Tiiirty-one 
Revival  Sermons 
for  Preachers 
and  Bible-class 
Teachers,  Etc. 


The  Fisherman 

and  Wis  Friends 


Texts  from  the  Gospels  of  St.  John,  Matthew,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; 
preached  by  the  Author   during;   January,   1896. 

(Companion  Volume  to  "  Christ  and  His  Friends.") 


19mo.    Clotb.    out  top.    Price,  $l.ffO.    Post-fl-ee. 


Partial  Titles  :  Christ's  Prayer  for  the  Church — Peter's  Blundering  Sword  —  The  Crkis 
in  Peter's  Life  —Christ  Before  Pilate— Voices  from  the  Cross- The  Three  Marys  Beside  tbe 
Cross — The  Noble  Ministry  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemus  —  The  Resurrection  of  ChriBt — Thomas, 
the  Doubter,  Reclaimed — Simon  Peter,  the  Fisherman  —  Swimming  for  Christ — A  Breakfast 
with  Jesus — The  Gift  of  Power — Witnesses  for  Christ — The  Ascension  of  Jesus — TheFlate 
of  Judas  Iscariot — The  Symbols  of  the  Spirit  —  Pricked  Hearts,  and  their  Cure  —  Peter,  John^ 
and  a  Cripple — Turning  Over  a  New  Leaf — The  One  Saving  Name — Christianity,  a  ReligioQ 
of  Joy  —  Phillip  and  the  First  (Gospel  Wagon — .^Eneas,  a  l&sji  Who  was  Healed — Cornelius, 
the  Truth  Speaker  —  The  Gold  Mine  of  Humanity — The  Conversion  of  a  Feunily — A  Light  in 
the  Prison  Cell  —  Herod,  the  King  who  was  Worm-eaten  —  The  Living  Hope  —  The  Dried-np 
Springs  of  Life  —  Peter's  Confidence  in  Old  Age. 


**  There  is  something  clear,  straight,  and  forceful  about  the  style  of  Dr.  Banks,  and  his 
methods  of  treating  Scriptural  subjects  is  instructive  and  helpful."— PCttsfrurg  Chrittian 
Advocate, 

FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY.  Publishers.  30  Ufayette  Place.  New  Yoric 
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Some  April  Publications. 

Talks  to  the  King's  Children 


SECOND  SERIES 

OF 

Five-minute  Object  Sermons  to  Children. 

¥       ¥       ¥ 

By  SYLVANUS  STALL,  D.D., 

Author  of  "  Methods  of  Church  Work,"  "  How  to  Pay  Church  Debts," 

**  Minister's  Handbook  to  Lutheran  H vmns,"  **  Pastor's  Pocket 

Record,"  etc. ;  Associate  Editor  of  the  Lutheran  Observer. 

For   Family,   the   Sunday-school,    and   the    Church. 


12fno,    Cloth.    2S6  pp.    Rrice,  $1.00.    Post-free. 


The  Standard  Hymnal 

A  NEW  HYMNAL— ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  HYMNS,  WITH  WORDS 
AND    MUSIC  — FOR   GENERAL    USE —  PUBLIC,    PRIVATE,   SPECIAL. 

Compiled  and  arratis^ed  by  C.  C.  CONVERSE, 

Ckmpoeer  qf  "  WhxiX  a  Friend  We  Have  In  Jeette,'*  Bta.^  Etc. 


12mo,     Cloth,    112  pages.      Price,    35   cents.     Post-free. 


POINTS    OP    SVPCRIORIXV. 


It  enitB  all  occasions. 
It  contahis  the  choicest  hymns. 
Its  use  renders  that  of  other  books  needless. 
Its  masical  contents  are  by  snch  classic  composers 
as  Bach,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Gonnod, 


Spohn,  Schumann,  of  Germany;  SnlUTan,  Bamby, 
Dykes,  Smart,  MacFarren.  of  Bngland.  and  favorite 
American  composers.  And  yet  so  carefully  have  the 
tunes  been  selected  that  all  people  can  use  them. 
Bvery  singer  can  appreciatively  use  them. 


SPSCIAEr    INXRODVCnrORV    PRICBS. 

To  generously  meet  the  public  interest  and  demand— especially  as  to  religious  consjegations,  schools,  and 
societies  possessed  of  limited  pecuniary  resources— such  terms  are  afforded  for  its  introduction  as  are  the 
most  liberal,  in  the  belief  that  the  consequent  use  and  sales  of  the  "  Standard  Htmnal  "  will  be  sufficiently 
extensive  to  Justify  the  following: 

SinffleOoples— for  Bxaml nation  — 30  Cents.       Per  Hnndred  Copies,        835.00. 
One  Dozen  Copies,  83.50.  Per  Tlionsand  Copies,  S200.00. 

A  Handbook  on  ^.^ 

Currency  and  Wealth 

WITH  NUMEROUS   TABLES  AND  DIAGRAMS. 

By    GEORGE    B.   WALDRON,    A.M., 

(StaiUtical  Editor  qf  the  Voice). 

While  poflseesing  strong  opinions  on  the  questions  treated,  the  author  has  carefully 
avoided  intruding  them  in  this  work  ;  his  aim  being  to  present  in  compact  and  accessible  form, 
such  facts  as  must  be  taken  into  account  in  a  proper  understanding  of  these  subjects. 

12ino,  flexible  cloth,  142  pp.    Price,  50  cents,  post-free. 

PUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  30  Ufeyette  Place,  New  York. 
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Christ's  Trumpet 
^^^Call  to  the  IVImistry 

Or,  the  preacher  and  the  preaching 
for  the  present  crisis. 


By  D.  S.  GREGORY,  D.D.,  LL.D., 


A8B00IATE      EDITOR     OF     THE     BOMILBTIO     REVIEW,     EX-PRESIDENT 

univjERSITT,    ETC. 


LAKE     F0BB8T 


12ino,  Cloth,  about  350  pp,    JPrtce,  $1.25 ;  post-free. 


PARTIAL    CONTENTS.^ 


CHAPTER  I.— The  Preacher^  Present  Ck>inmi8sion— Tobe  a  Leader  in  the  Immediate 
Evangelization  of  the  World. 
Section  I.  The  Whole  World,  Now  for  the  First  Time  in  its  History,  Aooeoible 
to  the  Church  With  the  GK)8pel  Message. 

II.  The  World  Physically  Accessible  to  the  Church.—  The  Nature  Provi- 
vidences :  Revelation  of  Magnetism,  Steam,  and  Electricity. 

in.  The  World  Gk>vemmentally  Open  to  the  Church. 

IV.  Roman  Catholicism  No  Longer  Dominates  the  World,  etc.,  etc. 

V.  The  Necessary  Means  in  the  Hands  of  the  Church,  etc.,  etc 

VI.  The  Needful  Messengers  and  Machinery  Ready,  etc,  etc. 

VII.  The  Scriptural  Law  Provides  All  the  Needed  Means  for  the  Whole 
Work,  etc. 

CHAPTER  II.— The  Preaher^s  Message.- Bible  Christianity  as  a  Saving  Power  for 
the  Sinner  and  for  the  World. 
Section  I.  Regenerating  Power  and  Grace  Fundamental. — Christianity^  PropoeaL 
— Christianity  Reconstructs.— Regeneration  Basal. — Ignoring  of  Regeneration 
Fatal,  etc.,  etc 

IL  Both   Law  and  Gospel   Essential  to   the  Message. — The  Law  the 
Starting-point  in  the  Message.— Prepares  the  Way  for  the  Gospel  Message,  etc 

III.  Bible  Christianity  in  Doctrinal  Form  Essential  to  the  Message.- 
Change  of  Method  From  Erroneous  Views.— Return  to  Doctrine  a  Necessity,  etc 

CHAPTER  III.— The  Preacher  and  His  Furnishing.— The  Preacher  Needs  to  Be  a 
lian  who  Has  Complete  Mastery  of  the  Situation,  of  Himself,  and  of  His  Bible 


^ 


Section  I.  The  Cause  of  the  Present  Inefficiency  of  the  Ministry.— An  Age  of 
Intense  Secularism,  etc.,  etc. 

n.  An  Age  of  Socialistic  Secularism. 
in.  An  Age  of  Anarchism. -^The  Remedies,  etc.,  etc 
CHAPTER  IV.— The  Preacher  For  These  Times. 
CHAPTER  v.— The  Preacher  as  Pastor  in  These  Times. 
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This  book  [  ^*  The  Church  in  America  and  It«  Bapliems  of  Fire '']  it  a  perfect 
i  (reatury  of  vitally  important  facts  in  the  history  of  evangelical  relision  in 
^this   coantry,  and   enlivened   by  intensely  interesting  incidents.    T^  every 
yoong  minister  it  is  a  book  of  immense  value  for  the  facts,  and  is  full  of 
Boal-kindling  inspirations.    If  I  were  a  millionaire,  I  would  send  a  copv  to 
every  minister,  and  it  woold  be  a  seed  of  fire  to  kindle  Christian  activities. 
It  also  contains  condensed  histories  of  all  the  leading  denominations.    Il 
ooght  to  have  a  vast  circulation.— Theodobe  L.  Ccylkr,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn. 


The  Church  In  America 
i!!i£i  Baptisms  of  Rre 


By  Rev.  S.  B.  Halliday,  and  D.  S.  Gregory,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

A  General  Birds-eye  View  of  the  Religions  Progress  of  the  Last  Two  Centuries,  in  This 
Country,  Including  an  Account  of  the  Principal  Religious  Bodies ;  of  the  Great  Eh*as  of 
Revivals  and  of  the  leading  Revivalists,  etc.  Such  a  Comprehensive  View  of  the  Great  Eras 
of  Revivals  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  The  very  best  Hand  Book  on  Revival  Preaching, 
Revival  Methods,  and  Methods  of  Effective  Christian  Work.  Illustrated  with  40  Excellent 
Portraits.    Octavo,  Cloth,  774  pages ;  Large  type.    Price,  $5.00.    Carriage-free. 


Many  eminent  men  liave  assisted  in  preparing  the  material  for  this  volnme. 

Pabt  First  includes  **  The  Baptisms  of  Fire  *'  in  the  American  church,  or  the  Story  of  the  Religious 
Awakenings  in  the  18th  and  19th  Centories. 

Pabt  Ssoond  inclades  the  Growth  and  Work  of  the  Various  Religions  Bodies,  very  fully  treating  each  of 
the  variooB  denominations  under  a  separate  chapter. 

Its  pages  are  liberally  supplied  with  full-face  side  reference  notes  ;  which,  together  with  its  full  Table  of 
Contents,  facilitate  ready  reference  throughout  the  work. 


Some  Opinions  of  tlie  Work. 

Theodore  W,  Hunt,  Ph,D,,  Idt.D.,  of  Princeton  College:  **The  authors  have  done 
their  work  admirably,  and  have  g^ven  to  the  modem  Christian  world  a  volume  which  cannot 
but  awaken  renewed  spirituality  and  evangelistic  effort.  These  *  Baptisms  of  Fire  *  are  the 
greatest  need  of  the  church." 

Talbot  W,  ChamberSf  D.D.,  New  York  (Jan.  27,  1896) :  "It  is  very  compendious  yet 
complete  and  accurate,  .  .  .  stimulating  as  well  as  instructive,  .  .  .  impartial  and  correct, 
.  .  .  very  useful,  bringing  together  a  large  body  oif  information  not  easily  to  be  attained  else- 
where in  the  same  compass." 

O.  W,  C,  Larimer,  D,D,,  Boston:  **.  .  .  Am  thoroughly  entranced  by  its  contents.  .  .  . 
I  knew  not  where  to  stop.  ...  A  most  attractive  book  in  its  appearance.  I  was  more  than 
pleased  with  the  type,  paper,  and  binding.  ..." 

H,  W,  McKnight,  Pres.  Pennsylvania  College :  "...  A  very  timely  book.  .  .  .  Com- 
prehensive and  able.  .  .  .  Must  prove  very  stimulating  and  useful." 

David  Gregg,  D,D,,  Brooklyn :  "  The  book  is  one  of  great  value.  It  is  both  instructive 
and  stimulating.    Every  pastor  should  have  it.  ..." 
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READY   SOON,     ^ 

The  demand  of  a  large  number  of  the  more  than  8,000  subscribers  (of  all 
denominations)  for  The  Preachers*  Complete  Homiletic  Ck>mmentary  on  the  Old 
Testament,  for  a  similar  work  on  The  New  Testament  will  soon  be  supplied. 


the  preachers'  complete 

On 

The  New 


Homiletic  .   . 
Commentary 


Testament. 

( With  Critical  and  Exegetlcal  Notes.) 

Companion  to  the  Complete  Homiletic  Commentary  on  the 
Old  Testament  —  A  Sermonic  Exposition  or  Homiletic 
Suggestion  on  Every  Paragraph  or  Verse  of  the  New 
Testament  that  Can  be  Used  to  Advantage  in  the 
Preparation  of  a  Sermon. 


BT  DISTINGXnSHED  UBUCAL  SCHOLARS, 

Including  Rev.  Geo.  Barlow  ;  Rev.  H.  V.  Foster  ;  Rev.  R.  Tuck,  B.A.;  Rev.  W.  Frank 

Soott ;  Rev.  W.  S.  Lewis ;  Rev.  H.  M.  Booth  ;  Rev.  J.  H.Bum.  B.D. ;  Rev.  W. 

Burrows,  B.A.;  T.  Whiteiaw,  D.D.;  Rev.  J.  Willcock,  B.D. 


WHOLLY    IN    ENGLISH,  WITH  COPIOUS   INDEXES. 


Cloth,  8vo.     Uniform  Size  and  Style  with  the  "  Complete   Homiletic 

Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament."    Complete  in  Eleven  Volumes, 

including  Index  Volume  to  Entire  Series,  about  6,ooo  Pages. 

Price,  when  Issued,  $30 ;  to  Advance  Subscribers,  $18. 

With  Nearly  One  Year  in  which  to  Pay  for  Them.    (See  below.) 

f3iy*No  money  need  be  eent  now.     Furthermore,  Note  the  Guaranty,  included  in  the  Acceptance  Blank, 
that  the  Bookg  will  be  Returnable  and  Money  Refunded  in  caae  of  Any  Dissatisfaction  on  Part  of  Sabecriber. 

At  Once  Sign,  Fill  in,  and  Return  the  following;  Acceptance  Blank,  or  a  Copy  of  it. 

Adyance  Acceptance  Order  Blank. 

HOMILETIC  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

FUNK  A  WAGNALL8  COMPANY,  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 

I  accept  your  offer  of  the  "  Homiletic  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,'*  regular  $80.00  edition,  at 
$18.00  for  the  eleven  volumes  complete,  payable  as  follows :  ft5.00  when  yon  notify  me  that  the  boolDB  are 
ready  for  shipment :  $3.00  in  thirty  days  tnereafter,  and  the  balance,  ($10.00)  in  monthly  instalments  of  $1.00 
per  month  nntil  paid.  It  is  understood  that  you  are  to  send  the  books  carriage  prepaid,  and  that  if  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  them  after  three  days'  examination,  I  can  return  same  at  your  expense  and  yon  will  refund 
my  money. 

Signed  (Name) 


Post-iigice: 

DaU~ Stale.. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   Publishers,  80  Lafayette  Plaoe^  New  York, 
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Biihop  JohnlF.  Hurst:    **  Th€  *  Critical  Notes*  of  ttie  HomUetic  Commentary  are 
^l^oery  helpful,  and  einguJarly  lumtnous  where  tney  are  meet  needed," 
The  St.  Louii  Fretbytariaa :    **Iti8  impossible  to  overestimate  its  importanee.** 
G.  B.  HeSlroy,  D.D.,  Dean  of  School  of  Theology,  Adrian,  Mich.:    **  The  Hamiletie 

Commentary  has  no  equal.    It  is  a  library  in  itself,  and  a  preacher  wHl  find  U 

a  mine  of  r%ch  ore." 


THE  PREACHERS'  COMPLETE 

Homiletie  Commentary 

On  the  Old  Testament, 

With  Critical  and  Exegetical  Notes 

A  Sermonic  Exposition  or  Homiletie  Suggestions  on  Every  Paragraph 
or  Verse  of  the  Old  Testament  that  Can  be  Used  to  Advantage 
in  the  Preparation  of  a  Sermon.  By  Twenty  Distinguished 
Biblical  Scholars.  

WHOLLY   IN    ENGLISH. 


With^Copious  Indexes  to  Each  Book ;  also  a  Complete  Index  VoluoAe 
to  the  Entire  Series. 

Svo,  Cloth.  Complete    in    21    Volumes,  Over   Twelve  Thousand 

Pages,  Printed   from   the   same    Electro- Plates    Used 

for   the    English     Edition.      Price,    $60i;    Per 

Vol.,    S3.;   Transportation    Free. 

^f*  Now  In  Vie  In  The  United  filiates,  hj  Ttaousands  of  Clersynen, 
of  All  DenomlnatloBt. 


The  foUowing  sentences  from  leading  thinkers  give  an  idea  of  the  scope, 
directness,  uniqueness,  and  measure  of  this  marvelously  helpful  work  : 


**  Omits  the  hjper-etymological  refinements, 
but  gives  the  gut  and  the  root.'' 

*<  The  Homiletie  points  are  grasped  with  pre- 
cision, oomprehensiveness,  and  strength.'' 

"The  Commentary  opens  the  way  for  a 
Personal  Searching  in  the  rich  yielding  mines 
of  the  Bible." 

"  A  Great  Granary  for  Homiletie  Thought 
and  lUustrations." 

'*It  exhibits  the  Homfletic  Possibilities  of 
thousands  of  Texts." 


*' Crowded  with  valuable  suggestions  and 
apt  illustrations." 

"A  wide  distribution  of  the  woric  wm 
enable  people  to  listen  to  better  sermons." 

*'In  a  single  work  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of 
the  best  scholarships  of  all  ages  and  countries." 

"Its  tables  of  contents  alone  ought  to  set  a 
man  to  thinking  out  sermons  of  h&  own." 

"A  right  use  of  it  wm  gi^tly  help  the 
preacher  to  an  original  use  of  the  BiUe^ 
HomileticaUy  and  mustratiYely. 


F.  D.  Hnntington,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Central  New  York,  Episcopal :    "  An 

origincU  and  unique  addition  to  the  critical  apparcUus  of  men  engaged  in  tlie 

practical  work  of  the  ministry.^ 
Christian  Inquirer,  Baptist,  New  York :    « It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  its 

importance.    It  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  any  clergyman's  library. 
The  New  York  Observer:    **  This  Commentary  is  a  veritable  treasure  to  sermon^ 

makers  and  students  of  the  Bible" 
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The  Literary  Digest 

A  Repository  ot  Contemporaneous  Thought  and  Research  as 

Presented  in  the  Periodical  Literature  ot  the  World  in 

all  Departments  of  Human  Lite  and  Action. 

¥  ¥  ¥ 

IT  IS  CALLED  "THE  PRINCE  OF  WEEKLIES." 

KEEPS  ONE  ABREAST  OF  THE  ADVANCED 

THOUGHTS  AND  EVENTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


BUhop  HurUinffton  (Episcopal) :  **  Bx- 
tenBively Interesting  and  uaefol/^ 

The  Ncuf  Tork  Herald  :  *»The  Ltpebary 
DiOKST  is  always  worth  reading.  .  .  .'' 

Wraneis  B,  Clarh,  JD.D..  Editor  Odden 
HuU,  Boston,  and  Founder  of  the  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor:  **The  Litbrart  Digest 
winnows  the  mulUplici^  of  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  telw  us  the  most  important 
tilings  which  they  contain/' 

Henru  Randttll  Waite,  Pres.  Am.  Insti- 
tute of  Civics,  New  York:  *'  An  epitome  of  the 
best  thought  of  the  day.'' 

Otto  Eriekton,  Attorney-at-Law,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. :  *'  One  year's  subscription  is  a  university 
education  in  itself." 

Warren  R.  Choatef  Attomey-at-Law. 
Washington,  D.  C. :  '*  Contains  the  kernel  of 
l^est  current  literature." 

EX'Senatar  (TJ.  S.)  J'ohn  O,  IngaUs: 

*^  Abolishes  provincialism.   .  .  .  Enlarges  in- 
telligence." 

Judge  IHektnan,  SupremeCourtof  Ohio: 
**  Gives  the  best  thoughts  on  living  Issues." 


AuavstuM  R.  Wright,  Rome,  Ga.:  **Itis 
the  brijghest  idea  of  the  age." 

JoHoK  Strong,  I>,D,»  Secretary  of  the  I 
Evangelical  Alliance:  ''  Indispensable  to  every  I 
stndent  of  the  times." 

Charles  Claflln  AUen,  Attomey-at-Law, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.:  "Of  great  value  to  lawyers 
who  desire  to  keep  up  with  the  progressive 
thoughts  in  these  progressive  times." 

R.  H,  Bradley,  Librarian  Supreme  Court 
of  South  Carolina:  ''  I  enclose  yon  $12  for  four 
subscriptions  for  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court'*^ 

Cltrittian  Leader,  Boston,  Mass.:  **The 
merits  of  The  Literaby  Digest  are  literally 
too  numerous  to  mention." 

Ex'Congreennan  Joeeph  C  Hen^ 
drix,  Pres.  Board  ^  of  Education,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.:  **  A  publication  of  great  value." 

Judge  Beniwmin  W.  Tope,  Illinois  : 
**Fills  a  long-felt  want  for  men  who  have  much 
to  do  and  short  purses." 

Br,  Wendell  Prime,  Editor  New  Tork 
Observer:  '' Multum  in  /\irt»,  intelligently 
prepared,  extremely  useful." 


THE  READER  OF  "THE  LITERARY  DIGEST"  IS 

A  WELL  POSTED  MAN. 
GREAT    ECONOMIZER    OF    TIME  AND  MONEY. 


^*  One  thousand  other  testimonials  qf  similar  expression  from  subscribers  in  the 
tarUms  walks  qf  Iffejlnd  no  room  here.  Send  one  year's  subscription^  $8.00 ;  or  $1.00  ybr  a 
four  months^  trial  subscription ;  or  10  cents  for  a  sample  copy. 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 
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A  '  MOST '  HELPFUL  -  VOLUME, 


FOR  OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  "HOMILETIC  REVIEW 
SUBSCRIBERS,  SEE  BELOW. 


HOLY-DAYS  AND  HOLIDAYS 

A  New  Booh  {Large  Oeta/vo)  that  will  be  a  Great  Storehouse  of  Suggestive 
Thoughts,  Facts,  lUustratitms  for  Sermons  and  Other  Addresses  on  aU 
Fixed  Religious  and  Secular  Anniversary  Occasions. 

•*  Just  the  book  every  preacher  needs.**  ^  **  It  will  be  of  Itself  almost  a  full  library," 

This  book  will  be  Issued  during  1896,  and  It  will  bring  anniversary  literature  down  to  date. 

SOME  OF  THE  HOLY-DAYS  AND  HOLIDAYS  THAT  ARE  COVERED: 


Advent  Sunday  ;  Christinas;  Epiphany;  Sun- 
days in  Lent ;  Palm  Sundays  ;  Good  Friday  ; 
Easter  ;  Ascension  Day  ;  Trinity  Sunday  ;  Pen- 
tecost, or  Whitsunday;  Reformation  Sunday; 
Past  Day ;  Thsnksgiving ;  New  Year ;  Lincoln's 


Birthday;  Washington's  Birthday;  Arbor  Day; 
Decoration  Day ;  Liberty  Day ;  Flag-Raising 
Day  ;  Fourth  of  July  ;  Emancipation  Day  ; 
Labor  Day;  Forefather's  Day.  In  Canada: 
Queen's  Birthday ;  Dominion  Day. 


THB   PIiAN   OF  THB   BOOK   IS   AS   FOLIiOWS: 


Under  esch  aoniverBary  day  will  be  grouped: 

1.  The  most  celebrated  aermons  or  other  addresses 
appropriate  to  the  Day;  several  of  these  in  fall,  many 
others  in  brief. 

9.  The  subjects  of  all  Buggestlve  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses appropriate  to  the  Day;  this  we  shall  be  able 
to  obtain  in  the  great  libraries  of  New  York,  London, 
and  elsewhere,  also  in  each  case  a  thought  or  more 
indicative  of  the  treatment  of  the  subject  or  text. 

8.  A  world  of  appropriate  quotations,  illustrations, 
incidents,  facts,  Btadstics,  etc. 

In  short,  the  aim  is  to  make  the  book  an  Anniversary 

SPBCIAI^  XO   HOHII^BXIC   RSTISW  8IJB8CRIBS1 

This  will  be  a  large  octavo  book;  regular  price,  when  issued,  $5.00. 

tJPBut  every  person  whose  subscription  is  paid  for  The  Hokiletio  Review  up  to  at  least  July  1st,  1890,. 
can  aecnre  Uie  book  for  Half  Price,  that  la,  for  $2.60. 

No  money  for  the  book  need  be  sent  until  we  notify  yon  that  it  is  ready. 

Sign  and  return  the  Acceptance  Blank  below,  and  send  at  once  the  subscription  money  for  The  Homiletio 
Review. 

A  person  who  Is  not  a  subscriber  for  The  Homiletic  Review  can  subscribe  nonr. 

Onaraniy.— If,  for  any  reason,  any  one  receiving  the  book,  is  not  satisfied  he  can  return  the  same 
within  three  days  after  he  has  received  it,  and  we  will  return  the  money. 

N01¥  SIGN  THB  ACCBPTANCB  BLANK. 


Day  Cyclopedia  of  the  relating  literature  and  thought. 
Nothing  of  this  kind,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  has  ever 
heretofore  been  published. 

It  mnst  prove  a  most  welcome  book  to  preachers, 
one  that  will -save  them  much  time  and  thought  in  the 
gathering  of  materials  for  discourses,  the  drudgery 
work  of  the  pulpit  and  platform.  In  its  sphere  it 
will  do  what  the  wood  choppers,  the  saw-mill  hands, 
the  quarrymen,  and  the  hardware  makers  do  for  the 
architect  who  plans  a  palace  or  cathedral.  It  gathers 
the  materials  ready  to  the  hands  of  the  architect  of 
sermons  and  addresses.  It  brings  together  the  raw 
materials:  he  must  be  the  master  builder. 


Slcrn  this  and  aend  It  to  11a,  or  a  copy  of  It. 

ACCBPTANCB    BLANK    FOB    «* HOLY-BAYS    ANB    HOLIBATS." 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  90  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 

Gentlemen  :~I  am  a  subscriber  *  for  The  HoMiutno  Review.  My  subscription  is  paid  up  fnlhr  at  least 
to  July,  1890.  I  am  not  a  delinquent  I  hereby  accept  your  "  Franchise ''  offer  at  ha{f  price  for  '*  Holy-Davs 
and  Holidays/*  I  will  remit  tne  special  price,  $2.50  (the  regular  price  being  $5.00),  when  notified  that  the 
book  Is  reaoY  for  delivery.  It  is  understood  that  if,  for  any  reason,  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the  book  I  may- 
return  it  within  three  days  after  receiving  it,  and  yon  will  return  me  the  money  I  shall  have  paid  for  it. 


Name.. 


Pc>$i-<(fice.., 


Date... 


SiaU^ 


*  If  you  are  not  a  subscriber,  then  send  $2.60  with  this  to  pay  for  the  Review  for  one  year. 


FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers.  30  Lafayette  Place.  New  York. 
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New  and  Recent  Books. 


The  Elements  of  The 
•  Higher  Criticism  • 


There  is  no  other  book  of  this  kind  on  this  eabject  It  Is  essentisily  an  exposition,  yielding  a  condae 
and  non-controvenial  answer  to  the  qnestions  noted  below.  It  is  not  a  plea  or  a  philllpic ;  but  is  eminently 
re-asanring  as  to  the  Divine  Source  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Bible. 

By  Andrew  C.  Zenos,  D.D.»  Professor 
of  Biblical  Theology  in  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  xamo, 
cloth,  268  pp.    %\,QQ.    Post-free. 

What  is  the  Higher  Criticism  as  a  method  of  study,  applied  to  the  Bible?  Is  there  any 
legitimate  sphere  for  such  a  thlDg  ?  Elementary  as  these  questions  may  be  to  the  well  informed, 
they  are  asked  by  many  thousands  of  earnest,  intelligent,  fair-minded  men.  Tliis  new  book, 
<<  Tlie  Elements  of  Higher  Criticism,"  by  Professor  Zenos,  is  essentially  an  exposition,  yielding, 
concise  and  non-controversial  answers  to  the  above  questions.  The  scope  of  the  work  is  not  to 
advocate  or  oppose  any  set  of  results,  but  to  state  and  explain  the  principles  and  methods  of 
the  higher  criticism,  with  reference  to  the  large  and  growing  periodical  and  book  literature  on  the 
subject,  and  as  an  aid  to  students  who  are  about  to  approach  the  criticism  as  a  part  of  their 
preparation  for  teaching  and  preaching  the  Bible ;  also,  as  a  book  of  information  for  any 
intelligent  and  interested  reader.  Its  eleven  valuable  chapters  include,  one,  each,  on  **  History 
of  the  Higher  Criticism,  Ancient  and  Medieval,*^  "  Modem  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament," 
and  "The  Higher  Criticism  on  the  New  Testament.'*  The  other  eight  chapters  are  of  equal 
importance.    A  useful  index  is  f  oimd  at  the  close  of  the  volume. 

It  is  the  book  for  students;  a  text-book  for  theological  seminaries,  a  book  for  the  inteUigent 
general  reader,  and  for  every  library  having  books  on  pertinent  topics. 

Now  that  all  Toang  People's  Societies  are  taking  up  missions  for  stndy,  the  demand  for  soch  a  book  is 
great  and  constantly  increashig. 

Or,  The    Story    of  Progress    Since 

Carey's  Beginning.    By  D.  L.  Leonard, 

D.D.,   (Associate   Editor   "Missionary 

Review  of  the  World.*')    zamo,  doth. 

43a  pp.    ?i.SO. 

There  is  no  single  volume  in  existence  which  at  all  covers  the  g^und  as  this  one.  Others 
are  full  of  dates  and  names  and  very  dry,  good  only  for  reference,  or  are  over-scholarly  and 
intensely  German  in  style.  Onb  Hundred  Teabs  of  Missions  tells  enough  about  all  impor- 
tant and  characteristic  things  concerning  missions  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  to  be 
interesting,  and  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  multitude  of  readers.    It  is  written  in  popular  style'' 

THB    CHAPTERS. 


•  A  Hundred  • 
Years  of  Missions 


Genesis  of  HIlssloiis  tn  America. 
The    Pitenomieiion    of   missionary 

Expansion, 
missions  In  India, 
missions  In  Africa;  madagascar. 
The  Islands  of  the  Sea. 
The  Turkish  Empire ;  Persia. 
The  Chinese  Empire ;  Korea, 
missions  In  Japan, 
missions     Among     the     American 

Indians, 
missions  In  Spanish  America. 


I«and  "Which  Remains  to  be  Possessed. 


The  Christian  Idea  of  missions. 

missions  In  the  Early  Centuries. 

Conversion  of  Northern  and  West- 
ern Europe. 

The  Non-mlsslonary  Centuries. 

Reformation  and  Discovery  of 
America 

Roman  Catholic  missions. 

Preparation  for  modern  misslona. 

Protestant  missions  Refore  Carey. 

The  Carey  Epoch  In  missions. 

The  Great  missionary  ReviTal. 


"It  is  packed  fall  with  Wsbory  and  crowded  with  interest.''— T'Atf  Christian  ZJploot,  B%(ffalOy  N.  7. 

^*  It  ie  a  competent,  adeqaate,  and  invigorating  review.  ...  It  is  just  the  book  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
yoong  Christians,  and  for  nae  in  Christian  Endeavor  meetings  and  the  monthly  concert*'— TA^  IndqpendmU^ 
ifew  York.  

Funk  &  Waqnali^  Company,  Publishers,  80  Lafayette  Place,  New  Tobk. 
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New  and  Recent  Books. 


Hiram  Corson,  A.ni.,  I«Ii.I>.,  "Brof—or  of  IBngiUh  lAteratMre,  C&mM  UniverHipf 

writes :  '*  I  have  examtoed  Prof.  Bell's  Reader's  Shakespeare,  Vol.  I.,  and  am  delighted  with  it.  It  Is  just 
what  I  have  been  wanting  for  the  last  two  years.  I  read  last  jear,  and  am  reading  this  year,  the  thirty-seven 
plays  of  Shakespeare  to  a  large  class.  .  .  .  These  plays  have  been  very  Jadicioosly  cnt  down.  The  editorial 
matter,  though  limited,  is  Jast  what  the  student  needs,  and  no  more.'' 

His  Dramatic  Works  Condensed, 
Connected,  and  Emphasized,  For 
School,  College,  Parlor,  and  Plat- 
form. VoL  I.  z2mo,  cloth,  496  pp. 
fi.50.    Post-free. 


•  Bell's  • 
Reader's  Shakisspeare 


(Just  Issued.) 


This  series  will  be  complete  in  three  volumes.  Vol.  I.  now  ready,  contains  all  the  historical 
plays,  English  and  Roman.  The  second  volume  will  contain  all  the  tragedies  and  romantic 
plays,  and  the  third  volume  all  the  comedies. 

There  are  many  editions  of  Shakespeare^s  Works  which  appeal  to  the  eye  and  to  the  mind  ; 
these  abridgments  are  chiefly  intended  for  the  voice  and  ear— to  facilitate  the  much-prized  but 
still  neglected  art  of  reading  aloud.  For  this  purpose,  aU  Shakespeare's  dramas  are  for  the 
first  time  condensed,  connected,  emphasized,  and  annotated  on  a  imif  orm  plan.  This  is  done 
by  D.  C.  Bell,  of  London,  author  of  *'The  Standard  Elocutionist,'*  etc.,  etc. 

Each  play  is  preceded  by  a  brief  narrative,  historical  and  literary.  The  principal  scenes, 
Incidents,  and  characters,  not  only  of  the  main,  but  of  the  secondary  plots,  are  connected  by 
elucidatory  remarka  The  text  has  been  carefully  condensed,  collated,  and  preserved— making 
allowance  for  the  prime  necessities  of  expurgation  (omitting  objectionable  expressions)  and 
compression.    Each  play  is  so  condensed  that  it  may  be  read  aloud  in  about  an  hour. 

These  condensations  are  intended  for  use  in  supplementary  reading  in  public  schools,  for  use 
in  higher  schools  and  colleges— for  private  and  family  reading— and  for  public  or  platform 
delivery.  By  the  omission  of  the  connecting  narratives,  they  can  be  readily  adapted  for 
brief  amateur  dramatic  representation ;  while,  as  a  compact  selection  of  scenes,  speecdies,  and 
dialogues,  they  form  a  vade  meoum  for  oratorical  practise. 

"There  were  two  books  thst  made  mean  Archbishop :  The  Bible  and  Shakespeare.**— ^rMMfA<)p  Sharp, 


**  No  book  can  form  a  better  gift  at  any  time  to  a  friend,  to  whom  one  wishes  to  pay  respect  and  honor,  as 
well  as  to  impart  an  abiding  pleasore.  A  vast  treasory  of  golden  wealth,  a  rich  storehoose  of  predons 
thlngi."— Iri/miry  World,  London,  England. 


A  Thesaurus  of   • 
•  Religious  Poetry 

y!tw  Edition  qf  **  Library  qf  StUgUmt  Poetry.'' 


A  Collection  of  the  Best  Poems  of  all 
Ages  and  Tong^ues,  with  Biographical 
Notices.  Edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  and  Arthur  Gilman,  M.A.  8to, 
cloth,  Z049  pp.    f  6.00.    Carriage-free. 

This  delightful  volume  is  illustrated  with  thirteen  full-page  steel  engraved  portraita  It 
contains  1888  Poems,  representing  716  authors.  Its  classification  includes  poems  on  a  wide 
range  of  religious  and  pertinent  subjects  from  all  ages  and  tongues.  The  translations  have 
been  prepared  especially  for  this  work.  Some  of  the  notable  poems  of  eminent  living  poets 
were  revised  by  their  authors,  from  printer^s  proofs,  direoUy  for  this  book,  particulars  of 
which  are  given  in  the  volume.      

**  It  is  most  literally  a  library.**— JV<f«j  York  Tribune. 

**  Examination  shows  it  to  be  eingularly  complete  in  its  falfllment  of  its  comprehensive  promise.**— i\r«t0 
York  Stening  Post. 

**It  is  of  permanent  value;  a  mine  to  qoarry ;  a  store-house  to  draw  from ;  a  continent  to  explore.** 
^Bo$ton  Transcript.  

Funk  &  Waqnali^  Company,  Pubushebs,  80  Lafayette  Place,  New  Yobk. 
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New  and  Recent  Books. 


•^^^*N/N^^i/>rf>/^rfN/*^^ir^^>rf^^s/NA«•^/>* 


Youthful   Eccentricity     • 
A  Precursor  of  Crime 


Pafton,  teachen,  parents,  and'othen  having  to  do  with  the  early  intereata  of  the  Tflry  joang,  aboold  not 
fail  to  invest  fifty  cents  in  the  purchase  of  a  copy  of  this  boolc. 

By  Forbes  Winslow,  Member 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  etc,. 
London,  Eng.  x6mo,  X03  pp.  Clotlu 
50  cents.    Post-free. 

This  expert  neuropath,  haying  recently  made  a  professional  visit  to  the  United  States, 
additional  interest  will  be  directed  to  his  book,  now  ready.  The  subject  appeals  to  all  those 
having  the  care  of  the  very  young.  It  teaches  the  importance  of  homB  education,  which,  the- 
author  declares  '*  determines  the  future  character  of  the  oibpring.*'  He  truly  remarks :  **  Thia 
is  Che  light  in  which  we  behold  woman  in  her  proper  sphere  of  action.  It  is  the  noblest- 
office  that  could  have  been  devised  for  her.  With  the  first  dawn  of  thought  she  determines 
the  future  destinies  of  mankind.**  He  declares  that "  in  after  years,  it  is  impossible  to  obliter- 
ate the  earliest  impressions  of  infancy.  This  is  a  very  significant  statement  If,  positively, 
an  accurate  one— and  we  dare  not  say  tiiat  it  is  not— how  important  it  is  that  both  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  home  education,  and  those  who  have  pastoral  charge  of  the  home 
educators,  should  avail  themselves  of  the  knowledge  contained  in  this  book. 


Practical  Christian 
•  Sociology  • 


A  Special  Series  of  Lectures  before 
Princeton  Theolos:ical  Seminary,  in  Feb- 
ruary,  2895,  by  Rer.  Wilbnr  F.  Cralts» 
Ph.D.  Illustrated  with  Charts,  and  23 
Portraits;  Introduction  by  Joseph  Cook, 
xamo,  cloth,  524  pp.    f  x.50.    Post-free^ 

Letters  from  the  faculty  of  Princeton  College,  expressing  unqualified  approval  of  Mr. 
Crafts'  series  of  lectures,  are  given  in  the  book.  In  it  Practical  Christian  Sodology  is  000- 
sidered  from  the  standpoint  of 

THE  CHURCH,  THE  FAMILY  AND  EDUCATION,  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR,  AND  CTTIZBNSHIP. 

In  an  appendix  is  given  the  following  supplementary  matter :  ''Biblical  Index  and  Hinta 
on  Bible  Sociology,*'  " Chronological  Data  of  Progress,"  "Letter  of  Hon.  CarroU  D.  Wright 
on  Divorce,"  '*  Notes  of  Purity  in  Life  and  in  Art,"  etc  The  statistics  and  facts  of  the  book  on 
the  whole  circle  of  Christian  Reforms  are  brought  down  to  the  aid  of  September,  including^ 
a  history  of  Social  Progress  for  1805,  classified  under  the  headings: 


'*  Ballot  Reform.** 
**  Dress  Beform.** 
"Divorce  Beform.' 
"Labor  Beform/* 
**  'Woman  Saflkge.* 


"  Civil  Service  Beform.' 
"mnolclpal  Beform.** 
"Purify  Crnsmde.** 
"Sabbath  Beform.** 
*  Imaalgrailon  Beform.' 


"  Drinking  ITMMres." 
"  Iiai¥  and  Order." 
"Government  Beforaa." 
"Cbareb  and  State." 
"Educational  Befoi 


*  Antl-Gambllng  Cmsade.**  "  Antl-Brntallty  movementa." 

*  Government  Oiirnerslilp.**    Etc. 


**  I  consider  It  an  exceedingly  important  and  valuable  work/*—  CarroU  D.  Wright^  WoBhingUm^  2>.  C 

•The  book  is  literally  packed  with  facta  and  theories,  and  practical  counaela.    There  is  enough  wlsdean. 
ic^t  to  set  up  a  whole  *Milienniam/  ''''—Bishop  John  H.  Vincent. 

**  Dr.  Crafts*  *  Practical  Christian  Sociology  *  ie  a  book  which  having  once  in  hand  I  shoold  not  like  to  do- 
withoat  It  is  packed  with  Jost  the  information  that  a  *  Christian  at  work  *  moet  needs  to  know,  and  whicb 
he  might  search  for  through  a  handred  volumes  in  vain.  We  have  not  another  book  that  nnitM  wide  soope- 
and  minate  information  in  anything  like  the  degree  that  this  one  does,  and  for  this  reason  I  wish  that  it  : 
bo  studied  in  all  the  local  unions  of  the  W.  C.  T.  JJ. ''—France  B,  WUiard. 


Funk  &  Waqnalls  Company,  Publishers,  80  Lafatbttb  Place,  New  York. 
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"  FtMcta  are  the  jinger*  of  Ood.  To  know  the  facte  of  modem  mieeione  ie  the 
neceeeary  eondition  of  inteUigent  tntere«e.**~A.  T.  Pixr80N,'D.D.,  Bditor  Missionart 
Rbvixw  or  THB  World. 

I  Encyclopedia      + 
*     of  Missions 

A  New  The8auru8  of  Facts,  Descriptive,  Historical,  Statistical, 
Geograpliical,  Etiinological,  Biograpliical,  Etc.,  witli  Maps, 
Bibliograpliy,  Statistical  Tables,  and  a  General  index.  Complete 
in  Two  Vols.,  8vo,  Clotli,  i  ,354  pp.    Price,  $  i  2.   Carriage  Free 


Edited  by  REV.  EDWIN  MUNSELL  BLISS, 

LaU  Atst.  Agent,  Am,  BibU  SocUty  for  the  Lenmt 


R,  8,  Mac  Arthur,  D,D.,  New  York :  ''The  whole  Church  of  Christ  should  be 
grateful  for  this  work." 

New  York  Observer :  **  We  shall  always  keep  it  ready  to  hand,  as  the  best 
work  of  its  kind.    A  remarkable  tribute  to  the  extent  of  mission^^' 

Profesaar  Rattan,  President  Princeton  University :  '*  A  valuable  addition 
to  the  literature  of  missionsi  and  an  invaluable  help  to  every  minister.** 

Bishop  John  F-  Hurst,  Washington,  D.  C:  '*0f  great  help  to  the  better 
understanding  of  the  momentous  movement  in  the  missionary  life  of  the  Christian 
Church." 

Ex~Judge  Enoch  L.  Fancher,  President  American  Bible  Society  :  ''The 
entire  Christian  world  will  appreciate  so  grand  a  work.  ...  It  covers  aU  the 
important  facte  Umohing  the  numeroue  mieeione  of  all  denominatione  in  all  landey 
and  of  all  peoplee^  their  langiuMge  and  eurroundinge,  among  whom  mieeione  are 
founded, 

"The  work,  prepared  with  abundant  ability  and  diligence,  and  at  an  extensive 
cost,  will  be  invaluable  for  information  and  reference  for  many  years  to  come.  ** 


Extract  from  a  letter  by  the  Rkt.  Hermait  N.  Bariyitm,  D.D.,  Harput,  Turkey, 
Missionary  of  the  American  Board  in  Eastern  Turkey : 


"I  am  giving  oar  theological  stadents  lectures 
on  missiona,  combining  with  the  general  hiator^, 
a  sort  of  reeum^  of  the  present  state  of  the  mis- 
aionarj  cause,  and  am  making  extensive  nse  of 
the  Bncyclopedia  of  Missions.  As  I  study  it  I 
marvel  at  its  completeness.  The  leading  articles. 


indeed,  were  prepared  by  men  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  their  subjects,  but  what  sur- 
prises me,  I  confess,  is  its  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness in  regards  to  the  multitude  of  persons, 
places,  and  details  mentioned.^'— Hirman  N. 
Babmum,  D.D. 


mm 


FUNK  &  WAONALLS  COilPANY,  Pabrs.,  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 
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Who  Wrote  The  Hymns  We  Love  So  Well? 

CONSULT 


^English  Hymns; 


Thdl  Authors         Ch«rles  S.  RoblMon ,  D.  D. :  *'  It  pletMS  me  ( 

altogether.  Iti8fallofiDformaUoii,raDgliigfrom] 

ind  HlStOryt  Y  posWre  emdltioii  down  to  r^^  anecdote.' 

By  Rev.  5AMUBL  W.  DUPPIELD.  A     Theodore  L.  Cayler.  D.D.:  **  Thte  is  by  f ar  j 

the  moet  complete,  aocorate,  and  thorough  work  J 

L  8vo,  fine  Bngliah  cloth,  675  pp. ,  $3.00,  post-free.       ef  its  kind  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.'* 

Funk  &  Waonalls  Ck>MPANT,  Publishers,  90  lAfayette  Place,  New  York. 


THE  NEW  EDUCATION  IN   THE   CHURCH. 


IN    PKESS. 


The  Heroes  of  Faith 

A  BOOK  IN  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH. 


Prepared  by  BURRIS  A.  JENKINS, 

Cf  Harvard  University. 


This  volume  is  issued  under  the  auspices  of  "  The  New  Education  In  The  Church  "  moye- 
ment  (whoee  object  is  to  introduce  and  train  the  lay  workers  to  a  better  and  more  critical  study 
of  the  Scriptures)  with  a  view  to  encourage  Sunday-school  teachers,  ot^er  lay  workers,  ana 
Bible  classes  to  attempt  the  critical  study  of  the  New  Testament,  giving  them  some  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Greek  text,  its  literal  translation,  and  its  form  when  put  into  the  English 
Kble,  first  in  the  old  or  authorized  version,  and  then  in  the  new^  revision. 

The  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews  is  the  portion  of  Scripture  selected,  it  being  particularlj 
adapted  to  such  study  because  it  contains  a  syllabus  of  Old  Testament  history,  and  gives  a 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  divine  movement  in  Jewish  history.  It  also  presents  as  the  feading 
theme  the  great  subject  of  Faith. 

BISHOP  JOHN  H.  VINCENT,  D.D..  LL.D.. 

who  is  the  originator  of  the  new  movement,  has  signified  his  intention  of  introdudnr;:  this  book 
as  an  illustration  of  the  method  which  may  be  adopted  anywhere  and  everywhere  in  BiUe 
study.  The  manual  is  to  be  presented  at  every  Chautauqua  Assembly,  and  the  hiding  of  at 
least  ten  sessions  of  a  class  to  complete  the  study  of  the  chapter  will  be  urged.  The  OTganiaa- 
tion  of  classes  by  pastors  and  others  will  be  encouraged  as  part  of  the  plan  for  promotmg  the 
more  critical  and  thorough  study  of  the  Word  of  GKxl. 

BURRIS  A.  JENKINS, 

who  has  prepared  the  new  book,  is  considered  the  best  Greek  scholar  now  in  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  and 

PROFESSOR  JOSEPH    HENRY   THAYER,    D.D.,   LL.D., 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation  in  the  theological  department  of 
Harvard  University,  and  who  has  written  the  Introduction,  is  as  able  as  any  other,  if  not  the 
ablest  New  Testament  Greek  teacher  in  the  United  States. 


4tOt  about  100  pages.    Price,  SO  cents.    Post-free. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  30  Lafayette  Place.  New  York. 
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er VALUABLE  "FRANCHISE"  OFFERS   to    "HOMILETIC  REVIEW" 
SUBSCRIBERS.    New  and  Important  Works  in  Press. 

>  LITTLE'S  ■ 

Cyclopedia  of  Classified  Dates 

AND  5EARCH-UQHT  OP  HISTORY 

A  Ready  Reference  Compendium  of  Notable  Erents  in  the  History  of  all  Conn- 
tries,  from  B.C.  5004  to  A.D.  1895.  By  Charles  Little,  Author  of  **  Historical 
Lights,"and  *«  Biblical  Lights  and  Side  Lights." 

Quarto,  1 .200  pp.,  Cloth.    Price,  when  Issued,  $7.60. 

To  Advance  Subaoribers  who  are  not  9ub8oribers  f&r  **  The  Homiletic  Beview,*f 

$5,00.    If  yo^  are  a  Subscriber,  and  paid  up,  at  least,  to  July  If 

1896,  the  Advance^ffer  price  will  be  only  $4, 00. 

The  work  is  the  onlj  volame  in  existence  which  furnishet  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  every 
eonntrj  down  to  1895.  Bj  It  quick  reference  is  faciUUted  and  a  general  pnrview  with  the  notable  trend  of 
history  is  obserTed,  namely :  the  classiflcation  of  the  evenU  of  the  civilized  world  onder  seven  general 
topics,  as  Army  and  Navy,  Art,  Science  and  Nature,  Births  and  Deaths,  Church,  Letters,  Society  and  State ; 
•nd  these  topics  are  always  arranged  on  two  opposite  pages.  By  its  arrangement  a  compazison  of  parallel 
events  in  any  department  of  history  may  be  readily  mad^  and  the  side-lights  of  any  erent  examined. 

AdTanee  Accepianee-Blank  for  Little**  Cyclopeaia  of  Clasallled  Bates- 

FUNK  A  WAGNALL'S  COMPANY,  80  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 

GniTLBinEN  :— As  a  paid-up  subscriber  for  Ten  Hojiiuvno  Bsmw,*  to  at  least  July,  1896, 1  accept 
year  special  advance  offer  of  *' LitUe's  Cyclopedia  of  Olassifled  Dates,'*  at  t$4.00,  and  I  will  send  yon  the 
money  when  you  notify  me  that  the  book  is  ready  for  deUrery.    This  is  not  to  be  before  early  Spring,  1896. 
The  book  is  to  be  sent  carriage 
prepaid  by  you ;  and  it  is  to  be  in     _       _  ^-_ 

every  respect  the  same  as  will  be    "Hmw  (name) — — 

the  regular  edition,  at  $7.60  per 

copy,  when  issued.  Post^Jic^ , 


DaU ^ StaU^ 


Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reforms 


dcaL  ^  _         .      ^ ,,  _ 

torica!^  Epical;  embricing  Political" Economy, Po- 
litical Science,  Sociologv:  treating  of  Anarchism, 
Charity  Organizations,  Civil  Service  Bef orm.  Coop- 
eration, Currency,  Finance  and  Tax  Befotm,  Direct 


Biographical.  Bibltegraphical,   Explanatory,  His-    Jifegislation,  Individualism,  Land  Reform.  Propor- 

~ "  tienal  Representation,  Municipalism,  Nationalism, 

Penology,  Proflt^haring,  Pronibltion,  Socialism, 
Social  Purity,  Trades  unionism.  Woman  Suffrage, 
Btc.,  with  Copious  Index. 


PBXPABXD  WITH  THE  OOOPEBATION  OF  MANY  DISTINOX7ISHSD  SPKCIAXJBTS. 


Large  Octavo ;    Cloth  ;    about   1 ,000  pp. 
JPrioe,  when  issued,  $7.50.    To  Advance  Subscribers,  $5.00,  But  to  New  or 
Old  Subscribers  f&r    **  The  Homiletic  Review  ''  The  Advance 
Suhsoription  I^rioe  is  only  $3.50. 

9*  PRO VIBEB  the  New  Subscriber  shall  accompany  the  Acceptance  Blank  (see  below)  with  a 
remittance  of  $8.60  for  his  first  vear's  advance  subscription  for  this  Ravnnr.  also  that  those  who  are 
already  paid-up,  advance  subscribers  for  the  Rbtixw  snail,  each,  remit  $2.60  for  an  additional  year's 
subscnpnon.  In  each  case  the  amount,  $8.60,  for  the  Rimtw,  must  accompany  the  Advance  Acceptance 
Blank  for  the  Bncyclopedta  (see  below),  for  which  payment  need  not  be  made  till  notification  is  received 
that  it  is  ready  for  delivery.    This  will  not  be  before  early  Spring,  1896. 

Advance  Aceeptance-Blank  for  the  Bneyclopedla  of  Social  Berorma. 

FUNK  A  WAGNALL*S  COMPANY,  SO  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 

GBMTLBnM :— As  a  paid  subscriber  for  the  Homuno  Rxynw,*  to  at  least  July.  1896, 1  accept  yonr 
special  advance  offer  of  "Thi  Bnctglopidia  ov  Social  Rxfobxs,**  at  t$8.60,  and  I  will  send  you  the 
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What  is  the  reasonable  9 

treatment  of  ^ 

Rose  Colds,  I 

Hay  Pever     | 

and  similar  diseases?     Why  dose  the   stomach   with   nauseous  ^ 

drugs  to  cure  the  respiratory  organs?    You  mdcy palliate  the  pain  ^ 

this  way,  with  preparations  of  opium,  or  temporarily  stimulate  S 

yourself  with  tonics;  but  for  a  permanent  cure,  try  nature  s  way.  S 

Booth's  "Hyomei/'         | 
Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit,  $i.oo  | 

the  Australian  "Dry-Air"  treatment  of  ASTHMA,  HAY  i 
FEVER.  CATARRH,  BRONCHITIS,  CLERGYMAN'S  | 
SORE  THROAT,   HOARSENESS,  Etc.  | 

"CURES    BY    INHALATION."  i 


Mattlower  Cottage,  July  81, 1885. 
Mr.  R.  T.  Booth. 

Dear  Sir:— EndoAed  find  $1  for  two  extra  bot- 
tlea  of  HyofMi.  I  am  entirelT  cared  of  Hay 
Fever,  bnt  1  do  not  like  to  be  without  your 


Wbstford,  Ma8b.,  January  80, 1896. 
Your  Hyomei  cured  me  of  Hay  Fever  in  one 
week's  Ume.    I  consider  it  a  duty  to  tell  others 
who  suffer.    Wishing  Hyomei  the  success  it  will 
surely  attain  when  people  know  its  merits. 


remedy.  Mks.  R.  A.  Linendoll,         I  Very  respectfully,  A.  Hamun. 

Eattskill  Bay,  East  Lake  George,  N.  T.    I 

East  Boston,  Mass., 
R.  T.  Booth :—  34  Gladstone  St.,  Feb.  10,  1896. 

I  hare  recommended  your  **  Inhaler  "  to  sereral  of  my  friends  who  hare 
followed  my  advice  and  purchased  outfits.  I  gare  mine  to  a  prominent 
layman  in  my  church,  and  he  used  it  with  marked  results.  Personally,  I 
can  speak  unhesitatingly  of  the  benefit  I  got  from  even  a  moderate  use  of 
it.  I  have  been  troubled  with  catarrh  for  years,  so  badly  that  at  times  I 
have  lost  my  voice.  I  want  another  Outfit,  as  advertised  in  the  "  Homiletic 
Review."  Yours  sincerely, 

(Rev.)  J.  P.  CHADBOURNE,  Pastor  M.  E.  Church. 

Hyomei  is  a  purely  vegetable  antiseptic,  and  destroys  the  germs  which  cause 
disease  in  the  respiratory  organs.  The  air,  charged  with  Hyomei,  is  inhaled  at  the 
mouth,  and,  after  permeating  the  minutest  air-cells,  is  exhaled  through  the  nose.  It 
is  aromatic,  delightful  to  inhale,  and  gives  immediate  relief. 

Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit ,  Com^plete,  by  Mail,  $1,00,  to  any  jpart  of  the 
United  States ;  consisting  of  pocket  inhaler,  made  of  dedorized  hard  rubber  (beautifully 
polished),  a  bottle  of  Hyomei,  a  dropper,  and  full  directions  for  using.  If  vou  are 
still  skeptical,  send  your  address ;  my  pamphlet  shall  prove  that  Hyomfd  cores. 
Are  you  open  to  conviction  ? 

R.  T.  BOOTH,  23  East  20th  Street,  New  York. 
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REVIEW    SECTION. 

I.— NATURAL   FACTS    ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  BIBLICAL 
ACCOUNT   OF  THE  DELUGE. 

By   Sib  J.    William    Dawson,    LL.D.,  F.R.S.,    etc.,    Late 
Principal  and  Vice-Chancellor  op  McGill  University, 

Any  value  that  may  attach  to  the  subject  of  this  paper  will  be  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  validity  of  the  divisive  criticism  of  the  Penta- 
teuch so  current  at  the  present  time.  If  the  earlier  parts  of  Qenesis 
could  not  have  been  reduced  to  writing  till  the  age  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy,  and,  if  they  existed  at  all  before  that  time^  were  merely 
oral  traditions  or  folk-lore,  they  can  not,  except  on  a  theory  of  abso- 
lutely miraculous  prophetical  inspiration  of  the  writers,  have  any  defi- 
nite historical  significance.  On  such  a  view  it  would  be  unnecessary 
to  compare  them  with  the  facts  as  to  nature  and  early  man,  ascertained 
by  modem  investigation. 

Workers  in  the  sciences  of  man  and  nature  are,  however,  beginning 
to  perceive,  as  the  article  by  Professor  Sayce  in  the  February  number 
of  this  magazine  well  shows,  that  the  hypotheses  of  the  more  destruc- 
tive forms  of  the  "higher  criticism,"  however  supported  by  verbal 
scholarship,  will  not  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  primitive 
history  in  Genesis  fits  in  with  natural  and  historical  facts  which  have 
come  to  light  in  very  recent  times;  and  which  indicate  that  these  old 
records  must  be  contemporary  or  nearly  so  with  the  events  they  relate; 
always  excepting  that  proem  of  creation  in  the  first  chapter,  which 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  direct  revelation. 

The  history  of  the  deluge  of  Noah  is  a  notable  example  of  this. 
Its  form  is  that  of  a  narrative  by  an  eye-witness.  It  is  confirmed  in 
its  essential  features  by  the  testimony  of  other  ancient  literature  and 
traditions.  The  remains  of  antediluvian  man  and  the  contemporary 
animals  discovered  in  very  recent  times,  show  monumental  evidence 
of  the  catastrophe.  Thus  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
deluge  was  one  of  the  most  momentous  occurrences  in  the  history  of 
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our  race^  and  that  the  biblical  account  of  it  contains  the  testimony  of 
trustworthy  witnesses. 

I  propose  in  the  present  paper  to  summarize  the  geological  and 
archeological  facts  bearing  on  the  question,  and  then  to  inquire  as  to 
the  illustrations  which  they  afford  of  the  biblical  narrative. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  deduction  from  the  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology of  man^  and  more  especially  from  his  dentition^  and  from  his 
want  of  natural  weapons  of  attack  and  def ense^  that  he  must  at  first 
have  been  frugivorous,  and  must  have  originated  in  a  region  of  such  a 
character  as  to  supply  him  with  suitable  food,  and  to  enable  him  to 
dispense  with  clothing;  and  where  he  would  be  exempt,  in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  from  the  attacks  of  formidable  beasts  of  prey.  This 
is  only  applying  in  the  case  of  man  the  requirements  which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  were  essential  in  the  introduction  of  all  new  forms  of 
life  in  geological  time,  and  is  quite  independent  of  any  theoretical 
views  as  to  the  causes  of  such  introduction  whether  by  creation  or  evo- 
lution. Hence  Haeckel,  the  great  German  naturalist  and  apostle  of 
agnostic  evolution,  in  his  "Natural  flistory  of  Creation,*'  after  reject- 
ing as  unsuitable  all  those  regions  in  which  the  lowest  races  of  men 
exist,  finds  himself  obliged  to  trace  the  affiliation  of  the  species  back 
to  a  temperate  region  of  southwestern  Asia,  in  which  also  he  finds 
the  probable  place  of  origin  of  many  of  the  plants  and  animals  most 
useful  to  mankind.  In  this  he  agrees  with  Genesis,  which  places  the 
original  home  of  man  at  or  near  the  confluence  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  and  furnishes  the  district  with  trees  "  pleasant  to  the  sight  and 
good  for  food."  This  conclusion,  based  on  natural  facts  by  a  well- 
informed  and  thoroughly  able  naturalist  who  attaches  no  value  what- 
ever to  the  biblical  history,  shows  at  the  least  that  the  author  of  Gen- 
esis could  not  well  have  arrived  at  a  safer  conclusion,  if  he  had  had 
before  him  all  the  modem  discoveries  in  physical  geography.  It  is  true 
that  Haeckel  thinks  that  the  land  of  southern  Asia  extended  farther  into 
the  Indian  Ocean  than  at  present  when  man  first  appeared,  which,  as 
we  shall  find,  is  a  supposition  not  altogether  contradictory  to  Genesis. 
It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  those  theories  of  the  origin  of  men,  or  of 
portions  of  them,  which  would  place  their  beginning  in  other  regions, 
are  either  destitute  of  satisfactory  evidence,  or  relate  to  the  post- 
diluvian times  and  confound  these  with  the  proper  origin  of  our  race. 
The  bearing  of  this  as  illustrative  of  the  geographical  relations  of  the 
deluge  in  Genesis  is  apparent,  and  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel. 

When  we  turn  to  the  geological  history  of  man,  we  find  that,  as  in 
Genesis,  he  is  a  being  of  late  origin,  appearing  only  toward  the  close 
of  the  last  of  the  great  periods  into  which  the  development  of  the 
earth  and  its  inhabitants  may  be  divided.  We  may,  with  some  geolo- 
gists, designate  this  period  as  that  of  the  later  Tertiary  or  early  modem 
deposits,  or  may  with  others  call  it  the  Quaternary  Period.  The  fact 
remains  the  same.     For  our  present  purpose  we  may  use  the  name 
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Anthropio  Age,  or  age  of  man,  understanding  this  to  be  the  closing  age 
of  the  long  eons  of  geological  history.  But  tho  man  is  thus  geo- 
logically recent,  he  is  historically  very  old.  We  have  evidence,  in  his 
bones  and  implements  found  in  caverns  and  fissures,  in  river  alluvia 
and  in  gravels  and  rubble  beds,  that  he  existed  over  considerable  por- 
tions of  our  continents  long  before  the  dawn  of  secular  history,  at  a 
time  when  the  continents  of  the  northern  hemisphere  were  more  exten- 
sive than  at  present,  when  the  climate  was  probably  somewhat  differ- 
ent, and  when  he  was  contemporary  with  many  species  of  land  animals 
either  now  extinct,  or  which  have  greatly  changed  their  places  of 
abode.  The  facts  in  relation  to  these  early  men  are  of  course  best 
known  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  more  especially  in  southern 
and  middle  Europe,  where  such  remains  are  abundant  and  have  been 
most  carefully  collected  and  studied.* 

Geologically  speaking,  these  primitive  people  may  be  regarded  as 
fossil  men.  They  belong  to  races  no  longer  extant.  They  are  accom- 
panied by  extinct  species  of  animals,  they  existed  under  geographical 
conditions  different  from  those  of  the  present  day.  They  belong,  there- 
fore, to  a  past  age.  Because  of  some  apparent  differences  in  the  stone 
implements  which  they  used  from  those  of  modem  savages,  they  have 
been  called  Paleolithic  men,  or  men  of  the  old  Stone  Age.  In  Europe 
they  have  also  been  called  men  of  the  Mammoth  Age,  because  contem- 
porary with  that  extinct  European  elephant.  Kegai'ding  the  whole 
human  period  as  the  Anthropic,  it  is  most  appropriate  to  designate 
them  as  men  of  the  Palanthropic  Age,  as  distinguished  from  Nean- 
thropic  men  who  still  survive. 

In  Europe  three  varieties  of  these  ancient  men  are  known :  1.  The 
Canstadt  or  Neanderthal  men, — a  low-browed  race  resembling  some 
modern  savages.  2.  The  Truchfere  race,  of  finer  and  higher  mold 
and  not  unlike  the  ancient  Iberian  peoples  of  Europe,  whose  descend- 
ants still  exist  there.  3.  The  Cro-Magnon  or  Mentone  race,  which  has 
the  characteristics,  as  established  by  Dr.  Boas  in  the  case  of  half-blood 
Indians  and  whites,  of  a  mixed  descent,  and  which  excelled,  in  stature 
and  size  of  brain,  both  of  the  pure  races,  and  indeed  most  of  those 
of  modem  times.  There  are  skeletons  of  the  Mentone  people  which 
represent  men  seven  feet  in  stature,  of  strong  and  muscular  build,  and 
with  great  cranial  capacity.  All  the  works  of  these  people  yet  known 
indicate  a  Stone  Age,  and  a  semi-barbarous  condition.  There  is  evi- 
dence, however,  of  clothing,  and  of  much  taste  and  artistic  skill  in  the 
making  of  bone  and  ivory  implements  and  in  carvings  and  personal 
ornaments.  They  all  seem  to  have  been  hunters  and  fishermen,  and 
used  their  weapons  not  only  in  the  chase  but  in  conflicts  with  each 

*  Reference  may  be  made  to  Prestwlch,  **The  Tradition  of  the  Flood;**  Dawklns,  ** Early 
Han  in  Britain  ;**  Christy  and  Lartet,  ^'ReliquieB  AquitanloB ;  **  Quatrefaeres,  **  Homme  Foesile  ;** 
Dupont,  on  Belgian  Caves;  Carthailao,  '*La  France  Prehistorique;**  Wilson,  ** Prehistoric 
Man;"*  Rau,  ^Trimltlve  Man  in  Europe:**  **The  Meeting-place  of  Geology  and  History," by 
the  writer  of  this  article,  and  other  easily  accessible  works. 
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other,  thus  evidencing  what  must  be  regarded  as  a  "  fall"  or  decadence 
from  a  previous  harmless  condition.  It  is  probable  that  in  occupying 
Europe  the  Canstadt  race  was  the  oldest.  The  Truchfere  race  was 
apparently  comparatively  rare  in  Europe,  probably  having  its  head- 
quarters in  warmer  climates  to  the  south  and  east;  and  the  Cro-Mag- 
non half-breed  giants  were  naturally  a  somewhat  later  type. 

At  the  time  when  these  people  inhabited  Europe,  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  less  extensive  than  at  present  and  was  divided  into  two  seas; 
the  European  land  extended  westward  into  the  Atlantic  farther  than 
in  our  time,  and  the  British  Islands  were  a  part  of  the  mainland.  The 
climate  was  probably  hot  in  summer  but  somewhat  cold  in  winter  in 
the  north;  and  there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  gradually 
becoming  more  rigorous. 

How  long  this  Palanthropic  Age  continued  we  have  no  certain  means 
of  determining;  but  at  itp  close  there  occurred  physical  disturbances 
which  seem  to  have  had  the  effect  of  removing  from  Europe  at  least 
the  whole  of  its  human  population  and  many  kinds  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, and  the  land  was  subsequently  repeopled  by  Neanthropic  or 
"  Neolithic"  races,  bringing  with  them  domestic  animals  and  the  arts 
of  building  and  navigation,  and  whose  descendants  are  still  represented 
in  modern  European  nations.  It  seems  also  certain  that  the  main  de- 
termining cause  of  the  change  of  geography  and  population  was  a  sub- 
sidence or  submergence  of  the  land,  bringing  the  sea  for  a  time  over 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  that,  since  this  subsidence, 
the  land  has  not  been  restored  to  its  original  extent,  large  portions  of 
the  Palanthropic  lowland  of  Europe  and  probably  also  of  Africa  and 
Asia  being  still  under  the  sea. 

These  geological  facts  are  now  well  ascertained,  and  the  division 
which  they  establish  between  early  and  modern  men  would  have  been 
known,  tho  in  a  somewhat  special  and  imperfect  way,  had  there  been 
no  history  or  tradition  of  a  deluge.  It  is  then,  to  say  the  leasts 
a  very  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  history  and  traditions  of  so 
many  ancient  nations  and  our  own  sacred  records  present  us  with  a 
very  similar  picture  of  the  antediluvian  age,  and  of  the  flood.  It  is 
not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  students  of  geology  are  beginning  to  con- 
nect the  remains  of  the  Palanthropic  age  with  the  historical  deluge. 
Sir  Joseph  Prestwich,  the  Nestor  of  British  geologists  in  the  study  of 
the  Tertiary  formations,  has  been  led,  by  his  observations  on  the 
"  rubble  drift"  of  England  and  other  European  countries,  to  connect 
it  with  the  catastrophe  which  closed  the  Palanthropic  Age,  and  with 
what,  in  deference  no  doubt  to  the  higher  critics,  he  terms  the  "Tra- 
dition" of  the  flood.  "Although,"  he  says,  "our  knowledge  of  all 
the  phenomena  is  still  very  imperfect,  it  is  remarkable  how,  in  all 
the  leading  points,  the  facts  agree  with  the  tradition  [of  the  deluge]. 
.  .  .  The  geological  phenomena  have  also  led  me  to  suppose  that  the 
submergence  was,  as  in  the  tradition,  of  short  duration  and  the  retreat 
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of  the  waters  correspondingly  gradual^  while  the  great  destruction  of 
animal  life  is  shown  in  the  numerous  remains  preserved  in  the  different 
forms  of  the  rubble  drift  wherever  the  conditions  were  favorable."  * 

With  reference  to  the  contention  of  some  Continental  geologists 
that  the  Palanthropic  and  Neanthropic  ages  pass  into  each  other  grad- 
ually without  any  breaks  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  who,  in  relation  to 
the  fossil  animals  of  the  later  Tertiary  and  early  Modem  periods,  is  one 
of  the  best  living  authorities,  thus  comments  on  the  change  in  animal 
life:t 

"The  mere  contrast  between  the  Paleolithic  and  Neolithic  fau- 
nas implies  a  zoological  break  of  the  first  magnitude,  which  could 
only  have  been  brought  about  by  a  series  of  changes  going  on  through 
long  periods  of  time.t  And  this  contrast  is  presented  not  merely  by 
the  results  of  exploration  in  this  country  but  over  the  whole  of  Europe, 
and  still  more  is  it  emphasized  by  the  arrival  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe  generally  of  the  domestic  animals  introduced  from  tiie  South 
and  East  under  the  care  of  the  Neolithic  herdsman  and  farmer.*' 

Thus  geological  evidence  establishes  a  physical  and  zoological 
change  occurring  in  early  human  times,  and  corresponding  with  what 
has  been  termed  the  "  traditional"  deluge,  but  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
is  more  properly  the  deluge  of  very  early  written  history.  Questions 
and  doubts  may,  however,  naturally  arise  as  to  the  equivalency  above 
suggested  of  the  geological  cataclysm  at  the  close  of  the  Palanthropic 
Age  with  the  historical  deluge. 

1.  It  may  be  objected  that  as  in  every  region  the  tradition  of  a 
flood  is  connected  with  local  features  of  such  region,  the  testimony 
may  after  all  relate  to  merely  partial  catastrophes  arising  from  exces- 
sive river  inundations,  earthquake  waves,  or  settlements  of  the  ground. 
This  difficulty  will  be  best  met  by  considering  the  freedom  from  local 
coloring  in  the  biblical  record  of  the  deluge,  and  by  allowing  for  the 
tendency  of  rude  and  isolated  peoples  to  localize  ancient  events  within 
the  limited  districts  known  to  them,  even  tho  these  events  may  have 
been  general.  Archeologists  therefore  attach  little  importance  to  this 
objection,  and  the  evidence  of  geology  as  to  the  wide  extent  of  the 
post-glacial  subsidence  tends  of  course  to  relieve  geologists  from  this 
difficulty.     Prestwich  is  very  decided  on  this  point. 

2.  But  to  many  the  extensive  subsidence  postulated  by  geologists 
seems  an  extreme  supposition.  One  of  the  most  certain,  however,  of 
the  conclusions  of  geology  is  that  all  our  Continental  plateaus  have 
been  again  and  again  submerged  in  the  course  of  geological  time.  It 
is  indeed  these  successive  subsidences  with  intervening  elevations  that 
give  us  the  greater  part  of  our  geological  chronology,  as  based  on  the 
succession  of  faunas  and  floras.  To  these  subsidences  also  is  due  the 
fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  formations  now  constituting  the  conti- 

*  TraDsactioDS  Victoria  Institute,  March,  1806. 
t  Journal  Anthropological  Institute,  Feb.,  18M. 

X  That  is,  on  the  principle  of  ^'uuiformitarianism,'*  which  Prestwich  does  not  hold  to  the 
same  extent. 
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nents  have  been  deposited  under  the  sea.  Whatever  the  causes  of  these 
movements,  the  stability  of  the  land  has  been^  in  geological  time,  a 
very  uncertain  quantity.  It  is  true  that  these  subsidences  have  gener- 
ally been  of  long  duration  as  estimated  by  the  deposits  formed  during 
their  continuance;  but  there  may  have  been  others  too  short  to  be  thus 
recorded,  and,  therefore,  in  the  older  periods  at  least,  unknown  to  us. 
There  seem  also  to  have  occurred  in  the  later  Tertiary  Period  move- 
ments of  the  land  of  no  great  duration.  There  is,  therefore,  no  extrav- 
agance in  regai'ding  the  Palanthropic  subsidence  as  very  limited  in 
time,  more  especially  as  no  deposits  requiring  very  long  time  for  their 
accumulation  can  be  attributed  to  it.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that 
the  narrative  in  Genesis  does  not  shut  us  up  to  a  single  year  for  the 
whole  duration  of  the  deluge  in  every  place.  More  especially  is  this 
evident,  since  large  areas  then  submerged  have  not,  up  to  this  time, 
been  re-elevated. 

3.  Another  objection  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  ante- 
diluvian populations  known  to  geologists  were  all  barbarous,  whereas 
a  considerable  civilization  in  the  locality  of  the  narrator  is  implied  in 
the  biblical  account  of  the  deluge.  That  locality,  however,  was  prob- 
ably the  original  seat  of  population ;  and  the  arts  of  life  may  have 
attained  to  considerable  development  there,  while  outlying  tribes  in- 
habiting Europe  were  savage.  It  was  the  same  in  early  post-diluvian 
timjs,  when  civilization  in  the  East  existed  at  the  same  period  with  com- 
parative rudeness  in  the  West.  Besides,  those  river  valleys  in  western 
Asia  and  submerged  Mediterranean  areas,  of  which  we  know  as  yet 
scarcely  anything,  are  those  in  which  the  civilized  nations  of  ante- 
diluvian times  are  likely  to  have  lived.  Farther  still,  the  fact  that 
the  earliest  Neolithic  or  post-diluvian  people  known  to  us  had  attained 
to  some  civilization,  implies  that  this  had  begun  before  the  deluge. 
The  testimony  of  all  the  old  Eastern  nations  is  also  in  favor  of  the 
existence  of  this  early  civilization. 

4.  Another  question  may  be  raised  as  to  the  changing  phases  of 
geological  opinion  in  regard  to  the  deluge.  At  the  rise  of  geological 
science,  it  was  customary  to  refer  all  marine  fossil  remains  to  the  del- 
uge. It  was  soon  discovered  that  most  of  them  are  of  much  earlier 
date,  and  that  they  are  of  various  ages;  still  it  was  usual  to  connect 
the  superficial  clays  and  gravels,  the  "diluvium,"  as  it  was  called, 
with  a  universal  deluge.  Buckland's  attractive  book,  "  Reliquiae  Dilu- 
vianae,"  did  much  to  spread  this  belief.  But  here  again  it  was  soon 
found  that  even  these  diluvial  deposits  were  of  different  ages,  and  that 
some  of  them  must  antedate  human  history.  Opinion  then  swung  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  that  there  were  no  deposits  whatever  referable 
to  a  deluge  within  the  human  period;  and  it  is  only  recently  that  it 
has  been  discovered  that  Buckland  was  partly  right,  and  that  there  are 
deposits  containing  human  remains  referable  to  the  antediluvian  period 
and  to  the  subsidence  at  its  close. 
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5.  In  connection  with  these  questions  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is 
of  the  nature  of  geological  and  archeological  evidence  to  be  always 
accumulating  new  facts,  whereas  a  written  history,  based  on  testi- 
mony, remains  as  it  was ;  and  while,  if  false,  it  is  in  constant  danger 
of  being  contradicted  by  new  discoveries  in  the  field  of  science ;  if  true, 
its  agreement  with  natural  facts  and  archeological  remains  can  appear 
only  by  degrees  as  discovery  advances,  while,  for  a  time,  there  may  be 
many  apparent  discrepancies. 

,  According  to  the  genealogy  in  Grenesis,  the  patriarch  Shem,  a  sur- 
vivor of  the  deluge,  lived  to  see  several  generations  of  his  descendants. 
Let  us  suppose  that  in  his  old  age  he  had,  under  divine  guidance, 
given  to  one  of  these  younger  men  who  might  have  learned  to  use  the 
Babylonian  script,  which  we  know  was  by  that  time  in  existence,  a 
narrative  of  his  experiences  in  the  deluge,  similar  to  that  contained  in 
the  fifth  and  following  chapters  of  Genesis.  Carefully  written  on  clay 
tablets  afterward  baked  in  the  fire,  this  document  might  be  preserved 
as  a  precious  heirloom,  and  copies  might  be  multiplied.  Taken  by 
Abraham  into  Canaan,  it  might  become  current  there;  and  as  the  Ca- 
naanites  probably  even  then  possessed  schools  and  literature,  it  may  have 
been  copied  for  their  libraries,  so  that  some  of  these  ancient  transcripts 
may  yet  be  found  under  the  mounds  of  Palestine.  Taken  into  Egypt 
witii  Jacob,  these  ancient  tablets  would  form  a  portion  of  the  mate- 
rial of  the  great  Hebrew  leader  in  preparing,  for  the  culture  of  his 
people  in  their  new  national  departure,  that  great  historical  and  relig- 
ious treatise  which  we  call  Genesis.  We  may  thus  have  in  our  Hebrew 
Bibles  the  very  words  of  a  witness  of  the  great  flood,  with  only  such 
verbal  changes  as  might  be  necessary  to  make  them  intelligible  to  the 
contemporaries  of  the  Hebrew  lawgivers.  Only  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
so  many  centuries,  are  we  able  to  compare  the  history  with  what  the 
earth  has  stored  up  of  memorials  of  antediluvian  men  and  of  the  catas- 
trophe in  which  they  perished.  All  this  is  so  far  merely  imaginary; 
but  modem  discoveries  of  documents  nearly  as  old  have  rendered  it 
quite  as  probable  a  history  of  the  contents  of  the  chapters  of  Genesis 
relating  to  the  deluge  as  any  other  that  can  be  proposed. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  occupied  only  with  the  natural  sources  of 
information  respecting  the  deluge.  It  may  be  proper  now  to  compare 
these  with  the  history  as  transmitted  to  us  through  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures and  also  in  the  more  elaborate  polytheistic  and  poetical  versions 
current  in  early  Chaldea. 
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n.— A  NEWER  CHAPTER  IN  THE  "WARFARE   OF 
SCIENCE.'' 

By  Ret.   Jesse    6.   Thomas,   D.D.,   Pbofessob  in  the  Baptist 

ThEOLOOICAL   SEMIKABYy  NbWTON   CbNTBE,  MaSS. 

"It  does  move,  tho/'  said  the  persistent  Galileo,  as  in  seeming 
to  pry  the  physical,  he  actually  pried  the  intellectual,  world  off  its 
indolent  foundations.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  rapid  flight 
since  that  day  have  carried  us  far  through  newly  opening  galaxies  of 
fact,  and  newly  gathering  nebulas  of  theory,  making  us  more  expectant 
and  exigent  as  our  appetite  has  been  whetted  by  swiftly  multiplying 
novelties.  When  invited  to  regale  ourselves  upon  a  **  new  chapter  in 
the  warfare  of  science,"  therefore,  it  is  somewhat  aggravating  to  find 
beneath  the  uplifted  cover  one  more  rehash  of  the  antique  "  Galileo 
Case."  Is  it  possible  that  the  daily  renewed  larder  of  nineteenth-cen- 
tury science  can  supply  no  fresher  dainty;  that  we  must  be  reduced  to 
a  stale  bit  of  the  '^  funeral  baked  meats"  of  a  dead  issue  of  the  seven- 
teenth? Does  the  erudite  "  instructor  of  the  foolish"  really  believe 
that  the  world  does  move,  after  all? 

But  there  is  a  later  article,  on  "  The  Retreat  of  Theology  in  the 
Galileo  Case."  This  surely  looks  more  promisingly  toward  modem 
issues:  for  a  "retreat"  two  and  a  half  centuries  long  must  supply 
material  for  a  long  chronicle  of  aggressive  movements  on  the  part  of 
the  assailant,  and  successively  new  devices  to  cover  the  retiring  steps 
of  the  assailed.  The  discussion,  unhappily,  fails  to  travel  far  in  the 
direction  whither  the  title  looks.  The  story  is  all  told,  substantially, 
in  the  solemnly  reiterated  assurance  that  theology  has  been  compelled 
reluctantly  to  abandon  the  Ptolemaic  theory,  and  that  "to  science 
remains  the  victory."  There  is  one  novelty  here,  at  least:  the  impli- 
cation that  Ptolemaism  was  the  especial  property  or  under  the  especial 
custody,  if  not  the  actual  invention,  of  tiieology.  Ptolemy  was  not  a 
Hebrew,  nor  was  Aristotle,  on  whose  authority  the  astronomic  dog- 
matists of  the  day  confidently  rested.  If  so  reliable  scientific  authority 
as  that  of  Professor  Tyndsdl  may  be  trusted,  it  was  not  the  Mosaic, 
but  "Aristotle's  closed  universe,"  that  "fell  with  a  crash"  under  the 
blows  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo.  Copernicus,  as  his  own  pen  clearly 
stated,  supposed  himself  to  be  attacking  a  peripatetic,  and  not  a  theo- 
logical, dogma,  and  from  the  peripatetics  he  anticipated  and  actually 
experienced  the  fiercest  antagonism.  If  we  must  needs  characterize 
the  conflict,  as  our  author  is  so  eager  to  do,  by  the  affiliations  of  its 
chief  participants,  we  must  reverse  his  application  of  terms :  it  was 
the  old  science  that  "retreated,"  and  ''to  theology  remains  the  vic- 
tory." For  the  Ptolemaists  were  Aristotelians,  and  Copernicus  and 
Galileo  both  devout  adherents  of  the  popular  theology,  the  former 
being  a  priest.     It  is  only  a  slipshod  interpretation  of  tJie  facts,  how- 
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ever^  that  arrays  theology  and  science  as  representative  contestants  in 
the  case.  It  was  not  theology  but  mankind  in  its  immaturity^  that 
hady  backed  as  it  belieyed  by  the  testimony  of  common  sense^  persisted 
in  the  belief  that  the  world  is  fixed,  the  sun  whirling  about  it:  it  is 
not  theology  but  mankind  better  informed  that  has  changed  its  opin- 
ion. There  were  obstructive  scientists  as  abundant  and  as  pugnacious 
as  any  recalcitrant  theologian.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  no 
more  eager  or  energetic  propagators  of  the  new  doctrines  than  theo- 
logians :  the  history  of  the  English  Eoyal  Society  being  witness.  Had 
our  author,  by  the  way,  been  as  cautious  in  verifying  as  he  has  been 
lavish  in  flooding  the  reader  with  citations,  he  would  have  found  it 
necessary  seriously  to  qualify  his  interpretation  of  Lecky's  statements 
on  this  head.  Copernicus,  the  priest,  held  the  old  theology  unchanged 
to  the  end.  Copernicus  the  theologian  did  not "  retreat''  before  Coper- 
nicus the  scientist. 

A  still  more  inexcusable  perversion  of  history  is  involved  in  the 
statement  that  the  language  of  Scripture  had  so  bound  theology  to 
Ptolemaism  that  its  alleged  retreat  has  been  possible  only  through  '*  a 
little  skilful  warping  of  Scripture,  and  a  little  skilful  use  of  the  time- 
honored  phrase  attributed  to  Cardinal  Baronius,"  etc.  The  assertion  is 
wholly  unjustifiable  as  to  the  fact,  while  the  imputation  it  involves  is 
as  shallow  in  conception  as  it  is  ungenerous  in  spirit.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  sneer  at  the  "  ingenuity  of  exegesis,''  as  though  it  were  equal 
to  any  emergency  through  the  illimitable  wealth  of  its  resources  and 
its  unscrupulous  use  of  them.  But  what  are  the  actual  limits  within 
which  such  ingenuity  can  disport  itself?  The  text  itself  is  as  far 
beyond  its  power  to  alter  as  the  outline  of  a  Silurian  fossil.  The 
meaning  of  the  words  is  inexorably  shot  down  the  narrow  groove  of 
historic  usage  and  linguistic  law,  out  of  which  no  modem  wit  can  con- 
jure it.  Exegesis  can  not  change  obvious  prose  into  poetry,  nor  dissi- 
pate a  direct  affirmation  of  fact  into  a  figure  of  speech.  The  exegete 
may,  indeed,  appeal  to  the  necessary  comprehensiveness,  and  lack  of 
sharp-edged  differentiation  in  the  meaning  of  words,  while  language 
was  young  and  meager  in  material.  But  this  is  an  old  fact,  and  not  a 
new  invention.  It  illustrates  one  of  the  laws  of  a  region  whose  laws 
grow  slowly  and  are  inexorable.  If,  under  the  rigorous  pressure  of 
these  laws,  the  words  of  the  te.'.t  are  found  not  to  cover,  or  to  convey 
ideas  compatible  with,  newly  discovered  facts,  the  exegete  is  left  help- 
less. In  no  realm  would  illegitimate  "warping"  of  material  meet 
quicker  or  more  inevitable  retribution.  Here,  preeminently,  the  criti- 
cal "neighbor  cometh  after  and  searcheth  him."  It  is  significant 
that  men  who,  not  being  themselves  exegetes,  are  not  able  to  point  out 
specific  instances  of  offense,  are  readiest  to  indulge  in  the  generic  charge 
of  dishonest  manipulation.  They  know  not  how  to  prove  and  there- 
fore accuse  more  boldly.  Byron's  hero  "  knew  not  what  to  say,  and 
so  he  swore." 
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The  necessity  for  such  readjustment  of  the  text,  alleged  to  have 
been  created  by  Gopernicanism^  is  as  fanciful  as  its  successful  accom- 
plishment would  have  been  impracticable.  Here,  again,  our  essayist, 
who  so  highly  exalts  the  intellectual  acumen  of  the  "  simple  scholar" 
as  an  observer  of  nature,  ought  not  to  have  repudiated  so  contemptu- 
ously his  authority  as  a  student  of  Scripture.  "If  perchance,"  said 
Copernicus  himself,  "  there  be  vain  babblers,  who,  knowing  nothing  of 
mathematics,  yet  assume  the  right  of  judging  on  account  of  some  place 
of  Scripture  wrested  to  their  purpose,  I  heed  them  not,  and  look  upon 
their  judgments  as  rash  and  contemptible."  The  significance  of  these 
words,  and  of  his  docile  confidence  in  the  ultimate  self -vindication  of 
the  language  of  Scripture,  are  best  seen  in  the  light  of  the  detailed 
facts.  To  illustrate  their  aptness,  let  us  study  the  history  of  a  single 
word:  one  which,  to  judge  by  the  persistency  with  which  it  has  been 
urged  to  the  front,  is  reckoned  a  kind  of  irresistible  needle-gun  in  the 
campaign.  The  idea  of  the  sky  as  a  "firmament,"  according  to  our 
essayist,  was  common  to  the  Eg}^ptians,  Chaldeans,  Indians,  and  Per- 
sians, and  borrowed  by  the  Hebrews  from  them.  That  the  Christian 
fathers,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  assented  in  this  particu- 
lar to  tiie  judgment  of  antiquity,  would  not  have  seemed  strange  nor 
would  it  ha^e  been  pertinent  to  the  question  in  hand.  The  responsi- 
bility for  the  conception  is,  therefore,  adroitly  shifted  to  the  shoulders 
of  Moses.  "  The  prevailing  view  in  the  (early)  church  was  based  upon 
the  declaration  in  Genesis  that  a  solid  vault — a  *  firmament' — was 
extended  above  the  earth,  and  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  simply 
lights  hung  within  it."  In  like  manner,  Mr.  Goodwin  in  the  famous 
"Essays  and  Reviews,"  published  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  main- 
tained that  the  Hebrew  word  in  question  unequivocally  represented 
the  "sky,  firmament,  or  heaven"  as  a  "permanent  solid  vault,"  Moses 
not  being  "aware  that  the  sky  is  but  transparent  space."  Now  it  is 
plain,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  text  does  not  refer  to  a  "  vault"  at 
all.  The  term  used  does  indeed  negative  the  idea  that  the  seemingly 
empty  realm  above  the  earth  is  "but  transparent  space;"  for  it  de- 
scribes a  quality  predicable  only  of  matter:  emptiness  can  not  be 
"expanded."  The  ultimate  attribute  of  matter,  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished from  spirit  or  thought,  is  "extension"  or  "expansion."  And 
this  is  precisely  the  force  of  the  generic  word  by  which  Moses  desig- 
nates the  reality,  without  further  describing  the  specific  features  of 
that  which  is  interposed  between  the  waters  upon,  and  those  above, 
the  earth;  but  which  also  extends  so  far  as  to  allow  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  be  "  set"  in  it.  We  have  heard  ad  nauseam  that  this  inter- 
pretation is  a  quibbling  subterfuge,  unheard  of  until  compelled  by 
modern  discovery.  We  need  not  be  in  doubt  at  this  point.  Turn 
to  the  treatise  of  Abelard  (who  wrote  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth 
century)  on  the  Hexaemeron,  and  read  the  following :  "  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  where  we  say,  *Let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the 
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watersy  the  Hebrews  have:  ^Let  there  he  an  extension  (eoctensic) 
between  the  waters^  ...  as  it  is  written :  *  Who  stretchest  out  the 
heavens  like  a  curtain  (Ps.  civ.  2).'  And  again  *The  a^nal  and 
ethereal  heaven  alike  Me  calls  the  firmament'  (aereum  similiter  simul 
et  eethereum).''  He  adds  that  Jerome  also  entertained  a  like  concep- 
tion of  the  doubleness  of  the  firmament,  as  including  the  ethereal  as 
well  as  the  aerial ;  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  "  heavens.'*  This 
is  peculiarly  interesting,  because  it  is  to  Jerome,  as  translator  of  the 
Vulgate,  that  we  owe  the  Latinization  of  the  Greek  ffrepewfia  into  fir- 
mamentum,  and  its  transliteration  into  English.  If  under  the  term 
**  firmament"  he  intended  to  refer  to  the  aerial  and  ethereal  realm  above 
us,  he  could  hardly  have  meant  us  to  understand  by  it  a  "  solid  vault." 
Possibly  the  Septuagint  translators,  working  in  the  intensely  Greek 
atmosphere  of  Alexandria,  may  have  bent  to  prevailing  Aristotelian- 
ism,  in  their  selection  of  a  Greek  synonym  for  the  Hebrew.  If  so, 
there  was  a  beginning  of  that  disposition  to  "  wrest"  the  text  at  the 
behest  of  the  scientific  party,  of  which  Copernicus,  in  his  day,  com- 
plained. 

It  comes,  then,  to  this.  The  language  of  Genesis  is  incompatible 
with  the  notion  that  the  clouds  are  upheld  by,  and  the  heavenly  bodies 
move  in,  an  absolute  void.  There  is  affirmed  to  be  a  somewhat,  de- 
fined by  the  nakedest  term  applicable  to  material  substances  (Des 
Cartes  chose  the  very  word  "  extension"  as  antithetic  to  "  thought"  in 
parting  the  two  worlds),  whose  minor  features  are  not  further  de- 
scribed. Guided  by  the  Hebrew  alone,  earlier  writers  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  affirmed  an  aerial  and  ethereal  substance  as  interposing 
between  the  upper  worlds  and  us.  The  failure  to  be  '^  aware  that  the 
sky  is  but  transparent  space"  was,  as  we  have  further  seen,  ample 
ground  for  the  impeachment  of  Moses  by  existing  scientific  standards 
up  to  less  than  half  a  century  ago.  Newton,  we  know,  was  greatly 
troubled,  in  his  day,  by  the  apparent  necessity  of  conceiving  gravita- 
tion as  acting  at  a  distance  through  a  void.  No  amount  of  evidence, 
says  Professor  Langley,  in  his  "New  Astronomy,"  could  outweigh  the 
belief  of  a  generation  ago,  that  outside  the  earth's  atmosphere  there 
was  "an  absolute  void,  extending  to  the  nearest  planet."  But  recent 
research  "  has  overturned  or  modified  almost  every  conception  of  the 
stellar  universe  that  was  familiar  to  the  last  generation."  With  the 
rest,  the  conception  of  the  "sky"  as  "transparent  space"  has  given 
way  to  that  of  a  luminiferous  ether,  transfusing  and  transcending  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  It  is  of  such  marvelous  properties  as  tax  our 
faith  to  the  utmost.  The  whole  "interstellar  space,"  says  Professor 
Jevons,  "  is  apparently  filled  with  a  substance  more  solid  and  elastic 
than  steel;"  he  even  describes  it  from  the  scientific  standpoint,  as 
"an  adamantine  firmament  J'  Yet  so  infinitely  great  is  the  expansion 
of  this  matter  that,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Professor  Tyndall, 
"a  sky  quite  as  vast  as  ours,  and  as  good  in  appearance,  could  be 
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formed  from  a  quantity  of  matter  which  might  be  held  in  the  hollow 
of  the  hand."  It  seems,  then,  that  the  unwarped  word  of  Moses  ex- 
actly coincides  with  the  latest  self -rectifications  of  science :  for  science 
can  express  its  slowly  compelled  conclusions  in  no  better  phrase  than 
that  which  led  Abelard  and  Jerome  to  conceive  of  an  ethereal  as  well 
as  an  aerial  heaven;  a  '^ firmament,"  which  is  at  the  same  time  an  in- 
conceivably delicate  and  vast  "expanse." 

Space  will  not  permit  more  elaborate  detail  of  the  history  of  suc- 
cessive retractions  of  scientific  objections  to  the  various  items  of  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  trend  of 
opinion  has  been  steadily  in  that  direction.  The  illustration  here 
given  might  be  paralleled  as  to  other  features  of  the  record,  with  equal 
and  perhaps  more  striking  confirmatory  result.  As  men  more  truly 
"  think  God's  thoughts  after  Him,"  and  seek  to  utter  them,  they  find 
themselves  unwittingly  repeating  God's  words  already  uttered  through 
His  servant  Moses. 


ni.— THE  TRIUMPH  OF  CHRISTIANITY.* 

Bt  Rev.  John  Henbt  Babbows,  D.D.,  Late  President  of  **  The  World's 
Parliament  of  Religions  *' 

But  I  shall  bring  arguments  for  the  Hindu  mind  for  the  universal  sway  of 
Christianity  from  other  sources  than  the  prophecies  and  promises  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  its  fitness  to  supply  man's  highest  and  deepest  spiritual  needs. 

tsee  dearly  and  shall  a/rgue  the  earning  triumph  of  Christianity  Jrom  the  fact 
that  it  presents  to  men  as  its  sacred  text-book  t/te  only  volume  wnihy  to  become  the 
universal  bible  of  humanity. 

Whenever  our  eager  hearts,  looking  out  over  the  areas  of  darkness  stUl  cover- 
ing the  earth,  are  cast  down ;  whenever,  discerning  the  multiplied  forms  and 
forces  of  evil  which  array  themselves  against  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  we  are 
tempted  to  inquire  if  all  our  efforts  are  not  to  be  in  vain,  we  must  ever  gain  a 
new  inspiration  for  toil  and  a  new  promise  of  victory  as  we  examine  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit  and  realize  the  amazing  and  perpetual  adaptations  and  the  inexhaus- 
tible spiritual  forces  found  in  the  Word  of  Qod.  We  discover  at  once  that  our 
Scriptures  alone  reflect  the  whole  outer  and  inner  life  of  the  race  and  are  appar- 
ently intended  to  meet  the  various  spiritual  wants  of  humanity.  The  Bible  is 
the  history  of  man  on  all  sides  of  his  nature,  in  every  aspect  of  his  character 
from  the  vilest  to  the  holiest.  When  understood  as  the  best  Christian  scholar- 
ship now  understands  it,  it  is  not  exposed  to  the  objections  which  scornful  un- 
belief has  flung  against  it,  objections  which  have  gained  large  currency  in  the 
colleges  of  Japan  and  India  among  educated  Oriental  youth.  The  Bible  is  the 
literature,  the  spiritual  and  choice  literature,  of  a  great  heaven-guided  people ; 
a  literature  resplendent  with  the  universal,  moral,  and  spiritual  truths,  full  of 
elements,  human  and  divine,  perfectly  adapted  to  its  supreme  work  of  restoring 
the  soul ;  not  a  treatise  on  science  or  history  by  the  pen  of  the  Almighty  and 
All-wise,  but  the  inspired  human  record  of  prophets,  kings,  patriarchs,  seers, 
apostles,  warriors,  poets,  fishermen.  It  is  colored  by  the  prismatic  hues  of  many 
minds ;  it  is  not  the  product  of  one  generation,  but  of  nearly  fifty ;  not  in  one 

*  The  condudlDfc  portion  of  the  farewell  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Barrows  on  leaving  New 
York  on  his  mission  to  the  educated  Hindus.  It  marks  out  the  further  lines  of  argument  to  be 
used  in  reaching  the  educated  filndu  mind  with  the  Qospel.    See  Rsvnw  for  March. 
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language  but  mostly  in  two— the  simple  and  fervent  Hebrew  for  th«  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  literary  and  philosophical  Qreek  for  the  New. 

Remember  that  the  biblical  literature  has  not  come  to  us  under  any  monoto- 
nous form,  not  as  a  collection  of  precepts,  strung  together  like  those  of  the  Con- 
fucian and  Buddhist  scriptures,  and  not  the  production  of  a  single  mind,  like 
the  Koran,  where  the  chapters,  excepting  the  first,  which  is  a  brief  prayer  of 
thanksgiving,  are  arranged  mechanically,  beginning  with  the  longest  and  ending 
with  the  briefest.  Our  Bible  has  greater  variety  even  than  the  Hindu  sacied 
books,  which  resemble  it  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  not  a  voluminous  and  almost 
endless  encyclopedia  of  undefined  and  interminable  extent,  which  even  a  com- 
pany of  scholars,  working  for  two  decades,  could  not  fully  explore. 

And  to  prove  its  universal  adaptation  still  further,  the  Bible  is  a  book  which, 
unlike  other  sacred  scriptures,  can  be  readily  translated.  Its  loveliness  and  its 
inspiring  power  do  not  lie,  as  with  the  Koran,  in  the  original  text.  The  Bible 
can  be  put  into  all  tongues,  and  seem  like  Luther's  translation  into  the  German, 
or  like  the  King  James'  version  into  English,  the  noblest  product  and  conserva- 
tor of  a  great  modem  speech.  Into  hundreds  of  the  minor  languages  and  dia- 
lects the  Bible  has  gone,  and  has  not  lost  its  glory,  and  sometimes  it  lifts  those 
languages  and  their  people  with  them,  putting  noble  conceptions  into  the  place 
of  debasing  ideas.  Where  its  truths  have  been  preached  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
a  thousand  church-spires  rise  above  the  vanishing  idolatries  of  the  Pacific  archi- 
pelago. 

How  narrow  and  poor,  in  comparison,  has  been  the  ministry  of  other  sacred 
books  1  How  limited  to  national  areas  1  Much  of  the  best  modem  poetry,  where 
the  beauty  depends  so  much  on  the  artistic  expression,  can  not  be  successfully 
put  into  most  other  tongues,  but  the  poetry  of  the  Psalter,  for  example,  is  pri- 
marily in  the  thought,  and  thought  can  go  everywhere.  Expert  scholars  inform 
us  that  the  Bibles  of  other  peoples,  when  translated  into  the  English,  are  as 
variant  from  the  original  form  and  melody  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The  Mo- 
hammedan deems  it  a  sacrilege  for  the  Koran  to  talk  in  infidel  tongues;  the 
very  words  which  the  Prophet  dictated  and  which  his  scribes  wrote  down  on 
palm -leaves  and  shoulder-blades,  must  be  learned  in  the  Arabic  and  repeated  in 
the  original.  We  are  convinced  that  there  is  no  life-giving  power  in  such  mum- 
meries. An  intelligent  world  is  not  to  be  put  to  confusion  by  superstitions. 
But  the  Bible,  entering  as  life  and  truth,  justifies  its  claims  by  what  it  has 
wrought  for  the  savage  and  civilized  races  of  men.  It  has  lifted  the  mind  and 
transformed  the  life,  enlarged  the  horizon,  and  given  to  human  darkness  the 
bright  atmosphere  of  celestial  worlds.  To  the  ancient  Qreek,  the  knowledge  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  brought  fresh  constellations  to  his  sensitive  and 
ever-expanding  intelligence;  and,  surveying  the  effects  which  the  Bible  has 
wrought  on  some  modem  peoples  like  Japan,  ambitious  to  get  out  of  the  primi- 
tive stages  of  civilization,  one  writer,  using  a  thoroughly  modem  metaphor,  tells 
us  that  ^  the  translation  of  the  Bible  is  like  building  a  railroad  through  the  na- 
tional intellect. " 

A  book  which  contains  the  Qospel  of  John,  which  Schafi!  called  "the  most 
important  literary  production  ever  written  by  man,  **  and  whose  third  chapter  is 
better  fitted  to  improve  the  morals  and  lift  the  hopes  of  mankind  than  many  a 
hundredweight  of  Brahmanic  and  Buddhistic  literature;  a  book  which  has 
given  to  mankind  all  the  pure  and  strong  and  vigorous  monotheism  now  prevail- 
ing in  our  race,  among  nations  as  diverse  as  those  who  dwell  in  Scotland  and 
those  who  dwell  in  Arabia;  a  book  whose  prolonged  history  was  a  manifest 
prophecy  of  the  Messiah  culminating  in  the  matchless  person  and  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  through  whose  record  there  mns,  by  the  side  of  human  sin.  the 
current  of  a  divine  redemption ;  a  book  which  opens  with  creation's  story,  writ- 
ten long  before  the  birth  of  science  and  conformed  to  that  theory  of  development 
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from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  which  science  now 
wears  as  its  most  lustroiis  crown ;  a  book  which  deals  with  those  stories  of  the 
earth's  origin  and  of  the  earth's  destruction  by  a  deluge  in  such  a  way  as  to 
demonstrate  its  moral  superiority  above  the  other  traditions  and  accounts  which 
haye  been  left  us ;  a  book  which  has  furnished  in  its  psalms,  written  more  than 
twenty -five  hundred  years  ago,  the  one  devotional  volume  most  acceptable  to  the 
enlightened  nations  of  to*day,  those  psalms  on  which  John  Bright  declared  he 
would  be  content  to  stake  the  question  whether  there  is  or  there  is  not  a  Divine 
revelation ;  a  book  which  has  furnished  mankind  the  authority  for  that  Sabbath 
of  rest  without  which  civilization  would  rapidly  sink  into  physical  decay  and 
moral  barbarism  ;  a  book  which  through  its  flaming  insistance  on  righteousness, 
its  doctrine  of  retribution,  and  its  disclosure  of  the  Christ,  opposes  the  degrading 
and  downward  tendencies  of  sin,  and  is  lifting  great  portions  of  our  race  into  a 
better  manhood,  and  which  carries  on  the  forefront  of  its  gospel  the  priceless 
truth  of  immortality,  making  our  earth  in  spite  of  its  sorrows  and  transgressions 
the  suburb  and  gateway  of  celestial  life,  shines  so  preeminently  that  it  is  only 
with  an  extreme  of  courtesy  that  we  can  bring  it  in  comparison  with  other  sacred 
writings.  It  appears  to  possess  or  to  be  accompanied  by  a  divine  energy,  work- 
ing unparalleled  spiritual  miracles.  Even  skeptics  are  impressed  by  it.  One 
who  sees  no  difiterence  worth  mentioning  between  the  theology  of  Christ  and  the 
theology  of  Mohammed  wrote  not  long  since  in  The  ForinighUy  Eeview : 

*^  Look  at  what  our  missionaries  have  done  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  New  Guinea, 
and  Madagascar.  In  that  latter  island,  British  evangelists  really  fought  out  the 
battle  of  civilization  without  costing  a  pennjr  or  a  drop  of  blood  to  any  European 
government.  The  same  work  is  in  inception  in  the  center  of  Africa.  Who 
first  put  steamers  on  Lakes  Tanganjiki  and  Nyasa?  British  missions.  Who 
first  explored  the  great  affluents  of  the  Congo?  A  little  steamer  of  the  Baptist 
mission  society. " 

Dr.  Munger  once  said : 

**  China  and  Japan  may  send  delegations  here  to  study  our  ways  and  take 
back  the  force  of  our  institutions,  and  take  back  models  of  our  industries,  but 
one  missionary  will  do  more  to  start  the  living  currents  of  civilization  than  all 
the  delegations,  simply  because  he  begins  farther  back  in  his  teachings  and 
awakens  conscience  ana  the  sense  of  selfiiood  and  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 
He  goes  to  a  nation,  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  catechism  in  the  other, 
a  simple  and  pathetic  figure ;  less  than  a  drop  in  the  ocean ;  he  sinks  in  the 
depths  only  to  reappear  in  some  other  form ;  the  catechism  is  forgotten  and  the 
Bible  has  grown  into  a  charter  of  freedom  and  of  true  national  life.  He  seems 
to  be  doing  little,  but  like  the  Norse  god  who  drained  his  drinking-horn,  and 
lo  the  sea  was  narrowed,  he  often  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  resiilts  miracu- 
lous and  great.  ^ 

We  are  racially  akin  to  the  men  who  wrote  the  Yedas  and  drew  out  those  as- 
tounding compositions,  the  philosophical  treatises  of  the  Upanishads,  but  wo 
have  found  our  Bible  in  the  writings  of  another  race ;  it  has  come  to  us  not 
through  Aryan,  but  through  Semitic  prophets  and  apostles.  And  I  know  not 
how  to  set  forth  the  supremacy,  the  vigor,  and  the  predestined  universalism  of 
the  Bible,  so  effectively  as  by  pointing  to  its  majestic  work  in  molding  the 
English-speaking  nationalities. 

In  our  great  republic,  let  us  not  forget  it  while  thinking  of  monstrous  evils 
and  appalling  dangers,  humanity  according  to  Professor  Bryce  has  ''reached 
the  highest  level  not  only  of  material  well-being  but  of  intelligence  and  happi- 
ness which  the  race  has  yet  attained. "  Within  a  few  years,  according  to  Mr. 
Lowell* s  prophecy,  this  will  become  the  "most  powerful  and  prosperous  commu- 
nity ever  devised  and  developed  by  man. "  But  it  is  historically  certain  that 
from  the  Bible  sprang  our  nationality  and  the  higher  elements  of  its  life.  With- 
out the  Bible,  you  can  not  explain  the  strength  of  those  impulses  which  colonized 
the  American  shores.    Without  the  New  Testament  principles  and  examples  you 
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can  not  account  for  those  fonns  of  self-government,  both  in  town  and  church, 
which  have  gone  with  our  civilization  in  its  westward  march.  The  Bible  has 
taught  America  that  the  State  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  State. 
To  the  Scriptures  we  owe  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  the  bulwark  of  our 
liberty  and,  according  to  Emerson,  the  ^'core  of  our  civilization."  This  book 
was  the  foundation  of  the  educational  system  of  the  New  World,  and  from  it 
came  our  public  schools  and  the  three  hundred  Christian  colleges  which  stretch 
from  the  elms  of  Cambridge  to  the  forests  of  Oberlin  and  far  over  prairie  and 
mountain  to  where  ^the  haunted  waves  of  Asia  die  on  the  shores  of  the  world- 
wide sea.  **  It  was  an  echo  of  the  Scriptures  that  sounded  through  the  best  lines 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  From  the  Bible  has  come  the  salt  of  right- 
eousness, which  has  thus  far  withstood  the  wastings  of  corruption.  And  from 
the  same  source  have  sprung  the  moral  reformations  which  have  preserved  our 
freedom  and  our  nationality,  Qarrison  and  Sumner  hurling  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  at  the  barbarism  of  slavery,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  declaring  that  ''a 
nation  divided  against  itself  can  not  stand.  ** 

Those  Christian  believers,  who  hold  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  are  making  the 
most  extensive  conquests  to-day  in  the  field  which  is  the  world.  The  victorious 
march  of  a  biblical  Christianity  seems  predicted  by  such  signs  as  these,  that  the 
English  language  is  now  nsed  by  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  people ;  that 
the  nations  speaking  the  Teutonic  tongues  are  increasing ;  that  in  Europe  the 
use  of  the  Latin  tongues  has  diminished ;  and  that  forty-two  million  square  miles 
of  land  surface  of  the  globe  are  to-day  policed  by  Christian  powers,  most  of 
them  of  kindred  faith  and  blood  with  our  own.  No  movement  of  the  century 
has  been  more  significant  than  the  wide  extension  of  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ples. Christian  England  has  not  failed  to  make  her  biblical  faith  a  beneficent 
power  wherever  her  wide  commerce  has  extended.  When  we  go  beyond  the 
islands  which  were  our  Old  Home,  to  the  Greater  Britain  of  her  colossal  posses- 
sions, and  watch  the  course  of  Christian  advance  in  the  many  lands  over  which 
waves  the  red-cross  flag,  we  gain  a  new  impression  of  that  biblical  empire  which 
is  yet  to  cover  the  earth.  It  is  certain  that  English-speaking  nations  will  soon  con- 
trol the  destinies  of  mankind.  England  has  seven  flourishing  states  in  Africa, 
and  who  can  doubt,  asks  an  American  historian,  ^  that  the  African  continent  will 
be  occupied  by  a  mighty  nation  of  English  descent,  covered  with  populous  cities 
and  flourishing  farms?"  In  a  century  and  a  half  the  population  of  North 
America  will  reach  seven  hundred  millions.  English  colonies  will  rule  the  vast 
Oceanic,  African,  Indian  worlds,  and  John  Fiske  adds  **that  the  day  is  at  hand 
when  four  fifths  of  the  human  race  will  trace  their  pedigree  to  English  fore- 
fathers, as  four  fifths  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  to-day  trace  their 
pedigree. " 

Are  not  these  tremendous  facts  a  sure  prophecy  that  the  coming  man  will 
read  his  books,  not  in  two  hundred  languages,  but  in  one,  the  tongue  of  Milton 
and  Bunyan,  of  Burke  and  Webster,  and  have  we  not  here  a  prophecy,  confirma- 
tory of  all  else  that  we  have  discovered,  that  the  coming  man  will  find  his  sacred 
literature  in  those  Scriptures  which  principally  teach  what  man  is  to  believe  con- 
cerning God  and  what  duty  God  requires  of  man?  When  Queen  Victoria,  on 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  coronation,  walked  the  aisles  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  she  crossed  the  grave  of  Livingston,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  words 
of  the  Christ,  "  Other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold. "  These  words  on 
that  heroic  grave  are  surely  a  sweet,  great  prophecy  of  the  gathering  of  all 
nations  beneath  one  spiritual  banner.  Of  that  majestic  kingdom,  whose  outlines 
already  appear,  the  Universal  Book  is  the  harbinger,  symbol,  and  molding 
power,  more  luminous,  attractive,  and  divine  than  our  present  imperfect  Chris- 
tendom. With  that  Book  we  go  to  the  Moslem  and  recall  to  him  that  his  own 
Koran  pays  high  and  unstinted  homage  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the 
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Word  of  God.  With  thai  Book,  we  shall  go  to  China,  and,  holding  up  a  stan- 
dard which  accords  with  her  best  political  and  social  ideas,  shall  reyeal  to  her 
tough -flbered  people  the  true  King  of  Heaven.  With  that  Book  we  shall  go  to 
India,  and,  not  denying  her  own  deepest  doctrine,  the  omnipenetrativeness  of 
the  Deity,  shall  declare  the  God  who  was  in  Christ,  the  incarnate  and  atoning 
Redeemer,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself.  With  that  Book  we  shall  go  to 
those  who  linger  in  the  twilight  of  Asia,  and  flash  from  these  pages  the  light  of 
the  World,— until  through  the  Universal  Book  men  shall  see  the  Universal  Man 
and  Savior,  and  shall  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  prophets,  apostles,  mar- 
tyrs, who  have  kept  the  sayings  of  this  Book,  and  now  stand,  robed  in  white, 
before  Him  whom  John  saw  with  vesture  dipped  in  blood,  whose  name  is  called 
the  Word  of  God. 

1  shall  aim  to  itrengthen  the  argument  for  the  mipremacy  and  final  triumph  cf 
ChrUHanity  by  a  survey  of  its  Tustorio  eonqueets,  cf  its  social  and  spiritual  effects. 

This  line  of  argument  will  commend  itself  to  spirits  of  a  certain  temper  per- 
haps with  more  persuasive  and  conclusive  force  than  those  highways  over  which 
we  have  already  walked. 

Christianity  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  identified  with  Christendom,  or  with  the 
errors  and  iuiquities  of  nominal  Christians.  We  know  that  Christ  in  His  life, 
spirit,  and  teachings  is  the  divine  substance  of  our  faith,  and  that  whatever  con- 
travenes the  fundamental  law  of  love  to  Qod  and  man  must  never  be  reckoned 
as  a  legitimate  manifestation  or  fruitage  of  the  Christian  Gospel.  Now  I  claim 
that  Christendom,  on  the  whole,  tho  it  be  a  very  imperfect  manifestation  of 
Christianity,  demands  a  favorable  judgment  for  the  Christian  faith  as  the  abso- 
lute and  universal  religion,  just  as  certainly  as  China  is  the  condemnation  of 
Confucianism,  the  Ottoman  Empire  of  Islam,  and  India  of  Hinduism,  whenever 
these  religions  are  spoken  of  by  their  devotees  as  final  or  thrust  into  comparison 
with  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  If  we  should  take  out  of  the  modem  world  the  in- 
tellectual, moral,  spiritual,  and  social  effects  which  have  come  directly  and  indi- 
rectly from  Jesus  Christ,  there  would  be  little  left  for  us  to  distinguish  tho 
present  life  of  men  from  that  vast  ocean  of  cruelty,  superstition,  and  despair 
in  which  went  down  the  Sun  of  Rome.  Take  out  of  the  modem  world  the 
forces  which  make  for  liberty  and  order,  for  enlightenment,  progress,  and  brother- 
hood, which  owe  their  origin  to  the  spiritual  dynamics  of  the  Christian  Gospel, 
and  the  area  of  moral  darkness  would  be  vastly  widened,  and  the  domain  of  spirit- 
ual hope  and  splendor  would  be  so  shrunken  and  obscured  that  men  everywhere 
would  be  dreaming  of  a  fabulous  golden  past  instead  of  toiling  for  an  actualized 
golden  future. 

Beginning  as  a  hated  superstition,  despised  by  the  leaders  of  the  most  hated 
and  despised  of  races,  loathed  by  the  philosophic  Greek,  and  offensive  to  the 
haughty  and  martial  Roman,  we  are  not  amazed  that  the  first  disciples  of  Chris- 
tianity, entering  with  their  gospel  of  love  into  a  world  without  love,  were  mth-  • 
lessly  assailed,  and  that,  as  their  conquests  spread,  the  persecution  became  more 
destructive.  Yet  in  spite  of  its  Jewish  origin,  in  spite  of  its  exclusiveness,  for 
it  demanded  then,  as  it  demands  now,  the  surrender  of  every  other  system  as  a 
means  of  salvation,  in  spite  of  its  relentless  antagonism  to  idolatry,  impurity, 
injustice,  we  find  the  religion  of  Jesus,  blessed  with  the  grateful  eulogies  of 
many  of  its  pagan  enemies,  rising  victorious  out  of  the  gloomy  catacombs  and 
the  blood-stained  sands  of  the  amphitheater  to  final  victory  over  tho  greatest 
embodiment  of  human  power,  wickedness,  and  enmity  which  the  church  ever 
encountered,  the  Empire  of  Rome.  Armed  only  with  spiritual  weapons  and 
baring  her  breast  to  the  spear  of  the  destroyer,  she  witnessed  for  Christ  her  King. 
** Those  were  times  of  awful  agony,"  writes  the  historian,  •*the  two  years  of 
Decius,  the  ten  years  of  Diocletian,  when  the  powerful  Roman  Empire,  shut- 
ting the  gates  of  the  amphitheater,  leaped  into  the  arena  face  to  face  with  the 
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Christian  Church.  When  those  gates  were  opened  the  victorious  church  went 
forth  with  the  baptism  of  blood  on  her  saintly  brow,  bearing  a  new  Christian 
empire  in  her  fair  white  arms.  **  The  early  and  bloody  conquests  of  Islam  and 
the  early  yictories  of  those  disciples  of  Prince  Siddartha,  who  streamed  in  their 
yellow  robes  out  of  India,  through  the  mountain-passes  to  other  lands,  do  not 
strike  such  high  and  heroic  chords  in  our  natures. 

The  Christian  disciples  felt  the  stream  of  divine  energy  which  issued  from 
their  Lord's  new  opened  grave ;  they  were  touched  by  the  spiritual  hands  of 
celestial  powers ;  they  went  forth  in  their  weakness,  perpetual  victors  even  in 
martyrdom.  In  His  wonderful  parabolic  teaching  Jesus  had  already  described 
the  outward  expansion  of  His  kingdom,  its  growth  from  land  to  land,  and  also 
its  intensive  and  spiritual  activity,  invisible  like  all  the  greatest  things  and  car- 
rying on  unseen  transfigurations.  The  Christian  victory  over  the  Qreek  and 
Roman  world  was  never  complete,  and  Christianity  met  another  foe  to  be  changed 
into  a  friend,  the  energy  of  northern  barbarism.  The  Roman  poets  and  prof- 
ligates 

"Shrank  with  a  thudder  from  the  blue-eyed  race, 
Whooe  force  rouffh-handed  should  renew  the  world. 
And  from  the  dregs  of  Romulus  express 
Booh  wine  as  Dante  poured." 

That  race  swept  down  on  the  empire ;  the  Christian  preacher  and  the  German 
savage  came  face  to  face,  and  for  more  than  ten  centuries  the  church,  tho  a 
conqueror,  became  involved  with  the  older  and  newer  paganism.  And  yet  its 
fruits  were  not  wanting,  for  slavery  was  gradually  destroyed ;  womanhood  was 
delivered  in  large  measure  from  degradation  and  Eastern  seclusion ;  learning 
flourished  at  least  among  the  few ;  and  the  seeds  of  it  were  kept  for  new  sowings 
and  harvestings  which  were  to  come.  Christianity,  smothered  and  perverted, 
has  always  divine  energy  for  its  own  regeneration.  Its  fundamental  law  is  that 
of  life,  progress,  development.  Whatever  darkness  may  overpower  Christen- 
dom, the  sun  again  rises ;  and  however  long  the  winter,  the  springtime  again 
flourishes.  Free-thought,  the  right  to  investigate  jfcruth,  individual  inquiry,  de- 
liverance from  priestly  domination,  and  all  the  marvels  of  modem  science,  have 
been  the  legitimate  outgrowths  of  that  reforming  era  which  brought  a  multi- 
tude of  men  into  living  connection  once  more  with  the  ever-living  Lord. 

If  the  fundamental  law  of  Christianity  is  the  law  of  life,  it  stands  in  striking 
contrast  with  Buddhism,  which  praises  beyond  every  virtue  *'thc  emotionless 
frame  of  mind.  **  As  one  has  said,  ^  Buddhism  brought  face  to  face  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  world's  evil  and  possible  improvement  evades  it,  begs  the  whole 
question  at  the  outset ;  prays,  '  Deliver  us  from  existence  t  Save  us  from  life  and 
give  us  as  little  of  it  as  possible  I'  Christianity  faces  the  problem  and  flinches 
not ;  orders  advance  all  along  tho  line  of  endeavor,  and  prays.  'Deliver  us  from 
evil ;'  and  is  ever  of  good  cheer  because  its  Captain  and  Leader  says.  *  I  have  over- 
come the  world,  go  win  it  for  me  I  I  have  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and 
that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly.  *  ** 

Foolish  men  forget  the  origin  and  molding  force  of  progress  when  they  talk 
complacently  about  the  "  nineteenth  century,  **  and  bid  us  look  at  "  modem  civil- 
ization "  as  our  great  benefactor,  and  ask  iis  to  cease  boasting  of  the  f raits  of 
Christianity.  But  go  to  Central  Asia  where  the  Gospel  has  not  penetrated. 
There  is  no  nineteenth  century  there.  There  men  are  still  living  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  or  the  fifth  century  after  Christ !  Where  is  the  nineteenth 
century  with  the  tribes  that  swarm  and  suffer  beneath  the  buming  sun  of  Africa, 
or  among  the  people  of  the  Grand  Llama  on  the  table-land  of  Tibet?  Talk 
about  the  progress  of  Freedom  I  The  line  of  its  progress  follows  straight  down 
from  Him  who  taught  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  His 
words  rang  the  death-knell  of  slavery  in  the  Roman  Empire.    Like  the  seeds  in 
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the  Oolifieum,  and  the  vegetation  sprouting  between  the  bricks  in  the  palace  of 
the  Caesars,  gradually  disturbing  or  upturning  the  old  foundations,  the  seed 
which  Jesus  scattered  has  upturned  and  destroyed  many  of  the  debasing  tyran- 
nies of  the  past.  Feudalism  is  gone ;  serfdom  is  gone.  The  Bible  has  been  an 
emancipator;  its  seeds,  in  the  minds  of  Wycliff  and  Hubs,  of  Luther  and  the 
Genevan  Reformers,  in  the  souls  of  Scotch  and  English  Puritans,  were  wafted 
from  the  trees  under  which  Jesus  taught  on  the  slopes  of  Olivet.  A  chapter  in 
the  triumphs  of  Christianity  will  tell  bow  the  growth  of  republican  institutions 
is  directly  traceable  from  the  great  Qenevese  theologian,  John  Calvin,  through 
the  New  England  exiles  to  the  fathers  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  moral 
leaders  of  the  present  century ;  it  can  be  shown  that  the  chief  heroes  of  emanci- 
pation and  the  most  influential  of  anti-slavery  reformers  were  men  who,  as  Wen- 
deli  Phillips  said,  *"  bound  the  Bible  to  their  brows. "  To-day,  thanks  to  the 
Christian  spirit,  isdavery  is  dead,  or  dying,  the  world  over. 

Christianity  prepares  man  even  through  despotism  for  liberty,  through  tem- 
porary restraint  for  freedom  and  progress.  Its  spirit  is  so  vital  and  emancipating 
that  even  when  a  small  portion  of  Christian  truth  is  bound  up  in  a  tyrannical 
government,  whether  secular  or  ecclesiastical,  that  government  is  doomed.  In- 
deed, Christian  forces  are  as  sure  ultimately  to  overturn  the  despotisms  of  Rus- 
sia and  of  Turkey,  as  Puritanism  was  to  destroy  the  absolutism  of  Charles  the 
First. 

A  religion  like  that  of  Buddha,  where  the  law  of  life  and  progress  is  feeble, 
speedily  reaches  its  limit  of  renewing  power.  Sir  Monier  Williams,  no  friend 
to  Buddhism,  recounts  a  long  list  of  benefits  to  Asia  rendered  for  several  cen- 
turies by  the  teaching  of  ''Nirvana  and  the  Law. "  It  is  a  brilliant  showing, 
but,  on  the  other  hand.  Buddhism  has  not  permanently  elevated  the  lower  forms 
of  civilization  which  have  adopted  it.  It  has  not  given  expansion  to  the  human 
soul ;  it  has  not  continually  impelled  man  onward  in  the  path  of  civilization  and 
progress.  The  purest  and  best  results  can  not  be  expected  of  a  system  which 
makes  ''celibacy  the  loftiest  state,  and  mendicancy  the  highest  idea  of  life." 
It  has  been  driven  out  from  its  native  home  in  India ;  and  in  the  countries  where 
it  now  prevails,  according  to  Mr.  Dharmapala,  it  is  in  a  comatose  state,  and  this 
most  famous  disciple  of  the  Indian  Prince  now  living  sends  me  word  that  *'in  all 
Buddhistic  countries  the  monks  with  a  few  exceptions  have  failed  to  influence 
the  people,  and  they  are  sadly  wanting  in  desire  to  spread  abroad  the  teachings 
of  their  great  master. "  Even  when  mixed  with  Confucianism,  as  in  China,  it 
has  not  furnished  the  conditions  of  progress  and  has  lost  the  hope  of  universal- 
ism.  The  strongest  ambition  of  the  Mongolian  has  apparently  been  restricted  to 
national  boundaries,  and  instead  of  furnishing  the  aspects  of  a  world-wide  sys- 
tem of  belief,  the  strange  amalgam  of  Chinese  religions  presents  to-day  the  sony 
spectacle  of  the  most  populous  of  empires  corrupted,  humiliated,  broken,  needing 
above  all  an  infusion  of  Christian  life,  and  barely  escaping  the  shame  of  seeing 
the  horses  of  the  Mikado  stabled  in  the  pagodas  of  Peking. 

Greatest  things  should  be  anticipated  from  a  religion  like  ours,  whose  Founder 
fills  His  followers  with  His  own  hopeful  vigor,  and  who,  while  laying  His  hand  in 
blessing  on  every  passive  grace,  expands  the  human  soul  to  illustrate  all  the 
active  viHues  of  a  perfect  manhood  and  to  strive  for  an  unspeakably  better  earth 
"  with  Joy  and  love  triumphing  and  fair  truth. "  How  the  Christian  spirit  is  now 
claiming  the  whole  of  humanity  and  the  whole  of  man  as  the  field  of  its  activities  1 
How  it  directs  its  energies  both  to  individual  regeneration  and  to  the  social  prog- 
ress of  mankind  I  Behold  it  adding  new  stars  to  its  crown  of  triumph  in  new 
emancipations,  mitigating  the  horrors  of  war,  leavening  the  life  of  nations,  dif- 
fusing beyond  its  own  boundaries  the  growing  spirit  of  brotherhood,  and  modify- 
ing the  relations  which  whole  peoples  sustain  to  one  another.  Through  the 
world-wide  missionary  movements  of  our  time,  the  Gospel  is  changing  the  ideas 
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and  usages  of  non- Christian  peoples.  I  am  eager  that  some  competent  hand 
should  write  the  history  of  what  these  preparatory  movements  have  wrought  in 
Asia,  not  only  where  the  crescent  rules,  not  only  where  Mohammedans  have  been 
compelled  by  the  force  of  Christian  example  to  educate  their  daughters,  and  by 
the  pressure  of  Christian  government  to  take  some  initial  steps  toward  reform, 
not  only  in  Japan,  who  wins  her  victories  clad  in  the  educational  and  military 
panoply  of  Christian  nations,  but  also  in  the  sluggish  and  conservative  world  of 
India,  where  reforming  sect  after  sect  has  risen,  and  where  Hinduism  itself  has 
begun  to  claim  as  its  own  the  spirit  and  truth  which  have  come  from  Bible  lands 
and  biblical  civilization. 

It  is  said  that  the  Hindu  girls  make  from  the  shell  of  the  cocoanut  a  little 
boat,  place  a  small  lamp  and  flowers  within  it,  and  launch  it  on  the  Qanges. 
If  it  floats  out  of  sight  with  its  lamp  still  burning,  the  omen  is  prosperous ;  if  it 
sinks,  the  love  of  which  it  questions  is  ill-fated.  So  Christian  love  has  sent  out 
its  boat  upon  the  Qanges,  and  upon  all  the  streams  which  glide  by  the  mosques 
and  temples  and  tombs  of  the  land  of  the  Sun,  which  is  yet  perishing  in  the 
spiritual  twilight  of  Asia.  The  lamp  of  God's  Word  is  within  that  bark.  It  has 
been  tossed  on  many  rough  waves.  It  has  seen  buried  beneath  the  waters  many 
saintly  souls,  but  it  is  surely  guarded  by  Him  who  held  of  old  the  seven  stars 
in  His  right  hand  and  who  walketh  now  among  the  seven  golden  candlesticks 
of  the  Churches.    It  shall  touch  the  millennial  shores  I 

We  place  no  interrogation  mark  after  our  faith  in  Christianity.  We  believe 
that  the  forces  which  conmiand  the  future  of  the  world  are  already  marshaled, 
and  shall  yet  be  centralized,  unified,  and  victorious.  The  creed  of  historic  Chris- 
tianity has  known  eighteen  hundred  years  of  battle ;  it  has  never  known  defeat, 
and,  while  it  acknowledges  mistakes  and  seeks  truth  everywhere,  it  does  not 
purpose  now  to  revise  its  doctrine  by  abandoning  the  heart  and  brain  of  the 
Christian  confession.  The  Church  of  Qod,  built  on  the  Incarnation  and  Resur- 
rection, and  holding  from  her  temple's  topmost  spire  the  Cross,  has  seen  impe- 
rial dominions  and  hoary  superstitions  and  theologies  of  error  and  ten  thousand 
airy  speculations  disappear,  while  she  steadily  expands  her  sheltering  walls  and 
opens  her  shining  gates  to  encompass  all  nations. 


IV.-AN    APPLICATION    OF   THE   INDUCTIVE   METHOD   IN  THE 
STUDY  OF   CHRIST'S  PERSON. 

By  Rev.  M.  H.  YAUsifrrraB,  Philadblphia,  Pa. 

Thb  way  in  which  what  is  flrst  held  as  a  hypothesis  in  the  domain  of  science 
passes  into  acceptance  as  a  law  is  interesting.  The  inductive  method  rules  that 
domain  Just  now,  and  investigation  begins  in  the  observation  of  a  fact  or  a  series 
of  facts.  How  can  they  be  accounted  for?  An  explanation  is  suggested.  At 
first  it  is  but  tentative.  Will  the  explanation  fit  the  facts  and  the  facts  fit  the 
explanation?  Only  careful  investigation  and  collating  can  determine  that.  If 
the  explanation  fails  to  explain  in  a  single  instance  or  in  any  aspect,  doubt  is  at 
once  cast  upon  it,  a  doubt  that  grows  stronger  with  each  failure  until  at  last  the 
hypothesis  is  given  up ;  &  new  one  is  suggested,  and  the  process  of  testing  is  be- 
gun over  again.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  facts  that  are  being  studied  are 
observed  to  come  again  and  again  within  the  scope  of  the  explanation,  and  every- 
thing in  regard  to  them  grows  more  luminous,  the  hypothesis  is  asserted  with 
more  and  more  confidence ;  and  when,  after  most  patient  research  and  investiga- 
tion, the  explanation  is  found  to  explain  in  every  instance,  and  to  cover  the  phe- 
nomena on  all  sides  and  in  all  relations,  the  hypothesis  passes  into  acceptance  as 
truth. 
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Now  this  inductfye  method,  with  its  process  of  reachiog  a  large  indusiTe 
truth  from  the  study  of  observed  facts,  it  seems  to  us,  can  be  applied  with  great 
force  in  investigating  the  question,  **  Was  Jesus  Christ  Divine?"  According  to 
the  tests  universally  recognized  as  scientifically  valid,  the  hypotheses  that  make 
Him  less  than  Divine  have  one  after  another  broken  down. 

It  has  been  held  that  He  was  an  impostor.  It  has  been  impossible,  however, 
to  bring  the  indubitable  facts  about  Him  under  that  theory.  The  moral  sub- 
limity of  His  life,  the  intense  spirituality  of  His  teachings,  the  grandeur  and 
beneficence  of  the  plan  He  outlined,  the  high  and  holy  purposes  He  avowed,  and 
His  martyrdom  in  their  behalf— all  of  which  are  conceded,  are  facts  that  can  no 
more  be  included  under  the  theory  of  imposture  than  the  planetary  motions  can 
be  included  under  the  old  Ptolemaic  theory.  That  an  impostor,  t.d.,  a  man 
whose  life  was  one  prolonged  conscious  lie,  diould  have  consistently  maintained 
from  beginning  to  end  such  a  life  as  His,  and  have  promulgated  such  truth  as 
fell  from  His  lips,  is  a  psychological  impossibflity. 

It  has  been  held  that  He  was  not  an  impostor,  but  a  self -deceived  enthusiast 
That  means,  all  shifts  aside,  that  His  entire  life  was  spent  under  a  bewildering 
deliision,  a  delusion  so  stupendous  that  He  was  mistaken  as  to  His  own  identity, 
imagining  Himself  the  Son  of  God  when  He  was  only  a  well-meaning,  but  not 
well-balanced,  man.  But  here  again  the  theory,  instead  of  explaining,  collides 
with  the  most  adamantine  facts.  As  we  have  the  record  of  His  life  in  the  Gos- 
pels, He  was  the  sanest  man  that  has  appeared  in  history.  **  In  other  men  we 
discover  that,  no  matter  how  great  they  are  in  some  respects,  they  are  signally 
deficient  in  others ;  but  in  Jesus  we  have '  the  vision  and  faculty  divine'  by  which 
the  poet  is  distinguished,  and  along  with  that  the  philosophic  character  in  its 
highest  development,  while  at  the  same  time  we  have  the  sagacity  and  shrewd 
common-sense  of  the  most  practical  man. "  If  ever  there  has  appeared  among 
men  one  who  was  *^  mentally  full-orbed  and  complete, "  whose  impulses  and  life 
were  under  the  sway  of  conscience,  whose  conscience  was  guided  by  the  highest 
reason,  and  whose  reason  was  guided  by  God,  that  one  was  Jesus  Christ.  If 
He  was  a  deluded  enthusiast,  then  what  we  commonly  call  the  highest  reason  is 
the  most  fatal  unreason,  and  what  we  commonly  call  fanaticism  is  reason  at  its 
best  expression.  On  strictest  scientific  grounds,  the  theory  that  Christ  was  self- 
deluded  is  grotesquely  untenable. 

It  has  been  held  that  He  is  altogether  or  largely  a  fiction.  His  character  as  we 
have  it  in  the  Gospels  being  simply  the  result  of  attributes  with  which  the  heated 
imagination  and  undisceming  love  of  His  disciples  clothed  Him,  or  that  He  is 
simply  the  religious  idea  fictitiously  incarnated.  Not  to  speak  of  the  impossible 
philosophical  presuppositions  and  the  historical  objections  that  this  theory  in- 
volves, to  prove  itself  it  must  be  able  to  bear  the  strain  of  the  assumption  that  the 
one  perfect,  flawless  character  that  has  ever  been  delhieated  was  drawn  by  the 
hand  of  a  Galilean  fisherman  like  John  and  of  a  publican  like  Matthew.  It  is  an 
immense  assumption.  With  all  their  poetic  power  and  artistic  skill  Homer  and 
Virgil  did  not  succeed  in  drawing  such  a  character,  and  when  they  undertook  to 
show  what  the  gods  and  goddesses  would  do  if  they  came  down  and  dwelt  with 
men,  the  deities  were  such  dirty  deities  that  faith  in  them  adequately  explains 
the  dirtiness  of  their  worshipers.  How,  then,  did  it  happen  that  where  poets 
and  literary  artists  failed,  a  fisherman  of  Galilee  and  a  publican  of  Capernaum 
succeeded?  How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  that  their  success  has  never  been  re- 
peated, that  among  all  the  multitudes  who  have  **  toiled  with  book  and  pen,  ** 
they  alone  have  given  us  the  one  portrait  of  a  perfect  man,  not  the  ideal  of  one 
nation  only,  but  of  every  nation ;  not  of  one  age,  but  of  every  age?  How  explain 
it  that  unlettered  men  of  the  most  narrow  and  exclusive  of  nations  should  have 
created  a  character  before  which  have  bowed  the  art-loving  children  of  Greece 
and  the  iron  legions  of  Rome ;  that  subdued  by  its  holy  majesty  the  fierce  bar- 
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barians ;  that  restrained  the  brutality  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  that  has  com- 
manded the  adoring  loye  of  the  choicest  and  best  spirits  of  these  nineteen  centu- 
ries? **  So  far  has  the  many-sidedness  and  richness  of  His  character  transcended 
the  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  closest  obserrers,  that  scarcely  any  man,  or  section 
of  men,  has  been  able  to  appreciate  more  than  one  of  its  purely  human  aspects. 
The  knights  of  old  saw  in  Him  the  mirror  of  all  chivalry ;  the  Monks  the  pattern 
of  all  asceticism ;  the  Philosophers  the  enlightener  of  all  truth.  To  a  Fenelon 
he  has  seemed  the  most  rapt  of  mystics ;  to  a  Vincent  de  Paul  the  most  practical 
of  philanthropists ;  to  an  English  poet : 

**  *The  first  tme  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.'  * 

To  say  that  we  owe  the  character  of  this  Person,  perfectly  human  and  ideally 
perfect,  and  yet  described  by  those  who  believed  that  ''in  Him  dwelt  all  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Qodhead  bodily, "  but  so  described  that  in  nothing  is  He  made  to  de- 
viate a  hair's-breadth  from  what  is  ideally  befitting  such  a  union— to  say  that 
we  owe  the  character  of  this  Person  and  His  unwasting  power  in  human  history 
to  the  imagination  of  a  few  Galileans,  is  to  transfer  the  concept  "deity"  from 
Christ  and  attach  it  to  these  men.  "  The  poets  must  in  this  case  have  been  supe- 
rior to  the  hero.  St.  John  must  have  surpassed  Jesus  whom  he  represented  as 
the  incarnate  Qod.  And  yet  the  hero  is  admitted  by  the  skeptics  themselves  to 
be  the  purest  and  greatest  man  that  ever  lived,  "f  Judged  by  the  accepted  sci- 
entific rule  that  a  hypothesis  that  fails  to  account  for  the  facts  must  give  way, 
the  mythical  and  legendary  theories  in  all  their  forms  are  hopelessly  discredited. 

These  hypotheses  having  failed  then,  pursuant  of  the  true  inductive  method 
we  turn  again  to  a  study  of  the  facts.  And,  assuming  the  authenticity  of  the 
Qospel  narratives  as  we  may  on  the  basis  of  genuine  historical  criticism,  this  is 
what  we  find :  That  in  response  to  prophecy  fixing  His  lineage  and  place  of 
birth,  Christ  came  into  the  world ;  that  in  the  announcement  of  His  birth  to 
Mary  He  was  heralded  by  such  names  as  "Jesus,"  "Son  of  the  Highest, "  "Son 
of  Qod ;"  that  tho  He  was  bom  of  woman  and  under  lowliest  circumstances, 
angels  proclaimed  His  birth  and  designated  Him  "Savior, "  "Christ  the  Lord  ;** 
that  tho  growing  up  in  subjection  to  Mary  and  Joseph,  at  the  age  of  4welve  He 
showed  a  consciousness  of  a  higher  and  unique  relation  to  Qod  as  His  Father ; 
that  at  the  hands  of  John  the  Baptist  He  received  baptism,  a  sinner's  rite,  and 
yet  Qod  attested  Him  as  "my  beloved  Son ;"  that  His  ministry  was  one  of  min- 
gled goodness,  lowliness,  and  majesty ;  that  He  lived  a  truly  human  life,  yet 
exercised  the  prerogatives  that  beloug  only  to  Qod ;  that  in  a  real  human  exhaus- 
tion He  slept  in  the  boat  on  Qalilee,  yet  out  of  that  sleep  awoke  to  rebuke  and 
silence  the  winds  and  waves ;  that  disease  in  all  its  forms  fled  at  His  touch ;  that 
the  dead  heard  His  voice  and  came  forth ;  that  He  called  Himself  "the  Son  of 
Man,  **  yet  "spoke  of  Qod  in  the  most  impressive  forms  and  exclusive  sense  as 
His  Father ; "  that  speaking  as  man  had  never  spoken  His  message  is  yet  found 
to  be,  in  its  final  analysis,  but  the  interpretation  of  Himself ;  that  "  it  is  not  only 
as  a  teacher  of  truth,  as  a  preacher  of  the  kingdom,  or  as  a  realized  ideal  of 
righteousness  that  He  is  necessary ;  the  necessity  Is  so  personal  that  it  is  by  His 
relation  to  men  and  men's  to  Him  that  they  are  to  be  judged,  saved,  or  lost ;  that 
to  receive  or  reject  Him  is  to  receive  or  reject  Qod;"^  that  he  proclaimed  His 
death  as  vitally  related  to  the  salvation  of  men ;  that  He  accomplished  His  pre- 
dicted death  amid  portents  in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth ;  that  He  arose  from 
the  grave  as  He  announced  He  would ;  that  finally  He  ascended  to  heaven  leav- 
ing as  his  parting  promise,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world;**  that  the  history  of  the  subsequent  Christian  centuries  is  full  of  that 
pledged  Presence. 

•  Parrap's  ••  Witness  of  Histoiy  to  Christ,''  pp.  7«-«. 

t  SchaTs  "  Person  of  Christ,"  p.  187. 

I  VsirtMlm'*  ••ThsFlaoeof  Christ  In  Modem  ThMtofy."  pp.  M9,  SW, 
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These,  then,  aie  some  of  the  facts  with  which  an  inductive  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  His  Person  must  deal.  What  conception  of  these  facts  will  explain 
them  ?  The  theory  that  He  was  an  impostor  wiU  not ;  nor  will  the  theory  of  self- 
delusion  ;  nor  will  the  mythical  and  legendary  theories.  There  remains  then  the 
account  of  Him  that  He  Himself  gave,  and  that  the  Evangelists  have  given,  that 
His  birth  was  an  advent,  the  coming  of  a  pre-existent  Visitor,  an  incarnation  of 
Qod,  **  God  made  flesh  and  dwelling  among  us.  ** 

And  now  beginning  according  to  the  scientific  method,  by  accepting  this  ex- 
planation as  only  a  hypothesis,  a  working  theory,  the  question  is,  ''Will  it 
explain  the  facts  that  are  to  be  accounted  for?  Will  all  the  diflSculties  of  a 
moral,  intellectual,  and  historical  sort  that  beset  the  other  theories  ot  His  Person 
find  a  solution  in  this?"  ^ry  it.  See  how  luminous  become  the  blended  maj- 
esty and  lowliness  of  His  birth  under  the  supposition  that  He  was  the  Son  of 
God,  yet  in  everything  made  like  unto  His  brethren,  sin  excepted ;  how  natural 
become  His  supernatural  miracles  and  words  when  the  theory  makes  Him  a 
supernatural  Person ;  how  explicable,  assuming  Him  Divine  yet  made  "in  the 
likeness  of  men, "  grow  that  scene  on  Galilee  where  ^  he  slept  a  man  and  woke  a 
€k>d, "  and  that  scene  at  Lazarus'  tomb  where  He  wept  in  human  sympathy,  yet 
raised  the  dead ;  how  comprehensible  His  death  when  He  is  seen  as  the  Mediator 
with  the  right  hand  of  Deity  to  lay  on  God  and  the  left  hand  of  humanity  to  lay 
on  man ;  how  intelligible  become  His  resurrection  and  ascension  when  the  theory 
includes  acceptance  of  His  own  words,  **  I  came  from  the  Father  and  am  come 
into  the  world ;  again  I  leave  the  world  and  go  to  the  Father.  "  Under  this  the- 
ory every  fact  in  the  gospel  records  falls  into  its  place  as  part  of  a  consistent  his- 
tory, and  the  hitherto  inexplicable  becomes  clear. 

There  are  two  facts,  however,  whose  explanation  under  this  theory  is  most 
impressive.  For  they  are  facts  so  evident  that  to  challenge  them  is  like  chal- 
lenging the  continent  on  which  one  treads,  and  so  large  that  they  stand  immeas- 
urably outside  the  scope  of  any  other  theory. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  fact  of  Christ's  sinlessness  and  ideal  i)erfection.  Tiy 
as  we  may  to  avoid  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  who 
deliberately  left  it  as  the  result  of  his  intercourse  with  men,  "Most  men  are 
bad, "  we  can  not  escape  the  dark  reality.  It  is  testified  to  by  all  history  and  per- 
sonal experience  that  "  we  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way ;  there  is  none  that  doest 
good,  no  not  one. "  Nor  is  that  phraseology  stronger  than  the  heathen  conscious- 
ness has  employed  to  voice  its  feeling  of  sin  and  its  sense  of  the  deep  depravity 
of  human  nature.  Says  Plutarch,  "The  evil  passions  are  inborn  in  man,  and 
were  not  introduced  from  without ;  and  if  strict  discipline  would  not  come  to  aid, 
man  would  hardly  be  tamer  than  the  wild  beasts. "  The  words  of  Ovid,  "I 
see  and  approve  the  better ;  I  follow  the  worse, "  what  are  they  but  Paul's 
words,  "  The  good  which  I  would  I  do  not ;  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that 
I  practise"?  And  as  for  the  epoch  in  which  Christ  was  bom.  "even  if  St  Paul 
had  never  paused  amid  his  sacred  reasonings  to  affix  his  terrible  brand  upon  the 
pride  of  heathenism,  there  would  still  have  been  abundant  proofs  of  the  abnor- 
mal wickedness  which  accompanied  the  decadence  by  ancient  civilization.  They 
are  stamped  upon  its  coinage,  cut  on  its  gems,  painted  upon  its  chamber-walls, 
sown  broadcast  over  the  pages  of  its  poets,  satirists,  and  historians.  "* 

"  All  things  are  full  of  iniquity  and  vice, "  writes  Seneca.  "  More  crimes  are 
committed  than  can  be  remedied  by  force.  A  monstrous  contest  of  sin  is  carried 
on.  Daily  the  lust  of  sin  increases ;  daily  the  sense  of  shame  diminishea.  •  .  . 
Vice  no  longer  hides  itself,  it  stalks  forth  before  all  eyes.  So  public  has  in- 
iquity become,  so  mightily  does  it  flame  up  in  all  hearts,  that  innocence  is  no 
longer  rare ;  it  has  ceased  to  exist  "f    Could  such  an  age  of  itself  have  produced 

•  Ffcrrar^  "  Early  Days  of  Chrbtlaiiity/'  p.  1. 

t**D«Ira,''U.,9.   <»iotedbyUhmorotn**Oonflk)t<rfOhi1saanl<ywitiiHeatt^ 
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a  perfect,  sinless  man?  Let  us  hear  the  witness  of  Herbert  Spenoer,  testifying 
not  from  the  Christian's  standpoint,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  philosophy : 
**  The  coexistence  of  a  perfect  man  and  an  imperfect  society  is  impossible.  .  .  . 
Qiven  the  laws  of  life  as  they  are,  and  a  man  of  ideal  nature  can  not  be  produced 
in  a  society  consisting  of  men  having  natures  remote  from  the  ideal.  As  well 
might  we  expect  a  child  of  English  type  to  be  bom  among  negroes,  as  expect 
that  among  the  organically  immoral  one  who  is  organically  moral  will  arise.  *** 
And  yet  in  an  epoch  the  "horror  and  degradation  of  which  have  rarely  been 
equaled,  and  perhaps  never  exceeded  *^  in  the  annals  of  mankind, "  appears  one 
who  is  sinless,  a  perfect  man.  In  ''an  organically  immoral**  age  arises  the  one 
solitary  being  who  is  "  organically  moral. "  That  He  was  **  organically  moral,  ** 
that  He  was  holy  and  without  sin,  can  be  denied  only  by  such  as  fail  to  appreci- 
ate the  hopeless  historical,  psychological,  and  moral  difficulties  such  denial  in- 
volves. It  was  admitted  alike  by  foes  and  friends— by  Pilate  washing  his  hands 
to  be  "innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  righteous  man ;"  by  Judas«  after  witnessing 
all  the  public  and  private  life  of  Christ's  ministry,  in  the  despairing  wail,  "I 
have  sinned  in  that  I  betrayed  innocent  blood ;"  it  was  witnessed  to  by  the  Jew- 
ish rulers  in  that  their  malignant  hate  could  find  no  fault  whereof  they  might 
accuse  Him ;  by  the  centurion  at  the  cross,  ''Truly  this  was  a  righteous  man  ;** 
by  the  disciple  who  knew  him  best,  who  declared,  "  In  Him  is  no  sin.  **  He 
Himself  issued  the  challenge,  "Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin?"  and  that 
challenge  rested  on  the  consciousness  of  perfect  sinlessness,  and  of  a  soul  as  pure 
within  as  the  conduct  was  blameless  without.  The  proof?  "A  consciousness 
of  moral  defect  in  such  an  one  as  we  know  that  Jesus  was,  and  as  He  is  univer- 
sally conceded  to  have  been,  would  have  betrayed  itself  in  the  clearest  manifes- 
tations of  conscious  guilt.  .  .  .  The  extreme  delicacy  of  his  moral  sense  is  ob- 
vious. His  moral  criticism  goes  down  to  the  secret  recesses  of  the  heart.  He 
demands,  be  it  observed,  self-judgment,  'First  cast  the  beam  out  of  thine  own 
eye.'  He  teaches  all  men  to  pray,  'Forgive  us  our  debts,'  yet  there  is  not  a 
scintilla  of  evidence  that  He  ever  felt  the  need  of  offering  that  prayer.  .  .  . 
From  beginning  to  end  there  is  not  a  Usp  of  self -blame.  .  .  •  Men  generally  are 
reminded  of  their  sins  when  they  are  overtaken  by  calamity.  The  ejaculations 
of  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  His  intimate  associates  when  He  was  sinking  under  the 
burden  of  mental  sorrow,  are  transmitted  .  .  .  but  not  the  slightest  conscious- 
ness of  error  is  betrayed  in  these  spontaneous  outpourings  of  the  soul.  'His  was 
a  piety  with  no  consciousness  of  sin  and  no  profession  of  repentance.  "*t 

We  have  already  spoken  of  how,  joined  with  this  negative  but  marvelous 
fact  of  the  absence  of  sin  in  consciousness  or  act,  there  were  in  Him  a  union  and 
blending  of  every  positive  God-like  virtue  that  have  made  Him  the  ideally  per- 
fect and  universal  Man.  How  explain  then  this  sinless,  perfect  man,  this  one 
solitary  exception  in  the  history  of  the  race?  How  account  for  that  which  Her- 
bert Spencer  says  is  impossible,  that  transcends  all  natural  law,  that  among  the 
"organically  immoral"  one  who  is  "organically  moral"  should  arise.  Why, 
thus,  and  we  quote  from  the  words  of  the  angel  to  Mary :  "  Behold  thou  shalt  con- 
ceive and  bring  forth  a  son,  and  shalt  call  His  name  Jesus.  He  shall  be  great  and 
shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Most  High,  .  .  .  and  of  His  Kingdom  there  shall  be 
no  end.  And  Mary  said  unto  the  angel.  How  shall  this  be,  seeing  I  know  not  a 
man?  And  the  angel  answered  and  said  unto  her,  The  Holy  Qhost  shall  come 
upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Most  High  shall  overshadow  thee ;  wherefore 
also  that  which  is  born  shall  be  called  holy,  the  Son  of  God."  That  explains  it, 
the  sinlessness  of  Christ  and  His  ideally  perfect  character.  His  birth  was  an  ad- 
vent, an  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  the  coming  of 
One  in  whom  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily. 

•**  Data  of  Ethics,'' pp.  879, 8SO. 

t  FUh«r*i  **  The  aroonds  of  Tbeistto  and  Christian  Belief,  *'  pp.  188, 189, 
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The  second  fact  that  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  hjpotheala  of  the  di- 
▼inity  of  Christ  is  this :  The  persistency  of  His  presence  in  all  the  Christian 
centuries  as  an  invisible  but  unquestioned  living  power.  Humanly  speaking, 
was  ever  enterprise  so  hopeless  as  when  Christ  inaugurated  His  work  and  called 
the  Twelve?  On  one  side  were  the  banded  powers  of  the  world,  its  courts,  its 
legions,  its  haughty  intellectual  scorn,  its  unbelief;  on  the  other  were  Christ 
and  a  few  men,  obscure,  untutored,  without  swords,  without  wealth,  without 
influence,  without  a  single  one  of  the  accessories  always  deemed  essential  to  give 
to  a  cause  success.  Were  ever  forces  so  unevenly  matched  1  On  the  former  side 
there  were  first  tolerance,  then  opposition,  then  persecution,  then  the  turning  of 
Rome's  proud  scorn  into  malignant  hate  and  a  furious  purpose  to  destroy ;  on 
the  latter,  humanly  speaking,  only  ''the  might  of  innocence.*'  But  within  less 
than  three  centuries  all  was  changed.  "  Before  Deity  embodied  in  a  human  f onn 
...  the  prejudices  of  the  synagogue,  "and  the  doubts  of  the  academy,  and  the 
pride  of  the  portico,  and  the  fasces  of  the  lictor,  and  the  swords  of  thirty 
legions  were  humbled  in  the  dust "  *  **  The  final  fierce  struggle  against  the  relig- 
ion that  had  come  out  of  Galilee  went  down  with  Maxentius  at  the  Milvian 
bridge.  The  waters  of  the  Tiber  swept  over  its  relics,  and  the  religion  of  the 
despised  Nazarene,  against  the  most  savage  and  persistent  resistance  ever  known 
in  the  world,  had  conquered  the  empire. "  f 

''But  it  were  simply  to  tell  over  again  the  best-known  miracle  of  the  ages  to 
tell  of  the  conquests  of  Jesus— how  without  money  and  arms  He  has  conquered 
more  millions  than  Alexander,  Csesar,  Mohammed,  and  Napoleon ;  how  without 
the  learning  and  science  of  the  schools  He  has  cast  more  light  on  things  human 
and  divine  than  all  philosophers  and  scholars  combined ;  how  without  vmting  a 
single  line  he  has  set  more  pens  in  motion  and  furnished  more  themes  for  ser- 
mons, orations,  discussions,  and  learned  volumes,  works  of  art  and  songs  of 
praise  than  the  whole  army  of  great  men,  ancient  and  modem ;  how,  tho  bom 
in  a  manger  and  crucified  on  a  cross.  He  now  rules  a  spiritual  empire  that  em- 
braces one  third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe ;" f  l^ow  still  He  is  leading  "the 
aspiring  civilization  of  Christendom  toward  unreached  ages. "  This  is  the  mira- 
cle of  the  ages,  such  conquests  gained  in  the  absence  of  every  influence  and 
power  universally  deemed  necessary  to  success.  But  tbe  miracle  of  the  miracle 
is  that  across  all  the  dim  centuries  He  asks  the  men  of  to-day  as  audibly  as  He 
asked  Peter,  "Lovest  thou  me?"  and  that  from  the  millions  comes  back  the 
answer  that  was  heard  by  Galilee,  "Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things ;  thou  knowest 
that  I  love  thee. "  This  intense  and  personal  love  for  Himself  that  He  inspires, 
utterly  distinct  in  quality  from  the  feeling  awakened  by  the  memory  of  the 
best  and  holiest  of  mere  men,  is  the  crowning  fact  in  the  series  of  facts  that  can 
be  explained  by  no  other  hypothesis  than  that  He,  unlike  others,  is  "  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever,  "—Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God,  our  Lord  and  our 
God. 

We  know  indeed  that  personal  experience  is  the  final  evidence  for  the  divin- 
ity of  Christ,  but  surely  an  application  of  the  inductive  method  to  the  facts  in- 
volved ought  to  constrain  every  reasonable,  conscientious  man  to  do  as  Nathaniel 
did,  when,  questioning  whether  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  he  yet  yielded  to 
Philip's  invitation,  "  Come  and  see.  ** 

*  Macanlaj  In  "Essay  on  MOton/^ 

f  Storra*  ^'The  Divine  Origin  of  ChristiAnity,  Indicated  by  its  Historical  Effects,''  p.  306. 

X  Sohars  **Tbe  Ferwn  of  Ohrlst,"  pp.  £9, 80. 
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v.— LIGHT  ON  SCRIPTURAL  TEXTS  FROM  RECENT  DISCOVERIES. 

By  Professor    J.    P.    McCurdt.    Ph.D.,    LL.D.,    Univbrsity    College, 
Toronto,  Author  of  "History,  Prophecy,  aitd  the  Monumbnt&'' 

The  Silent  Centuries  in  Egypt.— Ps.  cy.  23-26. 

In  the  whole  history  of  Revelation,  and  of  the  people  through  whom  it  was 
given  to  the  world,  there  are  two  large  and,  at  first  sight,  perhaps,  surprising 
blanks.  The  later  is  that  which  separates  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old.  The 
earlier  is  that  which  passes  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  history  of  Israel  in 
Egypt.  Curiously  enough,  they  both  cover  nearly  the  same  period  of  time, 
about  four  hundred  years.  The  later  interval  has  been  adequately  bridged  over 
by  the  abundance  of  information  which  comes  to  us  from  the  Greek  historians 
and  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  regarding  the  fortunes  of  the  Jews  under  the 
Persian  kings,  under  Alexander  and  his  successors,  under  the  Roman  republic 
and  empire.  What  has  been  accomplished  toward  filling  up  the  far  deeper  and 
more  obscure  chasm  of  the  earlier  time? 

We  naturally  ask  first.  What  are  the  limitations  of  this  period  of  silence?  In 
other  words.  How  far  down  does  the  patriarchal  history  come,  and  when  did 
Israel  finally  leave  Egypt?  Fortunately  we  have  some  pretty  definite  statements 
in  the  Bible  as  to  the  length  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt.  It  is  given  as  four  hun> 
dred  years  in  Gen.  xv.  18  (Acts  vii.  6),  and,  with  a  variation,  as  four  himdred 
and  thirty  years  in  Ex.  xii.  41  (Gal.  iii.  17).  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
passage  in  Genesis  uses  a  round  number  and  that  the  reference  there  to  the  op- 
pression is  intended  to  designate  the  whole  time  of  the  settlement  in  Egypt  as 
being  characteristically  a  period  of  subjection.  Biblical,  and  especially  Old 
Testament,  numbers  have  been  subject  to  much  alteration,  and  numerical  data 
even  for  important  events  are  not  always  consistent.  But  here  we  have  four 
passages  in  virtual  agreement.  In  any  case,  however,  we  have  to  distinguish 
two  periods  in  the  total  residence :  that  of  tolerance  and  prosperity,  and  that  of 
ill-treatment  and  servitude.  Now  it  is  certain  that  it  was  under  the  rule  of  the 
Hyksos  or  Shepherd  Princes  that  Israel  came  into  Egypt.  These  were  an  Asiatic 
people  of  rather  obscure  origin,  but  notoriously  friendly  to  Palestinians.  The 
administration  of  Joseph  must  have  been  held  some  time  before  the  close  of  the 
domination  of  the  Hyksos ;  that  is  to  say,  there  must  have  been  time  for  Israel 
to  be  established  and  organized  before  the  oppression  began,  else  they  would 
immediately  have  succumbed  to  the  intolerant  government  and  been  heard  of  no 
more  as  a  people.  Now  the  Hyksos  were  expelled  about  1580  b.c.  and,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  Exodus  took  place  about  1200  b.c.  Hence  the  settlement  in  Egypt 
was  e£Fected  a  generation  or  two  before  the  close  of  the  protective  regime. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  evidence  for  the  date  of  the  Exodus.  There  is  so  far 
no  direct  testimony  from  history.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  indirect  evidence, 
which  may  help  us  to  an  approximate  conclusion.  We  may  state  ponfldently 
under  what  conditions  the  migration  and  the  settlement  in  Canaan  must  have 
occurred.  In  the  first  place  we  may  be  sure  that  Egypt  was  in  an  unsettled  state 
and  weakened  politically  and  militarily,  else  the  Hebrews  would  speedily  have 
been  overtaken  and  perhaps  reenslaved  after  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea ;  for  in 
those  days  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  was  almost  as  much  a  part  of  Egypt  as  the 
Delta  itself  and  was  invariably  held  by  strong  garrisons  whenever  the  empire 
was  itself  intact  In  the  second  place  Canaan  could  not  have  been  held  by  any 
strong  nationality,  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  left  open  for  the  entrance 
of  the  Hebrew  tribes.  Now  we  notice  that  until  the  deciding  period  of  the 
Nineteenth  Dynasty,  Canaan  was  under  Egyptian  administration,  which  dosed 
it  to  any  outside  people.    During  that  period  of  decline  (drca  1260-1210  b.c.  )  the 
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Hebrews  might  have  made  their  escape  from  Egypt.  But  they  could  not  have 
entered  Canaan  as  conquerors  before  about  1180  B.C.,  for  the  beginning  of  the 
Twentieth  Dynasty  was  signalized  by  a  revival  of  power  and  enterprise,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Palestine  was  again  occupied  by  the  Egyptians  almost  with- 
out opposition.  This  happened  under  Rameses  III.  {circa  1210-1180) .  Two 
possibilities  remain.  The  Exodus  might  have  occurred  just  before  the  accession 
of  Rameses  III.,  and  Israel  might  have  escaped  his  garrisons,  scouts,  and  spies, 
during  their  movements  in  the  Desert ;  or  the  Hebrews  might  have  left  Egypt  in 
the  time  that  followed  the  brief  revival  under  Rameses  HI.,  in  which  case  no 
serious  opposition  would  have  met  them  either  in  the  Desert  or  in  Canaan  from 
the  side  of  any  powerful  people.  Accordingly  the  Exodus  will  have  to  be  put 
either  a  little  before  or  a  little  after  1200  b.c.  But  we  wish  to  know  particularly, 
for  the  filling  up  of  this  preceding  interval  of  over  four  hundred  years,  how  the 
Hebrews  were  occupied  and  what  was  the  character  of  their  social  and  religious 
life.  Much  can  be  learned  of  the  people  of  Israel  in  Egypt  by  studying  their 
surroundings,  the  conditions  of  the  society  in  which  they  lived,  its  institutions, 
civil  and  military,  social  and  religious.  Since  they  were  mainly  employed, 
during  most  of  their  residence,  in  servile  tasks,  we  can  form  a  fairly  correct  idea 
of  their  life  and  circumstances  by  finding  out  what  the  nature  of  their  employ- 
ment was.  Fortimatcly  the  results  of  Egyptological  research  are  already  popu- 
larized, and  the  enterprising  student  need  be  at  no  loss  for  sources  of  informa- 
tion. Erman's  "Egypt"  brings  the  reader  into  the  midst  of  Egyptian  life  and 
society. 

Before  looking  at  the  subject  from  this  special  point  of  view,  it  will  be  well 
to  notice  a  general  matter  which  is  easily  overlooked  and  which  is  of  great 
apologetic  and  historical  importance.  We  should  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
Hebrews  during  their  settlement  in  Egypt  were  a  distinct  "people,"  not  a 
heterogeneous  gathering  of  families  or  family  groups  without  a  wider  organiza- 
tion. We  know  that  such  was  their  condition  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus ;  but  they 
must  have  been  such  long  before  their  departure  from  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs. 
Before  they  came  to  Egypt  at  all  the  direction  of  their  affairs  was  in  the  hands  of 
heads  of  families  who  stand  out  conspicuously  as  patriarchs.  But  we  observe 
that  when  Moses  came  to  give  them  freedom  their  leaders  were  "elders  of  the 
people. "  That  is  to  say,  in  the  earlier  period  they  formed  at  most  a  single  dan 
or  kinship,  while  in  the  days  before  the  Exodus  they  came  to  be  a  collection 
of  large  clans  or  tribes,  each  under  its  own  leader  and  chief  counselor.  Now 
what  the  Bible  implies  as  having  really  existed,  will  be  found  as  usual  to  have 
necessarily  been  the  case.  The  most  obvious  remark  to  be  made  on  the  subject 
is,  "  Why.  yes,  if  the  people  of  Israel  had  not  grown  to  be  a  people,  and  an  or- 
ganized people  at  that,  they  could  never  have  survived  the  hard  and  systematic 
oppression  inflicted  by  the  rulers  of  Egypt.  **  This  is  true,  and  the  question  has 
a  very  wide  and  instructive  aspect. 

We  have,  by  looking  into  the  conditions  a  little  further,  seen  how  the  Hebrews 
lived  and  how  they  kept  themselves  whole  and  separate.  Slavery  was  a  de- 
structive device  of  the  most  effective  kind.  It  has  often  been  reverted  to  in 
the  old  and  the  new  world  alike,  not  simply  for  the  gain  of  the  dominating  class 
or  race,  but  also  for  the  direct  purpose  of  breaking  up  tribal  or  national  bonds, 
and  so  putting  out  of  the  field  dangerous  or  suspected  civil  or  religious  rivals. 
This  was  not  at  first  the  aim  of  Egyptian  slavery.  It  was  bad  enough,  but  it 
did  not  directly  contemplate  the  separation  of  families  of  kins.  Whole  com- 
munities were  employed  to  do  work  on  an  extensive,  sometimes  on  a  colossal, 
scale,  and  what  the  enslaved  Hebrews  had  especially  to  do  was  to  further  by 
their  toil  the  imperial  administration.  It  will  be  remembered  that  they  were 
located  in  the  east  of  the  Delta— a  region  where  the  most  intense  political  and 
military  activity  prevailed   throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  Pharaohs. 
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It  was  the  borderland,  the  home  of  mixed  races,  of  foreign  immigrants,  of 
fugitives  from  the  desert,  of  outlawed  tribes  and  clans  of  restless,  troublesome 
Bedouins ;  and  it  was  also  the  chief  point  of  attack  from  the  side  of  the  more 
formidable  Asiatic  enemies  of  Egypt.  Here  was  the  place  of  the  most  important 
garrisons,  the  stations  of  local  governors,  the  seats  of  justice,  where  the  innumer- 
able disputes  of  boundary  and  property,  and  cases  of  trespass  and  blood-feud,  and 
the  like  inevitable  questions  of  judgment  and  appeal  were  heard  and  adjusted. 
To  supply  the  garrisons  with  food  and  clothing,  to  fit  out  armies  for  the  march, 
to  furnish  provision  for  princes,  governors,  and  civil  and  military  officers  of  vari- 
ous grades,  large  and  numerous  storehouses,  such  as  have  actually  been  found 
in  recent  excavations  on  the  site  of  Pithom,  were  required  at  the  different  sta- 
tions, besides  the  buildings  needed  for  the  residence  of  state  officials  great  and 
small.  Moreover,  tombs,  in  the  form  of  pyramids,  were  being  perpetually  erected 
for  the  repose  of  the  souls  and  bodies  of  kings  and  nobles  and  wealthy  citizens. 
To  buUd  and  repair  temples  for  the  gods  and  private  mansions  for  the  rich,  in- 
creased the  demand  for  slave  labor.  In  short,  the  institutions  and  business  of  the 
country  generally  utilized  to  the  full  the  skill  and  toil  of  Israel  in  its  Egyptian 
home.  To  the  work  inunediately  required  must  be  added  such  various  auxiliary 
processes  as  making  bricks,  irrigating  and  cultivating  the  royal  fields,  herding  the 
royal  cattle,  rearing  and  tending  the  horses  for  military  service.  In  times  of  war 
along  the  borders,  activity  was  redoubled  and  the  strain  of  service  was  made 
more  severe  than  ever. 

Now  such  employments  did  not  tend  so  much  directly  as  indirectly  to  break 
up  families  and  kindreds  and  destroy  the  precious  elements  of  future  nationality. 
The  indirect  results  were  the  crushing  out  of  ancestral  pride,  so  strong  among 
peoples  cradled  in  the  nomadic  life,  the  crippling  of  ambition  and  enterprise, 
the  deadening  of  the  wild  but  noble  sentiment  of  freedom,  that  is  perhaps  the 
worthiest  part  of  the  moral  heritage  of  huntsmen  and  shepherds.  The  families 
were  not  as  a  rule  broken  up,  for  we  read  that  they  had  houses  of  their  own,  and 
yet  their  homes  were  not  their  own,  as  were  the  tents  of  the  desert  or  the  watch- 
ing booths  of  the  pasture-grounds.  Nothing  was  really  their  own ;  and  the  hope 
of  Israel  was  well-nigh  extinguished  with  the  loss  of  individual  liberty.  So 
when  the  more  vigorous  repressive  measures  had  been  taken  against  them, 
which  marked  the  closing  period  of  the  **  oppression, "  the  promise  of  deliverance 
seemed  a  hollow  mockery,  and  **  they  hearkened  not  unto  Moses  for  anguish  of 
spirit  and  for  the  cruel  bondage."    Yet  they  survived  and  became  a  nation. 

But  apart  from  the  effects  of  slavery  influences  more  subtle  and  deadly  tended 
to  undermine  the  national  or  corporate  life.  Any  community  living  under  the 
shelter  of  another  community  superior  in  culture  and  physical  force  is  almost 
certain  to  be  disintegrated  and  to  disappear.  Such  was  Israel  in  Egypt.  The 
Hebrews  might  well  have  survived  as  nomads  outside  of  Egypt ;  but  within  its 
administrative  jurisdiction  how  could  it  resist  extinction?  How  were  the  seduc- 
tive influences  of  the  dominant  worship  offset?  What  counteracting  force  was 
there  to  the  prestige  and  omnipresence  of  the  gods  of  the  ruling  people?  What 
bond  was  there  to  foster  the  sense  of  brotherhood,  and  to  keep  alive  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  higher  destiny?  Mark  what  the  necessary  conditions  were.  The 
people  must  have  grown  in  numbers,  else  they  would  have  dwindled  away  under 
oppression.  Again,  they  must  have  made  their  organization  more  firm  and  bind- 
ing, else  they  would  have  disbanded  and  been  absorbed  in  detaO.  The  survival 
of  the  Hebrews  under  these  conditions  is  unique.  It  is  only  to  be  explained  by 
adding  another  condition.  They  must  have  observed  the  system  of  religious 
observances  which  they  brought  with  them  into  Egypt 
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TBUE  SBEATZnSSS.* 

Bt  Ret.  ALBXAin>ER  McLaben, 
D.D.  [Baptist],  Manchester, 
Ekoland. 

He  shall  be  great  in  the  sight  cf  (he  Lord, 
—Luke  i.  15. 

80  spake  the  angel  who  foretold  the 
birth  of  John  the  Baptist.  ''In  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  **— then  men  are  not 
on  a  dead  level  in  His  eyes.  Tho 
He  is  so  high  and  we  are  so  low,  the 
country  beneath  Him  that  He  looks 
down  upon  is  not  flattened  to  Him,  as  it 
is  to  us  from  an  elevation,  but  there  are 
greater  and  smaller  men  in  His  sight  too. 

No  epithet  is  more  misused  and  mis- 
applied than  that  of  **a  great  man.** 
It  is  flung  about  as  indiscriminately  as 
ribbons  and  orders  are  by  some  petty 
state.  Every  little  man  that  makes  a 
noise  for  a  while  gets  it  hung  round  his 
neck.  Think  what  a  set  they  are  that 
are  gathered  in  the  world's  Valhalla, 
and  honored  as  the  world's  great  men. 
The  mass  of  people  are  so  much  on  a 
level,  and  that  level  is  so  low,  that  an 
inch  above  the  average  looks  gigantic. 
But  the  tallest  blade  of  grass  gets 
mown  down  by  the  scythe,  and  withers 
as  quickly  as  the  rest  of  its  green  com- 
panions, and  goes  its  way  into  the 
oven  as  surely.  There  is  the  world's 
false  estimate  of  greatness,  and  there  is 
God's  estimate.  If  we  want  to  know 
what  the  elements  of  true  greatness  are, 
we  may  well  turn  to  the  life  of  this 
man,  of  whom  the  prophecy  went  be- 
fore him,  that  he  should  be  **  great  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord.  "  That  is  gold 
that  will  stand  the  test. 

We  may  remember,  too,  that  Jesus 
Christ,  looking  back  on  the  career  to 
which  the  angel  was  looking  forward, 
indorsed  the  prophecy,  and  declared 
that  it  had  become  a  fact,  and  that  **'  of 

•  We  are  Indebted  for  this  sermon  to  Tke 
Chrittian  dmmonwoMK 


them  that  were  bom  of  woman  thei« 
had  not  arisen  a  greater  than  John  the 
Baptist"  With  the  illumination  of 
His  eulogium  we  may  turn  to  this  life, 
then,  and  gather  some  lessons  for  our 
own  guidance. 

1.  First,  we  note  in  him  unwavering 
and  immovable  fimmess  and  courage. 

**  What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness for  to  see ;  a  reed  shaken  with  the 
wind?"  Nay  I  an  iron  pillar  that 
stood  firm  whatsoever  winds  blew 
against  it.  This,  as  I  take  it,  is  in 
some  true  sense  the  basis  of  all  moral 
greatness— that  a  man  should  have  a 
grip  which  can  not  be  loosened— like 
that  of  the  cuttlefish  with  all  its  ten- 
tacles round  its  prey— upon  the  truths 
that  dominate  his  being  and  make  him 
a  hero.  **  If  you  want  time  to  weep, " 
said  the  old  artist-poet,  **  there  must 
be  tears  in  your  own  eyes. "  If  you 
want  me  to  believe,  you  yourself  must 
be  aflame  with  conviction  which  has 
penetrated  to  the  very  marrow  of  your 
bones.  And  so,  as  I  take  it,  the  first  re- 
quisite either  for  power  upon  others,  or 
for  greatness,  in  a  man's  own  develop- 
ment of  character,  is  that  there  shall  be 
this  unwavering  firmness  of  grasp  of 
clearly  apprehended  truth,  and  un- 
flinching boldness  of  devotion  to  it 

I  need  not  remind  you  how  magnifi- 
cently, all  through  the  life  of  our 
typical  example,  this  quality  was 
stamped  upon  every  utterance  and 
every  act.  It  reached  its  climax,  no 
doubt,  in  his  bearding  Herod  and 
Herodias.  But  moral  characteristics 
do  not  reach  a  climax  unless  there  has 
been  much  underground  building  to 
bear  the  lofty  pinnacle.  And  no  man, 
when  great  occasions  come  to  him,  de- 
velops a  courage  and  an  imwavering 
confidence  which  are  strange  to  his 
habitual  life.  There  must  be  the  un- 
derground building;  and  there  most 
have  been  sianj  a  fighting  down  of 
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fears,  many  a  curbing  of  tremors,  msDy 
a  rebuke  of  hesitations  and  doubts  in 
the  gaunt,  desert-loving  prophet,  be- 
fore he  was  man  enough  to  stand  be- 
fore Herod  and  say,  *"  It  is  not  lawful 
for  thee  to  have  her. " 

No  doubt  there  is  much  to  be  laid  to 
the  account  of  temperament,  but  what- 
ever their  temperament  may  be,  the 
way  to  this  unwavering  courage  and 
firm,  clear  ring  of  indubitable  certainty 
is  open  to  every  Christian  man  and 
woman ;  and  it  is  their  own  fault,  their 
own  sin,  and  their  own  weakness,  if 
they  do  not  possess  these  qualities. 
Temperament  I  What  on  earth  is  the 
good  of  our  religion  if  it  is  not  to 
modify  and  govern  our  temperament? 
Has  a  man  a  right  to  Jib  on  one  side, 
and  give  up  the  attempt  to  clear  the 
fence  because  he  feels  Uiat  in  his  own 
natural  disposition  there  is  little  power 
to  take  the  leap?  Surely  not.  Jesus 
Christ  came  here  for  the  very  purpose 
of  making  our  weakness  strong,  and  if 
we  have  a  firm  hold  upon  Him,  then, 
in  the  measure  in  which  His  love  has 
permeated  our  whole  nature  will  be 
our  unwavering  courage,  and  out  of 
weakness  we  shall  be  made  strong. 

Of  course  the  highest  type  of  this  un- 
daunted boldness  and  unwavering 
firmness  of  conviction  is  not  in  John 
and  his  like.  He  presented  strength  in 
a  lower  form  than  did  the  Master  from 
whom  his  strength  came.  The  willow 
has  a  place  as  well  as  the  oak.  Firm- 
ness is  not  obstinacy;  courage  is  not 
rudeness.  It  is  possible  to  have  the 
iron  hand  in  the  velvet  glove,  not  of 
etiquette— observing  politeness,  but  of 
a  true  considerateness  and  gentleness. 
They  who  are  likest  Him  that  was 
** meek  and  lowly  in  heart**  are  surest 
to  possess  the  unflinching  resolve  which 
set  His  face  like  a  flint,  and  enabled 
Him  to  go  unhesitatingly  and  unrecal- 
citrant  to  the  Cross  itself. 

Do  not  let  us  forget,  either,  that 
John's  unwavering  firmness  wavered; 
that  over  the  clear  heaven  of  his  con- 
victions there  did  steal  a  cloud ;  that 
be  from    whom   no    violence   could 


wrench  his  faith,  felt  it  slipping  out 
of  his  grasp  when  his  muscles  were  re- 
lazed  in  the  dungeon ;  and  that  he  sent 
"from  the  prison" — which  was  the  ex- 
cuse for  the  message— to  ask  the  ques- 
tion, after  all,  "  Art  thou  he  that  should 
come?" 

Nor  let  us  forget  that  It  was  that 
very  moment  of  tremulousness  which 
Jesus  Christ  seized  in  order  to  pour  an 
unstinted  flood  of  praise  for  the  firmness 
of  his  convictions  on  the  wavering  head 
of  the  Forerunner.  So  if  we  feel  that 
the  the  needle  of  our  compass  points 
true  to  the  pole,  yet  when  the  compass 
frame  is  shaken  the  needle  sometimes 
vibrates  away  from  its  true  goal,  do  not 
let  us  be  cast  down,  but  believe  that  a 
merciful  allowance  is  made  for  human 
weakness.  This  man  was  great ;  first, 
because  he  had  such  dauntless  courage 
and  firmness  that  over  his  headless 
corpse  in  the  dungeon  at  Machaerus 
might  have  been  spoken  what  the 
Regent  Murray  said  over  John  Enoz*s 
cofl9n :  **Here  lies  one  that  never  feared 
the  face  of  man. " 

II.  Another  element  of  true  great- 
ness that  comes  nobly  out  in  the  life 
with  which  I  am  dealing  is  the  clear 
elevation  above  worldly  goods. 

That  was  the  second  point  that  our 
Lord's  eulogium  signalized.  **What 
went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  for  to 
see?  A  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment?" 
Ah  I  you  would  have  gone  to  a  palace 
if  you  had  wanted  to  see  that,  not  to 
the  reed -beds  of  Jordan.  As  we  all 
know,  in  his  life,  in  his  dress,  in  his 
food,  in  the  aims  that  he  set  before 
him,  he  rose  high  above  all  regard  for 
the  debasing  and  perishable  sweetnesses 
that  hold  of  fles^,  and  are  ended  in 
time.  He  lived  conspicuously  for  the 
Unseen.  His  asceticism  which  be-, 
longed  to  his  age,  was  not  the  highest 
type  of  the  virtue  which  it  expressed. 
As  I  have  said  about  his  courage,  so  I 
say  about  his  self -denial— Christ's  is  of 
a  higher  sort.  As  the  might  of  gen- 
tleness is  greater  than  the  might  of 
such  strength  as  John's,  so  the  asceti- 
cism of  John  is  lower  than  the  self-gov- 
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ernment  of  the  Man  t]\at  comes  eating 
and  drinking. 

But  while  that  is  true,  I  seek,  dear 
brethren,  to  urge  this  old  threadbare 
lesson,  always  needed,  never  needed 
more  than  amidst  the  senselessly  luxu- 
rious habits  of  this  generation,  needed 
in  fewer  places  more  than  in  a  great 
commercial  center  like  that  in  which 
we  live, — the  one  indispensable  element 
of  true  greatness  and  elevation  of  char- 
acter is  that  not  the  prophet  and  the 
preacher  alone,  but  every  one  of  us, 
should  live  high  above  these  tempta- 
tions of  gross  and  perishable  joys, 
should 

**8oom  delights  and  lire  laborious  days.** 

No  man  has  a  right  to  be  called 
''great"  if  his  aims  are  small.  And 
the  question  is,  not  as  modem  idolatry 
of  intellect,  or,  still  worse,  modem 
idolatry  of  success,  often  makes  it  out 
to  be.  Has  he  great  capacities?  or  Has 
he  won  great  prizes?  but,  Has  he 
greatly  used  himself  and  his  life?  If 
your  aims  are  small  you  will  never  be 
great;  and  if  your  highest  aims  are 
but  to  get  a  good  slice  of  this  world's 
pudding— no  matter  what  powers  Gk)d 
may  have  given  you  to  use,  you  are 
essentiaUy  a  small  man. 

I  remember  a  vigorous  and  contempt- 
uous illustration  of  St.  Bernard's— he 
likens  a  man  that  lives  for  these  perish- 
able delights  which  John  spumed,  to 
a  spider  spinning  a  web  out  of  his  own 
substance,  and  catching  in  it  nothing 
but  a  wretched  prey  of  poor  little  flies. 
Such  a  one  has  no  right  to  be  called  a 
great  man  surely.  Our  aims  rather  than 
our  capacity  determine  our  character, 
and  tliey  who  greatly  aspire  after  the 
greatest  things  within  the  reach  of 
men,  which  are  faith,  hope,  char- 
ity, and  who  for  the  sake  of  effecting 
these  aspirations  put  their  heels  upon 
the  head  of  the  serpent,  and  suppress 
the  animal  in  their  nature,  these  are  the 
men  "great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. " 

ni.  Another  element  of  tme  great- 
ness, taught  us  by  our  type,  is  fiery 
enthusiasm  for  righteousness. 


You  may  think  that  that  has  little  to 
do  with  greatness.  I  believe  it  has 
everything  to  do  with  it,  and  that  the 
difference  between  men  is  very  largely 
to  be  found  here,  whether  they  flame 
up  into  the  white  heat  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  things  that  are  right,  or  whether 
the  only  things  that  can  kindle  them 
inta  anything  like  eamestness  and  emo- 
tion are  the  poor  shabby  things  of  per- 
sonal advantage.  I  need  not  remind 
you  how,  all  through  John's  career, 
there  bumed  unflickering  and  undying 
that  steadfast  light;  how  he  brought 
to  the  service  of  the  plainest  teaching 
of  morality  a  fervor  of  passion  and  of 
zeal  almost  unexampled  and  magnifi- 
cent I  need  not  remind  you  how 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  laid  His  hand  upon 
this  characteristic  when  He  said  of  him 
""  he  was  a  light  kindled  and  shining.  ** 
But  1  would  lay  upon  all  our  hearts  the 
plain  practical  lesson  that  if  we  keep 
in  that  tepid  region  of  lukewarmness 
which  is  the  utmost  approach  to 
tropical  heat  that  moral  and  religious 
questions  are  capable  of  raising  in 
many  of  us,  good-by  to  all  chance  of 
being  **•  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. " 
We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  "bless- 
ings of  moderation, "  the  "dangers  of 
fanaticism, "  and  the  like.  I  venture  to 
think  that  the  last  thing  which  the 
moral  consciousness  of  England  wants 
to-day  is  a  refrigerator,  and  that  what 
it  needs  a  great  deal  more  than  that  is 
that  all  Christian  people  should  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  this  plain 
tmth— that  their  religion  has,  as  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  it,  "a  spirit  of 
buming, "  and  that  if  they  have  not 
been  baptized  in  fire  there  is  little 
reason  to  believe  that  they  have  been 
baptized  with  the  Holy  Qhost 

I  long  that  you  and  myself  may  be 
aflame  for  goodness :  may  be  enthusias- 
tic over  plain  morality ;  and  may  show 
that  we  are  so,  by  our  daily  life,  by  our 
rebuking  the  opposite,  if  need  be,  even 
if  it  took  us  into  Herod's  chamber  and 
made  Herodias  our  enemy  for  life. 

lY.  Lastly,  observe  the  final  ele- 
ment of  greatness  in  this  man— absolute 
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humility  of  self-abnegation  before 
Jesus  Christ 

There  is  nothing  that  I  know  in  biog- 
raphy anywhere  more  beautiful,  more 
striking,  than  the  contrast  between  the 
two  halves  of  the  character  and  de- 
meanor of  the  Baptist;  how,  on  the 
one  side,  he  fronts  all  men  undaunted 
and  recognizes  no  superior,  and  how 
neither  threats  nor  flatteries  nor  any- 
thing else  will  tempt  him  to  step  one 
inch  beyond  the  limitations  of  which 
he  is  aware,  nor  to  abate  one  inch  of 
the  claims  which  he  urges ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  like  some  tall  cedar, 
touched  by  the  lightning's  hand,  he 
falls  prone  before  Jesus  Christ  and 
says,  ''He  must  increase,  and  I  must 
decrease. **  ''A  man  can  receive  noth- 
ing except  it  be  given  him  of  God. " 
He  is  all  boldness  on  one  side :  all  sub- 
mission and  dependence  on  the  other. 

You  remember  how,  in  the  face  of 
many  temptations,  this  attitude  was 
maintained.  The  very  message  which 
he  had  to  carry  was  full  of  temptations 
to  a  self-seeking  man  to  assert  himself. 
You  remember  the  almost  rough  "  No ! " 
with  which,  reiteratedly,  he  met  the 
suggestions  of  the  deputation  from 
Jerusalem,  that  sought  to  induce  him 
to  say  that  he  was  more  than  he  knew 
himself  to  be,  and  how  he  stuck  by 
that  infinitely  humble  and  beautiful 
saying.  ** I  am  the  voice"— That  is  all. 
You  remember  how  the  whole  nation 
was  in  a  kind  of  conspiracy  to  tempt 
him  to  assert  himself,  and  was  ready  to 
break  into  a  flame  if  he  had  dropped  a 
spark,  for  ''all  men  were  musing  in 
their  heart  whether  he  was  the  Christ 
or  not, "  and  all  the  lawless  and  restless 
elements  would  have  been  only  too  glad 
to  gather  round  him  if  he  had  declared 
himself  the  Messiah.  Remember  how 
his  own  disciples  came  to  him,  and 
tried  to  play  upon  his  jealousy,  and  to 
induce  him  to  assert  himself.  **  Master! 
He  whom  thou  didst  baptize,  ^  and  so 
didst  give  Him  the  first  credentials  that 
sent  men  on  His  course,  has  outstripped 
thee,  and  **  all  men  are  coming  to  Him. " 
And  you  remember  the  lovely  answer 


that  opened  such  depths  of  imezpected 
tenderness  in  the  rough  nature :  ^  He 
that  hath  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom : 
The  friend  of  the  bridegroom  heareth 
the  voice;  and  that  is  enough  to  fill 
my  cup  with  joy  to  the  very  brim. " 

And  what  conceptions  of  Jesus  Christ 
had  John  that  he  thus  bowed  his  lofty 
crest  before  Him,  and  softened  his  heart 
into  submission  almost  abject?  He 
knew  Him  to  be  the  coming  Judge, 
with  the  fan  in  his  hand,  who  could 
baptize  with  fire,  and  he  knew  Him  to 
be  '^the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world. "  Therefore 
he  fell  before  Him. 

Brethren  1  we  shall  not  be  "great  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord"  unless  we  copy 
that  example  of  utter  self-abnegation 
before  Jesus  Christ.  Thomas  ft  Eempis 
says  somewhere,  ''He  is  truly  great 
who  is  small  in  his  own  sight  and 
thinks  nothing  of  the  giddy  heights  of 
worldly  honor. "  You  and  I  know  far 
more  of  Jesus  Christ  than  John  the 
Baptist  did.  Do  we  bow  ourselves 
before  him  as  he  did?  The  Source 
from  which  he  drew  his  greatness  is 
open  to  us  all. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  recognition  of 
the  Lamb  of  God  that  takes  away  the 
world's  sin,  and  with  it  ours.  Let  the 
thought  of  what  he  is,  and  what  he  has 
done  for  us,  bow  us  in  unfeigned  sub- 
mission. Let  it  shatter  all  dreams  of 
our  own  Importance,  or  our  own  desert. 
The  vision  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  it 
only,  will  crush  in  our  hearts  the  ser- 
pent's eggs  of  self-esteem  and  self- 
regard. 

Then  let  our  closeness  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  our  experience  of  His 
power,  kindle  in  us  the  fiery  enthu- 
siasm with  which  He  baptizes  all  His 
true  servants,  and  let  it,  because  we 
know  the  sweetnesses  that  excel,  de- 
prive us  of  all  liability  to  be  tempted 
away  by  the  vulgar  and  coarse  delights 
of  earth  and  of  sense.  Let  us  keep  our- 
selves clear  of  the  babble  that  is  round 
about  us.  and  be  strong  because  we 
grasp  Christ's  hand. 

I  have  been  speaking  this  morning 
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about  DO  characteristic  which  may  not 
be  attained  by  any  man,  woman,  or 
child  among  us.  '^The  least  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven ''may  be  greater 
than  he.  It  is  a  poor  ambition  to  seek 
to  be  called  **  great. "  It  is  a  noble  de- 
sire to  be  **  great  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord."  And  if  we  will  keep  ourselves 
close  to  Jesus  Christ  that  will  be  at- 
tained. It  will  matter  very  little  what 
men  think  of  us  if  at  last  we  have 
praise  from  the  lips  of  Him  who  poured 
such  praise  on  His  servant.  We  may, 
if  we  will.  And  then  it  will  not  hurt 
us  tho  our  names  on  earth  be  dark,  and 
our  memories  perish  from  among  men. 
**  Of  so  much  fame  in  Heaven  expect 
thy  meed. " 


TEE    LAW,    ITS  PLAGE    AND 
POWEB. 

By  Rev.  John  Enox  Wbight,  B.D., 
[Canadian  Prbsbttbrian],  Spall- 

UHCHEBN,  BbTIISH  COLUMBIA,  CaN. 

Remember  ye  the  law  cf  Motes  my  servant 
which  I  commanded  unto  him  in  Ebreb. 
— Malachi  iv.  4. 

In  our  text,  Malachi,  the  last  of  the 
Old -Testament  prophets,  shows  that 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  necessarily  in- 
volves reverential  regard  for  His  law. 
This  law  is  described  as  that  which 
was  given  to  Moses  in  Horeb,  and  the 
charge  is  given:  ** Remember  ye  the 
law." 

These  words  seal  up  the  Old-Testa- 
ment revelation.  They  inform  the 
Jews  of  their  glorious  privilege  and 
solemn  responsibility,  but  they  have 
also  a  wider  and  more  enduring  refer- 
ence. The  Old-Testament  Scriptures- 
given  first  to  the  Jews— were  to  become 
the  possession  of  all  nations  in  all  ages. 
They  are  always  and  to  all  **  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
for  instruction  in  righteousness. "  In 
these  words  of  His  servant,Malachi,Qod 
hangs  the  key  beside  the  lock— declar- 
ing that  the  special  province  of  the  first 
great  volume  of  the  divine  revelation 
was  to  show  the  nature  and  necessity  of 


law,— its  place  and  power  in  God's 
government  of  the  universe,  and  espe- 
cially in  His  dealings  with  the  chOdren 
of  men,  and  its  determining  influence 
upon  the  character,  conduct,  condition, 
and  destiny  of  men.  Our  text  expresses 
a  necessary,  universal,  and  perpetual 
obligation :  "  Remember  ye  the  law  of 
Moses  my  servant  which  I  commanded 
unto  him  in  Horeb. " 

In  very  many  minds  there  are  very 
hazy  notions  in  reference  to  the  relation 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  of 
the  Mosaic  to  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, of  the  law  to  the  GospeL  Some 
people  seem  to  think  that  with  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  the  whole  previous  revela- 
tion was  robbed  of  authority  and  that  all 
obligation  to  it  ceased,  and  that  there- 
fore the  Old  Testament  is  now  useful 
only  for  showing  imperfect  stages  of 
revelation  which  were  to  a  large  extent 
contradictory  to  the  full  teachings  of 
the  Gospel.  These  people  are  fond  of 
contrasting  law  and  grace,  obedience 
and  faith,  Moses  and  Christ.  They 
speak  as  if  God  had  changed  His 
character,  lowered  His  standards,  and 
modified  some  of  the  principles  of  His 
government.  Surely,  brethren,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
have  clear  and  correct  views  in  refer- 
ence to  this  matter.  It  is  quite  true 
that  there  are  statements  in  the  New 
Testament  which  indicate  that  some  old 
things  had  passed  away,  and  that  some 
new  things  had  come.  There  is  a  sense 
in  which  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel  is 
in  contrast  to  that  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— not,  however,  the  contrast  of 
contradiction,  but  rather  of  fuller  and 
clearer  development.  He  Himself  said 
plainly :  **  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to 
destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets :  I  am 
not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  Fot 
verily  I  say  unto  you,  Till  heaven  and 
earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in 
no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be 
fulfilled." 

We  must  remember  that  the  term 
•*  law  of  Moses"  is  used  in  two  senses— 
the  one  covering  the  whole  Mosaic 
legislation,   the  other  having  special 
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reference  to  what  are  called  the  ^  Ten 
Commandments. "  There  were  things 
in  the  legislation  of  Moses  which  were 
purely  civil— which  could  apply  only 
to  the  Jews  as  a  nation.  There  were 
other  things  which  were  ceremonial — 
belonging  to  a  dispensation  which  was 
symbolical,  typical,  and  preparatory. 
All  these  things,  national  and  cere- 
monial, passed  away  with  the  dawn  of 
the  new  dispensation,  which  was  to 
gather  in  all  nations,  and  of  which  the 
worship  was  to  be  free  and  spiritual 
rather  than  stereotyped  and  formal. 

But  there  was  one  part  of  the  revela- 
tion given  by  Moses — and  this  the  cen- 
tral and  most  important  part — called 
distinctively  **  the  law, "  the  moral  law, 
the  ten  commandments,  which  is  of 
universal  and  perpetual  obligation.  It 
is  to  this  that  Malachi  especially  refers 
here,  and  thus  his  words  apply  to  all 
men  of  our  race — **  Remember  ye  the 
law." 

We  all  are  familiar  with  the  words 
of  the  moral  law.  We  find  them,  as 
they  were  given  upon  Sinai,  in  the  20th 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Exodus.  They 
cover  the  whole  range  of  human 
thought  and  activity— describing  our 
duty  toward  God  and  toward  our  fel- 
low-men under  Him.  Let  us  give  our 
attention  for  a  little  to  the  character, 
origin,  authority,  place,  power,  and 
ultimate  issue  of  the  law. 

/.  The  law  is  a  glorious  revelation  of 
the  character  and  wiU  of  Ood, 

God  is  the  Creator  and  Govenior  of 
the  universe.  He  hath  made  all  beings 
and  things  by  His  almighty  power. 
He  governs  them  according  to  His  own 
infinite  wisdom.  His  dominion  is  ab- 
solute, but  He  deals  with  the  creatures 
of  His  hand  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  which  He  has  given  them. 
Over  material  things  and  irrational 
creatures  His  control  is  a  matter  of 
forceful  operation  ;  but  over  all  orders 
of  rational,  responsible  beings  His  con- 
trol is  a  moral  government.  This 
renders  an  intelligible  revelation  neces- 
sary.    God  is  Himself  a  Personal  In- 


telligence possessed  of  all  moral  excel- 
lencies in  absolute  perfection.  His 
moral  nature  is  at  once  the  source  and 
the  standard  of  all  purity  and  beauty. 
He  is  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable 
in  His  being  and  in  all  His  attributes. 
He  is  glorious  in  holiness,  unerring  in 
justice,  and  changeless  in  truth.  He  is 
supreme  in  authority  and  omnipotent 
in  power.  He  is  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting  the  same.  His  revelation 
of  His  own  character  and  will  can  never 
contradict  itself.  The  moral  law  re- 
veals Him  as  the  Just  and  holy  God 
pointing  out  the  way  of  duty  and  de- 
manding obedience.  This  law  is  per- 
fect. It  has  not  one  word  too  much  or 
too  little.  It  reveals  God's  character, 
declares  His  will,  and  discloses  the  fun- 
damental, unalterable  principles  of  His 
moral  government.  It  is  holy  as  God 
is  holy,  just  as  He  is  just,  spiritual  as 
He  is  spiritual,  and  so  it  is  immutable 
as  He  is  immutable.  So  long  as  God  is 
moral  Governor  of  the  universe,  and 
that  is  forever,  the  moral  law  is  a  per- 
fect portrait  of  His  character,  and  a 
faultless  revelation  of  His  will. 

11.  The  law  is  suited  to  the  nature  of 
man  and  is  fitted  to  secure  his  highest  • 
development  amd  happiness, 

Man  is  a  moral,  responsible  being, 
who  was  created  in  the  image,  and  in- 
tended for  the  service  and  glory,  of  God. 

1.  Likeness  to  the  divine  character  is 
essential  to  man's  true  development. 
We  feel  sure  that  in  creating  man  God 
intended  that  he  should  abide  in  favor 
and  fellowship,  and  through  a  course 
of  obedience  and  service  advance 
steadily  to  heights  of  honor  and  priv- 
ilege.  But  sin  entered  into  the  world 
and  death  by  sin.  Man,  led  astray  by 
the  suggestions  of  the  adversary,  re- 
sisted  the  restraints  of  moral  govern- 
ment. Sin  marred  the  divine  image  in 
man,  and  so  deformed  and  defiled  his 
character,  weakened  his  powers,  and 
turned  him  away  from  the  path  of 
righteousness  and  truth.  Man,  instead 
of  developing  gloryward  in  the  imita- 
tion of  the  divine  perfections  and  in 
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obedience  to  the  divine  will,  came 
under  the  deadening,  degrading,  de- 
stroying force  of  the  carnal  mind  and 
evil  heart  of  unbelief,  departing  from 
the  living  God.  The  moral  law  reveal- 
ing the  purity  and  beauty  of  God  or 
declaring  His  holy  and  righteous  will 
sets  before  men  the  original  pattern 
of  their  own  character  and  the  standard 
of  their  intended  development. 

2.  Thus  we  may  say  also  that  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  God  is  the  necessary 
justification  of  man's  existence.  The 
holy  and  righteous  God  could  not 
create  a  race  of  rebels  intending  that 
they  should  exist  to  be  disloyal  and 
disobedient.  God  made  man  upright 
and  pure  and  endowed  him  richly  so 
that  he  might  honor,  obey,  and  serve. 
Sin  defied  God's  authority,  enslaved 
His  creatures,  set  at  naught  His  will, 
and  interfered  with  His  plans.  Man, 
coming  under  the  power  of  sin,  through 
rebellion  and  disobedience  forfeited  his 
right  to  existence  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  among  His  creatures.  Thus,  with 
the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world  came 
the  sentence  and  power  of  death.  The 
law  declaring  man's  duty,  justifies  his 
divine  sentence  of  condemnation  and 
death  upon  transgressors. 

8.  Still  more,  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  harmony  with  the  will  of  God  is 
essential  to  man's  happiness.  In  a 
sense  higher  and  deeper  than  perhaps 
any  of  us  has  ever  come  to  understand 
it  is  true  that  the  whole  law  was  made 
for  man.  Every  one  of  its  precepts 
aims  at  the  benefit  and  happiness  of 
man,  as  well  as  at  the  honor  and  glory 
of  God.  Holiness  and  happiness  are 
in  their  very  nature  closely  and  in- 
separably linked  together.  Sin,  which 
is  "'  any  want  of  conformity  unto  or 
transgression  of  the  law  of  God, "  is 
the  cause  of  all  the  misery  in  the  uni- 
verse. "  Mankind,  by  the  fall,  lost  com- 
munion with  God,  came  under  wrath 
and  curse,  and  were  made  liable  to  all 
miseries  in  this  life,  to  death  itself, 
and  to  the  pains  of  hell  forever. "  The 
law  points  the  way  to  happiness  by  in- 
sisting upon  obedience.     Man's  own 


conscience,  **  the  moral  sense, "  consents 
unto  the  law  that  it  is  good. 

Thus  we  say  that  the  law  which  re- 
veals God's  character  and  will  is  suited 
to  man's  nature  and  is  fitted  to  secure 
his  highest  development  and  happiness. 

m.  The  law  came  st/raight  from  Qod 
toman. 

Man  was  not  left  to  discover  or  reason 
it  out  for  himself.  The  law  is  not  a 
constitution  agreed  upon  among  men 
for  self-government.  It  came  direct 
from  the  Moral  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verse, in  such  form  and  by  such  means, 
that  it  is  impossible  either  to  mistake 
its  meaning  or  to  question  its  authority. 
€Jod  wrought  it  into  man's  very  being 
at  the  creation.  The  breath  breathed 
into  man's  nostrils,  by  which  he  was 
made  a  living  soul,  was  the  breath  of 
moral  purity  and  beauty,  and  it  gave  a 
moral  nature  and  a  sense  of  moral  ob- 
ligation. Man  always  bears  the  mark 
and  echoes  the  voice  of  his  Creator. 
Indeed  so  essential  and  indestructible 
an  element  of  man's  make-up  Was  the 
moral  law  that,  notwithstanding  the 
ruin  and  corruption  and  degradation  of 
sin,  it  is  true  of  man  everywhere  and 
always  that  he  has  the  law  written 
in  his  heart  and  that  his  conscience 
bears  witness,  his  thoughts  the  mean- 
while accusing  or  else  excusing  one 
another. 

This  same  law  was  given  of  God  to 
Moses  in  Horeb.  The  Lord,  manifest- 
ing His  presence  upon  the  mount  in 
thick  darkness,  lightnings,  clouds,  and 
fire,  first  uttered  the  ten  command- 
ments with  an  audible  voice  unto  all 
the  people  of  Israel ;  and  then,  having 
written  them  with  His  own  finger  upon 
two  slabs  of  stone,  delivered  them  in 
this  form  to  His  servant.  Moses  did 
not  compose  this  law,  he  did  not  even 
write  it  at  the  dictation  of  God.  God 
Himself  spake  it  and  wrote  it,  and 
gave  it  to  Moses  in  a  complete,  durable 
form.  It  was  no  new  law,  but  the 
original  law  of  creation  and  conscience. 
In  its  promulgation  at  Horeb  the  di- 
vine law  was  set  upon  the  candlestick 
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of  human  language  that  it  might  give 
light  to  all  dwelling  upon  the  earth. 

Throughout  all  the  Scriptures  it  is  de- 
clared that  God  was  the  author  of  the 
moral  law,  and  that  He  has  the  right  to 
demand  and  the  power  to  enforce  obe- 
dience. God  says  to  us  here,  **  Remem  - 
ber  ye  the  law  of  Moses  my  servant 
which  I  commanded  unto  him  in 
Horeb. " 

IV.  The  law  is  enforced  by  the  most 
potoetfiU  sanctions. 

To  it  are  attached  promises  of  bless- 
ing and  reward,  and  threatenings  of 
curse  and  punishment.  In  the  very 
terms  of  the  law  itself  we  find  a  mut- 
tering of  wrath  against  disobedience, 
which  sinks  into  a  sweet  whisper  of 
mercy  and  favor  toward  those  who  love 
and  fear  the  Lord—**  I  the  Lord  thy 
God  am  a  Jealous  God,  visiting  the  in- 
iquity of  the  fathers  upon  the  children 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation 
of  them  that  hate  me,  and  showing 
mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love 
me  and  keep  my  commandments. "  The 
rewards  of  obedience  are  great,  pre- 
cious, and  sure.  The  punishments  of 
transgression  are  severe,  terrible,  and 
certain.  These  rewards  and  punish- 
ments are  both  temporal  and  eternal. 
Both  have  had  their  testimony  all  along 
the  past  history  of  the  world.  Nations 
and  men  have  prospered  and  flourished, 
or  have  met  with  suffering,  disaster,  and 
ruin  according  to  their  estimate  and 
treatment  of  the  moral  law.  The  sanc- 
tions of  the  law  are  powerful  because 
they  come  from  the  hand  of  Him  who 
is  omniscient  in  wisdom,  righteous  in 
j  udgment,  and  omnipotent  in  might.  O 
doubt  it  not,  my  brother,  Qod  is  exceed- 
ing Jealous  for  the  honor  of  His  law ! 

V.  But  observe  again,  t?ie  law  has  neces- 
sary, universal,  and  perpetual  atUhority, 

1.  Necessary.  Man's  obligation  to 
keep  the  law  does  not  depend  upon  his 
own  profession  or  resolution.  Some 
people  excuse  themselves  in  reference 
to  a  certain  looseness  of  conduct  by 
saying  that  they  make  no  profession  of 


religion,  or  that  they  have  very  liberal 
views.  They  say  that  it  is  quite  proper 
and  necessary  that  professing  Chris- 
tians should  recognize  the  authority 
of  the  law,  but  they  contend  that  every 
man  has  the  right  to  judge  for  himself. 
Brethren,  this  is  all  wrong;  no  man 
has  the  right  to  set  his  judgment,  or 
opinion,  or  prejudice,  or  wilfulness 
against  the  plain,  positive  precepts  of 
the  divine  law.  *  The  authority  of  the 
law  is  due  to  its  divine  authorship. 
Obligation  to  it  depends  upon  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  and  upon  his  ne- 
cessary relations  to  God.  Between 
God,  the  Moral  Governor,  and  man — an 
intelligent,  responsible,  moral  creat- 
ure—there is  necessarily  the  moral  law. 
It  must  be  so ;  it  is  so. 

2.  Thus  it  must  be  evident  that  ob- 
ligation to  the  moral  law  is  imiversal. 
Wherever  you  find  the  moral  faculty, 
the  moral  law  has  authority ;  there  is 
no  man  without  the  moral  faculty, 
therefore  all  men  are  under  obligation 
to  the  law. 

3.  Thus  also  the  authority  of  the  law 
is  perpetual.  God  can  not  change.  His 
government  over  all  rational,  responsi- 
ble creatures  must  always  be  moral 
government.  The  law  is  a  perfect,  ab- 
solute, unalterable  standard  for  all  men 
in  all  ages.  It  is  the  pure,  changeless 
word  of  God  which  liveth  and  abideth 
forever. 

VL  But  observe  further,  tTielaw  is  the 
basis  and  shall  be  the  crown  and  glory  of 
the  Gospel. 

Brethren,  this  may  seem  a  strange 
statement,  but  I  hope  to  make  it  clear  to 
you  and  to  convince  you  of  its  truthful- 
ness. The  Gospel  did  not  destroy  the 
law.  It  did  not  lower  its  standards. 
It  was  not  intended  as  an  apology  for 
its  severity.  The  Gospel  honors  and 
magnifies  the  law,  declaring  that  it  is 
holy,  just,  and  good.  Owing  to  the 
corruption  and  weakness  of  man  the  law 
had  been  broken  and  dishonored,  so 
that  that  which  was  ordained  unto  life 
became  a  minister  of  death,  a  revealer 
of  guilt,  a  witness  of  condemnation. 
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There  were  some  things  which  the  law 
could  not  do— not  because  of  any 
weakness  or  imperfection  in  itself,  but 
because  of  the  fallen,  corrupt  condition 
of  human  nature.  The  law  could  not 
pardon  a  transgression,  therefore  it 
could  not  give  life  and  salvation  to 
guilty  sinners. 

It  gave  the  knowledge  of  sin,  meas- 
ured the  extent  of  man's  weakness  and 
the  depth  of  his  fall— thus  it  prepared 
for  the  exhibition  of  pardoning  mercy 
and  saving  grace  by  showing  the  ne- 
cessity for  it. 

Then  again  the  law  determined  the 
plan  of  salvation  and  the  provisions 
necessary  so  that  in  the  exercise  of 
mercy  the  divine  righteousness  might 
be  preserved  and  declared,  so  that  God 
might  be  just  in  justifying  every  one 
that  believeth.  The  law  must  be 
magnified  and  satisfied,  man's  guilt 
must  be  taken  away,  and  his  debt  paid ; 
so  it  was  necessary  that  the  Lawgiver 
Himself  should  come  and  in  the  nature 
of  man,  as  his  surety  and  ransom,  fulfil 
all  righteousness  and  put  away  sin  by 
the  sacrifice  of  Himself.  The  absolute 
immutable  perfection  of  the  law  ren- 
dered Calvary  necessary  in  the  scheme 
of  human  redemption.  It  is  here  that 
mercy  and  truth  meet  together,  that 
righteousness  and  peace  kiss  each  other. 

Still  further,  the  condition  of  pardon 
and  salvation  under  the  Gospel— which 
is  faith — is  determined  by  the  law. 
What  is  faith  but  the  recognition  and 
acceptance  of  the  truth  that  Christ  in 
our  behalf  made  a  full  satisfaction  to 
the  law  and  took  away  our  guilt  and 
cancelled  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself?  Our  faith 
must  look  up  through  Christ  to  the 
holiness  and  justice  of  God,  of  which 
the  law  was  the  expression,  for  justi- 
fication and  peace.  This  is  what  Paul 
means  when  he  says:  ''Do  we  then 
make  void  the  law  through  faith  ?  God 
forbid ;  yea,  we  establish  the  law. " 
Thus  we  must  see  that  the  law  is  the 
basis  of  the  Gospel — determining  its 
plan,  and  provisions,  and  conditions  of 
salvation. 


But  there  is  more  to  be  told. 
Through  Christ  Jesus  come  the  re- 
newal of  man's  nature  and  the  gift  of 
life  and  power,  so  that  men  who  were 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  under 
the  carnal  mind,  and  led  captive  by 
the  devil  at  his  will,  are  caused  to  love 
and  delight  in,  and  are  enabled  to  obey, 
the  law.  Thus  we  read :  **  What  the 
law  could  not  do  in  that  it  was  weak 
through  the  flesh— God  sending  his 
own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh 
and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the- flesh ; 
that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might 
be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after 
the  flesh  but  after  the  spirit."  The 
weakness  and  imperfection  were  not  in 
the  law  itself— but  altogether  in  man. 
In  saving  man  from  guilt  and  penalty 
and  restoring  him  to  righteousness 
and  favor,  God  stamps  again  His  own 
image  upon  His  creature  and  gives  a 
new  communication  of  His  own  nature, 
and  a  fresh  infusion  of  His  Spirit— so 
that  man  may  go  forward  again  in  the 
original  line  of  development  and  rise  to 
honor,  reward,  and  happiness  by  obedi- 
ence and  service  according  to  the  high, 
pure  standard  of  the  moral  law. 

The  law  is  always  the  same.  The 
motives  to  obedience  are  higher  and  the 
power  stronger  because  of  full  satis- 
faction and  reconciliation,  and  the  free 
gift  of  life  and  salvation  through  the 
redemption  of  Christ.  Through  love 
and  gratitude  we  obey  and  serve  and 
follow,  and  seek  to  prove  what  is  the 
good  and  acceptable  and  perfect  will 
of  God  our  Father. 

Delighting  in  the  free  divine  mercy 
which  pitied  us  in  our  low  and  lost 
condition,  which  took  us  from  the  hor- 
rible pit  and  miry  clay,  which  called 
us  from  darkness  to  light,  from  banish- 
ment to  favor  and  fellowship,  from  guilt 
to  pardon,  from  penalty  to  reward  and 
blessing,  we  become  followers  of  (Jod 
as  dear  children,  and  put  on  the  new 
man  which  after  God  is  renewed  day 
by  day  in  knowledge,  righteousness, 
and  true  holiness. 

The  crown  and  glory  of  the  Gospel 
come  to  each  man  when  the  law  of 
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Gk)d  is  enthroned  in  his  heart  and 
manifested  in  his  life  and  conduct. 

It  is  said  that  in  ancient  times  some 
laws  were  put  into  verse  so  that  the 
people  might  learn  to  sing  them. 
Brethren,  through  the  grace  and  Spirit 
of  Christ,  God's  law  becomes  poetry  to 
us  and  His  statutes  a  song.  The  law 
and  the  Gospel  shall  rejoice  and  reign 
together  when  the  sons  of  God,  forever 
victorious  over  weakness  and  sin,  shall 
sing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb 
in  the  heavenly  mansions  of  their 
Father. 

Oh,  surely,  brethren,  we  can  not  give 
too  earnest  heed  to  these  words  of  the 
prophet :  **  Remember  ye  the  law  1 " 


ABE  TOU  aBISTLE  OB  BONE? 

By  Rev.  William  Birch,  D.D. 
[Baptist  Union,  Ceremonies  Op- 
tional], Christchurch,  New  Zea- 
land. 

lam  this  day  weak,  tho  anmnted  king, — 

%  Sam.  iii.  89. 
lean  do  all  things  through  Christ  which 

strengtheneth  me,  ^Thi],  iv.  13. 

Tho  David  had  been  anointed  as 
king  over  the  twelve  tribes,  for  seven 
years  he  reigned  only  in  Judah,  his 
chief  captain  being  the  famous  Joab. 
The  House  of  Israel  enthroned  Saul's 
son,  his  chief  captain  being  Abner, 
who,  in  what  for  those  days  was  a 
Justifiable  fight,  happened  to  kill  the 
brother  of  Joab.  Soon  afterward, 
during  the  absence  of  Joab,  Abner  went 
to  Hebron,  and  arranged  for  Israel  to 
join  with  Judah  under  David  as  king 
of  the  united  tribes.  Returning  later 
on  the  same  day,  instead  of  rejoicing. 
Joab,  who  thought  more  of  himself 
than  of  his  country,  angrily  ex- 
claimed:  "This  Abner  conspires  in 
this  matter  to  go  above  me,  and  as,  in 
law,  I  have  the  right  to  slay  him  for 
slaying  my  brother,  I  will  cunningly 
get  rid  of  him.  "  Accordingly  he  sent 
messengers  after  Abner,  saying,  "Re- 
turn to  Hebron ;  the  king  desires 
further  speech  with  thee. "    As  Hebron 


was  a  city  of  refuge,  Joab  waited  out- 
side the  gate,  under  pretense  of  speak- 
ing to  Abner  before  he  went  to  the  king, 
and  treacherously  stabbed  him. 

Had  David  sent  a  troop  of  soldiers  to 
bring  Joab  to  justice,  the  nation  would 
have  admired  his  moral  courage  and 
supported  him,  but,  giving  way  to 
cowardice,  he  exclaimed,  "I  am  this 
day  weak,  tho  anointed  king !"  David 
not  only  missed  the  opportunity  of 
teaching  the  world  to  abhor  treachery, 
but  from  that  day  the  backbone,  which 
had  made  him  fearless  in  the  presence 
of  Goliath,  weakened  to  gristle  and 
the  rock  in  his  character  crumbled  to 
sand. 

Joseph  and  Joshua  were  nobler  men. 
In  glorious  prosperity  their  humility 
before  God  became  sweeter  and  their 
courage  before  men  grew  stronger. 
Paul  was  also  the  embodiment  of 
sanctified  pluck.  When  told  that  if  he 
persisted  in  going  to  Jerusalem  afiSio- 
tions  and  imprisonment  awaited  him  in 
every  city,  with  humble  heroism  the 
apostle  replied,  "None  of  these  things 
move  me  I "  And  in  the  face  of  grie- 
vous trials  and  wearying  pain,  he  cheer- 
fully exclaimed,  "  I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  which  strengtheneth 
mel** 

I.— What  Causes  Bone  to  Become 
Gristle  ? 

1.  Not  Believing  in  a  Tangible  God. — 
Observe  this  boy  sitting  on  the  top  rail 
of  the  gate.  "  My  boy.  it  is  growing 
dark ;  time  for  bed ;  why  do  you  sit 
there  holding  up  your  hands?"  "Oh, 
you  know, "  he  replies,  "  I  am  holding 
on  to  half  a  mile  of  string ;  ray  kite  is 
at  the  other  end  up  there  in  the  sky.  ^ 
We  look  up,  shake  our  head,  and  say, 
"We  see  no  kite  I  how  do  you  know?" 
With  a  laugh  the  boy  cries,  "  If  you 
come  alongside  me,  and  hold  the  string, 
you  will  feel  it  pull. " 

To  know  the  invisible  God,  we  must 
take  hold  of  the  string  of  faith,  and  in 
response  we  obtain  consciousness  for 
Him.  As  the  mortal  brain  reasons  only 
through  material  things,  I  can  not  Bci- 
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entificaUy  prove  that  God  is  in  felt 
touch  with  the  human  inner  self,  but, 
through  faith,  I  Icmm  that  I  am  in 
communion  with  invisible  realities. 
God  is  not  only  at  the  back  of  gravita- 
tion and  growth,  but  of  truth  and 
righteousness;  and  as  faith  in  the 
former  enables  us  to  build  houses  and 
produce  food,  so  faith  in  God  produces 
godliness  in  character.  Some  of  our 
clever  men  who  say  they  do  not  believe 
in  a  tangible  God,  and  suppose  that 
death  is  personal  extinction,  are  weak 
in  goodness  and  injurious  in  efforts  to 
benefit  the  world,  while  they  are  too 
often  ungracious  at  home  and  cowardly 
in  the  presence  of  sudden  death  abroad. 

2.  Prqfemng  Religion  but  not  Beeom- 
ing  Religious. — To  put  off  the  devil's 
regimentals  and  not  put  on  the  armor 
of  God,  makes  a  fool  of  one's  self. 
Such  a  man  whitewashes  his  public 
manners  and  on  his  professional  sign- 
board paints,  in  gilded  letters,  **Iam 
now  a  true  Christian. "  Several  demons 
who  want  a  human  body  in  which  to 
sin  are  struck  with  his  nice  appearance 
and  hesitate  when  they  observe  the 
grand  sign-board;  but  not  seeing  the 
divine  mark  in  his  face— only  an  imita- 
tion of  it— they  watch  his  secret  ways, 
which  reveal  him  as  a  gristle  Christian. 
Then,  as  there  is  no  Christ  within,  they 
enter;  and  that  "pious,  respectable 
man"  puts  on  more  form,  and  works 
at  religious  bazars  and  sacred  fairs, 
but  his  inner  self  grows  more  unstable 
in  righteous  decision  and  weaker  in  im- 
selfish  resolves. 

8.  Cowardice  when  Called  to  he  Loyal 
to  Trw^A.— The  failure  to  cultivate  the 
daring  to  be  a  servant  of  righteousness 
weakens  character  and  makes  gristle  of 
what  would  otherwise  become  everlast- 
ing bone.  Gently,  but  with  rock  firm- 
ness, to  say  "No"  when  tempted  to  do 
wrong,  not  only  saves  us  from  falling, 
but  gives  additional  strength.  Like 
Joshua,  openly  express  your  adherence 
to  honor  and  modesty,  and  join  the 
public  assembly  of  those  nearest  your 
ideal  of  godliness.  To  be  afraid  of  be- 
ing publicly  loyal  to  truth  and  right- 


eousness, and  tamely  to  remain  silent 
when  modesty  is  verbally  outraged 
will  turn  the  purest  backbone  into 
gristle  of  the  putty  kind. 

n.— What  Transforms  Gristle  into 
Bone? 

1.  The  Knowledge  that  God  Does  Not 
Blame  Us  for  Our  Failures  and  Sins, — 
The  blame  of  the  depravity  which  con- 
strains us  to  do  wrong  has  been  taken 
from  us  and  laid  upon  Christ,  the  Sin- 
Bearer ;  and,  therefore,  with  the  peni- 
tential boldness  of  a  little  child,  we 
may  always  through  prayer  draw  near 
to  our  heavenly  Father  to  receive  for- 
giveness and  strength.  Our  privilege 
as  redeemed  ones  is  joyfully  to  realize 
that  we  can  resist  every  tendency  to 
evil  and  always  do  our  duty,  through 
Christ  who  strengtheneth  us. 

2.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  is  Always 
Present  to  Make  and  Keep  Us  Clean. — 
As  a  medium  of  bodily  cleansing  in  the 
sight  of  God,  the  followers  of  Moses 
kept  some  of  the  ashes  of  a  burned 
heifer  in  a  vessel  of  water  ready  for 
immediate  sprinkling  when  they  hap- 
pened to  touch  any  defiling  thing. 
Likewise,  when  sinful  thoughts  of  any 
kind  distress  and  defile  our  inner  self, 
we  can  at  once  run  in  prayer  to  Christ, 
whose  precious  blood  is  always  as  it 
were  in  the  act  of  being  shed  to  cleanse 
our  conscience  from  blame,  and  whose 
Spirit  gives  sanctifying  power  like  a 
mighty  river  to  keep  us  clean.  In  re- 
sponse to  our  penitential,  obedient  faith 
the  strength  of  God  is  in  us  as  in  the 
growth  which  uplifts  the  oak;  and, 
transforming  gristle  into  bone.  He  will 
make  us  vigorous,  pure  and  sweet 

8.  The  Knowledge  that  We  Are  Chil- 
dren of  Ood.—QeoTge  Macdonald  re- 
lates that  Malcolm  MacPhail  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  illegitimate  son  of  the 
deceased  Marquis  of  Lossie.  He  is  a 
brave  and  honorable  fisherman,  one  of 
his  trusty  mates  being  Blue  Peter,  who 
has  been  a  man-of-war's  man.  Taking 
him  to  a  lonely  place  on  the  rocks, 
Malcolm  MacPhail  lays  his  hand  on  his 
poor  friend's  arm,  saying :  "BluePfeter, 
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did  I  ever  tell  you  a  lie?"  "No, 
never,  **  answers  Peter ;  **  what  makes 
you  ask  such  a  question?"  MacPhail 
replies,  **  Because  I  want  you  to  believe 
me  now,  and  it  will  not  be  easy." 
Peter  replies,  "Malcolm  MacPhail,  I'll 
believe  anything  ye  tell  me— that  can 
be  believed."  Malcolm  exclaims, 
"Blue  Peter,  I  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  that  my  name  is  not  Mac- 
Phail. Man,  I  am  the  Marquis  of 
Lossiel"  Without  a  single  stare  of 
unbelief.  Blue  Peter  pulls  off  his  cap, 
and  stands  bareheaded  before  the  com- 
panion of  his  toils.  Malcolm  cries, 
"Peter  do  not  break  my  heart !  put  on 
your  cap. "  But  Peter  looks  up  to  the 
sky,  saying,  "The  Lord  of  lords  be 
thanked  1  the  poor  man  has  a  friend 
this  day. "  Then  replacing  his  cap,  he 
asks,  "And  what  is  your  lordship's 
will?"  Brothers,  this  sacred  gospel 
reveals  that  you  have  been  redeemed 
and  are  not  Satan's  slave.  Man,  you 
are  the  child  of  God  1  Let  this  sublime 
relationship  inspire  you  to  put  on 
strength  of  character  and  agreeableness 
in  manner  worthy  of  your  heavenly 
Father  and  beautifully  cheering  to  a 
weary  world. 

4.  The  Assurance  qf  EeaTcn. — Mrs. 
Stowe  describes  little  Eva  as  she  draws 
near  the  gate  of  death.  The  child  says : 
"  Uncle  Tom,  you  have  told  me  of  the 
bright  angels;  I  am  going  there!" 
The  poor  colored  man  cries,  "Qoing 
where.  Miss  Eva?"  She  rises,  points 
her  hand  to  the  sky,  and,  with  a  look 
of  rapture,  reverently  replies,  "  Uncle 
Tom,  I  am  going  up  there— there  I  yes, 
Tom,  I'm  going  before  long. " 

To  realize  that  we  may  embody 
virtuous  goodness  in  earthly  life  as  a 
training  for  glorious  usefulness  in 
heaven  will  build  integrity,  gracious- 
ness,  and  constancy  in  the  character  like 
a  house  clamped  with  iron  to  the  rock. 


God's  almightiness  is  sent  to  us  as  a 
pledge,  not  that  it  may  do  everything 
for  us,  but  that  it  may  awaken  our 
strength  and  call  up  every  energy  we 
poeaeas,— Joseph  JParker,  on  Joshua  i.  6. 


BEST  AND  HOW  TO  OBTAIN   XT. 

By  Dwight  L.  Moody. 

Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  laJor  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  Itoill  give  you  rest, — 
Matt.  xi.  28. 

Rest  is  the  thing  most  desired  by  the 
people  of  the  earth.  The  places  of 
amusement,  the  gambling-hells,  the 
dance-houses,  the  theaters,  the  cir- 
cuses, the  race -tracks,  the  dime  shows, 
are  crowded  night  after  night  and  day 
after  day  with  the  people.  And  why? 
Because  they  hope  to  obtain  rest  there. 
Mental  rest  is  what  they  are  after. 
Rest  from  sorrow  and  care  and  respon- 
sibility. Forgetfulness  of  sorrow  and 
responsibility  and  the  evil  of  them- 
selves and  the  world  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained in  the  gambling-hell  or  on  the 
race- track  or  in  the  ballroom.  Where 
is  it  to  be  found  ?« 

If  I  wanted  to  find  men  or  women 
who  had  found  rest  in  this  world  I 
would  know  where  to  look,  and  I  could 
find  them.  Tes,  I  could  find  them, 
hundreds  of  them,  who  have  found  per- 
fect rest— for  there  is  rest  in  this  old 
world.  It  is  in  it,  and  yet  not  of  it. 
Where  would  I  look? 

First,  I  will  tell  you  where  I  would 
not  look. 

I  would  not  look  for  rest  among 
pleasure  -  seekers.  They  are  always 
striving  for  happiness,  which  is  an- 
other name  for  rest.  They  never  find 
happiness,  however.  They  get  only 
pleasure.  Pleasure,  a  cup  brimming 
full  of  pleasure,  they  may  get  to-night, 
but  a  cup  of  bitterness  and  overflowing 
with  sorrow  will  they  have  to-morrow. 
No,  not  among  pleasure-seekers. 

I  would  not  look  for  it  either  among 
the  rich.  The  great  plutocrats  have 
but  little  of  it.  They  hardly  know 
what  it  means.  There  are  many  of 
them,  hundreds  of  them,  who  can  go 
into  the  market  to-day  and  buy  stocks 
and  bonds  and  lands,  but  who,  for  a 
million  of  dollars,  can  get  no  rest. 
They  would  pay  a  million  for  a  small 
amount  of  rest  if  they  could  under- 
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Stand  what  it  was— complete  Joy  and 
happiness  and  rest 

I  would  not  look  for  it  among  the  so- 
called  honored  class  either.  The  city 
of  Washington  would  be  the  last  place 
on  earth  where  I  would  go  to  look  for 
it.  A  man  no  sooner  gets  into  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  than  he  be- 
gins scheming  and  plotting  and  pull- 
ing wires  to  get  into  the  Senate.  In 
the  Senate  he  is  not  contented.  He 
wants  to  get  into  the  Cabinet.  He 
works  and  works,  and  sacrifices  him- 
self, his  health,  his  mind,  ofttimes  his 
affections  and  friendships,  to  secure  a 
place  in  the  Cabinet.  In  the  Cabinet 
there  is  no  rest  to  be  found.  There  is 
a  desire  to  get  into  the  White  House, 
and  the  Lord  knows  there  is  no  rest 
there.  If  there  is  a  house  in  all  the 
land  in  which  no  rest  is  to  be  found 
for  the  master  thereof,  that  house  is  the 
house  in  which  lives  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  His  life 
is  one  of  labor  and  work.  He  is  wor- 
ried by  every  politician  and  oflace- 
seeker.  The  most  frightful  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  him,  and  he  has  no 
rest  Not  to  the  honored  class,  so 
called,  the  men  who  sit  in  guberna- 
torial chairs,  or  in  the  House  or  the 
Senate,  or  in  the  Cabinet,  or  to  the 
.man  who  sits  in  the  White  House, 
would  I  look  for  the  man  who  had 
found  rest    They  have  it  not 

Now,  I  will  tell  you  where  I  would 
look. 

I  would  look  among  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  to  some 
man  or  woman  who  in  his  or  her  heart 
had  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say: 
"Come  unto  me  and  rest— lay  down, 
thou  weary  one,  lay  down  thy  head 
upon  my  breast;"  and  who,  hearing 
the  voice  of  the  Master,  had  gone  to 
Jesus  as  they  were,  weary  and  worn 
and  sad,  and  found  in  Him  a  resting- 
place.  To  these  disciples  of  Jesus 
would  I  look. 

I  could  find  plenty  of  them.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  hundreds  of  them 
in  this  building  this  very  minute.  If 
I  should  ask  them  if  they  had  rest,  and 


ask  them  how  they  found  it  they 
would  say,  "Yes,  Mr.  Moody,  I 
searched  for  happiness  and  rest  every- 
where. I  sought  it  in  the  ballroom, 
and  in  the  gambling-house.  I  sought 
for  it  in  wealth,  I  sought  for  it  in  the 
excitement  of  the  race-track  and  in  so- 
ciety. I  found  it  nowhere  until  1  heard 
the  voice  of  Christ  saying,  'Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest* 
'Jesus  called  and  I  came  and  I  am  at 
rest "  This  is  the  story  that  would  be 
told  by  many.  Rest  and  joy  come  only 
of  Christ.  No  prophet  nor  priest  c^ 
old  promised  "rest.**  Christ  alone 
promised  it.  This  is  to  me  one  of  the 
most  powerful  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ. 

The  church -member,  the  professed 
Christian,  who  goes  about  carrying 
with  him  ever  a  burden,  is  not  acting 
the  part  of  a  true  Christian.  He  shonld 
go  to  Christ  and  give  Him  his  burden. 
Christ  is  a  burden-bearer  as  well  as  a 
sin-bearer.  No  man  has  too  great  a 
sin  for  Christ  to  take  away.  Neither 
has  any  man  too  great  a  burden  for 
Christ  to  carry  for  him.  Many  seem 
embalmed  in  sorrow  as  the  old  mum 
mies  of  the  Egyptians  were  embalmed 
in  spices.  To  these  it  wa6  that  Christ 
promised  "rest.**  It  was  not  to  a 
few  goody-goody  people  that  He  said, 
"  Come  unto  me  and  rest  **  It  was  to 
all  the  world.  The  words  were  **  Come 
unto  me,  aXL  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest"  All 
must  come. 


THB  ZNWABD  AL]l86IVIZr&. 

Bt  Ret.  Chables  H.  Dodd  [Bap- 
tist J,  Newabk,  N.  J. 

(7itv  S&t  alms  Vum  tMnffs  which  are 
wtYAtn— Luke  xl.  4.  (Revised  Ver- 
sion.) 

Wb  have  here  the  divine  ccmception 
of  the  unity  of  life.  Burnishing  the 
platter  and  brightening  the  cup,  while 
eager  greed  holds  to  every  morsel  of 
meat,  is  empty   morality,   the   very 
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crime  itself  of  sinful  selfisbDess.    The 
inward  almsgiving  is  the  true. 

I.  The  inward  almsgiving  finds  its 
treasury  in  the  enduring  qualities  of 
the  soul. 

II.  The  life  of  the  soul  is  meant  to 
be  a  life  of  giving ;  the  treasury  is  a 
flowing  and  not  a  binding  one. 

III.  There  is  no  power  anywhere  ex- 
ercised like  this  power  of  giving  the 
inward  gifts  of  heart  and  sentiment 
and  self-denial  to  men. 

ly.  There  are  three  respects  in 
which  the  inward  almsgiving  will  ap- 
pear to  be  the  very  root-principle  of 
Christian  service : 

1.  The  inward  almsgiving  is  open  to 
every  soul,  for  every  soul  is  furnished 
with  those  things  which  are  within. 

2.  The  life  devoted  to  distributing 
the  inner  alms  of  love  and  sympathy 
and  thoughtfulness  is  the  life  that  will 
do  most  for  all  outward  claims  of 
charity. 

8.  The  limit  and  law  of  all  our  re- 
ceiving faculties,  in  their  relation  to 
those  that  I  give,  is  that  that  only 
should  be  received  which  will  enable 
us  to  give.  When  that  which  can 
never  be  given — given  in  highest  and 
holiest  sense — claims  a  place  within,  it 
must  be  rejected.  The  heart  is  the 
storehouse  of  the  heavenly  alms. 


TEE  OEUBOH  OHBIST'S  BODY. 

By  Rev.  Andbew  Longacre,  D.D. 
[Methodist  Episcopal,  Presiding 
Elder],  New  York. 

From  whom  the  whole  body  fitly  joined 
together,  and  compacted  by  that  which 
every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the 
effectual  working  in  the  measure  of 
every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body 
unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love.— 
Ephesiansiv.  16. 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  church.  Just 
as  elsewhere  it  is  otherwise  pictured  as 
a  building,  an  army,  a  city,  a  vine,  a 
family.  Each  representation  has  its 
peculiar  value.  The  visible  Christ  is 
no  longer  on  earth.    He  can  be  seen 


only  in  those  who  together  constitute 
His  embodiment,  in  whom  He  dwells, 
through  whom  He  works,and  who  show 
forth  His  spirit  and  glory. 

The  church  as  His  body  is  diversi- 
fied. It  takes  all  denominations  of 
Christians  to  represent  Him  and  do  His 
work;  no  one  communion  can  claim 
especially  to  be  His  body.  Each,  so 
far  as  it  holds  to  His  truth  and  mani- 
fests His  spirit,  reflects  something  of 
His  light ;  with  one  missing.  His  body 
would  be  incomplete;  for  in  the  Di- 
vine providence  all  have  a  place  and 
part ;  and  we  should  not  wish  to  see 
any  one  denomination  absorb  the 
others.  There  still  can  be  unity,  as  in 
the  diversified  body;  and  only  in  di- 
versity can  there  be  the  ''effectual 
working  in  the  measure  of  every  part" 
of  the  spiritual  body. 

The  same  is  true  of  individual  diver- 
sity. Each  person  has  his  peculiarity, 
his  place,  his  function,  even  the  hum- 
blest or  weakest.  **  If  the  whole  body 
were  an  eye,  where  were  the  hearing?** 
We  sometimes  think  we  would  like  to 
be  rich,  so  as  make  large  gifts  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  or  influential  in  social 
position,  or  eloquent  in  speech ;  then, 
we  think,  we  might  be  useful  and 
greatly  so.  But  it  would  be  a  calamity 
if  all  were  alike  and  rich  or  otherwise 
endowed.  God  alone  knows  what  is 
needed  and  where.  ''Now  hath  God 
set  the  members  every  one  of  them  in 
the  body,as  it  hath  pleased  Him, "  every 
one  of  them  fitted  and  indispensable. 

This  truth  calls  for  faithfulness  in 
our  individual  sphere  and  "according 
to  the  measure"  of  our  ability.  You 
are  to  ask  of  God  what  He  will  have 
you  to  do,  and  then  do  you  very  best 
He  expects  you  to  do  your  best  and 
asks  nothing  less,  nothing  more ;  to  be 
wholly  consecrated  to  His  service  and 
cause. 

The  end,  as  stated  in  the  previous 
verse  and  this,  is  to  grow  up  into  Christ 
in  all  things,  to  increase  and  edify  the 
church  in  love.  It  is  by  this  effectual 
working  of  every  part,  "the  edifying 
itself, "  building  itself  by  life  within,  to 
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which  every  part  contributes.  We  are 
prone  to  think  that  in  more  favorable 
circumstances  and  by  exterior  means, 
we  and  the  church  might  grow  and 
strengthen,  just  as  men  think  that  some- 
thing outward  or  some  medicine  would 
give  them  health  and  vigor.  No,  it  is 
the  right  working  of  every  individual 
constituent  that  vitalizes  and  gives 
power.  And  it  is  a  building  up  of 
Christians,  themselves  and  each  other, 
in  love,  a  harmonious,  unselfish,  warm, 
stimulating  union  with  each  other  in 
this  divine  life  and  work. 
But,  notice  the  words  "  from  whom. " 


It  is  by  union  with  Christ  that  all  this 
is  to  be  realized,  as  the  body  is  united 
to  the  bead.  He  is  the  head.  From 
Him  flows  down  into  the  soul  and  the 
church  all  the  life-giving  and  directing 
energy.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life. 
And  this  union  with  Him  is  by  faith.  It 
is  faith  in  Him  that  brings  the  reviving 
sense  of  sin  forgiven,  and  sustains  in 
all  the  trials  of  life,  sanctifying  them  to 
us,  inspires  with  courage  and  persever- 
ance in  Christian  labor,  and  enables  us  to 
comprehend  with  all  saints  the  love  of 
Christ,  that  we  may  be  filled  with  all 
the  fulness  of  God. 


LEADING    THOUGHTS    FROM    RECENT    SERMONS. 


INFLUENCE  OF  QBEAT  KEN. 
By  Rev.  P.  8.  Moxom,   D.D.   [Con- 

GREG  ATIONALIST]  ,SpBINGFIELD, 

Mass. 

Blessed  art  thou  0  landy  when  thy  king 
is  a  son  of  nobles,  and  thy  princes  eat 
in  due  season,  for  strength  and  not  for 
drwnkenness. — Eccles.  x.  17. 

Carlyle  has  said  that  the  history  of 
the  world  is  the  biography  of  great  men. 
There  is  another  theory  which  is  the 
reverse  of  this — that  great  men  are  made 
by  exceptional  conditions.  Both  of 
these  theories  are  partly,  but  neither  is 
wholly  right.  Emerson  says  that  there 
are  no  common  men.  In  the  great  man 
all  lesser  men  recognize  something  of 
themselves.  It  is  said  that  democracy 
has  a  tendency  to  suppress  genius.  It 
is  too  early  to  condemn  this  country  on 
that  ground.  But  it  is  certainly  true 
that  the  general  level  of  intelligence 
and  refinement  is  higher  than  ever 
before. 

The  world  is  both  led  and  interpreted 
by  great  men.  Its  dominant  tendencies 
are  expressed  in  the  lives  and  characters 
of  great  men.  The  danger  of  democ- 
racy is  that  it  may  have  the  tendency 
to  lower  ideas.  In  the  really  great  men 
is  reflected  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
And  this  country  has  not  been  poor  in 


great  men.  Washington,  Franklin, 
Webster,  Lincoln,  Grant,  and  Sherman 
reflect  the  national  conscience  of  our 
country.  These  men  have  interpreted 
us  to  the  world,  and  their  lives 
strengthen  the  fires  of  patriotism  and 
religion.  These  men  were  essentially 
religious,  because  they  believed  in  the 
sovereignty  of  righteousness.  All  true 
greatness  is  moral,  and  therefore  the 
great  man  must  be  governed  by  the 
law  of  righteousness.  Such  men  may 
be  rightfully  claimed  by  Christianity. 


FUBLIO  OFFZOIALS  A&SNTS. 

By  Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst, 
D.D.,LL.D.  [Presbyterian],  New 
York  City. 

Neither  came  1  of  myself  hut  he  sent  me. 
— John  viii.  42. 

The  first  movement  for  redemption 
came  not  from  the  Son,  but  from  the 
Father.  God  so  loved  the  world  that 
He  sent  His  beloved  Son.  Redemption 
was  the  Father's  scheme.  Everything 
dates  from  the  Father.  The  Son  was 
only  the  agent.  When  twelve  years 
old.  He  stated  the  whole  case  when  He 
turned  to  His  mother  and  said :  "  I  must 
be  about  my  Father's  business. "  Christ 
was  only  the  agent,  and  God  the  Father 
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the  one  true  Redeemer.  Christ  came 
here  because  He  was  sent.  His  was  a 
derived  work.  He  said :  "I  came  not 
of  myself,  but  He  sent  me.  **  Jesus 
Christ  was  God's  missionary.  He  was 
not  to  do  His  own  business,  but  Qod's 
business.  Public  ofQcials  are  commis- 
sioned to  do  our  business,  and  are  con- 
tinually forgetting  that  it  is  not  their 
own  business  they  are  to  do.  They  are 
like  district  messenger  boys,  and  go 
around  the  comer  and  play  marbles 
with  their  colleagues  while  they  should 
be  doing  our  business. 


THE  OALL  OF  ISAIAH. 

By  Prof.  M.  S.  Terry,  D.D.  [Metho- 
dist Episcopal],  Garrett  Bib- 
lical Institute,  Evanston,  III. 

AUo  1  heard  thd  wice  of  the  Lord  myitig. 
Whom  Shan  I  send  and  who  mU  go  for 
ns  f  Then  mid  /,  Here  ami;  send  me. 
— Isaiah  vi.  8. 

Isaiah  was  a  great  prophet,  a  great 
poet,  a  great  patriot,  a  great  statesman, 
a  great  reformer,  a  great  preacher,  a 
great  theologian.  The  entire  chapter 
in  which  my  text  is  found  is  one  of  ex- 
ceptional beauty  and  power.  It  is  an 
apocalyptic  picture  and  conveys  pro- 
found suggestions  of  divine  revelation 
and  divine  calls  and  ministry. 

Three  things  stand  out  in  prominence 
— the  vision,  the  experience,  and  the 
mission  and  ministry. 

In  studying  the  vision  we  must  re- 
member that  we  look  at  visional  sym- 
bols and  not  at  realities.  A  sjmbol  is 
a  representation  or  the  emblem  of  some- 
thing. It  is  not  the  thing  itself.  But 
we  receive  the  deepest  truths  in  this 
way.  Prom  the  word  throne  we  get 
the  idea  of  kingly  power  and  authority. 
Eyes  symbolize  intelligence  and  wings 
rapidity  of  movement  and  retribution. 
They  are  all  adapted  to  produce  a  deep 
impression  of  God's  majesty  and 
power. 

Next  note  the  effect  of  this  vision  on 
the  prophet. 

First  came  an  awful  sense  of  personal 


and  national  sin.  Here  is  revealed  the 
philosophy  of  conviction  and  of  true 
repentance. 

The  second  effect  was  symbolized  by 
the  live  coal,  which  was  suggestive  of 
the  purging  power  of  God's  altar. 

The  third  effect  is  at  once  manifested 
in  the  prophet's  words :  "Here  am  I ; 
send  me."  This  indicated  a  great 
change,  an  entire  revolution  of  inner 
life. 

The  mission  of  this  prophet,  Isaiah, 
was  remarkable  from  one  point  of  view. 
It  was,  to  a  great  extent,  an  unsuccess- 
ful mission  and  seemed  a  lamentable 
failure.  Yet  out  of  that  guilty  people 
a  part  was  destined  to  abide. 

We  may  all,  in  some  way,  be  God's 
prophets.  But  we  must  first  have  a 
vision  of  God  the  holy,  and  a  touch  of 
the  live  coal. 


THE   EZPEBT    OHBISTIAN    PUGI- 
LIST. 

By  Rev.  C.   S.   Lucas   [Christian], 
Allegheny,  Pa. 

So  box  I,  as  not  heating  the  air,  but  1 
bruise  my  body  and  bring  it  into  bond- 
age.— 1  Cor.  ix.  27. 

In  this  text  and  context  are  a  dozen 
terms  from  the  Isthmian  games  of 
wrestling  and  boxing.  They  are  used 
by  Paul  to  illustrate,  to  those  familiar 
with  them,  the  fight  between  the  spirit, 
or  Ego,  of  the  Christian  and  his  fleshly 
body  of  sin.  Reverently  studied  they 
yield  useful  information  to  the  Chris- 
tian warrior.  Paul  was  matched  against 
an  antagonist.  You  are,  and  I  am,  in 
the  arena  of  life.  The  spectators  are 
men,  angels,  and  God.  One's  antagonist 
is  not  a  Sullivan,  Corbett,  or  Fitz- 
simmons,  but  his  own  body.  This  he 
must  down,  or  it  will  down  and  damn 
him.  I  must  put  my  blows  in  the  right 
place.  I  must  land  on  the  right  spot 
and  must  not  miss  the  mark  or  waste 
my  strength  in  beating  air.  I  must 
beat  my  body  with  my  fist,  black  and 
blue,  batter,  bruise  and  knock  it  out  of 
of  its  power  to  stand  before  me. 
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The  Greek  term  used  means  to  strike 
beneath  the  eye  or  in  that  spot  which 
the  pugilist  touches  when  he  paralyzes 
his  antagonist,  of  which  an  expert  said 
"  one  half  inch  either  way  and  the  blow 
would  haye  been  harmless. "  Paul  put 
all  his  blows  square  from  the  shoulder 
and  straight  to  the  mark.  Every  manly 
man  is  matched  in  such  a  fight,  and  he 
must  fight  to  a  finish  in  the  ring  of  his 
daily  life  if  he  is  to  win  the  stake  or 
purse.  If  ho  is  not  **  temperate  in  all 
things, "  if  he  does  not  drill  and  train  to 
paralyze  and  prostrate  him,  he  will 
have  to  throw  up  the  sponge  or  be  a 
castaway,  one  rejected  and  beaten  in 
the  battle. 

How  is  it,  Christian  brother,  with 
you  ?  Do  you  beat  air  ?  Is  your  fleshly 
body  weakening  under  your  blows? 
How  is  your  wind  and  strength  ?  Why 
sympathize  with  the  beaten  pugilist  if 
you  are  knocked  out?  Why  rejoice 
with  the  victor,  if  you  win?  Your 
victory  is  grander  than  his.  Paul  won 
and  died,  saying  in  the  very  language 
of  the  Greek,  •*  I  have  fought ;  I  have 
finished.  There  is  a  crown  for  me. " 
The  Judge  or  Referee  will  give  this. 


the  incorruptible  crown,  for  which  we 
strive  in  life's  hotly  contested  battles. 


TUBNINGh-FOZNTS    ZN    TEE   DES- 
TINIES OF  TOUNa  KEN. 

By  J.  Henbt  Shabpb,  D.D.    [Prbs- 

BTTBRIAK],  PHIIiADEIiFHIA. 


Wfmt  .  .  . 
unto  JUm 
16-23. 


sImU  1  do?  .  ,  ,  Jesus  said 
.  .  .  foUou)  me. — Matt.  xii. 


We  see — A  young  man — A  crowd- 
Jesus. 

1.  The  yoimg  man's  question. 

2.  Christ's  answer. 

8.  The  costliness  of  the  price. 

4.  The  result.  The  young  man  went 
out  into  oblivion.  It  was  the  turning- 
point  in  his  destiny .  He  went  out**  sor- 
rowful, "  shutting  the  door  of  history, 
for  even  his  name  is  not  now  known. 
Had  his  choice  been  with  Christ,  as 
was  Paul's,  his  name  would  have  come 
down  the  ages,  a  friend  of  Christ,  a 
friend  of  God. 

There  are  these  three  things:  (1) 
Ability,  (2)  opportunity,  (8)  choice. 
The  greatest  of  these  is  choice. 


HINTS    AT    THE    MEANING    OF    TEXTS. 

[The  **  Hints"  entered  below  with  a  pseudonym  and  *  are  entered  in  competition  for  the 
prizes  offered  in  the  November  number  of  The  Homilbtio  Rbvibw  (see  page  470).  Oar 
readers  are  asked  to  examine  them  critically  from  month  to  month  in  order  to  be  able  to 
vote  intelligently  on  their  comparative  merits.] 

HINTS  FOB  OHILDBEN'S  SSBUONS. 

How  to  Be  Oreat. 
Verily  I  say  unto  you.  .  .  tliere  hath  not 
risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist. 
—Matt.  xi.  11. 

Mt  little  men  and  women:  How 
many  of  you  would  like  to  be  great? 
(Hands  up.)  Name  some  great  men. 
(Answers)  Moses,  Paul,  Washington. 
(Good.)  Do  you  think  Sullivan  and 
Corbett  are  great  men  ?  I  thought  you 
would  say  **  No. "  Why  ?  What  is  it, 
then,  to  be  great? 

Now,  children,  what  is  the  first  letter 
of  "Great?"    (Answer  "G.")    Well, 


we  will  play  this  time  on  the  **G* 
string. 

Think  of  the  "greatest"  word  that 
begins  with  "  G. "     (Correct,  « (Jod. ") 

1.  Be  Godly :  Be  Godlike,  a  Ghris- 
tian.  Love,  serve,  obey,  and  glorify 
God.    Matt.  vi.  88. 

2.  Be  good :  Obey  parents,  be  pure- 
minded,  truthful.  Don't  swear,  fight, 
lie,  steal,  play  truant,  or  deceive.  2 
Chron.  xix.  11  (last  clause) . 

8.  Be  gentle :  Mild,  quiet,  well-be- 
haved,  kind,  polite,  gentlemanly. 
Not  rough,  surly,  pouty.  But  sweet 
in  spirit,  temper,  and  manners.  Tb, 
xviii.85. 
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4.  Be  generoas:  Liberal,  willing  to 
divide.  Not  stingy.  Ready  to  for- 
give injury,  overlook  faults. 

5.  Be  genuine:  True,  sincere,  un- 
affected, real.  Be  what  you  seem. 
Not  sham,  or  false,  or  deceptive. 

6.  Have  grit :  Be  brave,  courageous, 
manly ;  little  heroes.  Don't  be  afraid 
to  say  **No. "  (Daniel,  Hebrew 
worthies.) 

7.  Have  gumption :  Sense,  shrewd- 
ness, cleverness.  God  can  help  you. 
James  i.  5.  Shefhebd.* 

How  Joseph  became  Premier  of  Egypt. 

But  the  Lard  mas  with  Joseph  and  showed 
him  merey,  and  gave  him  favor  in  the 
sight  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison.  —Gen. 
xxxix.  91. 

God  cares  for  every  child  and  won- 
derfully promotes  many  who  love 
Him. 

1.  God  helped  Joseph  to  resist  temp- 
tation. 

Sold  by  his  own  brothers,  a  slave  in 
Potiphar's  house,  sorely  tempted,  he 
looked  to  Qod  and  firmly  resisted  temp- 
tation. So  will  God  help  every  child 
who  cries  unto  Him  earnestly. 

2.  He  helped  Joseph  in  prison. 

Under  false  accusations,  long  wait- 
ing for  deliverance,  his  patience  tried, 
God  was  with  hhn  and  then  all  thmgs 
prospered.  He  was  promoted,  honored 
in  prison,  and  loved  by  those  to  whom 
he  ministered. 

8.  He  led  Joseph  ^  from  the  prison  to 
the  throne. " 

God  made  dreams  the  means.  He 
can  use  what  He  pleases  to  promote 
His  children  who  sincerely  trust  in  Him 
and  bide  His  time.     Does  He  lead  you  ? 

4.  He  saved  nations  by  Joseph. 

Joseph's  father  and  brethren,  the 
neighboring  tribes  of  Canaan,  the  sur- 
rounding nations  as  well  as  Egypt  owed 
their  lives  to  Joseph.  He  saved  the 
Eastern  world.  Think  of  the  millions 
saved  by  Paul,  John,  and  Peter.  How 
much  one  devoted  to  God  can  do  when 
the  Lord  is  with  him  1  Look  to  him. 
Aleph-Bbth.* 


HINTS  FOB  ooKxumas  SEBXOirS. 

The  New  Oommandment. 
A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you. 

that  ye  love  one  another;  as  I  have 

loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another. 

—John  xiii.  84. 

Christ  first  practised  what  He  after- 
ward preached.  John  xiii.  4,  5.  He 
will  help  us  to  do  likewise.  Not  only 
a  living  Teacher  but  a  living  Power. 

He  gave  new  meaning  to  an  old  com- 
mandment which  had  become  a  dead 
letter.    Lev.  xix.  18, 

New  meaning  in—**  As  I  have  loved 
you." 

L  The  Quality  of  Christian  Love. 

(1)  Based  on  God's  love  to  us.  1 
John  iv.  11,  19. 

(2)  Springs  from  our  love  to  God. 
1  John  iv.  2 ;  Matt.  xxii.  87,  89,  etc. 

(8)  Transcendent,  long-suffering, 
kind,  innocent,  humble,  modest,  well- 
behaved,  sacrificing,  good-tempered, 
pure  in  mind,  in  heart,  joyful  and 
triumphant,  patient,  believing,  hope- 
ful, strong  to  endure,  eternal.  1  Cor. 
xiii.  4-8. 

n.  Christian  Love  a  necessity. 

(1)  The  text  is  a  commandment. 

(2)  Take  love  out  of  Christianity  and 
you  have  nothing  left.  1  Cor.  xiii.  1, 
2,8. 

(8)  Love  is  the  magnetic  power 
which  adds  to  our  number.  Professor 
Drummond  calls  Love  the  Greatest 
Thing;  others  declare  it  ought  to  be 
called  **  The  Best,  **  etc.    Is  it  not  both  ? 

in.  Christian  Love  the  test  of  dis- 
cipleship. 

(1)  See  John  xiii.  85 ;  The  jibe  of 
Lucian. 

(2)  The  Lord's  Supper  sets  forth— 
(a)  His  love  for  us. 

{b)  Our  love  for  Him. 

{c)  Our  love  for  one  another. 

Sdceon.* 

Preparation  for  Oommtmion. 
Oo  and  prepare  us  the  passover,  that  we 

may  eat.  —Luke  xxii.  8. 

A  SIMPLE  command  of  the  Master's, 
yet  much  hung  on  the  carrying  out  of 
those  instructions. 
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We  do  not  live  under  the  Old  Dis- 
pensation, but  may  it  not  be  equally 
necessary  for  a  work  of  preparation  to 
take  place? 

I.  We  are  inclined  to  ask  with  the 
disciplies :  **  Where  wilt  thou  that  we 
prepare  ? "    In  our  church-home. 

Personally  we  are  to  prepare.  1 
Cor.  iii.  16;  vi.  19;  2  Cor.  vi.  16, 
17. 

II.  In  what  does  this  preparation 
consist? 

With  the  old  Jews  all  leavening  sub- 
stance was  to  be  removed  from  the 
house.  Much  is  to  be  cleaned  away 
to-day.  Bad  methods  of  business. 
The  leaven  of  personal  jealousies,  sel- 
fishness, unkind  words  and  thoughts. 

ni.  Who  Is  to  make  this  prepara- 
tion? 

Not  the  pastor  for  the  entire  congre- 
gation. Not  a  few  saintly  ones  for  the 
whole  body  of  the  church.  Each  one 
from  pastor  to  humblest  layman  must 
seek  this  preparation  in  prayer. 

YlRAH.* 


HINTS  FOB  FUNEBAL  SEBUONS. 
The  Separating  Power  of  Death. 

For  1  am  persttaded  tliat  neither  death 
.  .  .  shall  be  aUe  to  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  Ood  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord.  ^IXom,  viii.  38,  39. 

Paul  was  a  man  of  human  weakness 
like  us.  His  contention  with  Barna- 
bas. Acts  XV.  37-89.  His  struggles 
with  sin.  Rom.  vii.  His  thorn  in  the 
flesh.    2  Cor.  xii.  7-9. 

Yet  he  rose  to  be  an  honored  apostle 
and  a  man  of  strong  faith  and  assurance. 
Our  text  expresses  that  assurance.  We 
view  it  now  in  special  reference  to 
death. 

I.  Death  is  a  separating  power. 

(1)  It  separates  us  from  friends. 

(2)  It  separates  from  our  cherished 
plans;  (a)  Cutting  short  the  plans  of 
the  departed,  (h)  Thwarting  or  chang- 
ing those  of  the  living. 

II.  Death's  power  of  separation  is 


limited.    It  can  not  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  God. 

(1)  That  love  as  revealed  in  Christ, 
all-powerful,  unchangeable. 

(2)  All  that  His  love  plans  for  us. 
in.  Therefore— 

(1)  'The  departed,  in  Christ,  are  still 
surrounded  by  that  love. 

(2)  It  still  encompasses  us  and  in  it 
we  may  rest.  Mar.* 


The  Qraye  of  Jesue. 

Come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay, — 
Matt,  xxviii.  6. 

Only  four  persons  followed  Christ's 
funeral.  Loving  hands  laid  Him  to 
rest,  and  made  up  for  the  absence  of 
many. 

I.  The  grave  was  beautiful. 

In  a  garden  of  flowers.  Near  the 
Holy  City,  where  pious  Jews  desired  to 
be  buried.  Not  a  "borrowed**  grave. 
It  was  a  gift. 

Joseph  would  bear  odium  for  put- 
ting a  crucifled  man  in  his  new  tomb. 
The  grave  was  not  desecrated  but  made 
glorious  forevermore. 

Better  to  see  Christ  laid  in  the  gar- 
den grave,  than  cast  into  the  valley  of 
Hinnom. 

II.  The  grave  was  empty. 

This  filled  many  hearts  with  joy. 
This  was  the  "womb"  of  the  Christian 
church. 

All  graves  will  be  empty.  All 
graves  are  really  empty  now.  The 
little  child  whose  grave  we  covered 
but  yesterday  is  playing  today  on  the 
streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

III.  The  grave  was  visited  by  angels. 
"Ministering  servants"  carried  La- 
zarus to  heaven. 

We  are  near  heaven  at  the  open 
grave,  "where  we  feel  the  littleness  of 
life,  and  all  turbulent  passions  of  the 
heart  are  at  rest. 

Will  our  grave  be  beautiful,  covering 
a  beautiful  life;  and  empty  because 
carried  by  the  angels  to  the  bosom  of 
God? 

Abt.* 
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HINTS  FOB  MXSOELLANS0U8 
SEBUONS. 

Lore's  Servioe. 

Jfltheny  your  Jyyi^d  and  Master,  have 
washed  your  feet ;  ye  dleo  ought  to 
ioash  one  another* s  feet.  —John  xiii. 
14. 

Burden  of  Christ's  teaching  had 
been  service  to  others.  Disciples  slow 
to  understand.  Ideas  of  place  and 
power.  The  Master's  life  nearly 
finished.  Old  lessons  taught  over. 
Epitome  of  all  that  had  gone  before. 

I.  The  scene.  Lays  aside  garments, 
as  He  had  put  aside  heavenly  honors ; 
took  towel  and  girded  Himself,  as  He 
had  put  on  human  flesh ;  washed  their 
feet,  as  He  had  come  not  to  be  minis- 
tered unto,  but  to  minister. 

n.  The  misconception.  Peter  was 
dull  at  first.  Tendency  of  literalists. 
When  Christ  spoke  of  bread,  some 
thought  of  their  stomachs;  of  water, 
the  woman  thought  of  her  toil  in  draw- 
ing from  well.  80  some  believe  yet  in 
traosubstantiation.  Spiritual  mean- 
ing. Foot-washing  a  belittling  con- 
ception. 

HI.  The  lesson.  Humble  service  to 
the  dust- worn  pilgrims  of  earth.  He! p 
one  another.  Pick  up  those  down  in 
the  dirt.    Make  them  clean  in  grace. 

Little  acts  of  kindness  and  humility 
the  symbol  of  the  Christ-life.  Pride 
conquered.    An  immortal  truth. 

B.  A.  J.» 

The  Head-Winds  and  Bough  Seas  of 
Life. 

And  straightway  Tie  constrained  his  dis- 
ciples to  get  into  the  ship,  etc, — ^Mark 
vi.  45-5L 

An  experience  that  disciples  of 
Christ  must  pass  through.  There  are 
the  still  waters  (Ps.  xxiii.  3) ,  also  the 
rough  (Isa.  xliii.  2 ;  Mark  vi.  48) . 

Our  Scripture  is  full  of  comfort, 
gives  us  laws  to  interpret  and  under- 
stand our  subject. 

L  He  sent  them  there  (ver.  45). 
''Constrained  them  to  get  into  the  ship.  ** 


Thus,  too,  our  strength  and  confi- 
dence under  waves  high  and  winds  con- 
trary.    "  He  sent  me  here.  " 

IL  He  saw  them  there.  A  step 
further  and  deeper  in  Christian  experi- 
ence. Many  believe  that  Christ  has  sent 
them,  called  them  to  difficult  places, 
posts  of  service  and  lots,  but  we  for- 
get— He  sends  them  there. 

in.  He  met  them  there  (▼.  43), 
"•  toiling,  **  doing  their  utmost,  straining 
every  muscle. 

His  Presence  never  so  valued  or  real 
before  to  them.  His  days  of  struggle, 
and  toil,  and  difficulty  that  bring 
about  these  prized  meetings  with 
Christ,  if  only  "toiling,"  grappling 
with  our  difficulties  and  hardships. 

rv.  He  spoke  to  them  there.  Cheer 
— Encouragement. 

Who  would  wish  then  for  only  the 
still  waters,  fair  winds,  days  of  ease? 

Fear  not  the  head  winds  and  rough 
seas,  since  He  sends,  He  sees.  He  meets, 
He  speaks  there.  Pilot.* 


HINTS    FOB   BEVIVAL    SEBUONS. 

Spiritual  Somnolenoe. 

1  sleep,  hut  my  Jveart  waketh  ;  it  is  the 
voice  of  my  beloved  that  knocketh,  say- 
ing, Open  to  me,  my  sister,  my  love,  my 
dove,  my  undefiled;  for  my  head  is 
filed  with  dew,  and  my  locks  with  the 
drops  of  the  nigJvt.  I  have  put  off  my 
coat ;  how  shall  I  put  it  onf  I  have 
washed  my  feet ;  how  shall  I  defile 
themf—8o\.  Song  v.  2,  8. 

I.  A  CONDITION,  "I  sleep,  but  my 
heart  waketh:  "  A  condition  between 
sound  sleep  and  being  fully  awake, 
drowsiness.  The  bride  had  been  wide 
awake.  Chap.  iv.  16.  The  Christian 
and  the  church  often  get  into  the 
somnolent  state.  Results  seen  in  indi- 
vidual life  and  vineyard  prosperity. 
Chap.  i.  8,  last  clause ;  ii.  15. 

"  The  heart  waketh. "  The  **  root  of 
the  matter  **  is  in  us  but  we  are  unfaith- 
ful.    Rev.  iii.  14r-30. 

n.  A  call .  **  It  is  the  voice  of  my  be- 
loved .  .  .  saying.  Open  to  me. " 
Address  of  Christ  shows  His  love  for 
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the  church.  Eph.  v.  25-28.  History 
of  the  church  one  of  declensions  and 
revivifications.  Isa.  li.  9,  17 ;  liii.  1. 
The  call  was  to  awake  to  action.  Ez. 
XXX vi.  87,  Church  must  put  on  coat 
by  beginning  to  call  upon  God. 

in.  A  consequence.  This  is  in  the 
context,  ver.  6.  The  great  danger  of  the 
somnolent  state  here  presented.  Amos 
vi.  1.  God  has  many  ways  of  calling 
churches  and  individuals  to  activity. 

Therefore,  Matt.  xxiv.  42. 

KONIO.* 

A  Startling  (Question. 

If  the  righteous  scarcely  he  sat)ed,  where 
shaU  the  ungodly  and  the  sinner  op- 
i)«ir/—l  Peter  iv.  18. 

This  is  a  startling  question,  yet  a 
Scriptural  question,  not  a  newspaper 
scare. 

I.  Why  shall  the  righteous  (or 
Christians)  scarcely  be  saved? 

(1)  Because  of  their  smallness  of 
faith  in  Savior.    Luke  xviii.  8. 


(2)  Because  not  fully  saved.  1  Cor. 
iii.  8;  Heb.  vii.  25. 

(8)  Because  slow  to  realize  awful- 
ness  of,  and  loth  to  put  away,  sin, 
Matt.  i.  21. 

(4)  Because  iniquity  abounding 
makes  love  wax  cold.    Matt.  xxiv.  12. 

(5)  Because  church-Christians  and 
not  life- Christians,  hearers  not  doers. 
Matt.  vii.  21. 

II.  Will  Satan  have  best  of  it  after 
Christ  dyhig  for  world?  Will  God 
allow  this?  God  just,  even  with  Satan. 
Those  who  follow  Satan,  Satan  will 
have.  Those  who  follow  Christ,  Christ 
will  have.  And  we  are  told  the 
numbers  of  Satan  are  "  many,  **  of  Christ 
"few." 

III.  The  hopeless,  helpless  state  of 
sinners  at  judgment.  If  those  who 
make  effort  barely  reach  heaven,  how 
can  those  reach  there  who  make  no 
effort?  Their  condition  is  their  doom. 
Their  unholiness  their  hell.  No  one  to 
plead  for  them.  Blackness  of  dark- 
ness forever  I    Repent,  be  sincere  now. 

Etbbkitv.* 


SUGGESTIVE    THEMES    AND   TEXTS. 


Texts  and  Themes  of  Beoent  Sermons. 

1.  TisioDs     that     Disturb     CoDtentmeDt. 

**And  Jesus  said  unto  him.  If  thou  wilt 
be  perfect  go  and  sell  that  thou  hast 
and  ffive  to  the  poor  .  .  .  and  come 
and  follow  me.  But  when  the  joung 
man  heard  that  saying  he  went  away 
sorrowful:  for  he  hia  great  posses- 
sions.-Matt,  xix.  21,22.  By  N.  D. 
Hillis,  D.D.,  Chicago,  III. 

2.  Commercialism  Reigns.    **They  sacrifice 

unto  their  net  and  bum  Incense  unto 
their  drag."— Hab.  1.  16.  By  Rev.  C. 
L.  Bates,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

8.  Christ  Opening  the  Book  of  Life.  "Thou 
art  worthy  to  take  the  book  and  to 
open  the  seals  thereof.**— Rev.  v.  9.  By 
Rev.  Clarence  T.  Brown,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 


4.  The  Nation*8  Perils. 


is  that 


people  whose  God  is  the  Lord.**— Psalm 
cxllv.  15.  By  W.  O.  Starr,  D.D.,  Rich- 
mond, Ta. 

6.  Memory  in  Hell.  "Son,  remember.**— 
Luke  zvi.  26.  By  Rev.  H.  H.  Hughes, 
Allegheny,  Pa. 

6.  What  is  the  True  Church?  "The  church 
of  the  living  Gk>d,  the  pillar  smd  ground 
of  the  truth.**-!  Tim.  iii.  16.    By  W.  J. 


Holland,  D.D.,  Chancelor  of  the  West- 
em  University,  Pittsburg,  Fa. 

7.  The  Gold  of  Human-land.  "The  gold  of 
that  land  is  good.*'-Gen.  ii.  12.  By 
Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.D.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

a  Evils  of  Ring  Rule  in  Municipal  Govern- 
ment.   **  Wherefore  by  their  f  mits  shall 
S9  know  them.  **— Mat t  vi  i.  20.    By  Rev. 
.  C.  Rankin,  Houston,  Texas. 

9.  The  Flight  of  Tears.  ''We  spend  our 
years  as  a  tale  that  is  told.**— Ps.  xc.  9. 
By  Elder  W.  H.  Shelter,  Nashville, Tenn. 

10.  Christian  Patriotism,  the  Appeal  of  the 

Hour.  "For  he  loveth  our  nation  and 
hath  built  us  a  synagogue. *'—Luke  vii. 
5.  By  M.  M.  a.  Dana,  I).  D.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

11.  The  Judgment  and  Reward  of  the  Rlght- 

oous.  "For  we  must  all  appear  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  that  every- 
one may  receive  the  things  done  in  his 
body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done, 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad.— 2  Cor.  v. 
10.  By  H.  M.  Wharton,  D.D.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

12.  The   Well-Spring  of  Holy  Sympathies. 

"Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice  and 
weep  with  them  that  weep."— Rom.  xll. 
16.  By.  D.  Schley  Schaft,  D.D.,  Jack- 
sonville, 111. 
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Themes  for  Pulpit  Treatment. 

1.  Qod's  Unconscious  Agents.     ('**And   it 

shall  come  to  pass  in  those  days  that 
the  Lord  shall  hiss  for  the  fly  that  is  in 
the  uttermost  part  of  the  rivers  of 
Egypt,  and  for  the  bee  that  is  in  the 
land  of  Assyria:  and  they  shall  come, 
and  shall  rest  all  of  them  in  the  deso- 
late valleys,  and  in  the  holes  of  the 
rocks,  and  upon  all  thorns,  and  upon 
all  bushes."— Isa.  vii.  18,  19.) 

2.  The  Secret  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 

Nations.  C*And  it  nhall  be,  if  thou  do 
at  all  forget  the  Lord  thy  Qod,  and 
walk  after  other  gods,  and  serve  them, 
and  worship  them,  I  testify  against 
you   this  day,  that  ye  shall   surely 

Serish.  As  the  nations  which  the  I^rd 
eetroyeth  before  your  face,  so  shall 
ye  perish;  because  ye  would  not  be 
obedient  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
yoiu:  God."— Deut.  viii.  19,  20.) 

8.  Letting  in  Omnipotence.  C**And  Moses 
stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  sea; 
and  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  back 
by  a  strong  east  wind  all  that  night 
and  made  the  sea  dry  land,  and  the 
waters  were  divided."— Ex.  xlv.  21.) 

4.  Qod's  Memory  and  Mercy.    ("Who  re- 

membered us  in  our  low  estate;  for  his 
mercy  endurath  forever."  —  Psalm 
cxxxvi.  28.) 

5.  Man^s  Memorv  and  Misery.  C'*Bv  the 
rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down: 
yea,  we  wept  when  we  remembered 
Zion."— Psalm  czxxvii.  1.) 

6.  The  Fate  of  Evil.    r**And  then  shall  that 

wicked  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord 
shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his 
mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with  the 
brightness  of  his  coming. ''—2  Thes.  ii. 
8.) 

7.  The    Ezclusiveness   of   the   Christianas 

Boast.    CBut  God  forbid  that  I  should 


yej 
Zi< 


;lory  save  In  the  cross  of  our  Lord 
^esus  Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is 

crucified   unto    me   and    I    unto  the 

world."— Gal.  vl.  14.) 

&  What  Makes  Poverty  Rich.  CHow  that 
in  a  great  trial  of  affliction,  the  abun- 
dance of  their  Joy  and  their  deep  povei^ 
ty  abounded  unto  the  riches  of  their 
liberality. "-2  Cor.  viii.  2.) 

9.  The  Pledge  of  Immortality.  (Now  He 
that  hath  wrought  us  for  the  self-same 
thing  is  God,  who  also  hath  given 
unto  us  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit."— 2 
Cor.  V.  5.) 

10.  The  Blessing  that  Abides.    C*  Now,  there- 

fore, let  it  please  thee  to  bless  the 
house  of  thy  servant,  that  it  may  be 
before  thee  forever;  for  thou  blessest, 
O  Lord,  and  it  shall  be  blest  forever." 
—1  Chron.  xvil.  27.) 

11.  Turning  the  Will  into  the  Deed.    ("Now 

therefore  perform  the  doing  of  it;  that 
as  there  was  a  readiness  to  will,  so 
there  may  be  a  performance  out  of 
that  which  ye  have."— 2  Cor.  viii.  11.) 

12.  Accepting  the  Will  for  the  Deed.    ("For 

if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is 
accepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath, 
and  not  according  to  that  he  hath  not." 
—2  Cor.  viii.  12.) 

18.  Idle  Visions.  ("And  while  they  looked 
stedfastlv  toward  heaven,  as  he  went 
up,  behold,  two  men  stood  by  them  in 
white  apparel;  which  also  said,  Te 
men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up 
into  heaven?"— Acts  i.  10,  11.) 

14.  The  Widened  Circle  of  Concern.  ("Look 
not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but 
every  man  also  on  the  things  of 
other8."-Phil.  11.  4.) 

16.  The  Undivlnehess  of  Scorn.  ("Behold, 
God  is  mighty,  and  despiseth  not  any: 
He  is  mighty  in  strength  and  wisdom.** 
—Job.  xxxvi.  6.) 


ILLUSTRATION    SECTION. 


SIDE    LIGHTS   FROM    SCIENCE    AND    HISTORY. 


Light   on  Soriptnral    Trnths   from 
Beoent  Soienoe  and  History. 

By  Rev.  Geo.  V.  Reichel,  A.M., 
Ph.D.,  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  Member 
OF  THE  American  Associatiok  for 
THE  Advancement  of  Science. 

^And  knowledge  bhatji  be  in- 
creased" (Dan.  xii.,  4).— This  proph- 
ecy is  not  the  least  in  importance 
among  prophecies  that  have  been  either 
wholly  or  in  part  fulfilled.  If  we  will 
but  stop  and  think»  the  means  for  the 
increase  of  knowledge,  in  our  own  land 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  other  lands, 
have  become  stupendous,  astonishing. 


The  present  day  witnesses  an  advance  in 
education  that  ought  not  only  to  satisfy 
every  student  of  biblical  prophecy  as 
he  ponders  this  passage  (quoted  above) 
from  Daniel,  but  must  put  to  silence 
every  scoffer  at  the  Bible's  power  to 
predict  certain  future  events. 

We  have  but  to  turn  to  the  history  of 
education  in  New  England  and  the  so- 
called  West  in  Washington's  day,  and 
compare  it  with  our  modem  achieve- 
ments, to  see  that  in  so  short  a  period 
as  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years,  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  would 
appear  more  than  met.  Think  of  Har- 
vard University  with  its  8,290  stu- 
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dents ;  of  Michigan  University  with  a 
total  number  of  students  (2,864)  nearly 
equal  that  of  Harvard ;  of  the  North- 
western University  of  Chicago  with 
2,414  students;  of  Pennsylvania  Uni- 
versity with  2,898;  of  Yale^  with  but 
40  less  than  the  number  attending  the 
Pennsylvania  University,  while  Cor 
lumbia  brings  its  total  of  students  not 
far  from  the  same  figure  1  And,  when 
we  remember  the  superb  facilities 
which  these  and  many  more  similar  in- 
stitutions offer  the  rising  generation, 
we  are  constrained  to  say  that  the  ful- 
filment of  the  ancient  prophecy  is  prac- 
tically  inconceivable  in  its  present  vast- 
ness  of  achievements,  and  altogether 
immeasurable  in  point  of  world-wide 
benefit  to  men. 

In  this  connection,  The  Annual 
Begister  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
alone  affords  a  fascinating  study. 
Its  usual  400  pages  display  the  most 
elaborate  scheme  of  organized  learning. 
As  one  writer  has  well  said,  ^Is  there 
anything  that  these  people  do  not  know 
and  do  not  teach?"  But,  equally  won- 
derful systems  of  instruction  may  be 
found  in  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  in 
Vanderbilt  University,  in  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Junior,  University,  and  in  a  score 
of  others  of  equal  standing.  And  what 
is  true  of  one  is  true  of  all,  namely, 
that  the  entire  system  of  education  in 
America  has  ample  security  for  the 
future  in  the  fact  that  our  schools, 
academies,  colleges,  and  university -ex- 
tension movements  are  for  the  people. 

"For  what  isyourlipb?"  (James 
iv.  14). —Science  has  achieved  much 
touching  the  problem  of  human  exis- 
tence, but  with  the  problem  of  the  suc- 
cessful prolongation  of  life  it  stills  fails. 
Death  may  be  fought  off  for  a  few 
days,  perhaps,  by  certain  special  ap- 
pliances of  scientific  skill  to  a  dying 
man,  but  tho  thus  repulsed  for  a  time, 
the  "  dread  destroyer  "  gains  the  victory. 

The  San  Francisco  McamtnerreceDtlj 
stated  a  case  in  which  a  gentleman  dy- 
ing of  a  slow  fever  was  kept  alive,  and, 
**in  fact,  was  almost  enabled  to  get 


back  to  continued  life,  by  a  very  large 
administration  of  oxygen  for  breathing, 
in  lieu  of  air.  ^  But  he  died.  From 
the  same  source,  we  learn  that  a  wealthy 
mine-owner,  suffering  from  the  last 
stage  of  pneumonia  and  a  complicated 
state  of  the  heart,  prolonged  his  life  at 
an  expense  of  $800  per  day  for  several 
days  by  the  application  of  oxygen. 
And,  tho  at  the  first  his  physician 
thought  that  there  was  a  strong  proba- 
bility of  recovery,  an  apoplectic  attack, 
with  paralysis,  set  in,  and  carried  him 
off. 

The  Solar  Oorona. 

By    Abthub    E.    Bostwick,    A.M., 
Ph.D.,  Moinx^LAiB,  N.  J. 
**  Fob  now  we  see  THBotroH  a  glabb 

DABEIiT,  BUT  THBK  PACE  TO  FACE.  "  (1 

Cor.  xiii.  12).— Seeing  darkly  is  not 
necessarily  a  mere  limitation  of  vision ; 
it  may  disclose  things  that  with  earthly 
eyesight  we  could  not  appreciate  if  the 
sight  were  full  and  unobstructed.  For 
a  mortal  man  in  the  body  to  be  given  a 
face-to-face  interview  with  the  Al- 
mighty would  be  to  blind^him  with 
glory.  And  if  he  could  see  he  would 
doubtless  not  understand.  An  experi- 
ment that  lets  in  a  world  of  light  on 
nature  to  a  modem  experimenter  might 
have  been  witnessed — nay,  in  some 
cases  doubtless  has  been  witnessed — in 
old  times  without  its  significance  being 
grasped  in  any  way.  Full  sight,  with 
accompanying  understanding,  is  only 
for  those  who  have  grown  up  to  it; 
while  for  those  who  have  not  reached  a 
state  where  their  eyes  and  their  com- 
prehensions can  stand  the  glare  of  light 
the  best  sight  is  that  which  is  obtained 
through  some  medium. 

A  striking  illustration  of  how  a 
medium  that  is  apparently  of  the  last 
degree  of  obscurity  may  afford  a 
glimpse  of  things  that  can  not  other- 
wise be  seen,  is  given  by  a  recent  dis- 
covery annoimced  from  Birmingham, 
England.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the 
solar  corona,  that  mass  of  soft,  silvery 
radiance  that  surrounds  our  sun,  but 
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is  utterly  lost  to  our  sight  amid  his 
glare  except  when  the  central  body  is 
hidden  during  a  total  solar  eclipse. 
Many  have  been  the  conjectures  regard- 
ing the  true  constitution  and  meaning 
of  the  corona,  and  great  the  lamentation 
that  we  could  not  discoYer  some  way 
of  viewing  it  in  ordinary  daylight.  A 
phenomenon  that  can  be  seen  only  once 
in  seyeral  years,  and  then  only  for  a 
few  seconds,  is  hardly  a  promising  sub- 
ject for  study  and  investigation.  No 
wonder  that  some  observers  regarded 
it  as  due  to  a  cloud  of  fine  matter 
reflecthig  the  sun's  light,  while  others 
supposed  it  to  be  but  the  diffracted 
light  of  the  sun  itself,  and  others  still 
looked  upon  it  as  electrical.  No  won- 
der that  observers  differed  even  with 
regard  to  its  form,  drawings  made  by 
different  persons  representing  it  as  of 
widely  different  shapes  and  extent. 

For  many  years  astronomers  have 
been  endeavoring  to  get  a  glimpse  of  it 
at  other  times  than  during  an  eclipse.but 
all  their  ingenious  methods  of  attacking 
the  problem  have  met  with  failures. 
Now,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Packer, 
an  amateur  English  astronomer,  he  has 
succeeded  by  means  of  the  interposition 
of  metal  foil— tin,  lead,  or  copper. 
Held  between  the  eye  and  the  sun  a 
sheet  of  foil  seems  to  transmit  no  light 
at  all—there  is  only  obscurity.  In 
reality  some  light  filters  through,  and  * 
tho  it  is  too  feeble  to  affect  the  eye, 
it  is  sufficient,  if  time  be  given  to  it,  to 
affect  a  photographic  plate.  And  the 
rays  that  get  through  are  precisely  those 
that  are  best  adapted  for  photography. 
These  rays  abound  in  the  corona,  while 
they  are  relatively  weak  in  the  bright 
glare  of  light  that  comes  from  the  sun's 
body.  Hence,  taken  through  metal 
foil,  a  photograph  of  the  corona  results. 

The  facts  disclosed  by  these  pictures 
are,  we  are  told,  so  wonderful  that  the 
discoverer  was  at  first  afraid  to  admit 
that  they  were  truly  photographs  of  the 
solar  envelope,  but  an  exhaustive  series 
of  trials  showed  him  that  they  were  in- 
deed so.  They  disclose,  so  he  believes, 
that  the  oorona  is  an  electrical  phe- 


nomenon, perhaps  akin  to  the  celebrated 
** cathode  rays."  Certain  it  is  that  it 
depends  closely  upon  the  sun-spots. 
Every  spot  seems  to  give  out  its  own 
coronal  ray. 

Such  are  some  of  the  facts  that 
appear  at  once  when  we  see  darkly, 
but  which  have  escaped  us  for  years 
while  we  gazed  at  the  sun  face  to  face. 
May  not  the  Almighty  veil  His  face 
from  us  for  some  similar  reason,  in- 
scrutable tho  it  may  appear  to  us  now? 

The  Study  of  Anoient  Ooins. 

By    Rev.     Jeremiah     Zimmerman, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Temple-Money  Jewish.— From 
a  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  money 
that  was  current  in  Palestine  we  can 
readily  understand  why  no  money 
except  the  Jewish  could  be  used  for  the 
support  of  the  temple.  Hence  the 
necessary  office  of  the  money-changers 
who  sat  in  the  outer  court  of  the  Gen- 
tiles to  change  the  foreign  money  into 
the  half-shekels  of  the  sanctuary,  or 
temple  coin.  In  fact,  the  coins  of 
Greece  and  Rome  were  stamped  with 
the  images  of  gods  and  goddesses  and 
the  Jews  could  not  employ  these  for 
holy  use  in  the  religious  support  of  the 
temple.  ' 

The  Stater.— The  tetradrachm  or 
stater,  that  Peter  found  in  the  mouth  of 
the  fish  caught  at  Capernaum  to  pay 
the  sacred  tribute  for  Jesus  and  him- 
self, has  special  interest  as  an  inciden- 
tal illustration,  or  proof  from  coinci- 
dence, of  the  accuracy  of  the  Gospels. 
Instead  of  stating  that  he  secured 
two  didrachms,  the  tribute  for  two 
persons,  we  are  told  that  it  was  a  tetra- 
drachm, for  at  that  time  the  didrachm 
was  no  longer  current. 

It  is  most  likely  that  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver  that  Judas  received  for  the  be- 
trayal of  Jesus  were  the  current  tetra- 
drachms. 

Early  Jewish  Coins.— The  first 
Jewish  coined  money  consisted  of  the 
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shekel  and  half -shekel,  issued  by  Simon 
Maccabeus. 

Previously  to  this  time  the  Jews 
either  weighed  their  gold  and  silver  or 
employed  the  current  coin,  for  the  tetra- 
drachm  was  about  the  value  of  the 
shekel.  When  we  read,  in  Ex.  xxxviii. 
26,  that  each  of  the  603,550  men  of 
twenty  years  and  upward  paid  in  the 
half -shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  or  atone- 
ment money,  as  a  ransom  of  the  soul, 
and  which  was  to  be  given  annually,  it 
does  not  mean  a  coin  but  a  standard  of 
weight,  about  220  grains. 

We  must  understand  the  same  when 
we  read,  in  1  Samuel  ix.  8,  that  when 
Saul  and  his  servant— after  turning 
away  from  their  vain  search  for  the  lost 
asses,  and  seeking  out  the  prophet  of 
the  Lord  that  he  might  show  them  their 
way  to  the  asses— had  only  the  fourth 
part  of  a  shekel,  t.^.,  in  weight,  with 
them  to  give  the  prophet  as  a  present. 

The  first  commercial  transaction  re- 
corded in  the  Bible  was  the  purchase  of 
Macpelah.  for  which  Abraham  weighed 
out  the  400  shekels  of  silver. 

Egyptian  Money.— As  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Egypt  showed  ^at  they 
had  a  standard  currency  or  money  in 
rings,  and  a  number  of  these  gold  rings 
found  in  Egypt  are  now  in  the  Museum 
at  Ley  den,  we  may  therefore  conclude 
that  the  early  Hebrews  used  similar 
pieces  of  a  definite  or  standard  weight. 

It  seems  that  when  the  sons  of  Jacob 
went  into  Egypt  to  buy  com  they  took 
this  "annular  currency"  with  them,  for 
in  Genesis  xlii.  85  it  is  designated  as 
^  the  bundles  of  money,  **  and  xliii.  21, 
"in  full  weight.  ^  This  form  also  ac- 
cords with  Deut.  xiv,  24,  for  the  ring 
money  could  be  conveniently  bound  up 
for  carrying  in  the  hand.  At  all  events, 
in  those  early  times  they  had  pieces  of 
money  of  standard  weight  that  cir- 
culated in  the  place  of  a  regular  system 
of  coinage. 

Persian  Money.— The  gold  and 
silver  Daric  of  the  Persian  kings  is  the 
earliest  coined  money  referred  to  in  the 


Old  Testament,  and  not  later  than  the 
reign  of  Darius,  nearly  400  years  before 
Christ 

The  Jewish  Shekel  and  thb 
Temple  Tax.— The  Jews,  until  the  days 
of  Simon  Maccabeus,  were  obliged  to 
weigh  their  gold  and  silver  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  or  else  make  use  of  the 
current  money  of  other  nations.  They 
never  had  a  gold  coinage,  and  one  ruler 
alone  received  the  right,  from  Antl- 
ochus  VII. ,  to  issue  coins  in  silver.  All 
his  successors  were  permitted  to  strike 
their  money  in  copper  alone.  Of  course 
I  do  not  include  the  revolt  of  the  Jews 
under  Simon  and  Eleazer  during  the 
reign  of  Vespasian,  and  that  of  Si- 
mon bar  Cochab  in  the  days  of  Ha- 
drian, when  the  last  Jewish  money 
was  issued. 

The  shekels  of  Simon  Maccabeus 
were  not  current  in  the  days  of  Christ, 
and  were  used  alone  for  the  temple  ser- 
vice ;  but  the  current  Qrcek  and  Roman 
money  was  reckoned  in  shekels,  for  the 
shekel  was  equal  in  value  to  the  Greek 
tetradrachm,  and  to  four  denarii  of  the 
Romans.  There  were  local  collectors 
of  the  tribute  money  for  the  temple  in 
the  different  cities,  and,  Capernaum 
being  the  home  of  Jesus  and  Peter,  it 
was  not  strange  that  on  their  late  return 
to  the  city  "  they  that  received  tribute 
money  came  to  Peter  and  said,  'Doth 
not  your  master  pay  tribute?*"  al- 
tho  they  may  have  had  some  sinister 
design.  According  to  Edersheim,  "On 
the  15th  of  Adar  the  money-changers 
opened  stalls  throughout  the  country  to 
change  the  various  coins"  which  Jew- 
ish settlers  at  home  or  abroad  might 
bring,  into  the  ancient  money  of  Israel. 
For  custom  had  it  that  nothing  but  the 
regular  half-shekel  of  the  sanctuary 
could  be  received  at  the  treasury. 

On  and  after  the  25th  of  Adar,  when 
the  pilgrims  came  to  Jerusalem,  the 
money-changers  sat  within  the  courts 
of  the  Temple  that  they  might  change 
all  foreign  money  for  the  shekel  of  the 
sanctuary,  the  money  receiving  a  fixed 
rate  of  discount;  but  this  was  often 
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shamefully  abused,  and  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  picture  to  our  minds  some  of  the 
excited  scenes  enacted  here  when  exac- 
tions, bargainings,  and  disputes  often 
led  to  loud  and  angry  words,  and  we 
can  readily  understand  how  all  this 
must  have  wounded  the  soul  of  our 
Savior  and  led  to  His  words  of  scorch- 
ing rebuke,  and  to  his  ejection  of  the 
money-changers  from  the  temple  pre- 
cincts. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  this  temple 
tax  amounted  to  as  much  as  $880,000 
annually ;  and  that  the  favored  money- 
changers received  no  less  than  $45,000 
for  their  portion. 

The  large  amount  contributed  an- 
nually was  expended  in  defraying  the 
various  expenses  connected  with  the 
worship  and  services  of  the  temple,  as 
well  as  for  the  purchase  of  all  the 
animals  for  the  daily  morning  and  eve- 


ning burnt  offerings  that  were  made  for 
all  the  Israelites  at  home  and  abroad, 
besides  providing  for  all  other  sacri- 
fices, etc.  The  money  received  was 
much  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  all 
these  necessary  expenses 

After  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 
the  Sanhedrin  and  the  sacrificial  wor- 
ship were  abolished,  but  to  this  calam- 
ity was  added  the  insult  of  compelling 
them  to  pay  the  same  amount  for  a  long 
time  toward  the  building  and  support 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  at 
Rome.  That  was  the  bitterest  irony 
that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Jewish 
race.  It  is  true  that  the  humane  Nerva 
removed  the  grievous  calumny  from 
this  enforced  tribute  to  the  temple  at 
Rome,  as  a  coin  of  Nerva  shows  (**  FUU 
Judaici  Colvmnia  Bablate'"),  but  the 
emperor  did  not  remove  the  tax  its- 
self. 


HELPS   AND   HINTS,    TEXTUAL   AND   TOPICAL. 
By  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D. 


Studies  in  Genesis. 

Chapter  xxxm.  records  the  meet- 
ing of  the  two  brothers,  Jacob  and 
Esau,  after  a  long  separation  and  alien- 
ation. 

The  central  verse  is  the  tenth : 

**  For  I  have  seen  thy  face, 
As  tho  I  had  seen  the  face  of  Elohim,** 

Jacob  doubtless  refers  to  the  vision 
of  Peniel,  in  which  God  had  appeared, 
not  angry  but  reconciled ;  even  so  it 
was  with  the  face  of  his  brother.  The 
whole  narrative  is  beautiful  for  its 
naturalness,  its  verisimilitude. 

Succoth  (Booths)  was  on  the  east  of 
Jordan.  When  he  came  to  Shalem 
(Peace)  it  was  on  the  west,  and  prop- 
erly in  the  land  or  Promise;  and  so, 
where  Abraham  bought  a  burial-place, 
Jacob  purchased  a  dwelling-place. 

20.  And  he  erected  there  an  altar,  and 
called  it  £l-Elohe-Isra-el.  The  con- 
stant recurrence  of  this  name  of  God, 


El,  in  Jacob's  history,  can  not  be  acci- 
dental. This  altar,  built  on  the  very 
spot  already  consecrated  by  Abraham, 
was  called  not  by  the  name  of  Jah 
(Compare  xii.  7)  but  El.  Why  should 
the  grandfather  call  an  altar  Jah,  and 
the  grandson  call  it  El?  God  had 
accepted  Jacob  and  had  revealed  Him- 
self to  him  under  this  name,  and 
changed  his  own  name,  incorporating 
into  it  El,  somewhat  as  he  had  intro- 
duced into  Abram's  name  a  syllable 
of  the  name  Jehovah  (ah) .  Jacob,  in 
building  his  altar,  memorializes  this 
name,  especially  revealed  to  him,  and 
the  syllable  El  occurs.  Compare  xxxv. 
7:  -El,  my  El,  Prince  of  El." 
Again,  in  chapter  xxxv.  1-7,  we  meet 
this  special  name : 
"Arise,  go  up  to  Beth-El. " 
"  He  called  the  place  El.  Beth-El. " 
Chap.  xxxv.  Compare  xxviii.  19. 
1.  **  Arise,  go  up  to  Bethel  and  dwell 
there." 
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Bethel  is  now  to  become  more  than  a 
tarrying-place.  Jacob  id  bidden  to  go 
there  and  abide ;  a  new  altar  to  be  buUt, 
in  memory  of  the  Divine  Revelation 
there.  How  often  in  our  spiritual 
history  are  we  sent  back  to  the  point  of 
an  earlier  experience,  to  rebuild  a 
broken  altar,  renew  a  broken  covenant, 
refresh  our  spirits  by  the  remembrance 
of  some  former  revelation  of  Qod. 
Why  the  emphasis  on  thanksgiving 
(Piiilip.  iv.  6)  if  not  because  of  its  con- 
nection with  a  review  of  the  past  deal- 
ing of  Qod  ?  **  Beware  that  thou  forget 
not. "  One  of  the  vices  for  daily  life  is 
that  we  do  not  remember  the  Lord's 
mercies,  and  so  we  lose  the  effect  of 
past  loving-kindness  and  fidelity  to  His 
promises  in  quickening  faith,  love,  and 
hope.  Nothing  w  ill  so  help  us  to  build 
up  a  broken  prayer-altar  as  the  recol- 
lection of  past  blessings,  and  nothing 
will  keep  that  altar  from  falling  into 
ruin  more  than  habitual  thankful  re- 
membrance of  Gkd's  faithfulness. 

2.  The  "strange  gods"  remind  us  of 
the  teraphim  which  Rachel  stole  and 
secreted  when  she  left  Laban ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  spoils  they  had 
just  gathered  (xxziv.  27)  embraced 
what  was  linked  to  heathen  worship 
and  idolatries.  Oriental  cities  then  as 
now  were  filled  with  relics  of  idol-wor- 
ship. It  is  a  rebuke  to  the  believer  to 
observe  the  extent  to  which  a  false 
religion  pervades  daily  life.  It  was 
customary  to  dedicate  household  feasts 
to  various  gods,  so  that  the  very  food 
and  drink  became  a  sort  of  oblation 
and  libation  to  them.  Household 
utensils,  implements — mechanical  and 
artistic— were  so  associated  with  the 
false  gods  that  idolatry  was  interwoven 
with  even  the  garments  worn  and  orna- 
ments of  their  persons.  Hence  in  verse 
4  we  find  earrings  surrendered— per- 
haps symbols  of  idolatry— or  sacred 
charms  like  those  worn  by  Africans 
to-day.  Possibly  the  oak  under  which 
Jacob  hid  these  earrings  was  the  same 
referred  to  in  Josh.  xxiv.  26. 

These  earrings  were  worn  not  merely 
as   ornaments   but   as   talismans   for 


superstitious  ends,  probably  as  amulets 
first  consecrated  to  some  false  god  or 
formed  under  some  constellation  and 
stamped  with  magical  characters. 
Maimonides  mentions  rings  and  jewels 
impressed  with  the  image  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  Augustine  refers  to 
similar  omamento.  Crescent  earrings 
are  often  met  with  in  Mohammedan 
land  seven  now. 

Jacob's  purification  of  his  household 
again  suggests  a  lesson  on  the  need  of  a 
constant  renewal  of  our  reparation  unto 
God. 

5.  **  The  terror  of  €k>d  was  upon  the 
cities, "  etc. 

The  power  of  €k)d  to  awaken  fear  in 
the  minds  of  men  is  often  illustrated  in 
the  Old  Testament  history.  How 
many  were  the  causeless  panics  recorded 
in  the  word  of  God.  A  "  panic  fear" 
suggeste  the  god.  Pan,  the  supposed 
cause  of  sudden  fear. 

Compare  Exodus  xv.  15,  16.  The 
Dukes  of  Edom  and  Moab,  xxiiL  27, 
xxiv.  24;  Deut.  xi.  25;  Joshua  ii.  1^ 
11;  V.  1;  1  Samuel  xi.  7;  xiv.  15;  2 
Chron.  xiv.  14 ;  xviil  10 ;  Psahn  xiv.  5. 

This  matter  will  repay  dose  and  care- 
ful study.  It  reveals  a  new  Force  in 
operation  in  human  history :  the  Power 
of  a  divinely  created  fear,  which  alone 
accounts  for  an  apparent  reversal  of  all 
ordinary  laws  of  probability.  Ckd  is 
not  **on  the  side  of  the  heaviest  bat- 
talions!" 

Some  examples  of  the  operation  of 
this  supematurally  awakened  appre- 
hension or  terror  may  be  found  in  the 
following  passages  of  Scripture : 

2  Ehigs  vii.  6.  The  fiight  of  the 
Syrians,  when  the  Lord  made  the  host 
to  hear  a  noise  of  chariots,  etc 

Ibid,  xix.  7.  The  rumors  that  caused 
Rabshakeh's  return  to  Assyria. 

2  Samuel  v.  24  "The  sound  of  the 
going."  Job  XV.  21;  Jerem.  xx. 
3,4. 

7.  Again  we  meet  this  mystery  of  £1, 
the  name  whereby  God  made  Himself 
specially  known  to  Jacob.  El-Beth-el 
—not  the  "God  of  Bethel,  "  but  "El— 
of  the  house  of  £1. "    There 
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new  emphasis  placed  on  this  name,  after 
all  these  years. 

10.  Now  again,  when,  returning  to 
Bethel,  Jacob  fulfilled  his  early  vow  by 
a  reconsecration  of  Bethel  as  God's 
house  or  temple,  GKxl  once  more  appears 
to  him,  conforming  unto  him  His  prom- 
ises and  ratifying  the  new  name,  Prince 
of  El. 

11.  I  am  ElShaddai.  This  is  better 
than  God  Almighty,  since  it  brings  the 
name  £1  again  into  view. 

It  is  to  be  noted  also  that,  as  to 
Abraham,  every  new  appearance  of 
God  to  Jacob  seems  to  be  accompanied 
with  increased  revelation  of  God's  pur- 
pose. Here  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
posterity  and  inheritance  of  Jacob. 

The  rest  of  this  chapter  presents  two 
conspicuous  records : 

1st.  The  death  of  the  beloved  Rachel 
in  childbirth. 

2d.  The  incest  of  Reuben  whereby  the 
right  of  primogeniture  was  forfeited 
(compare  Genesis  xlix.  8,  4 ;  1  Chron. 
V.  1),  and  transferred  to  the  sons  of 
Joseph,  who  had  a  double  portion. 

18.  Beautiful  is  the  contrast  of  names 
here:  Benoni — Benjamin — son  of  my 
sorrow,  son  of  my  strength,  of  the  right 
liand,  literally — but  the  right  hand  was 
connected  with  prosperity  and  dexterity 
as  the  left  was  with  calamity  and 
failure.  Every  affliction  may  be  looked 
at  in  two  aspects,  and  what  seems  pro- 
ductive only  of  sorrow  may  be  found 
fertile  in  consolation  and  strength  if 
laid  hold  of  by  faith. 

22.  It  is  also  a  curious  coincidence, 
possibly  not  without  some  typical 
value,  that  so  close  together  come  the 
records  of  the  birth  of  Benjamin,  the 
youngest  and  the  moral  suicide  of  Reu- 
ben, the  eldest,  of  Jacob's  sons.  The 
last  is  again  first,  and  the  first  last. 

Rachel's  sons  thus  come  to  the  front. 
At  first  she  was  barren  and  Leah  seemed 
to  have  all  advantage.  But  ultimately 
to  her  sons  came  the  birthright— and  a 
treble  inheritance— for  both  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  had  each  a  tribal  allot- 
ment in  Canaan,  as  well  as  Benjamin. 
Surely  all  this  is  not  without  signifi- 


cance. Can  there  be  seen  here  no 
divine  retributive  Providence  at  work? 
Joseph  is  sold  into  Egypt  by  his 
brethren.  He  becomes  ruler  of  all 
Egypt  and  ultimately  their  own  de- 
liverer. He  came  into  the  primogeni- 
ture and  his  sons  get  a  double  share. 
Do  we  not  see  such  retributive  Provi- 
dences at  work  in  all  history?  And  is 
there  any  doubt  that  when  all  secrets 
are  revealed,  countless  other  such  com- 
pensations will  be  seen,  not  now 
apparent? 

XendeLMOhn  at  Friborg. 
Mendblssohk,  it  is  said,  once  visited 
the  cathedral  at  Friborg,  and,  having 
heard  the  great  organ,  went  into  the 
organ-loft  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
play  it.  The  old  organist,  in  jealousy 
for  his  instrument,  at  first  refused,  but 
was  afterward  prevailed  on  to  allow 
the  great  German  composer  to  try  the 
colossal  ''thunderer"  of  the  cathedral. 
And  after  standing  by  in  an  ecstasy  of 
delight  and  amazement  for  a  few 
moments,  he  suddenly  laid  his  hands 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  inspired  musi- 
cian and  exclaimed:  ''Who  are  you? 
What  is  your  name  ?  "  **  Mendelssohn, ** 
replied  the  player.  **And  can  it  be  I 
I  had  so  nearly  refused  to  let  Mendels- 
sohn touch  this  organ  t"  How  little 
sinners,  and  saints,  too,  know  what  they 
do  when  they  refuse  to  let  Jesus 
Christ  have  full  possession  of  their 
whole  nature  and  evoke  the  full  melody 
and  harmony  of  which  it  is  capable  I 

"Ood  Doet  Nothing  r 
Froudb  said  to  Carlyle :  "I  can  not 
believe  in  a  God  that  does  nothing." 
"Alas, "  said  Carlyle,  •*God  does  noth- 
ing. **  Poor  men,  both  of  them,  that 
knew  so  little  of  God  and  His  doings, 
that  they  knew  not  where  to  look  for 
His  mightiest  acts.  His  miracles  of 
power  and  grace  are  not  to  be  seen  by 
the  natural  or  carnal  man.  Only  the 
spiritual  eye  that  is  opened  to  see,  the 
eye  of  the  heart  illumined  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  discerns  the  things  of  God.    To 
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such  He  is  constantly  doing  as  well  as 
able  to  do,  exceeding  abundantly  above 
all  we  ask  or  think.  "But  such  doing 
is  only  discerned  when  His  power 
worketh  in  us." 

Bestin^t  on  Gertainties. 

Faraday,  with  the  intellect  of  twenty 
men,  was  asked  on  his  dying  bed: 
"What  are  yoiir  speculations?" 
"Speculations?  I  have  none.  I  am 
resting  on  certainties.  I  know  Whom 
I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that 
He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have 
committed  to  Him. " 

Baptism  of  the  Spirit. 
Whatever  the  mode  of  baptism  by 

water,  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  seems 

to  be  expressed  by  affusion. 
Note  the  following  ten  forms  of  ex 

pression : 
"  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me. " 
Joel  said,  "  I  will  pour  out. " 
"He  hath  shed  forth  this. "" 
"  The  Spirit  hath  anointed  me. " 
The  name  Christ  means  "He  who 

hath  the  chrism.  ** 
"He  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost 

and  fire. " 
"  Sat  upon  each  of  them. " 


"Fell  on  them  as  on  us.  ** 
"  Shed  on  us  abundantly. " 
"Unction  from  Holy  One. " 

The  T^e  and  the  Braaohes. 

John  xv.  1-10. 

Rosenmtlller— refers  to  Josephna 
("  Antiq. "  xv.  ii,  B.  J.  v.  5) .  On  the 
door  of  the  temple,  70  cubits  high,  lead- 
ing to  Holy  Place,  an  artificial  vine 
spread  out,  with  branches  and  leaves  of 
precious  metal  and  clusters  of  diamonds 
and  pearls.  Compare  Jerem.  ii.  21; 
Ezek.  xix.  10;  Joel  i.  7;  Mark  xii.  1; 
Rev.  xiv.  18,  etc. 

1.  The  fundamental  idea  in  this  para- 
ble is  the  intimacy  of  imion  between 
Christ  and  His  believing  people.  One 
blood,  in  one  body,  as  in  the  vine  one 
sap  and  juice,  which  He  made  sym- 
bolic of  blood. 

2.  Preservation  of  spiritual  fellow- 
ship through  that  unity,  on  which  all 
growth  and  fruit  must  depend.  "  Apart 
from  me — nothing. " 

The  vine  is  the  most  spiritual  of 
plants.  There  is  on  the  part  of  the 
branch  absolute  dependence.  "Thou 
hast  wrought  all  our  good  works  in  us, " 
We  must  avoid  refining  away  this  truth 
—a  figure  of  speech  means  more,  not 
less,  than  the  literal  terms  used. 


ILLUSTRATIONS   AND    SIMILES. 


THB      CONTERTED      B1TKGI.AR.-. 

Several  Tears  ago  I  had  been  holding  a  series 
of  meetiDgs  in  St  Louis.  The  newspapers 
published  my  sermons  every  day  ana  with 
great  long  headlines.  These  were  often  of 
such  a  sensational  character  that  I  was  much 
shocked.  One  night  I  preached  on  the  text: 
**  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou 
Shalt  be  saved."  and  spoke  of  the  apostles  in 
jail  at  Phillppi.  The  heading  in  one  of  the 
papers  next  day  was:  **How  the  Jailer  got 
Caught."  This  paper  was  taken  into  a  jail 
where  a  burglar  named  Ballintyne  Burke  was 
imprisoned  and  awaiting  trial.  He  read  the 
headline  and  said:  **This  is  good," and  began 
reading.  He  found  out  that  it  was  not  a 
tale  of  to-day,  but  a  sermon.  That  sermon 
converted  him.  The  bailiffs  noticed  the 
change  in  his  face  and  expression  and 
habits.    So  firmly  were  all  about  him  Im- 

Sressed  by  it,  that  altho  some  at  first  thought 
iiat  he  was  trying  to  work  the  pious  dodge, 
when  the  case  came   to  trial,  it   was  not 

Eressed.  Burke  got  olT.  He  decided  to  be 
onest.  He  tried  to  get  work  and  failed. 
None  would  trust  him.  He  had  a  tough 
face.    On  it  was  written  the  story  of  his  life. 


But  he  had  gotten  grace  and  that  changed  it. 
The  whole  expression  changed.  He  had  a 
hard  time  and  went  to  New  York.  Then  he 
returned  to  St.  Louis.  The  sheriff  sent  for 
him.  He  thought  that  some  old  crime  was 
to  be  brought  up  against  him,  but  he  decided 
to  teli  the  truth  about  the  matter.  He  went 
to  the  sheriff  and  what  was  his  surprise  to 
hear  him  say:  **I  want  you  to  be  a  deputy- 
sheriff.  You  are  a  changed  man.  I  have 
had  you  'shadowed^  for  six  months  and 
when  you  were  in  New  York  I  wired  them 
to  keep  you  in  sight.  They  wrote  me  you 
were  O.K.  Now  I  want  to  make  all  square.** 
Burke  remained  deputy-sheriff  ftom  ten 
jrears  ago  until  his  translation  about  six 
months  ago.  To  illustrate  bow  highly  he 
was  esteemed,  a  preacher  who  was  we- 
vented  from  keeping  an  engagement,  asked 
Burke  to  preach  for  him.  and  went  and 
asked  the  sheriff  to  let  him  off.  The  sheriff 
said  that  he  was  sorry,  but  that  this  would 
be  impossible,  as  he  had  just  levied  on  a 
jewelry  store  and  there  was  a  large  stock 
of  diamonds  of  which  no  inventory  had  been 
taken,  and  there  was  no  one  he  could  trust 
there  except  Burke.— DtoHyM  L,  Moodif. 
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EXEGETICAL    AND    EXPOSITORY    SECTION. 


EVZDENGES  OF  A  FBIVATE  GON- 
FEBENGE  DUBINO  PAUL'S  VISIT 
TO  JEBUSALEX  AT  THE 
GOUNOIL. 

On  the  Basis  of  Oalatians  ii.  1-10. 
By  Prop£880bM.  W.  Jacobus,  Ph.  D., 
D.D.,  Congregational  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Paul  is  giving  in  these  verses  an 
account  of  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  which 
is  narrated  by  Luke  in  Acts  xv.  His 
object  in  bringing  this  visit  into  the 
argument  of  the  Epistle  is  to  show 
that  even  at  that  time,  when  he  was 
in  consultation  with  the  Twelve,  his 
actions  could  not  lay  him  open  to  the 
charge  made  against  him  by  the  false 
teachers  among  the  Qalatian  churches 
that  he  was  no  true  apostle ;  that  he  was 
an  intruder  in  the  sacred  circle,  with- 
out rights  and  destitute  of  all  author- 
ity ;  that  his  Gospel  was  a  man-made 
affair,  based,  perhaps,  upon  what  of 
the  truth  the  Twelve  had  told  him,  and 
then  worked  out  into  his  own  free-lance 
ideas.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  show  how 
groundless  these  accusations  were  that 
he  develops,  as  he  does,  the  first  part 
of  this  Epistle,  claiming  a  divine  source 
for  his  apostleship  (i.  1)  as  well  as  for 
the  Qospel  which  accompanied  it  (L 
11/.)  and  asserting,  not  only  the  super- 
natural power  required  to  change  its 
life  from  its  old,  bitter,  persecuting 
Judaism  (i.  13/.)  but  the  absolute 
independence  of  all  human  instruction 
and  all  apostolic  commissioning  author- 
ity which  he  had  maintained  from  the 
day  of  his  conversion  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  (i.  16;  il.  21).  To  bring  out 
more  clearly  this  latter  point  he  recites 
this  visit  of  his  and  Barnabas  to  Jeru- 
salem, which  is  generally  believed  to  be 
the  visit  made  at  the  time  of  the  council 
called  to  take  action  on  the  dispute  con- 
cerning the  circumcision  of  the  Gentile 
converts  to  the  faith  (it  1-10) . 

He  states,  first  of  all,  the  motive  with 
which  this  visit  was  undertaken.     It 


was  not  because  he  had  been  summoned 
by  the  Jerusalem  apostles  to  appear 
before  them  and  answer  for  the  course 
he  had  pursued ;  neither  was  it  because 
he  was  in  any  way  wanting  in  convic- 
tion as  to  the  rightness  of  his  claims 
regarding  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles 
into  the  church.  It  was  in  obedience 
to  a  revelation  {KarhaifOK^^hr^iv^  ver.  2) 
*-by  direction  of  God  himself— making 
it  evident  not  only  that  it  was  God's 
purpose  that  he  should  go,  but  that 
God,  so  to  speak,  was  interested  in  the 
vindication  of  the  position  which  ho 
had  assumed.  This,  of  course,  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  Acts  zv.  2, 
whidb  simply  gives  the  outward  cause. 
When  became,  therefore,  to  Jerusalem, 
he  placed  before  the  brethren  of  the 
city  (f^dii  having  its  antecedent  in 
*Ifpo(TdXv/ia— as  Mark  iv.  28;  Luke  v. 
14 ;  Acts  viii.  5)  the  Gospel  which  he 
was  proclaiming  among  the  Gentiles — 
but  privately  to  them  who  were  of 
reputation,  lest,  somehow,  he  was  run- 
ning or  had  run  in  vain  (/car*  \6lav  61 
mlq  doKobaiv^  fxii  irctg  elc  icevbv  T^ix*^  ^ 
idpafwv^  ver.  2) .  It  seems  necessary  to 
hold  this  last  clause,  which  we  have 
quoted,  as  referring  to  a  private  con- 
ference held  before  and  in  anticipation 
of  the  public  assembly  recorded  in 
Acts.  The  following  reasons,  among 
others,  may  be  cited  for  this  view : 

1.  To  hold  it  as  merely  another  ac- 
count of  the  public  council,  apart  from 
all  difSculty  involved  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  icar*  ISiav  6h,  is  to  bring  one  face 
to  face  with  the  evident  fact  that  Paul's 
attitude  here  hardly  fits  in  with  what 
is  stated  of  the  part  taken  by  him  in  the 
public  meeting— at  least  if  we  can  trust 
the  historical  accuracy  of  the  Acts 
account.  There  Paul  and  Barnabas  are 
stated  to  have  simply  rehearsed  how 
great  signs  and  wonders  God  had 
wrought  through  them  among  the 
heathen  (Acts  x v.  12). 

There  is  no  appearance  in  this  Acts 
account  of  anything  corresponding  to 
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this  attitude  of  anxiety  expressed  by 
li,ij  TTWf  cif  K£vbv  Tpix^  ^  iSpafwv,  The  first 
part  of  our  verse  (xoi  avedifitru  avrolc 
Tb  evayyk'hw  h  tajphcau  h  toiq  iBveaiv) 
might  be  held  to  describe  Paul's  part 
in  the  public  meeting,  but  not  this 
second  part  which  we  have  particularly 
before  us. 

2.  There  is,  further,  no  appearance 
in  the  Acts  account  of  anything  con- 
nected with  the  demand  for  Titus'  cir- 
cumcision which  is  dwelt  upon  in 
verses  8-5  of  our  passage.  There  is 
no  hint  in  that  account  of  any  such  de- 
mand. There  is  no  intimation  of  any 
such  opposition  as  the  apostle  here  says 
he  gave  to  the  demand  (die  M^  f^pk 
dpav  el^afiev  17  tmorayy).  In  fact  the 
Acts  account  presents  the  relations  be- 
tween Paul  and  the  Jerusalem  apostles 
as  decidedly  friendly.  Peter  opens 
with  an  address  most  cordially  support- 
ing Paul's  position  (ver.  6-11),  which 
is  followed  by  the  personal  statement  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas  (ver.  12),  and  then 
James  reiterates  Peter's  views  and  gives 
his  own  judgment,  which,  while  of  the 
nature  of  a  compromise,  supports  Paul 
in  all  the  essentials  of  his  claim  (ver. 
13-21) .  As  far  as  the  apostles  are  con- 
cerned, the  whole  affair  is  harmonious 
from  beginning  to  end.  There  is  no 
indication  even  of  the  introduction  of 
any  personal  matter  whatever.  The 
whole  discussion  is  general  regarding 
the  Gentiles  of  Antioch,  Syria,  and 
Cilicia— and  so,  by  inference.  Gentiles 
everywhere — as  a  class. 

8.  But  there  behig  no  appearance  in 
the  Acts  account  of  any  such  contro- 
versy between  Paul  and  the  Jerusalem 
apostles,  there  is,  naturally,  no  appear- 
ance there  of  any  such  agreement  be- 
tween them  and  Paul  as  is  made  so 
much  of  in  our  passage  (ver.  7-10). 
The  judgment  which  James  gives  in 
the  Acts  account  is  followed  by  the 
action  of  the  council,  as  a  body,  which 
consisted  merely  in  the  choosing  of 
representative  men  from  their  number 
who  should  accompany  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas and  bear  with  them  to  these 
troubled  churches  a  letter  of  greeting 


giving  the  decision  to  which  they  bad 
arrived.  There  is  no  hint  of  anything 
like  the  personal  pledge  of  friendly 
community  of  work  and  division  of 
the  field  of  labor  mentioned  in  ver.  9 
audio. 

4.  To  this  is  added  the  fact  that 
Paul's  designation  of  the  audience 
before  which  he  laid  the  facts  in  the 
case — "those  of  reputation"  (twc 
doKovotv)  — does  not  suit  the  general  com- 
position of  the  public  council.  In  fact 
from  his  usage  of  this  term  in  ver.  6,  and 
especially  in  ver.  9,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  he  meant  by  it  simply  the 
three  principal  members  of  the  Jeru- 
salem apostolic  circle — James,  Peter, 
and  John.  This  will  hardly  agree 
with  the  comprehensive  statement  in 
Acts  XV.  6  (Lwix^^v  re  ol  andarokoi 
Koi  oZ  irpeaphrepoi  Idetv  nepl  tov  }^/ov 
Toirrov), 

Indeed  this  Galatian  account  of 
Paul's  conference  with  the  apostles  on 
this  visit  to  Jerusalem,  is  so  unlike  the 
accoimt  given  of  the  general  council  in 
Acts  XV.  that  it  reads  almost  like  a 
different  visit,  and  one  can  see  how  some 
critics  have  insisted  there  can  be  no 
reconciliation  of  the  two  accounts.* 

But  assuming  such  a  private  confer- 
ence between  Paul  and  these  three 
"pillar"  apostles  as  preliminary  to  the 
public  gathering,  the  differences  are 
very  significantly  explained,  and  the 
two  accounts  are  seen  to  be,  not  simply 
in  harmony  with  each  other,  but,  in  a 
supplemental  way,  necessary  to  a  full 
understanding  of  this  visit. 

From  the  Galatian  account  Paul's 
object  in  this  conference  was  to  give 
these  three  apostles  such  a  clear  under- 
standing of  his  position  regarding  the 
admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the 
church  (avedifinv  ,  ,  ,  rb  evccyyiXuiv 
b  Ktjpbaao  h  roi^  iOveatv^  kot*  Idiav  6k  roic 
SoKovaiv)  as  to  secure  from  them  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  essential  Gospel 

*  See  the  position  taken  by  Professor  Bam- 
say  in  his  **Paal,  the  Traveler  and  Roman 
Citizen,"  and  also  Mr.  Sanday's  criticism  of 
the  same  in  February,  1896,  number  of  The 
Expositor, 
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principle  of  justification  by  faith  which 
underlay  it  and  so  to  have  their  sup- 
port in  the  public  council  which  was 
to  follow.  In  this  public  council  he 
knew  he  would  be  opposed  by  the 
Judaistic  brethren  in  the  church— as 
indeed  the  Acts  account  would  give  us 
to  understand  he  had  already  been  upon 
his  arrival  in  the  city,  ver.  5  jf.  Should 
their  views  prevail  in  this  council  and 
the  body  adopt  their  position,  not  only 
would  his  mission  work  among  the  Gen- 
tiles be  thwarted  now  and  in  the  future, 
but  much  of  what  it  had  accomplished 
would  be  undone.  It  was,  consequent- 
ly, in  fear  of  this  Judaistic  influence 
against  his  position  and  with  desire  to 
secure  the  influence  of  these  three  lead- 
ing apostles  in  support  of  his  views 
that  he  holds  this  preliminary  con- 
ference with  them.  So  we  see  this 
rather  peculiar  statement  of  Paul's 
timidity  is  fully  explained  {ji^  iraq  cif 
KEvtv  Tpkxu  fi  idpafwv) .  He  was  afraid 
simply  for  the  organized  success  of 
his  work.  He  did  not  wish  to  have 
the  church  misled  into  an  opposition  to 
his  labors.  He  could  not  afford  it  as  a 
worker ;  the  church  could  not  afford  it 
as  holding  to  the  doctrine  of  Justification 
by  faith.  So  also  is  explained  this  con- 
tention regarding  the  circumcision  of 
Titus  (ver.  Sjf.).  Representatives  of 
this  Judaizing  party  either  secured 
admission  into  this  conference  and  de- 
manded the  administering  of  this  rite  to 
Titus,  or  they  so  clamored  for  it  in  the 
general  Christian  gathering-places  of 
the  city,  after  Paul's  arrival  with  this 
uncircumdsed  companion  of  his,  that 
the  three  apostles  who  were  present 
urged  this  circumcision  as  a  matter  of 
expediency— very  much  as  later,  upon 
the  occasion  of  Paul's  last  visit  to  the 
Holy  City,  the  brethren  urged  upon  him 
the  Temple  services,  to  which  he  gave 
himself,  as  an  expedient  testimony  to 
his  un-hostility  to  the  Law  (Acts  xxi : 
18-26) .  To  this  demand  regarding  Ti- 
tus, however,  Paul  refused  absolutely  to 
yield  on  the  basis  of  the  essential  Qospel 
principle  involved,  which  was  the  very 
thing  for  which  he  was  contending  and 


for  which  he  was  to  stand  in  the  public 
council  (ver.  5).  And  Paul's  arguments 
prevailed.  These  three  apostles- 
leaders  tho  they  were  in  the  church, 
and,  as  such,  specially  reverenced  by 
these  anti-Pauline  agitators  of  Galatia— 
did  not  modify  his  views ;  on  the  con- 
trary he  modified  theirs  (ver.  6) .  And 
so  is  explained  the  agreement  arrived 
at  between  Paul  and  these  •* pillar" 
apostles  (ver.  7-10) .  It  was  based  on  a 
recognition  by  these  apostles  of  the 
essential  identity  of  Paul's  position  re- 
garding the  Gentiles  with  Peter's  posi- 
tion regarding  the  Jews.  Both  positions 
found  their  standing  -  ground  in  the 
identity  of  the  Gospel  committed  to 
these  two  workers  (ver.  7),  the  identity 
of  the  divine  power  which  energized  to 
their  apostleship  (ver.  8),  and  the  real- 
ity of  the  grace  granted  to  Paul  for 
his  work  among  the  Gentiles — as  real  a 
grace  as  that  granted  Peter  for  his  work 
among  the  Jews  (ver.  9) .  So  there  was 
given  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  openly,  hon- 
estly and  sincerely,  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  (decide  iduKav  .  .  .  Kotvuviag) 
there  being  coupled  with  it  simply  the 
desire  that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  in  their 
mission  work,  should  not  be  forgetful 
of  the  poor  within  the  mother  church. 
To  this  desire  they  naturally  gave  most 
hearty  yielding,  as  on  their  previous 
visit  to  Jerusalem  (Actsxi.  27-80),  they 
had  shown  they  could  serve  the  churdi 
this  way— and,  Paul  adds,  it  was  this 
very  thing  of  attention  to  the  Jerusalem 
poor  that  he  was  zealous  to  observe  in 
all  his  mission  work  since  this  council 
(ver.  10),  as  these  Galatian  churches 
doubtless  had  very  tangible  proof  in  the 
collections  for  these  Jerusalem  saints 
which  he  had  ordered  to  be  gathered 
from  among  them  and  the  Macedonian 
and  Achaian  churches  (1  Cor.  xvi.  1-4 ; 
2  Cor.  ix.  1-5). 

And  so  we  understand  clearly  how 
Peter  and  James— according  to  the  Acts 
account— came  to  place  themselves  be- 
fore the  public  council  in  such  strong 
support  of  Paul  and  Barnabas.  They 
had  been  won  over  to  these  Gentile 
workers'  views  in  the  private  confer- 
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ence  which  had  preceded*  and  in  which 
Paul  had  fought  for  the  truth  which  he 
had  proclaimed  to  his  Qalatian  churches 
(Iva  ii  lOJfitui  rob  eiayyeXiov  Sta/ieivy  irpdg 
vfiac)  and  had  won. 

A  full  account  of  this  private  con- 
ference necessarily  enters  into  Paul's 
apology  before  his  Galatian  accusers, 
since  it  was  in  this  conference,  if  any- 
where, that  his  contact  with  the  apostles 
might  open  him  to  the  charge  which 
the  false  teachers  were  making  against 
him— of  not  being  an  independent 
apostle,  but  one  who  gained  his  right 
to  speak,  and,  in  fact,  the  contents  of 
what  he  spoke,  from  those  who  had  been 
apostles  before  him.  This  account, 
however,  shows  that  he  was  not  only  not 
guilty  of  such  dependence  as  this,  but 
was  independent  enough  to  win  them 
over  to  his  own  position.    Paul's  suc- 


cess in  this  private  conference  will  also 
throw  significant  light  upon  the  narra- 
tive with  which  the  chapter  closes  in 
which  Paul  is  fearless  enough  to  con- 
front even  the  leader  of  these  "pillar'' 
apostles  calling  him  openly  to  account 
and  rebuking  him  publicly  before  the 
church  for  the  inconsistency  of  his  con- 
duct in  Antioch  after  this  public  coun- 
cil was  over  (ver.  11-21). 

It  is  most  likely  that  a  careful  and 
painstaking  study  of  this  passage  in 
our  Epistle,  together  with  the  15th 
chapter  of  Acts,  will  decide  the  average 
critic  that  Dr.  Sanday  is  right  in  hold- 
ing to  the  prevailing  harmonistic  view 
as  regards  their  narrated  visit,  and  that 
Professor  Ramsay,  in  spite  of  the  great 
and  convincing  power  of  his  book  is 
tify  the  visit  of  this  2d  of  Galatians  with 
that  given  in  the  11th  of  Acts. 


SCHOOL    OF    BIBLE    STUDY. 
By  D.  S.  Qrbgoky. 


Second  Phase— Continued. 

The  Second,  or  Practical  Phase  of 
Old  Testament  development  is  con- 
tained—as shown  in  the  April  number 
of  Thb  Rbvibw — in  six  Poetical  Books. 
Of  these  the  first  three  are  Didactic 
Poetry,  and  have  been  shown  to  be  oc- 
cupied with  the  presentation  of  the 
true  Philosophy  of  the  Religious 
Life,  as  based  on  religious  conviction. 
In  the  Second  three,  the  Lyric  Poetry 
—Psalms,  Song  of  Solomon,  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah — the  religious  truths 
and  convictions  of  the  Old  Dispensa- 
tion are  focussed  and  brought  to  bear 
in  rousing  right  and  powerful  devo- 
tional feelings.  The  aim  of  the  Lyr- 
ical Books  is  —  through  meditation 
upon  such  views  of  man  and  of  God 
as  He  reveals  Himself  in  His  Works, 
Law,  and  Providence,  as  are  calculated 
to  inspire  the  soul  with  holy  emotions 
—to  cultivate  such  Devotional  Feel- 
ings, in  the  Covenant  People  toward 
God,  as  would  afford  the  impulse  to 


right,  noble,  and  energetic  activity  in 
their  practical  religious  life.  Jeho- 
vah might  be  regarded  in  various  as- 
pects fitted  to  awaken  such  feelings : 

1st.  As  the  Author  of  the  Divine 
Beligion  and  of  its  blessings  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  Chosen  People. 

2d.  As  the  Author  of  the  Family 
and  Domestic  Life  with  their  bless- 
ings. 

8d.  As  the  Author  of  the  Nation 
with  the  blessings  and  privDeges  of 
the  Promised  Land  and  of  the  Holy 
City. 

These  Three  Aspects  of  the  Divine 
Goodness  are  presented  in  the  Three 
Lyrical  Books— the  Psalms,  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah— which  accordingly  appeal  to  the 
religious,  domestic,  and  patriotic  feel- 
ings, for  moral  and  spiritual  ends. 

First  Lyrical  Book. 
The  Book  of  Psalms. 
Thb  name  Psalms  is  a  transliteration 
of  the  Greek  name  given  to  this  Book 
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in  the  Septuagint,  because  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  productions  to  in- 
strumental  music,  to  which  many  of 
the  superscriptions  refer.  They  are 
commonly  caUed  in  English  <<The 
Psalms  of  David,"  from  the  fact  that 
I>avid  the  king  was  the  largest  and 
most  eminent  contributor  to  the  coUec- 
tion,  and  from  the  still  more  important 
fact  that  he,  by  his  poetic  genius,  theo- 
cratic position,  and  divine  inspiration, 
did  so  much  to  mold  and  give  power 
to  the  entire  collection.  Altho  we  have 
one  Psalm  from  Moses  (Ps.  xc),  it  is 
still  true  that  David  molded  the  He- 
brew Psalmody,  as  he  still  furnishes 
the  key  to  it. 

As  Hengstenberg  has  showed,  the 
development  of  the  Psalmodic  poetry 
depended  on  the  meeting  of  a  three- 
fold condition : 

1st.  A  national  religious  awakening 
by  Jehovah's  manifestation. 

2d.  A  man  endowed  with  an  especial 
measure  of  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah. 

8d.  That  the  man  should  add  to  this 
endowment  creative  poetic  genius  of 
the  lyric  order. 

The  First  condition  was  met  in  the 
great  religious  awakening  under  Sam- 
uel in  connection  with  the  School  of 
the  Prophets,  in  which  David  shared. 
See  1  Sam.  x.  5;  1  Sam.  xix.,  20,  etc. 

The  other  conditions  were  met  by 
the  raising  up  of  David,  a  man  who 
has  never  had  a  competitor  in  lyric 
power,  sublimity,  and  fervor,  and  who 
received  from  the  Spirit  of  Qod  that 
**  higher  consecration  to  be  the  singer 
of  the  songs  of  Israel,  without  which 
no  poetical  gifts  could  have  been  of 
any  moment.  **    See  1  Sam.  xvi.  18. 

The  personal  experience  of  David 
himself  prepared  for  the  two  stages 
in  the  development  of  his  great  gift ' 

1st.  It  was  ^the  cross  that  brought 
his  gift  to  its  full  development,  **  his 
first  Psalms  being  composed  during 
the  time  of  his  persecution  by  Saul. 

2d.  His  accession  to  the  throne 
marked  the  second  stage,  "and  the 
care  which  thence  devolved  upon  him 
respecting  the  sanctuary,  to  have  the 


courts  of  which  at  all  times  filled  with 
the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise,  he  took 
for  one  of  the  great  objects  of  his  life. " 

David  made  provision  for  the  psalm- 
ody to  strike  its  roots  immediately  and 
deeply  among  the  people. 

Ist.  He  instituted  a  sacred  chorus  of 
singers  for  the  public  performance  of 
the  Psalms,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
stood  himself  (1  Chron.  xxv.  2,  5,  6)  ; 
aided  by  the  three  masters  of  song — 
Asaph,  Heman,  Jeduthun— and  their 
twenty-four  sons  each  with  a  class  of 
twelve  singers  imder  him. 

2d.  He  set  apart  4,000  of  the  88,000 
Levites  for  this  department  of  the  ser- 
vice. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  David 
should  have  covered  the  whole  field  of 
Sacred  Lyrics  and  shaped  the  entire 
Hebrew  Psalmody. 

The  Psalms  are  not  only  strictly  re- 
ligious lyrics,  but  they  are  Songs  of 
Israel  for  the  Sanctuary,  in  the  sense 
described  by  David  in  his  "last  words" 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  1).  David  appears  in 
them  throughout  as  the  representative 
of  the  Church  and  as  the  type  of  the 
coming  Bedeemer  in  the  two  aspects : 
(1)  Of  the  Royal  and  Conquering 
Messiah ;  (2)  Of  the  suffering  servant 
of  Qod.  The  Psalms  abound  in  re- 
markable direct  prophecies  of  Christ, 
and  are  quoted  oftener  by  Christ  and 
His  Apostles  than  any  other  Book  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Fifty  out  of  these 
seventy  -  five  quotations  **  represent 
Christ  as  the  speaker  or  are  directly 
applied  to  Him,  while  He  Himself 
affirms  that  He  is  the  theme  of  their 
testimony"  (Luke  xxiv.  44;  John  v. 
89) .  At  the  same  time  they  bring  to 
bear  upon  the  feelings  of  the  Chosen 
People  all  the  great  truths  and  doc- 
trines, the  great  providences  and  prom- 
ises connected  with  Jehovah's  revela- 
tion of  Himself  as  the  Author  of  Divine 
Redemption. 

Andrew  Bonar  has  characterized 
them  as  ''The  Righteous  One's  Medita- 
tions on  the  Law  of  the  Lord  and  His 
Wonderful  Works  and  Ways,  and  on 
man  in  the  light  of  all  these.  ** 
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To  sum  up  their  practical  bearings, 
it  may  be  said  that 

Ist.  The  PsalmB  are  the  Beligious 
Songs  of  the  Hebrew  People  whose 
cue  mission  in  the  world  was  to  give 
the  world  the  Religion  of  Redemption, 
and  they  have  imbedded  in  them  all 
the  great  formative  ideas,  forces,  and 
institutions,  from  the  age  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch to  the  time  of  David. 

2d.  From  the  Chosen  People  the 
Psalms  passed  into  the  use  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  have  formed  the 
Hymn-Book  of  the  Ohristian  Ages 
and  Baces. 

8d.  They  have  thus  constituted  the 
Divine  Training-Book  of  the  Hu- 
man Heart,  and  have  doubtless 
exerted  a  wider  and  more  potent  in- 
fluence than  all  secular  lyrics,  and 
probably  than  any  other  equal  portion 
of  sacred  literature. 

The  Book  of  Psalms,  with  its  150 
sacred  songs,  is  divided  after  the  pat- 
tern of  the  Law  of  Moses  or  the  Penta- 
teuch into  Five  Books,  each  of  which 
ends  in  a  Doxology,  usually  in  the 
form:  "Blessed  be  Jehovah,  God  of 
Israel— from  everlasting  to  everlast- 
ing.   Amen  and  Amen.  ** 

The  organic  principle  that  mani- 
festly guided  one  mind  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Psalms  is  presented  by 
Eeil,  ''as  one  of  internal  and  real  affin- 
ity, of  resemblance  in  their  subject 
matter,  and  of  identity  in  their  ten- 
dency and  aim. " 

The  divisions  may  be  presented  as 
follows : 

Book  First.  The  Davidic  Jeho- 
vah Psalms— based  upon  David's  in- 
dividual and  personal  experience  as  the 
Chosen  and  Anointed  of  Jehovah. — 
Ps.  i.-xli. 

[The  Psalms  of  this  Book  are  especially 
the  Psalmff  of  David,  the  great  creator  aod 
Master  of  Hebrew  Psalmody,  walking  in 
covenant  and  communion  with  Jehovah,  tho 
often  in  the  midst  of  trials.  The  name 
Jehovah  occurs  in  them  273  times;  Elohim 
(used  absolutely)  only  16  times.] 

Book  Second.  The  Davidic  Elo- 
him -  Psalms  —  voicing  the  cry  of 
David  and   his  singers  to  Elohim, 


the  Almighty  Maker  and  Moral  Gov- 
ernor, now  out  of  the  depths  of  adver- 
sity and  now  from  the  heights  of  pros- 
perity.—Ps.  xliL-lxxii.  This  Book 
contains  theElohim-Psalmsof  the  sing- 
ers of  David— the  sons  of  Eorah  (Ps. 
xlii.-xlix.),  of  Asaph  (Ps.  1.) ;  David's 
own  £]ohim-Psalms  (P&  li.-lxxi.),  and 
an  Elohim -psalm  of  Solomon  (Ps. 
Ixxii.). 

[In  these  Psalms  the  personal  Divine  name 
Jehovah,  even  where  it  would  properly  be 
used,  often  gives  place  to  Elohim— iim 
former  being  used  only  80  times,  while  the 
latter  is  used  164  times.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  was  done  with  "the  inten- 
tion to  oppose  and  counter-work  the  mis* 
taken  tendency  to  think  of  Jehovah  the  God 
of  Israel  as  if  He  were  confined  to  being  a 
mere  national  Gk>d;  a  tendency  to  which  the 
Covenant  People  were  much  exposed  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  surrounded  by  the 
heathen  with  their  national  and  local  gods." 
It  is  perhaps  better  explained,  however,  by 
the  fact  that  most  of  these  Psalms  represent 
the  ideal  Rif^teous  One,  or  David,  or  Um 
Chosen  People,  as  passing  through  periods  of 
calamity  or  Judgment,  or  as  out  of  the  Prom- 
ised Land,  or  as  out  of  Covenant  with 
Jehovah.] 

Book  Third.  The  Jehovah-Psalms 
of  David's  Bing^ers — of  Asaph  (Ps. 
Ixxiii. -Ixxxiii.),  and  of  the  sons  of 
Eorah  (Ps.  Ixxxiv. -Ixxxix.) —being 
appeals,  when  in  sore  distress  to  the 
Covenant  God,  with  anticipations  of 
deliverance.— Ps.  Ixxiii.-lxxix. 

[The  Psalms  of  this  Book  are  ^iefly 
suited  to  occasions  of  peculiar  and  extreme 
trial  and  distress,  when  the  evidences  of  the 
covenant  relation  were  obscured.  The  name 
Jehovah  occurs  44  times,  being  constantly 
used  in  those  of  the  sons  of  Korah  (the 
Elohistic  Korhite  Psalms  having  been  placed 
in  Book  II.) ;  and  Elohlm  48  times.] 

[Books  lY.  and  V.  contain  the  Great 
Hebrew  Songs  of  Praise,  arranged  for  the 
most  part  in  the  order  of  time.  They  are 
the  Covenant  Songs^  presenting  the  prog- 
ress toward  the  Messiah,  and  the  results  of 
His  advent  to  take  the  Kingdom  and  bless 
the  Gentiles.  The  name  Jehovah  occurs 
in  them  880  times;  dohlm  (used  abso- 
lutely) only  7  times.! 

Book  Fourth.  General  liturgi- 
cal Psalms  to  Jehovah,  of  the  Exile, 
—recognizing  His  faithfulness  and 
gracious  deliverances. — (Ps.  xc.  -cvi. ) . 

[These  Psalms  were  probably  brought  into 
general  liturgical  use  during  the  period  of 
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the  Exile  and  return.  They  contain  the 
name  Jehovah  lis  times;  Elohim  (used 
abeolntely)  only  7  times.] 

Book  Filth.  Kational  Liturgical 
Psalms  to  Jehovah,  of  the  Bestora- 
tion.— Ps.  cvii.-cl. 

This  Book  contains : 

(1)  Psalms  exalting  Jehovah  and  His 
Word  (Ps.  cvi. -cxix.),  the  last  of 
which,  devoted  to  the  praise  of  God's 
Word,  was  probably  sung  on  the  lay- 
ing of  the  foundation  of  the  New 
Temple. 

(2)  The  Pilgrim's  Little  Book  (Ps. 
cxx. -cxxxiv.),  probably  Psalms  of 
pilgrims  on  their  way  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  the  religious  festivals. 

(8)  The  Temple  and  Hallelujah 
Psalms  (Ps.  cxxxv.-cl),  including 
(a)  Dedication  Psalms  (Ps.  cxxxv., 
cxlvi.)^  probably  sung  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  New  Temple  and  its  conse- 
cration ;  (2)  Consecration  Psalms  (Ps. 
cxlvii.-cl.)  probably  sung  at  the  com- 
pletion and  consecration  of  the  city 
walls  under  Nehemiah. 

[The  name  Jehovah  is  used  in  this  Book 
S97  times.] 

Second  Lyrical  Book. 

Thb  Song  op  Solomon. 
The  title  of  this  unconunonly  beau- 
tiful, tender,  and  truly  poetical  com- 
position is  "The  Song  of  Songs,  which 
is  Solomon's, "  or  rather  "  The  Song 
of  the  Songs  which  are  Solomon's, " 
i.e.,  the  most  beautifal  of  the  1,005 
songs  that  he  wrote  (1  Kings  iv.  82) . 
In  one  of  the  first  separate  translations, 
published  in  England  (1549),  it  is  en- 
tilted  "The  Canticles,  or  Balades  of 
Solomon,  in  English  Meeter.  **  All 
ancient  writers  agree  in  ascribing  the 
poem  to  Solomon.  It  appeals  to  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  God  by  rep- 
resenting the  Marriage  Belations 
with  the  blessings  of  domestic  life  as 
one  of  the  choicest  gifts  of  Jehovah. 

The  Psalms  are  the  pious  heart's 
language  of  devotion  in  resting  with 
reverence  on  the  majesty  and  goodness 
of  God ;  the  Song  is  the  pious  heart's 
language  of  love^love  being  the  bond 


that,  arising  out  of  faith,  brings  the 
soul  into  union  with  God,  and  when 
it  is  love  to  Christ,  becoming  the  most 
powerful  passion  that  can  take  posses- 
sion of  the  human  heart. 

According  to  a  conunon  view,  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  under  the  form  of 
allegory,  depicts  in  dramatic,  lyrical, 
responsive  songs  The  Bridal  Love  of 
Solomon  and  Shulamith,  in  which 
Solomon  represents  the  Covenant  Je- 
hovah, and  Shtilamith  the  Chosen 
People  or  the  Church.  The  Divine  in- 
stitution of  Marriage  is  the  divinely 
chosen  symbol  of  the  relation  between 
Jehovah  and  His  people.  Taking  the 
deepest  and  tenderest  human  feelings 
centering  in  this  relation,  the  domestic 
affections— the  same  theme  that  in  an- 
other form  has  originated  and  inspired 
the  modem  novel — this  song  conse- 
crates them  to  the  high  office  of  awa- 
kening in  the  Church  and  the  Christian 
analogous  spiritual  affections.  The 
theme  is,  in  the  language  of  later  times. 
The  Marriage  Love  of  Christ  and 
His  Bride. 

The  best  earthly  love  Is  but  an  im- 
perfect image  of  the  heavenly ;  and  so 
this  allegory  enables  us  to  see  but  as 
"through  a  glass  darkly. "  Its  sensu- 
ous imagery  has  furnished  ground  for 
objection-  to  some ;  but  it  has  been  a 
favorite  Book  with  eminent  saints — 
with  Edwards,  Chalmers,  Rutherford, 
McCheyne,  Madame  Guyon ;  and  Dr. 
George  Burrowes  has  well  said  C'  Com- 
mentary on  the  Song,  "  p.  27)  : 

**Mucb  of  what  is  oeDsured  as  exception- 
able, disappears  from  the  Soiifc  when  read  io 
the  original,  rather  than  in  our  translation, 
and  properly  understood.  .  .  .  We  yenture 
to  assert,  that  the  parts  looked  on  with  oaost 
distrust  are  capable  of  a  natural  interpreta- 
tion incapable  of  offending  the  most  sensi- 
tive modesty;  and  tending  to  our  edification 
in  holiness.** 

The  poem  consists  of  Two  Divi- 
sions, with  striking  correspondences, 
as  follows : 

Part  First.  The  Mutual  Love 
and  Marriage  of  Bhulamith  and 
Solomon  —  representing  the  Bride 
(Israel,  or  the  Church)  and  her  Royal 
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Bridegroom  (the  Covenant  Jehovah, 
or  Christ),  Ch.  i.-v.  This  part  de- 
lineates: 

(1)  The  longings  of  Mutual  Love, 
Ch.  l-ii.  7. 

(2)  The  Lovers  seeking  and  finding 
one  another,  Ch.  ii.  &>iii.  5. 

(3)  The  Royal  Nuptials,  with  the 
procession  and  the  return  to  the  Mar- 
riage Feast,  Ch.  iii.  6-v.  1. 

[This  portion  may  be  regarded  as  repre- 
sentiDgallegorically  the  desire  of  the  Church 
for  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  the  glory 
of  Christ  and  His  Chmrch  and  His  delight  in 
His  people.] 

Part  Second.  The  Decay  of 
Shulamith's  First  Love,  and  the 
subsequent  renewal—representing  the 
alienation  of  Israel  or  the  Church  from 
Jehovah  or  Christ,  Ch.  v.  2-viii.  14. 

This  part  delineates : 

(1)  The  Separation  and  Reunion, 
Ch.  V.  2-viii.  4. 

(3)  The  Final  Separation  of  the 
Bride  from  her  unwilling  family,  and 
her  covenant  of  unalterable  fidelity  to 
her  Husband,  Ch.  viii.  5-14 

[This  part  of  the  Song  has  been  regarded 
as  representing  allegorically  **the  declension 
of  piety  in  the  church,  and  its  attendant 
sorrows,  in  contrast  with  the  forgiving  grace 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  happiness  of 
restoration  to  His  favor;  and  the  final 
separation  of  the  Chmx^  from  the  world,  and 
its  perfect  consecration  to  the  love  and  ser- 
vice of  its  Lord.n 

From  this  point  of  view  the  Song  of 
Solomon  thus  furnishes  for  the  Church 
of  all  ages  a  typical  lesson  of  fidelity 
to  Christ  and  a  standing  warning 
against  declension  in  Piety. 

[From  another  point  of  view  Mr.  Adenay 
has  recently  interpreted  it  as  "an  ideal  repre> 
sentation  of  fidelity  in  love  under  the  great- 
est provocation  to  surrender  at  discretion,** 
—and  so  having  a  message  for  every  age.  It 
represents  that  **the  whole  conception  of 
matrimonial  duty  rests  on  the  idea  of  con- 
stancy in  the  love  of  man  and  woman.** 
From  this  point  of  view,  "a  country 
maiden,**  who  has  a  faithful  shepherd  lover 
far  away,  having  been  introduced  into  the 
royal  harem  of  Solomon,  resists  all  the 
blandishments  of  the  king  and  his  house- 
hold, and  remains  true  to  the  end.  The  JH- 
vi»ion$  of  the  Song  are  two:  O)  True  Love 
Tested.   Ch,   i.— v.   1.    (8)  True  Love  Un- 


quenchable, so  that  "the  poem  sinks  to  rest 
in  the  happy  picture  of  the  union  ol  the  two 
young  lovers."  Oh.  v.  «— viii.  14.] 

Third  Lyrical  Book. 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

The  appeal  to  the  feelings  in  the 
Lamentations  is  based  upon  regard- 
ing Jehovah  as  the  Giver  of  Canaan 
or  as  the  Author  of  the  privileges  and 
advantages  of  the  Promised  Land  and 
the  Holy  City.  The  Book  is  an  appeal 
to  the  Chosen  People  through  their  pa- 
triotism. The  purpose  of  Jeremiah 
was  to  rouse  the  patriotic  feelings— 
in  that  age  of  dreadful  corruption,  de- 
clension, and  judgment— and  use  them 
in  calling  the  people  to  repentance  and 
to  a  return  to  loyalty  and  fidelity  to 
the  Covenant  and  to  Jehovah.  It  is  the 
lesson  of  Divine  chastisement  brought 
home  to  their  hearts,  as  a  most  power- 
ful appeal,  in  a  Series  of  Elegies  lead- 
ing to  emotional  meditation  upon  and 
practical  application  of  the  lessons  of 
God's  Providence  in  the  Fall  of 
JerusalenL  It  is  for  Christians  in  all 
ages  a  Standing  Warning  against 
Civic  UnfiaithfiilnesSy  in  so  far  as 
this  is  related  to  or  has  a  bearing  upon 
religious  duties  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  Book  consists  of  Five  Lyrical 
Poems,  imitations  of  ancient  elegies 
over  the  dead.  (Compare  2  Sam.  i.  17, 
18;  iii.  33,  etc.) 

[The  Poems  are  lamentations  over  the  de- 
struction of  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  The 
first  four  are  alphabetical  acrostics  to  assist 
the  memory «  this  structure  in  the  case  of 
the  third  extending  even  to  the  lines,  so 
that  every  verse  begins  three  times  with  the 
same  letter  in  its  proper  order.  In  the  fifth 
in  which  ^the  lamentation  resolves  itself 
into  a  prayer,  and  reflection  gives  way,  be- 
fore the  natural  unrestrained  outburst  of  the 
emotions,"  the  alphabetical  structure  is 
abandoned  in  order  to  permit  the  freer  move- 
ment that  becomes  necessary  in  expressing 
the  stronger  emotion.] 

Elegy  First.  The  Woes  of  the  De- 
gradation of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Sins 
and  Sufferings  of  the  Chosen  People. 
Ch.  i. 

Elegy  Second.    The   Terror  over 
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the  Siege  and  Famine,  and  the  Capture 
and  Destruction  of  Jerusalem.     Ch.  ii. 

Elegy  Third.  Jeremiah's  Peniten- 
tial Grief  for  his  own  and  his  Country's 
Sufferings,  uttered  representatively  to 
lead  the  Chosen  People  to  Repentance 
and  to  awaken  hope  of  Deliverance. 
Ch.  iii. 

Elegy  Fourth.  The  Dreadful  Woes 
of  the  various  Classes  of  the  Chosen 
People  in  their  Exile,  under  Qod's 
unitive  justice,  with  the  dawning 
Hope  of  Deliverance.     Ch.  iv. 

"S^A^  Fifth.  The  passionate  and 
penitent  utterance  by  the  Chosen  Peo- 
ple of  their  Sins  and  Sufferings,  and 
their  agonizing  cry  for  Restoration  to 
the  Covenant  and  the  Covenant  Bless- 
ings.    Ch.  ▼. 


The  Lyrical  Hebrew  Books  thus  ap- 
peal to  every  form  of  feeling.  Sung 
and  recited  daily  and  hourly,  up  and 
down  the  face  of  the  earth,  by  the  He- 


brew race  that  has  had  no  heritage  but 
its  religious  faith  and  hope,  and  no 
songs  but  those  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
caught  up  by  the  Church  universal, 
their  molding  influence  has  been  incal- 
culably great. 

Besting  upon  the  great  formative 
ideas  of  the  Covenant  Religion,  and 
springing  out  of  a  solid  basis  of  ra- 
tional conviction  wrought  into  the  life 
by  the  teachings  of  the  three  Books  of 
Didactic  Poetry,  these  Songs  have 
been  the  great  shaping-forces  of  the 
world  in  all  ages.  The  Six  Poetical 
Books  have  thus  been  a  fountain  of 
spiritual  life  to  Jews  and  Qentiles. 

[Id  addition  to  the  general  works  of  refer- 
ence heretofore  named  the  following  will  be 
found  helpful  in  studying  these  poems: 
Hengstenberg,  **The  Psalms;"  Andrew 
Bonar,  **The  Psalms;"  "The  Song  of  Solo- 
mon and  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,"  by 
Professor  Walter  T.  Adenay  (in  **  Expositor's 
Bible") ;  Professor  George  Burrowes,  "The 
Song  of  Solomon;"  Moulton,  "Literary 
Study  of  the  Bible,"  for  poetic  forms,  etc.  J 
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THE    PRAYER-MEETING   SERVICE. 
By  Waylakd  Hott,  D.D. 


May  8-9.— Tbablesb  Eyes. 
And  one  of  the  elders  »ai(h  unto  me,  toeep 
not:  behold,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  the  Boot  of  Da/oid,  hath  pre- 
fxiiled  to  open  the  book,  and  to  loose  the 
seven  ^eafo.— Revelation  y.  5. 
The  shining  throne  and  the  glories 
circling  round  it;  the  scroll  written 
within  and  without  and  sealed  with 
seven  seals  in  the  hand  of  the  Glorious 
One  sitting  upon  the  throne ;  the  call 
for  some  one  worthy  to  break  the  seals, 
unroll  the  volume,  and  read  its  mysteri- 
ous characters;  the  utter  silence;  the 
silence  broken  only  by  the  weeping  of 
the  Apostle,  because  no  one  was  found 
worthy  to  open  and  to  read  the  book, 
neither  to  look  thereon ;  the  white-robed 
elder  saying:  "Weep  not;  behold  the 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  root  of 
David  hath  prevailed  to  open  the  book 


and  to  loose  the  seven  seals  ;**  the  now 
tearless  eyes  of  the  Apostle  as  he  be- 
holds, in  the  midst  of  the  Throne  and  of 
the  four  living  creatures,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  elders,  a  Lamb  standing, 
with  the  marks  of  death  upon  Him, 
and  yet  alive  as  if  He  had  conquered 
death,  coming  forth  and  taking  the 
strange  volume  and  proceeding  to 
break  the  seals  and  read  the  contents — 
that  is  the  scene. 

The  now  tearless  eyes  of  the  Apostle, 
because  Christ  can  do  and  does  for  him 
what  none  other  can— that  is  the  heart 
of  the  scene  for  us  just  now.  And  the 
teaching  of  the  scene  is :  Christ  is  the 
Being  who  can  dry  away  our  human 
tears,  who  can  give  us  tearless  eyes. 

And  have  we  not  each  of  us  stood, 
more  or  less  exactly,  in  the  Apostle's 
place?    What  is  life  but  a  scroll  writ- 
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ten  within  and  without  with  mystery, 
and  sealed  again  and  again  with  the 
same  mystery?  Perplexed  and  tearful 
at  the  sorrowful  mystery  of  life  have 
not  we  stood  where  the  Apostle  did? 
But  as  for  him,  so  for  us,  Christ  is  the 
One  who  can  dry  our  tears  away. 

{A)  Christ  gives  tearless  eyes  by 
His  revelation  of  a  particular  and 
guarding  Providence.  It  is  impossible 
to  overestimate  the  preciousness  of  this 
revelation  which  Jesus  brings.  And 
both  His  life  and  teaching  are  full  of 
the  revelation  of  a  particularizing  and 
caring  Providence.  Here  then  bitter 
and  despairing  tears  may  cease.  Pain 
is  in  our  lives,  but  if  an  infinite  and 
particularizing  wisdom  appoint  it,  it 
is  possible  to  suffer  it.  Trouble  is  in 
our  lives,  but  if  an  infinite  love  send 
it,  then  trouble  is  best  and  we  can  even 
welcome  it.  Disciplines  may  sculp- 
ture us,  but  if  they  be  allowed  only 
that  we  may  be  conformed  to  the  ideal 
of  the  Heavenly  Father,  they  may  be 
even  rejoiced  in.  Such  song  as  this  is 
possible  when  the  eye  is  fastened  on 
the  fact  of  such  loving  providence  as 
Christ  discloses : 

•^Father,  I  know  that  all  my  life 

Is  portioned  out  for  me. 
And  the  chaDges  that  are  sure  to  come, 

I  do  not  fear  to  see; 
But  I  ask  Thee  for  a  present  mind 

Intent  on  pleasing  Thee." 

(5)  Christ  dries  our  tears  by  a  rev- 
elation of  sympathy. 

^  The  Jamaica  negro,  in  abject  sor- 
row, cries  plaintively,  'Put  me  down 
softly— me  a  cracked  plate !'  And  his 
cry  is  echoed  by  many  a  broken  heart 
very  near  us,  yet  afar  off  and  sorrow- 
ing the  more  because  of  our  heedless- 
ness to  its  longing  cry. " 

But  Christ  is  never  heedless.  His  is 
the  revelation  of  a  Divine  sympathy. 
And  when  sympathy  is  conjoined  with 
power;  when  it  presses  to  our  aid, 
how  does  our  sorrow  soothe  itself,  how 
our  tears  dry  away. 

"  It  is  a  poor  faith  in  God  that  leaves 
Ck)d  out  of  the  count  of  our  friends. 
Th  least  exhibition  of  a  child's  faith 
in  v:,od  is  not  unworthy  of  attention, 


since  our  Lord  appoints  this  faith  as 
the  standard  to  be  aimed  at  in  the 
Christian  life.  *I  have  eight  friends 
who  are  sorry  I  am  sick,'  said  a  little 
boy  after  an  interval  of  thoughtful  si- 
lence, as  he  rested  on  his  pillow  from 
the  fever  and  headache  of  the  day. 
'Yes,'  assented  his  nurse,  beginning  to 
enumerate  the  members  of  tiie  family. 

'Papa,  and  mamma,  and  brother ' 

*And  surely  God,'  interrupted  the 
child  in  peaceful,  reverent  accents,  un- 
willing fonder  to  delay  the  name  his 
faith  placed  first  of  all.  The  little 
heart  had  been  comforted  as  it  con- 
fided in  tlie  divine  love  and  sympathy, 
and  the  lips  could  not  withhold  their 
testimony.  If  older  believers  as  fully 
relied  on  that  assurance  of  the  Savior's 
fellowship  in  their  suffering*  'in  all 
their  affliction  he  was  afflicted, '  many 
a  worn  invalid  in  the  land  would  be 
lifted  above  the  exhausted  atmosphcie 
of  self,  calmed  by  the  thought  of  Gkxl, 
soothed  as  by  Jesus'  presence  at  the 
bedside. " 

(C)  Christ  dries  our  tears  by  His 
revelation  of  forgiveness.  In  His  lim- 
itless forgiveness  the  bitterest  tears  of 
reproach  and  remorse  are  dried  away. 

(D)  Christ  gives  us  tearless  eyes  by 
His  revelation  of  our  share  in  His  own 
destiny.  **  Father,  I  will  that  they  also 
whom  Thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me 
where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  my 
glory  which  Thou  hast  given  me." 
Nothing  can  disappoint  that  will.  The 
destiny  of  Christ  is  the  destiny  of  every 
one  who  trusts  Him. 

"Then  let  our  songs  abound 

And  every  tear  be  dry, 
We^re  marching  through  Immanuel*s 
ground 
To  fairer  worlds  on  high." 


Mat  10-16.— What  Chbist  is  now 
Doing  for  Us. 

Where  he  is  able  also  to  saee  them  to  the 
uttermost  that  come  unto  Qod  by  him, 
seeing  Tie  ever  liveth  to  make  inter- 
cession for  them,  —Hebrews  vii.  25. 
First.  Consider  a  great  fact — seeing 
Heeverliveth.   Our  Lord  died.   Never 
one  more  utterly  dead  than  He,  with 
broken  heart  and  spear-pierced  side. 
But  our  Lord  rose  out  of  death.     And 
He  rose  out  of  such  death,  not  smitten 
and  broken  and  invalid,  but  as  the 
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even  such  death  had  been  to  Him  but 
as  a  kind  of  refreshing  and  healing 
bath.  He  rose  utterly  alive,  in  all 
life's  strongest  meanings.  In  His 
resurrection  death  was  completely  van- 
quished. And  when,  as  to  bodily  ap- 
pearance, our  Lord  leaves  this  world, 
He  does  not  leave  it  by  the  way  of 
death  again.  He  leaves  it  by  ascen- 
sion. Death  hath  no  more  dominion 
over  Him.  This  is  the  great  fact — 
Our  Lord  is  a  living  Lord,  and  with 
death  to  the  last  limit  of  his  black  em- 
pire utterly  beneath  His  feet. 

Second.  Consider,  based  upon  this 
great  fact,  a  mighty  ministry.  Seeing 
He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  us. 

(a)  It  is  the  intercession  of  appear- 
ance in  our  behalf.  For  Christ  is  not 
entered  into  the  holy  places  made  with 
hands,  which  are  the  figures  of  the  true ; 
but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear 
in  the  presence  of  God  for  us  (Heb. 
ix.  24).  I  like  the  old  hymn,  I  will 
sing  it  still— 

'*Five  bleeding  wounds  He  bears. 

Received  on  Calvary ; 
They  pour  effectual  prayers. 

They  strongly  speak  for  me; 
Forgive  blm,  O.  forgive,  they  cry. 

Nor  let  that  ransomed  sinner  die.** 

(6)  It  is  the  intercession  of  advo- 
cacy. **  We  have  an  advocate  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous. 
And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins'*  (1  John  ii.  1,  2).  The  figure 
smacks  of  court  forms.  An  advocate 
is  one  who  is,  for  one,  attorney;  by 
whom  the  accused  appears  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  court ;  who  pleads  his  cause 
for  him ;  who  can  do  it  better  than  the 
accused  can  possibly.  Such  Advocate 
for  us  is  now  the  Christ  who  ever 
liveth. 

(c)  It  is  the  intercession  of  a  real 
and  therefore  sympathetic  oneness  of 
nature  with  ourselves  (Heb.  iv.  15) . 

Neveplet  go  these  two  facts  concern- 
ing the  humanity  of  our  Lord— the 
reality  of  that  humanity  in  His  Incar- 
nation, and  the  remaining  in  that  hu- 
manity in  His  glorification.  Therefore 
sympathetic  intercession  for  us. 


Third.  Based  upon  the  great  fact 
and  also  upon  the  mighty  ministry, 
receive  —  a  controlling  consolation. 
"Wherefore  He  is  able  to  save  them 
to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  Gk>d 
byHim.** 

To  the  uttermost  means  to  the  whole 
end,  completely. 

{a)  He  is  able  to  save  us  perfectly, 
completely  in  our  temptations. 

(d)  He  is  able  to  save  us  completely 
tho  we  fall  and  sin.  "And  if  any 
man  sin  we  have  an  advocate"*  (1 
Johni.  1,  2). 

(c)  He  is  able  to  save  us  completely, 
to  the  whole  end,  tho  we  make  such 
slight  advance  in  holiness.  See  John 
xvii.  15-17  and  24.  That  prayer  inter- 
cessory for  us  is  sure  to  be  answered. 

(d)  He  is  able  to  save  us  completely 
to  the  whole  end,  tho  He  must  chasten* 

(«)  He  is  able  to  save  us,  completely 
to  the  whole  end,  notwithstanding  our 
unwise,  feeble,  meager  prayers.  We 
know  not  what  to  pray  for  as  we 
ought,  but  such  a  Christ  knows  what 
to  bestow  upon  us. 


May  17-23.— Thh  Divine   Appeal 
TO  THE  Human  Will. 
He  9pake  also  this  parable :  a  certain 

man  had  a  fig-tree  planted  in  his 

vineyard;   and  he   came  and  sought 

fruit  tJiereon,  and  found  none. — Luke 

xiii.  6. 

I  am,  1  ought,  I  can,  I  will — the  four 
deep  words  of  the  Scripture  within 
ourselves,  our  consciousness.  Since  we 
are  the  human  beings  that  we  are,  we 
can  not  help  saying  within  ourselves 
these  four  deep  words,  or  perhaps  bet- 
ter, we  can  not  help  the  feeling  and  the 
certainty  that  it  is  given  us  to  say 
them. 

Our  Scripture  is  the  divine  address 
to  man  as  the  one  who  is,  who  ought, 
who  can,  and  so  as  the  one  who  wills. 

This  Scripture  comparison  of  man 
with  a  tree  is  not  unusual. 

Consider— It  was  a  tree  possesshig 
favoring  chance.  It  was  not  a  luck 
tree  springing  from  a  luck  seed,  fallen 
by  the  wayside.    It  was  a  tree  planted 
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in  a  vineyard.  The  vineyard  was  the 
choicest  ground.  Here  stood  the  fig-tree, 
in  the  vineyard,  watered,  fed,  guarded. 

And  in  this  matter  of  favoring 
chance,  you  and  I  are  certainly  like 
the  fig-tree  planted  in  the  vineyard. 

(a)  In  your  hearts  throb  all  the 
gathered  and  gracious  impulses  and 
influences  of  a  Christian  ancestry. 

(6)  Your  lives  are  bathed  in  a  Chris- 
tian atmosphere.  The  stimulating 
Southern  sunshine*  such  as  fell  on  the 
vineyard,  is  yours  and  mine.  As  a 
pervading  atmosphere  Christianity  has 
conquered.  It  is  reputable  to  be  Chris- 
tian. 

(6)  Upon  you  also  the  blessing  of  a 
Christian  Sabbath  falls.  And  when 
you  count  up  what  George  Herbert 
sings  of  as  ''The  Sundaies  of  man's 
life,  threaded  together  on  Time's 
string, "  their  amount  is  startling. 
The  young  man  or  woman  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  twenty  has  received 
from  the  hand  of  €k)d  nearly  three 
solid  years  of  Sabbaths.  He  who  has 
reached  forty  years  has  received  from 
the  hand  of  €k)d  nearly  six  solid  years 
of  Sabbaths.  He  who  has  reached 
sixty  has  received  from  the  hand  of 
God  nearly  nine  solid  years  of  Sab- 
baths. Surely  In  this  respect  we  are 
like  the  fig-tree,  planted  in  the  vine- 
yard, whose  branches  are  stirred  con- 
stantly by  the  genial  breezes  of  favor- 
ing chance. 

(a)  And  not  to  mention  other  ele- 
ments of  the  favoring  chance  of  this 
tree  planted  in  the  vineyard,  like  open 
sanctuaries,  and  open  Bibles,  and 
Christian  companionships,  and  weekly 
prayer-meetings,  and  all  the  variety 
and  constancy  of  the  means  of  grace, 
notice  that  this  tree,  planted  in  the 
vineyard,  is  also  the  object  of  the  per- 
sonal and  peculiar  care  of  the  dresser 
of  the  vineyard.  "  And  the  dresser  of 
the  vineyard  answered  the  Lord  of  the 
vineyard,  saying,  Lord,  let  it  alone 
this  year  also,  till  I  shall  dig  about  it 
and  dung  it.  **  It  was  not  a  tree  left  to 
itself.  It  was  a  tree  under  most  anx- 
ious caie. 


Consider  that  all  this  favorable  plac- 
ing and  caring  for  is  to  an  end — the  re- 
sponse of  the  tree  to  it  all,  in  fruit. 

Such,  under  the  figure  of  the  tree 
planted  in  the  vineyard,  is  the  Divine 
appeal  to  the  human  will.  This  is  the 
question— In  view  of  all  this,  will  you 
make  the  response  toward  God  you 
ought?  You  are,  you  ought,  you  can 
— ^will  you? 


Mat   24-80.  —  Lbssons  fbom  the 
Choice  op  the  Twelve. 
And  when  it  was  day  he  called  unto  JUm 

hie  dimples:   and  of  them  he  chose 

twelve,  whom  aiso  he  named  apoHles. 

—Luke  vi.  13. 

First.  Our  Lord  chose  these  twelve 
Apostles,  they  having  come  to  Him 
along  different  paths  of  approach. 

Take  Andrew.  He  came  to  Christ 
in  the  way  of  quiet  converse  (John 
i.  36-89). 

Take  Bartholemew  or  Nathanael. 
He  came  to  Christ  in  the  way  of  per- 
sonal invitation  by  another  (John  L 
43-47). 

Take  Matthew.  He  came  to  Christ 
through  a  public  renunciation  of  a 
questionable  life.  He  was  publican, 
and  perhaps  had  fallen  into  the  too 
usual  bad  ways  of  publicans.  At  the 
call  of  CQirist  he  leaves  the  life  and  fol- 
lows Hun  (Luke  v.  27.  28). 

So  by  different  methods  of  approach 
they  came.  But  they  came.  The  com- 
ing was  the  main  thing.  The  path  was 
a  slight  matter.  The  lesson  is  evident. 
You  need  not  be  troubled  if  your  path 
of  approach  to  Christ  be  different  from 
that  other  man's.  Come  to  Christ — 
that  is  the  main  matter. 

Second.  Our  Lord  chose  these  twelve 
possessing  different  natures. 

Peter— impulsive,  unstable. 

(a)  He  starts  to  walk  with  Jesus  in 
the  water,  but  loses  courage. 

(b)  He  impetuously  refuses  to  let 
Christ  wash  his  feet. 

(c)  He  draws  the  sword  to  fight 
those  arresting  Jesus ;  is  so  impetuous 
that  he  only  smites  off  an  ear  when  be 
aims  at  the  head. 
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((Q  Then  he  denies  his  Lord. 

But  Christ  chooses  him,  trains  him, 
and  he  becomes  at  last  the  swayer  of 
the  multitudes  at  Pentecost. 

John— ambitious  (Matt.  xx.  20-23), 
fiercely  Jealous  (Luke  ix.  49-56). 

But  Christ  chooses  him,  and  under 
the  teaching  of  the  Master  he  becomes 
the  one  who  stands  in  history  for  gen- 
tleness and  love  and  patience. 

Thomas— tho  he  was  by  nature  des- 
pondent, doubted,  Christ  chooses  him, 
and  at  last  defeats  his  doubts  and 
changes  him  to  stalwart  witness  by  the 
certainty  of  His  own  resurrection 

The  lesson  here  is  evident    Christ 


can  lay  hold  of  and  train  and  use  your 
nature.  Never  say  He  can  help  other 
people,  but  He  can  not  me  with  my 
peculiar  disposition. 

Third.  Our  Lord  chose  these  twelve 
apostles  tho  they  were  sinners.  Joy- 
ful lesson— Christ  can  master  my  sin 
and  use  me  if  I  will  let  Him. 

Fourth.  Tho  Christ  chose  these 
twelve  apostles,  one  chose  against 
Christ  and  was  lost.  Let  me  heed  the 
fearful  lesson— a  bad  and  defiant  hu- 
man will  can  defeat  even  Christ.  Do 
not  stand  out  against  Christ.  Choose 
you  the  benignant  Christ  who  chooses 
you. 


PREACHERS  EXCHANGING  VIEWS. 


Conference,  Not  Criticism - 


■  Not  a  Review  Section  — Not  Discussion,  but  Experience 
and  Suggestions. 


Joy  of  Gk)d  Oyer  Sinners  tIaTed. 

In  the  December  number  of  this  Re- 
view, Dr.  Fairfield,  in  his  "Bite  of 
Exegesis. "  says :  *"  It  can  not  be  true 
that  one  repenting  sinner  gives  more 
Joy  to  God  and  the  angels  than  ninety 
and  nine  who  have  never  sinned.  ** 
This  seems  to  me  directly  to  traverse 
Christ's  declaration,  and  the  apparent 
contradiction  is  scarcely  relieved  by 
calling  Christ's  words  ironical.  The 
context  doubtless  makes  it  applicable 
to  the  Pharisees,  or  at  least  to  what 
they  had  said,  but  I  think  we  may  take 
it  as  literally  true.  The  angels  can  not 
be  referred  to,  because  they  are  the 
ones  who  rejoice,  and  not  tiiose  over 
whom  there  is  joy. 

But  several  passages  of  Scripture, 
(especially  Eph.  iii.  10,  11,  and  Col. 
i.  20)  seem  to  indicate  that  there  are 
rational  beings  in  other  worlds,  who, 
being  free  agents  and  therefore  fixed 
in  holiness  only  by  a  choice  which  may 
be  secured  by  motives,  are  kept  from 
sin  by  the  influence  of  the  story  of  the 
redemption  of  this  world.  Therefore, 
altho  one  rational  being  may  be  of 
no  more  worth  than  another  in  God  s 


sight,  the  redemption  of  this  lost  world 
being  the  only  means  of  securing  the 
holiness  of  a  vast  number  of  worlds, 
the  joy  of  God  and  the  angels  when 
this  is  brought  about,  is  greater  than 
that  over  all  those  worlds  where  sin 
has  not  entered.  And  correspondingly 
the  joy  over  one  sinner  saved  is  greater 
than  over  many  inhabitante  of  those 
worlds. 

Christ  does  not  explain  this,  but 
leaves  the  Pharisees  to  make  their  own 
application.  His  chief  point  is  to  jus- 
tify concern  for  a  sinner.  This  expla- 
nation would  make  His  meaning,  not  as 
if  he  said,  "  God  rejoices  more  over  a 
repentant  sinner  than  over  you  who 
think  you  do  not  need  to  repent, "  but 
**•  God  rejoices  more  over  a  saved  sinner 
than  over  those  who  have  not  sinned, 
in  which  class  you  evidently  count 
yourselves,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly 
I  do  not  say. "        C.  W.  Howland. 

Jaffna,  Cbyloh. 


Assnxnption  vs.  Assumption. 

G.  "W.  Borden  (Nebr.)  answers  E. 
B.  F.  in  the  January  Review  concern- 
ing Greek  pimctuation,  andrepeate  the 
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assumption  that  there  was  nothing  mir- 
aculous or  supernatural  seen  by  the 
people  on  the  occasion  of  the  Savior's 
baptism. 

His  explanation  is  to  the  effect  that 
**A«  saw  the  Spirit  descending. '»  This, 
if  it  proves  that  the  people  did  not  see 
it,  would  have  to  mean  "he  (alone) 
saw.**  But  John  the  Baptist  says 
(John  i.  82) .  "  I  have  beheld, "  etc.  B's 
assumption  is  based  upon  the  '^mrrt^'^ 
of  Matt.  iii.  16,  which  only  says  ''the 
heavens  were  opened  unto  him. "  The 
''he  saw**  is  not  there  at  all;  for  the 
Greek  is  hi  the  passive,  and  the  "by 
him  "  is  not  there.  "  Opened  unto  him  ** 
probably  means  opened  toward  him, 
or  in  such  a  way  as  to  command  the 
popular  attention  to  him.  The  **  voice  ** 
and  the  ''visible  form**  would  have  no 
point  if  it  all  came  to  his  hearing  and 
vision. 

We  think  it  was  especially  important 
that  the  senses  of  the  multitude  be  Just 
then  engaged  as  they  were  so  often  af- 
terward by  miraculous  evidence. 

The  assumption  that,  "Jesus  never 
appealed  to  such  supernatural  events,  ** 
is  a  very  great  error.  He  did  appeal  to 
them  and  frequently :  "The  works  that 
I  do,  they  testify  of  me."  "If  the 
mighty  works  .  .  .  had  been  done  in 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  **  etc.,  "or  else  believe 
me  for  the  very  work's  sake;**  "Go 
tell  John,  again.  .  .  that  ye  do  see 
and  hear. " 

The  "voice  from  heaven"  was  God's 
voice;  the  "visible  form"  was  a  form 
chosen  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  the 
Man  Just  baptized  was  the  Son ;  so  this 
Baptism  was  the  one  occasion,  in  all 
history,  when  IVither,  Son,  and  Spirit 
were  all  present  to  human  sense. 

Waltbr  S.  Smith. 

Ablington,  Ind. 


Bomana  adv.  7  Again. 

In  the  March  number  of  The  Hoia- 
LETic  Review)  p.  240),  there  is  a  com- 
ment on  this  passage :  "  For  none  of  us 
1  i veth  unto  himself. "  These  words  are 
there  interpreted  as  meaning  that  we 


all  have  an  influence  on  our  fellow- 
beings.  The  writer  begins  by  saying : 
"We  are  all  influential  in  this  our 
happy  country. "  We  very  seldom 
meet  with  any  other  interpretation  of 
them.  Now  it  is  true  that  the  BiUe 
plainly  teaches  that  everyone  of  us  has 
an  influence  on  others.  But  it  does  not 
do  so  here,  and  we  must  not  make  tbe 
Holy  Spirit  say  what  He  does  not  really 
say. 

If  we  take  a  passage  of  Scripture, 
and  look  at  it  by  itself,  without  any 
reference  to  the  part  to  which  it  be- 
longs, we  may  very  plausibly  make  it 
teach  something  altogether  different 
from  what  it  really  does.  The  common 
interpretation  of  the  passage  which  we 
are  now  considering,  is  an  iUustration 
of  this.  Let  us  examine  it  in  ntK— as 
geologists  say— that  is,  in  connection 
with  the  context.  The  very  next  verse 
(8)  says.  "For  whether  we  live,  we 
live  unto  the  Lord;  and  whether  we 
die;  we  die  unto  the  Lord;  whether 
we  live  therefore,  or  die,  we  are  the 
Lord's. "  The  word  "  for"  with  which 
this  verse  begins,  connect  it  with  the 
seventh.  Now  in  the  eighth  the  apos- 
tle clearly  speaks,  not  of  our  relation 
to  our  fellow-beings,  but  of  our  rela- 
tion to  the  Lord.  Hodge,  conunenting 
on  this  passage,  says :  "  No  man  livetti 
to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to  him- 
self;  but  whether  he  lives  or  dies  be 
belongs  to  God."  "No  man  dieth  to 
himself,  ».e.,  death  as  well  as  life  must 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  €k)d,  to  be  di- 
rected by  His  will  and  for  His  glory. 
The  sentiment  is,  that  we  are  entirely 
His,  having  no  authority  over  our  life 
or  death. "  To  quote  in  full  what  be 
says,  would  make  this  article  too  long, 
but  I  would  recommend  those  who  have 
not  read  Hodge  on  this  part  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  do  so.  T.  Fenwick. 

WOODBRIDOB,  OnTABIO. 


Thb  manifold  interpretations  of  the 
same  passage  of  Scripture  emphasizes 
the  necessity,  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
terpreter, of  a  thorough  grasp  of  the 
correct  principles  of  interpretatiim. 
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SOCIAL    SECTION. 

THE     SOCIAL     PROBLEM. 
By  J.  H.  W.  Btuckbnberg,  D.D. 


b  the  Ohvoli  an  Enemy  of  Laldorl 

Mr.  Eugenb  Y.  Dbbs  lecently  ad- 
dressed a  large  audience  in  a  church  at 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  hundreds  being 
turned  away  for  want  of  room.  In 
speaking  on  the  subject  of  the  relations 
of  the  church  to  labor,  he  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  the  church  as  an  institu- 
tion is  almost  solidly  arrayed  against 
labor.  ^  He  read  from  the  writhigs  of 
Dr.  Carlos  Martyn,  Professor  Herron, 
Mr.  Flower,  editor  of  Ths  Arena,  and 
the  late  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks  to  sus- 
tain his  point  that  the  church  was  not 
in  sympathy  with  labor  whenever  it 
clashed  with  capital. " 

We  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  this 
subject  before  and  it  has  frequently  been 
thrust  on  the  attention  of  the  public. 
Two  points  respecting  the  matter  are  of 
such  importance  that  they  ought  to  be 
carefully  considered  by  every  friend  of 
the  church.  The  one  is:  The  prevalent 
opinion  on  the  subject.  How  is  the 
relation  of  the  church  to  laborers  gener- 
ally regarded?  This  is  important  be- 
cause the  views  of  men  respecting  the 
attitude  of  the  church  has  much  to  do 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  church.  It 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  win  men  who 
treat  it  as  their  enemy.  The  other 
point  is:  What  are  the  facts  in  the 
case  ?  Is  the  prevalent  opinion  J ustified  ? 
That  opinion  must  be  tested  by  the 
facts, 

We  speak  of  Protestantism,  which 
most  of  all  concerns  us.  From  personal 
knowledge  and  careful  investigation  we 
are  warranted  in  affirming  that  in  Ger- 
many, in  England,  and  the  United 
States  the  view  is  quite  common  that 
the  church  is  under  the  dominion  of 
wealth  and  of  the  middle  class,  and  that 
laborers,  even  if  welcomed  to  divine 
services,  have  little  influence  in  shaping 
its  policy  and  managing  its  affahrs. 


This  view  is  not  confined  to  laborers, 
tho  it  is  very  prevalent  among  them, 
and  by  it  their  relation  to  the  church  is 
most  deeply  affected.  It  is  held  by 
others,  likewise,  even  by  such  as  occu- 
py prominent  places  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  In  Germany  the  church  has 
frequently  been  denounced  as  without 
heart  for  the  toiling  masses,  and  as  a 
police  agent  of  the  state  to  keep  them 
in  subjection.  Within  the  last  decades 
that  church  has,  however,  turned  to  the 
laborers  with  greater  sympathy  and 
helpfulness.  The  Christians  of  that 
land  now  realize  that  judgment  must 
begin  with  the  house  of  God,  and  that 
the  love  of  Christ  for  the  suffering  and 
needy  must  be  restored  to  the  hearts  of 
His  followers. 

In  England  the  laborers  are  not  so 
much  alienated  from  the  church  as  in 
Germany.  There  is  more  congrega* 
tional  life,  greater  lay  activity,  and 
better  opportunity  for  laborers  to  gain 
influence.  The  Dissenters  are  more 
powerful  than  on  the  Continent,  and 
there  is  greater  freedom  in  religious 
affairs.  Yet  in  all  classes  there  are 
many  who  look  upon  the  church  as  an 
institution  for  the  ruling  classes  rather 
than  the  masses.  Especially  among 
laborers  is  it  held  that  the  spirit  reign- 
ing within  its  walls  is  more  congenial 
to  affluence,  respectability,  and  fashion 
than  to  the  common  people.  Sidney 
Webb  has  said  that  ''the  church,  once 
a  universal  democratic  organization  of 
international  fraternity  had  become 
a  mere  appanage  of  landed  gentry.  ** 
But  in  England  as  well  as  in  Germany 
a  change  for  the  better  is  seen. 

In  the  United  States  the  church  is  a 
more  democratic  institution  than  in  the 
other  two  countries.  It  is  not  what  the 
state  but  what  its  members  make  it.  As 
a  popular  institution  it  has  been  deep* 
ly  affected  by  the  popular  tendency. 
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If  it  has  been  powerful  in  shaping 
public  opinion,  so  has  public  opinion 
been  powerful  in  shaping  its  cluutu^ter 
and  course.  The  church  is  in  the  gen- 
eral current,  and  where  it  could  not 
determine  the  course  it  has  itself  been 
swept  along  with  the  general  trend. 
Public  sentiment  in  favor  of  wealth  and 
of  the  ruling  classes  has  left  its  impress 
on  the  character  of  the  church.  Mr. 
Debs  has  given^xpression  to  an  opinion 
that  is  quite  general.  Many  hold  that 
the  church  makes  an  especial  effort  to 
get  men  of  means,  and  that  possessions 
are  prized  above  souls.  It  is  said  that 
often  the  affairs  are  so  shaped  as  to 
please  the  rich  and  the  dominant  classes. 
When  wealth  moves  uptown  the  down- 
town churches  are  apt  to  follow  it,  hav- 
ing lost  their  divine  mission  in  their 
old  localities  tho  surrounded  there  by 
the  laboring  masses.  The  favorite 
members  of  preachers,  the  rented  pews, 
the  dress  of  the  worshipers,  the  general 
atmosphere  of  the  service,  are  declared 
to  be  evidences  that  a  class  is  favored 
and  that  this  class  is  not  tliat  of  the 
toilers.  These  charges  are  too  common 
to  need  further  mention.  We  have  been 
appalled  at  the  hatred  manifested  to- 
ward the  church  because  it  was  sup- 
posed to  turn  its  face  to  wealth  and  its 
back  on  labor.  What  can  be  more  sig- 
nificant than  that  in  labor  meetings  the 
name  of  Jesus  is  applauded  to  the  echo, 
while  the  church  is  denounced  as  an 
oppressor  of  the  oppressed? 

In  justice  it  should  be  stated  that  in 
all  these  countries  it  is  the  church  as  an 
institution  which  is  censured  for  its 
attitude  to  the  masses.  It  is  freely 
admitted  that  there  are  exceptions, 
numerous  pastors  and  churches  being 
the  warmest  friends  and  most  efficient 
helpers  of  laborers.  Yet  some  despair 
of  the  church  as  an  institution,  having 
no  hope  that  it  can  be  leavened  with 
the  spirit  of  Christ ;  and  hence  some 
turn  to  other'  agencies  to  do  the  work 
now  most  of  all  needed,  while  others 
seek  to  establish  churches  especially 
for  laborers. 

Now  we  turn  to  a  consideration  of 


the  facts.  There  is  no  question  that 
many  of  the  charges  are  the  product  of 
agnosticism  and  infidelity  which  have 
become  so  powerful  in  our  day.  Ma- 
terialism, skepticism,  irreligion  natu- 
rally find  fault  with  an  institution 
which  aims  to  overcome  them.  Even 
where  there  is  ground  for  the  charges 
they  are  frequently  exaggerated. 
What  is  local  is  made  universal,  and 
the  guilt  of  a  few  members  is  made  the 
crime  of  the  whole  church. 

Another  fact  is  to  be  considered. 
Amid  the  virulent  partizanship  of  the 
day  the  church  is  expected  by  some  to 
take  sides  and  become  panizan.  The 
social  democracy  denounce  the  church 
because  it  is  conservative  and  opposes 
their  revolutionary  schemes.  Those 
who  expect  it  to  favor  labor  in  a  parti- 
zan  spirit  forget  that  their  very  charge 
against  it  is  that  of  partizanship, 
namely,  its  disposition  to  side  with 
capital.  Often  the  disputes  between 
the  employer  and  the  employed  are  of 
such  a  character  that  it  is  almost  or 
quite  impossible  to  determine  who  is  to 
blame  or  where  the  greatest  blame 
rests.  Outsiders  have  not  the  data  for 
a  decision,  and  those  involved  in  the 
conflict  are  apt  to  be  controlled  by  pas- 
sion rather  than  reason.  Each  antag- 
onist feels  his  own  condition,  but  he 
can  not  put  himself  in  the  place  of  his 
opponent.  In  such  cases  it  is  clearly 
the  mission  of  the  church  to  be  impar- 
tial, to  act  as  coDciliator  and  mediator 
in  the  interest  of  truth  and  right  and 
humanity,  and  to  advocate  Justice  for 
all  parties  concerned,  no  matter  who 
may  praise  or  blame.  Among  oar 
most  imperative  needs  is  a  position 
above  the  prejudices  and  passions  of 
the  conflicting  parties,  on  which  all 
good  and  true  men  can  stand  together 
for  those  great  ideas  and  interests  which 
belong  to  society  rather  than  to  a  lim- 
ited class.  The  place  of  the  church  is 
on  this  exalted  position;  and  if  it 
stands  there  it  will  be  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  such  as  want  to  drag  it  down 
to  their  own  level  but  fail.  Nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  that  the  churdi  has 
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many  other  things  besides  the  labor 
problem  to  consider. 

There  is  still  another  consideration. 
The  labor  problem  is  a  growth ;  never- 
theless on  very  many  it  has  burst  sud- 
denly, and  they  are  neither  prepared  to 
appreciate  its  meaning  nor  to  meet  its 
demands.  The  conseryative  character 
of  the  church  prevents  its  speedy 
adaptation  to  new  issues.  We  are  in 
a  crisis,  which  no  one  could  foresee, 
whose  demands  are  so  overwhelming 
that  no  institution  is  able  to  meet 
them,  and  whose  course  and  consum- 
mation are  wholly  beyond  our  ken. 
The  church  is  embarrassed  by  the  new 
movements  and  the  rapid  transforma- 
tions ;  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
exact  situation,  and  still  more  difficult 
to  pass  from  traditional  views  and 
methods  to  the  new  means  and  new 
adaptations  required  by  the  times. 
This  embarrassment  is  not  peculiar  to 
religious  institutions ;  it  is  as  great  in 
the  state,  in  political  economy,  and  in 
all  scholarship,  and  the  confusion  it 
occasions  is  as  deeply  felt  among  labor- 
ers and  capitalists  as  among  theologians 
and  sociological  specialists.  These 
statements  are  not  intended  as  an  apol- 
ogy but  as  necessary  for  understanding 
the  situation. 

The  standard  by  which  the  church  is 
usually  measured  is  found  in  the  spirit, 
deeds,  and  teachings  of  Christ,  and  [in 
the  character  of  primitive  Christianity. 
No  one  questions  that  this  is  an  ideal 
from  which  the  present  actuality  is 
separated  by  a  wide  and  deep  gulf. 
Salvation  has  been  preached  which 
meant  the  soul  but  not  the  body,  which 
applied  to  heaven  but  not  to  earth,  and 
which  had  far  more  significance  for  dis- 
embodied spirits  than  for  the  actual 
environment  and  daily  trials  and  suf- 
ferings. Very  much  that  Jesus  made 
peculiarly  emphatic  in  His  teachings 
and  prominent  in  His  life  is  still  treated 
in  some  pulpits  as  outside  of  the  realm 
of  Christian  truth  and  especially  as  out- 
side of  the  doctrine  of  salvation.  Thus 
Christ's-  special  work  in  behalf  of  the 
oppressed,  the  sorrowing,  the  poor,  the 


despairing,  has  not  received  the  prom- 
inence which  He  Himself  gave  it.  The 
events  of  recent  times  have,  however, 
aroused  Christians  to  a  consciousness  of 
their  oversight,  and  this  neglected 
part  of  the  Qospel,  a  buried  treasure, 
is  brought  to  light. 

We  aU  know  and  lament  that  the 
materialistic  spirit  of  the  world  has  en- 
tered the  House  of  God.  Preachers 
and  laymen  have  been  fascinated  by 
wealth  and  its  power,  by  titles  and 
worldly  position,  by  secular  influence 
and  gorgeous  display.  Unconsciously 
and  insidiously  have  these  forces  en- 
tered the  hearts  of  believers.  ''He 
that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him 
first  cast  a  stone. "  Perhaps  Moses  and 
Joshua  are  left  alone  with  Ck>d  and 
the  Ten  Commandments,  while  Israel 
dances  around  the  golden  calf.  Many 
city  churches  are  notorious  for  their 
aristocratic  and  fashionable  spirit. 
Theoretically  laborers  may  be  welcome, 
but  they  can  not  feel  at  home.  Often 
the  church  at  large  is  Judged  by  the 
prominent  ones  of  this  character.  Some 
preachers  boast  of  the  miUioos  of  dol- 
lars to  which  they  preach  and  the 
power  of  their  denomination  to  attract 
wealth.  Many  a  church  is  chosen  as 
the  place  of  worship,  not  on  account  of 
its  spiritual  standing,  but  on  account 
of  the  social  and  financial  character  of 
its  attendants.  That  such  institutions 
stand  for  a  class  and  are  not  the  friends 
of  the  toilers  is  beyond  dispute.  They 
may  sustain  Sunday-schools  and  mis- 
sions in  neglected  quarters  of  the  city 
and  give  large  sums  for  the  poor,  but 
they  are  not  for  all  the  people,  and  no 
one  will  look  to  them  as  representative 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Ck>d  on  earth  which 
Christ  established. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also 
churches  in  which  the  rich  and  poor 
unite  heartily  in  divine  worship  and 
work.  Laborers  and  capitalists  have 
equal  rights,  and  an  effort  is  made  to 
avoid  false  discrimination.  Yet  it  will 
be  admitted  that  it  is  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  avoid  giving  special  influence 
to  wealth ;  and  in  some  instances  this 
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is  done  when  the  character  of  the 
wealth  is  known  to  be  unworthy. 
But  even  among  churches  with  a  repu- 
tation for  aristocracy  there  is  now  a 
tendency  toward  the  masses.  It  is  rec- 
ognized that  the  very  life  of  the  church 
depends  on  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
common  people.  What  a  comment  on 
the  trend  is  the  fact  that  Unitarians, 
regarded  as  the  cream  of  Boston  aris- 
tocracy, held  services  on  the  Common 
every  Sunday  last  summer  I  And  when 
General  Booth  came  to  the  American 
Athens  no  one  spoke  more  heartily  of 
the  Salvation  Army  than  Dr.  E.  E. 
Hale.  It  has  come  to  pass  that  a 
growing  sentiment  contemplates  the 
notoriously  aristocratic  churches  as  a 
disgrace  and  hindrance  to  Christianity, 
while  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
churches  in  which  there  are  no  class 
distinctions,  but  in  which  all  believers 
and  inquirers  are  equaUy  welcome. 

Some  preachers  have  taken  side  with 
capital  against  labor.  Sometimes  la- 
bor has  been  misimderstood ;  some- 
times it  has  been  in  the  wrong ;  and  it 
has,  unfortunately,  happened  that  the 
anarchy  and  violence  and  unreason  of 
some  has  been  attributed  to  laborers  as 
a  class.  The  pulpit  is  rapidly  growing 
in  intelligence  respecting  the  social 
problem,  and  we  look  for  less  mistakes 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  Many 
ministers  are  influenced  mainly  by 
wealthy,  refined,  and  intellectual  cir- 
cles, and  their  sympathies  are  not  with 
the  laborers.  But  no  statistics  or  facts 
warrant  us  in  making  them  typical  of 
the  mhiistry  in  general.  Throughout 
the  land,  even  in  churches  of  great 
wealth,  there  are  preachers  who  fear- 
lessly denounce  the  sins  of  wealth  and 
advocate  the  cause  of  labor. 

We  thus  see  with  what  discrimina- 
tion the  question  which  heads  this  arti- 
cle must  be  answered.  We  can  not 
answer  yes  or  no  when  we  consider  the 
individual  churches.  The  church  as  an 
institution  has  come  far  short  of  the 
standard  given  by  Christ  and  the  early 
church  respecting  the  needy  and  suffer- 
ing classes ;  but  it  can  not  without  in- 


justice be  declared  an  enemy  of  labor. 
The  grounds  on  which  this  charge  is 
based  are  numerous  and  weighty,  yet 
the  charge  itself  is  too  sweeping.  But 
in  order  to  prove  it  wholly  false  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  chiurch  to  recog- 
nize its  especial  mission  to  the  neg- 
lected, the  oppressed,  the  suffering, 
and  the  needy.  Hardly  any  comment 
could  be  more  severe  than  that  it  has 
to  so  large  a  degree  lost  sight  of  this 
mission  as  a  special  trust.  We  shall 
be  nearer  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  when 
we  do  more  mission  work  in  our  home 
heathenism,  without  forgetting  China, 
India,  and  Africa.  We  can  not  advo- 
cate a  church  which  favors  one  class  to 
the  exclusion  of  another ;  and  yet  if  a 
choice  miAt  be  made  between  the  needy 
and  the  opulent  classes,  is  there  a  sin- 
gle miuister  with  Christ's  spirit  who 
does  not  find  himself  with  the  poor,  the 
down-trodden,  the  groaning,  and  the 
laboring  masses?  But  always  in  the 
interest  of  truth  and  justice  and  mercy 
and  humanity  and  Christianity,  never 
in  the  interest  of  partizanship  or  in  the 
spirit  of  factional  antagonism. 


Signs  of  the  Times. 

1.  For  every  deeper  study  of  our 
age  the  politics  of  our  enlightened 
nations  must  be  investigated.  This  in- 
vestigation shows  that  these  nations  are 
largely  controlled  by  that  selfish  spirit 
which  has  been  proclaimed  as  the  in- 
spiration and  law  of  private  business. 
Diploniats  and  statesmen  seem  to  ex- 
pect of  each  other  nothing  but  the 
principles  of  self-aggrandizement  for- 
mulated by  Machiavelli.  The  rule  pre- 
vails in  the  councils  of  the  nations  that 
each  is  to  get  all  it  can  and  to  give  as 
little  as  possible.  The  Contmental 
nations  of  Europe  charge  England 
with  being  rapacious,  a  land-grabber, 
ushig  its  colonies  and  its  commercial 
andj  naval  powers  for  self -enrichment, 
and  not  scrupulous  as  to  the  means 
employed.  Yet  the  liberals  of  the 
Continent,  who  should  be  our  friends, 
charge  the  United  States  with  being  as 
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UDscrupulous  in  rapacity  as  England. 
One  of  their  most  prominent  Joumala 
said  lately  that  England's  greed  de- 
serves unconditional  censure,  but  that 
in  point  of  arrogance,  of  rapacity,  and 
selfish  politics,  the  palm  belongs  to  the 
United  States.  There  is,  however,  not 
the  least  evidence  that  the  parties  which 
make  these  charges  would  not  go  as  far 
in  self-aggrandizement  as  England  and 
the  United  States,  if  they  had  the 
power. 

The  most  significant  sign  we  behold 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  nations 
toward  Armenia.  A  Mohammedan 
power  that  exists  only  by  the  grace  of 
the  Christian  powers  commits  atrocities 
which  cast  into  shade  some  of  the  per- 
secutions of  the  early  Christians  and 
which  have  put  the  stamp  of  infamy 
on  the  name  of  Nero.  Yet  the  Chris- 
tian nations  look  on,  they  mildly  pro- 
test or  fail  to  do  even  that,  each  being 
afraid  to  do  anything  for  fear  of  con- 
flict with  other  Christian  powers,  and 
each  seems  to  wonder  whether  out  of 
these  horrors  it  can  not  gain  some  ad- 
vantage for  itself.  The  supremacy  of 
righteousness,  a  demand  for  Justice,  an 
heroic  faith,  a  love  of  humanity,  are 
out  of  the  question.  Our  age  wit- 
nesses a  Christian  martyrdom  which 
was  thought  possible  only  in  the  dark- 
est ages  of  the  past ;  and  it  witnesses 
an  apathy  and  inaction  of  Christian 
nations  respecting  these  indescribable 
tragedies  which  are  a  sadder  revelation 
of  the  character  of  Christian  politics 
than  the  massacres  are  a  revelation  of 
Mohammedan  cruelty.  From  the  Mo- 
hammedans we  get  what  might  be  ex- 
pected ;  from  Christians  what  we  least 
of  all  expect  Must  not  the  day  of 
reckoning  come?    , 

2.  Hardly  any  one  would  think  of 
making  God  responsible  for  the  wick- 
edness of  Sodom  and  Qomorrah;  yet 
for  evils  no  less  abominable  is  the  re- 
sponsibility thrown  on  God  in  our  day. 
There  is  no  lack  of  blame  so  far  as  the 
individual  is  concerned  if  through 
weakness  or  crime  he  suffers.  That  is 
declared  to  be  the  law  of  nature  and  of 


God.  The  guilty  ought  to  suffer ;  but 
we  can  not  always  locate  the  guilt 
Hardly  anything  is  more  difiQcult  or 
more  needed  than  the  conviction  that 
in  questions  of  guilt  and  suffering  there 
is  another  factor  to  be  considered  than 
the  individual,  nature,  and  God,  and 
that  is  society.  This  even  men  of  in- 
telligence ignore.  There  are  Christians 
who  treat  the  present  social  arrange- 
ment as  God's  order ;  and  the  sufferers 
are  asked  to  submit,  in  God's  name,  to 
the  existing  system,  as  the  duty  of 
Christian  resignation.  Hardly  any 
greater  reproach  can  be  cast  on  religion 
than  to  make  God  responsible  for  social 
institutions  which  teem  with  injustice, 
which  abound  in  cruelty,  and  which 
entail  sufferings  that  make  men  revolt 
at  the  system  which  entails  them.  The 
kind  of  competition  which  is  allowed ; 
the  laws  that  connive  at  iniquity  or 
foster  it ;  the  government  which  favors 
one  class  at  the  expense  of  another ;  the 
inhumanity  and  fraud  and  robbery 
practised  under  the  plea  of  economics, 
of  demand  and  supply,  of  a  brutal  in- 
terpretation of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
are  instituted  by  society,  they  involve 
social  responsibility,  and  society  can 
change  them.  When  society  lays  a 
snare  and  catches  individuals  in  them, 
we  protest  against  throwing  the  re- 
sponsibility on  God.  What  shall  we 
think  of  believers  who  have  the  heart 
to  do  this?  By  all  means  submit  to 
God's  decrees;  but  let  us  also  learn 
whether  the  decrees  of  the  age  are  those 
of  heaven  or  of  hell. 

8.  Wisdom  shall  be  Justified  of  her 
children;  but  where  are  her  children? 
Wisdom  means  adaptation,  such  as  the 
apostle  illustrated  in  becoming  aU 
things  to  all  men,  in  order  by  all  means 
to  save  some.  It  is  folly  to  treat  our 
age  as  if  it  were  like  past  ages ;  one 
must  believe  a  lie  to  do  this.  The 
folly  of  the  Pharisees  consisted  in  not 
discerning  the  signs  of  their  own  day 
and  in  not  following  the  divine  indica- 
tions in  those  signs.  Our  age  has  new 
and  wonderful  problems ;  and  the  wise 
scribe  who  would  solve  them  resorts  to 
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treasures  that  are  new  as  well  as  to  such 
as  are  old.  Some  treat  Christianity  as 
if  the  past  had  exhausted  its  resources, 
and  as  if  henceforth  we  are  to  be  but 
echoes  and  reproducers  of  the  past. 
No  one  who  enters  deeply  into  the 
awful  realism  of  the  day  can  imagine 
that  the  living  issues  can  be  met  by  a 
religion  of  stagnation  and  traditional- 
ism. We  are  sure  that  a  profound 
study  of  the  social  problem  means  fresh 
inspiration  to  Christian  effort  and  new 
Christian  methods.  We  need  Christian 
initiative,  originality,  spontaneity,  in- 
ventiveness, organization,  bom  of  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  needs 
of  the  day.  The  men  for  our  epoch- 
making  agitati(ms  are  the  men  of  God 
who  realize  that  a  new  era  has  come, 
that  the  crisis  makes  peculiar  demands 
because  it  is  peculiar,  and  that  peculiar 
and  new  means  must  be  used  to  meet 
the  demands. 

4.  There  are  encouraging  signs  also. 
The  very  opportunities  that  burst  upon 
us  enlist,  develop,  and  exercise  the  best 
powers  to  the  utmost  Men  are  awake 
or  awaking;  a  new  consciousness  of 
need  and  power  has  come;  if  some 
foundations  have  been  tmdermined, 
that  impels  men  to  put  forth  the  great- 
est efforts  to  secure  a  firm  footing ;  the 
greatness  and  urgency  of  the  problems 
make  us  inquisitive  and  anxious;  ex- 
pectation is  on  tiptoe,  we  are  looking 
for  the  light.  Whoever  has  the  word 
for  the  times  is  sure  of  attentive  hearers. 
Not  that  prophets  and  apostles  and  re- 
formers fare  better  now  than  in  former 
days ;  but  the  very  opposition  and  dis- 
cussion and  inquiry  which  they  excite 
may  be  mighty  agencies  in  the  work 
of  progress.  And  what  means  are  at 
command  I  The  pulpit,  the  press,  the 
church,  the  vast  Christian  organiza- 
tions, the  platform,  politics,  labor  and 
other  associations.  The  very  needs  and 
problems  are  the  greatest  inspiration 
to  the  most  consecrated  work.  And 
never  was  such  work  more  promising, 
tho  never  were  its  obstacles  greater. 

5.  Among  the  significant  and  hope- 
ful signs  we  place  the  eager  study  of 


the  social  problem  in  Europe.  Proba- 
bly the  time  is  not  distant  when  we 
can  say  the  same  of  the  United  States. 
Both  by  Protestants  and  Catholics  in 
Europe  large  social  congresses  have 
been  held  for  the  study  of  the  subject 
The  aim  was  to  get  light  from  all  quar- 
ters, to  secure  the  theoretical  compre- 
hension of  the  problem,  and  to  obtain 
the  best  means  for  practical  work. 
Scholars  and  specialists  from  the  differ- 
ent professions  and  occupations  were 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  discussions. 
Professors  of  political  economy,  spe- 
cialists in  agricultural  and  industrial 
pursuits,  theologians  and  preachers, 
all  united  for  the  purpose  of  investiga- 
ting the  wonderful  problems  which 
confront  us  and  of  working  for  their 
solution.  The  supreme  consideratioa 
was  the  truth  adapted  to  our  times. 
These  social  congresses  have  by  no 
means  been  confined  to  Germany.  In 
Bordeaux,  France,  an  evangelical  so- 
cial congress  was  recently  held,  at 
which  a  professor  of  philosophy,  a 
state  official,  a  captain  in  the  navy,  a 
preacher,  and  others  took  part  The 
social  basis  of  Christianity  is  made  the 
bond  of  union,  not  a  particular  denom- 
ination or  theological  tendency.  What- 
ever  dogmatic  divisions  may  prevail, 
these  students  are  one  in  their  effort  to 
promote  the  great  ethical  and  spiritual 
interests  of  the  Gospel  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  materialistic  and  anarchistic 
movements  of  the  day.  Recently  Cath- 
olic labor  associations,  based  on  the 
social  principles  of  Christianity,  met 
in  Austria  and  adopted  a  program  for 
future  action.  They  seek  to  promote 
the  interests  of  labor  but  oppose  revo- 
lutionary tendencies.  All  the  Chris- 
tian labor  associations  of  the  Continent, 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  aim  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  church. 

0.  In  Paris  a  new  movement  has  been 
inaugurated  under  the  auspices  of  the 
government  and  of  the  highest  educa- 
tional authorities.  A  Free  College  of 
Social  Sciences  has  been  formed.  The 
committee  having  charge  of  the  move- 
ment includes  the  President  of  the  Min- 
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istry,  Bourgeois*  the  social  philosopher, 
Espinas,  the  director  of  statistics  in 
Paris,  Bertillon,  Professor  Jay,  and 
others,  an  evidence  of  the  importance 
attached  to  the  enterprise.  The  aim  is 
a  scientific  investigation  of  the  various 
social  theories  and  their  comparison 
with  one  another,  in  the  hope  that  the 
truth  may  be  found  and  made  the  basis 
of  united  action.  The  conflicting  the- 
ories are  to  be  presented  by  advocates 
of  the  same,  not  by  opponents.  Lec- 
tures on  Socialism  are  to  be  delivered 
by  a  socialistic  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies ;  Abb6  de  Pascal  is  to  de- 
liver a  course  on  Catholic  Sociology; 
the  Social  Theory  of  Le  Play  is  to  be 
discussed  by  one  of  its  adherents ;  and 
Yves  Guyot,  a  well-known  specialist, 
is  to  lecture  on  Political  Economy. 
Numerous  other  courses  are  to  be  de- 
livered on  the  social  movements  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  on  revolutionary  the- 
ories,^ and  on  various  labor  and  social 
problems. 

For  the  Thinker  and  the  Worker. 

If  our  legislators  are  representatives, 
what  must  the  people  be  whom  some 
of  them  represent? 

Some  toil  to  live,  others  live  to  toil, 
and  some  neither  toil  nor  live.  All  the 
dead  are  not  underground. 

Saul  among  the  prophets  becomes  a 
prophet ;  yet  there  are  people  who  do 
not  appreciate  the  power  of  the  envi- 
ronment. 

*' Nothing  is  so  hard  for  those  who 
abound  in  riches  as  to  conceive  how 
others  can  be  in  want.  ^— Swift, 

**  Democracy  means  not  *  I  am  as  good 
as  you  are, '  but  'You  are  as  good  as  I 
am.  * " — Theodore  Parker, 

A  diamond  in  the  rough  is  a  dia- 
mond, but  it  does  not  flash.  Our  in- 
dustrial centers  have  more  uncut  dia- 
monds than  ever  South  Africa  yielded. 


Ever  since  the  Pentateuch  Israel  was 
familiar  with  the  law  of  love  to  God  as 
supreme  and  to  the  neighbor  as  self; 
but  the  first  who  dared  to  live  this  law 
was  crucified. 

History  has  written  the  lesson  in  in- 
delible ink,  yet  how  few  learn  that  ''a 
new  era  presents  new  problems,  and 
demands  new  means  and  new  pro- 
cesses?** 

''Never  live  in  conventional  thoughts 
which  are  taken  as  something  finished. 
Whoever  does  this  will  find  that  what 
is  best  and  noblest  spoils  in  his  hands.  ** 
— Banke. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  Germany  and 
other  European  countries  the  laboring 
classes,  in  agriculture  and  the  indus- 
tries, number  about  eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  population.  A  similar  claim  is 
made  for  the  United  States.  This  may 
be  an  exaggeration.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  by  uniting  these  masses, 
the  destinies  of  the  nations  will  be  in 
their  hands. 

It  is  a  slander  to  call  unscrupulous, 
rapacious  monopolists  the  leeches  of 
society.  Leeches  stop  sucking  when 
they  are  full.  Let  us  be  Just  to 
leeches. 

Yes,  we  can  learn  from  the  heathen. 
**  Rest  is  the  sweet  sauce  of  labor, "  says 
Plutarch.  "  Necessi  ty  reforms  the  poor, 
and  satiety  the  rich,  **  says  Tacitus. 
Confucius  was  somewhat  severe  in  his 
truth  :  "  The  rich  fool  is  like  a  pig  that 
is  choked  by  its  own  fat.  ** 

To  many  a  member  of  the  human 
family  the  sunset  of  life  is  the  bright- 
est part  of  the  long  gloom  of  a  winter's 
day. 

Theoretically  we  agree  with  Moham- 
med when  he  says:  ''A  man's  true 
wealth  is  the  good  he  does  in  this 
world."  Practically,  however,  we  do 
not  blame  the  cat  which  devours  the 
nightingale,  and  then  glories  in  the 
survival  of  the  fittest 
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It  is  bard  to  realize,  but  it  is  the 
same  humanity  in  the  hut  as  in  the 
palace.  Love  is  as  devoted,  joy  is  as 
keen,  aspiration  as  lofty,  and  pain  is 
not  less  pain.  Death  has  not  the 
ghastly  contrast  in  the  cellar  or  garret 
as  in  the  splendid  mansion ;  but  think 
you  that  the  ^widow's  heart  bleeds  less 
or  the  orphan's  moan  is  less  deep? 
Death  adds  new  want,  new  loneliness, 
when  what  is  taken  was  all  the  mourn- 


ers had.  One  who  enters  the  hearts 
and  homes  of  the  poor  knows  where  to 
look  for  earth's  tragedy  and  pathos, 
and  for  grateful  appreciation  of  kind- 
ness. The  very  unhuman  surround- 
ings may  bring  out  the  humanity  which 
is  otherwise  hid.  And  then  to  think 
that  the  mother's  tenderness  for  a  dear 
daughter  and  ambition  for  a  darling 
boy  have  no  outlook  but  into  a  life  of 
hopeless  toil  1 
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The  OanieB  of  the  Sooial  Problem.— 
{Continued,) 

ThB  CHA17GB  IN  LABORERS. 

In  our  last  number  we  considered 
the  rise  of  the  modem  industrial  sys- 
tem. Before  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury capital  and  machinery  and  fac- 
tories, of  course,  existed ;  but  since  that 
time  they  constitute  the  elements  of 
production  as  never  before  and  have 
revolutionized  the  industries.  Great 
inventions  were  made,  steam  was  intro- 
duced, commerce  embraced  the  world, 
specialization  led  to  the  division  of 
labor,  laborers  were  concentrated,  and 
the  cities  grew  at  the  expense  of  the 
country,  political  economy  developed, 
and  competition  and  individualism  be- 
gan their  control  of  business.  Parallel 
with  this  great  revolution  is  another 
marvelous  transformation,  the  change 
in  the  laborers,  which  we  now  con- 
sider. 

Labor  and  capital  have  been  divorced, 
and  the  interests  of  the  one  are  treated 
as  in  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the 
other.  It  is,  however,  more  correct  to 
say  that  capital  and  labor  are  mutual - 
istic ;  they  are  partners,  each  depend- 
ent on  the  other,  and,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily cooperative,  and  that  the  actual 
parties  to  the  conflict  are  capitalists  and 
laborers.  "We  must  study  the  men  of 
the  times  to  understand  the  prevalent 
class  war,  and  the  student  will  find  the 


psychology  of  the  age  of  primary  im- 
portance. 

Many  of  the  modem  ideas  which  in- 
spire laborers  must  be  traced  to  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity.  It  was 
Christ  who  taught  the  brotheriiood  of 
man  as  well  as  the  Fatherhood  of  God, 
who  exalted  the  personality  above 
things,  gave  the  supremacy  to  charac- 
ter over  wealth  and  position,  and  made 
him  greatest  who  served  most,  not  as 
the  old  world,  him  who  did  least  and 
was  most  served.  The  love  which  He 
was  and  lived  and  taught,  the  freedom 
He  proclaimed,  the  equality  He  estab- 
lished before  the  Father,  made  Him  the 
emancipator  of  humanity,  particularly 
of  the  oppressed  and  toiling  masses. 
Principles  may  require  centuries  for 
realization.  The  Reformation  empha- 
sized forgotten  teachings  of  Christianity 
and  gave  the  mightiest  impulse  to  lib- 
erty, to  equal  rights,  and  to  individual 
and  social  development.  The  pulpit 
has  preached  these  great  principles,  the 
church  has  taught  them,  laborers  heard, 
believed,  and  demanded  the  privileges 
proclaimed  as  their  rights.  Laborers 
may  tum  away  from  religion,  but  they 
should  never  forget  that,  whatever  the 
church  may  have  practised,  they  are 
indebted  to  Christianity  for  the  inspir- 
ing doctrines  which  impel  them  to  de- 
mand freedom  and  a  just  equality,  and 
to  rise  into  better  condition.  No  phi- 
losophy, no  communistic  romance,  no 
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labor  leaders,  have  ever  done  for  the 
toiling  masses  what  Christ  and  Chris- 
tianitj  have  been  to  them.  The  gloiy 
of  modem  philanthropy  and  reform 
consists  in  the  effort  to  introduce  into 
practise  what  Jesus  taught  and  lived. 

From  their  origin  we  pass  to  the 
modem  development  of  these  princi- 
ples. Bince  the  Reformation  education 
has  been  promoted  among  the  people 
as  never  before.  Schools  were  estab- 
lished which  ended  the  monopoly  of 
intellect  formerly  possessed  by  the  few. 
Education  was  actually  made  compul- 
sory. It  proved  to  be  the  great  lev- 
eler,  giving  to  all  classes  a  community 
of  ideas,  of  sentiment,  of  culture,  of 
taste,  and  of  interest  The  press  came 
as  the  auxiliary  of  the  school,  bringing 
the  thoughts  and  movements  of  the 
nations  to  the  hut  as  well  as  to  the 
palace.  As  the  people  became  readers 
and  students  a  demand  was  made  for 
popularizing  the  subjects  heretofore 
limited  to  scholarship.  Philosophy, 
science,  history,  theology,  ethics,  liter- 
ature pertaining  to  art  and  the  indus- 
tries, all  were  to  be  adapted  to  the 
common  people.  The  culture  given  to 
the  laborers  created  a  desire  for  all  the 
advantages  and  privileges  of  culture. 
First  the  light  illuminated  the  work- 
ingmen  on  the  summits,  but  then  it 
descended  also  to  those  still  In  the 
valleys.  To  the  general  education  of 
the  masses  must  be  added  the  multitude 
of  special  journals  for  the  arts  and  the 
trades  and  for  all  classes  of  laborers, 
exposing  their  condition,  voicing  their 
grievances,  espousing  their  cause,  dis- 
cussing their  interests,  promoting  their 
solidarity,  intensifying  the  class  con- 
sciousness, and  attacking  the  forces 
deemed  inimical  to  labor. 

Connected  with  the  transformations 
wrought  by  education  are  the  efforts  to 
realize  the  modem  ideas  of  human 
rights,  of  the  dignity  of  man,  of  liberty 
and  equality.  The  leading  epochs  in 
this  movement  are  revolutions  in 
thought  and  in  political  life.  A  host 
of  writers  and  a  vast  literature  in  the 
eighteenth   and   nineteenth   centuries 


advocate  the  modem  ideas  of  freedom 
in  distmction  from  the  feudal  notions 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  American 
revolution,  the  French  revolution  with 
its  watchwords,  "Liberty,  Equality, 
Fraternity,  **  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  1848,  the  civil  war  in  Amer. 
ica,  the  establishment  of  republics  and 
constitutional  monarchies,  the  ballot 
for  the  workingmen,  the  eligibility  to 
membership  in  parliaments  and  legisla- 
tures, have  ended  political  monopoly, 
as  the  schools  ended  the  intellectual 
monopoly.  The  effect  was  incalcula- 
bly great.  The  mling  classes  which 
had  subjected  laborers  by  legal  enact- 
ments were  now  obliged  to  reckon  with 
them.  The  political  parties  sought  the 
votes  of  workmen  and  legislated  in 
their  favor.  The  workingmen  had  the 
balance  of  power ;  and  they  are  rapidly 
leaming  that  they  have  the  majority 
and  therefore  the  absolute  power  at  the 
polls.  Education  gave  them  enlarged 
views  and  their  political  enfranchise- 
ment increased  their  horizon,  gave 
them  greater  importance  and  new  re- 
sponsibility, created  new  spheres  of  in- 
terest, and  made  them  a  factor  of  first 
significance  in  the  state.  The  emanci- 
pation thus  gained  by  laborers  created 
an  impulse  to  complete  emancipation, 
and  they  insisted  on  making  perfect 
that  independence  and  that  equality 
which  they  found  still  to  be  nominal 
rather  than  real. 

We  can  not  follow  the  effects  of  the 
intellectual  and  political  emancipation. 
The  infiuence  has  been  wonderful  and 
cumulative.  The  rising  of  the  people 
into  power  is  the  phenomenon  which 
has  changed  the  world  so  as  to  be 
modem  in  distinction  from  antiquity 
and  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  is 
prophetic  of  what  the  future  will  bring 
forth.  Men  are  changed,  institutions 
are  changed,  literature  is  changed,  the 
state  is  changed,  the  life  of  the  nations 
is  changed.  Powerful  organizations 
have  been  created  into  which  the  eman- 
cipated masses  put  their  thought,  their 
feelhig,  their  purpose,  and  their  will. 
Modem  life  with  its  multiplicity  of  in- 
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terests,  its  marveloiis  inoentiyes,  its 
great  opportunities,  and  with  its  stir- 
ring activity  forms  a  university  in 
which  all  are  inspired  by  competition 
and  rivalry  and  individual  interest  to 
put  forth  the  utmost  effort  for  personal 
advantage  and  individualistic  achieve- 
ment The  new  forces  at  work  were 
the  more  efficient  in  their  influence  on 
labor  because  the  laborers  were  massed, 
they  recognized  themselves  as  a  class 
with  peculiar  interests,  and  they  real- 
ized the  need  of  cooperation  in  order  to 
gain  their  ends. 

Aspiration  without  hope  means  the 
paralysis  of  despair.  Is  awakened 
labor  but  the  Bamson  who  can  not  save 
himself  yet  has  power  enough  to  bury 
his  oppressors  under  the  ruins  of  their 
own  temple?  While  laborers  recog- 
nized their  interests  and  determined  to 
secure  them,  various  schemes  were  pro- 
posed for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
end.  Hope  of  success  was  inspired. 
Labor  organizations  were  formed  to 
promote  their  aims  and  to  wrest  the 
dominion  from  capital  They  started 
as  a  handful  of  snow  which  was  to  be- 
come an  avalanche.  Hope  was  also 
inspired  by  various  socialistic  theories, 
promising  equality  in  labor  and  in  the 
sharing  of  its  products.  Millions  of 
toilers  are  enchanted  by  the  idea  of  a 
socialistic  state  whose  comer-stone  is 
labor  instead  of  capital,  in  which  all 
classes  are  to  be  absorbed  by  the  one 
class  of  laborers,  in  which  there  is  to 
be  no  overwork,  no  overproduction,  no 
lordship  and  no  servitude,  no  idleness 
and  no  want  Even  those  laborers  who 
do  not  adopt  socialism  have  no  doubt 
that  some  way  will  be  discovered  which 
leads  to  an  amelioration  of  their  condi- 
tion. Not  only  does  the  social  move> 
ment  differ  from  the  past  in  its  solidar- 
ity, its  resoluteness,  its  continuity,  but 
also  in  its  hopefulness,  and  in  that  it 
deals  practically  with  the  existing  real- 
ity instead  of  losing  itself  in  wild  spec- 
ulation and  dreams.  Even  the  social 
democracy,  with  all  its  ideals  of  doubt- 
ful practicability,  is  thoroughly  realis- 
tic in  dealing  with  existing  evils  and 


in  its  immediate  efforts  to  get  rid  of 
them. 

The  elaboration  of  our  theme  would 
require  volumes ;  it  involves  the  entire 
development  of  modem  ideas,  the  his- 
tory of  thought,  of  institutions,  of 
human  progress  since  the  Reformation, 
especially  since  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  But  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  the  great  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  laborers 
themselves  is  an  essential  factor  in  pro- 
ducing the  social  problem.  The  con- 
dition of  laborers  has  improved  during 
the  century ;  but  their  education,  their 
political  advancement,  and  the  grow^ 
of  their  ideals  have  far  outstripped 
their  improvement  in  material  situa- 
tion, and  have  heightened  their  aspira- 
tions and  their  demands.  Religious 
changes  have  also  occurred.  The  at- 
tacks on  faith  have  made  heaven  more 
remote  to  many,  so  that  they  are 
supremely,  if  not  solely,  intent  on 
securing  the  benefits  of  this  world. 
The  great  majority  of  the  toilers  are 
unwilling  to  bear  submissively  in  this 
life  the  burdens  they  deem  unjust,  no 
matter  what  their  hopes  of  anoUier  life 
maybe. 

For  understanding  the  changes  which 
have  made  the  modem  laborer  what  he 
is,  all  those  works  are  valuable  which 
give  the  history  of  modem  progress  in 
thought,  in  education,  in  politics,  and 
in  the  industries,  such  as  the  histories 
of  civilization  by  Guizot  and  Buckle, 
**  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe, " 
by  Draper,  and  the  numerous  works  on 
the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  student  will  find  that  the  intellec- 
tual and  political  development  of  the 
laborer  as  a  factor  in  the  creation  of 
the  social  problem  has  not  received  the 
attention  it  deserves.  The  Tarious 
works  on  socialism  may  be  consulted 
with  profit,  among  them  "Socialism, 
New  and  Old, "  by  William  Graham. 
•*  Social  Peace, "  by  Dr.  von  Schultze- 
Gaeveraitz,  is  also  valuable  for  a  study 
of  the  causes  in  general  which  pro- 
duced the  problem,  the  development 
of  laborers  included. 
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▲  Xnnioipal  Fight  In  Detroit. 

1  win  ai$o  make  thy  qfflcers  peace,  and 

thine  exaeton  righteoueness.^IsaAaix 

Ix.  17. 

Fob  the  past  six  jears  there  has  been 
a  fierce  fight  by  the  people  of  Detroit 
against  the  encroachments  of  corpora- 
tions holding  municipal  franchises. 
Once  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the 
companies,  the  ''City  of  the  Straits'* 
now  has  well-equipped  street-cars,  a 
three-cent  fare,  gas  at  |1  per  thousand 
feet^  and  now  owns  its  electric-light- 
ing plant  at  a  consequent  saving  of 
about  one  half  in  the  expenses  of  muni- 
cipal lighting. 

These  results  have  come  about 
through  persistent  demands  from  the 
people,  led  by  their  mayor,  Hazen  S. 
Pingree.  With  everything  against 
them  they  have  persevered  imtil  the 
common  council  are  now  the  servants, 
not  the  masters,  of  the  people. 

The  fight  began  with  an  attack  on 
the  street-car  companies  some  six  years 
ago.  Detroit's  street-car  accommoda- 
tions were  of  the  old  horse-car  style, 
painfully  slow  and  badly  equipped. 
The  companies  asked  for  a  new  80- 
years  franchise,  and  it  was  granted  at 
once  by  the  council  without  any  return 
to  the  city.  Prominent  citizens  peti- 
tioned for  a  veto  from  the  mayor  and 
a  public  meeting  of  protest  was  held. 
Four  thousand  people  crowded  the  au- 
ditorium. £x-Postmaster-€tonerai  Don 
M.  Dickinson  presided  and  declared 
that,  "Detroit's  treasury  is  not  full 
enough  to  permit  her  to  grant  fran- 
chises worth  a  million  a  year  to  any 
companies,  or  set  of  companies,  for  the 
sole  consideration  of  giving  us  rapid 
transit. "  This  sentiment  was  indorsed 
in  ringing  resolutions  presented  by  a 
committee  of  50  promhient  citizens  to 
the  common  council.  The  franchise 
was  vetoed  and  the  veto  sustained 
under  this  pressure  of  public  opin- 
ion* 


The  next  demand  was  for  three-cent 
street-car  fares  as  the  price  of  grant- 
ing franchises.  To  gain  this  a  new 
company  was  encouraged  to  enter  the 
field  under  this  condition.  The  other 
companies,  imder  the  fear  of  losing 
their  franchises,  have  newly  equipped 
their  lines  with  electric  cars  and  heavy 
rails  and  are  giving  the  three-cent 
fare. 

The  next  point  of  attack  was  the  De- 
troit gas  company.  The  gas  was  poor 
and  the  price  high.  The  mayor  de- 
manded public  inspection  of  the  com- 
pany's books  and  a  reduction  in  price 
from  |1. 60  to  |1.  The  move  was  pop- 
ular, the  people  sustained  the  mayor, 
and  down  went  the  price  to  the  figure 
demanded. 

Out  of  this  fight  came  the  municipal 
ownership  of  the  city  electric-lighting 
plant.  The  city  had  been  paying 
1100,000  a  year  for  public  street  light- 
ing by  electricity.  Upon  authority 
granted  by  the  State  legislature  the 
dty  purchased  a  plant,  and  is  now 
manufacturing  its  own  light.  The 
present  cost  per  light  per  year  is  $82. 68, 
which  is  a  total  saving  of  $49,020  per 
year  on  the  1,500  lights  used  in  the 
city  streets. 

An  idea  which  has  come  from  this 
city  of  Detroit  is  the  using  of  vacant 
city  lots  for  raising  potatoes  and  other 
crops  by  the  poor  of  the  city.  The 
plan  has  now  been  in  operation  in  De- 
troit for  two  seasons  with  marked  suc- 
cess, and  plans  are  now  in  progress  for 
its  development  this  coming  season. 
Other  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe  have  followed  the  Detroit  plan, 
and  the  result  is  a  marked  decrease  in 
pauperism  wherever  the  plan  has  been 
put  in  operation.  Men  have  shown 
their  willingness  to  work  when  the  op- 
portunity has  come  to  them,  and  some 
have  gained  a  taste  for  farming  which 
has  taken  them  with  their  families  into 
the  more  wholesome  surroundings  of 
country  life. 
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A  Big  Stool  Pool 

Ea  that  getariehea,  and  not  by  right,  shail 
lea/ce  them  in  the  midst  of  his  days, 
and  at  his  end  shallbe  a  fool, — Jeremiah 
xvli.  11. 

Thb  financial  event  of  the  past  month 
has  been  the  organization  of  a  big  steel 
pool,  covering  practically  all  the  steel 
mills  in  the  country.  Representatives 
of  21  companies  met  in  New  York  city 
early  in  April  and  agreed  upon  the 
terms  of  the  combine.  To  each  com- 
pany is  to  be  assigned  an  output  pro- 
portioned to  the  production  by  the 
company  last  year.  The  total  output 
of  Bessemer  steel  in  1895  was  8,000,000 
tons.  It  was  decided  to  limit  the  pro- 
duction for  April  to  from  220,000  to 
250,000  tons. 

Prices  of  steel  billets  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  the  proposed  pool  had  already 
gone  up  from  $17  to  $20  a  ton.  The 
pool  decided  to  fix  the  price  at  $22. 75 
for  the  Eastern  market  and  $20.25  for 
the  Western.  The  capital  invested  in 
these  mills  is  said  to  reach  $800,000,- 
000,  and  ranges  from  $2,000,000  to 
$85,000, 000  per  company.  It  is  hinted 
that  this  is  but  the  forerunner  of  a  steel 
combination,  world-wide  in  its  extent. 


How  Zrapp  Treats  His  Workingmon. 

Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world, 
.  .  .  thai  they  do  good,  that  they  be 
rich  in  good  toorks, — 1  Timothy  vi. 
17, 18. 

Krupp,  the  great  "cannon  king"  of 
Essen,  Westphalia,  has  80,000  men  in 
his  employ,  but  is  never  troubled  with 
strikes.  He  is  the  owner  of  about 
4,000  dwelling-houses,  occupied  by 
about  27,000  persons.  The  rents  are 
very  low,  and  are  calculated  on  a  basis 
of  only  2  per  cent,  on  the  capital  in- 
vested. Only  those  workingmen  can 
occupy  these  houses  who  have  been  in 
his  employ  for  ten  years.  He  has  es- 
tablished special  bakeries,  slaughter- 
houses, tailoring  establishments,  etc., 
for  his  men.    Excellent  restaurants 


furnish  meals  virtually  at  cost  price. 
Good  coffee  with  sugar  and  a  roll  can 
be  secured  for  7  pfennigs  (3  cents). 
Good  meals  are  served  for  80  pfennigs 
(19  cents). 

The  widows  and  other  dependents 
are  given  employment  and  may  secure 
a  sewing-machine  at  cost  price  upon 
the  payment  of  8  marks  (72  cents)  a 
month.  There  is  also  a  pension  fund 
to  which  the  firm  subscribe  250,000 
marks  ($60,000)  a  year.  By  the  pay- 
ment of  1.25  mark  (80  cents)  a  year 
the  family  can  secure  free  of  cost  the 
service  of  a  physician  and  the  necessary 
medicine  for  any  number.  Krupp  has 
also  erected  bath-houses,  hospitals, 
and  barracks  for  times  of  epidemic 
<iiseases. 

Working  hours  are  from  6  a.  m.  to  6 
P.M.,  with  two  hours'  Intermission  at 
noon.  Coming  to  work  too  late  is 
punished,  promptness  through  the 
year  is  rewarded.  The  work  of  wo- 
men and  children  is  absolutely  prohib- 
ited in  any  of  the  shops.  There  is  a 
home  for  unmarried  men  and  an  old 
folks'  home  for  invalids.  Excellent 
schools,  with  manual  training,  are 
furnished  for  the  children. 


It  has  been  said  of  labor :  **  Statues 
in  every  public  place  should  record  its 
wonders ;  oratorios  should  be  comi>oaed 
in  its  honor;  its  insignia— the  plow, 
the  spade,  and  the  loom — should  deco- 
rate state  carriages,  and  ornament 
churches  and  public  halls;  while  its 
successful  votaries  should  wear  the 
honored  decoration  of  'The  Order  of 
Industry. '  ** 

Let  us  glory  in  the  social  forces,  but 
let  us  not  forget  that,  as  a  rule,  it  has 
been  personality  which  introduced  a 
new  idea,  a  new  impulse,  a  new  move- 
ment into  humanity — some  prophet  or 
poetic  seer,  some  reformer  or  martyr. 
Large  masses  move  slowly  or  become 
stationary;  a  great  personality  ap- 
pears, goes  forward,  and  the  people 
follow  him,—Btuckenberg, 
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Bt  thb  Latb  Philip  Sohaff,  D.D., 
LL.D. 

\Bii'ng  wtraetsfrom  hisjoumaU.] 

Easter  Monday,  March  28th.— To- 
day I  turn  away  from  the  Catholic 
worship  to  partake  for  my  soul's  wel- 
fare, if  possible,  of  the  commtmion  in 
the  Protestant  chapel  of  the  Embassy. 
The  service  was  very  long  and  the  ser- 
mon tedious,  but  I  was  strengthened 
by  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. God  be  thanked  that  He  shows 
to  me,  the  imworthiest  of  all  Chris- 
tians, so  much  grace  and  mercy. 
There  were  one  htmdred  and  six  pres- 
ent at  the  service,  about  eighty  com- 
muning, among  them  Prince  Wilhelm, 
of  Prussia.  At  8.80  in  the  evening 
there  were  brilliant  fireworks  at  the 
Castle  St.  Angelo,  which  made  a  magic 
impression.  I  am  unable  to  describe 
them  in  detail,  but  the  general  effect 
I  will  never  forget. 

March  80th.— To  St.  Agnese  Puori 
le  Mura,  about  a  half-hour's  walk  from 
the  Porta  Pia.  The  church  is  very  in- 
teresting and  celebrated  on  account  of 
its  basilica  shape.  The  road  is  so  high 
above  it  that  you  must  descend  by 
more  than  forty  marble  steps  to  get  to 
the  floor  of  the  church.  Both  sides  of 
the  staircase  are  covered  with  mural 
hiscriptions.  The  church  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Constantino  the 
Great  on  the  spot  where  the  body  of 
the  saint  was  found.  In  the  center  of 
the  tribune  is  an  old  mosaic  of  St. 
Agnes  with  Popes  Honorius  I.  and 
Symmachus  on  either  side.  The  altar 
of  Paul  v.,  is  borne  by  four  beautiful 
porphyry  columns  and  adorned  with 
a  statue  of  the  saint.  In  the  altar  chest 
are  the  bones  of  the  saint.  In  a  side 
chapel  the  head  of  Christ,  said  to  be 
by  Michael  Angelo.  Quite  near  is  the 
church  of  St.  Costanza,  sister  of  Con- 
stantine,  where  the  celebrated  sarco- 
phagus of  Constantia  rested,  which  is 


now  in  the  Vatican.  The  church  is 
round  and  adorned  with  pictures  in 
mosaic  within,  which  represent  the 
vintage.  For  this  reason  it  has  been 
customary  to  regard  the  building  as 
originally  a  Bacchus  temple,  a  theory 
which  Bunsen  rejects.  The  pictures 
are  much  damaged.  Near  by  are  walls 
in  ruins  which  are  regarded  by  some 
as  the  ruins  of  Constantino's  Hippo- 
drome, but  according  to  an  inscripdon 
probably  belonged  to  an  old  cemetery. 

April  4th. — This  morning  was  at  St. 
Maria  sopra  Minerva  for  the  festival 
of  the  Annunciation  of  Mary.  The 
pope  was  to  have  been  there,  and  the 
street  was  bestrewn  for  him,  but  the 
bad  weather  kept  him  back,  I  suppose. 
Several  cardinals  were  present.  Car- 
dinal Orioli  read  the  mass  and  blessed 
twelve  brides  according  to  an  old  Ro- 
man custom.  Each  receives  a  sum  of 
money,  and  the  poorest  are  selected  for 
the  honor. 

April  5th.— Read  through  the  church 
records  of  the  German  church  in  Rome. 
The  fact  that  Protestant  Germans  liv- 
ing here  often  passed  over  to  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  in  part  from  lack  of 
acquaintance  with  Protestant  doctrines 
and  in  part  from  lack  of  public  wor- 
ship, led  Niebuhr  (Prussian  ambassa- 
dor here  from  1816)  to  urge  the  king 
of  Prussia  to  appoint  a  preacher  at  the 
embassy.  The  king  sent  Schneider 
(now  professor),  who  on  June  27th, 
1819,  preached  before  fifty  people  in 
a  room  at  the  embassy.  A  fund  for 
the  poor  was  started  with  Niebuhr 
and  Bimsen,  secretary  of  the  legation, 
as  two  of  the  administrators.  The 
king  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  move- 
ment, making  a  gift  of  the  bronze  can- 
delabra. After  Niebuhr's  departure, 
and  under  Bunsen,  a  room  was  rented 
in  1823  in  the  Palazzo  Caflarelli  for 
a  chapel.  On  January  8,  1824,  the 
new  preacher,  Richard  Rothe,  came. 
He  appointed  two  hours  a  week  for  the 
study  of  Scripture  history  and  church 
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history,  especiaUy  with  reference  to 
Rome  and  the  questions  arising  here. 
He  thus  exerted  a  blessed  influence. 
He  left  in  June,  1828.  and  Tholuck 
took  his  place  and  held  it  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1829.  Abeken,  the  present  in- 
cumbent, came  in  1885.  The  same  year 
the  dilapidated  house  on  the  Monte 
Caprino  [the  Capitoline  HillJ  was 
bought  and  through  the  efforts  of  Bim- 
sen,  the  Casa  Tarpeja  built  in  its  place 
for  the  reception  of  Protestant  patients 
of  all  lands.  In  April,  1888,  Bunsen 
left  and  Herr  von  Buch  took  his  place. 
In  the  spring  of  1841  Abeken  went  to 
Germany  on  private  business  and  left 
Thiele  in  charge  of  the  work  here. 
Thiele  is  now  absent  for  a  few  weeks 
and  I  am  attending  to  his  duties.  Up 
to  this  time  60  children  have  been  bap- 
tized and  182  Protestants  (82  of  them 
Prussian)  have  been  buried. 

April  9th.  — To  the  Palazzo  Bar- 
berini,  for  the  construction  of  which 
it  is  said  some  of  the  finest  antique 
statuary  was  burned  to  make  lime  or 
to  be  used  in  the  walls.  Whence  the 
proverb,  "Quod  non  fecerunt  Barbare 
fecerunt  Barberini"  ["What  the  Bar- 
barians did  not  do  the  Barberini  did"*] . 
The  palace  is  now  occupied  by  the  two 
brothers  Barberini,  one  a  cardinal  and 
one  the  prince.  Among  the  pictures  in 
the  gallery,  the  celebrated  "Beatrice 
Oenci, "  by  Guido  Reni,  especially  at- 
tracted my  attention.  He  painted  her 
in  his  youth  from  memory  as  he  had 
seen  her  ascend  the  scaffold  where  she 
said  to  the  executioner,  "In  leghi  il 
corpo  al  supplicio  e  sciogli  Tamina  air 
immortalita"  ["You  give  my  body 
over  to  punishment  and  release  my 
soul  to  immortality"].  Also  admired 
the  "  Expulsion  from  Paradise, "  by  Do- 
menichino,  his  next  best  work  after 
the  "  Communion  of  St.  Jerome, "  which 
I  have  seen,  and  "  Jesus  at  Twelve  in  the 
Temple,  "  by  Albrecht  Dtlrer.  Visited 
the  studio  of  Thorwaldsen,  Piazza  Bar- 
berini. The  stud io  is  full  of  interesting 
and  valuable  things,  but  I  could  only 
go  through  it  hurriedly  to-day,  as  I 
met  Herr  yon  Jena  there,  who  had  al- 


ready been  fhrou|^.  Then  go  to  the 
studio  Wolf  near  Quattro  Fontane. 
Amor,  very  beautiful;  bust  of  Prince 
Albert,  consort  of  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land ;  busts  of  Niebuhr  and  Bunsen ; 
a  fisher  girl ;  two  Amazons.  Tou  pass 
through  a  garden  to  Wolf's  private 
room.  Met  him  just  as  he  was  work- 
ing on  a  statue  of  Prince  Albert  repre- 
sented  as  a  Greek  warrior.  He  was 
very  cordial,  and  entertained  me  for 
more  than  an  hour.  I  then  went  to 
see  Prentiss  at  the  quarters  of  the 
American  consuL 

April  10th. —Preached  about  the 
Good  Bhepherd.  The  Prussian  prince, 
Wilhelm,  with  his  two  sons,  Adalbert 
and  Waldemar,  were  present,  and  also 
Prince  Friedrich. 

In  the  afternoon  to  St.  Sebastian's. 
The  church,  an  old  basilica  and  veiy 
plain ;  the  most  interesting  part'  of  it, 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Sebastian,  whose  re- 
cumbent statue  is  after  the  model  of 
Bernini.  The  Chapel  Albani  (founded 
by  Cardinal  Albani,  1827}  is  rich  in 
beautiful  marbles  and  altars  and  con- 
tains the  head  of  St.  Fabian.  In  the 
chapel  opposite  to  that  of  St.  Sebastian, 
there  are  all  sorts  of  wonderful  things, 
for  example,  the  original  of  our  Lord's 
footprint,  which  he  made  when  he  met 
Peter  fieeing  from  Rome  at  the  spot 
where  now  the  Domine  Quo'Yadis 
Church  is  built  and  where  a  copy  of 
the  footprint  is  shown.  Also  the  head 
of  St.  Sebastian  and  the  arrow  with 
which  he  was  pierced,  also  a  sarcopha- 
gus in  which  are  kept  relics  of  the  174,- 
000  Christians  who  are  said  to  have 
been  buried  in  the  Catacombs.  These 
Catacombs  have  not  made  so  great 
an  impression  upon  me  as  those  at 
Naples  in  St.  Genaro.  The  guide  led 
us  first  to  a  chapel  with  a  marble  bust 
of  St.  Sebastian,  by  Bernini,  and  the 
monument  of  St.  Lucina.  In  the  cata- 
combs is  a  place  where  Philip  Keri 
often  retired  for  meditation,  as  an  in- 
scription on  the  wall  indicates.  Here 
some  of  the  popes  were  buried,  and  for 
a  long  time  the  bodies  of  Sts.  Peter  and 
Paul  were  kept  in  St.  Sebastian's  untQ 
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they  were  removed  to  the  Lateran  and 
St.  Peter's. 

April  11th.  —  The  subterranean 
Grotto  of  St.  Peter's.  When  the  new 
basilica  was  built,  the  floor  of  the  old 
one  of  Constantine  was  left  untouched. 
Pass  down  into  the  Grotto.  The  four 
columns  which  uphold  the  dome  are 
four  chapels  constructed  after  the  plans 
of  Bernini  and  called  the  modem  grot- 
toes. Their  altars  are  adorned  with 
pictures  in  mosaic.  In  the  chapel  of 
St.  Veronica  the  legend  of  the  hand- 
kerchief is  represented  in  fresco.  The 
older  grottoes  are  the  ground  floor  of 
the  old  basilica  and  have  pictures  and 
old  mosaics  of  great  value  for  the  his- 
torian. Here  are  the  tombs  of  many 
popes  and  distinguished  individuals, 
as  Hadrian  IV.,  Boniface  VIH..  Ni- 
cholas v.,  Urban  VL,  Pius  n..  Alex- 
ander VI.,  Innocent  VII.,  Emperor 
Otto  II.,  Charlotte,  Queen  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  Cyprus.  Among  the  chapels, 
the  Chapel  of  the  Confession  is  the  most 
sacred,  and  is  adorned  with  gold  and 
precious  stones.  Under  the  altar  the 
bodies  (that  is,  a  few  bones)  of  Peter 
and  Paul  rest.  The  heads  are  in  the 
Lateran.  Above  the  altar  are  very  an- 
cient pictures  of  Peter  and  Paul  (by 
Giotto,  as  our  guide  told  us)  I 

April  18th.— At  the  studio  of  Po- 
desti  in  the  Via  di  Claudio.  Certainly 
Podesti  belongs  to  the  best  modem 
painters.  Many  cartoons  on  the  walls, 
representing  scenes  of  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, for  example,  the  **  Rape  of  Proser- 
pina" and  dancing  nymphs.  Three 
pictures  are  especially  noteworthy,  the 
**  Judgment  of  Solomon, "  full  of  power 
and  life;  ^^ Raphael  Painting  the  Ma- 
donna di  Folignio,  **  showing  the  differ- 
ence between  the  woman  in  the  picture 
and  the  woman  with  the  child  as  she 
sal  for  Raphael,  and  **  Tasso  Reading  his 
Poems. "  The  last  a  specially  happy 
effort.  The  princess  sits  deeply  sunken 
in  thought  as  she  listens  to  the  pic- 
turesque stanzas,  and,  forgetful  of  her 
surroundings,  betraying  in  eye  and  fea- 
tures a  devoted  love  for  the  magic 
singer.    Beside  her,  the  other  Eleanor, 


not  so  deeply  moved,  but  very  beauti- 
ful Behind  her,  a  page  and  several 
figures  listening  Intently.  The  poet 
stands  hi  front  of  the  princess,  his 
book  in  his  hand  and  eyes  wide  open, 
not  looking  at  it,  but  aside  at  his  be- 
loved. Too  little  expression  in  his 
face.  No  passion.  Behhid  him  the 
duke,  who  perceives  that  all  is  not 
quite  right,  looks  at  the  poet  with  dark 
and  suspicious  eye. 

Church  of  St.  Augustine.  Here  lies 
Augustine's  mother,  brought  here  from 
Ostla.  You  see  many  votive  offerings 
hi  the  church  of  silver  and  gold.  At 
the  entrance,  the  statue  of  the  Madonna 
and  chUd,  hung  with  many  amulets 
and  chains  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
Madonna  wears  four  rings.  Her  foot, 
which  is  covered  with  metal,  is  kissed 
by  the  people  of  all  classes,  like  St 
Peter's  and  that  of  Christ  in  Maria 
sopra  Minerva.  Rich  and  poor  stream 
here  to  get  the  indulgence  offered  to 
those  kissing  the  foot.  The  chief  work 
of  art  in  the  church  is  Raphael's 
Isaiah,  which,  however,  falls  behind 
that  of  Michael  Angelo  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel  in  strength  and  dignity. 

April  15th. — ^To-day  I  have  had  an 
audience  with  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  At 
first  I  had  a  most  tedious  and  unfortu- 
nate experience,  and  was  sorry  I  had 
sought  for  it,  through  my  friend,  the 
priest  from  StrassburgI  I  am  most 
glad,  now  all  is  over,  that  I  have  been 
with  the  Holy  Father.  You  pass  first 
through  seven  rooms,  two  of  which  are 
hung  with  fine  paintings,  such  as  a  copy 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci 's  **  Last  Supper,  ** 
as  also  several  fine  ivory  crucifixes. 
Had  to  wait  from  ten  o'clock  to  a  quar- 
ter of  one  in  the  ante-camera  nobile, 
where  is  a  velvet  throne  on  which  the 
pope  receives  royal  personages.  Two 
cardinals,  a  French  bishop,  several 
priests,  and  several  officials  were  first 
received.  While  waiting,  I  enter- 
tained myself  with  the  father  confessor 
from  Strassburg,  about  the  Catholic 
Church,  vestments,  indulgences,  celib- 
acy, and  other  ecclesiastical  questions. 
Finally,  we  were  summoned  by  iwflne- 
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looking  chamberlain,  who  opened  the 
door  and  we  were  in  the  beautiful, 
but  plain,  sitting-room  of  his  holiness. 
It  was  hard  for  me  to  kiss  his  red  slip- 
per. The  pope  was  clad  in  a  simple 
white  garment.  The  nostrils  of  his 
large  nose  were  soiled  with  snuff.  He 
looked  kindly  out  of  his  gray  eyes  at 
me,  and  he  asked  me  about  my  birth- 
place and  my  profession.  He  drew 
himself  back  a  little  when  I  told  him  I 
was  a  Protestant  and  said,  ^  Ma  con- 
vertito  "  ["  But  you  will  be  converted  "] . 
My  friend  the  priest  interjected  **No. " 
The  pope  replied,  smiling,  ^'Sara  con- 
vertito"  [**You  will  be  converted"], 
and  related  to  me  two  cases  of  conver- 
sion, the  first  of  a  countess  of  Mecklen- 
berg,  who  came  to  Rome  a  thorough- 
going Protestant  and  who,  as  she  was 
once  passing  on  the  Quirinal  and  was 
talking  about  the  pope,  exclaimed  to 
her  companion,  "What  do  I  care  for 
the  popel"  But  afterward  she  re- 
pented of  what  she  had  said  and  gave 
herself  up  to  thought  and  sent  to  the 
pope  asking  information  concerning 
three  points — purgatory,  the  primacy 
of  the  pope,  and  indulgences.  Then 
he  sent  Cardinal  Lambruschini  to  her 
and  she  became  an  excellent  Catholic. 
The  second  case  was  that  of  a  teacher 
who  was  in  company  with  a  prince  of 
Saxony  and  while  at  Venice  was  con- 
verted by  a  relative,  went  into  a  mon- 
astery, and  at  last  died  in  the  arms  of 
the  pope.  "He  died, "said  the  pope, 
"like  an  angel,  senza  tentazione" 
[without  trial].  I  had  little  to  reply, 
and  was  very  ill  at  ease,  but  greatly 
won  by  the  pope's  cordiality.  He  is 
certainly  a  very  good  man.  He  blessed 
me  at  last,  and  I  went  out  quite  satis- 
fied from  his  presence. 

April  16th.— Visit  first  Saint  Pietro 
in  Vincoli  or  Basilica  Eudoxiana, 
founded  in  442  by  Eudoxia,  consort 
of  Valentinian  HI.,  to  preserve  the 
chain  with  which  Peter  was  bound  in 
Jerusalem  and  in  Rome.  Tou  enter 
by  a  fine  porch  into  the  church,  which 
makes  a  good  impression.  The  whole 
attention  is  claimed  by  the  monument 


of  Julius  IL,  perhaps  the  greatest 
work  of  art  in  Rome.  Michael  An- 
gelo  was  to  have  reared  it  under  the 
dome  of  St  Peter's  and  adorn  it  with 
forty  statues.  Julius  IL  died;  his 
successor  had  no  inclination  to  carry 
out  such  a  costly  plan.  Paul  IH.  de- 
cided to  limit  the  design  and  to  erect 
the  monument  in  this  church  which 
Julius  had  restored.  Michael  Angek> 
completed  only  the  Moses  with  his  own 
hand.  This  is,  however,  so  splendid 
and  overpowering,  that  everything  else 
retreats  into  the  background.  The 
law-giver  is  represented  in  a  sitting 
posture,  holding  in  his  right  hand  the 
tables  of  the  law,  with  a  large,  almost 
unnatural  beard,  and  holding  with  his 
left  his  garment.  His  face,  which  is 
turned  sidewards  toward  the  people,  is 
softened  by  no  expression  of  kindliness 
and  love.  The  impression  is  not  one 
to  attract  the  heart.  It  is  one  of  power, 
and  awakens  wonder.  The  conception 
is  one  of  highest  genius,  the  execution 
masterly,  so  that  the  statue  would  be 
priceless  for  the  study  of  the  muscles, 
if  for  nothing  else.  On  two  sides  of 
the  statue  are  two  female  figures,  Ra- 
chel, representing  active  life,  and  Leah 
contemplative  life,  for  which  she  holds 
a  mirror  in  her  hand.  In  the  sacristy 
is  the  chest  containing  the  chains  of 
Peter.  Also  saw  the  Hospital  St  Spir- 
ito  on  the  Lateran  square,  founded 
1216,  by  Cardinal  John  Colonna,  and 
consisting  of  two  buildings  with  about 
two  hundred  beds.  The  smaller  one 
now  without  patients.  Saw  the  pa- 
tients (all  women)  in  the  three  dormi- 
tories and  in  the  larger  buildings. 
Was  surprised  at  the  cleanliness  every- 
where which  one  does  not  look  fur  in 
Italy.  The  beds  are  of  iron  frame- 
work and  have  good  mattresses. 

This  day  was  also  made  notable  by 
an  attempt  to  extract  money  from  Frau 
von  ErOcher.  She  had  gone  to  the 
Qhetto  with  Heinrich  to  get  him  a  pair 
of  black  pants.  The  woman,  after 
showing  them,  took  him  up  to  a  room 
on  the  next  story  that  he  might  try 
them  on.    Two  men  enter  the  room 
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and  declare  that  they  have  locked 
the  storekeeper  up,  and  unless  Mrs. 
ErOcher  paid  them  twenty  scudi  it 
would  go  hard  with  her,  and  that  she 
was  helplessly  locked  up.  In  the 
mean  time  Helnrich,  who  had  at  once 
discerned  their  intention,  had  gradually 
moved  toward  the  door,  and  hastily 
opening  it,  he  ran,  without  pants  as 
he  was,  down  the  stairs  and  through 
the  passageways,  when  he  called  for 
a  gendarme,  and  seeing  the  priest, 
appealed  to  hiuL  The  man,  who  had 
run  after  Helnrich,  seeing  the  priest, 
returned  and  informed  his  accomplice, 
who  let  Mrs.  von  ErOcher  go.  But  she' 
had  behaved  bravely,  and  promised 
that  her  friends  would  come  within  an 
hour  and  make  them  pay  for  what  they 
had  done. 
I  am  struck  with  the  medieval  poem — 

**Bome,   thou  noble  one,  mlstreeB  of  the 
earth. 
Of  cities  the  most  excellent; 
Red  with  blood  of  martyr, 
VHiite  with  the  lily  presence  of  the  Virgin, 
AboTe  all  others,  hail  I 
Be  to  us  a  blessing  1  hail  forever  r 

and  with  this  from  St.  Benedict, 
**  Rome,  thou  wilt  not  be  destroyed  by 
men,  but  thou  wilt  perish  through 
storm  and  hurricanes  and  earth- 
quakes. ** 


OONOEBXnNO  BUDDBISX  ATO 
BONO. 

By  C.    Cbozat  Converse,    LL.D., 

HiGHWOOD,  N.  J. 
BuDDHiBTio  propagandism  lacks  a 
sweet-singing  David.  It  need  not  be 
feared  in  this  land  of  the  Lord's  song. 
The  Buddhist  gospel  is  a  songless  one ; 
may  not  this  be  said  of  Buddha's  fol- 
lowers? Here  are  some  song  refer- 
ences in  the  gospel  of  Buddha : 

"Now,  at  that  time"  (when  Buddha 
proceeded  to  the  grove  of  the  Mallas) 
**the  twin  ohUa-trees  were  full  of 
bloom  with  flowers  out  of  season ;  and 
heavenly  songs  came  wafted  from  the 
skies,  out  of  reverence  for  the  successor 
of  the  Buddhas  of  old.  And  Ananda 
was  filled  with  wonder  that  the  Blessed 
One  was  thus  honored.  But  the  Blessed 
One  said :  Not  by  such  events,  Ananda, 


is  the  Tathdgata  rightly  honored,  held 
sacred  or  revered. " 

In  this  statement  the  ''Blessed  One" 
distinctly  repudiates  the  devotional  use 
of  song. 

When  Shfiriputra  took  his  seat  re- 
spectfully at  Buddha's  side,  and  said : 
**  Lord  1  such  faith  have  I  in  the  Blessed 
One,  that  methinks  there  never  has 
been,  nor  will  there  be,  nor  is  there 
now,  any  other,  who  is  greater  or  wiser 
than  the  Blessed  One,  that  is  to  say,  as 
regards  the  higher  wisdom. " 

Replied  the  Blessed  One;  "Grand 
and  bold  are  the  words  of  thy  mouth, 
Sh^putra,  verily  thou  hast  burst  forth 
into  a  song  of  ecstasy  1 " 

This  deprecatory,  flgure-of-speech 
use  of  the  word  is  quite  in  evidence  for 
its  non-influence  and  use  in  Buddhistic 
devotions. 

Again,  a  disciple  came  to  Buddha 
and  asked  him :  "  Is  the  promise  of  the 
happy  region  vain  talk  and  a  myth?" 
"  What  is  this  promise  ?  "  asked  Buddha ; 
and  the  disciple  replied :  **  There  is  in 
the  West  a  paradisian  country  called 
the  Pure  Land,  exquisitely  adorned 
with  gold  and  silver  and  precious  gems. 
Here  are  pure  waters  with  golden 
sands,  surrounded  by  pleasant  walks 
and  covered  with  large  lotus  flowers. 
Joyous  music  is  heard,  and  flowers  rain 
down  three  times  a  day.  Here  are 
singing  birds  whose  harmonious  notes 
proclaim  the  praises  of  religion,  and  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  listen  to  their 
sweet  sounds,  remembrance  arises  of 
the  Buddha,  the  law,  and  the  brother- 
hood. "  **  Your  description,  "  Buddha 
continued,  "  is  beautiful ;  yet  it  is  in- 
sufficient and  does  little  Justice  to  the 
glory  of  the  Pure  Land.  The  worldly 
can  speak  of  it  in  a  worldly  way  only ; 
they  use  worldly  similes  and  worldly 
words. " 

In  the  account  of  Buddha's  birth  we 
read :  "  No  clouds  gathered  in  the  skies 
and  the  polluted  streams  became  clear, 
whilst  celestial  music  rang  through  the 
air  and  the  angels  rejoiced  with  glad- 
ness. "    Applying  Buddha's  logic  of 
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the  preyious  paragraph  to  this  descrip- 
tion,  does  it  not  abound  simply  in 
"worldly  similes  and  worldly  words," 
and  touch  only  a  man  of  the  world,  to 
whom  music  was  not  what  it  is  to  the 
reader  of  the  Psalter.  Negative  evi- 
dence of  the  absence  of  song  from  Bud- 
dhism is  found  in  the  Buddhistic  state- 
ment that  **  rituals  have  no  efQcacy; 
prayers  are  vain  repetitions."  Bud- 
dhism's reactivism  robbed  it  of  song's 
power ;  and  in  no  regard  does  it  show 
its  man-make  more  clearly  than  in 
this  lack.  That  it  flourishes  among 
peoples  where  what  Christendom  terms 
music  does  not  thrive,  is  a  significant 
fact  in  this  connection.  Song  seeks  no 
place  in  a  religion  which  teaches  that 
this  life  is  wretchedness,  and  heaven 
annihilation.  Buddhism— not  song— is 
the  poorer  for  song's  absence  from  it. 
The  Buddhistic  songless  liturgy— if  it 
may  be  said  to  have  any,  its  sensualistic 
ritual— were  it  to  copy  from  Christian 
song,  would  make  of  it  but  a  sorry 
mockery.  Plato,  with  his  planetary 
music,  is  an  improvement  on  Buddha 
in  this  regard;  so,  too,  are  those 
pagan  and  Christian  poets,  who  find 
in  it  a  fit  and  true  analogue  for  the 
heavenly  music  of  the  redeemed. 

The  lack  of  song  in  Buddhism  makes 
of  it  a  prototype  of  man-made  relig- 
ions generally ;  for  whatever  expression 
of  praise  or  worship  there  is  in  it  is 
that  of  itself.  Keligioh— genuine  re- 
ligion— inspires  all  art,  preeminently 
that  of  music;  and,  to  be  genuine, 
must  have  a  sweet  -  singing  David, 
whose  psalms,  recognized  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Master  as  revealed  of 
God,  inspire  the  people's  praises,  and 
satisfy  thehr  pious  needs. 

Protestantism  took  music  with  it- 
it  had  to  do  so— and,  like  David,  it 
makes  all  suitable  melody  subservient 
to  its  hymns,  even  tho  its  course  be 
to  the  Greek  foolishness  and  to  the 
Buddhist  a  dishonoring  of  Tathftgata. 
On  listening  to  the  music  that  obtains 
in  Buddhistic  lands  I  can  readily  con- 
ceive why  Buddha  valued  it  only  in 
the   light  of  "worldly   similes  and 


wordft, "  and  favored  ultimate  annihila- 
tion, if  a  heaven  of  such  sounds  awaited 
the  just ;  and  Buddhistic  consistency  is 
shown  in  making  one  of  the  world's 
religions  more  nice  and  exacting  in  its 
system  than  that  of  Christianity, 
thereby  evidencing  the  fact  that  Bud- 
dhist gods  are  simply  Buddhists;  no 
better,  no  worse. 

All  Buddhistic  art— religioui,  musi- 
cal, what  not— is  indeed,  at  best,  a 
cold,  mongrel  dassicality.  True  art 
must  have  the  genial  festerings  of  a 
warmer  religion  than  that  of  Buddha; 
of  one  which  came  to  earth  in  the  song- 
robe  of  QloHa  in  exeMs;  in  terra  pat 
haminibtu. 


0HABA0TEBZ8TZ0  OBIOZN  OF 
H7IENS. 

Bt  Denis  Worthan,  D.D.,  Sauger- 

TIBS-ON-HUDSON,  N.  Y.,  AUTHOROF 
"RSLiqUES  OF  THE  CHBIffr,''KTC. 

I  HAVE  been  often  struck  with  the 
characteristic  origin  of  hymns.  While 
more  than  half  of  the  authors  of  hymns 
have  been  clergymen,  it  appears  that 
of  the  hymns  themselves  the  very  great 
majority  are  by  them. 

The  layman  and  laywoman  in  the 
church,  imless  professional  i>oets,  do 
not  have  their  attention  so  frequently 
called  to  congregational  needs  in  this 
direction,  and  are  not  so  frequently  in- 
spired to  write.  The  active  pastors, 
hand  in  hand  in  Christian  activities; 
heart  to  heart  with  people  of  all  grades 
of  spiritual  development  and  in  all 
manners  of  trial;  and  speaking  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  possibly  to  others 
in  trials,  and  possibly  out  of  kindred 
trials  of  their  own ;  taking  prominent 
parts  on  many  occasions,  will  often 
feel  moved  to  utter  their  deepest  joy, 
prayer,  faith,  ins  ome  sort  of  song,— 
sometimes  to  impress  a  truth,  some- 
times to  furnish  a  vehicle  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  public  feeling.  Dedi* 
cations,  comer-stone  laying,  installa- 
tions of  ministers,  anniversaries,  fu- 
nerals, public  events,  now  and  then  a 
wedding,  revivals^  national  distresses 
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or  thanksgivings,  their  own  personal 
labors  or  trials,  Scripture  passages  on 
which  they  have  constructed  sermons — 
all  these  and  many  more  occasions  give 
rise  to  hymns. 

When  President  Edward  Hitchcock, 
of  Amherst  College,  died,  in  1864, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  a  delightful 
personal  tribute  to  him,  related  that 
when  he  was  in  college  the  students 
often  wondered  where  the  great 
preacher  on  science  and  religion  got 
the  poetry,  apt  and  new,  with  which 
to  finish  his  superb  sermons.  Never 
could  they  find  it  in  any  of  the  books. 
But  one  day  the  doctor  happened  to 
leave  his  manuscript  in  the  college 
Bible.  Some  students  found  it  there, 
and  lo,  the  poetry  at  the  end—it  was 
the  doctor's  own !  But  I  do  not  know 
that  his  verses  ever  found  their  way 
into  print. 

And  this  is  the  origin  of  many 
hymns.  Here  is  a  letter  received  only 
the  other  day  from  my  Amherst  class- 
mate, the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  L.  Frisbie,  of  Des 
Moines,  inclosing  one  of  his  ardent, 
sympathetic  hymns.  He  says:  **  Some- 
thing I  said  in  a  sermon  a  few  days 
since  about  the  certainty  that  Christ 
is  here,  rather  than  the  hope  He  wiU 
be,  sang  itself  into  verse  before  I  could 
let  it  go. " 

Dr.  Frisbie,  by  the  by,  the  author  of 
**The  Siege  of  Calais  and  Other 
Poems,"  has  written  a  number  of 
hymns,  similarly  suggested,  some  of 
which  I  trust  may  find  their  way  into 
the  hymn-books.  The  dedication  hymn 
by  Philip  Phelps,  D.D.,  **0  Jesus, 
our  chief  Comer-Stone, "  similarly  to 
one  on  the  laying  of  a  comer  stone, 
by  the  writer,  **  To-day  beneath  be- 
nignant skies, "  he  writes  me,  was  pro- 
duced for  a  dedication  service  in  the 
absence  of  any  that  seemed  Just  suit- 
able for  that  occasion.  Dr.  Edward 
A.  Collier,  of  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  who 
has  produced  a  number  of  excellent 
hymns,  has  been  led  thereto  by  his 
penchant  for  the  Davidic  Psalms,  al- 
most a  hundred  of  which  he  has  ren- 
dered into  happy  verse.    Bishop  Hunt- 


ington will  pardon  me  if  I  avail  myself 
of  the  contents  of  a  personal  letter. 
Of  his  various  compilations  of  poetry 
he  prefers  "  Elim ;  or.  Hymns  of  Holy 
Refreshment,  **  and  "Lyra  Domestica. " 
He  has  written  little  poetry  because  he 
did  nc^t  deem  himself  a  poet,  an  opin- 
ion well  known  to  be  incorrect.  What 
unrimed— but  often  holy -rhythmed— 
poetry  is  in  many  of  his  **  Sermons  for 
the  People,"  etc.  The  most  he  has 
written  has  been  for  transient  occasions 
in  a  parish.  But  the  verses  that  have 
come  out  of  the  deep  places  and  have 
carried  with  them  in  thought  and  ex- 
pression much  of  his  inmost  experience 
are  embodied  in  ''A  Supplication." 
They  were  written  when  he  was  pass- 
ing, under  Qod's  hand,  from  the  rela- 
tionship, favors,  and  honors  conferred 
upon  him  as  a  Unitarian  in  Harvard 
College  as  a  preacher  and  educator, 
into  the  communion  in  which  he  is 
now  an  honored  bishop.  I  deem  who 
reads  the  tender  hymn,  "  O  Way  for  all 
that  live ;  Win  us  by  pain  or  loss, "  or 
better  yet,  the  whole  of  that  poem  from 
which  this  is  taken,  entitled,  '^The 
Agony  and  Victory,"  beginning,  **0 
Love  Divine!  lay  burden  on  me  if 
Thou  wUt, "  will  feel  the  thrill  of  the 
sorrow  and  the  victory  of  surrendering 
the  tenderly  strong  ties  of  precious 
years  and  services, 

**Oh,  bleeding  Priest  of  Bilent,  sad  Gethse- 


That  second  Eden  where  npspringa  the 

Healing  Vine, 
Press  from  our  careless  foreheads  drops  of 

sweat  for  Thee  I 
Fill  us  with  saorifloial  love  for  souls,  like 

Thine." 

Similarly  illustrative  of  such  origin  is 
the  statement  of  Bishop  Doane  con- 
cerning one  by  his  father,  Bishop 
George  W.  Doane,  "Fling  out  the 
Banner  I  Let  it  float, "  which  was  com- 
posed for  the  service  in  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  at  the  service  of  thanksgiv- 
ing on  the  completion  of  the  subma- 
rine telegraph  cable.  He  also  kindly 
informs  me  of  a  couple  of  his  own,  one 
a  wedding  hymn  for  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  and  the  other  for  the  two- 
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hundredth  anniversary  of  the  f oundhig 
of  Albany,  the  first  chartered  city  in 
America.  It  must  be  a  grateful  expe- 
rience to  such  authors  of  hymns  to  be 
surprised  to  hear,  far  away  from  home, 
a  holy  song  composed  merely  for  some 
parish  church,  as  when  Bishop  Ooze, 
worshiping  in  Westmhister  Abbey, 
some  years  since,  heard,  sounding  from 
the  great  choir  of  singers,  his  own, 
"Savior,  sprinkle  many  nations." 
This  was  much  the  case  with  Dod- 
dridge—many  of  his  hymns  were  ap- 
pendices to  his  sermons,  and  of  the 
whole  three  hundred  and  seventy  four 
written  by  him,  many  were  for  special 
occasions. 

Still,  all  this  is  only  analogous  to 
other  inspired  psalms.  They  grow  out 
of  individual  experiences.  We  do  not 
exactly  thank  God  that  Paul  was  a 
sinner,  so  he  could  write  the  seventh 
and  eighth  of  Romans,  and  yet  we  feel 
rather  resigned  to  it  I  And  we  feel 
sorry  for  David  that  he  had  so  many 
enemies,  and  sometimes  himself  was 
such  a  transgressor;  but  we  condone 
it,  and  do  not  cry  over  it,  inasmuch  as 
his  tribulations  evoked  such  holy  pray- 
ers and  his  deliverances  evoked  such 
holy  praise  for  use  of  God's  imperfect 
children  afterward.  The  products  of  in- 
dividual experiences  have  been  the  seeds 
of  widespread  harvests  of  blessings  to 
the  Lord's  people  in  all  ages  since. 

AU  this  is  in  consonance  with  a  great 
part  of  literary  productiveness.  Many 
of  the  most  brilliant  poems  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  James  Russell  Low- 
ell, John  G.  Whittier,  WiUiam  0. 
Bryant,  and  others,  were  suggested 
and  inspired  by  passing  social,  educa- 
tional, or  national  events.  Supreme 
crises  in  national  history  have  called 
out  the  supreme  national  anthems,  our 
own  *'Star  Spangled  Banner,"  the 
French  ''Marseillaise,'*  and*  German 
-Wacht  am  Rhehi.''  Luther's  "Ein* 
feste  Burg"  had  possibly  never  been 
written  and  become  the  triumphing 
song  of  more  than  one  Reformation, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  young  monk's 
dangerous  but  plucky  journey  to  the  be- 


deviled **  Diet  of  Worms."  And  we  all 
know  how  Dante,  striving  to  save  fair 
Florence  from  the  demagogs,  but  fafl- 
ing  so  to  do,  and  sent  into  banish- 
ment, besides  having  all  his  property 
confiscated,  was  thereby  moved  as  by 
a  very  inspiration  to  write  his  inmiortal 
"Divina  Oommedia. " 

Three  instances  of  the  origin  of 
hymns  I  wish  to  give,  one  because  I 
am  not  aware  of  its  having  been  pub- 
lished. From  Professor  J.  H.  Gihnour, 
of  Rochester  University,  at  one  of 
those  delightful  Indian  conferences 
assembled  from  year  to  year  at  Lake 
Mohonk,  by  Mr.  Albert  E.  Smiley, 
I  drew  the  story  of  **•  He  Leadeth  Me.  * 
It  was  a  Sabbath  evening  that  some 
friends  in  Rochester  were  talking  of  the 
twenty-third  Psalm,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed each  should  make  comments  on 
it.  It  so  happened  that  all  dwelt  on 
the  second  verse  and  especially  on  the 
leading.  It  struck  the  professor  there 
was  a  sweet  suggestion  in  that  one 
word,  and  whUe  the  others  chatted,  he 
sat  on  the  sofa,  and  without  the  least 
effort  his  muse  sang  the  changes  on 
that  second  thought  of  the  divine 
guidance. 

The  hymn  by  Dr.  Henry  0.  Cobb, 
of  the  Reformed  Church  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, "Father,  Take  my  Hand,"  was 
composed  when  the  author  was  a  young 
missionary  in  Oroomiah,  Persia,  for  the 
comfort  of  a  sister  off  in  New  Mexico, 
sick  and  lonely.  It  was  published  in 
Tht  Evangdiit,  and  since  that  time 
has  appeared  by  the  millions,  in  all  tbe 
English  countries,  in  books,  in  leaflets, 
on  scrolls  for  chambers  of  sickness,  and 
will  to  the  end  of  time  be  used  to  ex- 
press the  fear  and  faith  of  those  wbo 
cry,  "The  way  is  dark,  my  Father," 
but  hear  the  reassuring  answer : 

**The  way  la  dark,  my  child,  hat  leads  to 

light; 
I  would  not  always  have  thee  walk  hy  alfi^ 
My  dealings  now  thou  canst  not  understMid; 
I  meant  it  so;  but  I  wlU  take  thy  hand. 
And  through  the  gloom 
Lead  safely  home, 
My  child  r 

The  way  in  which  Dr.  Isaac  Watts 
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began  his  psalmistry  is  familiar.  The 
young  man  complained  to  some  people 
in  the  church  at  Southampton  in  which 
his  father  was  a  deacon,  that  ''the 
hymnists  of  the  day  were  sadly  out  of 
taste."  ''Give  us  something  better, 
young  man."  He  set  about  it,  and 
that  very  evening  the  church  service 
was  closed  with  that  inspiring  psalm : 

**Bebold  the  Rloriet  of  the  Lamb 
Amidst  His  Father's  throne  I 
Prepare  new  honors  for  His  name; 
And  songs  before  unknown  r 

Speaking  of  Watts,  there  are  so  many 
interesting  and  quaint  things  about 
that  man.  He  is  JUted  by  a  young 
woman  whose  name  is  Singer ;  in  1739 
he  edits  her  hymns  (part  humorously) 
entitled,  ''Devout  Exercises  of  tJie 
Heart. "  If  his  grandfather  had  blown 
up  his  ship  and  lost  his  life  in  fighting 
against  the  Dutch  a  few  years  earlier, 
where  had  Isaac  been,  what  had  the 
Church  done  without  his  hundreds  of 
hymns?  His  annotations  on  his  ver- 
sions of  the  Psalms,  how  quaint  and 
honest  I  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Susan 
Hayes  Ward  for  kindly  calling  my  at- 
tention to  them;  and  who  will  not 
agree  with  her  that  ''the  ina^fiete  with 
which  the  good  doctor  ventures  to 
give  the  Psalms  another  turn  more 
conformable  to  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity is  rarely  delicious  I " 

On  Psalm  zcii.  11 :  "  Rejoicing  in  the 
destruction  of  our  personal  enemies  is 
not  so  evangelical  a  practise ;  therefore 
I  have  given  the  eleventh  verse  an- 
other turn.  See  notes  on  the  Third 
Psalm."  On  Psalm  iii.:**  In  this  Psalm 
I  have  changed  David's  personal  ene- 
mies into  the  spiritual  enemies  of  every 
Christian,  viz.,  sin,  Satan,  etc. ;  I  have 
mentioned  the  serpent,  the  tempter,  the 
guilt  of  sin,  and  the  sting  of  death, 
which  are  words  well  known  in  the  New 
Testament."  On  Psalm  v.,  "Where  any 
Just  occasion  is  given  to  make  mention 
of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  refuse 
it  not,  and  I  am  persuaded  David 
would  not,  bad  he  lived  under  the  Gos- 
pel; nor  St.  Pteul,  had  he  written  a 
psalm-book. "    On  FiMlm  Iv. ;  "I  have 


left  out  whole  psalms,  and  such  parts 
of  others  that  tend  to  fill  the  mind  with 
overwhelming  sorrow  or  sharp  resent- 
ment; neither  of  which  are  so  well 
suited  to  the  Qospel,  and,  therefore,  the 
particular  complaints  of  David  against 
Ahitophel  here  are  entirely  omitted. " 
On  Psalm  cxx. :  "  I  hope  the  transposi- 
tion of  several  verses  of  the  psalm  is 
no  disadvantage  to  this  imitation  of  it 
Nor  will  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  and 
charity  at  the  end  render  it  less  agree- 
able to  Christian  ears. " 

I  have  written  somewhat  of  the  ori- 
gin of  hynms.  It  may  have  been  no- 
ticed that  many  issued  from  personal 
or  public  sorrows.  I  imagine  this  is 
the  case  far  oftener  than  usually  appre- 
hended. I  remember  spending  an 
evening  once  with  Horatius  Bonar  and 
the  Guthries,  in  Edinburgh.  He  wore 
not  only  a  serious  but  sad  expression. 
The  next  day  his  preaching  indicated 
the  same,  of  such  totally  different  ner- 
vous structure  from  Dr.  Guthrie.  And 
yet  tho  Guthrie  put  so  much  of  his 
own  rich  Joy  into  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers,  the  other  put  more  into  the 
hearts  of  his  readers  and  the  singers  of 
his  songs.  The  theory  struck  me  then, 
and  has  been  a  favorite  theory  since, 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  hynms 
of  faith  and  hope  have  been  the  out- 
cry of  the  Christian  soul  out  of  depres- 
sions and  poverties  and  sores  and  sins. 
"Out  of  the  ^jgpihM  have  I  cried  unto 
Thee,  O  Lord;"  deptlis  of  sorrow,  of 
loneliness,  of  unconquered  passions,  of 
great  wrongs.  "I  will  ting  of  mercy 
and  judgment.  Unto  Thee,  O  Lord, 
will  I  sing. "  Bonar  never  could  have 
sung  many  of  his  beautiful  hynms  but 
for  some  such  pressure  on  his  soul.  Ma- 
dame Guyon,  except  for  her  discipline 
in  many  a  dungeon,  never  had  breathed 
such  sweet  prayers  and  praises  to 
God  for  use  of  souls  in  every  land 
bound  in  fetters  and  seeking  liberty  in 
Christ.  "The  agonies  of  Germany  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  other  con- 
flicts were  productive  of  a  vast  number 
of  patriotic  and  Christian  songs.  At 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century* 
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Councilor  Frankeman  made  a  collec- 
tion of  82,713,  which  he  presented  in 
800  volumes  to  the  University  Library 
at  Copenhagen ;  while  in  1718,  another 
collection,  Wetzel  reckoned,  contained 
65, 000  printed  German  hymns."  It  was 
during  the  thirty  years  of  anguished 
war  that  the  greatest  hymnists  of  Ger- 
many arose :  Martin  Opitz,  and  Paul 
Fleming,  and  Johann  von  Rist,  and 
Paul  Gerhard.  Of  all  the  singers  of  sa- 
cred songs,  thechief— Rist— wrote  over 
600.  Gerhardt  was  the  German  George 
Herbert,  but,  more  wisely  than  Rist, 
wrote  only  some  120  hymns.  It  will 
hold  all  through,  ^  Out  of  the  depths 
have  we  cried  unto  the  Lord. "  Our 
songs  have  often  been  In  the  night 
season.  Deep  has  called  unto  deep — 
the  deep  in  man*s  distress  unto  the 
deep  in  in  the  Infinite  Love.  By  ten- 
derest,  strongest  hymns  the  Gospel  has 
been  verily  preached  unto  spirits  In 
prison,  by  souls  in  many  a  strange  pris- 
on, shut  in  by  man,  shut  in  with  God  I 
I  can  but  feel  that  often  for  the  heal- 
ing of  the  transgressions  of  many  of 
their  people,  faithful  pastors,  like  the 
Chief  Shepherd,  have  been  smitten,  and 
if  there  was  in  them  any  measure  of 
poetic  fervor,  their  very  tribulations 
inspired  their  songs  of  faith.  It  is  not 
given  to  a  few  choice  souls  to  sing  all  the 
songs  of  Zion.  Take  out  the  Wesleys, 
Montgomery,  Neale,  Faber,  Watts, 
Doddridge,  Palmer,  Lyte,  Monsell,  and 
the  great  bulk  remaining  have  written 
but  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  hymns 
to  live.  There  was  an  hour  of  some  su- 
preme inspiring,  when  each  ''builded 
better  than  he  knew,"  when  scarce 
knowing  it  be  sang  for  immortality; 
perhaps  the  cause  of  it  is  almost  like 
Madame  Guyon's:  **  Before  I  wrote  I 
knew  nothing  of  what  I  was  going  to 
write,  and  after  I  had  written  I  re- 
membered nothing  of  what  I  had 
penned ;"  but  the  song  out  of  the  di- 
vine depths  in  the  human  was  im- 
pressed upon  the  softened  spirit  of 
man,  and,  as  hi  the  phonographic  disc, 
is  settled  solidly  into  an  ever-circling 
song  of  the  church  of  God 


This  gives  an  important  hint  to  pas- 
tors of  deep  religious  experience  and 
earnest  work,  who  have  somewhat  of  a 
poetic  nature.  One  holy  hynm  living 
through  the  years  and  ministering  to 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  church  at  large 
is  a  sermon  whose  ministering  never 
ends.  In  the  comparatively  small  de- 
nomination of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  to  which  the  writer  belongs,  he 
is  surprised  to  find  the  number  of  au- 
thors of  hymns  widely  accepted  by  the 
church.  There  occurs  to  him  the  names 
of  John  H.  Livingston,  George  W. 
Bethune,  Elbert  8.  Porter,  Hervey  D. 
Ganse,  Zechariah  Eddy,  Peter  Stryker, 
W.  J.  R.  Taylor,  Alexander  R.  Thomp- 
son, W.  R.  Duryea,  Henry  N.  Cobb, 
R  M.  Offord,  E.  A.  Collier,  PWlip 
Phelps ;  and  among  our  women,  Mrs. 
Margaret  E.  Sangster,  Mary  Yirghiia 
Terhune,  Mrs.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  and 
others.  Undoubtedly  other  churches 
are  equally  as  fertile.  There  is  many 
and  many  a  soul,  that  in  some  hour  of 
unusual  depression  or  triumph,  blos- 
soms like  the  flowering  cactus  into  one 
supreme  fragrance  and  purity  of  beauty 
which,  if  it  may  but  shape  itself  into  a 
rhythmic  form,  shall  be  immortal,  and, 
better  yet,  shall  serve  an  immortal  use  I 


LiFE*8  true  aim  seeks  to  make  men 
actually  what  they  are  potentially  and 
ideally.  To  this  all  industrial,  social, 
and  political  organization  ought  to 
minister.  That  is  a  most  cruel  fate 
which  so  grinds  a  man  by  toil  that, 
with  the  severest  effort,  he  can  barely 
get  the  means  of  living,  but  never 
really  lives.  Such  a  fate  is  none  tiie 
less  cruel  when  instituted  by  society 
than  when  a  doom  of  nature.  Look  at 
"humanity,  and  see  what  a  mockery  in 
the  ideal  which  each  true  man  carries 
in  his  heart,  when  compared  with  the 
reaUty] 

In  social  matters  men  usually  move 
along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and 
that  is  the  line  of  tradition  and  custom. 
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Sentimental  Treatment  of  a  Text. 

Thb  lamentation  of  King    David 

over  Absalom,  recorded  in  2  Samuel 

zviii.  83,  is  a  most  remarkable  burst  of 

profoundest  grief.     The  whole  verse 

reads : 

**ADd  tbe  klDff  was  much  moved  aod  went 
np  to  thtt  chaniDer  over  the  gate  and  wept; 
aod  as  he  went,  thus  he  said,  O  my  son 
Absalom  I  my  son,  my  son  Absalom  I  would 
Qod  I  had  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my 
son,  my  son  I" 

The  following  theme  and  treatment 
have  been  submitted  to  us : 

Theme:  A  father's  sorrow  over  his 
dead  son. 

Ireatment:  Presentation  of  the 
grounds  for  the  sorrow. 

Ist.  The  natural  fatherly  feeling 
over  the  loss  of  a  brilliant  and  favo- 
rite son. 

2d.  The  human  feeling  of  **  a  great, 
responsive,  sensitive  heart"  over  human 
sufiPering  and  sorrow,— analogous  to 
David's  feelhig  when  Saul  fell  (2 
Samueli.  19-27). 

The  objection  to  this  treatment  of 
the  text  is  that  it  is  merely  senti- 
mental. It  is  also  inadequate  and  su- 
perficial. The  intensity  of  David's 
grief  requires  some  profounder  reason. 
Such  reason  is  found  in  a  complete  un- 
derstanding of  David's  relations  to 
Absalom  and  to  his  fate.  There  is  in- 
volved : 

1st.  The  grief  of  a  pious  father  over 
the  death  of  his  favorite  son.  This  is 
natural  affection. 

2d.  The  grief  of  that  father  over  a 
son  lost  —  gone  down  to  perdition. 
Compare  the  hopeful  aspect  of  David's 
grief  when  Bathsheba's  child  died  (2 
Samuel  xii.  17-28). 

8d.  The  grief  of  that  father  over  a 
son  lost  through  his  own  agency.  He 
had  married  Absalom's  motiier,  a 
heathen  woman,  resulting  in  Absa- 
lom's being  brought  up  as  a  heathen, 
and  had  set  him  an  example  of  evil. 
80  David  had  himself  fixed  on  his  son 


the  mark  of  doom  by  his  agency  in  his 
birth  and  training  and  the  paternal  in- 
fluence over  him. 

The  theme  is :  *'  A  pious  father's  la- 
ment over  a  favorite  son  dead  and 
doomed  by  the  father's  agency.  This 
was  enough  to  call  forth  the  wail: 
"  Would  God  I  had  died  for  thee ! " 


Eloquenoe  of  the  Pews. 

Wb  have  long  been  convinced  that 
the  chief  inspiration  and  eloquence  of 
the  pulpit  come  from  the  petos,  and 
that  if  the  pews  for  any  reason  decline 
to  furnish  it  the  preacher  is  doomed  to 
fail.  An  enthusiastic  people  in  the 
pews  will  rouse  the  dullest  and  dead- 
est of  preachers.  We  have  known  ab- 
solute transformations  to  occur  in  this 
way.  On  the  contrary,  a  dull  and  un- 
responsive people  is  enough  to  para- 
lyze the  heart  and  tongue  of  a  Gabriel. 

But  when  failure  seems  to  result 
from  the  pastoral  relation  the  preacher 
pretty  uniformly  gets  the  credit  of  it. 
Now  we  submit  that  this  is  not  fair. 
There  are  some  instances  in  which  fail- 
ure is  most  assuredly  not  the  preacher's 
fault. 

We  give  a  single  typical  case  as  a 
warning  to  our  ministerial  readers  who 
may  be  seeking  a  change  of  pastorate. 
It  is  the  case  of  a  church  that  was  once 
strong  and  once  had  a  special  mission 
in  the  world,  but  has  overlived  its 
strength  and  outlived  its  special  mis- 
sion without  finding  another.  Perhaps 
most  of  its  old  constituency  has  re- 
moved beyond  the  bounds  of  the  i>ar- 
ish.  A  vacancy  occurs  In  Its  pulpit, 
and,  quite  unconscious  of  the  change 
that  has  come  over  it,  the  church  pro- 
ceeds to  search  the  world  for  a  man 
worthy  to  be  its  preacher. 

We  have  known  various  instances 
where  only  an  imported  article  would 
serve  the  purpose.  In  many  of  these 
cases  the  imported  article  was  ready 
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for  export  again  after  a  short  time. 
In  others  the  fame  of  the  past  history 
of  the  church  has  enabled  it  to  take  its 
pick  out  of  the  choicest  home  material, 
and  high  hopes  of  regaining  the  glory 
of  the  past,  and  perhaps  militant,  days 
have  given  renewed  appearance  of  life 
for  a  little ;  but  the  issue  between  old 
school  and  new  school  is  dead,  and 
slavery  is  dead,  in  short,  the  old  means 
and  sources  of  excitement  all  gone  and 
nothing  sensational  is  left  in  sight. 

Success  is  only  possible  in  such  cases 
through  some  new  departure,  and  the 
majority  of  the  parish,  set  in  their  old 
ways  and  with  faces  turned  backward, 
prevent  any  new  departure  except  by 
upheaval  or  revolution.  The  preacher, 
if  made  of  the  finer  stuff,  naturally 
shrinks  from  this  and  is  victimized. 
We  have  known  men  of  this  fine  qual- 
ity, whom  everybody  knew  to  be  su- 
perior to  their  predecessors  in  intel- 
lectual alertness  and  force,  in  preach- 
ing and  administrative  ability,  and  in 
weight  in  the  counsels  of  the  denomi- 
nation and  in  the  church  at  large— to 
be  persistently  hindered  and  handi- 
capped by  unsympathetic  parishioners, 
and  doomed  to  failure,  when  the  fault 
was  entirely  with  those  who  expected 
them  to  perform  impossibilities  single- 
handed.  The  sensitive  man  is  at  last 
driven  to  resign,  and  having  been  pub- 
licly labeled  a  "poor  preacher"  and  a 


"failure,"  is  very  likely  to  find  his  way 
to  further  usefulness  as  a  preacher 
closed.  The  pem  did  not  preach  with 
that  preacher. 

As  one  of  the  leading  dailies  recently 
said  in  substance  concerning  a  concrete 
case: 

**It  involves  no  reflection  on  the  preaching 
to  say  that  it  did  not  fill  the  house  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  trustees  of  the  choich. 
Dissatisfaction  -with  a  minister's  sermons 
Riaj  indicate  rather  religious  and  intellec- 
tual deflcien<7  in  the  congregation  than  in- 
feriority in  tiie  preacdiing.  .  .  .  The  minis- 
ter probably  succeeded  as  well  as  anybody 
could  have  done.  The  days  of  the  glory  of 
that  church  have  passed." 

We  repeat  that  no  sustained  elo- 
quenoe  can  be  expected  in  the  jnUpil 
except  as  the  preacher  is  lifted,  in- 
spired, and  sustained  by  a  resi>oiisive 
eloquence  of  the  pw». 


Series  of  Sermons  to  Tons^:  Hon. 

We  have  recently  received  the  fol- 
lowing suggestive  Series  of  Sermons 
on  "The  Battles  of  Toung  Men,  **  from 
Rev.  W.  C.  Helt,  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian  Church  of  Greenville,  Ohio. 
The  special  subjects  are :  **  The  Battle 
for  a  Position ; "  "  The  Battle  for  Suc- 
cess;" ''The  Battle  against  Great 
Odds ;"  "The  Battle  for  Reputation ;" 
"The  Battle  for  Self -Mastery ;«  "The 
Battle  with  'Yes*  and  'No;'  "The 
Battle  for  Eternity. " 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


Plagiarism  In  the  Fnlpit. 

What  constitutes  it?  To  what  ex- 
tent is  it  allowable  for  a  preacher  to 
make  use  of  other  people's  ideas?  To 
what  extent  is  he  required  to  remold 
them  in  order  to  use  them  legitimate- 
ly? These  are  questions  often  mooted, 
as  instances  of  alleged  literary  theft 
are  brought  forward. 

We  take  a  common  case.  A  hard- 
worked,  popular  preacher  finds  himself 
caught  up  into  the  complicated  machin- 
ery of  church  organization  and  church 


work,  and  whirled  along  through  the 
week  till  Saturday  night  witiiout  a 
moment  in  which  to  get  ready  for  his 
Sunday  sermous.  What  shall  he  do? 
If  he  is  fluent  of  speech  he  can  perhups 
"sputter  exhortations"  over  the  pulpit 
at  his  people  on  Sunday ;  but  if  slow 
of  speech  an4  in  bondage  to  the  writ- 
ten sermon,  that  will  not  serve  him. 

Three  ways  out  of  the  difficulty 
seem  open  to  him  when  he  can  not  se- 
cure a  substitute  or  an  exchange. 

If  his  "  barrel**  is  full,  he  can  easily 
get  over  the  difficulty,  in  ordinary  dr- 
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cumstanoes,  by  preaching  an  old  ser- 
mon. But  this  will  not  always  serve 
him  for  special  occasions. 

Or  he  may  take  a  sermon  of  some 
other,  and  perhaps  noted,  preacher, 
and,  frankly  taking  his  people  into  his 
confidence,  preach  that  sermon  to 
them.  There  are  perhaps  few  congre- 
gations that  would  not  listen  with  in- 
terest to  a  sermon  so  announced  by  the 
preacher.  We  have  heard  it  told  of 
Spurgeon,  that  on  one  occasion  he 
preached  what  was  listened  to  as  a  very 
strong  and  able  sermon,  and  concluded 
by  informing  his  people  that  it  was 
part  of  a  discourse  by  one  of  the  old 
masters  of  pulpit  eloquence  (naming 
the  author) ,  and  announcing  that  he 
would  give  them  the  rest  of  it  on  the 
next  Sabbath.  No  discredit  attached 
to  him  for  having  done  this. 

Or  the  overworked  man  may  fall  into 
the  temptation  to  select  a  printed  and 
perhaps  published  sermon  from  some 
once  distinguished,  but  now  half-for- 
gotten, preacher,  and  venture  to  pass  it 
ofF  as  his  ownj  hoping  to  escape  detec- 
tion and  to  avoid  the  discredit  that 
would  attach  to  failure  to  be  prepared 
for  an  important  service  or  a  special 
occasion.  Detection  is  pretty  sure  to 
follow  in  such  oases,  and  the  man  to  be 
brought  to  book. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  one  can  get  out 
of  such  a  dilemma  either  creditably  or 
morally.  The  after-explanation  of  the 
plain  breach  of  the  eighth  command- 
ment comes  too  late  to  be  acceptable  to 
the  man  of  average  moral  perception. 
It  leaves  a  smirch  behind  it,  and  al- 
most before  he  knows  it  the  preacher's 
usefulness  is  gone.  We  do  not  see  how 
a  man  after  such  an  experience  and  ex- 
posure can  face  that  congregation  again. 

With  reference  to  the  exposure  of 
such  plagiarism  the  Judgment  of  ''one 
of  the  most  prominent  clergymen  in 
New  York, "  recently  quoted  in  the 
New  York  Tribune,  is  doubtless  the 
verdict  of  the  average  American  con- 
science. It  is  as  follows : 

'*The  man  who  steals  and  lies  in  public 
■hoold  be  publicly  exposed.    To  have  cot- 


ered  up  the  thing  would  have  been  the  part 
of  a  coward  and  milksop.** 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  much  stronger 
feeling  regarding  such  matters  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  than  on  the  other 
side.  There  it  is  not  imcommon  for 
hack  writers  or  syndicates  to  furnish 
and  preachers  to  purchase  sermons  by 
the  dozen  or  the  score  for  use  in  the 
pulpit.  Recently  some  manuscript 
translations  of  German  sermons  were 
offered  us  for  a  consideration  for  edi- 
torial use,  having  record  on  them  of 
the  author  and  volumes  from  which 
they  had  been  taken  and  of  the  fact 
that,  at  such  and  such  times,  they  had 
been  preached  to  his  people  by  the  Eng- 
lish rector  who  forwarded  them  to  us. 
Such  courses,  if  they  became  known, 
would  inevitably  unsettle  a  minister 
in  almost  any  branch  of  the  church  in 
America. 

On  the  whole  it  can  scarcely  be  de- 
nied that  honesty  requires  that  a 
preacher  should  make  his  own  sermons 
rather  than  purchase  or  purloin  them, 
and  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  use  other 
men's  ideas  he  should  frankly  say  so. 
We  once  heard  an  educated  man  say  of 
his  minister :  '^  The  one  redeeming  feat- 
ure of  his  sermons  is  that  he  can  quote 
well  I" 


The  Lazy  Plagiarist. 
The  man  is  certainly  inexcusable, 
who,  tho  having  abundance  of  time,  is 
lazy  enough  or  sluggish  enough  to  be- 
come habitually  a  plagiarist.  He  ought 
to  be  forever  barred  from  the  pulpit. 
We  once  heard  a  man  of  this  stamp 
preach  an  ordination  sermon  an  hour 
long,  taken  bodily  from  an  article  by 
Dr.  Lyman  H.  Atwater  on  ''The  Mat- 
ter of  Preaching,"  in  The  Princeton 
Review,  Another  of  the  same  kind 
once  presented  the  cause  of  the  Sunday- 
School  Union  for  us  by  preaching 
wrftoitm  Dr.  Charles  Wadsworth's  fa- 
mous anniversary  sermon  before  the 
American  Sunday-School  Union.  Un- 
intentionally he  dropped  in  our  study  a 
copy  of  TheNaUonal  Preacher ^  contain - 
big  that  sermon !    Sheer  indolence  was 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  plagiarism  in  both 
these  instances. 


Sohool  of  Bible  Study. 

Thbbb  have  been  many  suggestions 
and  inquiries  touching  the  papers  in 
the  Ezegetical  Section  of  the  Rbtibw 
on  Bible  Study,  and  the  "Key" 
and  ^  Chart"  suggested  in  connection 
with  the  opening  article  in  the  January 
number.  We  have  been  asked  among 
other  things : 

(1)  For  the  more  extended  treatment 
in  completed  form. 

(2)  For  the  publication  of  the  suc- 
cessive numbers  in  pamphlet  form  for 
the  use  of  Bible  Classes  and  for  help  in 
the  work  of  the  pulpit. 

(8)  For  a  series  of  pamphlets  enter- 
ing somewhat  more  fully  into  the  treat- 
ment of  each  book  of  the  Bible»  for  all 
these  uses. 

In  view  of  the  present  interest  in 


Bible  study  we  would  be  grateful  to 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  this  subject,  for  an  expression  of 
their  views  regarding  what  would  be 
most  helpful.  They  can  in  this  way 
be  of  service  to  the  Rbvibw  and  its 
many  readers,  and  help  to  give  an  in- 
creasing impulse  to  an  enterprise  that 
is  of  vital  importance  to  the  church  at 
large  at  the  present  time. 

The  Prize  Contest  Olosel. 
The  editors  announce  that  the  time 
for  entering  in  the  prize  contest  for 
*"  Hints  at  the  Meanhig  of  Texts'*  is 
now  closed.  Since  the  offers  were 
made  in  November  last,  ''Hints'*  have 
been  entered  for  competition  from 
regions  widely  separated.  Selections 
from  the  ''Hints'*  will  continue  to  be 
published  for  several'  months,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  vote  on  the  mer- 
its of  the  various  classes  will  be  taken. 


NOTICES   OF    BOOKS   OF    HOMILETIC   VALUE. 


Thb  DnmiB  Lifb  in  Man  and  Othbb  Sbr- 
Bj    Frederick    A.    Noble,   D.D., 


Fleming  H.  Reveli  Company,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Toronto.    Prioe,  %l,m, 

Theio  are  strong  sermons,  packed  full  of 
fresh  thought,  expressed  in  chaste  and  force- 
ful language,  by  one  who  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  master  of  pulpit  rhetoric. 

PUBITANISII    IN    THE    OlD     WOBLD    AND    THB 

New.  a  Historical  Handbook.  By  the 
ReT.  J.  Gregory,  Edinburgh.  Introduction 
by  Rev.  Amory  H.  Bradford,  D.D.  Flem- 
ing H.  Reveli  Company,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Toronto,  1896.    Price,  $0. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Independency 
the  author  brings  together  in  an  interesting 
narrative  the  facts  concerning  Puritanism 
'*from  its  inception  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Puritan  theoc- 
racy in  New  England.**  Regarding  it  as 
**preeminently  a  moral  and  religious  force,** 
he  presents  it  negatively  as  opposing  **cor- 
ruptions  alike  in  church  and  state,**  and 
positively  as  aiming  to  "promote  the  ends 
and  righteousness  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.** 
He  opens  with  **The  Creative  Causes  of 
Puritanism:** 

**  Four  causes  mainly  contributed  to  the  use 
and  spread  of  Puritanism,  and  ultimately  of 
Independency— 

**FirBt,  The  influence  of  the  Reformation. 

"Second,  The  influence  of  the  Bible. 

FHnUd  in  tha 


"Third,  The  growth  of  the  spirit  of  free 
dom— liberty  of  conscience. 

**  Fourth,  The  necessity  of  separation  from 
the  Church  as  by  law  established." 

OuB  SixTT-Six  Sacred  Books:  How  They 
Came  to  Us  and  What  They  Are.  A  popu- 
lar handbook  for  colleges,  Sundav-scbools, 
normal  classes,  and  students,  on  the  origin, 
authorship,  preservation,  character,  and 
Divine  authority  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures. Fourth  edition,  with  analysis  and 
questions.  By  Edwin  M.  Rice,  D.D. 
Philadelphia:  The  American  Sunday* 
School  union.    Price,  60  cents  net 

This  title-page  accurately  describes  the 
scope  of  this  useful  little  book,  which  has 
won  the  commendation  of  many  able  and 
scholarly  men.  It  stands  quite  alone  as  a 
cheap  and  handy  volume  on  its  special  sub- 
ject. The  book  is  timely,  since  the  constant 
and  unfounded  assertions  of  the  skeptics  and 
the  critics  have  had  a  tendency  to  unsettle 
the  faith  of  not  a  few,  many  of  whom  are 
desirous  of  ascertaining  the  real  facts  in  the 
case,  so  as  to  have  a  rational  basis  tot  a  cor- 
rect opinion  regarding  the  origin,  authen- 
ticity, genuineness,  etc.,  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  Dr.  Rice  is  careful  and  con- 
servative in  his  treatment,  resting  his  con- 
clusions on  clearly  asoertained  facts  and  ac- 
knowledged authorities.  The  questions  and 
answers  will  help  to  Ox  the  impoitanlCpoints 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  study  the  volume. 
Preachers  and  teachers  will  find  the  book 
useful,  even  when  they  are  the  possessors  of 
the  larger  works  on  Biblical  Introduction. 

United  ataUi. 
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A   Literary  Gold   Brick/' 


Reprints  of  the  old  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  offered  as  the 
^^Most  Recent  Dictionary  in  Existence." 


(rrom   The  PutUslisr'i  W^ekiy,  iVw  York,  March 
28, 1896.) 

''EQUIVOCAL  BUSINESS  3CETH0DS. 

*""  For  the  past  month  or  bo  the  pobliBhers  of  the 
* EncyclopflBdic  Dictionary*  have  pnt  themselves  In 
evidence  In  advertisements  in  the  New  York  daily 
papers  in  a  way  that  has  excited  the  sarprise  of  every 
one  who  knew  their  publication.  Tho  the  work 
was  a  fairly  good  one  up  to  tho  time  it  was  issued— 
which  was  from  1879  to  1888— it  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered, in  view  of  its  successors,  the  new  Webster^s 
'International,*  the  'Century,*  and  the  'Standard,' 
to  be  the  '  most  recent  dictionary,*  as  it  has  been  ad- 
vertised. Neither  can  the  price  at  which  it  is  now  of- 
fered be  considered  advantageous  at  $1  down  and  the 
remainder  in  twelve  monthly  payments  of  $1.26— that 
is,  $16  in  all— when  it  is  remembered  that  the  book 
has  been  offered  by  Wanamaker  and  others  at  $6  a 
set,  and  in  St  Louis  as  low  as  $4  a  set,  their  wholesale 
rates  for  100  sets  having  been  $800. 

"  Then,  too,  the  announcement  that  the  work  was 
being  pushed  by  a  *  newspaper  syndicate,*  giving  the 
impression  that  the  enterprise  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  '  great  dailies  *  of  New  York  and  other  cities, 
lays  the  corporation  doing  business  as  'The  New  York 
Newspaper  Syndicate  *  open  to  the  charge  of  sophistry. 
.  .  .  Such  barefaced  misstatementfl  depreciate  not 
only  the  values  of  the  dictionaries  kept  in  stock  by 
the  bookseller,  but  also  help  to  discredit  him  in  gen- 
eral. It  is  only  another  link  in  the  chain  of  tbat  sys- 
tem of  equivocal  business  methods  that  it  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  honest  business  man  to  break  every 
time  the  opportunity  offers.** 

{From  Thf  Dry  Goods  BoonomiHy  New  York,  March 
28,1896.) 

"THE  ADVERTISEMENT'S  POWER. 

"  How  the  ne^-s  and  editorial  columns  are  subordi- 
nated to  the  advertising  columns  of  the  average  daily 
newspaper  has  been  well  Illustrated  these  last  few 
weeks  in  the  attitude  of  the  New  York  papers  toward 


the  promoters  of  the  so-called  'Encyclopedic  Dic- 
tionary.* This  work  is  a  palpable  fake.  A  man  run- 
ning as  he  reads  can  gather  as  much  from  its  pr^KW- 
terous  advertisements.  If,  through  these,  he  should 
be  led  to  examine  it,  he  will  find  a  '  dictionary  *  of 
heterogeneous  compilations— a  mixture  of  old  Eng- 
lish plates  and  later  American  insets ;  giving  arbi- 
trary spellings  with  sublime  unconcern  of  the  existence 
of  other  and  often  better  accepted  ones ;  claiming 
editorial  supervision  it  never  had  (lackily  for  those 
whose  names  it  claimed);  badly  printed  on  poor 
paper,  and  advertised  and  thrust  before  the  public 
more  as  a  patent  medicine  than  as  a  work  of  scholar- 
ship. But  its  promoters  paid  large  sums  in  adverti- 
sing to  the  daily  papers,  and  up  to  this  time  not  a 
single  New  York  journal,  so  far  as  we  know,  has 
criticised  the  production.  The  management  of  a 
newspaper  is  not  supposed  to  know  anything  about 
many  of  the  articles  it  is  paid  to  advertise,  but  U  i$ 
directiy  wUMn  iU  province  to  Instruct  the  public 
oi  to  the  true  value  qf  literary  qfferingt,  AH  the 
sadder  then  that  none  qf  our  contemporariee  in  this 
city  have  been  honest  enough  to  tell  the  truth  on 
thie  occasion.'"' 

(From  The  Union  Printer  and  American  Crqftsman, 

New  York,  March  28, 1896.) 

"A  UTERARY  GOLD  BRKK. 

"  THE  OLD  ENCTCIiOPJEDIC  DICTIONART  OFTERBD  AS 
A  FIN-DK-SIEOUI  WORK. 

"  One  of  the  methods  of  business  of  the  second- 
hand book  dealers  is  that  of  purchasing  books  by 
weight  The  advantages  to  the  dealer  are  obvious.  It 
was  this  idea,  no  doubt,  that  suggested  the  offer,  by  a 
concern  calling  itself  the  *  Newspaper  Syndicate,*  of 
the  Encyclopsedic  Dictionary  at  40  cents  a  pound, 
forty  pounds  to  the  sale,  thus  relieving  the  public 
from  exercising  its  mind  in  apportioning  value  for 
vahie  when  the  books  were  weighed.  .  .  . 

"  But  in  its  tremendous  efforts  to  gull  the  public  the 
'Syndicate*  overreached  itself.  Its  extravagant 
clidms  for  the  work  have  precipitated  a  conflict,  which 
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has  broaght  to  light  some  wrinkles  in  book  pabiishing 
that  are  not  new,  but  are  now  nsed  on  a  larger  scale 
and  in  a  way  that  enhances  the  ordinary  swindle. 

''  By  this  time  many  have  andoabtedly  signed  con- 
tracts with  this  concern  to  porctiase  the  books  on  the 
alluring  terms  offered,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  a  case  of 
hurry  up  or  get  left.  Snbeeqnent  events  have  proved 
their  hurry  to  be  premature  and  they  are  perliaps 
kicking  themselves  now  after  an  examination  of  their 
purcliase.  But  we  believe  there  are  others,  who  con- 
template taking  advantage  of  the  alleged  'further 
extension '  of  the  *  generous  *  offer,  and  to  ttiese  we 
wish  to  extend  a  few  words  of  caution  before  they 
permit  themselves  to  be  humbugged.  We  liave  ex- 
amined the  Encyclopedic  and  speak  by  the  card. 

''The  work  is  claimed  to  be  American  and  up  to 
date.  It  is  neither,  as  its  contents  clearly  prove.  It 
is  claimed  to  be  '  the  most  complete  dictionary  *  pub- 
lished. A  comparison  with  the  Standard,  the  latest 
dictionary  published,  shows  this  claim  to  be  false.  It 
is  claimed  to  be  the  output  of  a  syndicate  of  news- 
papers. The  utter  absurdity  of  this  destroys  the  whole 
fabric  of  their  other  claims. 

"The  claims  for  a  dictionary  should  not  be  like  a 
weather  report  nor  yet  like  a  circus  poster.  We  take 
such  A  book  too  seriously.  The  Bible  may  be 
doubted,  but  the  dictionary  should  be,  like  Cnsar*s 
vtite^  above  suspicion.  Wliatever  its  style  or  make- 
up it  should  have  no  faults  inherent  in  itself.  In 
this  particular  the  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  sins 
most  greviously. 

"We  recall  very  well  the  excitement  created  by  the 
sale  of  'Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary'  for  49 
cents,  and  the  pride  of  many  a  man  as  he  gazed  at 
that  bargain  ornamenting  the  center  table  of  his  par- 
lor. To  that  end  it  served  its  purpose  well,  for  besides 
its  bulk  the  title  on  its  back  gave  it  a  dignity  far  beyond 
its  seeming  worth.  It  was  when  the  practical  side  (or 
inside)  of  it  was  brought  to  play  that  its  worthleseness 
was  revealed,  and  it  was  thrown  into  the  waste. 
Tho  it  had  its  day  it  was  a  short  one.  Very  like 
it  in  intrinsic  value  is  the  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary. 
The  history  of  this  latest  fraud  is  too  varied  for  a 
short  story  and  space  is  valuable.  But  it  may  be 
said  in  a  general  way  that  the  price  at  which  it  is 
now  offered  is  nearly  four  times  greater  than  it  cost 
two  years  ago. 

"  Were  it  not  for  the  extensive  advertising  indulged 
in  no  one  would  give  the  books  a  second  glance,  for 
the  typography  reminds  one  of  acliild's  primer,  where 
the  paragraphs  must  be  short  and  blank  lines  frequent. 
For  this  reason  the  white  space  is  almost  dazzling,  and 
with  nearly  two  inches  clear  of  margin  all  around  the 
printing,  the  forty  pounds  are  easily  accounted  for. 
Some  of  the  pages  look  as  if  decomposition  has  set  in 
before  they  were  got  ready  for  the  press. 

"The  meanest  claim  for  this  work,  hoWever,  is  not 
that  it  is  American,  but  that  it  is  the  '  latest  extant  \ 
Its  Americanism  can  be  vouched  for  by  these  spellings: 
Colour,  characterise,  tyre.  But  its  latest  extantness 
may  be  Judged  by  its  explanation  of  'voting':  'In 
the  New  England  Colonies  the  practise  of  secret 
voting  has  always  l>een  in  vogue.' 

"We  might  have  forgiven  '  colour,'  but  to  cliarac- 
terize  our  New  England  States  as  '  colonies '  is  too 
much." 


{FYom  Th4  Christian  Worlds  Dofton^  Ohio,  March 
»,1«96.) 
"The  Encydoptedic  Dictionary  is  a  cheap  (very) 
photographic  reiMint  of  an  old  English  dictionary, 
long  sold  out  of  date;  but  it  has  been  extensively  sold 
in  this  country  recently  as  a  *new '  dietlonary  -a  niost 
absurd  claim  when  compared  with  the  Century. 
Standard,  or  International." 

[FYom  one  who  sub»cribedj&r  Uu  work,] 
Funk  A  WagnalU  Co.^ 

Gentlemflo— I  wish  to  endorse  most  cordially  the 
statements  Indnded  in  yoor  recent  circular  regarding 
the  so-called  "  New  Encyclopedic  Dictionary."  I  was 
persuaded  a  short  time  since  to  subscribe  for  it,  and 
upon  learning  of  my  mistake  attempted  to  recall  the 
order,  but  a  threat  of  legal  proceedings  was  neeessanf 
b^ore  the  amount  <y^  tn^f  cheque  was  returned,  I  hare 
taken  pleasure  in  exposing  the  promoters  of  the  enter- 
prise, hi  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Pol^cHidc  for  May, 
and  as  the  issne  of  the  journal  wfll  be  2,500  copies,  I 
tiave  an  idea  that  it  may  be  productive  of  mnch  good. 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  Hawlst  BxTBTCifSHAW,  M.  D. 

Managing  Editor,  The  Sew  York  PolvcUtdc. 


A  ITord  stboni  the  Other  Reprinl. 

(From  The  IndUuuqiolis  News,  March  27, 1806  ) 

"THE  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPAEDIC 

DICTIONAHY. 

"The  W.  B.  Conkey  Company,  of  Chicago,  has 
published.  In  four  bulky  volumes,  what  it  calls  '  Hie 
American  Encyclopedic  Dictionary,'  which  it  is  adver- 
tising very  widely  and  offering  for  sale  [also  through 
so-called  '  Newspaper  Syndicates  *]  on  small  monthly 
payments.  The  advertisements  are  so  alluring  and 
the  testimonials  of  its  value  are  so  sweeping.in  tlidr 
commendation  that  a  somewliat  careful  examination 
of  the  book  is  in  order.  [Here  follow  three  columns 
of  examination  and  statements  of  facts.] 

"  We  wish  to  say  that  the  quotations  of  blundering 
work  and  sertentious  misinformation,  wliich  we  have 
made,  do  not,  by  any  means,  exhaust  the  resources  of 
the  work  in  these  directions.  We  liave  only  scratched 
the  surface.  One  may  delve  almost  anywhere  and 
strike  rich  lodes  of  inaccuracy,  triviality,  ignorance, 
misuse  of  English,  bad  proof-reading,  and  misstate- 
ment. We  dislike  extremely  to  speak  with  such  se- 
verity, but  our  careful  examination  of  the  work  and  its 
widely  advertised  commendation  by  persons  of  prom- 
inence wJu>  hate  evidently  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  its  contents^  make  plain 
speaking  absolutely  necessary  by  a  paper  which  would 
deal  honestly  with  its  readers.  We  are  convinced  and 
the  evidence  which  we  have  presented  above,  even  if 
it  stood  alone,  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  cause  for 
our  conviction,  that  the  work  in  its  encyclopedic  fea- 
tures, so  far,  at  least,  as  these  r^te  to  American 
topics,  is,  broadly  spealdng,  altogether  untrustworthy. 
Really,  the  pUdn,  simple  fact  is  that  dictionaries  and 
encyclopsedias,  to  be  of  real  worth,  can  not  be  made 
by  men  without  scholarship,  knowledge,  and  intelli- 
genoe.  It  requires  solnething  more  than  a  prixtlng- 
press,  paper.  Ink,  and  penny-a-liners  to  make  a  real 
American  encyclopedic  dictionary." 
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f  f  f  f  f  if  >l  Hf 

^p40n  can  have  an  Ameri<»ui  fS.OO 
11/  TjrpeMrriter  on  one  week^s  trial, 
^-^  by  depositing  $8.00  with  your  express 
agentf  to  be  refunded  by  him,  less  expressage, 
if  machine  is  not  satisfactory  and  is  returned 
to  him  within  that  time.  Or,  the  money  can 
be  sent  direct  to  us  (by  registered  letter, 
or  money  or  express  order),  and  it  will  be 
promptly  refunded  on  return  of  machine. 
Its  immense  success,  wherever  its  merits 
have  been  tested  by  actual  trial,  warrants  us 


t  promptly  refunded   on   return   of  machine.         »nu       i  .*        u  ^      -..i.-     *H^ 

Ite   immense   success,  wherever  ite  merits        ^here  is  no  extra  charge  for  this  ^ 
_      hAiTA  hAAti  tARt^  hv  nr.tunl  trinl..  wRrmnte  uh     style  of  letter.     Many  readers  of  this  ^ 

With  every  machine   toe   give   a  written     entire  satisfaction.  <^ 

£^  guarantee  for  one  year.  ^^ 

I!  AMERICAN  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  "•''^'"^^^^"TSSrc^*'^'"^  5 


Clergymen, 

TEACHERS,  Etc.,  will  appreciate 
the  new,  larg^e  type,  just  intro- 
duced into  The  Amerlcaiit  $H» 
XypeDrrlter,  Sermons,  Notices, 
Etc. ,  are  easily  read  from  such  print. 

This  shows  the 
exact  size  of  our 
LAEGE  TYPE. 
$23456789- 
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NORTHROP'S  STEEL  CEILIII6S 

•  DURABLE  •  DECORATIVE  - 


Bapecially  adapted  for  Church  Ceilinpi.    Easily 

Sut  up  without  removiiM:  old  plaster.    Send 
iagram  sod  particulars  for  an  estimate. 
HBNRY  8.  NORTHROP, 
Catalogue  free.     39  Chtrry  Strstt,  NEW  YORK 
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BOLLINQ 
FiBTITIONS 


AND 


TENETUN 
BLIHDS. 


ROLLING  PARTITIONS. 

For  dWIding^  Church  and  School  Baildings.  Boand-proof  and  air- 
tight. In  various  kinds  of  wood.  Made  also  with  Blackboard  Surface. 
They  are  a  uiarTelous  conyeniencCf  easily  operated,  very  darable.  and 
do  not  |(t)t  out  of  order.  Ali»o  made  to  roll  vertically.  Over2,000 
Chorehes  and  many  Public  tichool  Buildings  are  nslng  them. 


VKNKTIAN    BLINDe. 

In  all  kinds  of  wood,  for  Schools, 
Dwellings,  and  Fnbllc  Bnlldiagk 


Rattlesnakes,  Butterflies, 
and ...  ? 

Washington  Irving  said,  he  supposed  a  certain  hill  was  called 
''Rattlesnake  Hill''  because  it  abounded  in  —  butterflies.  The 
"  rule  of  contrary  "  governs  other  names.  Some  bottles  are,  sup- 
posedly, labeled  '*  Sarsaparilla  "  because  they  are  full  of  .  .  .  well, 
we  don't  know  what  they  are  full  of,  but  we  know  it's  not  sarsapa- 
rilla; except,  perhaps,  enough  for  a  flavor.  There's  only  one 
make  of  sarsaparilla  that  can  be  relied  on  to  be  all  it  claims.  It's 
Ayer's.  It  has  no  secret  to  keep.  Its  formula  is  open  to  all 
physicians.  This  formula  was  examined  by  the  Medical  Com- 
mittee at  the  World's  Fair  with  the  result  that  while  every  other 
make  of  sarsaparilla  was  excluded  from  the  Fair,  Ayer's  Sarsapa- 
rilla was  admitted  and  honored  by  awards.  It  was  admitted  be- 
cause it  was  the  best  sarsaparilla.  It  received  the  medal  as  the 
best.  No  other  sarsaparilla  has  been  so  tested  or  so  honored. 
Good  motto  tor  the  family  as  well  as  the  Fair :  Admit  the  best, 
exclude  the  rest. 

Any  doabt  about  it  ?    Send  for  the  **  Curebook.** 

It  kills  doubts  and  curst  doubters. 

Address:   J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass* 
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The  Porfncit  Porpotuai  Calendar. 

Simplest;  most  reliable;  60  oente,  post-free.    Fctvk 
A  Waohalls  Coxpavt,  80  Lafayette  Place,  N.  T. 
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WILLIAM  J.ASHLE^ 

21    UNIVERSITY    PLACE, 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Church  •:  Windows 

EMBLEMATICAL  •-:  GEOMETRICAL 
••:     PICTORIAL    ^ 

A  speclalL  study  made  of 

ntbemoriai  •*:  Mindows 

To  the  Clergy  and  those  CLbout  to  order 
Stained  Olass  Windows  of  any  kind : 

I  am  prepared  to  furnish  colored  de- 
dgns  for  church  windows,  either  plain, 
ornamental,  or  pictorial,  upon  receipt  of 
information  that  may  enable  me  to  under- 
stand their  approximate  size,  shape,  aod 
the  probable  amount  of  money  to  be  ex- 
pended upon  them,  the  light  to  which 
they  are  ezix)sed,  height  from  the  g^und, 
and  any  other  details  that  may  enable  me 
to  gather  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  work 
required.  I  prefer  to  furnish  special  de- 
signs for  each  church,  thus  insuring  to 
their  work  a  certain  individuality  not 
possible  by  other  means.  To  those  de- 
siring Memorial  Windows  I  shall  be 
happy  to  suggest  subjects  or  receive  sug- 
gestions from  them.  Any  favorite  text 
or  Emblematical  design  can  be  appro- 
priately embodied  in  the  window,  or  the 
■ame  illustrated  by  pictorial  representa- 
tion. It  is  of  great  assistance  sometimes 
to  those  desiring  to  erect 'a  tribute  so 
beautiful  as  a  stained  glass  window  to 
the  memory  of  a  loved  one,  to  see  and 
examine  photographs  of  religious  sub- 
jects, which  may  be  studied  at  leisure. 
The  subject  chosen  can  then  be  colored 
and  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  opening 
into  which  it  is  intended  to  be  placed. 
These  photographs  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
furnish  to  ministers  and  others  who  are 
contemplating  placing  windows. 
Very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  J.  ASHLEY. 


^ara*  experience 
EecleBlaBtlcal 
In  Europe  and 
erica. 
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repr^eIJ^^the  peerless  typewriter, 

a  machine  of  the  highest  grade.  Having  the  agency  of  this  writer, 
and  for  it  getting  good  machines  of  other  makes  in  exchange,  I  am 
enabled,  by  havmg  exceptional  advantages  of  putting  these  ma- 
chines in  first-class  order,  to  s^ive  clergymen  special  low  prices  upon 
them.  State  what  you  woula  like.  Write  me  for  full  particulars, 
and  get  the  benefit  of  many  years'  experience  devoted  to  the  type- 
writer industry.    All  questions  pertaining  to  typewriters  cheerniUv 


answered. 


Address  A.  B.  WILBUR,  Qen*!  Aft..  Bla^amton,  N.  Y. 


LINCOLN  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


Solid  Qold  Pen— Hard  Rubber  Bngraved  Holder-Simple  Constractloa— Alwajrs  Ready- 
Never  blots— No  better  workiDg  pen  made— A  regular  %%*^o  pen. 

To  Introduce,  melled  complete,  boxed,  with  filler,  for  Sl.OO.  Tonr  monejbeck— <^|fea  woallt  Aceats  wmated. 

LINCOLN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO.,  Room  90,  108  Pulton  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


PLEASURE  CARRIAGES,  UDIES'  PHAETONS, 

BvcraiiEs,  WACM^na,  habhsmu  sadoiiBS  *  bicycles 

.  at  Factory  Prices.  All  goods  guaranteed  as  represented  and  sent  on  ap- 1 
iproral  anywhere.  Write  at  once  for  our  1806  beaotlfnlly  lUns.  Gatalogne 
f  showing  all  the  lat«et  atartea  and  mnm  dealaaa  in  large  rariety,  from  a 

-^tf^     ^;~~-     910  cart  to  the  most  stylish  Pleasure  Vehicles.   Prices  In  plain  figures  and 
"A"  i&aie.t60.00  Tefftiraonials  from  erery  state,  sent  firee  to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 

M«Diih«tar«rs.       ALI^IANCB  CABBkAOE  CO^  If .  Co«rt  M^  CtodMaatl,  O. 

When  writing  please  mention  Thb  Homuno  Rcvnw. 


The   Miracles  of  Missions; 

Or,  The  Modem  Marvels  In  the  History  of  Missionary  Enterprise. 
By  ARTHUR  T.  P1ER50N,  D.D., 


EDITOR    ''MISglONART    BEVIKW    OF    THE    WORLD.' 


FIRST  SERIES, 

The  Chapters  :  The  Apoatle  of  the  South 
Seas ;  The  Light  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
The  Land  of  tnc  White  Elephant ;  Among  the 
Wyndfl  of  Glasgow ;  The  Syrian  Martyr:  Mirnion 
to  the  Half  Mimon  of  Blind  in  China  :  The  Wild 
Men  of  Burmah:  The  Converts  and  Martyrs  of 
Uganda  ;  The  Home  of  the  Inquisition ;  The 
Land  of  Queen  Esther ;  The  Wonderful  Story 
of  Madagascar. 

*'  It  Is  a  record  of  marvelous  achievements,  and 
In  a  world  of  heroism  by  the  side  of  which  the 
Napoleonic  valor  pales."  —  Christian  Leader , 
Boston.  *Mn  reading  It  one  Is  intensely  inter- 
ested and  perfectly  amazed."— CliH«#ian  Na- 
tion, New  York.  ''  This  book  tells  some  of  the 
signs— the  Miracles— wrought  by  the  Almighty, 
testifying  His  presence  in  the  labors  of  con- 
secrated men  and  women  of  the  Mission  fields." 
—Herald  of  Oospel  Liberty. 


12mo,  193  pp.     rriee,  doth,  gilt  top, 
$1.00  ;  paper,  3Sc.;  post-free. 


SECOND  SERIES. 

The  Chapters:  Modem  Marvels  In  Formosa; 
The  Pentecost  In  Hilo;   Livingstooe's   Body- 

Siard  ;  Wonders  Wrought  In  the  West  Indii« ; 
oral  Revolution  at  Sierra  Leone :  The  McAli 
Mission  In  France ;  The  Blahop  of  the  Niger ; 
The  Cannibals  of  Fiji ;  The  Pentecost  of  Banza 
Manteke ;  The  Story  of  Tahiti ;  Molhit  and 
Africaner :  The  Story  of  New  Zealand ;  Mid- 
night and  Day-dawn  at  Hawaii. 

"The  author  of  this  book.  Rev.  Dr.  A.  T. 
Pierson,  who,  after  Charles  H.  Sporgeon's  death, 
went  to  England  to  fill  the  latter^  polpit,  has 
been  for  years  devoting  himself  to  the  arooiring 
of  mlsslonarv  seal  among  all  denomlnatiotis. 
His  book  tells  not  of  things  hoped  for  bat  of 
things  accomplished.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  stories 
read  like  tales  of  enchantment,  and  cannot  fail 
to  kindle  entbasiasm  anew."  —  ChrisHmt^ 
Leader,  Boston. 

lUuMtraied.  19mo,»98pp.  JV<re,el«fA, 
gift  top,  $1.00  ;  paper,  3Sc.;  poat^fre*. 


FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY.  Publishers,  30  Lafayette  Place.  New  York. 


^^^  Lawton  Simplex  Printer 


Saves    time    and    labor;    money    too  —  lOO    letters,   postal 

cards,   copies   of    music,   drawings,   or  typewritten   copy,    in 

almost   no    time,   and    exact    copies   at    that,  by    using   the 

Lawton  Simplex.     Requires  no   washing   or  cleaning,  and 

saves  its  cost  over  and  again  in  sending  out  notices.     Costs 

but  little  ($3  to  $io). 

Caution. — Other  Mfjgs  are  being  made  and  called  Simplex  Printers. 
The  only  way  to  be  sure  of  getting  the  genuine  is  to  see  that  yours  is  the  Lawton 
Simplex  Printer.     Send  for  circulars.     Agents  wanted. 

LAWTON  &  CO.,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

ALSO 

66  Devonshire  St.,  Boston, 
zoi  Lake  St.,  Chicago, 
132  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Take  a  Combbiation  Gise  of  the 

LARKIN  SOAP 

and  a  ^^Qiautauqua^^ 
Reclining  Eiasy  Chair  or  \Jt 

ON  THIRTY  DAYS^  TRIAL. 

OAnOOHTAm  .   .   . 

m^  Bom  Smp.         !•  Bm  White  Woolci 
m  BanzlM.  18  CakM  FlMtl  Tolld 

■cs,  €oM  Crtaa,  Tooth-Pvwder,  Sfeavlaf  Sotf 

If  changes  in  content*  detired^  write. 

The  Soaps  at  retail  would  cost  $ 
Either  Premium  is  worth  .  I 
Both  if  at  retaU        ...    I 

From  factory  to  fftmlly,  Both^  ] 

AND  ON  THIBTT  DATS'  TBIAI*.    IF  SATIBFISD,  YOU  BBMIT  $10.00; 
^  IF  DISAFPOINTBD,  HOLD  GOODB  SUBJBOT  TO  OUB  OBDBR. 

^  The  Larldn  Soap  Mfg.  Ca,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Owr  «#«r  ^ctptain^  more  fuUff  in  qomilbtio  Rbyibw  September,  October,  and  November. 

Non.— We  are  peraonally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Larkln  of  the  Soap  Mannfacturlns  Company  of  Bafl^lo : 
have  vlaitAd  their  factory;  have  porchased  and  ased their  goods  and  received  the  premiums  oix«red.and 
we  RDOw  that  they  are  full  value.  The  only  wonder  is  that  they  are  able  to  give  so  maeh  for  so  litUe 
money.    The  Company  are  perfectly  reliable.— 7%*  Bvang€lUU  New  York.  


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

108  Fnlton  nt.  New  York,  sell  all  makes  nnderhalf  price. 
Don*t  buy  before  writing  them  for  nnpceJadlced  advice 
and  prices.  Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trial.  Guaranteed  llrst-clats.  Largest  house 
In  the  world.   Dealers  supplied.   52-page  Illus.  c«t.  free. 


FRBS. 

Asasaa 

ekgaot  Fto 

■MBsellhis.  B«rnta  0»ulofiM,  fbr  Me.  to  ooTsr  posuin,  fta 

R.H.  maERSOU  4  BRO.,^5  CORTIAHRT  ST^I.  YTCin. 


As  •  sample  crow  1000  BASSAns  «•  wm  send  mi  ttia 
elegeot  PtmnUln  Fen,  warraated  a  pattMt  writer,  snd  tm- 
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OUR    IMPROVED   BREATHING  TUBE. 


(for  USB  OP  COMMON  AIR) 

la  the  best  and  cheapest  device  ever  oflfered  for 
Developing  Throat  and  Langs.  UuequAlIed  for 
preventing  and  curing  Coneunptlon,  Aethnui, 
Catarrh  and  Throat  Dlseajee.  Also  for  prevention 
of  Colds.  Invaluable  for  public  speakers  and  singers 
for  improving  and  strengthening  voice.  Send  stamp 
for  circulars  to  *'P"  Hygienic  Supply  Co.,  Boeton« 


A«84  characters. 

**  Quality  of  work 

Ieqnal  to  the  betst. 
Rapi(  and  easy 
to  operate.  Sent 
by  mail  or  ex- 
prese  prepaid  on 
receipt  01  $3.35. 
In  handsome 
hard-wood  case, 
50  cents  extra. 


Simplex  Typewriter  Co..  84  A  S6  E.  13th  St.,  N.  Y. 
Utt  with  Tiffany  Glttt  Co. 

WILLIAM  J.  ASHLEY, 

21  University  Place.  New  York  City. 

Church  Windows 

OP    BVBRY    DESCRIPTION. 

•    •    •    Sptclal  study  givtn  to    •    •   • 

Memorial  Mindows 

DOMESTIC    STAINED    GLASS. 

SPECIAL  DESIGNS  SENT  UPON   RECEIPT  OF 
INFORMATION   REGARDING   WORK   REQUIRED. 

Once  Used  Always  Used 

VROOM  &  FOWLER'S 

Walnut  Oil  Military  SHAVING  SOAP 

is  the  best — Try  it. 
Sample  by  mall  on  receipt  ol  price,  FIFTEEN  CENTS 

C.    H.   RUTHERFORD.    ^^^^ 
No.  la  Qold  Street,       -        -        NEW  YORK 


inn  00  'Of  a  5-acTe  farm,  covered  with  wood, 
I  yU.a»  In  Southern  New  Jersey;  close  to  rail- 
road; finest  markets  in  the  world  ;  especially  adapted 
for  small  fnilta,  poultry,  vegetables,  &c.,  nigh  and 
dry;  healthy  neighborhood;  sold  on  instalments 
of  $1  down  and  $1  per  week,  title  insured.  Immedi- 
ate possession.  Send  for  full  particulars.  D.  L. 
RISLET,  Sll  S.  10th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


It  takes  Just  five  minutes  for  a 
NERVBA8B  POWDBR  to  core 
the  distressing  sofftfing  caused  by 


HEADACHE 


acts  directly  on  the  nerves  and  organB  which  control 
^        *  he  Dlood,  i 


and  regulate  the  circulation  of  thel , ^ 

relieving  the  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  tta«  brain. 

Beware  of  substitutes,  or  **  something  just  as  good.*** 
There   is   notMng  so  good  as   M1£RVKASK. 

Cures  any  kind  of  headache.  Don't  be  without  a  bos. 
Your  druggist  will  supply  it  for  85  cents.  We  scsid 
prepaid  by  mail  to  any  address  In  the  world. 

Send  »  eeni  stamp  for  pree  •mmpie. 

NERVEASE  CO.,   Boston,   Mass. 


.&E.L.8HAW, 

EstabUahed  1780. 

LmrguH  Mmmfmeiwrwrm  ^i 

>ULPiT 
SUITS, 

27  SUDBURT  ST.. 
Boston,  Itaaa. 

Send  5e.  ttanop  for  im« 
cataloxue. 


[ 


TheCreatl  IfillT 
CHURCHUmil 

FRINK'S  tor  eleotrte.  gaa  or 


JINK'S  «.  „^„. 

PATENT*^    SJwS!Lw_ 
REFLECtSrS  !hrj;^^a^¥^ 

Ught  known  tot  churohsi;  halls  Mid 
nabUo  baiWnirs.  Send  slae  of  room. 
Bookof"-^^    -""-^ ^ 


light  and  e 

'Mom. 


GEORGE  D.8WAN 

AtooiMor  to  BaaettrCSmm, 
....  XAiruFAcrTTxxB  or  ... . 

CHURCH. 
Hall,  and  Iiodg»  Poraitnit 

IX  eaXAT  TAXnCTT. 


mumonand  AUar  JtMm,  M.  Ji 
Teackere  DecJtt.  «lc 

Write  for  informadon  %• 
246  S.2d  St.,Phllai*a.Pa.,U  AA 
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{ORDERS  WILL  BE  FILLED,  CARRIAGE  PREPAID,  ON  RECEIPT  Ot  PRICE.) 


m 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  HISSIONS.    A  Thesaurus  of  Facts,  Historical,  JJ. 

Statistical,  Geographical,    Ethnological,  and   Biographical;   with  ^ 

Maps,  Bibliography,  and  Statistical  Tables.    Edited  hj  Rev.  Edwin  ^ffT 

MuNSELL  Buss.    Complete  in  two  large  vols.,  1,854  pp.,  cloth.  .^ 

$12.00.  m 


j0(  Books  for  The  Library  of  Every  ^ 

j0(  -+-  Pastor  and  Preacher  -*-  i5 

St^  **  Coren  all  Important  facts  toacblng  the  nnmeroos  missions  of  all  denominations  in  ^^ 

•W  all  lands,  and  of  all  pcsple.  their  langnases,  and  their  snironndlngs,  amons  whom  mis-  jj>» 

^^  sions  are  toanded.^^—Eb'Judffe  Enoch  L.  Fancher^  President  American  Kble  Society.  ^tl^ 

IS^  (K>DBT*S  COilMENTARIES.    A  series  of  Commentaries,  by  F.  F.  ^ 

y0f  QODVt,  D.D.,  Neufchatel ;   translated  and   edited,  with  preface,  w* 

^3  notes,  and  introduction  by  eminent  American  scholars.    8vo,  cloth.  ^ 

S?  St  Luke,  684  pp.,  edited  by  John  Hall,  D.D.    $8.00;  St.  John  (m  ^ 

W  two  vols.),  edited  by  Timothy  Dwioht,  D.D.    Per  vol.,  $8.00;  JR 

S  Romans,  554  pp.,  edited  by  Talbot  W.  Chambers.  D.D.    $8.00.  ^ 

W^  ''  Oodet's  commentaries  combine  the  critical  and  the  SDiritoal  more  eflectuaUr  than  ^^ 

5 


'  Oodet's  commentaries  combine  the  critical  and  the  spiritoal  more  eflectoaUy  than 

anj  others."— Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.  ^^ 

THE  HOYT-WARD  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  QUOTATIONS.  JfT 

A  Cyclopedia  of  nearly  20,000  practical  Quotations,  English  and  ^tt 

Latin,  with  an  Appencux  containing  Proverbs  from  the  Latin  and  ^Mk 

Modern  Languages ;   Law  and  Ecclesiastical  Terms  and  Significa-  jgr 

tions ;  Names,  Dates,  and  Nationality  of  Quoted  Authors,  etc.,  with  ^^ 

Copious  Indexes,  and  00,000  lines  of  Concordance.    By  J.  K.  Hoyt  HUT 

and  Anna  L.  Wabd.    Royal  8yo,  899  pp. ,  cloth,  $5.00 ;  sheep,  $7.00 ;  ^ 

half  Morocco,  $8.00 ;  full  Morocco,  $10.00.  ^ 

"  The  only  standard  book  of  Quotations/*— Boston  Po$(.  1^ 

-^      MEYER'S  COnriENTARIES.    An  American  edition  of  Heinrich  A.  ^ 

j0f            W.  Mbteb^s  Commentaries,  with  preface,  notes,  and  introduction  \^ 

>K             by  several  eminent  American  scholars.    St.  Matthew,  589  pp.;  St.  S 

«a?             Mark-St.  Luke,  598  pp.;  St.  John,  557  pp.;  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  ^ 


512  pp.;  Romans,  588  pp.;  L-II.  Corinthians,  720  pp.;  Galatians-      w 
^hmppians-Coiossians,  I.-II.;  Thessalonians-      t^ 


^3  Ephesians,  561  pp.;  Philippxcuur-vA^tuoDicujB,  i..-jLx.i   xxiwouiuuioua-  m^ 

S?  Philemon ;   Timothy-Titus-Hebrews,  758  pp. ;   Jamee-Peter-John-  ^^ 

Jgf  Jude,  848  pp. ;  Revelation,  502  pp.    Large  8vo,  cloth.    Per  vol.,  $8.00.  -"^^ 

]^  •'  Meyer  is  the  prince  of  exegetcs."— 7Vrf6o<  W.  Chamben,  D.D. 

JJ^  "  Meyer  Is  of  immense  valae.  **— Tkomas  ArmUage,  D.  D. 

/0(  **  Meyer  is  always  helpfnl/'— Jbw^  T.  Duryta,  D.D. 

21^      OLDEST  CHURCH  MANUAU    Called  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 

W  Apostles.     The    ''DID ACHE"   and   Kindred    Documents   in   the  ^ 

S  Original,    with    Translations   and    Discussions   of   Post-Apostolic  ^^ 

gjK  Teaching,  Baptism,  Worship,  and  Discipline,  and  with  Illustrations  0i 

•w  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Jerusalem  Manuscript  by  Philip  Schaff,  Jt 

^  D.D.,  LL.D.    8vo,  801    pp.    Qoth,  $2.50.     Revised  and  enlarged.  ^ 

jj^  "  An  exhaustive  \fOTk..''— Howard  Crosby,  D.D.,  LL.D.  ^Jj 

J^                                                          *k 

Xi       Funk  &  Waonalls  Company,  Publishers,  80  Lafayette  Place,  New  York.  w 
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For  the  Library  of  Every  Pastor  and  Preacher. — Continued.  ^ 

THE  RESULTANT  GREEK  TESTAMENT.    This  work  exhibits  the  g 

text  in  which  the  majority  of  modem  editors  are  agreed,  and  con-  ^ 

taining  the  readings  of  Stephens  (1550),  Lachman,  Trc^gelles,  Tischen-  W 

dorf ,  Lightfoot,  EUicott,  Alford,  Weiss ;  the  Bdle  Edition  (1880),  ^ 

Westcott,  and  Hort,  and  the  Revision  Committee.    By  Richabd  ]hk 

Francis  Weymouth,  D.Lit.,  Fellow  of  University  CJollege,  London.  W 

Introduction  by  Bishop  of  Worcester.    8vo.  cloth,  653  pp     $8.00.  ^ 

The  Bishop  stTs:    "Dr.  Wermonth's  book  may  be  confidently  reconunended  to  )kk 

readers  who  wisn  to  see  at  a  glance  what  the  nresent  state  of  the  text  of  the  Qreek  ^ 

Testament  is,  as  determined  by  the  consensos  or  the  most  competent  editors.**  ^ 

**  We  nnhesitatingly  advise  stodents,  if  they  can  own  bnt  one  Greek  Testament,  to  «^ 

make  this  one  their  possession.**— ^po^oUe  OuicU^  Looisvillo,  Ky.  ^^ 

THEOI-OOY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.    By  Dr,  Gustav  Fried-  ^ 

BRICH  Oehler,  late  Professor  Ordinarius  of  Theology  in  Tubingen  W 
and  Leipzig.    8vo,  cloth,  598  pp.    $8.00. 


'  Oehler'8  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament  has  for  a  generation  been  considered  at 
the  head  of  all  treatises  on  the  subject.**— 7*.  W.  Chatnben,  D.D. 


*  It  pleases  me  altogether.  It  is  fall  of  information,  ranging  from  positive  emditiaii 
down  to  racy  anecdote.**— C?%ar{^«  S.  BtMnson^  J>.D. 

'*  This  is  by  far  the  most  complete,  accurate,  and  thorough  work  of  its  kind  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic.**— 7A«Mfor»  L.  Cuyler,  D.D. 

LATIN  HYMN  WRITERS  AND  THEIR  HYMNS.    A  Ck>mpanion  Vol- 


The  bulk  of  the  infonnation  gathered  In  its  pages  comes  out-of-the-way  places  bring- 
ing together  what  is  otherwise  widely  scatterea  across  the  broad  field  of  literature  in 
several  different  languages.  It  will  be  especially  appreciated  by  authors,  editors,  pas- 
tors, and  teachers;  by  all  who  are  interested  in  hymnology  and  the  biography  of  the 
hymn  n^nriters,  and  by  all  lorers  of  poetry. 

^^  **  It  is  a  book  which  fills  a  gap  hitherto  yawning,  and  lays  claim  to  literary  graces 

^^  that  were  absent,  from  all  previous  volumes  upon  hymnology.**— 7*A«/fMl0p0ulM/, 

>K  New  York. 

1.500  PACTS  AND  SIMILES  FOR  SERHONS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

J.  F.  B.  TiNUNG,  B.A.    Large  12mo,  471  pp..  Cloth.     Price, 
1.00,  postage  free. 
•^This  volume  is  the  peer  of  any  of  its  class.**- 7*A0  Gdden  Jhsle,  Boston. 


yf^     Fdnx  &  Waonaixs  CoMPAinr,  Fublishen,  80  Lafayette  Flaoe^  New  Tork. 


^ 


I 

>«t      OUTLINES  OP  THE  HISTORY  OP  DOGMA.    By  Dr.  Aoolph  Har-  W 

^•^  NACK,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  ♦ 

jK  Translated  by  Edwin  Knox  Mitchell,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Grwco-  m 

)l||^  Roman  and  Oriental  Church  History  in  Hartford  Theological  Semi-  w 

2^  nary.    8vo,  doth,  567  pp. ;  Large  type,  Marginal  Notes,  etc. ;  $2.50.  ^ 

J0\                  '*  Prof.  MItcheD*s  translation  of  Haniack*s  '  History  of  Dogma  *  is  sore  to  oommand  m 

>w  attention.    Hamack  is  the  fourth  and  ablest  successor  of  Neander  in  the  University  of  W 

*^  Berlin,  an  inspiring  teacher  and  eaaily  the  first  living  Church  historian  of  Germany.**—  ^ 

^  PMHp  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D,  A 

W      ENQU5H  HYMNS;  THEIR  AUTHORS  AND  HISTORY.    By  Rbv.  S 

«^  Samuel  W.  Duffield.    It  cites  in  alphabetical  order  the  first  lines  ^ 

yM  of  over  1,500  hymns.    Under  each  is  given  a  brief  biographical  H||^ 

>Mt  sketch  of  the  author,  circumstances  attending  its  composition,  and  S 

4?  incidents  in  connection  with  its  use.    Exhaustive  indexes  to  authors,  ^ 

y0^  to  first  lines,  and  to  topics,  are  appended.    To  leaders  of  Pnuse-  ^ 

>^  meetings,  Sunday-school  Teachers,  Barents,  Pastors,  and  the  gen-  S 

4^  eral  hymn-loving  public,  it  will  be  found  invaluable.    American  as  ^ 

\/^  well  as  English  hvmnology  has  been  drawn  upon.    8vo,  675  pp.,  ^ 

S  cloth.    Price,  $8.00,  post-paid.  C 

,^^                      **  Tt  nleniipfi  nriA  Altncnthep.    Tt  In  fnll  of  InfnrmAtlnn.  rftnorfncr  from  nodtlve  emditklll  ^^ 


W      LATIN  HYMN  WRITERS  AND  THEIR  HYMNS.    A  Ck>mpaDion  Vol-  «£ 

S  ume  to  <<  English  Hymns;  Their  Authors  and  History."    By  tiie  late  C 

y  Samuel  W.  Dupfield.  D.D.    Edited  and  completed  by  Rev.  R.  E,  ^ 

jW  Thompson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.   8vo,  cloth.    Over  500  %||« 

^\  pages.    Price,  $8.00,  postage  free.  S 

^^  The  balk  of  the  infonnation  gathered  In  its  iMges  comes  oot-of-the-way  places  bring-  ^ 
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Fbr  the  Library  of  Every  Pastor  and  Preacher. — Continued,      ^fti 

' M 

HOniLETICS.    By  Jakis  M.  Hoppin,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  in        — 


Jm  Yale  Ck>llege.    New  Edition  Ready.    8vo,  809  pp.    $8.00.  m 

?ik  Contents:    Literatore  of  Homiletics;  History  of  Preaching;  Object  of  Preaching;  fK 

"^^  Preparation  for  a  Sermon;  Analysis  of  a  Sermon;  Classification  of  Sermons;  Rhetoric  ^T 

^^K  asAppliedta  Preaching;  Invention;  style.  ^^ 

^k  "Dr.  Hoppin  was  a jmpll  of  the  celebrated  Neander,  and  has  studied  theology  at  fK 

^•^  Andover  and  Berlin.    His  style  is  copioas  without  being  verbose.    It  is  graceful,  pore,  ^aj 

j0r  and  finished,  yet  free  enough  to  permit  him  to  inteiiect  his  opinions  now  and  then  ^WT 

^1  with  refreehing  abruptness.    Every  kind  of  sermon  u  described  and  analyzed.    The  f^ 

79k  principles  of  composition  and  rhetoric,  as  applied  to  the  sermons,  are  laid  down  and  J^ 

^^  Illustrated.    Even  the  all-mportant  tome  of  invention  is  discussed,  and  every  possible  ^^i» 

jMf  source  from  which  aid  can  be  sought  to  develop  and  assist  the  preacher^s  inventive  %^ 

^X  ingenuity  is  opened  to  him.    As  to  pulpit  style,  no  one  has  written  more  wisely  or  with  f^ 

^1^  morecanstic  wit**— TA^ />ui<ptfn4fen/,x^ew  York.  jfr 

OUNQ'S  ENGLISH  BIBLE  TRANSLATION.    {Lttebal  Ain>  Idiom-  ijS 

ATic).    Translated  according  to  the  Letter  and  idiom  of  the  Original  ^^ 

^  Language.    By  Robert  Youno,  LL.D.,  author  of  the  ''  Analytical  ^^ 

y/f  Concordance  to  the  Bible/*  etc.    Octavo,  cloth.     $4.00.    Second  w* 

S^  Edition,  Revlfled.  ^ 

JiP  "  Not  a  few  of  the  arguments  osnally  brought  by  infidel  authors  against  some  of  the  ^y 

•W  leading  doctrines  of  our  most  holy  faith  are  at  once  answeied  simply  by  the  correct  ^« 

^»  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  phrases.*^— ^</am  Stuart  Muir,  D.D.  ^H^ 

»     PULPIT  TREES  AND  HOillLETIC  UNDERGROWTH.    Being  Dis-  ^ 

jjf(  courses,  Sermonic  Saplings,  Outlines,  and  Germs.    By  Rev.  Thomas  Wf 

w  Kelly,  of  Philadelphia.    12mo,  886  pp.,  cloth.    $1.50.  S 

"^^  Though  composed  of  pulpit  ihatter,  this  Is  a  book  quite  out  of  the  common  order,  ^H 

/t%  and  will  be  sure  to  be  appreciated  by  preachers  and  students  of  the  Word.  ^^ 

^Hk  **Full  of  thought  and  fire  and  originality  of  treatment."— CAri«<ian  Standard^  ^ 


MENT.  An  exhaustive  work  on  Eschatology  from  the  premillenarian 
standpoint,  by  Rev.  Geo.  N.  H.  Peters,  A.M.  Complete  in  8  large 
vols,  of  over  800  pages  each,  cloth.    Per  set,  $9.00. 

"  This  life  work  will  rise  to  an  acknowledged  thesaurus  on  this  great  subject  Its 
scope  is  vast,  Its  prraosltlons  exhansitlTe,  Its  learning  minute  and  comprehenslre."— 
Wm.  B.  NUJudton^  Bishop  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia. 

"  A  comprehensive  review  of  the  whole  discussion  m  all  its  aspects,  concentrating  a 
vast  amount  of  Information  from  all  available  sources  in  a  systematic  manner.'*— Jno. 
O.  Wilson^  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


S      THE  THEOCRATIC  KINQDOfl  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS,  THE  CHRIST.      ^ 

y  As  Covenanted  in  the  Old,  and  Prbsei^ted  in  the  New  Testa-      fK 

" i 


s 


i^      THE  PASTOR'S  READY  REFERENCE  RECORD.    A  Record  Book  r^ 

^  for  Sunday  Services  for  Fifty  Tears.    By  Rev.  Wm.  D.  Grant,  4to,  ^ 

)m^  over  100  pp.,  cloth.    $1.60.  W 

2*^  ''  It  is  altogether  the  most  complete  and  compact  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  seen.    It  •«•• 

/0t  provides  for  a  whole  year's  record  of  sermons,  songs,  attendance,  weather,  marriages,  ^j^ 

-  ^^  baptisms,  additions  to  church,  calls,  funerals,  etc.,  all  noted  weeklv,  on  the  right  day.  t^ 

•^  and  contained  on  the  open  page  of  a  large  quarto  volume.    The  whole  book  is  ruled  and  /K 

TTj  printed  to  contain  the  registration  of  any  parish  for  fifty  years.'*— T'A^  Independeniy  ^m- 

^0F  New  York.  ^^ 

2^      PUSEY'S  COMMENTARIES.    A  Series  of  Commentaries.    By  E.  P.  }K 

•w  PusEY,  D.D.,  Reji^ius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of  Christ  ^JJ 

^  Church.     The  Minor  Prophets  (complete).    Vol.  I.,   Hosea,  Joel,  ^k 

]K  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  427  pp.;  Vol.  II.,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  0^ 

•^  Zephaniah,  Haggai.  2iacharian,  Malachi,  504  pp. ;  Daniel  the  Prophet,  — 

^  519  pp.    8  vols.,  8vo,  cloth.    Per  vol.,  $8.00. 

•^^  **  It  is  the  beet  exposition  known  to  me  of  that  section  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  .  .  . 

^*^  His  well-known  church  views  do  not  obtrude  themselves.—  WUUam  M,  Taylor. 
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Which  Dictionary  is  NOW 

Not  because  its  pablishers  call  it  so,  and  not  because  its 
in  the  world  of  science  and  letters,  men  who  haTe  no> 
dictionary  must  be  to  be  the  Standard,  men  who  have 
deliberate  and  discriminative  comparison  with  its  principal 
positively  assert  that  it  Is  THE  Standard;— also  because 
before    it    was    published,    were    considered   standard;  — 


i 


THE  FUNK 


STANDARD 

is  in  fact  as  well  as  name  THE  Standard,  —  the  hlfbest 

It  i8  THE  Standard  in  Colleges  and  DpiYersities 

Here  are  just  a  few  from  the  hundreds  of  recent  opinions  from  men 
of  authority.  Remember :  these  opinions  were  written  while  all 
other  dictionaries  were  in  the  field  for  comparison.  No  other  dio- 
tionary  has   been   published   since   these   opinions   were    written. 


Pres.  BASHFORD,  Ol&lo  "Wemlejmn 
fJnlversUy,  mmjm: 

*'  After  a  comparison  of  many  words  I  am  oiiite 
convinced  that  the  Standard  surpasses  tlie  Cen- 
tury Dictionary  in  careful  and  accurate  definition 
of  words  and  in  its  illustrations,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  words  defined.  .  .  .  It  is  bff  far  the 
best  dieHonary  in  the  English  lamguage." 

Prof.  SANDYS,  Cambrtdffe  Univer- 
sity, England,  says: 

''  It  deserves  to  become  famous  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic." 

Prof.  SAYCE,  Oxford  University, 
Ens:land,  the  Eminent  Pl&llo- 
lofflstf  says: 

*'  The  Standard  Dictionary  is  truly  magnificent, 
and  worthy  of  the  great  continent  which  has  pro- 
duced it.  It  is  more  than  complete.  .  ,  .  It  i» 
eertain  to  supersede  aU  other  existing  dir^ 
Honaries  of  the  English  language,  *  * 

Prof.  JOHN  T.  BCJFFlEIiD,  Prince- 
ton  College,  vaya: 
*'  It  will  be  conn)icaous  amons  the  enduring 
monuments  of  intellectual  life  at  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  centnry.  It  is  superior  to  any 
other  uforU  of  its  class,  and  ere  long  will  super- 
sede them,  and  be  recognized  as  The  Standard 
Dictionary,**  "" 

Prof.  THOMAS  m.  COOIiEY,  Uni- 
versity of  Ifllchlsan,  says : 

"It  justifies  iU  H9ime— Standard.  ...  It  is 
everything  that  could  be  desired." 


Hon.  B.  J.  PHEIiPS,  ex-Mlnlster  to- 
to  England,  says: 

"  The  work  is  extremely  well  done  throogboat. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  for  general  and  practical 
purposes  U  is  the  best  Anteriean  dicHenmry 
now  avaUahle," 


E.    BENJAVIIlf     ANDREWS, 

JBrown  University,  says: 

''  I  believe  that  the  Standard  Dictionary  esseo- 
tially  fulfils  the  Ugh  ideal  of  its  proieciore.  It 
is  an  otU-and'Out  new  proauei,  and  noc^ 
like  our  old  dictionaries,  the  result  of  patching 
and  amendment,  little  by  little,  the  different  pieces- 
often  added  by  many,  many  minds.** 

Jndce  TOWNSEND,  Yale  Unlver-^ 
slty,  Professor  of  Lavr,  says: 
**  I  have  carefully  compared  the  Standard  with 
theCeniury  and  the  Webster's  IntertuMonai' 
Dictionaries  and  as  a  result  have  already  por- 
chaaed  two  copies  of  the  Standard  Dictionary,  and 
take  pleasure  in  giving  an  order  for  a  third  copy. 
The  plan,  the  execntisn,  and  the  scope  of  tb» 
the  werk  make  It  indispensabU.'' 

Prof.  ir.  €.  UriliKINSON,  University 
of  Chicago,  says : 

''It  is  a  magnificcnL,  a  monumental  snoceas.  .  .  . 
Hy  confident  impression  is  that  the  editota  hav« 
produced  the  Standard  Dictionary." 

Prof.   EADWEARB  MUYBBIIKSB. 
Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  says: 

''Deserves  to  be  as  I  believe  it  will  be  tho- 
Standard  of  our  language." 


Similar  opinions  have  come  from  the  great  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  whole  worid.  Can  anything  be  more  convincing 
as  to  which  dictionary  is  considered  THE  standard  In  the  colleges? 

FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY, 
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Everywhere  the  Standard  ? 

advertisers  call  it  so;  but  because  the  highest  authorities 
interest  except  in  the  truth,  men  who  know  what  a 
given  it  searching  and  expert  examination,  and  made 
competitors, — because  such  men  under  such  conditions 
it  has  everywhere  superseded  other  dictionaries  which, 
for   these   reasons,   if  for   no   others,    the   new 

&  WAQNALLS 

DICTIONARY 

autliority  on  all  matters  concerning  the  English  language 

It  is  THE  Standard  in  GoYemment  Deptmentg 

It  is  in  use  in  ALL  the  departments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  Governments,  and  this  is  how  it  is  regarded  : 

A.   d.  iriEiKlIVSOIV,  A.191.,   ]91.1>.,   Pli.1>.,  a  PtHnfiip€d  Examiner  in  the 

U.  S.  PATEMX  OFFICE  since  1809  ;  formeHy  Professor  of  Languages, 
University  of  Missouri,  says : 
*'  The  high  authori^  of  the  Standttrd  IHcHonary  is  one  of  its  most  important  festnres. 
Being  eevertU  year 9  later  than  any  other  eienilar  publication,  and  more  distinctively  the 
worlc  of  specialists  in  all  departments  of  the  langnage,  its  saperforily  in  this  respect  is  onqaestioned.  I 
should  give  it  the  preferenee  on  all  disputed  points.  ,  ,  ,  Jt  is  the  ntost  perfect  dictionary 
ever  nuxde  in  any  language,  and  I  have  them  and  consolt  them  insix  different  langnages  almost  daily.  ** 

Can  anythinfc  more  than  this  be  said? 

Remember,  we  do  not  deny  that  there  are  other  great  and  noble 
works,  that,  before  the  Standard  Dictionary  was  published,  were 
accepted  as  the  tlien  highest  authorities ;   but,  as  the  Editor  of 

THJE  ARFHA,  Boston,  Justly  »aid,  in  the  issue  of  Aufcnst,  ISHff  s 

**  Without  desiring  to  disparage  the  excellent  Century,  the  International,  or  Worcester's,  I  feel 
it  simple  justice  to  the  Standard  to  say  that  in  this  case  the  latest  is  unquestionably  the  best 
JHetionary  of  <lke  JBngUsh  Language,' ' 

The  Low  Popular  Price,  with  Easy  Terms,  also,  is  an 
Important  Consideration, 

A  Very  5mall  Cash  Payment 

Will  give  you  immediate  Possession  of  The  Standard  Dictionary, 
a  woric  wliicli  cost  over  $960,000  to  produce. 

The  balance  of  the  price  [$13.00  for  the  complete  worlc  bound  in  Half  Russia]  may  be  paid  in 
SMALL  MONTHLY  INSTALMENTS.  The  two-volume  edition,  or  the  better  styles  of 
binding  may  be  had  on  almilar  terma  for  additional  monthly  payments.  For  full  particulars 
address  as  below,  or  apply  to  the  Standard  Dictionary  agent  in  your  locality. 

30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 
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Books  on  the  Labor  Question. 

.Some  Sociological  Books,  Etc. 


fVealtli  and  UTaste.  The  Principles  of  PoUtdcal  Eoonomj  in  their  Appli- 
cation to  the  Prec?nt  Problems  of  Labor,  and  Law,  and  the  liquor  Traffic 
By  Alphonso  A.  Hopkins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Prohibition  and  Political 
Eoonomj,  etc,  in  the  American  Temperance  University.  12mo,  cloth,  268  pp. 
Price,  11.00 ;  post-free. 


''To  the  Btadent  of  sociological  problems 
this  volnme  comes  with  freshness,  and  is  fre- 
qaently  startling  in  its  deductions  .  .  .  No  one 
assuming  the  attltnde  of  a  reformer  can  fail  of 
being  qnickened  In  his  great  work  by  an  earn- 
est review  of  the  book/'—  Tfu  Baltimore 
Methodist, 


"...  The  author's  purpose  in  this  book  is 
to  carry  out  to  their  logical  application  the  ac- 
cepted utterances  of  studard  economists  rather 
than  to  formulate  any  new  theories  of  ecmiomy 
or  of  civics.  The  temperance  question  natu- 
rally-occupies  an  important  place  in  the  work. 
.  .  ."—  The  New  York  Herald. 


Practical  Cliristiaa  Sociolof^^.  A  Series  of  Lectures  delivered 
before  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  Marietta  College,  in  1895.  By 
Rev.  Wilbur  P.  Crafts,  Ph.D.  Illustrated  with  Charts  and  Twenty-two 
Portraits.  Introductidh  by  Joseph  Cook.  IJ^o,  cloth,  524  pp.,  with  Valuable 
Supplemental  Notes,  Appendix,  and  Copious  Indexes.    Price,  $1.50 ;  post-free. 

"  A  decided  acquisition  to  our  Sociological  literature.  I  have  already  recommended  it  for 
use  in  several  colleges,  to  follow  up  Small  and  Vhicent."— .i/Non  W,  SmalL,  Head  Prqfeetor 
qf  Sociology  in  Chicago  UhivenUy. 

"  This  book  is  literally  packed  with  facts  and  theories  and  practical  counsels.  There  is 
enough  wisdom  In  it  to  set  up  a  whole  millennium."— .0i«A«(P  John  H.  Vincent^  D.D.^  LL.D. 

YoutlaAil  Eccentricity  a  Precursor  of  Crime.  By  Forbes 
Winslow,  M.R.C.P.,  London;  Physician  to  the  British  Ho^ital  for  Mental 
Disorders,  etc.    16mo,  cloth,  108  pp.    Price,  60  cents ;  post-free. 

"  It  contains  a  remedy  for  paternal  ignorance  such  as  often  leads  to  sleepless  nights  and  a 
vain  asking,  *  What  manner  of  man  will  this  child  be  V  *'—  The  New  York  Times. 

"  The  book  ['  Youthful  Eccentricity,  etc']  expresses  many  general  truths  that  should  be 
widely  circulated.  .  .  ."— JrWt/r  MacDonald,  author  <tf  '•'•  Chiminologyy'*'*  Government 
Specialist,  etc. 

Crimiaologry*  A  Psychological  and  Scientific  Study  of  Criminals  with  Rela- 
tion to  Psychical  and  Physical  Types,  etc  By  Arthur  MacDonald,  Specialist 
in  Education  as  Related  to  the  Abnormal  and  Weakling  Claflses,  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education,  and  U.  S.  Delegate  to  the  latematioDal  Society  of  Anthropology 
at  Brussels,  1892,  etc,  etc.  Introduction  by  Professor  Cesare  Lombroeo,  of 
the  University  of  Turin,  Italy.  In  an  Appendix  is  g^ven  an  Extensive 
Bibliography  of  the  Best  Books  on  Crime,  in  the  several  languages.  IStaio, 
cloth,  416  pp.    Price,  $2.00 ;  post-free. 

"  Of  undoubted  interest  and  special  value  to  all  concerned."—  The  ArencL,  Boston, 
"  The  result  of  years  of  expert  study  and  research."—  CrUic^  Baltimore. 
"Exhaustive,  logical,  and  convincing."— JViw  York  World. 
'  We  have  read  this  book  with  profit."—  New  York  Herald. 
"  Mr.  MacDonald's  book  is  clear  and  thoughtful  ...  the  spirit  is  excellent,  and  the  method 

scientlflc."- iV«o  York  Tribune. 
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Books  on  the  Labor  Question^  Soeiological  BookSf  Etc 

Tlkom^lktn  on  the  Relations  of  Emplo jer  and  UTorlcnuut.  A 

Lecture  by  William  H.  Bayward,  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Builders;  delivered  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1896.  8vo,  paper,  17  pp.  Price,  10  cents; 
per  hundred,  $7.00;  post-free. 


This  able  essay  quakes  manifest  the  facts  that 
neither  party  to  the  joint  Interests  in  the  labor 
problem  can  handle  the  question  alone,  and 
that  the  remedy  for  existing  dangerp  and  dlf- 
ficolties  exists  only  in  associated  efforts.  As 
an  example  is  given  the  case  of  two  large  mi* 


nlng  companies  in  Qermany,  employing  6,000 
men,  and  whose  Boards  of  Arbitration  and  Con- 
ciliation are  successfully  conducted,  and  on 
which  the  companies  and  the  workmen  are 
equally  represented.  Thus  showing  how  sim- 
ple and  effective  is  the  right  and  best  method. 


Joseph  Rfaamtni's  AddreMieii  to  UTorkini:  Men.  We  have  re- 
printed, under  the  title  *'The  DutieB  of  Man,"  the  famous  Italian  patriot's 
masterly  addresses  to  working  men,  and  have  issued  them  in  one  12mo,  paper- 
bound  book  of  146  pp.    Price,  15  cents  per  copy;  post-free. 

"These  addresses  consist  of  the  most  endur- 
ing thoughts  of  a  num  who  was  bora  before  his 
time,  and  in  a  nation  two  centuries  behind  its 


age ;  a  mine  of  suggestion  for  writers  an4 
speakers  on  the  ethics  of  labor.''—  The  Church- 
man^ New  York. 


l¥orkinfl:  People  and  Tlieir  Emplojers.  By  Washington  Gladden. 
12mo,  cloth,  341  pp.    Price,  11.00;  in  paper  covers,  25  cents ;  post-free. 

ConUntt:  Duty  and  Discipline  of  Work;  Labor  and  Capital;  Rising  in  the  World;  The 
Household  and  the  Home;  Strong  Drink;  Society  and  Societies;  Duties  of  Employers;  Hard 
Times  and  How  to  Ease  Them;  the  Future  of  Labor;  Appendix. 

**  This  book  we  cordially  recommend.  It  is  sound  and  economic  in  principle,  and  Christian 
in  spirit."— rA«  Examiner,  New  York. 

ClarUitlan  Soelologry*  By  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg,  D.D.,  of  Berlin,  formerly 
Professor  in  the  Theological  Department  of  Wittenberg  Ck>llege.  New  edition. 
12mo,  cloth,  879  pp.    Price,  $1.00;  poet-free. 


Partial  Contents:  Study  of  Christian  Society ; 
Genesis  of  Christian  Society;  Social  Teachings 
of  Christ;  Christian  View  of  Humanity;  Rela- 
tion of  Church  Members;  The  Unity  of  Christian 
Society;  Diversity  In  Christian  Society,  etc. 


'*  The  range  of  topics  is  very  wide,  the  au- 
thor's views  are  everywhere  sound,  moderate, 
and  practical,  and  the  book  is  an  able  and  Im- 
partial one  on  this  subject."— TA^  Interior, 
Chicago. 


Tl&e  Etlalc0  of  IVlarriafire.  By  H.  S.  Pomeroy,  M.D.  Prefatory  note  by 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  ALD.,  LL.D.,  and  introduction  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Duryea, 
D.D.,  of  Boston.  With  an  appendix  showing  the  Laws  of  Moet  of  the  States 
and  Territories  Regarding  Pertinent  Forms  of  Crime.  12mo,  cloth,  150  pp. 
Price,  $1.00;  posfrfree. 


**  To  the  earnest  man  and  woman  everywhere, 
who  has  watched  the  reckless  manner  In  which 
marriages  are  contracted,  the  wicked  way  in 
which  responsibUitles  are  shifted  and  ignored, 
and  the  slow  and  sure  deillement  oi  society 
because  the  criminal  classes  are  allowed  to 


propagate  their  vile  species,  while  Christian 
households  and  moral  parents  ignore  theh*  duty 
to  this  and  to  the  next  world,  this  book  Is 
almost  like  a  voice  from  heaven.  Should  reach 
its  hundred-thousandth  edition.''— ^A^CAica^ 
Jktily  Journal, 


I(i  Man  Too  Prolific  ?—Tlie  ISo-called  lHaltliitsiait  Idea.    By 

H.  S.  Pomeroy,  M.D.  (author  of  '*The  Ethics  of  Marriage'^.    12mo,  leather- 
ette, 64  pp.    35  cents;  poet-free. 


**  I  can  And  no  words  strong  enongh  to  ex- 
press my  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the  cause 
to  which  your  labors  are  devoted;  or  of  the  deg- 
radatlon  which.  If  and  In  proportion  as  that 


cause  should  bo  defeated,  threatens  the  whole 
human  race  within  the  scope  of  the  contro- 
versy.**—iiiwi.  W.  B.  Oladetoae,  in  letter  to  the 
Author, 
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"Some  I  Jelike* 

Wot  hoes 

the  more  z  brighl-er!* 

Busy  wives  who  use  SAP  0  LI  O 
never  seem  fo  ^row  old.Try  e^  c^ke  •• 

A  complete  wreck  of  domeetic  happinoM  has  often  reeolted  firom 
'badly  washed  dishes,  from  an  unclean  kitchen,  or  from  trifles  which 
seemed  light  as  air.  But  by  these  things  a  nan  often  judges  of  his 
wife's  devotion  to  her  family,  and  charges  her  with  general  neglect 
-v^hen  he  finds  her  careless  in  these  particulars.  ICany  a  home  owes 
a  large  part  of  its  thrifty  neatness  and  its  consequent  happiness  to 
SAPOLIO. 

49"  Oroeera  often  siilwtliiite  ekeaper  soods  for  8 APOIiIO«  to  make  m 
better  profit.  Send  baek  saeh  articles,  and  Inslat  on  kavina  Jiuit  nrkat 
you  ordered* 


Beneath  Two  ci^j^^         ^  | 

THE  AIM,  METHODS  OF  WORK,  .  J 

AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  .... 

*  5ALVATI0N  ARMY. 

By    MRS.    MAUD    B.    BOOTH, 

TIVV  qf  Omeral  BaUington  Booth. 


m  Joseph  Cook  says  :  ''  It  is  a  profoundly  devout  and  saggestive  record  of  timely  and  ooaniceoafl 

♦    ChriBtian  Work." 

Prof.  WillUnn  Cleever  Wilkinson :  ''  The  book  cannot  fall  to  do  good  wherever  is  fa  read. 
It  has  done  me  good,  and  I  thank  the  anthor  for  it" 

Prof.  C.  H.  Brisgs*  D J>.:  "•  Written  in  beantifnl  style,  healthfol  fai  tone,  foil  of  valaable 
information.  I  have  stndied  the  Salvation  Army  some  yeans,  and  am  convinced  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  agencies  for  evangelization  that  has  been  organised  in  this  ooontry." 


^  12nio,   Clotli,   288   payen.     Price,   81.00,   post-flree. 
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We  reproduce  but  one  letter  here, 

Send  for  deecrlptloifJiytlrll^t  iSvr  le£M«A?<l  selftvt^lMtoAl  i>M^  MJmIb  vhirMOl  I/ 

^^i,>t^ C'C<,t  *  *  *>  ■    • 
ilk  ci  ^   ZX    il^    /fc    /'x.'^^    /utJt^H^    a^.H^4Jf^ 


Cf^^LAy^       /<L^C4-*^ 


M-^im^  As*«l  ffivMv^Bfi^:' 


To  Abthur  Hinds 

Please  send  me  one  ''Interlinear  Greek-English  New  Testament."  as  described 
in  the  recent  ''  Homiletic,"  of  the  style  checked  below,  for  which  I  will  pay  you 
One- third  of  the  price  on  the  first  of  next  month. 
One-third  of  the  price  on  the  first  of  the  month  next  foUowing. 
One-third  of  the  price  (the  balance)  on  the  first  of  the  second  month  foUowing, 
Send  the  Edition  checked  thus  ^ 

One  Copy  Divinity  Circuit  Style,  ...       4|5*00 

One  Copy  Half  I^eatlier  Style,  ...  4.00 

One  Copy  Plain  Clotli  Style,  ....         3.<»o 

(Name  in  full)  Rev 

Pastor  of „> „ _ „ 


Postage  or  expressage  to  be 

pre-paid  by  A,  Hinds  &  Co.  Post-office, _ 

DatCj County, StcUe, 

Nearest  Express  Office  is  at „ 

Ani/  clergvman  desiring  (o  remit  the  whoU  amount  with  order,  mau  deduct  10  per  cent.,  thus  saving  SO  ets.^ 
kO  cts.,  or  60  ets.y  according  to  the  particular  style  ordered. —June  Uomiletic. 
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Gkntanqna  Talks:  Abont 


I. 

II. 

III. 


The  Weather 

The  Soil 

Our  Useful  Plants 

By  CHARLE5  BARNARD 


The  title  to  this  series  does  not  b^rin  to 
hint  at  their  scope  or  usefulness.  The 
fact  that  they  are  Chautauqua  Talks 
is  presumptively  in  their  favor.  The 
style  is  so  clear  and  easy  that  it  is 
positively  soothing  and  restful  to  read 
it  One  feels  as  if  taken  by  the  hand 
by  a  most  kindly  master  on  a  perfect 
spring  day  and  without  feeling  weary 
in  the  least,  all  the  useful  points  about 
the  atmosphere,  about  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  sun ;  about  the  soil  and  about  all  the  useful  plants  are  pointed  out  so 
clearly  that  it  begins  to  dawn  on  one  that  sources  of  profit  and  blessings  innu- 
merable are  right  under  our  feet.  This  is  a  work  of  practical  homiletical  value. 
Every  sermon  preached  should  have  some  illustrative  feature  taken  from  this  work. 
It  comes  directly  within  the  observation  of  every  one,  even  if  a  resident  of  the  largest 
city.  Every  writer,  teacher,  or  parent  will  find  this  full  of  positively  useful,  valuable 
hints.    Bound  in  cloth,  three  volumes,  each  75c.    The  three  in  a  box,  post-free,  $2.25. 


The  Perfect  Calendar 


FOR  EVERY  TEAR 


PAST  AND  FUTURE 


rOR    THE 


CHRISTIAN  ERA 

By  HENRY  FITCH 


The  secret  of  the  usefulness  of  this 
calendar  over  all  others,  is  that  any 
date  can  immediately  be  found  without 
any  risk  of  error,  as  is  apt  to  occur 
where  something  like  a  disc  or  slide 
must  be  adjusted,  or  some  calculations 
made.  This  invention  is  so  simple  that 
a  school  child  can  trustworthily  use  it 
and  be  absolutely  sure  it  is  correct. 
Such  a  calendar  is  needed  in  every  office 
or  study,  not  for  curious  information, 
but  from  necessity.  Generally  a  calendar  for  the  current  year  only  is  at  hand. 
Such  v^ill  not  do  to  fix  positively  on  a  date  several  years  back  or  several  years  in 
advance.  The  convenience  of  having  a  strictly  reliable  calendar  always  at  hand 
is  both  a  time  saver  and  a  satisfaction  which  bears  no  comparison  to  the  cost 
of  the  book  (50  cents).  But  occasion  is  sure  to  arise  sooner  or  later  when  one 
must  know  of  a  certain  date.  Every  man  of  broad  experience  knows  this,  and 
then  his  need  of  an  old  calendar  is  great ;  he  "  needs  it  badly  **  indeed ;  then  the 
Perfect  Calendar  is  worth  its  weight  in  g^ld.  Aside  from  the  commercial  need 
of  such  a  calendar  there  is  a  higher  one.  No  thoroughgoing  writer,  preacher, 
lawyer,  or  historian  can  afford  to  do  without  such;  but  it  is  only  after  one 
has  repeatedly  used  in  a  serious,  practical  way  such  a  work,  will  there  begin 
to  dawn  on  him  the  subtle  relativity  of  days,  weeks,  and  months,  as  well  as 
years  and  centuries.  He  who  llius  acquires  this  attainment  will  find  a  new  well 
spring  within  him.  New  views  of  the  relation  of  things  will  ever  bubble  up 
and  originality  in  ideas  and  forms  of  expression  will  crop  out  in  sermons, 
speeches,  and  addresses.  Do  not  hesitate  one  moment;  order  a  copy  and  then 
have    it     You   will    never   regret   your    decision.     Price,  50  cents;   post-free. 
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PDLPIT  TREES 


AND 


HOMILETIC    UNDER- 
GROWTH 

By  REV.  THOMAS  KELLEY 


This  is  a  book  quite  out  of  the  common 
order.    It  is  a  volume  containing  dis- 
courses, sermonic  saplings,  outlines, 
and  germs,  all  being  pulpit  matter,  and 
is  sure  to  be  appreciated  by  pre^hers 
and   studento  of  the   Word.     <<The 
owner  of  this  theological  grove,"  says 
the  Boston  MeasiaKB  Herald,  <'is  a 
minister  in  Philadelphia.    On  walking 
through  it  we  counted  nineteen  '  pulpit 
trees,'   and   found    them  all   named. 
...    On  the  whole,  our  walk  was  so  pleasant  that  we  can  commend  the  grove  to 
others  as  a  very  pleasant  retreat,  where  they  will  find  much  to  admire,  and  be  likely 
to  come  away  refreshed  and  invigorated."    12mo,  886  pp.,  cloth,  $1.50;  post-free. 


Obscure  Characters 


AND 


MINOR     LIGHTS 
SCRIPTURE 

By    FREDERICK    HASTINGS 


OF 


Every  reader,  of  this  book  will  be 
grateful  to  the  author  for  the  work  he 
has  done.  He  searched  the  Scriptures 
and  has  brought  forth  the  more  obscure 
characters  in  the  Bible  in  a  way  that 
preachers  and  laymen  will  find  a  still 
greater  attractiveness  in  the  Sacred 
Word,  —  that  treasury  in  which  are 
hidden  so  many  *<  things  new  and 
old."  The  suggestiveness  of  the  book 
for  preachers  is  obvious.  It  is  needed 
in  every  Homiletic  library.  '<  It  can  not  fail,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Reform  Quar- 
terly Review,  '*to  prove  an  interesting  volume.  There  is  a  freshness  and  vigor  in  the 
sketches  that  hold  the  attention  of  the  reader. "    12mo,  292  pp. ,  cloth,  $1.00 ;  post-free. 


Eastern  Proverbs 
and  Emblems 

ILLUSTRATING    OLD    TRUTHS 
By  REV.  J.  LONG,  F.R.O.S. 


The  materials  from  which  this  book 
has  been  compiled  are  scattered  over 
more  than  1,000  volumes,  some  very 
rare,  and  can  be  consulted  only  in 
libraries  in  India,  Russia,  and  the 
British  Museum.  The  author  was  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  gath- 
ering, condensing,  and  digesting  the 
materia] .  The  product  is  an  invaluable 
book  of  reference  that  grows  in  one's 
estimation  as  he  makes  diligent  use  of 
it.  The  proverbs  selected  are  not  for  the  cunous,  but  are  limited  to  illustrate 
moral  and  religious  subjects.  **The  proverbs  are  well  chosen,"  says  the  New 
York  Christian  Advocate,  **  and  are  of  decided  value.  They  are  wonderful 
condensations  of  wisdom.*'    It  contains  294  octavo  pages,  cloth,  $1.00;  post-free. 
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Moses  and  His 
Recent  Critics 


EDITED     BY 


TALBOT  W.  CHAMBERS,  D.D. 


The  name  of  the  editor  of  this  series  of 
twelve  essays  is  sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  high  merit  of  this  work.  He  opens 
the  series  with  his  celebrated  paper  on 
the  Historical  Sketch  of  Pentateuchal 
Criticism.  Prof.  Oardiner,  of  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in 
his  article  shows  that  the  Hebrew 
Religion  is  not  a  Natural  Development. 
In  the  third  essay  we  have  Prof.  Bissell* 
of  Theological  Seminary,  Hartford, 
giving  an  analysis  of  the  Codes.  Prof.  Greene,  of  Princeton,  in  his  paper,  makes  an 
investigation  that  is  necessarily  minute  bearing  on  the  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Then  Prof.  Schodde,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  discusses  the  Testimony  of  the  Pentateuch 
itself.  In  the  sixth  paper  Prof.  Beecher,  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  considers 
the  Testimony  of  the  Historical  Books,  Chronicles  excepted ;  whilst  Prof.  Terry,  of 
Gkirrett  Biblical  Institute  of  Illinois,  takes  up  the  Testimony  of  Chronicles.  In 
the  eighth  section  Prof.  H.  M.  Harman,  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  discusses 
the  Testimony  of  the  Prophetical  and  Poetical  Books  to  the  Pentateuch.  In  the 
next  section  Prof.  Dwinell,  of  Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  writes  under  the  cap- 
tion— The  Higher  Criticism  and  a  Spent  Bible.  In  the  tenth  Prof.  Jacob  Streibert, 
of  Theological  Seminary,  Gkkmbier,  Ohio,  discusses  the  Difficulties  of  the  New  Hy- 
pothesis. Next,  we  have  Rev.  C.  B.  Hemphill,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  considering  the 
Validity  and  Bearing  of  tlie  Testimony  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles ;  and  Prof.  Osgood, 
of  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  closes  the  series  in  a  Reasonable  Hypotehsis  of 
the  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  a  masterly  defense  against  the 
attacks  on  the  books  of  Moses  by  his  critics.    12mo,  413  pp.,  cloth,  $2.00;  post-free. 


THE  ELEMENTS 


OP    THE 


Higher  Criticism 


By  Prof.  A.  C.  ZENDS. 


This  is  a  timely  book.  It  does  not  give 
the  conclusions  which  some  scholars 
have  formed  through  the  Higher  Criti- 
cisms. It  does  not  assail  the  conclu- 
sions of  any  one.  Nor  does  it  draw 
any  conclusions.  It  aims  to  tell  us 
what  are  the  elements  of  critidsm 
that  constitute  what  is  technically 
known  as  the  Higher  Criticism.  "  To 
the  author's  knowledge  there  is  no 
""""~""  single  treatise  in  which  a  single  exposi- 
tory and  non-controversial  attempt  is  made  to  describe  the  science  and  art  of  the 
Higher  Criticism.  The  specific  aim  of  the  book  is  to  aid  students  and  preachers 
to  obtain  clear  notions  what  criticism  is ;  and  to  give  such  an  exposition  of  the 
methods,  principles,  and  relations  of  the  Higher  Criticism  to  allied  subjects,  so  as 
to  be  a  guide  in  estimating  the  results  presented  to  the  reader  in  the  name  of 
the  science.  The  New  York  Herald  regards  the  book  "of  intense  interest  to 
all  religious  fold.  .  .  .  There  is  no  cant  in  this  book.  .  .  .  We  commend  it  very 
heartily  as  a  scholarly  and  instructive  volume."     12mo,  doth,  f  1.00 ;  post-free. 
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1,500 


FACTS  AND  SIMILES 


By   J.    F.    B.    TINLINQ.    B.A. 


Conoemiiig  this  goodly  sized  volume 
of   Similes   and   Facts    for    Sermons 
and  addresses,  the  Hartford  ReligiouB 
Herald  says:  '*  This  is  a  handy  volume 
in  good  type  and  good  binding,  with 
incidents  and   quotations  on  almost 
every    conceivable  subject,    well  in- 
dexed, so  that   what  is  wanted  can 
be  readily  found ;   will  be  appreciated 
by   thousands    of    busy   pastors.     A 
timely  illustration   is    an   argument 
The  illustrations  are  the  best  remembered  part  of  a  sermon.    For  the  preacher, 
too,  an  apt  illustration    always   suggests  new  ranges  of  thought,  so  that  the 
usefulness   of   such   a  book   is   almost  unlimited.*'     8vo,  477  pp.,  cloth,  $2.00. 


THE 


Vocation  of 
the  Preacher 

By    E.    PAXTON    HOOD. 


''But  the  vocation  of  the  preacher! 
Ought  we  define,  in  one  word,  what 
that  vocation  is  ?  And  what  should  it 
be  —  to  say  it  in  a  sentence  —  the 
instinct  for  souls."  This  is  the 
key  in  which  Paxton  Hood  writes 
for  this  work.  Verily,  "He  that 
winneth  souls  is  wise."  Mr.  Hood 
has  given  the  world  in  this  work 
a  volume,  which,  says  the  Boston 
Literary  World,  is  **  eloquent  and 
enlivening  by  reason  of  the  fund  of  anecdotes.  It  is  always  sensible,  vivacious, 
and    full    of    meat."     Large    crown    8vo,    684    pages,    cloth,    |2.00;    post-free. 


PREACHERS'  CABINET 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  ILLUS- 
TRATIONS 

By  REV.  E.  P.  THWINQ,  Ph.D. 


Dr.  Wm.  M.  Taylor  urged  ministers 
**to  use  books  of  illustrations,  not  as 
mere  store-houses  from  which  they 
may  borrow,  but  as  a  means  of  quicken- 
ing and  suggesting  original  thought." 
Andrew  Fuller  said :  "  The  subject 
matter  of  Christian  teaching  pre- 
eminently requires  illustration.  The 
barrister  has,  in  a  new  case,  that 
which  stimulates  attention,  while  the 
preacher  has  an  oft  told  tale  to  set 
before  his  people.*'  Archbishop  Trench  said:  **The  aim  of  the  teacher  who  would 
flad  his  way  to  the  hearts  and  understanding  of  his  hearers,  will  never  be  to  keep 
down  the  parabolical  element  in  his  teaching,  but  rather  to  make  as  much  and  as 
frequent  use  of  it  as  he  can.*'  With  these  ideas  in  view  Dr.  Thwing  produced  this 
series  of  practical  illustrations  for  homiletical  uses.    12mo,  222  pp.,  cloth,  fl.OO. 
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YontMnl  Eccentricity 


A  PRECURSOR  OF  CRIME 


D.C.L. 


By  FORBES  WINSLOW, 

,  Oxon.  M.B.,  LL.n.,  Cantab.  M.R.C.P. 
London,  Etc. 


<'  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  ignorance 
prevails  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  that 
its  only  corrective  is  education ;  but 
some  maintain  that  it  should  be  re- 
ligious rather  than  secular,  others 
secular  than  religious,  whilst  others, 
again,  maintain  that  the  secular  and 
religious  should  be  enjoined."  Such  is 
the  opening  sentence  of  this  suggestive 
and  important  book  by  an  expert 
specialist.  "It  contains,"  says  the 
N,  F.  Times f  '*a  remedy  for  paternal  ignorance  such  as  often  leads  to  sleep- 
less nights  and  a  vain  asking,  'what  manner  of  man  will  this  child  be?*" 
The  subject  is  so  profoundly  serious ;  it  so  vitally  affects  the  peace  of  every 
home,  that  we  urge  every  minister  at  once  to  read  and  ponder  this  little 
volume,  and  well  consider  what  a  specialist  has  to  say  on  such  a  vital  home 
topic.  The  amazing  ignorance  that  prevails,  and  frightful  danger  to  which 
homes,  churches,  and  society  are  exposed,  ought  to  arouse  every  pastor  at  once 
to  become  better  informed  and  repeatedly  preach  on  the  subject,  or  see  to  it 
that  this  book  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  family  not  merely  of  his  church, 
but  of  every  one  in  his  community.  The  same  appeal  is  made  to  every  teacher, 
lawyer,  physician,  or  business  man.  G^et  this  book.  Read  and  reflect  on  what 
this  expert  says,  for  we  are  sure  an  awakening  in  the  interest  of  society  and 
public  safety  will  arise  that  will  speedily  bear  fruit  for  the  general  good,  and 
to  the  great  relief  of  tens  of  thousands  of  homes  in  every  state  and  territory 
throughout  the  union  and  Canadas.    Price,  in  cloth  binding,  50  cents ;  postage  free. 


THE   ESSENTIALS 


OF 


ELOCUTION 


By  ALFRED   AVERS. 


'*  This  is  the  shortest  treatise  on  the 
Art  of  Reading  that  has  ever  been 
written  in  the  English  language.  Yet, 
short  as  it  is,  it  is  of  more  practical 
value  than  are  all  the  others — which  is 
not  saying  much  in  its  praise,  for  all 
the  others  are  of  no  practical  value 
whatever.  The  mode  of  procedure 
herein  recommended,  in  order  to  be- 

come  skilled  in   elocution,  is   wholly 

unlike  anything  that  has  hitherto  found 
its  way  into  print.  Yet  what  is  here,  is  older  than  the  oldest  of  the  venerable 
<  systems '  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  former  generations,  for  what  is  here 
dates  back  to  the  time  when  men  began  to  exchange  ideas  by  means  of  a  spoken 
language."  Thus  the  author  speaks  in  his  preface.  He  talks  the  same  way 
throughout  his  book.  He  aims  and  insists  that  he  points  out  the  essentials  of 
elocution,  which,  when  once  dearly  apprehended  and  applied,  then  all  the  other 
graces  of  the  art  shall  be  added  of  their  own  accord.  Truly,  as  says  B.  H. 
Stoddard  the  critic  and  poet,  "it  is  brightly  written  and  original."  16mo,  89pp.» 
with  original  frontispiece,  the  author  in  character,  cloth,  60   cents;    post-free. 
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THE 


Throne  of  Eloqnence 

GREAT  PREACHERS, 
ANCIENT    AND   MODERN 


By    E.    PAXTON    HOOD 


« Nobody    would   go    to   sleep   under 
book   aims   to   make."     Large   crown 


"  The  history  of  the  pulpit  may  almost 
be  described  as  the  history  of  the 
most  important  achievements  of  the 
human  voice,  conveyiug  a  message 
of  more  than  human  power.  There- 
fore we  call  it  the  Throne  of 
Eloquence."  Thus  does  the  author 
speak  in  the  first  chapter :  **  The 
stories  .  .  .  are  innumerable,  and 
are  as  interestiug  as  numerous,"  and, 
says  the  Literary  World  (Boston), 
such  preachers  and  preaching  as  this 
8vo,    486   pages,    cloth,   $2.00;    post-free. 


Gems  of  Ulnstrations 


FROM 


SERMONS    OF 


Thomas  Guthrie,   D»D. 


Tliat  most  fastidious  critic,  Dr.  Jas. 
W.  Alexander,  tells  us  of  how  he  had 
to  push  into  Dr.  Guthrie^s  church 
through  a  crowd  that  nearly  tore  his 
coat  o£f  in  the  struggle,  and  stand 
for  fifty  minutes  listening ;  **but  they 
passed  as  nothing.  There  was  an 
overflowing  unction  of  passion  and 
compassion  which  would  carry  home 
even  one  of  my  sermons :  conceive  what 
it  was  with  Guthrie's  exuberant  diction 
and  poetic  imagery!"  In  1860  the  London  TYmeasaid :  <*Dr.  Guthrie  is  the  most 
eloquent  orator  in  Europe."  His  sermons,  like  the  addresses  of  most  of  the 
great  masters  of  eloquence  in  all  ages,  abounded  in  picturesque  similes,  and 
indeed  few  have  equalled  him  either  in  the  number  or  in  the  beauty  and 
force  of  the  illustrations  employed.  This  volume  will  fairly  give  the  eloquent 
preacher's  gems  of  illustrations.    Large  octavo,   196  pp.,  cloth,  $1.25;  post-free. 


THE 


Miracles  of  Our  Lord 

EXPOSITORY    AND 
HOMILETIC 

By  JOHN  LAIDLAW,  D.D. 


This  is  a  product  of  one  of  Scotland's 
great  preachers.  The  aim  is  entirely 
expository  and  didactic.  All  that  is 
sought  here  is  to  set  each  incid'ent  in 
the  light  of  the  best  exposition.  For 
the  spiritual  lessons,  the  plan  followed 
is  not  to  collect  the  entire  uses 
which  might  be  made  of  each  nar- 
rative; but  the  attempt  made  is  to 
indicate,  under  most  of  the  miracles, 
some  one  line  of  spiritual  application, 
and  so  give  an  actual  instance  of  their  pulpit  use.  The  homiletical  value  of 
this  work  needs  no  commendation.     Crown  8vo,  884  pp.,  cloth,  $1.75;  post-free. 
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How  to  Win 


A    BOOK    FOR  GIRLS 


By  PRANCES   B.  WILLARD 


"As  thiDgs  are  now,  when  I  see  an 
audience  of  young  men,  they  remind 
me  of  a  platoon  of  soldiers,  marching 
with  fixed  bayonets  to  the  capture  of 
their  destiny;  while  an  assembly  of 
young  women,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
calls a  flock  of  lambs  upon  a  pleasant 
hill-side,  that  frisk  about  and  nibble 
at  the  herbage  and  lie  down  in  the  sun. 
Above  them  soars  the  devouring-  eagle 
of  their  destiny,  sweeping  in  concentric 
rings  through  the  blue  air,  and  ready  to  pounce  down  upon  them,  while  the  meek 
little  innocents  turn  their  white  faces  skyward  and  mildly  wonder  'what  that  graceftd 
creature  is  up  yonder.' "  Thus  Miss  WiUard  in  her  graphic  style  in  one  stroke  reveals 
the  dangers  that  environ  our  girls.  She  has  undertaken  to  tell  them  how  to  win  in  the 
battle  of  life.  '*It  is  a  serious,  not  to  say  a  solemn  thing,  in  these  days,  to  write  a 
book  for  girls. .  .  .  Miss  Willard  has  assumed  this  responsibility ;  she  has  done  it  in  a 
serious— often  a  solemn  manner."  Thus  wrote  Rose  Elizabeth  Cleveland  of  this 
remarkable  work.  It  is  a  book,  not  for  girls  only,  but  for  everybody.  Every  young 
man  who  reads  it  will  be  ennobled  by  its  pure  thought  and  soul  inspiring  purpose. 
Every  preacher  who  reads  it  will  have  new  themes,  with  new  thoughts  and  illustra- 
tions for  his  sermons.  If  you  have  not  this  book  in  your  own  library,  get  it  right 
away,  and  read  it  over  at  least  once  a  year.    Square  12mo,  doth,  f  1.00 ;  post-free. 


Bell's  Standard 
Elocutionist 

By  PROP.  DAVID  CHARLE5  BELL 

AND 

ALEXANDER  MELVILLE  BELL 


This  is  not  a  small  book.  It  contains 
over  six  hundred  pages  in  a  very  com- 
pact form,  which  could  easily  be  set  in 
type,  so  as  to  make  a  volume  of  over 
800  large  octavo  pages.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  Professors  Bell  have 
written  a  large  book  for  the  setting 
forth  of  their  theories  on  elocution. 
Ob  the  contrary  they  devoted  only  ZZ 
fMiges  as  an  outline  of  the  Principles  of 
Elocution.  In  this  outline  they  care- 
fully state  all  the  principles  of  the  art,  and  any  one  having  this  book  may  feel  confident 
he  has  all  of  them,  and  they  are  set  forth  in  a  most  clear  and  succinct  manner.  The 
great  features  of  this  work  are  the  selections  for  the  purpose  of  recitation.  There 
are  over  six  hundred  such.  They  embrace  all  gradations  from  the  solemn  to  the 
gay.  From  the  best  **  Readings  m  Pulpit  Eloquence,"  to  seventy-seven  selections 
of  the  most  *' Humorous  Extracts  for  Recitation"  which  the  authors  with  their 
skill  and  broad  experience  could  collect,  carefully  select  and  really  produce  what 
they  properly  name  the  entire  work  as  a  Standard  Eiocutionist.  The  best  evidence 
of  the  great  satisfaction  this  work  gives  is  that  the  present  enlarged  edition  com- 
pleted the  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousandth  copy.  It  is  used  everywhere  and 
the  sales  are  so  steady  that  it  is  looked  upon  in  the  Book  Trade  as  a  truly  standard 
book.    Bound  substantially  in  cloth,  with  red  roan  leather  back,  $1.50;  post-free. 
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Bell's 
Reader's  Shakespeare 

By  PROF.  DAVID  CHARLES  BELL 


To  facilitate  the  much-prized  but  still 
neglected  art  of  reading  aloud,  all 
Shakespeare's  dramas  are,  in  these 
volumes,  for  the  first  time,  condensed, 
connected,  emphasized,  and  annotated 
on  a  uniform  plan.  Each  play  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  brief  narrative,  historical 
and  literary.  The  principal  scenes, 
incidents,  and  characters,  not  only  of 
the  main,  but  of  the  secondary  plots, 
are  connected  by  elucidatory  remarks. 
Each  play  is  so  condensed  that  it  may  be  read  aloud  in  about  an  hour.  By  the 
omission  of  the  connecting  narratives,  they  can  be  readily  adapted  for  brief 
amateur  dramatic  representation ;  while,  as  a  compact  selection  of  scenes,  speeches, 
and  dialogues,  they  form  a  vade  mecum^  for  oratorical  practise.  In  short,  this 
gives  us  Shakespeare  so  it  can  be  used  and  read  aloud  or  studied  with  delight  and 
profit  by  each  member  in  the  home  and  every  pupil  in  the  school.  Says  Prof. 
Carson,  of  Cornell  University,  "It  is  just  what  I  have  been  waiting  for  for  the  last 
two  years."    Bound  in  cloth,  nearly  600  large  12mo.  pages.    Price,  f  1.50 ;  post-free. 


THE  TWO  BOOKS  OF 

Nature  and  Revelation 

COLLATED 
By    GEO.    D.    ARnSTRONQ,   D.D. 


with  fairness  and  candor,  and  evinces 
His  attack  is  one  of  the  strongest 
defended  and  well  worth  consideration. 


The  author  in  this  volume  seeks  to  pop- 
ularize the  discussion  of  the  conclusions 
drawn  by  some  aggressive  scholars 
from  the  theory  of  evolution  and  from 
the  methods  in  Higher  Criticism.  It  is 
a  stalwart  orthodox  defense.  Says  the 
Interior f  Chicago,  **The  author  writes 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject 
yet  made,  and  his  views  are  skilfully 
12mo,  cloth,  218  pp.,  $1.00;  post-free. 


THE 
KEY  TO  THE  GOSPELS 

OR 

WHY  FOUR  GOSPELS? 


By  D.  5.  GREGORY,  D.D. 


Many  reasons,  many  fanciful,  or  cu- 
rious as  well  as  serious,  have  been 
given  for  the  existence  of  four  Gos- 
pels, instead  of  more  or  less,  and 
many  explanations  of  the  apparent 
differences  and  discrepancies  have 
been  offered.  The  aim  of  this  work 
is  to  show  the  historic  orlglii  and 
design  of  the  Gospels,  and  to  show 
that  this  furnishes  the  key  to  their 
correct  and  full  understanding.  Dr. 
J.  G.  Butler,  the  great  author,  who  is  certainly  an  expert  and  most  competent 
judge  in  this  line,  says :  ''  It  is  a  master- work  upon  its  special  theme.  It  is  the 
only  complete  and  conclusive  exposition  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
the  Gospel  writings  and  their  writers.**    12mo,  848  pp.,  cloth,  $1.00;   post-free. 
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BEFORE  AN  AUDIENCE 


OR 


THE  USE  OF  THE  WILL 
IN  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

By   NATHAN   5HEPPARD 


<*  When  I  made  up  my  mind  to  devote 
ray  mind  and  body  to  public  speaking, 
I  was  told  by  my  tutors  that  I  would 
certainly  fail;  that  my  articulation 
was  a  failure,  and  it  was;  that  my 
voice  was  feeble,  and  it  was ;  that  my 
organs  of  speech  were  inadequate,  and 
they  were ;  and  that  if  I  would  screw 
up  my  little  mouth  it  could  be  put 
into  my  mother's  thimble,  and  it 
could.  Stinging  words  these  cer- 
tainly were,  and  cruel  ones.  I  shall  never  forget  them.  They  stung  me  into 
a  persistency  which  I  would  never  have  known  but  for  these  words."  This 
confession  is  found  in  the  author's  preface.  He  turned  his  will  to  the  task 
before  him.  The  results  were  surprising.  He  became  master  in  his  art  Of 
this  work  he  says,  <<My  subject  is  not  elocution,  or  emphasis,  or  dramatic 
reading,  or  gesticulation,  but  public  speaking.  My  object  is  not  to  lay  on 
rules  from  without,  but  to  awaken  the  will  and  the  Instincts  that  the  speaker 
finds  within.  I  would  have  him  know  what  he  is  about,  and  how  to  make 
the  most  of  himself  when  he  gets  upon  his  legs  before  an  audience.  I  do 
not  propose  to  teach  him  how  to  entertain  by  a  display  of  elocutionary 
recitations,  which  is  child's  play ;  but,  to  give  him  some  suggestions  that  may 
enable  him  to  reach,  and  move,  and  influence  men  by  means  of  sermon,  lecture, 
speech,  or  plea,  which  is  man's  work."  In  short,  "The  author,"  says  the 
New  York  Evangelist ^  **  knocks  to  flinders  the  theories  of  elocutionists,  and 
opposes  all  their  rules  with  one  simple  counsel :  '  Wake  up  your  will.'*'  Over  ten 
thousand  clergymen  have  the  book.    12mo,  doth,  152  pp.«  75  cents ;    post-free. 


HOMILETICS 


BY 


PROF.  JAMES  M.   HOPPIN 


This  is  strictly  a  standard  work  on 
Homiletics.  It  is  a  thoroughgoing 
work  by  a  truly  master  hand.  We 
know  no  better  way  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  quality  and  value  of  this  work 
than  by  quoting  what  such  an  authority 
as  the  New  York  Independent  has  to 
say :  "Dr.  Hoppin  was  a  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  Neander,  and  has  studied 
theology  at  Andover  and  Berlin.  His 
style  is  copious  without  being  verbose. 
It  is  graceful,  pure,  and  finished,  yet  free  enough  to  permit  him  to  interject 
his  opinions  now  and  then  with  refreshing  abruptness.  Every  kind  of 
sermon  is  described  and  analyzed.  The  principles  of  composition  and  rhetoric, 
as  applied  to  the  sermons,  are  laid  down  and  illustrated.  Even  the  all- 
important  topic  of  invention  is  discussed,  and  eveiy  possible  source  from 
which  aid  can  be  sought  to  develop  and  assist  the  preacher's  inventive 
ingenuity  is  opened  to  him.  As  to  pulpit  style,  no  one  has  written  more 
wisely  or  with  more  caustic  wit."    Large  8vo,  nearly  850  pp.,  cloth,  $8.00 ;  poet- free. 
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Studies  in  Young  Life 

A    SERIES    OF  WORD-PICTURES 
AND   PRACTICAL   PAPERS 


By  BISHOP  JOHN  H.  VINCENT 


'*It  is  a  mistake  to  leave  young 
people  to  the  play  and  power  of  cir- 
cumstances. They  should'  he  taught 
to  study,  grapple,  and  control  circum- 
stances. We  must  wait  for  years  to 
mature  and  experience  to  give  wis- 
dom ;  hut  we  are  to  wait  actively. 
We  must  assure  the  boy  that  he  is  free 
and  responsible ;  in  a  large  sense  the 
arbiter  of  his  own  destiny;  and  that  while  he  must  trust  in  Ood,  he  must 
put  God-trust  into  will-force.  Believing,  he  must  be  and  do."  This  is  the  basic 
idea  of  this  book,  in  the  language  of  the  Bishop  himself.  **Here  are  some 
pictures  of  young  life;  pictures  aiming  to  portray  the  follies,  errors,  and  sins 
to  which  young  people  are  exposed."  The  series  begins  with  "Montgomery,  the 
Spendthrift,"  and  closes  *' About  Strikes" — 41  sketches  in  all — each  teeming  with 
suggestive  thought  for  the  sermon  writer.    12mo,  cloth,  254  pp.,  $1.00;  post-free. 


YOUNG    PEOPLE'S 

PRAYER  MEETINGS 


HOW  TO  CONDUCT  THEM 


By   REV.  FRANCIS  E.   CLARK 


This  book  is  in  response  to  urgent  de- 
mands by  pastors  and  others  for  a 
practical  treatise  on  young  people's 
prayer-meeting^.  The  author  says : 
''These  chapters  are  less  a  discussion 
of  a  theory  than  the  outgrowth  of 
experience  and  personal  effort.  The 
plans  suggested  are  plans  that  have 
'worked.'"  And  well  can  he  say  so, 
when  the  result  of  his  labors  have  developed  that  phenomenal  organization  known 
as  the  Christian  Endeavor  societies  almost  everywhere.  Not  one  word  farther 
is  needed  to  commend  this  book.    Large  13mo,  cloth,  177  pp.,  75  cents  ;  post-free. 


HINTS  ON 


EARLY  EDUCATION 


NURSERY  DISCIPLINE 

Prefatory  Note  by  REV.  JOHN   HALL,  D.D. 


"We  have  much  proverbial  wisdom 
concerning  the  training  of  the  chil- 
dren, but,  unhappily,  what  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  in  theory  is  often  for- 
gotten in  practise,  and  when  there  is 
distinct  recollection  of  the  duty,  *how 
to  perform '  it  is  sometimes  unknown. 
...  The  gentle  wisdom,  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  loyalty  to  'Our 
Father  in  Heaven,*  which  the  writer — unknown  to  me— displays,  commend  the  book 
as  well  worth  putting  within  reach  of  American  parents."  Thus  writes  Dr.  John  Hall 
concerning  this  remarkable  book.  So  profoundly  impressed  was  the  Chicago  Journal 
that  it  was  constrained  to  say,  "It  should  be  compulsory  upon  every  young  mother 
in  the  land  to  study  this  book.  We  can  not  speak  too  strongly  in  praise.  '*  Verily  every 
pastor  should  learn  what  this  little  book  is  and  see  to  it,  as  a  help  in  his  great  work, 
that  a  copy  goes  into  every  family  of  his  parish.    Price,  in  cloth,  60  cents;  post-free. 
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Hanaal  of  ReTivals 


BY 


REV.  G.  W.  HERVEY.  M.A. 


In  this  volume  Mr.  Hervey  has  at- 
tempted to  accomplish  two  new  and 
important  objects.  One  is  to  embody 
the  many  practical  suggestions  which 
have  occurred  to  him  in  the  study  of 
the  literature  of  revivals.  The  other 
object  is  to  give  an  extensive  variety 
of  revival,  themes,  outlines,  and  texts,  and  so  to  illustrate,  by  the  example  of 
the  most  successful  evangelists,  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  the  best  revival 
sermons.  The  mere  homileticcd  part  is  intended  to  fill  a  vacancy.  No  one  of  the 
many  collections  for  sermons  with  themes  was  made  with  special  reference  to  the 
exigencies  of  pastors  in  times  of  revivals.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  these  de- 
mands— often  as  unexpected  as  they  are  exacting — that  the  examples  in  this  volume 
have  been  prepared.  The  New  York  Christian  at  Work  says :  "It  is  evidently  the 
result  of  wide  observation.  The  importance  of  revivals ;  their  relations  to  other 
ohurch  work,  is  clearly  and  forcibly  presented."  12mo,  860  pp.,  cloth,  $1.25;  post-free. 


1 


What  Onr  Girls  Ongbt 
to  Knof 

By    DR.    MARY   J.    STUDLEY. 


"As  vigorous  health,  and  its  accom- 
panying high  spirits,  are  larfi:er  ele- 
ments of  happiness  than  any  other 
things  whatever,  the  teaching  how  to 
maintain  them  is  a  teaching  that  yields 
to  no  other  whatever.'*  Thus  wrote 
'  Herbert  Spencer.  What  he  said  is  the 
key  to  Dr.  Mary  J.  Studley's  work.  Her  love  for  the  young  was  great,  and 
she  had  a  strong  desire  to  contribute  all  in  her  power  to  the  mental  and 
physical  development  of  her  own  sex.  She  was  both  a  physician  and  a  teacher. 
Her  book  is  "written,"  says  the  New  York  World,  "in  a  clear  and  chaste  style, 
and  the  book  is  one  which  every  sensible  mother  will  wish  to  place  in  her 
daughter's  hands.'*  Every  pastor  should  familiarize  himself  with  the  book  so  he 
■can  justly  recommend  it  to  his  people.    12mo,  cloth,  275  pp.,  fl.OO;  post-free. 


EMERGENCY  NOTES 


BY 


DR.  OLENTWORTH   R.  BUTLER,  A.M. 


Accidents  will  happen  just  at  the 
most  unexi)ected  moment.  Emergen- 
cies in  sudden  illness  will  arise  at 
the  most  inconvenient  time.  What 
to  do  in  such  cases  until  the  doctor 
comes  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
Life  often  can  be  saved  or  serious 
<X)n8equences  avoided  if  every  one  is  posted  and  always  has  this  little  book 
where  he  can  lay  hands  on  it.  It  gives  elementary  descriptions  of  the  body 
and  its  functions,  followed  by  rules  and  methods  to  be  applied  in  such  cases  as 
bleeding,  flesh-wounds,  poisonous  bites,  fractures,  and  sprains;  bums,  scalds,  and 
frostbites ;  drowning  and  suffocation ;  f orei^  bodies  in  the  throat,  nose,  or  eyes ; 
<X)nvulsions  and  croup ;  unconsciousness  and  swoon ;  poisoning  from  acids,  alkalies, 
arsenic,  iodine,  lead,  mercury,  opium,  phosphorus,  etc.  It  also  tells  how  to  prepare 
bandages  and  transport  the  sick  and  injured.  It  has  18  original,  practical  illus- 
trations,  over   300   subject    references.      12mo,  cloth,  all  for  50  cents;    post-free. 
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Dr.  Deems  correctly  observes  that  "  if 
it  were  kn9wn  that  all  who  rightly 
regarded  the  things  of  Christianity, 
that  all  who  name  the  name  of  Christ 
had  His  love  constantly  shed  abroad  in 
their  hearts,  perhaps  speakers  and 
writers  would  cease  to  present  this 
subject  in  the  light  of  duty,  and  would, 
instead,  unite  with  all  Christian  pa- 
rents, in  rejoicing  in  the  great  privilege  which  the  Head  of  the  Church 
has  granted  to  us  and  to  our  children."  With  this  as  the  key-note  the  Doctor  makes 
an  appeal  for  family  worship  so  convincing,  that,  says  Bishop  McTyerie,  <* there  will 
hardly  be  any  need  of  preaching  on  family  prayers  where  this  book  circulates.'* 
Every  minister  is  interested  in  its  introduction  among  his  people.  It  is  especially  free 
from  any  denominational  bias.    Fourth  edition.    12mo,  cloth,  381  pp.,  75c ;  post-free. 


THE     HOME    ALTAR 

FAMILY  WORSHIP 


By  CHAS.   F.  DEEflS,  LL.D. 


The  Pulpit  and  Grave 

A  VOLUME  OF  FUNERAL 
SERMONS 

By    E.   J.    WHEELER,    A.H. 


In  no  department  of  his  work  is  the 
minister  of  the  Gospel  called  upon  to 
perform  duties  moire  onerous,  to  meet 
claims  more  exacting,  than  in  the 
conducting  of  funeral  services.  The 
responsibilities  of  his  position  are  at 
such  a  time  so  awful  that  no  minister 
who  appreciates  them  can  feel  other 
than  a  sense  of  insufficiency,  and  an  in- 
stinctive jshrinking  which  no  length  of  experience  can  entirely  remove.  Upon 
youDg  ministers  these  duties  and  responsibilities  rest  at  times  with  an  almost  crush- 
ing weight.  With  such  thoughts  in  mind  the  author  has  prepared  a  volume  that  will  be 
a  positive  help  to  every  minister.  As  editor  he  "  has  shown,*'  says  the  Cincinnati 
Herald  and  Presbyter,  *'rare  taste  and  good  judgement  in  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  matter  contained  in  this  volume."    Octavo,  865  pp.,  cloth,  $1.50 ;  post-free. 


NUHBER  ONE 

AND  HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE 
OF  HIM 

By  JOS.  J.  POPE,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A. 


"  Altho  it  is  proverbially  acknowledged 
that  self-preservation  is  the  first  law 
of  nature,  practically  that  law  is  but 
little  understood  or  heeded.  .  .  .  My 
desire,  in  the  following  'Talks'  is  to 
speak  plainly.  .  .  .  more  particularly  in 
matters  affecting  every -day  personal 
life.''  Thus  began  the  author.  How 
well  he  hath  done  his  task  is  shown  by 
The  Chicago  Interior :  **  This  series  of  talks  on  the  art  of  preserving  the  health 
is  marked  by  sterling  common-sense  and  a  mastery  of  sanitary  science.  Such  subjects 
as  diet,  dress,  ventilation,  exercise,  are  handled  in  a  manner  at  once  pleasing  and  full 
of  instruction  that  is  vitally  important.  A  wide  circulation  of  this  little  book  is 
bound  to  insure  four  things:  better  bodies,  better  dispositions,  better  minds,  and 
give  inspiration  for  a  clear  conscience."    ISmo,  cloth,  160  pp.,  75  cents;  post-free. 
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DIVINE 


ROD  AND  STAFF 

IK  THE 

VALLEY  AND  SHADOW 
OF  DEATH 

By    REV.   J.   N.    ANSPACH,  A.M. 


To  iadividuals  in  a  condition  to  enjoy 
life,  knowledge  of  the  near  approach  of 
death  occasions  sorrow.  Multitudes 
die  without  any  special  waminfT,  bat 
multitudes  of  others  -  come  to  their 
death  gradually  and  consciously.  ''My 
career  may  be  slowly,  yet  surely,  draw- 
ing to  a  close,'*  may  be  heard  of  thou- 
sands every  day  in  hospitals  and  in  sick 
chambers.  The  sympathies  of  the 
healthy  are  with  such  persons.  Well 
or  sick  ourselves,  in  need  of  reconciliation  to  the  somber  event  whenever  it  may 
befall,  the  inclination  possesses  us  to  aid  others,  ailing  unto  death,  to  be  submissive 
and  strong.  Thoughts' which  relieve  death  of  gloom  and  dread,  occasion  cheerful- 
ness under  and  induce  readiness  to  it,  ought  to  mitigate  the  sorrow  of  those 
suffering  the  pangs  of  bereavement  This  is  a  work  of  consolation  and  the  book, 
says  the  New  York  Church  Review,  is  ''eminently  suitable  as  a  gift  to  all  who 
mourn  and    can   not   be  confronted."    13mo,   cloth,  281  pages,  $1.00 ;   post-free. 


Tbe  Burial  of  the  Dead 


REV.  GEO.  AND  SAH'L  W.  DUFFIELD 


This  little  book  grows  out  of  the 
experience  of  four  generations,  being 
the  same  as  a  pastorate  of  over  four 
score  years.  The  aim  has  'been  to 
supply  a  practical  want  in  a  practical 
way.  It  is  a  convenient  volume  for  the  pocket.  The  services  can  be  easily 
read  in  a  darkened  room.  The  topics  and  text  may  be  an  instant  help  in  any 
emergency  ;  and  the  discussion  of  the  important  themes  which  has  product 
the  book  will  lead  to  hopefulness  and  comfort  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.    12mo,   cloth,   167  pages,    75  cents;   or  in  limp  leather,  $1.00;  post-free. 


LEnERS  FROM  HELL 


Preface  by  GEO.  HAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 


This  marvelous  book  is  a  translation 
from  the  Danish.  It  is  orthodox  in 
its  views.  It  has  passed  through  more 
than  twenty  editions.  Dr.  MacDonald 
says:  "Its  mission  is  not  to  answer 
any  question  of  the  intellect  to  please  the  fancy,  or  content  the  artistic  faculty,  but 
to  make  righteous  use  of  the  element  of  horror ;  and  in  this  the  book  is  unparal- 
leled." Zion' 8  Herald  sskyBi  "The  Hell  of  this  volume  is  terrible  enough  to  drive 
any  unforgiven  and  unsaved  man  to  the  Son  of  Man,  who  alone  can  take 
away    the    sins    of    the    world."      12mo,    cloth,    860    pages,    $1.00  ;    post-free. 


Letters  from  Heaven 


This    is     designed    as   a   companion 

volume    to    that    remarkable    book, 

"Letters  from  Hell."  "The  style," 
says  The  Scotsman,  "is  accomplished,  th^  pictures  are  beautifully  drawn,  and 
the  sympathy   is  generally   tender."     12mo,  cloth,  272  pages,  $1.00;  post-free. 
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ENGLISH  HYMNS 

THEIR   AUTHORS  AND 
HISTORY 

By  REV.  SAnUEL  W.  DUFFIELD 


Theodore  Cuyler  writes :  **  This  is  by 
far  the  most  complete,  accurate,  and 
thorough  work  of  its  kind  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic."  Over  fifteen 
hundred  hymns  are  cited  by  their  first 
lines  in  alphabetical  order.  Under 
each  is  given  a  brief  biographical  sketch 
of  the  author,  circumstances  attending 
its  composition,  and  incidents  in  con- 
nection with  its  use.  Exhaustive  indexes  to  authors,  to  first  lines,  and  to 
topics  are  appended.  To  Leaders  of  Praise-meetings,  Sunday-school  Teachers, 
Parents,  Pastors,  and  the  general  hymn-loving  public,  it  will  be  found  invaluable. 
The  selection  of  hymns  has  been  made  with  great  care,  and  only  well -authenticated 
incidents  are  given.  Without  question  it  is  the  standard  work  on  English  Hymns, 
and  the  universality  of  its  use  attests  all  claimed  for  it.  Jj&rge  8vo,  nearly 
700  pages.     A  Royal  Book,  well-bound  in   bottle-green  cloth,  $8.00;    post-free. 


Latin  Hpn  Writers 

AND  THEIR  HYMNS 

By     REV.     SAMUEL     W.     DUFFIELD 

EDITED   AND    C031PLETED 

By    R.    E.    THOnPSON,    D.D. 


This  is  a  companion  volume  to  '*  Eng- 
lish Hymns."    It  is  uniform  in  style 
and  type.    The  bulk  of  the  informa- 
tion gathered  in  its  pages  comes  from 
out   of   the  way   places,    and  brings 
together  the  cream  of  valuable  matter 
otherwise  widely   scattered   over  the 
broad  field   of    literature    in   several 
different  languages.     Says  the   New 
York  Independent :   "It  is   a  book    which   fills   a  gap  hitherto   yawning,  and 
lays   claim   to   literary   graces   that   were   absent    from    all   previous    volumes 
upon  hymnology.    Large  8vo,  over  520  pages,  bound  in  doth,  $8.00 ;  post-free. 


BIBLE  CYCLOPEDIA 

CRITICAL   AND    EX- 
POSITORY 

By    REV.    A.    R.    FAUSSET,    A.M. 


*'  My  aim  here  has  been  to  put  within 
the  reach  of  all  Bible  Students,  learned 
and  unlearned  alike,  the  fruits  of 
modern  criticism  and  research,  and 
at  the  same  time  set  forth  briefly 
and  suggestively  those  doctrinal  and 
experimental  truths  which  the  written 
word  itself  contains."  This  is  what 
the  author  says  in  his  preface.  The 
result  is  that  here  we  have  a  gn^'eat  volume  that  contains  an  equivalent 
of  over  two  thousand  and  three  hundred  regular  duodecimo  pages,  with  more 
than  six  hundred  wood-cuts  as  illustrations.  This  work  is  '*a  storehouse,"  says 
the  Epxecopal  Register,  "for  those  who  teach  and  those  who  would  be  taught  in 
Biblical  matters."  And,  says  the  Lutheran  and  Missionary ,  it  "more  nearly  realizes 
our  ideal  of  a  Bible  dictionary  for  all  classes  than  anything  that  has  ever  come 
under   our   observation."    Large  royal  octavo,  759  pages,  cloth,  f5.00 ;  post-free. 
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What  is   the   reasonable 
treatment  of 


Rose  Colds, 

Hav  Pi 


ay  17  ever 

and  similar  diseases  r  Why  dose  the  stomach  with  nauseous 
drugs  to  cure  the  respiratory  organs?  You  m^y palliate  the  pain 
this  way,  with  preparations  of  opium,  or  temporarily  stimulate 
yourself  with  tonics ;  but  for  a  permanent  cure,  try  nature  s  way. 

Booth^s  "Hyomei/' 
Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit,  $1.00 

the  Australian  "  Dry-Air "  treatment  of  ASTHMA,  HAY 
FEVER,  CATARRH,  BRONCHITIS,  CLERGYMAN'S 
SORE  THROAT,   HOARSENESS,  Etc. 

"CURES    BY    INHALATION." 


Mattlowbr  Cottage,  July  81, 1896. 
Mr.  R.  T.  Booth. 

Dear  Sir:— Enclosed  find  $1  for  two  extra  bot- 
tles of  HyomA.  I  am  entirely  cared  of  Hay 
Fever,  bat  I  do  not  like  to  be  witboat  your 
remedy.  Mrs.  R,  A.  Linen  doll, 

Kattskill  Bay,  Bast  Lake  George,  N.  T. 


Wbstfobd,  Mass.,  January  ao,  1896. 
Yoar  HyomA  cored  me  of  Hay  Fever  in  oii« 
week^s  dme.    I  consider  it  a  dn^  to  tell  others 
who  snlTer.    Wishing  HyomA  the  soccess  it  will 
surely  attain  when  people  know  its  merits. 

Very  respectfolly,  A.  Haxlzk. 

East  Boston,  Mass., 
R.  T.  Booth :—  34  Gladstone  St.,  Feb.  10,  1896. 

I  have  recommended  your  **  Inhaler  "  to  several  of  my  friends  who  have 
followed  my  advice  and  purchased  outfits.  I  gave  mine  to  a  prominent 
layman  in  my  church,  and  he  used  it  with  marked  results..  Personally,  I 
can  speak  unhesitatingly  of  the  benefit  I  got  from  even  a  moderate  use  of 
it.  I  have  been  troubled  with  catarrh  for  years,  so  badly  that  at  times  I 
have  lost  my  voice.  I  want  another  Outfit,  as  advertised  in  the  "  Homiletic 
Review."  Yours  sincerely, 

(Rev.)  J.  P.  CHADBOURNE,  Pastor  M.  E.  Church. 

Hyamet  is  a  purely  vegetable  antiseptio,  and  deBtroys  the  germs  which  cause 
disease  m  the  respiratory  organs.    The  air,  charged  with  Hyomeif  is  inhaled  at  the 
mouth,  and,  after  permeating  the  minutest  air-cells,  is  exhaled  through  the  nose.    It 
is  aromatic,  delightful  to  inhale,  and  gives  immediate  relief. 
#  Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit ^  Complete,  hy  Mail,  $1,00,  to  any  part  of  the 

^.  United  States ;  consisting  of  pocket  inhaler,  made  of  dedorized  hard  rubber  (beautifully 
Ig)  polished),  a  bottle  of  Hyoniei,  a  dropper,  and  full  directions  for  using.  If  vou  are 
^  stiU  skeptical,  send  your  address ;  my  pamphlet  shall  prove  that  Hyatnel  cures. 
A     Are  you  open  to  conviction  ? 

i  R.  T.  BOOTH,  23  East  20th  Street,  New  York. 
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REVIEW    SECTION. 

I.— NATURAL  FACTS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  BIBLICAL 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DELUGE. 

By  Sir  J.  William  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Montreal,  Canada, 
Late  Principal  and  Vice-Chancellor  op  McGill  University. 

(Second  Article.) 

We  have  seen  in  the  previous  article  that,  while  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  some  record  or  tradition  should  be  preserved  among  men 
as  to  a  catastrophe  so  terrible  and  extensive  as  the  great  subsidence 
which  terminated  the  earlier  human  period,  such  records  or  reminis- 
cences might  remain  in  different  forms  among  peoples  in  different 
stages  of  culture.  They  might  even  have  to  be  trusted  to  the  dangers 
of  oral  transmission  until  post-diluvian  men  had  acquired  means  to 
record  them  more  permanently. 

Unwritten  traditions  have  been  said  to  be  as  perishable  as  footprints 
on  the  sand;  but  geologists  know  that  footprints,  when  covered  up  and 
preserved  in  layers  of  rock,  may  endure  forever.  So  it  is  with  tradi- 
tions. Perishable  in  themselves,  they  may,  so  to  speak,  be  fossilized 
in  the  form  of  folk-lore  stories  or  rimes,  or  may  be  so  connected  with 
permanent  local  fact«  or  features  as  to  become  very  permanent.  But 
even  illiterate  tribes  of  men  have  known  how  to  preserve  history  by 
knotted  cords,  like  those  of  Peru,  or  by  wampum  belts,  like  those  of 
North  America,  or  by  rude  pictographs  representing  remarkable  events. 
One  of  the  latter,  found  in  a  Paleoanthropic  cavern  in  France,  may 
actually  record  the  approach  of  an  inundation,  for  it  represents  a  man 
carrying  a  burden  on  his  shoulder  and  retreating  from  the  water  in 
which  swims  a  great  fish,  while  in  front  are  the  heads  of  wild  horses 
which  may  have  escaped  in  advance  of  him.* 

Archeological  investigation  has  now,  however,  actually  traced  back 
the  art  of  writing  in  the  forms  of  the  arrow-headed  syllabury  of  Chaldea 

*  Chrigty  and  Lartet— **  ReliquUB  AguftanioKy^  and  reproduced  \n  tbe  author's  work, 
-Fossil  Men." 
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and  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  to  a  time  very  near  to  that  of  the 
deluge,  and  we  know  that  the  earliest  post-diluvian  colonists  of 
Europe  erected  megalithic  monuments  on  which  they  engraved  mark- 
ings mysterious  to  us,  but,  x>^rhaps  to  them,  significant  of  great  events 
in  their  history.  To  us  the  most  important  of  these  records  of  the 
deluge,  iQ  addition  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  are  preserved  in  the 
tablets  of  baked  clay  which  have  been  disinterred  from  the  libraiy  of 
Assurbanipal,  King  of  Nineveh,  the  grandson  of  the  biblical  Senna- 
cherib. This  enlightened  monarch,  living  at  a  time  when  the  Assyrian 
Empire  had  attained  its  highest  degree  of  prosperity,  between  600 
and  700  b.o.,  conceived  the  idea  of  collecting  the  earliest  Babylonian 
records,  for  his  own  gratification  and  for  the  instruction  of  his  people. 
He  caused  copies  of  the  oldest  documents  preserved  in  the  Chaldean 
temples  to  be  engraved  on  tablets  of  fine  clay,  afterward  baked  into 
tiles,  and  thus  preserved  for  all  time.  These  precious  documents, 
some  of  them  probably  of  great  antiquity  in  his  own  time,  he  caused 
to  be  stored  in  the  record-chamber  of  his  palace,  and  such  of  them  as 
have  been  collected  now  enrich  the  museums  of  European  capitals. 

One  series  of  these  tablets  relates  the  history  of  a  great  Chaldean 
hero,  Isdubar  or  Gilgames,  lord  of  the  city  Erech,*  a  mighty  hunter 
and  warrior,  and  apparently  identical  with  the  biblical  Nimrod.  His 
story,  read  into  modem  language,  seems  to  indicate  that  he  became  an 
innovator  in  religious  matters.  He  neglected  the  time-honored  worship 
of  Istar  or  Astarte,  the  mother  of  men,  symbolized  by  the  moon  and 
the  planet  Venus,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  shaman  or  prophet 
named  Heabani,  who  appears  in  sculptures  in  the  guise  of  an  American 
medicine-man,  clad  in  a  bull's  skin  and  with  horns  on  his  head,  to  have 
gone  over  to  the  worship  of  other  gods.  Istar  resents  this  secession 
from  her  service,  and  visits  him  with  a  noisome  disease,  uid  he  is 
advised  that  if  he  will  consult  a  certain  Hasisadra  or  Um-Nepisthim, 
who  enjoys  an  immortal  life  and  resides  in  an  island  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  he  will  be  healed.  He  makes  the  pil- 
grimage, meeting  with  many  adventures,  and  on  visiting  the  immortal 
sage  is  not  only  relieved  of  his  malady,  but,  as  Hasisadra  is  the  Chal- 
dean Noah,  called  Xisuthrus  by  the  Greeks,  the  story  of  the  deluge  is 
related  to  the  hero  and  is  incorporated  in  the  poem,  of  which  it  now 
constitutes  by  much  the  most  interesting  portion.  It  was  first  trans- 
lated by  the  late  George  Smith  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  other 
translations  have  been  made  by  several  German  and  English  scholars — 
the  latest  being  that  of  Mr.  Pinches  of  the  British  Museum,  f  In  its 
more  essential  features  it  corresponds  closely  with  the  account  in 
Genesis,  but  recognizes  a  number  of  gods  at  variance  with  one  another, 
and  embellishes  the  story  with  many  fanciful  features.     It  makes  the 

*  One  of  the  towns  said  In  Genesis  to  have  belonged  to  NImrod— "Babel,  Brech,  Aocad, 
and  Oalneh." 

t  Pinches'  translation  is  Riven  In  the  well-known  ** International  Teachers*  Bible,"  pab- 
ifthed  by  Messrs.  Collins;  Bible  Readers*  Manual,  p.  19. 
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ark^a  ship^  and  furnishes  it  with  a  pilot,  and  it  gives  a  local  coloring 
by  making  Hasisadra  a  citizen  of  Sipparu  in  Babylonia,  and  by  making 
the  ark  ground  on  the  mountain  of  Kisr,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
hills  east  of  the  lower  Tigris.  It  also  reduces  the  duration  of  the  flood 
to  seven  days.  It  may  thus  be  characterized  as  an  imaginative,  poetical 
production,  founded  on  fact  but  embellished  with  many  fanciful  acces- 
sories, and  especially  with  a  multitude  of  contending  divinities, 
reminding  one  of  the  Olympian  gods  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  These 
properties  of  the  Babylonian  epic  of  the  deluge  will  be  at  once  apparent 
to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult  Mr.  Finches'  transla- 
tion. It  is  the  best  account  that  we  have  outside  of  Genesis,  and 
though  the  extant  copies  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Hebrew  kings,  the 
originals  were  probably  much  older  than  the  time  of  Moses.  Never- 
theless its  characters  stamp  it  as  a  less  primitive  history  than  that 
accessible  to  the  authcnr  of  Genesis,  and  tiiere  is  thus  no  probability 
whatever  in  the  assumption  of  some  writers  that  the  latter  was  indebted 
for  his  facts  to  the  Babylonian  poem.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  current  histories  of  England  and  Scotland  have  been 
derived  from  Scotf  s  novels. 

Before  entering  on  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  history  of  the  deluge,  it 
is  necessary  to  carry  ourselves  back  in  imagination  to  the  conditions, 
physical  and  anthropological,  of  the  antediluvian  world.  In  reference 
to  physical  nature,  we  have  already  seen  that  this  age  was  a ''  con- 
tinental period,"  in  which  the  land  of  the  northern  hemisphere  at 
least,  had  attained  to  its  maximum  extension.  There  were  then  exten- 
sive plains  around  the  Mediterranean  which  are  now  submerged.  The 
Euphratean  plain  was  higher,  drier,  and  more  wooded  than  at  present, 
and  probably  extended  over  the  shallower  parts  of  the  Persian  Gulf.* 
In  the  west  there  was  a  border  of  land  now  under  the  Atlantic,  girdling 
the  coasts  of  Spain  and  France,  and  connecting  England  with  the 
mainland  and  Europe.  The  climate  was  warm  and  dry  in  the  lower 
latitudes,  and  any  agriculture  of  the  period  was  probably  carried  on  in 
irrigated  alluvial  plains,  while  there  were  vast  steppes  and  forest-clad 
districts  inviting  to  a  nomadic  and  hunting  life.  There  was  also  a 
much  greater  number  and  variety  of  wild  animals  than  after  the  deluge. 
It  is  likely,  however,  that  for  some  time  before  the  diluvial  submer- 
gence, subsidence  of  a  gradual  nature  was  in  progress.  The  lower 
lands  were  becoming  swampy  and  finally  sinking  under  the  sea,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  summers  were  more  wet  and  cold,  so  that  the  con- 
ditions of  life  for  simple  people  with  few  arts  were  becoming  more 
unfavorable,    more  especially   in  the   north.      These  changes  were 

*  According  to  the  British  Admiralty  charts,  the  Fersian  Gulf  is  very  shallow  with  in- 
dications of  a  slight  depression  along  the  centre.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  in  the  early 
human  or  antedJluyian  period  it  was  a  broad  valley  with  the  continuation  of  the  present 
Ghat-al-Arab  ninningthrough  it,  and  on  its  banks  forests  of  date  palms  and  other  fruit-bear- 
ing trees.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  geographical  condition  before  the  mind  of  the  writer 
of  the  description  of  Eden  in  Genesis,  tho  this  condition  had  disappeared,  and  was  not  re- 
stored after  the  deluge. 
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probably  in  progress  within  the  ken  of  the  patriarchal  narrator  in 
Genesis,  at  least  during  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  grace 
allowed  before  the  catastrophe.*  The  geological  evidence  for  all  this 
has  been  already  referred  to,  but  we  must  endeavor  to  realize  the  fact 
that  the  geographical  and  climatic  conditions  of  the  present  day  and 
of  the  early  post-diluvian  time  are  very  different.  In  regard  to  the 
Euphratean  region,  to  which  the  narrative  in  Genesis  chiefly  relates, 
the  survivors  of  the  deluge  must  have  found  the  site  of  the  Edenic 
garden  either  submerged  or  converted  into  a  swampy  flat,  even  now 
only  partially  reclaimed  by  silting  up  and  by  artificial  embankment. 
Neglect  of  this  fact  has  led  to  geographical  mistakes  as  to  the  site  of 
Eden.  For  tho  the  writer  of  the  description  of  the  "  Garden"  lived 
in  post-diluvian  times,  he  was  aware  of  these  differences,  t 

In  discussing  the  human  conditions  of  the  antediluvian  age,  we  must 
beware  of  the  too  common  error  of  importing  into  them  ideas  belonging 
to  later  times,  and  must  note  with  care  the  few  graphic  touches  of  the 
author  of  Genesis.  The  keynote  to  the  whole  antediluvian  history  is 
found  in  the  terrible  tragedy  of  the  death  of  Abel,  and  in  the  conse- 
quent division  of  mankind  into  two  distinct  tribes  separate  from 
each  other,  and  following  quite  different  lines  of  development.  In 
heathen  myths  this  is  the  story  of  Adar  and  Tammuz  and  of  Typhon 
and  Osiris,  but  in  Genesis  it  is  a  sad  tale  of  murder  and  estrangement 
in  the  primitive  family,  leading,  however,  to  far-reaching  historical 
consequences,  more  especially  in  relation  to  the  early  separation  and 
later  intermixture  of  the  two  tribes  of  men,  with  the  natural  physical 
and  moral  results  of  such  mixture. 

Who  then  were  the  "Sons  of  God"  and  the  "Daughters  of  Men," 
(or  of  the  Adam),  whose  intermarriages  are  connected  with  the  moral 
decadence  of  the  antediluvians?  Of  the  conjectures  which  have  been 
hazarded  on  this  subject,  two  only  appear  to  deserve  notice.  The  first 
is  that  "  inf ranatural"  view,  as  it  may  be  called,  which  regards  the 
Sons  of  God  as  angelic  beings  fallen  from  their  high  estate  and  uniting 
themselves  to  human  maidens.  This  idea,  however  it  may  be 
paralleled  with  ancient  superstitions,  is  at  once  unnatural  and  out  of 
harmony  with  any  subsequent  doctrine  of  the  Bible  respecting  angels, 
whether  holy  or  fallen,  and  especially  with  Christ's  statement  that 
angels  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  t  It  seems  at  present 
generally  abandoned,  except  by  those  who  hold  the  early  chapters  of 
Genesis  as  mythical  or  allegorical,  and  can  thus  regard  this  incident  as 
analogous  to  the  amours  of  the  Olympian  gods  and  similar  heathen 
stories.     The  second  is  the  interpretation,  favored  by  more  conserva- 

♦Gen.  Yi  a  Theymayalsobereferred  to  In  the  words  attributed  to  the  SethlteLamech 
in  Gen.  v.  89.  Tho  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  yeara  undoahtedly  refctfa  to  a  delay 
of  execution  to  that  extent. 

t  See  for  a  discussion  of  this,  »•  Modem  Scienoe  In  Bible  Lands,"  by  the  author. 

t  Mark  xii.  96;  Matt.  xxil.  80.  See  also  Gree^'3  "Unity  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,*'  p.  51 
ct  weq. 
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tive  expositors^  that  we  are  to  regard  the  Sods  of  God  as  the  Sethites 
and  that  they  entered  into  alliances  with  Cainite  women,  similar  to 
those  of  the  Israelites  in  later  times  with  the  heathen  women  of  Canaan. 
This  seems  a  reasonable  explanation,  tho  it  scarcely  accounts  for 
the  designations  given  to  the  two  parties,  nor  to  the  terms  employed 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  marriages.  Viewing  the  matter  from  the 
religious  standpoint  of  Oenesis  and  the  analogy  of  simple  and  rude 
peoples,  I  have  for  some  time  been  inclined  to  believe,  and  have  sug- 
gested in  popular  books,  that  the  Beni  ha  Elohim  are  in  reality  the 
Gainites  and  the  Daughters  of  Adam  Sethite  women.  At  first  sight 
this  may  seem  unlikely,  but  it  gains  on  investigation,  and  throws  great 
light  on  the  use  of  the  terms  Elohim  and  Jahveh  in  Grenesis.  It  also 
brings  the  Genesis  story  into  remarkable  accordance  with  what  we 
know  of  the  remains  of  Paleoanthropic  man,  and  especially  of  the  two 
races  and  the  probably  half-blood  giants  of  the  caves  and  gravels. 

Let  us  then  test  this  hypothesis  by  the  terms  of  the  record,  keeping 
in  view  the  fact  that  we  have  to  do  in  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis 
with  a  very  primitive  state  of  society,  in  which  that  primeval  law  of 
marriage,  stated  in  Genesis  ii.  24  and  quoted  by  Christ  in  His  discus- 
sion about  divorce,  that  a  man  should  leave  his  father  and  mother  and 
cleave  to  his  wife,  had  been  in'  force,  so  that  the  social  system  was 
based  on  what  has  been  called  ''Matriarchy."  Let  us  also  note  that 
Cain  and  his  family  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  original  tribe  and 
had  migrated  to  some  distance,  where  they  developed  a  distinct  civil- 
ization, and  probably  also  distinct  religious  ideas;  and  that  the  inter- 
mixture toward  the  end  of  the  antediluvian  age  was  that  of  tribes  long 
separated  and  breeding  in  and  in.  Further,  that  the  wives  are  said  to 
have  been  " taken, '^  probably  by  forcible  capture,*  and  introduced  to 
the  tribe  of  the  husband  contrary  to  the  primitive  marriage  law.  The 
song  of  the  Cainite  Lamech,  introduced  at  the  close  of  the  genealogy 
of  that  tribe  in  chapter  iv.,  in  all  likelihood  has  reference  to  this  and 
explains  it.  Lamech  has  **  taken"  two  wives,  probably  Sethite  women, 
and  in  their  capture  he  has  been  woimded,  while  he  has  slain  one  of 
their  relatives.  He  fears  blood-revenge,  and  possibly  that  his  wives 
may  betray  him  to  the  men  of  their  tribe.  Therefore  he  impresses 
upon  them  the  idea  that  his  crime,  if  a  crime  at  all,  is  less  heinous  than 
that  of  Cain,  is  in  short  homicide  in  self-defense,  not  wilful  murder. 
While  referring  to  this,  we  may  note  that  the  sons  of  Lamech  are  nota- 
ble examples  of  the  "  men  of  renown"  who  resulted  from  the  greater 
physical  and  mental  vigor  arising  from  the  mixed  marriages. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  question  why  such  a  title  as  Sons  of  God 
should  be  applied  to  the  tribe  of  Cain,  we  find  that  in  the  offerings  of 
the  two  brothers,  while  both  are  said  to  have  been  made  to  Jahveh, 
Cain's  was  really  made  to  €k)d  in  the  character  of  Elohim,  the  €k)d  of 

*  At  used  In  Qenesifl  the  exprnssion  is  not  equlyaleot  to  that  In  later  times,  for  the  men 
taking  whom  they  would  impliee  a  distinct  breach  of  the  inrimitiTe  law  of  marriage. 
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nature^  rather  than  in  that  of  Jahveh  or  Bedeemer.  The  talk  or  alter- 
cation with  Abel,  which  resulted  in  the  murder,  may  have  referred  to 
this  distinction.  After  the  murder  Gain  is  banished  from  the  familj, 
and  is  said  to  have  gone  out  from  the  "  face  of  Jahveh, "  which  imparts 
much  more  than  a  mere  change  of  place,  or  exclusion  from  any  local 
sanctuary,  if  such  existed.  He  seems  to  have  ceased  to  be  a  follower 
of  Jahveh,  and  if  he  had  any  remaining  form  of  religion  it  must  have 
been  a  nature-worship  of  Elohim  as  Creator.  He  and  his  children, 
therefore,  having  ceased  to  be  children  of  Adam  in  the  spiritual, 
religious,  and  social  life,  would  become  merely  Sons  of  Elohim,  and,  in 
accordance  with  this,  might  pay  no  regard  to  the  promise  of  redemp- 
tion but  occupy  themselves  wholly  with  the  materialistic  effort  to 
better  their  earthly  conditions.  Bishop  Heber,  in  his  fragmentaiy 
poem  on  "  The  World  before  the  Flood,"  represents  the  Cainite  Jared 
or  Irad  as  saying  that  they  had  served  nature-gods — 
**"  Since  first  Jehovah  scorned  such  sacrifice. 

With  frankincense  and  flowers  and  oil  and  com, 

Our  bloodless  sacrifice.  ** 

Such  worship,  however  beautiful  in  appearance,  was  not  unlikely  to 
degenerate  into  a  base  sensualism  This  accords  with  the  fact  that 
while  they  seem  to  have  been  distinguished  as  inventors  and  cultivators 
of  material  advantages,  they  also  sent  forth  nomadic  hordes  of  hunters 
and  barbarians,  and  were  the  first  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  war  and 
destruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Sethites,  tho  their  religious  life  is  con- 
nected with  the  invoking  or  calling  on  Jahveh,*  could  not  be  called  the 
"children  of  Jahveh,"  since  God  in  that  respect  was  not  the  Father  of 
men  so  much  as  their  coming  Bedeemer;  but  they  could  properly  be 
called  "  children  of  Adam"  'par  excellence^  just  as  the  Israelites  at  a 
later  time  were  children  of  Abraham  in  a  different  sense  from  the 
Edomites  or  Ishmaelites.  It  accords  with  this  that  immediately  after 
the  mention  of  the  history  of  Cain  and  his  family  a  new  genealogy  is 
commenced^  repeating  the  creation  of  Adam,  ignoring  both  Cain  and 
Abel,  the  former  as  banished  and  disinherited,  the  latter  as  dead,  and 
introducing  Seth  as  the  only  son  of  Adam  and  legitimate  continuer  of 
his  family.  To  some  of  the  critics  this  is  merely  the  beginning  of  a 
new  and  contradictory  fragment;  but  it  is  in  reality  the  new  genealogy 
of  the  true  Sons  of  Adam.  The  two  genealogical  lists,  that  of  Cain 
and  Seth,  thus  both  lead  to  the  account  of  the  mixed  marriages  and 
their  consequences,  as  given  in  the  beginning  of  chapter  vi. ;  and  so 
soon  as  these  are  understood  with  their  terminations  in  the  two  Lamechs, 
one  speaking  of  the  institution  of  war  and  bloodshed  and  polygamy, 
the  other  of  the  removal  of  the  old  curse  on  the  ground  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  better  era,  we  can  at  once  solve  the  mystery  of  the  Sons 
of  Elohim  and  the  Daughters  of  Adam.     It  simply  means  that  the 

^QeoetliiT.  96. 
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Cainites^  physically  more  powerful  men,  and  furnished  by  their  metal- 
lurgic  discoveries  with  better  weapons,  carried  off  the  daughters  of  the 
Sethites  at  their  pleasure  to  be  their  wives;  and  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
"  half-bloods''  in  North  America,*  the  new  hybrid  race  springing  from 
these  marriages  excelled  either  of  the  original  races  in  stature  and 
vigor,  and  became  mighty  men  and  men  of  violence  and  lords  over 
|heir  fellows.  In  (jrenesis  the  word  NephUimy  elsewhere  applied  to 
the  stalwart  Anakim  of  Southern  Palestine,  designates  the  original 
aggressors,  t  &i^d  is  applied  also  to  their  sons,  who  are  besides  called 
"mighty  men''  {Gihborim)  and  "men  of  name"  or  renown.  The  fact 
that  the  moral  decadence  of  the  antediluvians  was  thus  based  on  a 
physical  cause  and  had  in  it  no  element  of  hope  for  a  spiritual  revival, 
is  the  justification  of  the  deluge,  as  well  as  an  essential  element  in  the 
history,  uniting  the  two  genealogies  of  Cain  and  of  Seth,  and  concen- 
trating the  whole  previous  history  on  the  great  catastrophe  which  closed 
the  antediluvian  age. 

With  the  aid  of  the  anthropological  and  geological  facts  and  infer- 
ences in  this  and  the  previous  article,  we  shall  be  enabled  without 
difficulty  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  clear  and  consistent  narra- 
tive of  the  survivors  of  the  deluge,  as  contained  in  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  chapters  of  Genesis. 


II.— HOW  FAB  AEE  MEN  EESPONStBLE  FOR  EER0R8 

OF  OPINION? 

By  Rkv  E.  F.    Bubb,    D.D.,    LL.D.,   Lyme,    Conn.,   Authob  of 
"EccB  CcBLUM,"  "Pater  Mundi,"  etc. 

I.  The  Negatiyb  Side. 

Sin  is  the  great  fact  of  human  society.  Hardly  inferior  to  it  in 
conspicuousness  is  error  of  opinion.  All  classes  of  men,  all  subjects  of 
thought,  and  all  ages  of  the  world  are  pervaded  by  false  opinions  to  an 
extent  which  our  faculties  must  accept  as  infinite. 

The  wisest  is  an  errorist.  In  the  course  of  his  life  he  has  found 
himself  in  a  multitude  of  mistakes  of  every  degree  of  importance, 
from  those  which  relate  to  the  weather  up  to  those  which  relate  to  the 
essence  of  religion.  Where  the  strong  have  stumbled  the  weak  have 
fallen.  Amusement  and  business,  politics  and  literature,  science  and 
religion — no  field  of  thought  but  is  crowded  with  mistakes.  Hardly 
an  opinion  but  has  been  controverted.  Hardly  a  topic  on  which  there 
are  not  as  many  different  views  as  there  are  different  men  surveying 
it;  for  probably  never  yet  did  a  moral  topic  appear  to  two  individuals 

*  statistics  of  the  resaltt  of  this  modem  intermixture  are  given  by  Dr.  Frans  Boas  in  The 
PtipuUxr  Science  Monthly,  October,  18M. 
tOreen,  '•Unitj  of  Genesis,"  loc.  cit 
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in  precisely  the  same  light.  This  diversity  of  view  means  intellectual 
error.  The  error  which  lies  about  us  in  huge  and  endless  profusion 
stretches  away  in  Alpine  ranges  to  the  ends  of  the  world  and  the 
beginning  of  mankind. 

An  evil  so  great  and  evident  has  naturally  attracted  much  attention 
from  thoughtful  men.  Various  inquiries  have  been  started  in  regard 
to  it.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  is  one  relating  to  the  degree 
of  responsibility  it  involves.  Some  deny  that  men  are  respcmsible  for 
any  of  their  errors  of  opinion.  They  claim  that  belief  is  under  the 
control  of  rigid  necessity — that  the  judgment  is  determined  by  a  law 
of  circumstances  as  inexorable  as  that  which  constrains  a  planet;  that 
believers  in  God  and  Jupiter,  in  Christ  and  Mohammed,  in  philosophies 
empiric  and  transcendental,  in  moral  distinctions  and  materialism,  are 
all,  in  respect  to  believing  otherwise,  equally  powerless  and  equally 
blameless.  Others  reject  these  notions  with  abhorrence.  In  their 
view  all  errors  involve  guilt.  No  exception  is  allowed.  From  religion 
down  to  the  smallest  matters  of  etiquette,  all  our  mistakes  must  be 
regarded  as  falling  within  the  scope  of  conscience  and  moral  govern- 
ment. And,  again,  both  these  views  are  extreme  in  the  estimation  of 
others,  who  maintain  that  we  are  responsible  for  all  religious  errors, 
or  at  least  all  religious  errors  of  the  higher  degrees  of  importance,  while 
in  inferior  matters  one  may  fall  into  mistake  without  blame. 

Which  of  these  views  is  the  correct  one?  If  neither  of  them  exact- 
ly represents  the  truth,  what  does  represent  it?  How  far  are  men 
responsible  for  errors  of  opinion? 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  I  offer  a  word  to  prevent 
misapprehension.  My  thought  is  that  if  men  were  morally  perfect 
from  the  outset  they  would  either  avoid  all  erroneous  opinions,  or 
would  escape  all  their  injurious  consequences.  If  God  did  not  secure 
their  fallible  natures  from  mistake  He  would  prevent  them  from  being 
injured  by  it.  This  much  I  suppose  to  be  implied  in  such  Scriptures 
as  these:  ''All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God;"  ''Because  thou  hast  made  the  Lord  thy  habitation  there  shall 
no  evil  befall  thee,  for  he  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee  or 
keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways."  Many  such  passages  would  seem  to  secure 
the  perfectly  righteous  from  all  such  mistakes  of  conduct,  and  hence 
of  opinion,  as  would  prove  injurious  to  them.  They  promise  nothiug 
more.  If  God  chooses  to  allow  the  mistake  and  prevent  its  injurious 
results,  He  does  not  break  His  promise. 

With  this  precautionary  statement,  I  proceed  to  inquire  how  far 
men  are  responsible  for  errors  of  opinion? 

A  general  and  useful  answer  is  this :  We  are  blameworthy  for  our 
mistakes  as  far  as  they  are  the  result  of  past  sin,  or  of  the  absence  of 
due  present  effort  to  prevent  them.  Am  I  asked  what  I  mean  by  due 
effort?  I  answer:  "Effort  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the 
subjects  to  be  investigated  relative  to  other  subjects  claiming  our  atten- 
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taon."  Duty  does  not  require  us  to  extend  the  entire  force  of  our  facul- 
ties and  opportunities  on  any  one  subject.  On  the  contrary^  it  forbids 
such  expenditure.  We  have  many  duties  to  perform^  and  many  impor- 
tant questions  to  examine.  And  our  limited  time  and  capacity  for 
effort  are  to  be  shared  among  these  according  to  their  relative  impor- 
tance. Now  the  sin  of  some  far-back  time  may  so  impair  our  faculties 
and  circumstances  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  our  best  efforts  of  to- 
day to  escape  a  given  error.  What  is  plainer  than  that  this  error  is 
criminal,  tho  our  present  effort  to  ascertain  the  truth  is  altogether 
unexceptionable?  Neglect  of  due  present  effort  to  ascertain  truth  may 
cause  error  tho  our  past  conduct  presents  no  obstacle.  What  is 
plainer  than  that  the  error  is  criminal  which  results  from  our  not  doing 
the  best  we  consistently  can  to  prevent  it?  Moreover,  what  is  plainer 
than  that  the  error  is  not  culpable  which  we  neither  can  avoid,  nor 
could  have  avoided  consistently  with  discharge  of  duty  in  other 
directions? 

This  general  answer  to  our  inquiry,  tho  useful,  is  too  vague  to 
be  entirely  satisfactory.  It  may  still  be  asked  how  far  error  of  opinion 
would  be  averted  were  men  from  the  outset  perfectly  what  they  ought 
to  be?  I  therefore  reply  again  in  several  particulars,  confining  my- 
self in  this  paper  rather  to  the  negative  aspect  of  the  subject. 

1.  We  are  not  blameworthy  for  all  errors  of  opinion. 

The  question  before  us  is  whether  a  man  who  has  always  been 
morally  perfect  would  be  free  from  all  mistakes.  Would  he  never 
form  a  false  judgment?  Would  he  never  mistake  a  path  in  a  journey? 
Would  he  never  misapprehend  the  meaning  of  a  speaker  or  author? 
Would  he  never  misjudge  the  motives,  character,  capacities  of  those 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact?  Would  he  never  miscalculate  in  the 
least  in  the  management  of  worldly  business?  Would  he  never  be 
accessible  in  any  degree  to  imposition  from  unscrupulous  men?  Would 
he  never  take  up  an  incorrect  view  in  philology,  metaphysics,  or  any 
other  subject  on  which  there  is  so  much  variety  of  opinion,  and  there- 
fore so  much  error? 

It  is  generally  believed,  and  I  suppose  correctly,  that  a  perfect  moral 
character  from  the  outset  would  not  exempt  a  person  from  absolutely 
aU  mistakes.  It  would,  no  doubt,  do  wonders  in  the  way  of  clearing 
up  our  views  of  things  and  promoting  just  judgments:  but  there  would 
still  remain  a  certain  residuum  of  mistake.  This  means  that  a  morally 
perfect  man  could  not  avoid  all  mistake  if  left  to  his  own  limited 
faculties;  and  that  Gk)d  could  not  be  counted  on  to  make  good  their 
deficiency. 

Let  us  first  conceive  of  such  a  man  left  entirely  to  his  own  natural 
powers.  In  that  case  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  his  limited 
nature  to  avoid  all  mistake.  Would  not  a  morally  perfect  man,  like 
all  others,  be  forced  to  judge  from  appearances  and  probabilities  within 
the  range  of  his  observation?     But  the  range  of  his  observation  would 
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be  limited.     In  virtue  of  his  iinite  faculty  he  would  have  a  finite  field 
of  view.     Facts  needed  to  avoid  wrong  decisions  would  sometimes  lie 
beyond  his  field  of  view  as  they  do  beyond  that  of  other  men.     To  the 
childy  or  to  the  adult  of  some  untaught  land,  the  apparent  unity  and 
fixity  of  yonder  star  which  nightly  draws  his  gaze  necessarily  seem 
real.     All  the  appearances  within  the  range  of  his  faculties  favor  the 
impression!     The  great  facts  which  prove  its  incorrectness  lie  beyond 
that  range.     It  is  only  the  cultivated  philosopher,  standing  on  the 
shoulders  of  many  generations,  or  some  pupil  of  his,  who  can  see  in 
that  twinkling  point  a  multiple  star,  wheeling  through  the  abyss  on 
elliptic  curves   whose  immensity  terrifies   the  imagination.      Such 
instances  lie  in  bulk  around  us,  and  in  hosts  above  us.     If,  then,  exist- 
ing men  often  err  from  ignorance  of  facts  which  lie  beyond  the  scope 
of  their  faculty,  and  even  the  wing  of  their  fancy,  and  if  a  morally 
perfect  man  would  be  liable  to  a  IDce  ignorance  because  having  like 
limitations,  then  it  follows  that  we  might  expect  to  find  mistakes  in 
one  who  has  always  been  morally  perfect.     Complete  goodness  would, 
doubtless,  give  our  intelligence  a  much  larger  orbit;  but  it  must  still 
leave  it  considerably  short  of  the  infinite,  or  even  the  angelic.     Limited 
faculties  must,  from  their  very  nature,  understand  many  things  super- 
ficially.    The  subjects  of  human  thought  are  of  all  degrees  of  difficulty, 
from  that  which  is  above  the  comprehension  of  an  angel  to  that  which 
is  level  with  the  capacity  of  a  child.     Hence  an  intelligence  with  given 
bounds  must  know  some  things  well,  others  poorly,  and  still  others  not 
at  all.     But  how  often  does  mere  superficiality  of  knowledge  show 
itself  a  fruitful  source  of  mistake!     A  very  large  fraction  of  the  errors 
of  the  world  may  readily  be  traced  to  this  source  alone.     To  see  some 
things  imperfectly  is,  sooner  or  later,  to  see  many  things  erroneously. 
Yonder  is  a  man  whose  feeble  powers  scarce  lift  him  above  idiocy. 
Yonder  is  a  child  whose  faculties  are  as  yet  unfledged.     Would  these 
be  infallible,  even  if  they  had  never  sinned?    Would  it  be  impracti- 
cable for  some  man  of  mature  and  subtle  genius  to  impose  on  their  weak 
intelligence  sophistry  for  sound  argument  and  glittering  falsehood  for 
pure  truth?    It  is  plain  that  if  such  persons  were  left  entirely  to  their 
own  resources,  these  resources  would  be  insufficient  for  their  protection. 
No  virtue,  however  magnificent,  could  save  them.     The  great  and 
resourceful  genius  could  readily  make  the  worse  appear  to  them  the 
better  reason,  and  so  paint  and  apparel  error  as  to  make  her  pass  for 
heavenly  truth.     Is  it  unfair  to  infer  from  the  almost  idiot  and  child 
to  the  usual  men  and  women  of  the  world?    To  angels  we  are  all  chil- 
dren.    What  causes  the  mistakes  of  the  child?    Is  it  not  the  dispro- 
portion of  his  mental  strength  and  skill  to  the  difficulty  of  the  subject 
on  which  they  are  employed,  and  to  the  power  of  that  adroit  and  com- 
manding intellect  which  lays  itself  out  to  mislead  and  victimize?  There 
are  questions  of  actual  speculation  quite  as  much  above  the  master 
minds  of  mankind  as  the  question  on  which  the  almost  idiot  mistakes 
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is  above  his.  There  are  actual  sophists  and  deceivers  about  us  as  much 
more  capable  than  the  most  gifted  man  as  that  man  is  more  capable 
than  the  child.  Hence^  let  God  leave  the  mass  of  men  to  their  own 
powers,  it  is  no  virtue  of  theirs,  however  complete  and  shining,  that 
would  secure  them  from  all  errors  of  opinion. 

But  could  not  Qod  be  counted  on  not  to  leave  a  completely  good  man 
to  the  limitations  of  his  nature  and  surroundings?  Would  He  not  step 
in  with  the  supernatural  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  the  natural? 
Where  is  the  promise  that  He  will  do  so?  There  are  glorious  promises 
as  to  keeping  and  guiding  the  righteous — such  imperfect  righteous  as 
belong  to  this  world — but  that  these  promises  were  never  meant  to 
guarantee  freedom  from  mistake  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  such  freedom 
has  never  yet  been  secured  to  any  man,  however  excellent.  Moreover, 
on  looking  about  us,  we  see  that  God  does  not  always  jpropm'tion  just 
'  thinking  to  just  doing,  especially  in  common  matters.  Far  from  it. 
Good  men  are  often  much  poorer  thinkers  on  the  lower  ranges  of  thought 
than  some  bad  men.  Devout  Christians  are  often  seen  managing  their 
worldly  affairs  with  less  skill  than  others  of  less  moral  standing.  Bad 
men  sometimes  make  their  way  with  greater  success  through  the  intri- 
cacies of  learning  and  science  than  do  the  good.  All  of  which  goes  to 
show  that  under  the  government  of  God  correctness  of  opinion  is  not 
proportioned  to  moral  goodness  alone;  and,  consequently,  that  the  good 
men  might  be  perfect  without  immunity  from  mistake. 

II.  We  are  not  responsible  for  all  errors  of  religvms  opinion,  even 
such  as  are  of  considerable  importance. 

That  men  are  blamable  for  many  of  these  errors  is  perfectly  clear  to 
all  who  believe  in  human  responsibility  at  all.  We  can  often  trace  the 
error  to  its  sinful  fountain  without  any  trouble  whatever.  The  spring 
is  so  near  the  surface  I  No  doubt  a  perfectly  sound  character  would 
go  a  very  great  way  toward  helping  our  vision  in  religious  matters. 
A  sound  heart  would  be  a  great  opener  of  the  eyes  toward  all  points 
of  the  compass,  but  especially  toward  the  religious  field.  But  would  it 
80  open  them  and  clarify  and  empower  them  as  to  prevent  all  religious 
mistakes? 

Is  it  thought  that  religious  mistakes  are  more  important  than  the 
secular;  and  that  therefore  we  may  presume  that  God  has  qualified  us 
to  avoid  all  of  the  one  class,  tho  not  all  of  the  other? 

Some  religious  errors  are  infinitely  more  important  than  any  secu- 
lar ones  can  be.  But  others  are  exceedingly  trivial — about  as  trivial 
as  one  can  well  imagine.  If  any  more  trifling  questions  can  be  started 
than  some  of  those  discussed  in  the  interest  of  religion  by  the  old 
schoolmen  and  casuists,  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  them.  The  proper 
breadth  of  the  phylactery,  the  proper  measure  of  anise  and  cummin, 
the  proper  size  of  the  sacramental  wafer,  the  nature  of  the  forbidden 
fruit  (whether  an  orange  or  an  apple),  the  kind  of  wood  of  which  the 
Cross  was  made — of  what  earthly  consequence  is  it  what  conclusions 
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we  come  to?  What  ground  is  there  for  thinking  that  God  would  be 
more  likely  to  interfere  to  prevent  mistakes  in  such  matters  than  in 
matters  purely  secular  of  like  grade? 

Further,  in  regard  to  the  whole  religious  field  the  argument  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  just  used,  viz.,  that  a  man  left  to  his  own 
unaided  resources,  though  morally  perfect  from  the  outset,  could  not  be 
expected  to  wholly  escape  mistake;  and  that  Gk)d  could  not  be  counted 
on  to  do  fpr  him  in  every  case  what  he  could  not  do  for  himself. 

Suppose  a  man  left  to  his  own  resources.  In  general,  religious  ques- 
tions are  fully  as  difficult  as  any.  Who  knows  a  problem  in  physics 
or  metaphysics  so  profound  that  one  in  morals  and  theology  can  not  be 
found  to  equal  it?  When  Newton  turned  from  the  study,  of  celestial 
mechanics  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  he  found  that  the  power  that 
strode  so  sublimely  from  mountain-top  to  mountain-top  of  analytical  and 
astronomical  discovery  could  strain  and  falter  in  dealing  with  the  more, 
intense  Switzerland  of  theology.  When  Pascal  withdrew  from  that 
abstruse  geometry  of  which  he  was  the  natural  high-priest,  it  was  to 
bow  like  a  child  before  many  a  religious  mystery  which  his  vast  powers 
sought  in  vain  to  solve.  When  Locke  retired  from  his  stubborn  meta- 
physics to  a  more  thorough  religious  study,  it  was  to  feel  that  in  his 
new  vocation  he  needed  all  the  great  powers  that  had  grappled  so  mas- 
terfully with  the  recondite  theory  of  mind.  The  religious  studies  of 
these  men  were  approached  under  circumstances  at  least  as  favorable 
as  belonged  to  their  secular.  They  brought  to  them  the  full  maturity 
of  their  powers,  long  practise  in  investigation,  the  highest  zeal,  and  a 
moral  condition  even  more  favorable  to  religious  investigation  than  to 
other.  As  a  corrupt  tendency  and  sin  do  more  to  obscure  moral  than 
other  trutli,  so  a  correct  tendency  and  holiness  do  more  to  illustrate  it. 
Now  the  latter  were  largely  dominant  in  these  equal  ornaments  of 
science  and  religion.  Grenius  was  the  least  part  of  their  greatness. 
They  were  good  men — best  men.  They  were  largely  under  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  specially  an  illuminator  in  religious 
things.  And  yet — these  men  with  all  their  accomplishments  as  inves- 
tigators— with  as  masterful  ability  in  dealing  with  probabilities  as 
with  differentials,  in  dealing  with  moral  and  revealed  law  as  with  the 
laws  of  Nature,  found  their  hardest  and  most  brow-wrinkling  task 
among  religious  problems.  It  follows  that  one  left  to  his  own  unaided 
resources  would,  even  tho  morally  perfect,  be  at  least  as  liable  to 
mistake  in  the  religious  field  as  in  the  secular. 

But  would  not  God,  in  the  case  of  such  a  person,  step  in  to  prevent 
all  mistakes  of  any  considerable  importance — for  example,  in  such 
matters  as  are  at  issue  between  the  various  evangelical  denominations? 
Looking  about  us,  we  find  that  He  does  not,  in  the  lower  ranges  of 
religious  inquiry,  always  proportion  immunity  from  error  to  goodness. 
In  minor  religious  points,  tho  of  some  consequence,  the  various  evan- 
gelical denominations  differ  widely  among  themselves  and  of  course 
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mistake;  but  we  can  not  deny  that  there  are.  just  as  good  people  among 
the  Baptists  and  Methodists  and  Episcopalians  as  among  the  Presby- 
terians and  Gongregationalists.  Plainly  it  is  not  in  the  divine  plan  to 
always  secure  freedom  from  even  important  religious  error  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  goodness.  Goodness  does  not  prevent  the  Baptist  from 
insisting  on  immersion,  nor  the  Methodist  from  insisting  on  falling 
from  grace,  nor  the  Episcopalian  from  insisting  on  diocesan  bishops ; 
and  we  are  not  authorized  to  charge  criminality  upon  thefn  for  not  be- 
lieving as  we  do.  In  such  cases  Gk)d  seems  to  content  Himself  with 
preventing  the  evil  consequences  of  mistake  instead  of  the  mistake 
itself.  Even  to  such  imperfect  saints  as  our  best  men  are,  He  has 
guaranteed  freedom  from  all  hurtful  mistakes  (hurtful  to  themselves) ; 
much  more  would  He  do  this  for  one  morally  perfect  from  the  first.  It 
might  be  expected  that  He  would  sometimes  content  Himself  with  this. 
Are  we  prepared  to  affirm  that  the  holy  angels  never  have  any  faulty 
observations,  wrong  judgments,  misconceptions,  inconclusive  reason- 
ings— that  they  are  so  flooded  with  the  Omniscience  in  whose  presence 
they  stand,  that  they,  despite  their  finite  powers,  are  absolutely  and 
forever  free  from  mistake;  never  correcting  their  first  impressions  of 
things,  even  of  the  divine  plans  and  ways,  by  afterthought,  a  nearer 
view,  fresh  sources  of  information,  larger  experience? 


Ill— SYMPOSIUM  ON  THE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 
MOVEMENT. 

1.  The  Christian  Endeavor  Movement — Its  Aims  and  Results. 
By  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Founder 
AND  President  of  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  by  the  editors  of  this  Review  to  prepare  an 
article  on  "The  Aims  of  the  Young  People^s  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor  and  its  Results  for  Gkx)d."  It  is  a  congenial  task  and  I  will- 
ingly accept  the  commission. 

I.  The  aims  of  the  society  can  easily  be  imderstood,  for  they  are  the 
very  same  to-day  that  they  were  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  first  society 
was  established.  As  an  organization  increases  in  numbers,  its  original 
purpose  is  sometimes  obscured  or  changed,  or  its  interests  become  so 
complex  that  it  is  difficult  to  x)erceive  what  its  leading  purpose  and 
design  really  is.  But  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement,  no  such 
obscurity  of  thought  as  to  aim  and  purpose  is  possible,  for  the  very 
same  reason  which  actuated  the  formation  of  the  first  society  in  Will- 
iston  Church,  in  the  city  of  Portland,  and  the  2d  of  February,  1881, 
actuated  the  formation  of  the  latest  society,  the  forty-sixth  thousandth, 
or  whatever  the  exact  number  may  have  been,  on  this  day  of  grace 
when  these  words  are  read. 
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The  object  of  tliat  first  society  was  to  be  a  direct  aid  and  feeder  to 
Williston  Church.  It  was  formed  by  a  pastor  to  help  him  in  his  work. 
Its  purpose,  directly  and  simply  expressed  in  the  constitution,  was  to 
band  the  young  people  together  for  their  mutual  acquaintance,  and  ''to 
make  them  more  useful  in  the  service  of  Qod.'' 

Its  religious  design  was  explicitly  stated.  The  pill  was  not  sugar- 
coated  so  deeply  that  its  tonic  properties  were  entirely  lost.  If  I  may- 
venture  to  say  so,  the  reason  why  many  a  young  people's  society  had 
failed  in  the  past,  was  that  its  real  purpose  had  been  disguised.  The 
underlying  aim,  doubtless,  of  every  young  people's  organization  con- 
nected with  our  evangelical  churches  ha^  been  a  religious  one,  but  it 
had  been  thought  necessary  to  so  dilute  the  religion,  as  to  make  the 
draught  palatable  to  young  lips.  The  result  was,  that  it  became 
insipid  rather  than  palatable,  and  the  young  people  refused  to  drink. 
Literary  features  and  musical  features  were  made  prominent.  The 
trap  was  baited  with  ice  cream  and  oysters,  and  it  was  thought  that  by 
these  means  the  young  men  and  women  would  be  won  to  the  church. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  society  put  faith  in  the  young  people.  It 
recognized  their  deep  seriousness  of  purpose.  It  took  the  young  man, 
when  converted,  at  his  word,  and  believed  that  he  desired  to  do  noth- 
ing so  much  as  to  serve  his  Master.  It  put  stress  of  emphasis  upon 
the  prayer-meeting  rather  than  upon  the  social  gathering;  upon  a  con- 
secration service,  rather  than  upon  a  debating  society;  upon  actual 
work  to  be  done  in  winning  others,  rather  than  upon  a  ''Pink  Tea,"  or 
a  "Russian  Tea,"  with  a  piece  of  lemon  peel  in  the  saucer. 

There  was,  to  be  sure,  in  this  first  society,  as  in  every  one  founded 
since,  a  Social  Committee;  but  its  purpose,  too,  was  a  distinctly 
religious  one.  It  was  to  be  "social  to  save."  As  for  the  Lookout 
Committee  and  the  Prayer-Meeting  Committee,  the  Visiting  Committee, 
and  the  Belief  Committee,  the  Missionary  Committee,  and  the  rest  of 
the  list,  they  were  unmistakably  religious  in  their  purpose  and 
design. 

But  this  distinctive  aim  of  the  society  was  particiilarly  emphasized 
by  the  prayer-meeting  pledge^  which  has  been  the  battle-ground  of  the 
society  from  that  day  to  this,  and  the  battle-ground  on  which  all  its 
victories  have  been  won.  No  form  of  magic  is  claimed  for  the  pledge. 
It  is  not  an  obligation  that  will  keep  itself  or  that  insures  necessarily 
a  vigorous  young  people's  society,  but  it  has  this  supreme  value,  that 
it  puts  the  emphasis  in  a  young  people's  organization  where  it  belongs. 
It  teaches  the  members  every  week  to  "covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts." 
It  demands  of  them  that  they  should  disregard  their  moods  and  their 
whims  and  set  apart  a  definite  and  particular  proportion  of  their  time, 
for  the  definite  and  particular  service  of  God.  In  other  words,  it  sets 
the  seal  of  religious  duty  upon  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement,  and 
anchors  it  fast,  so  that  it  may  not  drift  with  every  passing  current  of 
fashion  or  whim.     Many  and  many  have  been  the  practical  illustrations 
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which  have  oome  to  me  diiring  these  fifteen  years  of  the  value  of  this 
Magna  Gharta  of  Christian  Endeavor. 

It  has  developed  the  heroism  of  the  young  people  connected  with  this 
society  as  nothing  else  has  done.  It  has  made  the  timid  brave.  It 
has  conquered  an  unworthy  timidity,  and  if  it  has  made  no  martyrs,  it 
has  certainly  developed  a  multitude  of  confessors,  a  multitude  tiiat  is 
now  numbered  by  millions  rather  than  by  thousands. 

Singularly  enough,  too,  singularly,  that  is,  when  we  look  at  matters 
from  the  earthly  rather  than  the  divine  standpoint,  this  strenuous 
quality  of  obligation  has  given  the  society  its  popularity  with  the 
young  people  themselves.  'Its  appeal  to  the  heroic  has  met  with  an 
immediate  response,  and  I  am  very  confident  that  this  idea  has  given 
a  staying  power  to  the  organization  which  it  never  could  have  had 
otherwise. 

The  consecration-meeting  is  bat  an  expansion  of  the  prayer-meeting 
idea.  It  provides  for  an  hour  every  month,  when  every  name  is  called 
and  the  allegiance  of  each  young  disciple  is  once  more  sealed.  It  also 
provides  a  way  of  distinguishing  between  the  faithful  and  the  unfaith- 
ful, and  a  way  of  weeding  the  society  from  its  unworthy  members,  who 
are  dropped  after  three  consecutive  and  unexcused  absences  from  this 
monthly  service. 

That  this  strenuous  insistence  on  the  religious  idea  has  not  turned 
the  young  people  away  from  the  society  is  illustrated  by  a  remark 
which  I  remember  hearing  at  one  of  our  early  conventions,  and  which 
in  idea  if  not  in  form,  I  have  heard  repeated  a  thousand  times  since. 
"In  former  days,*'  said  this  young  rustic,  who  was  reporting  for  his 
home  society,  in  homely  phrase,  "you  could  not  get  a  corporal  out- 
guard  to  our  young  people's  society,  unless  you  gave  them  a  great  feed ! 
But  now,  since  the  Christian  Endeavor  was  started,  when  we  have  only 
a  pie-and-cake  affair,''  and  his  lip  curled  scornfully  as  he  spoke  of  the 
pie  and  cake,  "  we  hardly  get  out  a  hundred  of  our  young  folks.  But 
when  we  have  a  good,  rousing  prayer-meeting,  as  we  do  every  week, 
the  vestry  is  filled  with  two  or  three  hundred  of  us." 

It  need  not  be  reaffirmed,  that  the  fundamental  aim  of  the  society, 
also,  was  not  only  to  develop  the  religious  nature  of  the  young  disciple, 
but  to  make  each  one  supremely  loyal  to  his  own  church.  Emphasis 
has  always  been  laid  upon  this  point,  and  supreme  importance  is  given 
to  this  thought  to-day,  as  it  war  in  the  first  year  of  the  society.  The 
first  society,  as  was  said  before,  was  formed  to  help  one  pastor  and  one 
church.  So  was  the  second  and  so  was  the  third,  and  every  one  since 
has  had  this  strain  of  utter  and  absolute  loyalty  running  through  it.  A 
society  which  is  not  thus  truly  faithful  to  the  interests  of  its  own 
church  has  no  claim  to  call  itself  a  Christian  Endeavor  society.  Its 
very  constitution  declares  that  it  is  "part  of  the  church,"  provides  for 
the  approval  or  veto  of  its  elections  and  all  its  actions  by  the  church 
authorities,  and,  according  to  the  polity  of  the  church  with  which  it  is 
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connected,  puts  itself  in  absolute  subjection  to  the  wishes  of  the  pastor 
and  the  church. 

II.  As  to  the  results  for  good,  concerning  which  I  am  asked  to  write, 
it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  condense  them  within  the  limits  assigned  me. 
I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  a  partial  and  biased  advocate,  or  be 
thought  to  speak  in  a  boastful  strain,  if  I  attempt  to  enumerate  some 
of  the  more  noteworthy.  One  of  the  happy  results  is  the  discovery  of 
a  vast  number  of  earnest  young  Christians.  The  society  has  discovered 
them  to  themselves  and  to  the  church.  It  has  made  use  of  their 
powers,  and  developed  their  capacity  for  Christian  service. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  was  an  uncommon  thing  to  hear  a  young  voice 
in  our  church  prayer-meetings,  or  to  find  many  young  people  engaged 
in  the  various  activities  of  church  life.  Now  there  is  scarcely  a  church 
between  the'  two  oceans  which  has  not  a  corps  of  young  workers,  who 
can  be  relied  on  for  any  service  which  may  be  needed. 

In  other  ways,  too,  have  a  multitude  of  Christian  young  men  and 
women  taken  their  places  among  the  moral  and  religious  forces  of  the 
day.  As  officers  of  local,  state,  and  county  unions;  as  promoters  of 
Junior  Endeavor  work;  as  members  of  the  various  committees  that 
advance  the  cause  of  temperance  and  good  citizenship  and  missions 
and  evangelism^  under  the  direction  of  the  pastors  and  churches,  and 
in  many  other  ways  are  they  making  themselves  felt. 

In  a  somewhat  wide  acquaintance  among  these  young  men  and 
women,  in  England  and  Australia  and  Canada,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States,  I  could  name  thousands  who  have  been  brought  out  by  means 
of  the  society  and  who  to-day  are  doing  a  special  and  most  useful  work 
in  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord. 

Another  beneficent  result  which  all  will  acknowledge  is  the  rejuve- 
nation of  the  young  people's  prayer-meeting.  This  somewhat  decadent 
institution,  as  it  was  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  has  taken  on  surpri- 
sing life  and  vitality.  It  is  a  real  power  now  in  almost  every  church, 
and  as  indispensable  a  feature  as  the  Sunday-school  or  the  mid-week 
service.  The  society  of  Christian  Endeavor  has  sometimes  been  called 
with  a  sneer,  "a  prayer-meeting  society."  I  know  of  no  higher  dis- 
tinction which  can  be  conferred  upon  it,  than  the  one  implied  in  this 
epithet.  The  prayer-meeting  is  its  beating  heart.  Here  its  interests 
center,  here  its  workers  are  trained.  This  it  is  which  gives  tone  and 
character  to  the  whole  movement. 

But  it  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  training  of  a  generation  of  prayer- 
meeting  goers,  and  prayer-meeting  participants.  It  has  proved  itself 
to  be  an  all-around  training-school  for  the  young  people.  Its  Lookout 
Committee  teaches  them  how  to  care  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  their 
companions.  Its  Prayer-Meeting  Committee  puts  care  and  thought 
upon  this  most  important  service,  and  gives  to  it  a  new  dignity.  The 
Social  Committee  trains  in  tact  and  winsomeness,  while  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  read  over  the  long  list  of  other  committees  which  have 
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been  adopted  by  many  societies,  whose  names  describe  their  work^  to 
show  the  various  classes  into  which  this  training-school  of  the  church 
has  been  divided. 

But  this  work  which  the  young  people  do  is  not  simply  preparation 
and  training  for  future  service.  It  involves  present  service  and  present 
results.  Over  a  million  of  the  associate  members  have  been  drawn  into 
the  different  evangelical  churches  of  America,  many  influenced  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  certainly  by  the  efforts  and  prayers  and  kindly 
persistence  of  their  companions,  the  active  members.  And  now  every 
year  a  great  host,  a  quarter  of  a  million  strong,  of  these  associate 
members,  avow  before  men  their  love  for  Christ  and  their  purpose  to 
serve  Him. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  dwell  for  many  pages  upon  the  results  of  the 
special  efforts  of  tlie  last  few  years;  efforts  to  purify  the  political 
atmosphere;  efforts  to  does  the  rum-shop  and  plant  the  mission  in 
its  place;  efforts  to  make  this  country  ImmanuePs  land,  for  every- 
where the  thought  of  Christian  Citizenship  has  caused  the  pulses  of 
the  young  people  to  beat  fast  and  their  hearts  to  bound  with  the  hope 
of  a  regenerated  America. 

It  would  be  pleasant,  also,  to  dwell  on  the  wonderful  missionary 
advance  of  the  last  few  years.  '^  Missionary  extension"  has  been  one 
of  the  watchwords  of  the  day,  and  with  the  enthusiasm  bom  of  youth 
the  Christian  Endeavorers  are  seeking  for  the  subjugation  of  the  whole 
world  to  the  King  of  kings.  I  find  that  their  mottoes  in  their  state 
conventions,  are  not  only  "  Our  State  for  Christ,"  but  "  The  whole  wide 
world  for  Christ." 

Evangelism  has  been  considered  preeminently  the  ^  new  Endeavor" 
of  the  past  twelve  months,  and  nothing  has  gratified  me  so  much  as  to 
note  the  deepening  and  broadening  of  the  spiritual  lives  of  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavorers,  the  intense  spirituality  of  recent  State  conventions, 
and  the  vigorous  efforts  to  turn  them  to  account  in  the  salvation  of  men. 
This  spirit  of  devotion,  I  believe,  will  more  and  more  characterize  the 
societies. in  all  their  meetings  in  future  days.  The  keynote  of  the  great 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Washington,  in  July  next,  will  be  the  deepening 
of  the  spiritual  life,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

This  spirit  of  evangelism  is  working  itself  out  in  many  directions. 
It  is  sending  the  young  Christians  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges. 
It  is  forming  young  people's  Christian  Endeavor  societies  in  the  prisons 
of  various  States,  whose  formation  has  almost  always  been  followed  by 
a  revival  and  the  conversion  of  many  prisoners.  The  life-saving 
stations  have  been  visited  and  evangelized,  and  hundreds  of  conver* 
sions  from  them  reported.  Societies  are  being  established  in  many  of 
our  great  factories,  and  the  work  of  Floating  Endeavor  societies  among 
the  seamen  of  the  navy  and  of  the  merchant  marine  is  beyond  all 
praise. 

I  can  not  stop  to  speak  of  the  results  accomplished  by  the  ten  thou- 
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sand  Junior  societies  and  their  faithfal  superintendents,  the  new  and 
growing  movement  called  the  Mothers'  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
or  various  other  lines  of  effort  which  are  taken  up,  but  I  must  say  a 
few  words  in  closing  concerning  the  new  fellowship  which  has  been 
engendered  in  the  good  providence  of  Qod  by  this  movement. 

This  was  the  first  organization  to  demonstrate,  on  a  large  scale,  that 
denominational  fidelity  could  coexist  with  interdenominational  fellow- 
ship; that  there  was  no  danger  to  creeds  or  polity  from  the  mingling 
of  Christian  hearts  and  hands;  that  while  denominational  fences  per- 
haps ever  will  remain,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  ''  take  the  barbs  off  the 
wires,"  and  to  shake  hands  across  the  barrier.  More  and  more,  I 
believe,  the  leaders  of  all  denominations  are  coming  to  see  that  there 
is  no  menace  to  denominational  integrity  in  this  sweet  and  brotherly 
spirit  which  is  growing  up  among  the  young  people  of  the  different 
sects 

**  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds"-- 

has  a  much  broader  as  well  as  intenser  meaning  than  it  had  when  the 
hymn  was  written.  It  is  now  translated  into  every  language,  and  in 
sung  in  every  clime.  It  is  the  most  popular  hymn  in  every  hymn-book 
the  world  around,  because  it  tells  of  the  deep  longing  of  the  disciples 
to  fulfil  their  Master's  last  petition. 

Well  may  we  rejoice  that  the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  has 
forged  so  many  links  in  this  chain  which  binds  our  hearts  in  Christian 
love  and  recognizes  its  mission  of  promoting  not  fidelity  at  the  expense 
of  fellowship,  or  fellowship  at  the  expense  of  fidelity,  but  fidelity  and 
fellowship  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable. 


IV.— THE  REFLECTIVE  POETRY  OF  POPE. 
By  Professor  T.  W.  Hunt,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  year  of  Alexander  Pope^s  birth  in  London,  May  21, 1688,  was 
the  memorable  year  of  revolution  in  English  literature  and  politics. 
Brought  up  by  a  Romish  ancestry  and  parentage,  he  was  himself  a 
Romanist.  Early  in  life,  he  was  instructed  by  Bannister,  a  Romish 
priest,  and  afterward  went  to  a  Romish  seminary  at  Twyford. 

In  no  respect,  however,  did  his  innate  vigor  of  character  more  clearly 
evince  itself  than  in  that  of  his  decided  individuality  of  view  and  con- 
duct both  as  an  author  and  a  man.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  "  un- 
placed, unpensioned,  no  man's  heir  or  slave.''  A  notable  example  of 
this  independence  is  seen  when  we  notice  the  efforts  of  his  friends  to 
divert  him  from  Romanism.  Even  Bishop  Atterbury  made  such  an 
effort,  and  he  answered  the  bishop  by  saying  that  he  meant  to  take  lus 
own  ground  in  church  and  state,  midway  between  the  two  extremes 
that  he  saw  so  prevalent  in  his  time.     He  thought  it  bigotry  to  adopt 
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either.  "I  will  tell  you,"  he  said,  "my  sentdinents,  in  a  few  words. 
In  my  politics,  I  think  no  further  than  how  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
my  life  in  any  government  under  which  I  live;  nor  in  my  religion, 
than  how  to  preserve  the  peace  of  my  conscience  in  any  church  with 
which  I  communicate.''  He  thus,  in  a  sense,  prided  himself  on  being 
independent  enough  to  be  indifferent. 

Turning  to  the  poetry  of  Pope,  much  of  it  is  found  to  be  character- 
istically reflective,  either  touching  upon  meditative  and  moral  themes 
in  a  cursory  way,  or  dwelling  upon  them  at  length  on  behalf  of  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  interests  of  truth ;  even  his  "  Satires"  and  "  Epis- 
tles," his  "  Translations  and  Imitations,"  and  "  Miscellanies"  exhibiting 
this  dominant  feature.  The  title,  "Moral  Essays,"  given  specifically 
to  a  portion  of  his  poems,  could  thus,  with  justice,  be  given  to  the 
great  body  of  his  verse. 

His  very  earliest  poems,  "  The  Pastorals,"  are  not  devoid  of  this 
pensive  element,  as  he  discourses  on  shepherd  and  rural  life  and  the 
changing  seasons,  anticipating  the  poet  Thomson's  "Seasons,"  of  a 
later  date.  His  "  Messiah"  is  distinctively  a  sacred  eclogue.  Imita- 
ting Virgil's  "PoUio,"  it  is  suflttcient  to  say  that,  by  a  stricter  adher- 
ence to  Scripture,  the  English  poet  has  given  a  better  paraphrase  than 
the  Latin  poet  has  done.  His  "  Ode  on  Solitude'^  is  one  of  the  simplest 
and  most  beautiful  of  our  English  pastoral  lyrics,  beginning: 

"  Happy  the  man  whose  wish  and  care 
^  A  few  paternal  acres  bound. 

Content  to  breathe  his  native  air. 
In  his  own  ground. " 

The  closing  stanza  is  equally  suggestive: 

**  Thus  let  me  live,  unseen,  unknown. 
Thus  nnlamented  let  me  die,  ^ 

Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 
"fell  where  I  lie. " 

His  lines  on  "  The  Dying  Christian  to  his  Soul"  constitute  a  strictly 
religious  ode.  Pope  wrote  to  Steele,  that  they  came  "  warm  from  the 
brain,"  and,  we  might  add,  from  the  heart.  Among  his  "Epitaphs," 
so  called,  the  most  notable  is  the  one  on  Kewton: 

''Nature  and  Nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night 
Qod  said.  Let  Newton  be  1  and  all  was  Light.  ** 

We  pass  now  to  his  specifically  "  Moral  Essays"  in  verse.  These 
are  made  up  of  four  epistles,  addressed  to  different  persons,  and  dis- 
cussing the  topics:  The  Knowledge  and  Character  of  Men,  The  Char- 
acters of  Women,  and  The  Use  of  Riches.  By  far  the  most  important 
of  these  ethical  treatises  in  verse  is  the  justly  celebrated  "Essay  on 
Man."  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most  suggestive  product  of  his  pen.  It  is, 
in  reality,  an  unfinished  poem,  and,  in  so  far,  defective,  being  a  por- 
tion of  a  spacious  plan  that  he  had  outlined  as  to  man  and  his  relations 
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to  both  worlds.  The  poem  treats  of  (rod  and  the  world  in  their  rela- 
tion to  man,  rather  than  of  man  in  his  relations  to  Grod,  its  object 
being: 

^  To  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man. " 

The  author  dwells  upon  the  nature  of  virtue :  its  relation  to  human 
happiness,  the  various  perplexities  of  divine  Providence,  the  best 
method  of  solving  the  problem  of  life,  and  the  wisest  course  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  reference  to  the  hereafter.  In  stating  to  Lord  Bolingbroke 
the  special  design  of  the  essay,  he  says — '^  that  he  proposes  to  write 
some  pieces  on  human  life  and  manners."  ^'If  I  could,"  he  adds, 
''flatter  myself  that  it  has  any  merit,  it  is  in  steering  between  the 
extremes  of  doctrines  seemirigly  opposite,  in  passing  over  terms  utterly 
unintelligible,  and  in  penning  a  temperate,  yet  not  inconsistent,  and  a 
short,  yet  not  an  imperfect  system  of  ethics."  The  essay  is  presented 
in  four  Epistles.  The  first  is  entitled  ''  The  Nature  and  State  of  Man 
with  Respect  to  the  Universe."  The  main  object  seems  to  be  to  che<^ 
human  pride  and  the  presumptions  of  reason  and  to  inculcate  implicit 
trust  in  the  present  order  of  things  as  the  best. 

**  And  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite, 
One  truth  is  clear — Whatever  is  is  right " 

The  second  epistle  is  called  ''  The  Nature  and  State  of  Man  with 
Bespect  to  Himself  as  an  Individual."  Here  the  same  truth  is  further 
developed.  The  study  of  man  in  his  human  surroundings  is  enforced; 
the  conflict  between  reason  and  self-love  depicted;  the  passions  por- 
trayed, and  man  declared  to  be  fallible. 

''See,  and  confess  one  comfort  still  must  rise 
'Tls  this— Tho  man's  a  fool  yet  God  is  wise. " 

The  third  epistle  treats  of  "  The  Nature  and  State  of  Man  with 
Bespect  to  Society."  The  poet  dwells  on  the  origin  of  society;  on 
reason,  instinct,  and  social  law;  gives  expression  to  those  views  on 
government  and  religion  which  have  so  provoked  adverse  criticism, 
and  avows  that  the  highest  happiness  of  the  individual  must  be  found 
in  a  wise  conformity  to  social  order. 

''Thus  God  and  Nature  Unked  the  general  frame. 
And  bade  Self -Love  and  Social  be  the  same.  ** 

The  fourth  epistle  assumes  broader  ground  and  treats  of  ''The 
Nature  and  State  of  Man  with  Bespect  to  Happiness"  as  interpreted 
through  the  universe,  society,  and  self.  He  shows  the  false  views  of 
happiness  and  the  true  view;  explains  the  inequalities  among  men; 
shows  the  want  of  connection  between  mere  outward  good  and  genuine 
happiness;  asserts  that  virtue  consists  in  conformity  to  the  order  of 
Providence,  and  that  happiness  is  found  in  virtue  only. 

"  *Tis  virtue  only  makes  our  bliss  below 
And  all  our  knowledge  is  ourselves  to  know. " 
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As  to  the  literary  quality  of  the  poem,  it  is  undoubtedly  high. 
The  author  is  at  his  best  in  it  as  a  poetic  artist.  li,  as  asserted,  the 
theme  is  unfortunate,  the  argument  obscure,  and  many  of  the  ethical 
positions  untenable,  the  poem  itself  is  unique  and  able,  rounded  out 
from  crude  beginnings  to  full  poetic  beauty.  What  rare  poetic  climax^ 
what  delicate  shaping  and  shading  of  sentence;  what  nice  adjustment 
of  thought  to  measure,  what  melody  and  harmony!  More  adapted 
in  its  theme  to  prose,  it  was  thereby  better  fitted  to  Pope's  didactic 
mind  and  method.  Such  a  theme,  moreover,  was  in  keeping  with  the 
age.  Discussion  was  alive  as  to  the  foundations  of  natural  religion; 
as  to  the  Providence  of  God,  the  relation  of  good  and  evil,  the  nature 
of  virtue  and  the  duty  of  man. 

In  this  current  controversy.  Pope  was  deeply  interested,  and  it  was 
happily  in  the  line  of  his  strongest  poetic  instincts  as  a  reflective  writer. 
Thus  far,  the  plan  of  the  poem  was  a  good  one.  The  further  questions 
Pope  did  not  stop  to  answer — whether  he  was  prepared  for  abstract, 
religious  argument  in  verse;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  could  adjust  so 
high  an  argument  to  the  mental  level  of  the  time.  Just  here  was  the 
difficulty,  and  here  the  explanation  of  his  partial  failure.  So  involved 
does  he  become  at  times,  in  the  maze  of  metaphysics,  ethics,  and 
social  economy,  that  we  fail  to  follow  him.  We  raise  the  query  as  to 
his  personal  religious  beliefs,  and  the  answer  is  perplexing,  nor  could 
he  himself  always  give  a  clear  account  of  them.  As  we  have  seen,  he 
was  by  ancestry,  parentage,  early  education,  and  by  choice  a  Bomanist, 
and  yet  he  was  quite  indifferent  to  special  creeds  and  orders.  "I 
am  not  a  Papist,"  he  said,  "  but  a  Catholic.  The  things  I  have  always 
wished  to  see  are  not  a  Boman  Catholic  or  a  French  Catholic  or  a 
Spanish  Catholic,  but  a  true  Catholic.''  As  to  his  attitude  toward  sin, 
it  is  made  clear  in  his  correspondence  with  Arbuthnot,  who,  near  to 
death,  wrote  to  Pope:  "I  make  it  my  last  request  that  you  will  con- 
tinue that  noble  disdain  of  vice  with  which  you  seem  naturally 
endued."  Pope  replied:  "Disdain  and  indignation  against  vice  is,  I 
thank  God,  the  only  disdain  I  have.  It  is  sincere  and  it  will  be  last- 
ing." There  are  thus  parts  of  the  "  Essay  on  Man"  which  must  satisfy 
the  most  exacting  moralist,  while  its  general  tenor  is  elevating  and 
healthful.  It  is  thus  that  Dugald  Stewart  writes  of  it :  "As  the  noblest 
specimen  of  philosophical  poetry  which  our  language  affords,  and 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  passages,  contains  a  valuable 
summary  of  all  that  human  reason  has  been  able  hitherto  to  advance 
in  justification  of  the  moral  government  of  God."  Pope  was,  indeed, 
too  much  under  the  influence  of  Leibnitz  and  Bolingbroke,  nor  had  he 
a  very  clear  conception  of  the  great  moral  truths  with  which  he  was 
dealing.  His  motive,  however,  was  high  and  pure.  It  is  thus  that 
most  of  those  passages  condemned  as  deistic  and  dangerous  may  be 
seen  to  accord  with  the  central  idea  of  the  poem  as  it  lay  before  the 
poet's  mind.     The  notable  line,  "Whatever  is  is  right,"  is  a  natural 
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conclusion  of  all  that  precedes  it.  He  has  shown  that  man  is  ignorant, 
that  this  system  under  which  we  live  is  but  a  part  of  a  universal  sys- 
tem^ that  pride  of  opinion  prevails,  that  Ood  is  beyond  our  finite  criti- 
cism and  has  His  own  sovereign  plans,  that  our  duty  is  obedience,  and 
that  oould  we  but  stand  where  God  does,  viewing  the  universe  in  its 
totality  and  inter-relations — '^  All  chance  would  be  direction;  all  dis- 
cord, harmony;  all  diversity,  unity;  all  partial  evil,  universal  good, 
and  whatever  is  would  be  right.''  The  fact  of  its  existence  under  the 
government  of  God  argues  its  rightness.  As  the  expression  admits  of 
two  constructions,  we  should  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  its  thebtic 
and  not  to  its  fatalistic  interpretation.     So,  as  to  the  line — 

^  And  showed  a  Newton  as  we  show  an  ape.  * 

Critics  have  told  us  ^'  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  by  any 
person  impressed  with  a  due  veneration  for  the  glory  of  his  species." 
Such  a  criticism  evinces  an  utter  ignorance  of  Pope's  reasoning.  He 
is  aiming  to  show  the  exaltation  of  the  infinite  above  the  finite,  and  is 
urging  the  importance  of  a  more  modest  study  of  self.  Conscious, 
however,  that  men  in  their  conceit  aim  to  comprehend  God,  he  assumes 
the  attitude  of  a  satirist  of  man, 


**  A  being  darkly  wise  and  rudely  great. 
Sole  judge  of  truth,  in  endless  error  hurled. 
The  glory.  Jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world. " 

This  leads  him  to  note  the  progress  of  natural  science.  He  argues 
that  because  men  have  "measured  the  earth,  weighed  the  air,  and 
stated  the  tides"  the  finite  is  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  equal  to  the 
infinite.     Such  pride  he  would  rebuke,  and  says: 


*^  Superior  beings  when  of  late  they  i 
A  mortal  man  unfold  all  nature's  law. 
Admired  such  wi8d<xn  in  an  earthly  shape 
And  showed  a  Newton  as  we  show  an  ape—" 

as  i^  indeed,  these  were  results  at  which  heaven  and  earth  must  stand 
aihazed.  It  was  not  man  whom  he  would  ignore,  but  €rod  whom  he 
would  exalt.     So,  as  to  the  couplets: 

''For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest, 
Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best 
For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  tight 
He  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right.  * 

The  best  solution  of  such  debatable  passages  is,  that  they  are  not 
declarative  expressions  of  Pope's  opinion,  but  relative  and  conditional. 
He  is  speaking  of  the  relations  of  man  to  government  and  religion  and 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  thing  itself  over  any  form  it  may 
assume.  Under  the  law  of  charity,  all  codes  and  creeds  are  one. 
Let  fools  and  zealots  who  insist  on  forms  fight  out  their  batties  in  their 
own  way.     If,  moreover,  we  turn  to  the  life  of  Pope,  we  see  that  he 
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took  sides  on  important  questions.  He  was  a  Tory  and  a  Bomanist^ 
but  more  than  this,  was  a  loyal  citizen  and  churchman,  and  would,  if 
need  be,  surrender  the  form  to  the  substance. 

Turning  to  the  positive  statements  of  the  Essay  we  note  the  sharp 
rebuke  of  reason  and  pride;  the  deferring  of  judgment  till  more  light 
is  received :  a  biblical  interpretation  of  the  world's  disorders,  and  a  dis- 
closure of  man  to  himself.  As  to  the  ethical  type  of  the  Essay,  two 
adverse  criticisms  are  in  order.  First,  that  his  moral  teachings  are 
too  dependent  on  his  age,  too  prudential  and  cautious.  Secondly,  that 
there  is  an  absence  of  reference  to  the  Christian  system  of  the  Bible,  a 
decidedly  deistic,  if  not  rationalistic  tone. 

Perhaps,  we  should  accept  the  words  of  Pope  himself  to  Bacine — 
^'that  his  sentiments  in  the  ^  Essay  on  Man'  are  not  those  of  Leibnitz 
and  Spinoza,  but  perfectly  conformed  to  the  higher  sentiments  of  Pascal 
and  Fenelon." 

The  best  tribute  to  Pope's  good  intent  is  the  fact  that  he  wrote  his 
poem  ^'  The  Universal  Prayer,"  based  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  to  disabuse 
the  minds  of  his  readers  of  any  unworthy  moral  aim  in  his  "Essay  on 
Man,"  and  to  justify  himself  and  his  verse  before  the  Christian  public. 

What  lowlier  attitude  could  any  one  assume  in  the  presence  of  Qod 
and  man  than  Pope  does  in  this  prayer-poem,  as  it  reads-^ 

'^  If  I  am  right,  thy  grace  impart. 
Still  in  the  right  to  stay ; 
H I  am  wrong,  oh,  teach  my  heart 
To  find  that  better  way. " 

If  this,  as  we  are  told,  is  nothing  but  the  expression  "of  general 
religiousness,"  then  "general  religiousness"  is  what  the  world  is 
needing. 

Alexander  Pope  was  not,  indeed,  a  Christian  man  and  author  in 
the  same  sense  as  John  Bunyan  was  or  John  Milton  was,  but  can 
safely  be  called  what  Mr.  Emerson,  of  our  own  country,  was  wont  to 
call  himself — a  Christian  theist. 


V.-LiaHT  ON  SOBIPTUBAL  TEXTS  PBOM  BEOBNT  SCIENOB 
AND  mSTOBY. 

Bt   Pbofbsbob   J.   F.    MoCrmDT,    Pa.D.,  LL.D.,    TJKxvEBsmr   OollbgBv 

TOBONTO,  AUTHOB  OV  ''HlBTOBT,  PbOFHBCT,  Ain>  THB  HONTTMENTB.*' 

Pbalk  OY.  11.— Thb  Land  ov  Canaan,  thb  Lot  of  Toub  Irhbbitancb. 

In  oar  last  brief  paper  we  took  a  glance  at  the  condition  of  the  Hebrews  in 
Egypt,  the  character  of  their  settlement  in  the  country,  their  surroundings  and 
their  occupations.  It  was  not  a  particularly  attractive  social  picture.  Nor  was 
the  outlook  for  the  future  very  promising.  Tet  we  must  once  more  lay  emphasis 
on  the  outstanding  fact  that,  depressed  and  discouraged  as  they  were,  they  yet 
kept  themselves  as  a  community  separate  from  their  Egyptian  masters,  not  ac- 
knowledging their  gods  nor  coveting  their  greatness.  The  choice  of  Moses 
which  so  impressed  the  imagination  of  the  Christian  apostle  (Heb.  zi.  24/.) 
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was,  unconBcioiuilj  but  yet  in  a  very  essential  way,  the  choice  of  the  He- 
brew people.  Otherwise  they  would  have  disappeared,  long  before  the  date  of 
the  Exodus,  among  the  multitudes  of  desert  immigrants  who  were  being  con- 
tinually drawn  into  the  insatiable  maw  of  the  empire  of  the  NOe.  After  all  there 
was  but  little  left  to  the  Hebrews  to  guarantee  tiie  future  except  this  adherence 
to  Jehovah  as  their  national  God. 

Now  what  did  that  future  include  as  its  very  essentials?  At  least  two  yery 
improbable  achievements.  One  was  a  successful  exodus  from  the  land  of  their 
bondage,  and  the  other,  the  possession  of  that  country  to  which,  having  no  more 
a  homie  of  their  own,  they  were  taught  to  look  forward  as  the  '^  Promised  Land. " 
The  Bible,  which  is  in  so  large  a  measure  the  national  chronicle  of  the  Chosen 
People,  tells  us  of  the  immediate  occasions  and  actual  incidents  of  the  departure 
from  Egypt,  the  intervening  desert  vicissitudes,  and  the  entrance  into  Canaan. 
But  it  still  leaves  a  wide  region  of  providential  action  imtouched.  We  instantly 
inquire,  with  a  certain  degree  of  wonder,  how  it  was  that  in  the  play  of  inter- 
national forces  such  an  insignificant  and  unpromising  people  as  Israel  in  Egypt 
came  at  length  so  far  to  the  front.  We  think,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  Hebrews 
in  their  servitude,  cringing  before  the  taskmaster  or  slave-driver,  living  in 
workmen's  huts  on  alien  soil ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  cities  they  came  to 
inhabit  in  Canaan  and  their  freehold  estates,  **  every  man  under  his  own  vine 
and  his  own  fig-tree,  "  the  farms  of  Gibeah  or  Bethlehem,  and  the  vineyard  of 
Naboth  not  to  be  surrendered  at  the  behest  of  a  king !  Then  we  remember  how 
necessary  a  home-land  was  to  these  children  of  destiny,  for  the  working  out  of 
those  civil  institutions,  and  those  moral  and  religious  principles  which  were  to 
become  the  guide  and  the  example  of  Jew  and  Gentile  to  the  end  of  time.  So 
we  ask  again,  How  could  these  things  be?  Oriental  archeology,  having  to  do 
with  those  matters  which  are  complementary  to  the  primary  record,  will  go  far 
to  furnish  an  answer  to  the  question.  We  may  now  learn  how  it  was  that 
Canaan  was  prepared  as  a  home  for  the  Hebrews ;  how,  after  being  in  the  hands 
of  powerful  foreign  nationalities  for  hundreds  of  years,  it  was  left  open  to  Israel 
Just  at  the  time  when  that  nursling  of  Providence  was  ready  to  enter  in  and  take 
possession. 

We  naturally  think  of  Palestine  as  the  land  and  home  of  Israel,  and  of  that 
people  as  having  made  the  history  of  Palestine  and  to  a  large  extent  also  the 
ancient  history  of  the  Bible  lands.  But  from  Oriental,  and  especially  Assyrio- 
logical,  research  we  have  learned  to  look  at  historical  matters  with  a  due  sense  of 
proportion.  Politically  Israel  was  always  relatively  unimportant  among  the 
nations.  Moreover,  as  occupants  of  Palestine,  the  tenure  of  the  soil  by  the 
Hebrews  was  relatively  short.  Taking  the  four  thousand  years  or  thereabout 
before  the  Christian  era,  during  which  we  may  more  or  less  closely  follow  the 
course  of  the  history  of  Western  Asia,  it  seems  that  Palestine  was  held  indepen- 
dently by  the  Hebrew  race  for  only  one  eighth  of  the  time,  that  it  never  held  the 
whole  of  it,  and  for  a  large  portion  of  its  occupancy  it  was  restricted  to  a  small 
piece  of  territory  west  of  the  Jordan.  And  yet  the  possession  of  this  insignificant 
area  by  Israel  determines  ultimately  the  destiny  of  the  whole  wide  earth.  There 
was  positively  no  other  local  habitation  possible  for  the  people  of  Jehovah  where 
they  could  work  out  the  providential  destiny  which  was  to  make  them  instru- 
mentally  the  saviors  of  the  world. 

It  is  through  the  wonderful  disclosures  of  the  ruined  mounds  of  the  ancient 
Babylonian  cities  that  we  get  our  first  view  of  the  Mediterranean  coast-huid. 
The  great  Sargon  L,  King  of  Akkad  (Gen.  x.  10),  made  several  visits  to  Pates- 
tine  about  8800  b.c.,  and  even  crossed  over  thence  to  Cyprus.  The  country  was 
in  fact  a  sort  of  dependency  of  his  empire.  And  so  during  the  changes  that  took 
place  in  the  government  of  Babylonia  with  the  shifting  of  dynastic  rute  from 
one  great  city  to  another,  an  eye  was  always  kept  upon  the  West-land,  until  we 
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come  to  the  period  of  Abraham  and  the  invasions  described  in  Gen.  xiv.,  of 
which  something  was  said  in  our  April  study.  What  was  the  source  of  this 
interest?  Let  me  remind  the  reader  that  national  enterprise  in  very  ancient 
times  was  prompted  by  two  leading  motives— the  interests  of  the  national 
religion  and  the  ambitions  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  Moreover,  these  two 
motives  as  a  rule  cooperated,  for  the  reason  that  ^e  governmental  and  the  sacer- 
dotal functions  were  united  in  the  era  of  the  primitive  priest-kings  (Gen.  xiv. 
18),  and  were  never  wholly  separated.  Hence  the  powerful  monarchs  of 
Babylonia,  and  later  those  of  Assyria,  ransacked  the  known  world  for  what  would 
minister  to  the  splendor  of  the  royal  and  noble  houses  or  to  the  pomp  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  religious  services.  Now  in  the  region  of  Palestine  were  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon  with  their  fragrant  and  enduring  wood,  considered  indispen- 
sable for  temples  and  palaces.  Li  Palestine  were  the  balsam  groves  of  Gilead. 
Over  Palestine  passed  the  route  to  the  spice -bearing  lands  of  Arabia,  and  the 
copper  and  turquoise  mines  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  Moreover,  Palestine  was 
always  an  object  of  special  concern  to  the  great  Eastern  empires,  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  the  frontier  state  nearest  to  their  only  possible  competitor,  the 
monarchy  of  the  Nile.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  vantage-ground  of  Asia.  Any 
Asiatic  power  which  held  Palestine  could  keep  Egypt  at  bay.  Hence  the  inter- 
national strategic  value  of  such  fortresses  as  Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  of  the 
Philistine  plains,  and  of  the  Valley  of  Jezreel.  But  it  was  not  till  after  the  time 
of  Abraham,  that  the  importance  of  Palestine  from  this  point  of  view  was  fully 
realized.  It  was  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherd  Princes  that  Egypt  began 
to  play  her  great  role  in  Asiatic  affairs.  And  during  the  long  period  of  her 
intermittent  control  of  the  western  coast-land,  which  next  preceded  the  era  of  the 
Exodus,  the  conflicts  took  place,  the  issue  of  which  made  it  possible  for  Israel 
to  secure  a  home  in  the  Land  of  Promise. 

Now  who  were  the  people  or  peoples  that  from  time  immemorial  inhabited 
Palestine?  Broadly  speaking,  there  were  two  groups,  known  summarily  as 
Amorites  and  Canaanites.  Leaving  out  the  Hittites  for  special  mention,  we  may 
include  all  the  others  under  these  two  divisions.  The  Amorites,  a  non-Semitic 
people,  were  the  earlier,  and  occupied  the  territory  both  east  and  west  of  the 
Jordan ;  especially  the  highlands.  There  is  as  yet  no  proof  of  their  residence 
anywhere  along  the  lower  coastland.  Under  them  we  are  justified  in  placing 
such  aboriginal  tribes  as  Rephaim,  Zamzummim,  Anakim,  Emim,  whose  high 
stature  characterized  the  whole  race.  They  appear  to  have  left  many  of  the 
burial-mounds  and  altars  of  stone  that  are  found  in  the  country,  and  to  have  had 
in  general  a  more  primitive  civilization  than  that  of  their  successors,  the  Canaan- 
ites. That  they  were  the  earliest  historical  inhabitants  we  know  from  the  fre- 
quent references  to  them  by  the  ancient  Babylonians.  Some,  tho  by  no  means 
the  earliest  of  these  allusions,  are  of  the  age  of  Abraham  (af.  Gen.  xiv.  7). 
The  Amorites  finally  gave  way  almost  everywhere  to  the  Canaanites,  who 
belonged  to  the  Semitic  family  of  nations,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  their  language 
and  religion.  These  Canaanites  came  by  the  way  of  the  Euphrates  from  the 
primitive  home  of  the  race,  and  divided  into  two  quite  distinct  classes,  with 
different  pursuits,  modes  of  life,  and  types  of  government.  Those  best  known 
to  history  were  the  sea-coast  branch,  the  Phoenicians.  Those  who  had  most  to 
do  with  Israel  were  the  Canaanites  of  the  interior.  It  was  these  who  founded 
the  cities  and  fortresses  known  to  us  from  the  Bible.  In  the  time  of  the  patriarchs 
there  were  not  very  many  of  such  towns,  but  Hebron,  Jerusalem,  Bethel  (Luz), 
Shechem  were  among  the  old  Oanaanitish  settlements.  By  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
these  cities  had  greatly  increased  in  number,  each  of  them  with  its  petty  kinglet 
and  circle  of  nobles.  The  most  important  of  them,  as  places  of  defense,  gave  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  the  Hebrews  long  after  the  occupation  of  Canaan  had 
begun. 
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From  our  present  point  of  view,  then,  we  may  divide  the  history  of  Canaan 
into  three  main  periods :  First,  there  was  the  time  of  general  preparation ;  that  is 
from  the  earliest  antiquity  up  to  and  including  the  days  of  the  Hebrew  patri- 
archs. This  period  is  dominated  by  Babylonian  political  influence.  Next  there 
comes  a  period  of  special  preparation.  That  is  to  say,  not  only  was  the  land  of 
Canaan  then  prepared  for  Israel,  but  Israel  was  prepared  for  the  land  of  Canaan. 
This  era  is  marked  by  controlling  Egyptian  influence.  Finally  there  came  the 
time  of  the  Hebrew  occupation,  marked  by  a  gradual  extension  and  absorption  of 
the  Canaanites  and  the  conversion  of  the  country  into  Jehovah's  land  for 
Jehovah's  people.  It  is  the  second  of  these  great  stages  that  we  are  now  mainly 
interested  in. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  from  Egypt  was  followed  by  a  determined  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Pharaohs  to  secure  for  Egypt  the  territory  that  had  been  con- 
trolled and  civilized  by  Babylonia.  The  task  was  at  length  thought  to  be  pos- 
sible, because  Assyria  was  rising  as  a  rival  to  Babylonia,  and  the  two  powers 
were  watching  and  crippling  one  another.  For  a  time,  in  the  age  of  the  great 
Thothmes  III.  there  seemed  to  be  a  likelihood  of  Egypt's  ambition  being  satis- 
fied. But  a  most  formidable  foe  now  appeared,  not  Babylonia  or  Assyria,  but 
the  Hittites.  This  people  had  had  settlements  in  Canaan  in  the  time  of  Abraham, 
but  their  stronghold  was  northern  and  central  Syria.  They  there  preceded  the 
Aramaeans  who,  under  the  conventional  name  of  **  Syrians, "  played  such  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy.  Many  a  severe  struggle, 
with  varying  success,  was  fought  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hittites  for  the 
possession  of  Syrian  Palestine.  The  result,  on  the  whole,  was  a  compromise, 
the  Hittites  retaining  Syria  and  the  Egyptians  being  allowed  to  occupy  Palestine. 
But,  humanly  speaking,  it  seems  certain  that  but  for  the  opposition  of  the  other 
either  of  these  rivals  would  have  gained  such  a  position  on  the  whole  of  the 
Asiatic  coast-land  during  the  long  period  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  quiescence 
that  they  would  have  made  Palestine  a  permanent  dependency,  thus  excluding 
the  possibility  of  a  Hebrew  occupation.  Other  causes  cooperated,  but  the 
struggle  between  these  rivals  was  the  chief.  As  we  saw  in  our  last  paper,  it  was 
after  the  Egyptians  had  been  finally  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Canaan  that 
the  Hebrews,  Just  at  the  critical  time,  had  the  opportunity  to  go  in  and  take 
possession. 

The  publication  of  the  famous  El  Amama  letters,  written  to  the  Egyptian 
court  three  hundred  miles  up  the  Nile  by  Egyptian  officials,  has  given  us  a  rare 
glimpse  into  the  life  of  Palestine  two  hundred  years  before  the  Exodus.  They 
are  written  in  the  Babylonian  language  and  writing.  This  is  the  most  remarkable 
literary  fact  of  ancient  history,  showing  that  the  Babylonian  civilization  and 
literature  and  education  followed  upon  the  long  Babylonian  occupation  of  the 
West-land  and  maintained  its  ground  hundreds  of  years  after  the  political 
influence  of  the  empire  of  the  Euphrates  had  entirely  ceased.  We  are  only 
beginning  to  learn  why  it  is  that  Babylonia  occupies  such  a  place  in  Bible  history 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  It  conditioned  the  beginning  of  Israel  and  the 
ending  of  its  political  existence.  In  the  interval  between  its  occupations  of 
Canaan,  comes  the  Egyptian  control,  which  itself,  in  the  strange  workings  of 
Providence,  was  overruled  so  as  to  make  a  way  for  the  people  of  Israel.  Strange, 
that  while  Egypt  within  her  own  territory  was  preparing  that  people  for  their 
future  career,  she  should  also  be  preparing  a  home  for  them  in  another  land* 
No  wonder  that  it  was  said,  many  ages  afterward,  by  the  mouth  of  a  Hebrew 
prophet,  "When  Israel  was  a  child  then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  son  out  of 
Egypt" 
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By  Pbofbssob  E.  V.  Gerhabt, 
D.  D. ,  LL.  D.  [Gebman  Reformbd]  , 
Thbologigal     Sbmikabt,     Lan- 

CA8TEB,    Pa. 

Lone  suffereth  long,  and  u  kind;  tow 
envielh  not;  love  vaunteth  not  iteeff, 
is  not  puffed  up,  does  not  behave  itse^"^ 
unseemly,  seeketh  not  its  own^  is  not 
provoked,  tdkeih  not  aeeount  of  evil, 
r^foieeth  not  in  unrighteousness,  but 
r^oiceth  with  the  truth, — 1  Cor.  ziii. 
4-7. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  first 
epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  this 
poem  on  love,  consists  of  three  sec* 
tions.  The  first  part,  including  tliree 
verses,  emphasizes  the  primary  and 
absolute  necessity  of  love.  Without 
love  all  natural  endowments,  all  spiri- 
tual gifts,  all  great  deeds  done  in 
the  service  of  humanity  or  of  the 
church,  are  worthless.  Next  in  order 
Paul  portrays  the  attributes  or  distinc- 
tive virtues  of  love,  some  negatively, 
others  positively.  Finally,  frcmi  the 
8th  verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  he 
extols  the  eternal  nature  of  love.  The 
gift  of  tongues,  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  that  other  special  spiritual  gift, 
called  the  gift  of  knowledge,  are  all  of 
transient  character.  Tho  precious, 
they  attach  to  the  Kingdom  of  God 
during  its  history  in  time.  In  contrast 
with  these  gifts  for  which  the  church 
at  Corinth  was  distinguished,  love  is 
the  unchangeable  good.  The  same  in 
its  attributes  through  all  ages,  love 
survives  all  periods  of  time,  survives 
the  changes  wrought  by  death  and  the 
grave,  and  lives  on  with  renewed 
freshness  and  vitality  in  the  world  to 
come. 

To-day  the  Intermediate  section  will 
daim   our    attention.      The    apostle 


sketches  the  peculiar  attributes  or  char- 
acteristic marks  of  Christian  love. 

Looking  at  the  strifes,  divisions,  and 
hatreds  among  men ;  seeing  how  read- 
ily the  Christians  at  Corinth  took  of- 
fense, entered  into  disputes,  formed 
parties,  and  drew  partizan  lines,  he 
begins  by  affirming  that  love  sufFereth 
long.  Evidentiy  love  is  personified. 
He  means  love  living  and  actualized  in 
the  s6ul  of  a  Christian.  Who  is  a 
Christian?  He  is  a  new  man,  begotten 
in  the  image  of  that  heavenly  love  first 
beheld  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth. In  Him  love  spake  and  thought 
and  performed  deeds  of  goodness  for 
the  benefit  of  all  men,  friends  and  foes. 
He  suffered  ills  and  wrongs  from  day 
to  day,  from  week  to  week.  He  was 
magnanimous,  a  great  souL  He  knew 
well  how  weak,  how  prone  to  error, 
how  greatiy  tempted  of  evil,  all  men 
are ;  and,  tiieref  ore,  in  His  work  of  be- 
stowing on  them  heavenly  and  eternal 
good  He  bore  the  painful  wrongs  in- 
cident to  His  mission  patientiy. 

The  members  of  Christ  are  In  princi- 
ple like  Himself.  Regenerate  men  are 
impersonations  of  divine  love.  The 
impersonation  may  be  feeble  and  im- 
perfect, nay,  if  judged  by  the  ideal 
standard,  may  seem  in  some  circum- 
stances to  be  a  caricature ;  yet  it  is  real. 
Love  is  great- mindedness,  willing  to 
suffer  and  suffer  long  in  order  to  build 
up  a  community  of  love,  in  which  dis- 
cord and  mistakes  are  quietiy  borne  for 
the  purpose  of  overruling  discord  and 
wrongdoing  for  good. 

ni-will  has  a  tendency  to  beget  ill- 
wilL  Men  who  are  factious ;  men  who 
neglect  many  duties  but  insist  on  tri- 
fling rights ;  men  who  are  disposed  to 
magnify  little  injuries  and  foment 
strifes ;  such  men  put  patience  to  the 
test;  then  alienation  may  ensue.  In 
the  face  of  such  evil-doing  and  variance, 
love  Is  kind.    Love  sympathizes  with 
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the  moral  and  spiritual  needs  of  fault- 
finding and  troublesome  Christians. 
Love  seeks  to  render  them  the  best 
Christian  services.  Instead  of  return- 
ing evil  for  evil,  love  strives  to  over- 
come evil  with  good. 

These  first  two  virtues  of  love  are 
positive.  They  set  forth  what  love  is 
and  how  it  works  in  social  circles 
where  self-will  and  animosity  are  prev- 
alent. On  the  basis  of  these  positive 
qualities  of  love  the  apostle  passes  on 
to  a  circle  of  seven  negative  marks. 
Love  does  not  envy,  is  not  boastful, 
not  self-conceited,  abstains  from  un- 
worthy behavior,  is  not  selfish,  is  not 
quick  to  take  offense,  is  neither  suspi- 
cious nor  revengeful,  and  never  experi- 
ences pleasure  in  the  midst  of  wicked- 
ness. 

Doubtless  the  apostle  brings  this 
array  of  negatives  prominently  to 
view,  because  the  sins  which  they  pre- 
suppose were  prevalent  in  the  church 
of  Corinth.  Among  the  membership 
some  were  more  prosperous  in  worldly 
affairs  than  others.  Some  spake  with 
tongues;  others  did  not  Some  had 
the  gift  of  miracles;  others  had  not. 
Some  held  office  and  exerted  command- 
ing influence ;  others  were  simply 
members  and  exerted  very  little  influ- 
ence in  the  councils  of  the  church. 
Hence  there  were  envyings.  Some  of 
low  rank  or  of  no  station  disliked  those 
who  filled  places  of  trust,  criticized 
their  administration,  and  picked  fiaws 
in  their  words  and  deeds.  They  were 
vehement  and  jealous.  But  their  zeal 
was  not  inspired  by  ^good-will  nor 
guided  by  sound  Christian  judgment. 
Hence,  like  men  of  the  world,  there  were 
those  who  nursed  envy  and  jealousy. 

nrhere  was  another  class  who  had  so 
lofty  an  opmion  of  their  own  excellence 
that  they  were  conceited  and  boastful. 
One  man  proclaims  his  own  merits. 
He  is  not  duly  noticed  by  his  fellow- 
members.  Others  are  less  worthy  than 
himself,  but  receive  more  honors. 
Therefore  he  does  not  extol  others,  but 
he  vaunteth  himself. 

Another  man  may  not  be  boastful. 


but  the  sense  of  his  superior  excellence 
puffs  him  up.  He  is  a  great  man,  has 
much  knowledge,  deserves  many  hcm- 
ors,  in  his  own  opinion.  But  he  is 
empty,  like  a  bag  of  wind. 

These  two  classes  of  church-mem- 
bers, the  boastful  and  the  conceited, 
those  who  vaunt  themselves  or  are 
puffed  up,  are  liable  to  unseemly  be- 
havior. Conceit  is  disposed  to  strut 
and  speak  swelling  words.  Conceit 
prompts  a  man  to  commit  many  lit- 
tle improprieties,  expose  himself  to 
laughter,  and  thus  bring  dishonor  on 
church-membership. 

Hence  the  apostle  puts  these  three 
things  in  close  connection :  boastful - 
ness,  vanity  or  conceit,  and  unseemly 
behavior ;  and  then  of  love  denies  all 
these  weaknesses.  Love  vaunteth  not 
itself ;  it  does  not  make  a  parade  and 
show  of  itself,  of  its  own  knowledge  or 
gifts.  Love  is  not  puffed  up ;  it  is  not 
a  man  swollen  with  a  great  opinion  of 
his  extraordinary  self.  Love  does  not 
behave  itself  unseemly;  it  does  not 
con)mit  improprieties  of  time,  of  posi- 
tion, or  of  trust.  Instead  love  is 
modest  and  humble.  It  is  conscious  of 
defects.  If  love  has  knowledge,  more 
than  some  others ;  if  love  has  position 
and  trust,  more  honorable  than  some 
others, — it  recognizes  position  and 
knowledge  as  a  stewardship  for  the  use 
of  which  love  is  held  accountable  to  the 
Master. 

£nvyings  and  jealousies,  boastful - 
ness  and  vanity  and  unbecoming  de- 
meanor have  a  common  root  in  false 
self-hood.  Perverse  human  nature 
centers  in  vain  self.  Self  is  good.  Self 
is  worthy.  Self  deserves  honors.  I 
must  work  for  the  interest  of  self. 
Others,  too,  ought  to  work  for  my  in- 
terest If  others  are  not  disposed  to 
exert  all  their  influenoe  on  my  behalf, 
then  I  must  avail  myself  of  all  oppor- 
tunities to  use  them  for  my  advantage. 
So  selfishness  thhika  So  selfishness 
works.  This  evil  root  was  growing  in 
the  church  of  Corinth.  There  were 
members  who  each  looked  on  his  own 
things,  not  on  the  things  of  others; 
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some  membera  labored  for  their  own 
supposed  eartblj  advantage,  while  at 
heart  they  were  indifferent  to  the  wel- 
fare of  others  who  were  less  favored. 
Beholding  the  ravages  of  this  root-sin, 
Paul  describes  love  to  be  a  principle  in 
its  nature  directly  contrary  to  selfish- 
ness. Love  seeketh  not  her  own. 
Love  does  not  make  self-interest,  nor 
the  earthly  welfare  of  self,  nor  the  plea- 
sures of  self,  the  end  for  which  love 
lives  and  works.  Love  takes  interest 
in  another ;  lives  for  another's  blessed- 
ness ;  cares  for  another's  earthly  pros- 
perity, and  is  willing  to  deny  itself  in 
order  that  great  good,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  may  come  to  others,  whether 
self-denying  service  be  followed  by 
earthly  rewards  or  not. 

The  remaining  three  negatives  may 
be  regarded  as  special  marks  or  quali- 
ties of  selfishness. 

If  self  takes  special  delight  in  self, 
especially  if  it  be  full  of  vanity,  it  can 
not  bear  the  little  mistakes  or  negligen- 
ces of  others.  False  self -hood  is  very 
sensitive.  It  may  even  be  suspicious 
of  a  whisper,  or  of  the  silence  of  wis- 
dom. Self  may  claim  honors  to  which 
it  is  not  entitled.  If  the  honors  do  not 
come  thick  and  fast,  then  it  is  indig- 
nant. Self  utters  bitter  words  about 
those  who  have  not  honored  self  as 
highly  as  the  supposed  claims  of  self 
Justify. 

In  these  circumstances  self -hood  may 
go  even  further.  Those  who  do  not 
fully  satisfy  the  demands  of  selfishness 
may  be  supposed  to  be  enemies.  Self- 
fishness  ascribes  sinister  motives  to 
those  who  seem  to  withhold  dignities 
assumed  to  be  due.  Or  if  others  do 
make  a  mistake,  if  they  have  spoken 
unwise  words,  or  have  been  guilty  of 
negligence,  or  have  failed  to  come  up 
to  the  full  measure  of  the  spirit  of 
Christian  love,  then  indignant  self  is 
censorious,  holds  a  brother  rigidly  to 
account  for  his  deficiencies  in  character, 
and  denounces  sometimes  in  unmeas- 
ured terms. 

To  such  elements  of  character  love, 
according  to  the  apostle,    is  directly 


contrary.  Love  contravenes  the  false 
principles  of  selfishness,  and  has  no 
part  in  the  manners  of  selfishness. 
Love  is  not  easily  provoked  and  does 
not  think  evil.  Love  is  calm,  magnan- 
imous, self-possessed.  Conscious  of 
its  heaven- bom  origin,  of  its  purity 
and  sincerity,  love  does  not  put  a  false 
construction  on  the  manners  and  con- 
duct of  others;  love  is  not  quick  to 
take  offense,  nor  is  love  ready  to  im- 
pugn the  motives  of  others,  nor  to  sus- 
pect evil  designs  lurking  under  outward 
friendship.  Love  is  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  love.  Love  is  so  intent  on 
doing  good  to  others,  so  intent  on  ex- 
tending the  dominion  of  love,  and  on 
lifting  men  up  from  the  sphere  of  self- 
ishness into  the  heavenly  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ,  that  she  is  willing  to  suffer 
wrongs  in  the  prosecution  of  her  glori- 
ous end;  and  is  predisposed  not  to 
think  evil,  not  to  be  suspicious,  not  to 
hold  a  brother  strictly  to  account  ac- 
cording to  a  narrow  principle  of  law, 
but  love  is  disposed  to  think  good ;  she 
desires  to  think  good  so  long  as  there 
is  Christian  reason  for  it,  and  to  bring 
even  the  subjects  of  ill-will  under  her 
transforming  influence. 

All  these  negatives  named  by  the 
apostle  are  gathered  up  in  the  last  neg- 
ative mark ;  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity. 
Envy  and  jealousy,  boasting  and  van- 
ity and  indecorous  behavior,  self-seek- 
ing and  retaliation,  are  so  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  unrighteousness.  The 
root,  the  trunk,  and  all  the  branches  of 
this  evil  tree  are  the  product  of  sin.  A 
professed  Christian  who  cherishes  envy- 
ingsand  jealousies,  rejoices  in  iniquity. 
One  who  is  wedded  to  boasting  and 
vanity  and  clings  to  the  improprieties 
inseparable  from  conceit  and  boastful- 
ness,  rejoices  in  iniquity.  One  who  is 
ever  seeking  for  things  that  are  his  own 
while  he  indulges  unkind  and  ungen- 
erous judgments  on  the  words  and 
conduct  of  his  brethren,  rejoices  in 
iniquity.  At  heart  he  assumes  that 
self-seeking  is  good,  that  a  mprbid  sen- 
sitiveness is  good.  He  assumes  that  to 
dislike  another  whose  honors  he  desires 
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to  have,  is  good.  He  aaBomeB  that  to 
be  inflated  ifvith  a  high  opinion  of  him* 
self  and  proclaim  his  own  excellenoe, 
is  also  good.  In  these  false  good  things 
he  rejoices.  In  other  words,  he  takes 
delight  in  all  the  infirmities,  all  the 
moral  deformities  and  the  evil  attributes 
of  **  the  old  man, "  cleaving  to  them 
blinded  by  delusion,  as  if  they  were 
becoming  or  even  commendable. 
Hence  Paul  affirms :  Love  re]  oiceth  not 
in  iniquity;  love  can  not  pronounce 
good  any  grade  or  kind  of  unrighteous- 
ness. Love  can  not  adhere  to  any 
qualities  of  character  that  come  short 
of  the  perfect  ideal  of  the  righteous 
love  fulfilled  by  Jesus  Christ 

Passing  from  this  negative  review 
the  apostle  turns  to  the  positive  at- 
tribute of  love.  Love  rejoiceth  in  the 
truth.  Omitting  the  negative  clauses, 
we  may  connect  this  positive  character- 
istic with  the  first  one  in  the  series. 
We  might  say :  Lovesuffereth  long  and 
is  kind ;  love  rejoiceth  in  the  truth. 

The  word  **  truth ''is  here  to  be  taken 
in  the  absolute  sense.  It  is  not  some 
particular  truth  or  duty  in  contradis- 
tinction from  other  important  truths  or 
other  duties.  It  is  the  new  creation  in 
Christ  Jesus.  The  truth  is  the  King- 
dom of  God  founded  in  the  incarnate 
Son,  the  kingdom  in  which  the  life  of 
love  reigns,  by  whose  mighty  grace  the 
law  of  sin  is  annulled,  all  hatreds,  divi- 
sions, ill-will,  denunciation,  suspi- 
ciousness, self-praise,  vanity,  and  pride 
are  done  away.  In  this  sense  the  word 
^Hruth"  is  used  in  other  places.  John 
says :  **  Grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus 
Christ. "  Says  Paul  to  the  Galatians : 
"Who  has  bewitched  you,  that  you 
should  notobey  the  truth?"  Truth  thus 
apprehended,  denotes  the  entire  realm 
of  divine  human  life,  a  realm  pure  and 
holy  and  wise  and  good  and  gracious, 
of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  sum  and 
substance.  This  truth,  this  new  realm 
of  the  life  of  divine  love,  is  good,  the 
**  absolute  good,  ^  the  noblest  good  for 
all  men  everywhere.  Therefore  love 
rejoicAh.  Possessing  the  truth,  pos- 
jiesfled  by  the  truth,  cleaving   to  the 


truth,  and  living  for  no  other  end,  love 
rejoices  with  truth.  Love  takes  most 
intense  delight  in  serving  the  truth,  in 
the  extension  of  its  dominion,  and  in 
offering  self  a  sacrifice  on  its  altar. 

Paul  seems  to  stray  away  from  the 
logical  antithesis.  After  he  has  said 
love  rejoices  not  in  iniquity,  we  might 
expect  him  to  pass  on  and  assert  di- 
rectly the  opposite :  Love  rejoices  with 
righteousness.  Righteousness  and  ho- 
liness are  antithetic  to  iniquity.  But 
the  apostle  does  not  use  that  word. 
Why  not?  I  may  answer:  The  word 
truth  affirms  the  antithesis  not  only  to 
iniquity,  but  to  all  the  faults  in  tiie 
Corinthian  Church  which  he  has  been 
proscribing.  When  a  believer  holds 
the  truth  to  be  the  chief  good,  the  only 
good  worthy  the  name,  and  rejoices 
with  truth  from  the  heart,  then  he 
occupies  a  position  that  sets  him 
against  all  the  evils  enumerated  by  the 
apostle. 

Rejoicing  with  the  truth,  he  rejoices 
with  long-suffering  and  kindness,  with 
helpfulness  and  sympathy,  vrith  humil- 
ity and  decorum ;  he  rejoices  with  self- 
denial,  meekness,  confidence,  and  all 
grades  of  purity  and  holiness.  The 
truth  rejoices;  the  Kingdom  of  God 
founded  in  Jesils  Christ  rejoices  when 
faith,  Joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  tem. 
perance,  gentleness,  goodness  are  vig- 
orous and  thriving.  Love  is  in  livhig 
sympathy  with  the  Joy  of  the  king- 
dom of  truth ;  with  the  truth  love  re- 
joices with  a  Joy  that  is  unspeakable. 

Hence  love  must  set  itself  against 
whatever  the  truth  condemns.  Envy, 
self-glor3ring,  conceit,  unseemly  be- 
havior, selfishness^  ill-humor,  and  bit- 
terness of  sphrit,  suspiciousness,  and 
retaliation  are  all  against  truth.  They 
belong  to  the  kingdom  of  falsehood. 
They  are  all  permeated  with  the  poiscm 
of  the  author  of  lies.  With  this  brood 
of  hell  truth  carries  on  war,  a  deadly 
war.  Love  is  heart  and  soul  in  sym- 
pathy with  this  war  of  extermination, 
supporting  it  and  waging  it  without 
compromise.  When  this  brood  of  sin 
is  worsted  or  at  any  point  discomfited. 
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truth  rejoices,  and  love  rejoices  with 
the  truth. 

The  issue  between  the  kingdom  of 
truth  and  the  kingdom  of  the  lie,  be- 
tween long-suffering  and  resentment, 
between  envy  and  humility,  between 
self  glorying  and  penitence,  between 
selfishness  and  self-consecration,  be- 
tween suspiciousness  and  confidence, 
between  iniquity  and  righteousness, 
is  throughout  thorough  and  radical. 
Truth  utteriy  condemns  every  evil 
spirit  belonging  to  the  company  of 
diabolical  lies ;  and  love  must  condemn 
whatever  the  truth  condemns.  Truth 
rejoices  in  the  existence  and  growth  of 
one  and  all  of  the  fruits  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  l6ve  rejoices  with  truth. 
As  the  eye  delights  to  behold  a  garden 
of  flowers,  and  may  derive  exquisite 
pleasure  from  the  beauty  of  a  single 
bud,  so  love  beholds  with  purest  de- 
light the  fruits  of  truth.  The  growth 
of  even  a  single  spiritual  virtue  rising 
to  view  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord  is  an 
inspiration.  Love  rejoices  with  unut- 
terable joy  in  the  kingdom  of  truth. 
For  the  same  reason  love  hates  with 
unutterable  hatred,  condemns  with  an 
unconditional  condemnation  eveiy  one 
of  the  spirits  of  iniquity  lurking  in 
the  recesses  of  the  heart  and  show- 
ing themselves  in  the  conduct  of 
Christians. 

Paul  closes  this  survey  of  the  virtues 
of  love  with  a  fourfold  climax :  love 
beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things, 
hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things. 
These  qualities  emphasize  the  genius 
of  love  chiefly  in  its  antithesis  to  the 
prevalence  of  iU-will.  Church-mem- 
bers by  unworthy  conduct  may  injure 
love  to  a  degree  tiiat,  according  to  ordi- 
nary human  judgment,  may  seem  to  be 
beyond  measure;  but  all  things  are 
bom  by  love.  Love  covers,  hides  from 
view,  its  injuries,  and  goes  forward  in 
the  work  of  serving  the  kingdom  of 
truth.    Nothing  crushes  it. 

Further,  innumerable  events,  great 
disappointments,  may  seem  to  justify 
suspicion,  or  the  surrrender  of  sinful 
men  as  hopeless,  or  a  despair  of  the 


progress  of  truth ;  but  love  is  always 
confiding  and  confident ;  love  believes 
an  things.  Love  confides  in  the  wis- 
dom and  strength  of  truth,  confides  in 
her  ultimate  triumph.  Nothing  can 
cause  love  to  despair. 

Further,  as  love  confides  in  the  truth, 
love  looks  forward  to  the  future  in 
hope.  Outward  appearances  may  cast 
a  cloud  of  darkness  over  the  whole 
landscape  lying  before  our  vision ;  but 
love  hopeth  all  things.  Nothing  can 
divert  the  eye  of  love  from  the  goal  of 
triumph  toward  which  the  kingdom  of 
truth  is  pressing  onward. 

Finally,  love  endureth  all  things; 
she  stands  firm  under  all  trials,  against 
all  odds.  Difficulties  may  multiply, 
enemies  may  spring  forth  from  tiieir 
ambush ;  one  disciple  like  Peter  may 
deny  the  truth,  another  like  Judas 
may  betray  the  truth ;  the  heavens  may 
be  black  and  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  may  quake  as  on  the  day  when 
Jesus  was  crucified ;  but  love  endureth 
an  things.  Nothing  can  deter  love 
from  moving  forward  in  the  path  of 
self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  kingdom 
of  truth. 

These  virtues  of  love,  considered 
under  their  negative  and  positive 
aspects,  are  illustrated  and  enforced 
by  the  personal  history  of  our  Lord. 
Jesus  pressed  on  in  His  mission,  fore- 
seeing His  suffering  and  crucifixion. 
The  deadly  enmity  of  the  Jews  He 
foretold;  but  He  received  no  sympa- 
thy; His  disciples  could  not  under- 
stand Him ;  one  of  them  even  bad  the 
boldness  to  rebuke  Him ;  yet  He  stead- 
ily moved  forward  with  long-suffering 
and  patience,  with  self-denial  and 
firmness,  with  uplifting  confidence  and 
unshaken  hope.  That  last  journey  of 
Jesus  with  His  disciples  from  Galilee 
toward  Jerusalem  was  the  journey  of 
divine  love.  That  journey  sets  before 
us  in  its  true  type  the  imselfishness, 
the  fortitude,  the  self -consecration  to 
the  kingdom  of  truth,  of  genuine 
Christian  love.  Love  beareth  all 
things,  beUeveth  all  things,  hopeth  aU 
things,  endureth  an  things. 
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TE2  Z  RATS. 

Bt  Rev.  George  H.  Ide,  D.D. 
[congbbgationalj,  milwaukee, 
Wis. 

FcT  iDhatever  doth  make  mantfest  is  light, 
— Ephesians  v.  18. 

The  attention  of  the  world  has  lately 
been  called  to  the  discovery  of  what  is 
designated  the  X  rays.  I  do  not  know 
why  they  are  called  X  rays  except 
from  the  fact  they  represent  an  un- 
known quantity.  We  know  that  they 
are,  but  we  do  not  know  what  they 
are.  It  was  only  a  few  months  ago 
that  we  were  without  even  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  eidstence.  They  were 
not  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy. 
But  there  is  no  intelligent  person  to- 
day but  that  believes  in  X  rays.  What 
enforces  the  conviction  that  there  are 
such  rays?  It  is  the  effects  that  they 
are  able  to  produce.  They  can  do 
what  ordinary  rays  can  not  do.  No 
one  was  prepared  to  believe  a  few 
months  ago  that  there  were  rays 
streaming  about  that  could  pass 
through  a  book  with  a  thousand  pages, 
or  through  a  block  of  wood  several 
inches  thick.  It  would  have  been  con- 
sidered the  height  of  absurdity  to  main- 
tain that  the  inside  of  a  man's  hand, 
or  the  inside  of  a  man's  leg  could 
be  photographed,  or  rather  shadow- 
graphed. 

To  begin  with,  there  would  have 
been  a  general  denial  set  up  against 
the  transparency  of  these  substances. 
A  ray  of  light  can  penetrate  only 
through  a  substance  that  is  transparent. 
Here  is  a  book  with  a  thousand  pages. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  book  is 
transparent  ?  That  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  ray  of  light  passing  through  the 
book  and  making  its  appearance  in 
fluorescence?  Here  is  my  hand.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  that  hand  is 
transparent,  and  that  through  it  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  rays  can  pass  and  reveal 
the  outline  of  every  bone  and  joint  in 
it?  Probably  there  is  not  a  man  in  the 
world  that  would  have  believed  any 


such  thhig  beforehand.  Suppose  it 
had  been  said  there  are  rays  of  light  in 
absolute  darkness.  It  would  have  been 
answered.  Thou  fool,  do  you  not  un- 
derstand that  the  very  condition  of 
darkness  is  the  absence  of  light?  And 
yet  Dr.  Emmens,  of  New  York,  a  few 
days  ago,  found  the  X  ray  in  abscdute 
darkness  and  caught  its  effect  on  a  sen- 
sitive plate.  Indeed,  he  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  X  rays  are  as 
universal  as  gravitation  itself;  that 
there  is  a  correlation  between  them  and 
all  other  forms  of  radiant  energy,  and 
that  they  may  be  changed  under  proper 
conditions  into  those  other  forms.  And 
he  is  engaged  now  in  turning  the  X 
rays  of  darkness  into  ordinary  light. 
If  he  succeeds,  what  wfll  be  the  prac- 
tical result?  It  will  become  possible  to 
light  the  darkest  room  by  collecting  the 
X  rays  that  are  in  it,  and  resolving 
them  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

There  are  some  lessons  suggested  by 
the  X  rays. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  suggested 
that  we  live  in  a  universe  of  wonders, 
and,  perhaps  we  had  better  say,  In  a 
universe  of  increasing  wonders.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  the  universe 
seemed  so  wonderful  as  the  preset 
time. 

Imagine  yourself  transported  back 
to  the  time  when  the  earth  was  re- 
garded as  the  great  center  of  all  things 
created,  before  the  science  of  astronomy 
had  wrought  its  achievements.  Think 
what  the  universe  was  to  the  men  of 
that  time  in  comparison  with  what  it  is 
to  us  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Then, 
this  earth  was  everything  in  the  minds 
of  men,  and  the  sun  and  stars  mere  at- 
tendants on  our  terrestrial  sphere.  To- 
day the  earth  is  wrested  from  its  su- 
preme position  and  relegated  to  a 
standing  among  the  heavenly  bodies 
that  makes  it  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant. It  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket, 
or  the  small  dust  of  the  balance. 

Or,  go  back  in  imagination  to  the 
time  when  our  fathers  were  traveling 
in  stage-coaches  or  on  foot,  and  had  no 
thought  of  any  other  method  of  trans- 
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portation,  and  depended  on  the  winds 
to  waft  them  over  the  sea. 

Suppose  our  grandsires  had  been  told 
that  the  time  was  soon  coming  when  a 
journey  of  three  thousand  miles  could 
be  made  in  five  days,  and  when  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  deliv- 
ered on  any  afternoon,  could  be  found 
in  an  American  newspaper  the  follow- 
ing morning ;  that  the  time  was  not  far 
hence  when  we  could  ring  up  a  man  a 
hundred  mUes  away,  or  twice  that  dis- 
tance for  that  matter,  and  talk  with 
him  as  if  face  to  face,  even  recognizing 
the  tones  of  his  voice.  Or  suppose  they 
had  been  told  that  there  were  X  rays 
to  be  discovered  which  could  penetrate 
a  two-inch  plank  and  show  up  on  the 
other  side  and  reveal  the  textiure  of  the 
wood,  or  locate  a  bullet  buried  three 
inches  deep  in  the  flesh  of  a  man's  leg. 
I  think  that  our  grandfathers  in  knee- 
buckles  and  powdered  wigs  would  have 
exhibited  some  signs  of  dissent  in  ref- 
erence to  the  possibility  of  such  ama- 
zing discoveries.  They  would  have 
declared,  **  We  are  not  firm  believers  in 
Arabian-Night  stories  1"  And  this 
would  mean  that  the  world  is  more 
wonderful  than  they  dreamed  of. 

n.  You  will  observe  that  the  latter- 
day  wonders  in  respect  to  discoveries 
arise  in  connection  with  invisible  forces. 
It  is  not  in  the  world  that  we  can  see, 
but  in  the  world  that  we  can  not  see 
where  we  find  things  to  astonish  us. 
We  are  about  through  being  amazed 
at  things  that  we  can  see.  I  do  not 
mean  that  there  is  not  enough  in  sight 
to  make  us  wonder ;  but  our  great  sur- 
prises result  from  some  sudden  revela- 
tion from  the  invisible  world.  The 
grandest  possibilities  seem  to  belong  to 
energies  that  can  neither  be  touched  or 
handled.  What  is  one  of  the  roost 
potent  factors  in  the  progress  of  the 
world  to-day  ?  It  is  electricity.  There 
is  no  end  to  prophetic  utterances  in 
reference  to  the  possibilities  of  elec- 
tricity. 

But  what  is  electricity?  I  may  be 
mistaken,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth 


that  can  tell  us  what  electricity  is. 
We  know  something  in  regard  to  the 
methods  of  its  movement.  It  does 
this,  and  it  does  that;  it  manifests 
itself  so  and  so.  But  what  a  strange 
thing  is  electricity  I  It  is  intangible ; 
you  can  not  touch  it  and  say,  this  is  it. 
It  is  imponderable;  it  has  no  weight 
apparently.  It  occupies  no  space,  and 
still  it  is  everywhere.  And  yet  this 
invisible,  imponderable,  intangible, 
ever-present  something  has  been  har- 
nessed to  service  and  propels  our  car- 
riages and  sweeps  round  the  world 
with  our  messages.  It  has  the  strength 
of  a  giant,  and  the  fleetness  of  light. 

And  now  we  have  found  the  X  rays 
which  open  up  another  chapter  of  won- 
ders. We  know  not  what  they  are,  or 
whence  they  are,  but  they  are  already 
doing  that  which  once  would  have 
savored  of  the  miraculous. 

ni.  Another  suggestion  :  the  X  rays 
come  in  as  a  sort  of  collateral  security 
for  the  truth  that  there  is  a  world  of 
spirit.  The  unseen  forces  with  which 
modem  science  deals,  reveal  the  awful 
barrenness  and  shallowness  of  material- 
istic infidelity. 

An  undevout  astronomer  once  de- 
clared that  he  had  turned  his  telescope 
to  the  heavens  and  swept  them  from 
horizon  to  horizon,  and  had  not  discov- 
ered God.  According  to  his  notion,  if 
there  were  a  God,  the  telescope  would 
reveal  Him.  How  utterly  stale,  flat, 
and  unprofitable  is  such  an  argument 
to-day  I  Modem  science  teaches  at  this 
hour  that  it  is  no  proof  that  a  thing 
does  not  exist  because  we  can  not  see 
it.  The  mightiest  forces  are  the  un- 
seen forces.  I  can  not  see  the  X  rays, 
but  I  know  they  exist.  God  is  in  this 
room  where  we  are  now  worshiping. 
But  some  one  says,  I  can  not  see  Him. 
No,  neither  can  you  see  the  X  rays  that 
are  in  this  room ;  and  the  room  is  full 
of  them.  Neither  can  you  see  the  elec- 
tricity in  this  room,  and  the  room  is 
full  of  it.  But  some  one  says.  How 
can  God  be  here,  while  He  occupies  no 
space?  We  are  to  believe  that  God  is 
everywhere,  and  still  fills  no   space. 
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Well,  the  X  rays  occupy  no  space,  the 
room  is  penneated  with  them,  and  if 
the  room  was  filled  with  material  sub- 
stances from  floor  to  rafter,  the  X  rays 
would  not  be  crowded  out ;  they  would 
still  be  here. 

A  doubting  surgeon  once  declared 
that  he  had  dissected  the  human  body 
in  all  its  parts  and  anatomized  the  brain 
of  man  and  had  found  no  soul,  not  even 
the  trace  of  one.  But  how  much  force 
in  such  an  argument  to-day?  The  as- 
sumption underlying  the  argument  is, 
that  if  there  is  a  soul,  it  must  make 
some  material  display  of  itself,  and  if 
ttiere  is  no  material  display,  it  is  a  mere 
phantom  of  the  imagination;  it  does 
not  exist  By  this  method  of  reasoning 
we  should  pronounce  against  the  exist- 
ence of  the  X  rays  and  all  those  subtile 
forces  which  leave  no  trace  behind 
them.  Here  is  the  trolley -wire.  Some 
one  says,  there  is  a  force  circulating 
over  it  or  through  it.  capable  of  pull- 
ing a  hundred  cars  filled  with  passen- 
gers. A  doubting  Thomas  engages  to 
examine  this  statement.  He  proposes 
to  dissect  the  wire,  so  to  speak.  We 
wfll  see  about  this,  he  says.  He  weighs 
the  wire  before  the  electric  energy  is 
turned  on,  and  after,  and  discovers  that 
there  is  no  alteration  or  deviation  in  its 
weight.  It  is  exactly  the  same.  He 
inspects  the  outside  of  the  wire  with  a 
microscope,  and  finds  no  trace  of  a 
force  capable  of  drawing  cars.  He 
then  anatomizes  the  wire,  so  to  speak ; 
he  examines  its  tissues  and  internal 
structure  and  can  not  discover  even  a 
vestige  of  an  energy  that  can  be  used 
for  transportation.  He  comes  away 
and  reports :  ^  I  have  examined  that 
wire  through  and  through ;  I  have  dis- 
sected it,  and  there  is  not  the  least  sign 
of  any  power  associated  with  it  that 
can  do  work.  Please  don*t  talk  to  me 
about  a  force  resident  in  that  wire  that 
can  pull  a  thousand  tons.  " 

But  the  motormen  turn  their  handles, 
and  away  a  hundred  cars  go  flying 
through  our  streets!  The  power  is 
there,  tho  we  can  not  see  it.  Man 
thinks  and  reasons,  feels  and  adores, 


sings  and  prays,  plans  and  executes. 
Bones  and  marrow,  blood  and  tissoes, 
do  not  these  things.  But  the  soul  is 
there,  tho  we  can  not  see  it  But  how 
can  these  things  be?  men  ask.  How 
can  an  invisible,  immaterial  soul  coop- 
erate  with  a  visible,  material  body? 
No  one  can  explain  it  No  one  can  tell 
how.  But  what  of  that  Tell  me  how 
X  rays  can  exist  in  absolute  darkness. 
Tell  me  how  they  can  be  gathered  and 
transferred  to  a  sensitive  plate.  Tell 
me  how  a  hundred  miles  of  wire  can  be 
charged  in  an  instant  and  be  made  to 
do  service  for  the  transportation  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  people.  The 
fact  is  patent.  But  the  process,  who 
can  declare  it?  Great  is  the  mystery 
of  Godliness  I  But  mystery  ought  not 
to  disturb  us.  We  are  confronted  with 
mysteries  on  every  hand.  We  are  al- 
ways finding  something  that  we  can 
not  explain. 

There  is  a  threefoldness  in  the  nature 
of  God.  There  is  one  God  and  <Hily 
one  God ;  but  there  are  three  distinc- 
tions in  the  Godhead,  which  are  revealed 
to  us  under  the  names  of  Father,  8on, 
and  Holy  Spirit.  These  are  not  three 
Gods,  but  three  distinctions  of  the  one 
God.  Great  is  the  mystery  of  it !  But 
the  mystery  does  not  concern  the  fact, 
but  the  how  of  the  fact.  If  we  were 
under  the  necessity  of  understanding 
the  internal  constitution  of  things,  be- 
fore belief  could  find  any  foothold  for 
itself,  we  should  be  well-nigh  destitute 
of  belief  altogether;  we  never  should 
believe  in  X  rays  till  we  understood 
about  them.  We  never  should  believe 
in  the  atomic  theory  tiU  we  understood 
all  about  the  atoms.  Science  has  helloed 
religion  wonderfully  in  that  it  has  not 
hesitated  to  testify  to  the  truth  of 
things,  which  in  themselves  are  ap- 
parently  mysterious  and  inexplicable. 
In  the  very  designation  X  rays  there  is 
an  implication,  that  while  we  know  the 
fact  of  their  existence,  we  do  not  know 
their  internal  nature  and  constitution. 
Religion  has  its  wonderful  facts,  but 
we  can  not  always  tell  the  how  of  their 
existence.      It    often    has    its    facts 
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wrapped  in  mystery,  and  this  but  har- 
monizes with  the  condition  of  science. 
Chemistry  brings  out  its  facts  from  a 
world  of  mystery. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  and  funda- 
mental truths  of  Cliristianity  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  finds  His  way  to  human 
hearts.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  spoken 
of  as  dwelling  in  us.  When  our  Lord 
was  on  the  eve  of  His  departure  from 
this  world  He  promised  His  disciples 
that  He  would  send  the  Comforter, 
who  was  to  take  the  things  of  Christ 
and  declare  them  unto  us.  When  He 
came  He  was  to  convict  the  world  in 
respect  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of 
judgment  He  would  lead  men  into 
the  truth.  When  you  stop  to  consider, 
you  discover  that  strange  and  wonder- 
ful things  are  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Where  there  is  a  sense  of  sin,  it 
is  due  to  the  Spirit  of  God ;  or  in  other 
words,  as  HTheodore  Parker  maintained, 
conscience  is  the  voice  of  God.  When 
a  man  has-  done  wrong  and  feels  con- 
demned for  doing  it,  he  is  giving  ex- 
pression to  that  which  has  been 
wrought  in  him  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
And  then  when  a  man  finds  himself 
reaching  out  and  longing  for  a  better 
life,  having  a  hunger  and  thirst  for 
righteousness,  it  is  certain  that  such 
aspirations  have  their  source  and  spring 
in  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  quickens 
and  stimulates  all  those  desires  that 
point  to  what  is  good  and  true  and 
beautiful.  And  when  there  is  a  readi- 
ness to  understand  and  appreciate 
spiritual  truth,  and  a  wUlingness  to 
appropriate  it,  there  is  evidence  in  this 
fact  that  there  has  been  oontact  of  our 
spirit  with  the  infinite  Spirit  of  God. 
And  thus  He  is  said  to  be  in  us,  and 
dwell  with  us.  Now,  when  we  come 
to  reflect  upon  these  facts,  they  seem 
surprising;  they  seem  wonderful. 
The  truth  is,  we  have  been  compassed 
about  and  permeated  with  God  all  our 
lives.  He  besets  us  behind  and  before. 
He  has  touched  us  in  our  very  souls. 
The  voice  of  God  to  man  is  not  a  mere 
echo  from  the  Judean  hills ;  it  is  a  liv- 
ing voice  speaking  directly  to  the  heart 


through  the  Spirit.  There  is  not  a 
man,  woman,  or  child  in  this  audience 
whose  heart  has  not  been  addressed  by 
the  voice  of  the  Spirit  But  we  ex- 
claim, "Oh,  the  mystery  of  itr  God 
coming  to  the  human  heart  and  touch- 
ing its  springs,  and  creating  new  im- 
pulses for  better  things  I  How  can  it 
be?  How  can  God  get  into  the  inmost 
depths  of  a  human  soul  ?  There  would 
seem  to  be  less  difiQculty  even  in  this, 
than  for  X  rays  to  permeate  a  book 
with  a  thousand  pages  and  give  dis- 
tinct expression  of  themselves  on  the 
other  side.  It  turns  out  that  the  book 
was  transparent  We  had  no  idea  of  it 
before.  We  thought  it  was  absolutely 
opaque  and  impervious  to  light.  We 
were  mistaken.  Light  filters  through 
in  spite  of  our  previous  philosophy. 

Human  nature  is  transparent,  not  to 
our  eyes,  but  to  the  eyes  of  Him  who 
is  called  Light.  God  is  Light.  And 
His  light  shines  through.  As  it  is  said : 
*'And  there  is  no  creature  that  is  not 
manifest  in  His  sight;  but  all  things 
are  naked  and  laid  open  before  the  eyes 
of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do." 
There  are  X  rays  in  the  world  of  Spirit 
We  had  not  thought  of  this,  perhaps. 
And  like  the  X  rays  of  modern  discov- 
ery, they  shine  in  the  darkness,  tho  the 
darkness  apprehend  them  not.  Christ 
knew  what  was  in  man.  He  used  the 
X  rays  to  discern  the  thoughts  and  in- 
tents of  the  heart  He  sees  through 
us,  for  we  are  transparent.  It  may  be 
we  entertained  the  delusion  that  our 
thoughts  were  known  only  to  ourselves. 
But  the  X  rays  of  His  vision  disclose 
them.  Whatever  doth  make  manifest 
is  light.  And  so  we  live  In  the  very 
light  of  Christ's  vision.  Nothing  is 
hid;  nothing  is  beyond  the  range  of 
His  sight.  He  knows  us  altogether. 
Now  if  there  is  anything  wrong  in  our 
hearts,  anything  mean  and  selfish,  any- 
thing that  colors  and  disfigures  our 
conduct,  let  us  understand  that  all  this 
is  open  and  clear  to  the  vision  of  Christ. 

And  who  is  Christ?  He  is  our  Mas- 
ter and  Lord,  who  has  the  ordering  of 
our  lives.    Would  you  shrink  from  His 
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vision  ?  Where  is  there  an  eye  so  kind, 
so  gentle,  so  loving  as  His?  If  there 
is  any  person  in  this  universe  who  is  to 
be  let  into  the  secret  of  human  hearts, 
would  you  not  say,  let  that  person  be 
Christ?  Oh,  the  hard,  exacting,  criti- 
cal, severe  judgments  of  men !  They 
wound  but  do  not  heal,  they  discourage 
but  do  not  inspire  I 

*'And  Jesus  lifted  up  himself,  and 
said  unto  her.  Woman,  where  are  they, 
thy  accusers?  did  no  man  condemn 
thee?  And  she  said.  No  man.  Lord. 
And  Jesus  said.  Neither  do  I  condemn 
thoe ;  go  thy  way  ;  from  henceforth  sin 
no  more. "  Here  is  a  woman  that  the 
Jews  would  have  stoned  to  death.  But 
Jesus  would  utter  no  word  of  condem- 
nation when  there  was  a  desire  in  the 
heart  to  sin  no  more.  My  friends,  as 
Jesus  looks  down  into  our  hearts  this 
morning,  docs  He  find  in  them  a  wish, 
a  desire,  a  purpose  to  sin  no  more? 

Then,  how  kind  that  look!  May 
that  tender,  loving  look  melt  our  hearts 
into  ready  and  cheerful  obedience. 


TEE  JEWS  AS  WITNESSES  OF 
GOD. 

By  Pastor  Lie.  Heinrich  Ebssler 
[£vai7GelicalLuthbran1,  Berlin. 

Behold  Vurefore  the  goodness  and  setierity 
of  Ood :  on  them  which  feU^  severity  ; 
but  toward  th^ee,  goodness,  if  thou  con- 
tinue in  his  goodness:  otherwise  thou 
also  shait  be  cut  off.  And  they  also, 
if  they  abide  not  in  unbelitf,  shall  be 
graffed  in:  for  Ood  is  able  to  graff 
tliem  in  again.  —Romans  xi.  22,  28. 

Beloved  in  the  Lord :  The  Gospel 
lesson  for  the  present  tenth  Sunday 
after  Trinity  invites  us  to  Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem  !  the  Christian's  heart  beats 
more  rapidly  at  the  very  sound  of  that 
name.  The  city  of  our  God,  estab- 
lished on  the  holy  mountains,  beloved 
of  God,  the  subject  of  the  songs  of  the 
men  of  God.  is,  for  the  Christian,  filled 
with  countless  memories  of  never-to- 
be-forgotten  glories,  since  our  Lord 
died  and  arose  again  in  that  city.    At 


the  same  time,  also,  the  highest  city  of 
our  hope,  to  the  golden  streets  of  whidi 
our  hearts  longingly  look  forward, 
bears  the  name  of  Jerusalem.  How 
could  a  man  be  a  Christian  and  not  Join 
from  his  heart  of  hearts  in  the  words 
of  holy  longing  as  expressed  in  Ps. 
cxxxviL  6,  6;  "If  I  forget  thee.  O 
Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget 
her  cunning.  Let  my  tongue  cleave  to 
the  roof  of  my  mouth ;  if  I  remember 
thee  not;  if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem 
above  my  chief  joy. " 

But  it  is  not  this  Jerusalem  to  which 
our  devotions  this  day  are  directed. 
On  the  Mount  of  Olives,  opposite  the 
city,  Jesus  sat  down  for  a  short  rest. 
In  golden  glitter  the  temple  is  reflected 
in  the  sun ;  the  white  columns  are  re- 
splendent in  their  purity.  House  is 
joined  to  house  in  magnificent  array. 
On  the  level  roofs  hordes  of  children 
are  enjoying  themselves  in  play.  From 
the  great  altar  in  the  sanctuary,  a  visi- 
ble representation  of  prayer,  the  smoke 
of  the  evening  sacrifice  is  ascending  on 
high.  For  the  human  eye  the  entire 
scene  is  the  picture  of  life  and  of  peace. 
But  the  divine  eye  of  the  Redeemer 
looks  beneath  the  surface.  He  sees  a 
fateful  cloud  hanging  threateningly 
over  the  blinded  people  and  city.  Soon 
the  lightning  flashes  of  God *s  righteous 
judgments  will  descend,  and  Jerusalem 
will  become  smoking  ruins,  a  place  of 
wo,  an  accursed  city.  This  is  the 
Jerusalem  spoken  of  in  to-day's  Gospel 
lesson. 

But  what  have  we  to  do  with  the 
ruins  of  Jerusalem?  Let  no  one  say 
that  Jerusalem  in  its  destruction  is  of 
no  deeper  concern  to  us  than  is  the  de- 
stroyed Sodom,  the  deserted  Babylon, 
the  rufaied  Rome.  The  destroyed  Jeru- 
salem is  not  the  grave  of  a  nation  as  are 
those  other  cities.  In  other  cases  graves 
are  desolate  places  that  never  return 
what  has  been  consigned  to  them.  But 
from  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  a  people 
has  arisen,  whose  living  power  and  con- 
tinuance have  been  unique  in  history. 
Jerusalem's  destruction  is  the  death- 
knell  of  the  old  Israel,  but  it  is  at  the 
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same  time  the  birthday  of  the  Jewish 
nation  of  tonday.  We  know  this  peo- 
ple. It  is  living  around  us  and  yet 
does  not  belong  to  us.  It  wants  to  be 
as  we  are  and  yet  ever  remains  what  it 
was.  It  is  striving  after  earthly  pos- 
sessions, and  yet  can  not  forget  the 
heavenly  treasures  it  has  lost.  A  thou- 
sand times  has  it  been  trodden  down  by 
the  hate  of  nations,  yet  it  has  always 
arisen  again.  To  the  highest  realms  of 
power  and  influence  it  has  managed  to 
climb,  and  was  then  again  hurled  into 
the  lowest  servitude.  And  while  other 
nations  have  come  and  gone,  the  Jews 
have  remained. 

And  what  shall  we  say  to  this?  We 
Christians  believe  and  know  that  the 
Almighty  God,  our  Father,  in  Christ 
Jesus,  rules  the  world.  In  the  desti- 
nies of  nations  we  see  His  providence. 
And  because  the  Jews  have  been  the 
object  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Apostolic  teachings 
of  the  New,  because  not  only  Moses, 
the  servant  of  Ood,  but  also  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  has  directed  them  on 
their  way,  they  are  for  us  this  day  yet 
what  they  have  been  to  so  many,  a 
problem  without  a  solution,  a  question 
without  an  answer.  The  Jews  are  for 
us  a  living  sermon ;  they  are  witnesses, 
through  whom  the  God  of  our  salva- 
tion, the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  speaks  to  us.  Paul,  too,  list- 
ened to  this  testimony  of  God,  and  has 
explained  it  in  the  three  chapters  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  from  which  our 
text  has  been  taken.  The  congregation 
to  whom  he  has  written  was  to  know 
how  the  Jews  in  their  community  are 
to  be  regarded.  In  accordance  then 
with  the  apostle's  words  wo  speak  of 
the  Jews  as  witnesses  of  God.  They 
testify  to  us  three  things,  viz. : 

I.  That  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  living  God. 

II.  Hold  fast  what  thou  hast,  lest 
any  man  take  thy  crown. 

in.  Where  sin  has  abounded  the 
grace  of  God  did  abound  more  exceed- 
ingly. 

I.  At  the  dose  of  a  review  of  Israel 's 


history  of  guilt  and  suffering,  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  turns  to  his  Gentile  readers 
with  the  earnest  words  of  admonition : 
"Behold  then  the  severity  of  God 
toward  them  that  fell. "  Israel's  fall 
is  a  falling  away  from  God.  Before 
that  Israel  had  a  warm  place  in  God's 
heart.  It  was  there  the  roots  and 
sources  of  its  strength  were.  Now  this 
people  in  incredible  blindness  has  cru- 
cified its  Messiah  and  has  hardened  its 
heart  to  the  risen  Lord.  It  has  accord » 
ingly  fallen  from  the  heart  of  God  into 
the  hands  of  God,  and  it  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  liv- 
ing God. 

But  how?  Are  not  the  hands  of  God 
the  medium  for  His  works  of  blessing, 
for  His  deeds  of  mercy  ?  Does  not  King 
David,  when  he  is  about  to  atone  for 
a  great  guilt,  ask  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  God,  as  His  mercy  is  great,  and  de- 
sire not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  man  ? 
True,  God's  hands  are  His  faithful 
Father  hands,  and  Israel  has  experi- 
enced in  abundance  the  rich  mercies 
that  were  bestowed  by  these  hands. 
They  are  the  hands  that  were  stretched 
out  in  the  depth  of  divine  love  to  bless 
Israel  with  the  rich  treasures  of  the 
house  of  God.  They  are  the  hands 
which,  like  protecting  wings,  were 
spread  out  over  Israel,  so  that  the  peo- 
ple could  in  safety  live  under  their  own 
vine  and  fig-tree.  They  were  the  hands 
that  bore  Israel  in  safety  through  the 
sea  and  the  desert,  and  yet  it  is  a  fear- 
ful thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
living  God. 

And  such  it  is.  For  the  Lord  has 
not  withdrawn  His  hands  from  the 
people  who  deserted  Him  and  rejected 
His  Son.  He  is  not  a  human  being 
that  He  should  repent ;  His  love  toward 
Israel  was  the  same  as  before.  But  be- 
cause Israel  had  withdrawn  its  heart 
from  Him,  that  which  formerly  was  for 
the  people  a  source  of  blessedness,  the 
fire  of  His  love  now  became  a  con- 
suming flame  of  wrath.  God's  hands 
became  the  instruments  for  the  satis* 
faction  of  His  justice. 

Even  yet  God's  hands  are  stretched 
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out  over  Israel,  but  they  are  not  draw- 
ing the  people  to  Him ;  but  they  are 
keeping  them  from  Him.  How  can 
one  deny  to  a  large  part  of  our  Jews 
the  conscientious  desire  to  please  their 
Qod  and  to  serve  Him  faithfully?  As 
were  their  fathers,  the  Pharisees,  they 
are  zealous  after  Qod.  Only  watch 
them,  dear  hearer,  and  see  how  they 
observe  their  Sabbath;  how  carefully 
they  observe  their  hours  of  prayer  and 
try  to  keep  their  traditional  law  in 
reference  to  food  and  drink.  There  is 
something  pathetic  in  their  tireless  ob- 
servation of  the  shadow  of  the  Old 
Ck)venant  Their  never-ending  fidelity 
would  seem  to  be  able  to  move  God's 
heart,  and  yet  is  vain.  There  is  no  way 
to  Qod  save  by  Him  who  has  said :  **  I 
am  the  way !  **  And  this  Israel  rejects 
to-day,  but  accordingly  it  continues  to 
be  as  it  was,  and  no  prophetic  voice  is 
any  longer  heard  among  our  Jews ;  no 
harp  resounds  in  psalter  and  song; 
God's  answer  to  their  zeal  for  the  law 
is  silence.  In  truth,  it  is  fearful  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  living  Qod. 

And  what  will  you  now  do,  beloved 
congregation?  Will  you  continue  to 
despise  the  Jews ;  or  will  you  not  rather 
fear  that  Qod  of  whom  they  are  the 
living  witnesses? 

Again,  God's  hands  are  still  held  out 
over  Israel.  But  they  no  longer  cast  a 
cheering  shade ;  but  it  is  rather  in  the 
uncanny  shadow  of  a  long  night  with- 
out the  light  of  stars  or  dawn  of  day 
that  the  Jews  of  our  day  live.  In  spite 
of  all  their  outward  fidelity  to  the  law, 
how  poor  in  genuine  life  in  and  with 
God  are  they !  Their  prayers  are  often 
dead-lip  productions;  their  venerable 
customs  are  often  forms,  the  contents 
of  which  are  no  longer  understood.  **  I 
each  day  repeat  my  morning-prayer, 
because  I  promised  my  mother  to  do 
so,"  were  the  words  spoken  recently 
by  a  Jew  to  a  Christian  inquirer,  who 
was  astounded  at  the  unintelligible 
repetition  of  Hebrew  prayers  not  under- 
stood by  those  who  used  them.  From 
this  standpoint  there  is  often  but  a 
single  step  to  absolute  unbelief.    Alas, 


how  often  the  Jews  of  our  day  actually 
take  this  stepl  How  many  of  them 
have  learned  to  deny  their  €kxl  I  This 
is  the  shadow  of  the  righteous  hand  of 
God's  justice  that  is  cast  over  them. 
See,  beloved,  how  fearful  it  is  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  living  Godl 
Look  at  Him,  and  say  what  you  will 
choose,  to  hate  the  Jews  on  account  of 
their  unbelief,  or  rather  fear  God  who 
has  punished  sin  with  sin? 

And,  finally,  God's  hands  are  still 
carrying  Israel  through  the  ages  and 
through  history.  But  our  Jews  take 
no  pleasure  in  the  protecticm  they 
enjoy ;  they  derive  no  blessing  from 
it.  A  tendency  to  restlessness  is  char- 
acteristic of  their  features;  there  has 
been  a  rupture  in  the  souls.  Their 
education,  their  wealth,  their  infiuence 
does  not  make  them  happy.  Among 
Christian  peoples  the  story  of  Ahasu- 
erus,  the  Wandering  Jew,  has  found 
general  currency,  who,  tired  and  de- 
crepit from  old  age,  is  yet  not  allowed 
to  rest  from  his  ceaseless  wanderings 
and  can  not  find  the  desired  rest  in  the 
grave,  because  he  at  one  time  denied 
to  the  Savior  a  short  rest  when  He  was 
carrying  His  cross  up  Mount  Calvary. 
Indeed,  my  beloved,  the  Wandering 
Jew  is  typical  of  the  Jews,  who  are 
continually  living  among  us,  rest- 
lessly at  work  but  never  content; 
longing  for  happiness,  but  torn  by  an 
inner  disharmony.  See,  again,  dear 
Christians,  how  fearful  it  is  to  fkll  into 
the  hands  of  the  living  God  I 

n.  Our  text  conthiues:  **But  to- 
ward thee,  God's  goodness;  otherwise 
thou  also  Shalt  be  cut  off."  If  the 
omnipotent  God  has  selected  the  Jews 
as  witnesses  of  His  judgment,  who  art 
thou,  my  dear  Christian,  that  this 
same  God  bestows  His  mercy  upon 
thee?  Who  art  thou  that  He  has  pre- 
pared His  salvation  for  thee?  Who 
art  thou  that  He  has  given  thee  the 
knowledge  of  eternal  life?  Thou  hast 
been  bom  from  Christian  parents,  and 
in  childhood  hast  been  brought  in 
baptism  to  Christ,  hast  constantly  felt 
the  nearness  of  His  grace  in  spite  of 
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thy  sIds,  and  in  oouDtJess  ways  hast 
b^3ii  the  recipient  of  His  undeserved 
mercies.  Why  is  it  that  just  thou  hast 
deserved  this  rather  than  those  Jews 
who  with  seeing  eyes  do  not  see  and 
with  hearing  ears  do  not  hear? 

Oh  that  we  could  recognize  the  fact» 
dearly  beloved,  that  we  have  not 
merited  this  great  and  good  gift  from 
our  Heavenly  Father ;  we,  who  in  our 
ancestors,  were  far  removed  from  the 
Testaments  of  His  promise  I  Oh,  that 
we  could  learn  to  appreciate  the  richest 
of  His  graces,  whidi  His  hands  have 
showered  upon  us  1  He  does  not  ask 
us  to  repay  Him,  but  He  does  ask  that 
we  should  show  our  gratitude  for  what 
He  has  done  for  us.  80  then,  we  have 
a  Savior  who  has  redeemed  us  with 
His  blood.  Do  we  love  Him?  Do 
we  follow  Him?  We  are  permitted  to 
pray  in  His  name.  Do  we  do  so?  His 
trust  and  Sacrament  give  us  comfort 
and  renewed  spiritual  strength.  Do 
we  seek  them  and  employ  them? 
A  sure  hope  of  eternal  life  is  ours. 
Do  we  appreciate  it?  What  answer, 
beloved,  does  your  heart  and  experi- 
ence give  to  these  questions?  We  are 
entirely  too  indifferent  toward  the 
claims  of  our  Christian  profession. 
We  forget  that  in  the  end  we  owe  all 
things  to  our  God's  mercy.  As  a 
result  it  happens  that  secular  service 
is  accounted  higher  among  us  than 
Christian  faiths  worldly  wisdom  re- 
garded as  more  than  the  fear  of  God. 
How  little  do  we  often  estimate  our 
Bible!  We  indeed  praise  it;  but  do 
we  read  and  study  it?  What  poor  use 
do  we  make  of  the  Lord's  Day  t  Our 
Lord  did,  indeed,  say  to  us,  that  we 
should  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  then  all  these  things  should  be 
added  unto  ua  The  wisdom  of  to* 
day,  however,  says  that  we  should 
first  strive  after  earthly  goods,  and 
afterward,  perhaps,  after  the  heavenly 
joys ;  we  are  told  that  we  must  strive 
for  the  former,  that  the  latter  would 
come  of  themselves  I 

Beloved,  it  is  not  infrequent  that  the 
Jews  are  the  representatives  of  this 


modern  spirit  and  tendency,  the  pro- 
tagonists of  the  Gospel  of  heaven  on 
this  earth,  and  seek  to  entrap  Christians 
in  the  same  snare.  And  are  they  not 
the  witnesses  of  God  in  this  regard? 
Certainly,  in  this  respect  also.  It  is 
just  the  unbelieving  Jew,  who  by  pen 
and  mouth,  defiles  all  that  is  holy  and 
venerable  and  drags  it  in  the  dust*  In 
him  we  can  see  where  men  come  to 
whose  chief  glory  is  their  boast  of 
earthly  possessions  and  goods.  Israel 
had,  indeed,  at  one  time,  the  right  to 
claim  a  high  preeminence.  It  rested 
in  the  bosom  of  God  and  also  at  the 
table  of  its  God  (Ps.  xxxvi.).  But 
just  the  enjoyment  of  these  blessings 
became  the  fateful  cause  of  Israel's 
falL  They  forgot  the  goodness  of 
God  and  became  carnally  proud  of 
their  preeminence  as  a  nation.  ''We 
have  Abraham  as  a  father, "  they  said, 
when  the  herald  voice  resounded  call- 
ing them  to  Abraham's  faith.  Then 
were  fulfilled  the  words  spoken  by 
Hosea,  the  prophet  (iii.,  4)  :  Tor  the 
children  of  Israel  shall  abide  many 
days  without  king,  and  without 
princes,  and  without  sacrifices,  and 
without  pillar,  and  without  ephod  or 
teraphim.  **  Oh,  congregation  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  I  art  thou  yet  in 
the  enjoyment  of  God's  grace?  Will 
you  not  hear  the  sermon  preached  to 
thee  by  every  Jew  that  dwells  near 
you,  urging  you  to  ''hold  fast  that 
thou  hast,  lest  any  man  take  thy 
crown?" 

By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  that  I  am. 
If  this  was  the  principle  of  Paul 
through  which  he  remained  in  Christ 
and  grew  in  Christ,  it  can  not  be  other- 
wise in  your  case.  It  is  purely  a 
grace  of  GU)d  that  we  are  Christians, 
and  we  can  continue  to  be  Christians 
only  so  long  as  we  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  this  grace.  Only  he  wh  has 
shall  receive,  that  he  may  have  the 
fulness.  God's  goodness  remains  in 
thee,  so  far  as  thou  remainest  in  this 
goodness.  It  is  indeed  given  thee  as 
a  gift  of  mercy,  but  to  hold  it  requires 
constant  effort  on  our  part.    It  is  not 
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an  inalienable  privilege  of  Christian 
birth.  The  state  of  grace  can  never 
become  the  bed  of  spiritual  pride  or 
idleness.  If  you  do  not  understand 
and  appreciate  this  state,  the  Lord  will 
find  others  more  deserving  of  it.  If 
He  has  hewn  down  Israel,  the  noble 
^g^  will  He  spare  you  who  were  a  wild 
fig-tree  that  He  first  had  to  make 
noble?  He  has  a  right  to  expect  fruit 
from  you.  If  he  does  not  find  it,  you, 
like  Israel,  will  be  condenmed  to  be 
hewn  down  and  cast  aside. 

Therefore,  choose  for  yourself. 
Will  you  follow  Israel's  unbelief  or 
will  you,  through  the  lesson  of  Israel's 
fall,  arouse  yourself  to  your  danger? 

IIL  The  Lord  sought  fruit  on  the 
fig-tree  of  Israel ;  He  seeks  fruit  from 
you.  What  kind  of  fruit?  Certainly, 
first  of  all,  that  we  give  up  our  body 
as  a  living  sacrifice,  as  a  temple  of  His 
holiness ;  that  we  bring  forth  the  fruits 
of  the  8pirit  in  love,  peace,  charity, 
gentleness,  and  the  like.  He  who  has 
the  Savior  must  follow  Him.  He  is 
a  wicked  servant  who  stands  idle. 
Every  Christian  has  the  calling  to 
become  fathers  of  men.  It  is  his 
mission  in  life  to  work  in  the  vineyard 
of  the  Lord  and  to  do  His  will.  The 
Israelite,  too,  has  a  claim  on  us  in  this 
direction.  From  Israel,  too,  comes  the 
cry:  Come  over  and  help  us.  And 
certainly  doing  Gospel  work  in  Israel  is 
also  the  will  of  (Jod.  '*  And  they  also, 
if  they  continue  not  in  their  unbelief, 
shall  be  grafted  in ;  for  Ood  is  able  to 
j2Taft  them  in  again."  This  plainly 
shows  'hat  God  has  not  cast  Israel  aside 
for  all  time.  It  is  His  will  that  they 
too  shall  have  to  cry  out,  "Blessed  is 
He  that  cometh  in  the  name  o£'  the 
Lord  I "  Why  is  it  then  that  we  are  so 
lax  in  seeking  the  eternal  salvation  of 
the  Jews?  We,  :  i  the  possession  of 
their  spiritual  inheritance,  of  thu  spir- 
itual blessings  which  they  and  thoir 
fathers  discarded  in  their  blindness, 
should  show  double  zeal  in  winning 
them  again  for  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Indeed,  the  spiritual  condition  oi  Israel 
is  a  terrible  indictment  against  Chris- 


tianity. For  centuries  they  have  lived 
amid  Christian  surroundings  and  in- 
fiuences ;  yet  they  have  remained  what 
they  were,  namely,  enemies  of  Christ. 
True,  one  cause  of  this  is  their  stub- 
bornness ;  but  yet  Christians  have  not 
been  zealous  to  seek  their  eternal  wel- 
fare, and  the  lives  and  conduct  of 
Christians  have  not  always  been  such 
as  to  urge  the  claims  of  our  faith  upon 
them.  Much,  much  can  and  should 
be  done  in  this  direction. 

Beloved,  it  is  God*8  will  that  in  the 
grace  which  abounds  in  us,  the  Jews 
should  also  participate.  God  wants 
us  to  help  the  chosen  people  too,  and 
guide  them  into  all  trust.  Watch, 
work,  pray,  and  teach  that  Israel,  too, 
may  learn  to  know  its  Savior  and  its 
God.    Amen  1 


OBBIST'S  LOVE  OF  THE  OEimOB. 

By  Ret.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
[Presbyterian],  New  York  City. 

Hu«ba/nd8t  love  your  mves,  even  as  Christ 
also  loved  the  churchy  and  gave  himsdf 
for  it;  that  he  might  sanctify  and 
cleanse  it  toit/i  the  loashing  of  vfater  by 
the  iDord,  that  he  might  present  it  to 
himself  a  glorious  cAurcA,  not  having 
spot  or  tcrinkle,  or  any  such  thing ; 
but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without 
blemish, — Ephesians  v.  25-27. 

In  his  famous  painting,  *'The  Last 
Supper,  "  Leonardo  Da  Vinci  set  forth 
the  scene  in  all  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel  narrative.  The  work  was  done 
before  the  great  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, yet  we  behold  in  it  nothing  of 
the  surroundings,  symbols,  and  cere- 
monial of  the  Romish  ritual.  The 
painter  drew  directly  from  the  evange- 
lists and  from  the  usages  of  common 
life.  So  in  our  text  we  come  imme- 
diately to  the  New  Testament  to  find 
the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  church, 
and  we  find  it  represented  by  the 
familiar  relationship  of  the  husband 
to  the  wife. 

What  is  the  church?  The  word  Ift 
used  in  various  applicationB,  and  theio 
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are  DOt  at  all  iDConsistent  with  each 
other.  There  is  the  inyisible  church 
— the  whole  family  on  earth  and  in 
heaven.  There  are  particular  com- 
munions, as  when  we  say  the  Presby- 
terian or  other  church  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  the  more  particular 
or  local  church,  worshiping  together 
and  made  up  of  individuals  associated. 

The  relation  of  Christ  to  the  church, 
in  all  its  senses,  is  that  of  the  head  to 
the  body,  as  we  read  in  the  28d  verse 
of  this  chapter:  ''For  the  husband  is 
the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is 
the  head  of  the  church.  ^  We  acknowl- 
edge Him  only  as  our  head.  We  do 
not  acknowledge  any  man  aS  such, 
tho  he  may  claim  to  be  the  sovereign 
pontijff  in  the  place,  and  with  the  au- 
thority, of  Christ  We  do  not  bow  to 
a  queen,  however  noble  and  lovely, 
who  by  the  constitution  of  a  kingdom 
is  made  supreme  in  a  national  church. 
We  do  not  look  to  an  individual  who, 
like  the  head  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
holds  all  authority  and  exercises  it  by 
his  arbitrary  position.  We  bow  to 
Christ  alone. 

And  this  relation  of  Christ  to  His 
church  is  represented  by  the  loving 
one  of  a  husband  to  his  wife.  What  is 
the  love  of  a  husband?  It  involves 
three  among  other  elements.  It  is 
selective,  choosing  one  from  all  othere ; 
and  thus  are  the  redeemed  chosen,  even 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that 
they  should  be  holy  and  without  blame 
before  Him  in  love.  And,  in  the  next 
place,  it  is  a  constant  love,  not  capri- 
cious and  fluctuating;  and  so  Christ 
having  loved  His  own  He  loves  them 
to  the  end.  Further,  it  is  unselfish; 
it  is  a  giving  of  self  to  the  object  of 
affection,  as,  in  the  text,  it  is  said  of 
the  church  He  gave  Himself  for  it 

The  end  of  this  love,  this  self-sur- 
render, is  that  He  may  sanctify  and 
cleanse  His  church,  make  us  holy,  by 
the  regeneration  and  sanctification  here 
spoken  of  as  symbolized  by  the  wash- 
ing of  water.  It  is  also  by  the  word. 
We  grow  in  grace  as  we  grow  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God. 


The  further  end  is  that  He  may 
present  to  Himself  a  glorious  church, 
spotless,  without  blemish,  prepared  as 
a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband,  as  in 
the  vision  of  the  apostle  John.  It  is  to 
be  glorious  in  holiness,  glorious  in  its 
heavenly  home,  glorious  in  association 
with  angels  and  the  glorified  Lord. 
To  be  such,  every  individual  member 
of  the  body  must  be  purified.  The 
subject  comes  to  us  as  individuals. 
Are  we  growing  in  grace?  And  upon 
those  who  are  outside  of  the  fold,  it 
urges  its  glorious  promise  and  pros- 
pect 


TEE  LZaET  THAT  FAILED. 

Bt  Rbv.  W^illiah  M.  Lawbencb, 
D.D.  [Baptist],  CmcAoo,  III. 

1  am  the  light  of  the  iM>rM.-^ohn 
viii.  13. 

Omb  of  the  most  impressive  books 
that  I  have  read  is  ''The  Light  that 
Failed,  "  by  Rudyard  Kipling.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  man  who  managed  to 
preserve  liis  eyesight  until  he  had  ac- 
complished the  dream  of  his  life  in  art, 
and  who  managed  to  keep  his  life  until 
he  had  accomplished  another  heart  pur- 
pose. I  think  I  have  never  lost  the 
impression  that  it  made  upon  me,  and 
since  its  reading  every  scripture  that 
seemed  illustrated  by  it  has  had  won- 
derful power  over  me.  It  is  the  story 
of  human  life.  As  every  man  is  in 
danger  of  losing  his  physical  sight,  so 
every  one  is  in  peril  of  loss  of  that  of 
which  the  physical  is  only  a  metaphor. 
Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  lights  that 
fail. 

1.  There  is  the  light  of  uninspired 
knowledge.  The  late  Mr.  Romanes 
thought  once  that  he  could  fathom  all 
knowledge  and  get  at  the  solution  of 
all  questions  by  the  light  of  scientific 
information,  but  in  the  volume  pub- 
lished lately  he  has  confessed  the  im- 
possibility and  has  died  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Church. 

2.  There  is  the  light  of  the  unaided 
reason,   or  skepticism.     The  simplest 
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things  are  beyond  our  power  to  solye 
by  aid  of  reason.  One  can  disprove  by 
logic  what  experience  tells  him  exists, 
and  these  great  questions  of  eternity 
lie  altogether  without  his  ability. 

8.  There  is  the  light  of  unassisted  im- 
agination, that  faculty  which  rouses 
holy  ambition  and  puts  hope  into  a 
man.  When  young  this  faculty  is  very 
strong,  and  the  young  man  can  not 
accept  the  fact  that  there  may  come  a 
time  when  the  experiences  of  life  shall 
have  80  overclouded  all  his  visions  that 
he  may  feel  no  confidence  in  the  future 
at  all,  and  certainly  none  in  humanity. 

4.  There  is  the  light  of  the  un- 
strengthened  will.  We  all  know  the 
power  of  habit,  and  the  awful  slavery 
that  comes  when  one  has  to  say,  "I 
can  not, "  especially  when  the  con* 
science  urges  to  new  endeavor. 

5.  But  saddest  of  all  the  lights  that 
fail  is  the  one  of  sympathy  with  spir- 
itual things;  the  dead  heart  toward 
that  which  is  right  and  holy  and 
true ;  when  the  man  listens  to  appeals 
to  duty  without  ever  wishing  to  re- 
spond. The  retina  of  the  eye  is  won- 
derfully sensitive  and  paralysis  of  the 
optic  nerve  is  awful,  but  more  awful 
the  paralysis  of  the  heart 

Christ  said,  **  I  am  the  light  of  the 
world."  How  shall  we  prevent 
failure?  Let  us  place  ourselves,  like 
Bartimeus,  where  He  is  and  make  our 
needs  known  to  Him. 

Then  the  lights  that  fail  will  be 
lights  that  bum  and  shine,  illumina- 
ting our  own  lives  and  those  of  other 
men. 


TBB  TSXr  OOmCANDICENTS  ZH 

XOSEBZr  LIFE. 

Bv    Rev.    W.    R.    Taylor,     D.D. 

[PBESBVTERIAN],  RoCflBSTEB,  N.  Y. 

And  Ood  tpake  all  these  teorde,  Baying,  2 
am  the  Lord  thy  Ood,  which  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  qf  Egypt,  oiU  of 
the  house  of  bondage. — Exodus  xx.  1, 2. 

1.  Notice  that  it  comes  as  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  eternal,  sovereign  God. 
**!  am  Jehovah,  thy  Ood. " 


2.  But,  altho  the  ten  commandments 
are  thus  the  utterance  of  Crod's  sover- 
eign will,  they  are  grounded  in  the 
natural  constitution  of  things. 

8.  These  ten  oomamndments  reveal 
the  indivisible  unity  of  religion  and 
moral  ity.  The  commandments  present 
Ood  as  the  one  supreme  center  and 
object  of  life.  They  are  not  only  to  be 
kept,  but  kept  with  distinct  reference 
to  Him. 

4.  Observe  that  to  these  command- 
ments, as  to  all  moral  laws,  there  is 
a  penalty  attached.  Without  some 
power  to  enforce  it  a  law  ceases  to  be 
a  law.  And  so  for  the  infraction  of 
each  one  of  these  ten  commandments 
there  is  a  penalty  partly  and  tempo- 
rarily physical,  but  chiefly  and  etemslly 
moral,  from  which  there  is  no  escape 
but  in  the  forgiveness  of  God,  followed 
by  a  new  life. 

And  this  leads  to  one  or  two  remarks 
in  conclusion. 

First,  these  ten  commandments, 
while  an  expression  of  God*s  nature, 
are  not  an  exhaustive  expression.  For 
fL  race  of  sinners  they  need  to  be  sup- 
plemented, as  they  are  in  the  gospel, 
by  a  revelation  of  God's  grace  and 
love. 

Second,  notice  that  God  first  made 
Israel  and  then  gave  them  the  law.  As 
men  they  had  always  had  some  knowl- 
edge of  moral  law,  but  when  Qod  set 
about  the  work  of  their  higher  educa- 
tion in  morals  and  religion.  He  re- 
moved them  from  Egypt  with  its 
degrading  bondage,  its  paralyzing  fear, 
its  contaminating  associations.  He 
made  them  free,  and  took  them  off 
where  they  would  be  alone  with  Him, 
and  then  gave  them  His  law.  8o  we, 
my  brethren,  must  be  delivered  from 
the  bondage  of  sha  and  fear  through 
the  blood-bought  forgiveness. 

Third,  obedience  to  kw  is  the  great- 
est lesson  to  learn.  Law  alone  can  give 
us  life.  Law  alone  can  give  us  liberty. 
There  is  no  more  alarming  symptom 
that  any  community  can  show  than  dis- 
regard for  law.  There  are  no  worse 
enemies  to  mankind  than  magistrates 
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and  othetB  haviAg  oflScial  power  and 
influeDoe,  who,  by  precept,  by  ex- 
ample, or  by  official  act  encourage  men 
in  lawlessness.  State  and  church  are, 
thank  God,  in  this  country,  separate. 
Again,  thank  God,  they  are  likely  to 
stay  so.  But  they  would  find  it 
greatly  to  their  mutual  advantage  to 
work  together  in  educating  the  people 
in  reyerence  for  law.  A  better 
obedience  to  the  law  of  Go(}  would 
make  better  obedience  to  the  law  of 
man.  A  better  obedience  to  the  law  of 
man  would  lead  to  better  obedience  to 
the  law  of  God. 

Let  us  never  forget  that,  as  Brown- 
ing says,  "All's  love,  yet  airs  law.** 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  and  write 
all  these  Thy  laws  in  our  hearts,  we 
beseech  Thee. 


THE  DBUKZABX)-A  BEXABSABLS 
FEN-FOBTBAIT  OF  80BIFTUBE. 

Bt  Rbv.  Williah  J.  Frazbb,  Brazil, 
Ind. 

Who  haih  %Dof  viho  hath  Borrow  f  toko 
hath  eonieniionaf  uiho  haXh  babbling  f 
who  hath  tooundi  mtfunU  cause?  who 
hath  redneis  of  eyes?  Ihey  that  tarry 
long  at  the  toine,  efc— Proverbs  xxiii. 
2ft-«6. 

The  heart  of  Bible  doctrine  on  wine- 
drinking. 
L  A  disease  or  a  sin? 
1.  Present  symptoms : 

(1)  Eye  flashing,  red  or  dark. 

(2)  Tongue,  perverse  volubility. 
*^lnijinum  Veritas,^  **  Heart  utters  per- 
verse things. "  At  first  it  enlivens  con- 
versation, quickens  oratory.  The  per- 
verseness  comes  out. 

(8)  Temper  made  irascible,  ''conten- 
tious. " 

(4)  Imagination  wrought  upon, 
''see  strange  (adjective  in  feminine 
gender)  things,  women. "  If  abstract, 
the  conditions  are  met  in  the  hallu- 
cinations of  the  delirium;  if  women 
are  meant,  then  we  perceive  the  pas- 
sions inflamed,  and  our  eyes  are  opened 
to  the  fact  that  a  saloon  does  not  exist 


alone;  other  vices  associated  with  it, 
**Eet  VenuM in ijinU,^ 

(5)  Insensibility:  "  beaten  and  knew 
it  not "  Stupefied  and  besotted ;  fro- 
zen in  the  pool  on  a  winter's  night. 

(6)  Vertigo  and  nausea,  sleeping  in 
heart  of  sea,  or  on  top  of  mast ;  seasick. 

2.  Aftereffects: 

(1)  Wounds  without  cause, — not 
honorable  scars  of  war,  or  mother's 
hand  burnt  in  rescue  of  her  child. 

(2)  Complaining,  wo,  sorrow — self, 
•—others.  "  If  we  let  the  saloon  alone 
it  will  let  us  alone.  **    False. 

8.  Its  tragic  end,  "at  last. "  Would 
that  it  might  be  at  first. 

(1)  Temporal — physical— moral. 

(2)  Eternal  serpents,  sting,  where 
the  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched.  No  drunkard  shall  inherit 
the  kingdom.  Bodily  insensate,  spir- 
itually unresponsive.  Even  a  little 
whisky  renders  impervious  to  the 
Gospel.  Think  how  many  of  our  daily 
associates  must  drink  to  support  all 
these  saloons.  Perhaps  some  of  you 
here  present 

IL  How  Induced— by  a  vice,  self- 
induced,  a  sin. 

(1)  "Tarry."  How  our  boys  are 
tempted  to  tarry,  fiaunted  advertise- 
ments, etc. 

(2)  "Try"  (Hebrew);  "sample- 
rooms." 

(8)  Intensify  the  effects,  "mixed," 
drugged. 

(4)  Awful  infatuation:  "When 
shall  I  awake?  I  will  seek  it  yet  again. " 
Morning  thirst,  early  hours  of  saloons. 
Why  are  business-houses  open  at  four 
in  the  morning?  What  business?  Is 
it  insatiable  desire  for  dry-goods? 
Final  destruction  of  the  wilL 

**Torever  round  the  meroy-eeat 

The  guiding  lights  of  love  do  bum. 
But  what,  if  habit-bound,  thy  feet 
Shall  lack  the  will  to  turar* 

WhtHier, 

Oh.  the  hopelessness  of  the  drink 
habit  I  Not  simply  a  disease,  but  a 
sin. 

III.  Treatment. 

(1)  Prevention;   avoid  very  begin- 
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niiigs,  look  not  upon  the  wine  when 
it  gives  its  eye  in  the  cup,  and  walks 
with  smoothness  over  the  lips.  If  you 
never  take  the  first  glass  you  will  never 
be  a  drunkard^ 

(2)  Cure,  same  method.  John  B. 
Oough  would  not  permit  the  presence 
of  flask  on  mantel  of  home  where  he 
was  entertained ;  Major  P.  would  not 
have  bay  rum  put  on  his  face  by  the 
barber.  How  cruel  in  the  saloon- 
keeper to  throw  liquor  on  the  sawdust 
in  front  to  arouse  the  dormant  appe- 
tite! Total  and  uncompromising  ab- 
stinence is  the  course  here  prescribed. 

If  this  is  a  sin  and  not  simply  a 
disease,  who  are  the  sinners? 

1.  The  drinker;  **if  any  man  deflle 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Qhost  him  will 
God  destroy.  ** 

2.  Whoever  puts  the  bottle  to  his 
lips:  (1)  Society  ladies.  (2)  The 
manufacturer  and  seller.  If  they 
would  only  advertise  the  whole  of 
their  business  on  the  front  (describe  it 


at  length)  1  (8)  The  United  States 
Government;  its  share  of  the  profits. 
Phryne's  proposition  to  rebuild  the 
walls  of  Thebes  after  Alexander  had 
destroyed  them,  if  they  would  only  per- 
mit the  inscription,  "Alexander  de- 
stroyed them,  Phryne,  the  courtesan, 
rebuilt  them. "  Rejected  with  disdain. 
The  car  of  Juggernaut  over  the  pros- 
trate forms  of  the  people,  crushing  to 
death ;  and  yet  the  commonwealth  or 
the  municipality  proposes  to  pave  our 
streets  with  the  prostrate  forms,  yea, 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  our  citizens! 
(4)  The  voter.  Mucins  Scsvola, 
rather  than  betray  his  country,  held 
his  good  right  hand  in  the  flame  until 
consumed  to  the  elbow.  If  ever  I  take 
the  suffrage  of  an  American  citizen, 
and  put  it  in  the  ballot-box  on  the  side 
of  the  saloon,  directly  or  indirectly, 
immediately  or  constructively,  and 
do  it  intentionally,  may  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and 
my  right  hand  lose  its  cunning  1 


HINTS    AT    THE    MEANING    OF    TEXTS. 

[The  "Hints**  entered  below  ^th  a  pseudonym  and  *  are  entered  In  competition  for  tiie 
prizes  offered  in  the  November  number  of  Thb  HoHiiiSno  Rbvikw  (see  page  476).  Our 
readers  are  asked  to  examine  tbem  critically  from  month  to  month  in  order  to  be  able  to 
TOte  intelligently  on  their  comparative  merits.] 


EINT8  FOB  OHILDBEN'S  SEBXONS. 

Small  7et  HarmfoL 
Take  us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  tJiat 
spoil  the  vines;  for  our  vines  /lave 
tender  grapes, — Sol.  Song  ii.  15. 
No  necessity   of   being   great  and 
powerful  to  do  much  that  is  hurtful 
and  sinful.      The  sin  for  which  the 
world  was  doomed,  without  the  Atone- 
ment, disobedience.    A  very  small  child 
can   disobey    parent,    teacher,    God. 
Little  foxes  which  spoil  are : 

1.  Tongue.  Speaking  evil,  unkindly, 
sinful,  untruthful,  thoughtless. 

2.  Evil  habits.  How  soon  they 
grow.  How  soon  they  open  the  way 
for  more  that  is  wrong. 

8.  Evil  deeds.  The  picture  spoiled, 
book  torn,  etc.,  followed  by  denial, 
secrecy,  deceit. 


Often  the  parent  is  shocked  to  know 
what  progress  the  child  has  made  in 
many  evil  ways. 

The  vine  has  tender  grapes.  Easily 
spoiled.  Only  a  little  effort,  to  spoil 
the  young  heart  The  mark  you  made 
on  the  bark  of  young,  thrifty  tree 
scarcely  seen  now.  Laugh  at  **cute 
sayings. "  In  our  cities  many  children 
trained  in  crime.  Give  examples  of 
early  sin  and  early  piety.        Zay.* 


How  the  Child  Samuel  Became  a 
Qreat  Han. 

ATid  the  child  Samuel  ministered  unio 
the  Lord  btfore  Mi.^l  Samuel  iiL  1. 

As  John  Wesley  or  President  Garfield 
became  great  by  service,  so  did  SamneL 
Service  given  with  a  reverent  spirit  to 
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God  opens  the  treasures  of  heaven  to 
the  obedient. 

1.  Samuel  was  lent  for  life  to  the 
Lord. 

How  greatly  Hannah  was  blessed  for 
her  costly  gift  I  That  happy  sunlight 
came  to  her !  She  bound  the  Lord  to 
her  even  as  did  Susanna  Wesley  and 
the  widow  of  Zarephath ;  she  delivered 
the  nation. 

2.  Samuel  ministered  unto  the  Lord. 
Realize  the  tabernacle,  the  aged  Eli, 

the  little  child,  the  obedient  child, 
administrations  of  lighting  lamps,  open- 
ing doors,  caring  for  his  beloved  guar- 
dian, but  all  for  the  Lord.  Children 
serve  the  Lord  in  obeying  their  parents. 

8.  Samuel  was  called  to  be  a  prophet. 

Picture  the  scene— the  voice  calling— 
the  child  running  to  Eli— waiting  for 
God — the  presence  of  Jehovah  at  the 
side  of  the  little  bed— the  listening 
child — the  trust  committed — the  love 
for  Eli  and  deep  sorrow  too. 

4.  Samuel  became  prophet  and  ruler 
of  the  nation. 

Follow  him  preaching  repentance- 
praying  for  Israel— anointing  kings — 
founding  national  schools— warning 
and  guiding  the  nation.  God  elevates 
the  truly  obedient.     Aleph-Bkth.  * 


EINT3  FOB  COKXUNION  SEBKONS. 

The  Divine  Shepherd. 

1  am  the  good  shepTierd  and  know  my 
sheep  and  am  known  of  mine.  As  the 
Father  knoweth  me  even  so  know  I  the 
Fat/ier ;  and  I  lay  down  my  life  for 
my  sheep, —John  x.  14,  15. 

I.  Herb  is  a  perfect  Shepherd 

a.  He  leadeth  his  sheep. 

b.  He  has  pastures  for  them. 
(J.  He  gives  them  protection. 

II.  Here  is  a  perfect  knowledge. 

a.  He  knows  His  sheep,  as  to  number. 

b.  As  to  name.    Personal  acquaint- 
ances. 

e.  As  to  disposition.    . 
d.  As  to  every  need. 

III.  Here  is  a  perfect  sacrifice. 

a.  Voluntary,— "giveth,  **  verse  11. 


b.  Precious.  — "  his  life. " 

c.  Vicarious, — "  for  his  sheep. " 

Senior.  ♦ 

Christian  Character  and  Christian 
Opportunity. 

And  the  wry  Ood  of  peace  sanctify  you, 
wholly,— 1  Thes.  v.  23. 

1.  CHRiSTiANshave  various  names  in 
the  Bible. 

That  man  is  sanctified  wholly  whose 
life  agrees  with  all  these  names. 

2.  Christians  have  various  promises 
in  the  Bible. 

Holiness  claims  all  that  God  has 
promised  the  Christian. 

8.  Christians  have  various  qualities 
and  characteristics  in  the  Bible. 

The  pure  heart  never  rests  short  of 
having  all  these. 

4.  Christians  have  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  Work. 

If  Peter,  James,  apd  John  were  here 
and  the  result  of  their  labors  thirty - 
fold,  and  the  result  of  the  labors  of 
their  converts  thirty-fold  (and  let  this 
state  continue  for  all  succeeding  con- 
verts), then  if  each  one  lived  on  an 
average  thirty  years  after  conversion, 
our  world  would  bo  totally  Christian  in 
less  than  185  years,  even  with  a  much 
greater  population  than  now.  Taking 
sixty -fold  it  would  be  less  than  160 
years.  Taking  one  hundred  fold,  less 
than  150  years.  Septuagint.* 


HINTS  FOB   FUNEBAL   SEBXONS. 

No  Tears  in  Heaven. 

God  shaU  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their 
eyes. --Bay.  xxi.  4. 

Ik  the  book  of  Revelation  we  are 
told  much  that  helps  to  drive  away 
sorrow,  gloom,  and  disappointment. 

1.  The  Promise:  Tears  shall  be 
wiped  away. 

Can  we  comprehend  what  this  will 
mean  ?  It  must  mean  the  absence  of  all 
that  occasions  them.  Tears  are  indi- 
cative of  grief,  sorrow,  bereavement, 
sin.    It  may  be  defective  friendship. 
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loss  of  friends,  undutif ul  children,  loss 
of  property,  etc. 

The  Christian  may  here  shed  tears  of 
penitence,  tears  on  account  of  moral 
imperfections,  desolation  of  Zion,  etc. 

2.  When  and  where  will  this  promise 
be  fulfilled? 

The  Revelator  is  writing  of  those 
who  have  passed  out  from  this  life  and 
its  experiences.  Then  and  there  God 
with  His  own  hand,  with  the  same  love 
that  rescued  us  from  death,  will  dry 
our  tears. 

The  last  battle  has  been  fought*  last 
enemy  subdued,  the  last  victory  won, 
and  home  has  been  reached. 

Oh  1  then  in  the  hour  of  bereavement 
let  us  look  to  those  of  our  friends  who 
die  in  Christ,  as  having  obtained  the 
prize,  rest  and  happiness. 

Let  us  not  try  to  make  the  wound 
deeper,  but,  seeing  the  bliss  to  which 
they  have  attained,  associate  with  the 
thought  of  death,  comfort,  hope,  and 
joy.  Zay.» 

The  BlMsedneis  of  Eeaven. 
And  1  sato  a  new  heaven, — Rev.  xxi.  1. 
The  experiences  of  heaven. 

1.  Relief  from  sorrow,  sickness, 
pain,  tears.  These  have  done  their 
work  in  preparing  the  soul  for  heaven. 

2.  No  sin  •'White  robes"  six  times 
in  Revelation.  Sin,  not  suffering,  our 
greatest  affliction. 

8.  Perfect  happiness.  Great  ques- 
tions  answered.  Great  feelings  satis- 
fied. 

4.  Rest  from  work,  and  rest  in  work. 
They  rest  from  their  labors.  They 
serve  Him  day  and  night. 

5.  Happy  reunions.  Holy  com- 
panionships.    **  That  they  may  be  one. " 

6.  The  vision  and  fellowship  of 
Christ.  Shall  see  His  triumph,  con- 
template His  glory,  and  abide  in  His 
love. 

When  the  Christian  dies,  the  funeral 
note  should  be  triumphant  We  dis- 
honor God,  and  deny  our  faith,  by  sor- 
rowing as  those  who  have  no  hope. 

If  we  are  ready  for  Heaven  then 


[June, 

Heaven  is  going  home.    Present  Chris- 
tian experiences  are  the  beginning  of 
Heaven.    It  w  ill  not  be  a  strange  place. 
Begin  the  heavenly  life  here. 

Ehud,* 


HIKT8   FOB   BETIVAL    SEBXOKS. 
A  Oall  to  Srowey  Ohristiiikg. 

And  he  eaid  unto  them,  T^hy  deep  ffot 
Rise  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temp- 
to^um.^Luke  xxii.  46. 

1.  The  Question— •*  Why  sleep  ye?* 
Listleasness    and    inactivity    of   a 

majority  of  Christians.  What  causes 
this?  Spiritual  drowsiness  or  luke- 
warmness  is  a  dangerous  state,  and  one 
to  be  avoided  by  Christians.  Rev.  iii. 
16. 

To  all  such  in  thunder-tones  the 
Master  gives : 

2.  The  Command— **  Rise  and  pray.  ** 
Neither  prayer  without  work,   nor 

work  without  prayer  will  do.  Illus- 
trate by  example  of  Christ,  as :  {a)  an 
active  worker,  (f)  a  man  of  prayer.  If 
this,  the  only  safe  course,  is  not  fol- 
lowed, remember: 

8.  The  Alternative — ''Lest  ye  enter 
into  temptation. " 

The  dreamer  does  not  lead  a  real  life : 
is  subject  to  many  illusions ;  is  in  a 
partially  insensible  state ;  is  defenseless 
while  surrounded  by  enemies,  (1) 
Judges  iv.  21 ;  (2)  1  Sam.  xxiv.  8.  In 
Christian  warfare  the  only  safety  is  in 
vigilance  and  aggression.  This  does 
not  mean  guerilla  warfare,  however, 
but  loyal  support  of  our  Royal  Leader. 
Therefore,  as  you  "rise"  for  action 
''pray"  for  Divine  guidance  in  all  that 
you  think  and  say,  and  do,  and  are. 

Shkm.* 

Unloosed  from  Sj^ttul  QraTd- 
Olothoi. 

Looee  him  and  let  him  ^.— John  xl.4i. 

The  miracles  of  Christ  are  often 
types  of  spiritual  things.  The  raising 
of  Lazarus  is  a  type  of  conversion. 
Lazarus  was  alive  but  had  not  freedom 
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of  action  until  tiie  graye-dothes  were 
removed. 

The  Christian  life  is  a  resurrection 
from  spiritual  death.  Often  the  young 
Christian  is  bound  with  spiritual  grave' 
clothes  —  no  freedom  —  no  activity. 
Christ  calls  upon  His  people  and  church 
to  help  unloose  them.  He  does  for  us 
what  we  can  not  do  for  ourselves,  and 
helps  us  do  what  we  can  do  with  His 
help. 

I.  Some  of  the  spiritual  grave- 
clothes  : 

1.  Prejudice — against  Christians, 
the  church. 

d.  Misconceptions— of  doctrines,  of 
the  Christian  life. 

3.  Ignorance— of  the  Word. 

4.  Timidity— shrinking  from  wit- 
nessing. 

5.  Formality,  customs  of  society. 

6.  Sensitiveness,  pride. 

7.  Memory  of  past  life. 

n.  How  can  we  unloose  these  bands? 

1.  The  church  can  live  right  before 
God— often  the  church  has  bound  on 
the  grave-clothes — such  as  prejudice 
and  misconception. 

2.  By  obedience;  exercise  of  spiri- 
tual faculties.  ''Exercise  thyself  into 
godliness. " 

3.  ^j  losing  thought  of  self  in 
Christ.  Ho.» 


HINTS  FOB  nSOELLANEOUS 
SEBXONS. 

Oharaoter  Bnllding. 
And  besides  this,  giving  all  diligence,  add 

to  your  faith  virtue,  eto.— 2  Peter  L 

5-7. 

I.  The  Foundation.  Necessary. 
Laid  deep.     Three  courses. 

1.  "His  divine  power  hath  granted 
unto  us  all  things  that  pertain  to  life 
and  godliness, "  v.  8. 

2.  ''He  hath  granted  unto  us  His 
precious  and  exceeding  great  prom- 
ises, "  V.  4. 

3.  "  We  may  become  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature,  **  v.  4. 

n.  The  Process  of  Buildinq. 
God  has  laid  tiie  foundation,  let  man 


bund :  "  Yea.  and  for  this  very  cause 
adding  on  your  part, "  (R.  V.),  v.  6. 
Eight  steps. 

1.  Faith.  Bees  the  hivisible.  "In 
your  faith  supply  virtue"  (R.  V.). 
Let  each  trait  grow  out  of  preceding 
traits— a  vital,  not  a  mechanical  pro- 
cess. 

2.  Virtue.  Courage  of  your  convic- 
tions. 

3.  Knowledge.  Experimental,  not 
notional. 

4.  Temperance— self-control.  Reso- 
lutely break  bad  habits,  form  good 
habits. 

These  four  steps  private;  next  four 
social. 

5.  Patience.  Don't  pity  yourself, 
but  have  mercy  on  others. 

6.  Godliness.  Reverence,  reliance 
upon  God.    Not  self -centered. 

7.  Brotherly  kindness.  Genial  love 
for  own  family,  church,  etc..  Not 
cold. 

8.  Love.  Unconditioned,  universal. 
Not  narrow. 

in.  The  Completed  Structure, 
Characteristics : 

1.  Not  idle  nor  unfruitful  unto  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  "  v.  8. 

2.  "  Your  calling  and  election  sure, " 
V.  10. 

8.  Richly  supplied  unto  you  the  en- 
trance into  the  eternal  kingdom,  v.  11. 
Kauffman.* 

BeipoBsibilities  of  Belief. 

King  Agrippa,  bdievest  thou  the  prophets  f 
I  know  that  thou  believest, — Acts 
xxvi.  27. 

Desoribb  the  scene.  Congregations 
assent  to  the  truth.  No  merit  in  this, 
tho  many  take  comfort  in  it.  But 
belief  of  truth  increases  obligation  to 
do  the  truth. 

1.  Because  belief  shows  that  God 
has  graciously  enlightened  the  mind. 
He  has  given  light,  and  this  gift  entails 
obligation. 

2.  Because,  belief  makes  it  compara- 
tively easy  to  obey.  Doubts  and  mis- 
givings do  not  stand  in  the  way. 
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8.  Because  belief  is  a  recognition  of 
the  righteous  claims  of  truth.  To  ac- 
knowledge tliat  God's  service  is  reason- 
able, and  then  to  serve  Satan,  is  the 
greatest  of  sins. 

(a.)  Agrippa  Is  more  reprehensible 
than  Festus — an  enlightened  unbeliever 
than  an  ignorant  heathen. 


{h. )  Belief  of  the  truth,  if  not  obeyed 
in  the  life,  adds  to  one*s  condemnatioD. 
A  man  says,  ''If  not  a  Christian  laro 
not  an  infidel.  **  But  he  sins  against 
greater  light  than  the  infidel.  He 
believes  the  truth  and  lives  a  lie. 


SUGGESTIVE    THEMES   AND   TEXTS. 


Texts  and  Themes  of  Becent  Sermons.  Themes  for  Polpit  Treatment. 


1.  Seeing    the    Invisible;   or,    the    Present 

Reality  and  the  Future  Visibility  of 
the  Unseen  World,  as  Suggested  by  the 
X  Rays.  **  Stephen  said.  Behold,  I  see 
the  hearens  opened,  and  the  Son  of 
man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of 
God.'*— Acts  vii.  66.  By  Rev.  Robert 
Pegnim,  Watertown,  Conn. 

2.  Woman *s    Opportunity:     the   Queen   of 

Home.  '*Sbe  shall  be  called  woman.** 
-Genefiis  il.,  SB.  By  T.  De  Witt  Tal- 
mage,  D.D.,  Washington,  D.  O. 

8.  My  Pastoral  Motto.    **I  determined  not  to 

know  anything  among  you,  save  Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified.  *'—l  Corin- 
thians U.  8.  By  Kerr  B.  Tupper,  D. 
D.,  Philadelphia. 

4.  The  Use  made  of  Freedom  a  Test  and 

Revelation  of  Character.  **And  being 
let  go  they  went  to  their  own  com- 
pany."—Acts  iv.  28.  By  Rev.  J.  R. 
MacLeod,  Three  Rivers,  Quet>ec,  Can. 

5.  True  Test  of  Manhood.    **I  believe,  and, 

therefore,  have  I  spoken. "—2  Corin- 
thians Iv.  18.  By  W.  G.  Starr,  D.D., 
Richmond,  Va. 

0.  The  Young  People  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury. **Your  sons  and  your  daughters 
shall  prophesT  and  your  young  men 
shall  Hee  'visions.**— Acts  li.  17.  By 
John  C.  Caldwell,  P.D.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

7.  The  Foundation  of  Faith.  •*Be  ready  al- 
ways to  give  an  answer  to  every  man 
that  aslceth  you  a  reason  of  the  hope 
that  is  in  you,  with  meekness  and  fear.** 
—1  Peter  lii.,  15.  By  B.  F.  Woodbum, 
D.D.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

a  Christianity  as  a  Social  Religion.  "But 
go  thou  and  preach  the  kingdom  of 
God.— Luke  ix.  GO.  By  Lyman  Abbott, 
D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

9.  Difficulties  of  Unbelief.    "How  can  these 

things  be?**— John  ill.  0.  By  Lewis 
Burts,  D.D.,  Chicago,  111. 

10.  The  Necessity  of  Sober- Mindedness  in 

Youth.  "Young  men  likewise  exhort 
to  be  sober-minded.**— Titus  11.  2.  By 
H.  D.  Jenkins,  D.D.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

11.  Human  Love  as  Contrasted  with  Divine. 

**Now  the  end  of  the  commandment  is 
charity,  out  of  a  pure  heart  and  of  a 
good  conscience  and  of  faith  un- 
feigned. **-!  Tim.  I.  6.  By  Bishop  E. 
G.  Andrews,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Evanston, 
111. 

12.  Cash  vergvM  Character.    "Labor  not  for 

the  meat  which  perlstheth,  but  for  that 
meat  which  endureth  unto  everlasting 
life.  ♦*— John  vi.  27.  By  Wm.  M.  Law- 
rence, D.D.,  Chicago,  HI. 


1.  The  Insanity  of  Sin.    C*He  came  to  him- 

self. "-Luke  XV.  17.) 

2.  The  Liberality  of  the  Holy  Spirit    CFor 

it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
to  us,  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater 
burden  than  these  necessary  things.**— 
Acts  XV.  28.) 
&  Ambuscades  of  the  Enemv.  C*TheD  the 
high  priest  and  the  chief  of  the  Jews 
informed  him  against  Paul,  and  be- 
sought him,  and  desired  favor  against 
him;  that  be  would  send  for  him  to 
Jerusalem,  laying  wait  in  the  way  to 
kill  him. "-Acts  xxv.  2,  8.) 

4.  The  Horizon  of  God.    ("For  whom  he  did 

foreknow  he  also  did  predestinate  to 
be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son, 
that  he  might  be  the  first  bom  among 
many  brethren.**— Rom.  viii.  29.) 

5.  The  Secret  of  Spiritual  Vision.     ("Never- 

theless, when  it  shall  turn  to  tne  Lord, 
the  veil  shall  be  taken  away.**— 2  Cor. 
lii.  16.) 

6.  The    Heart*s    Director    and     Direction. 

("The  Lord  direct  your  hearts  into  the 
love  of  God  and  unto  the  patient  wait- 
ing for  [We.,  patience  of]  Christ."— 2 
Thes.  lii.  6.) 

7.  Divine  Calls    and  Divine    Endowments. 

("And  he  hath  filled  him  with  the 
Spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom,  in  under- 
standing, and  in  knowledge,  and  in 
all  manner  of  workmanship.**— Exodus 
XXXV.  18.) 

8.  Gildings  of    Memory.     ("Is  it  a  small 

thing  that  thou  hast  brought  us  up  out 
of  a  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and 
honey,  to  kill  us  in  the  wilderness, 
except  thou  make  thyself  altogether  a 
prince  over  us?**— Num.  xvi.  180 
0.  The  Secret  of  National  Peace.  ("So  the 
realm  of  Jehoshaphat  was  quiet;  for 
his  (}od  gave  him  rest  roimd  aboutw"— 
2  (Thron.  xx.  80.) 

10.  The  Strength  Possessor  and   Bestower. 

("Ascribe  ye  strength  unto  God:  his 
excellency  is  over  Israel,  and  his 
strength  is  in  the  clouds.  O  (3od,  thou 
art  terrible  out  of  thy  holy  places:  the 
Ckxl  of  Israel  is  he  that  giveth 
strength  and  power  unto  his  people.** 
—Psalm  Ixviii.  84,  86.) 

11.  A  Glimpse  of  the  Future.    ("The  right- 

eous shall  never  be  removed:  but  the 
wicked  shall  not  inhabit  the  earth.**— 
Prov.  X.  80.) 

12.  National    Security.     ("The  Lord  is  our 

Judge,  the  Lord  is  our  lawgiver,  the 
Lord  is  our  King:  he  will  save  us,**— 
Isa.  xxxiii.  22.) 
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UaHT  ON  SOBZFTUSAL  TBVTB8 
FBOX  BEOENT  SOIENOB  AND 
EXST0B7. 

By  Rbv.  Geo.   V.  Reichel,   A.M., 
Pfl.D.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

**  The  DATS  OF  our  years  ark  three- 
score YEARS  AKD  TEN;  AKD  IF  BY 
REASON  OF  STRENGTH  THEY  BE  FOUR- 
SCORE YEARS,  YET  IS  THEIR  STRENGTH 
liABOR  AND  SORROW;  FOR  IT  IS  SOON 
CUT  OFF  AND  WE  FLY  AWAY"   (Ps.  XC. 

10.) — The  physical  laws  preserving 
loDgevity  of  human  life  are  better  un- 
derstood to-day  than  ever  before.  It 
is  an  assistance  in  the  exegesis  of  the 
above  passage,  to  read  the  following 
statements,  published  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  Harper's  Weekly,  by  William 
Kinnear.    He  says : 

**  I  quote  the  following  from  Mr.  G. 
H.  Lewes*  book  on  'Physiology  of 
Common  Life:'  *If  the  repair  were 
always  identical  with  the  waste,  life 
would  then  only  be  terminated  by  acci- 
dent, never  by  old  age. '  This  is  a  fact 
well  known  to  all  who  have  investi- 
gated the  subject  In  early  years  this 
balance  of  the  human  system  is  ad- 
mirably preserved.  As  man  advances 
in  life,  however,  and  gets  up  to  fifty 
or  sixty,  he  begins  to  get  stiff  in  the 

ioints,  and  begins  to  experience  what 
le  calls  *  feeling  his  age. '  Renovation 
of  various  organs  of  the  body  depends 
on  the  blood,  and  if  this  supply  is  not 
at  all  times  furnished  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  quality,  a  gradual  deteri- 
oration takes  place.  Heart  and  arteries 
become  clogged,  and  the  whole  delicate 
machinery  suffers  from  the  lack  of 
nourishment.  Old  age,  then,  is  the 
result  of  a  change  in  the  blood,  which 
becomes  overloaded  with  earthy  salts, 
leaves  its  refuse  matter  in  the  system, 
and  the  valves  of  the  heart  become 
cartilaginous.  Becoming  thus,  the 
heart  is  not  able  to  propel  the  blood  to 
its  destination.  Artenes  having  also 
become  ossified,  a  still  further  orotruc- 
tion  takes  place,  and  the  whole  body 
languishes.  Blood  is  life.  If  it  is 
kept  continually  in  good  order,  our 
years  are  prolonged.    New  bodies,  as 


in  youth  and  early  manhood,  do  not 
accumulate  these  fibrinous  and  gelat- 
inous deposits,  which,  as  years  go  by, 
help  the  gradual  process  of  ossification 
and  cause  the  decrepitude  of  old  age. 
Now  if  some  means  were  discovered 
by  which  the  blood  could  be  kept  in  a 
condition  like  that  of  youth,  it  would 
throw  off  these  earthy  salts  which  ob- 
struct the  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries.  Our  food  and  drink  make  our 
blood.  It  seems  then,  that  it  is  to  them 
we  should  look  primarily  for  the 
quality  of  it. " 

Mr.  Kinnear  here  enters  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  various  foods,  choosing  those 
richest  in  nutritious  elements — such  as 
apples,  grapes,  and  bananas,  and  even 
nuts,  while  fish  and  poultry  are  recom- 
mended in  place  of  so  much  beef  and 
mutton.    He  then  goes  on  to  say : 

''Flourens,  in  his  well-known  work 
on  '  Human  Longevity, '  cites  the  case 
of  the  Italian  centenarian,  Ck>mano, 
whose  recipe  for  health  and  long  life 
was  moderation  in  all  things.  Flourens 
himself  insists  that  a  centurv  is  the 
normal  length  of  life,  but  that  fifty 
years  beyond,  and  even  two  hundred 
years,  are  human  possibilities  under 
advantageous  conditions.  Hufeland 
also  believed  in  two  hundred  vears  as 
an  extreme  limit.  Sir  James  Crichton 
Browne,  M.D.,  concedes,  in  a  late  ad- 
dress, that  Flourens  was  right.  When 
Buffon,  Hufeland,  Flourens,  and  men 
of  that  class,  who  had  studied  the  sub- 
ject, believed  in  the  possibility  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years 
of  life,  the  subject  is  not  to  be  laughed 
at."  

OOFS  WATS  XNSOBVTABLS. 

By  Arthur    E.    Bostwick,    A.M., 
Ph.D.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

"His  WAYS  are  past  finding  out" 
(Romans xi.  88).— Some  materialistic 
philosophers  are  fond  of  telling  us  that 
they  have  found  no  place  in  nature 
for  God.  The  Almighty  is  disclosed 
neither  in  the  chemist's  test-tube  nor 
in  the  swing  of  the  geodesist's  pendu- 
lum, therefore  we  must  banish  Him  at 
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least  beyond  this  earth  and  locate  heaven 
in  the  distant  stars,  where  even  too 
many  believing  Christians  are  quite 
willing  to  relegate  it  But  the  spectro- 
scope shows  that  the  material  of  the 
stars  is  even  as  that  of  the  earth,  while 
the  universality  of  gravitation  proves 
that  the  pendulum  obeys  the  same  laws 
in  Alpha  Centauri  as  it  does  in  Lon- 
don. Where,  then,  shall  God  be? 
Truly,  we  know  Him  not — ^and  hence 
the  Agnostic  attitude. 

Imposing  certainly.  But  without 
discussing  the  legitimacy  of  the  atti- 
tude that  fails  to  find  the  Almighty  in 
the  action  of  forces  here  on  the  earth, 
let  us  examine  that  of  the  assumption 
that  everything  must  be  the  same 
everywhere  as  it  is  here.  Because 
gravitation  follows  such  and  such  laws 
here,  because  those  laws  seem  to  hold 
to  the  outermost  planet,  are  they 
necessarily  universal?  This  question, 
which  now  and  then  comes  to  the  sur- 
face in  scientific  discussion,  is  made 
pertinent  by  a  recent  powerful  series  of 
papers  by  the  English  scientist,  Mr.  8. 
Tolver  Preston,  published  in  The  PhiUh 
wphical  Magazine,  the  acknowledged 
chief  medium  of  publication  of  the  Eng- 
lish physicists.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
gravitation,  the  most  common  of  every- 
day phenomena,  is  so  hard  to  explain 
that  most  scientists  have  given  up  the 
attempt,  and  some  hold  that  it  is  an 
ultimate  fact  that  we  need  never  try  to 
understand  further  than  to  know  the. 
conditions  and  manner  of  its  action. 
Mr.  Preston,  after  overhauling  a  good 
deal  of  the  forgotten  rubbish  of  philo- 
sophical discussion  on  the  subject, 
makes  an  interesting  attempt  to  reha- 
bilitate the  doctrine  of  the  old  Swiss 
philosopher,  Le  Sage,  now  regarded 
chiefly  as  a  mathematical  curiosity. 
According  to  Le  Sage,  gravitation  is 
due  to  an  incessant  bombardment  by 
swiftly  flying  particles,  called  by  him 
**  ultramundane  corpuscles, "  which 
force  toward  each  other  the  bodies  on 
which  they  strike  and  produce  all  the 
effects  of  weight  and  other  gravita- 
tional attraction. 


The  chief  objection  to  this  old  the- 
ory was  that  it  postulated  great  streams 
of  particles  coming  from  infinite  space 
and  going  no  one  knew  where— 
an  incessant  waste  of  matter  and 
energy.  Mr.  Preston  avoids  this  by 
getting  rid  of  the  "ultramundane'* 
character  of  the  corpuscles;  according 
to  him  they  are  always  with  us,  but 
they  fly  about  in  all  directions,  col- 
liding with  each  other,  and  bounding 
to  and  fro  as  the  particles  of  gases  are 
supposed  to  do.  Mr.  Preston's  theory 
may  fairly  be  said  to  be  the  best 
attempt  yet  made  to  explain  gravita- 
tion. Its  interest  for  us  now  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  makes  gravitation  not 
only  depend  on  the  distance  of  the 
gravitating  bodies,  as  it  does,  in  fact, 
but  makes  it  become  altogether  inap- 
preciable after  a  certain  distance  is 
reached.  For  the  gravitational  effect 
appears  only  when  the  distance  is  small 
compared  with  the  free  path  of  a  par- 
ticle— the  average  distance  it  travels 
before  colliding  with  another.  That 
path  may  be  long  compared  with  the 
distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun,  and 
yet  it  may  be  short  compared  with  the 
distance  from  the  earth  to  a  star  on  the 
confines  of  the  visible  universe.  In 
other  words,  gravitation  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  members  of  groups  of  stars 
and  may  not  extend  from  group  to 
group. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  facts 
and  speculations  that  are  beginning  to 
teach  us  that  nature  is  not  so  uniform 
as  she  was  once  supposed  to  be,  and 
must  give  us  pause  in  any  attempt  to 
dogmatize  about  her.  ''His  ways  are 
past  finding  out. "  All  we  can  do  is 
to  learn  a  very  little  about  the  ''here" 
and  the  "now:"  while  Newton's 
"  great  ocean  of  truth  "  stretches  beyond 
us  both  in  space  and  in  time. 


Thebb  is  evil  enough  in  man,  €k)d 
knows !  But  it  is  not  the  mission  of 
every  young  man  and  woman  to  detail 
and  report  it  all.  Keep  the  atmos- 
phere as  pure  as  possible  and  fragrant 
with  gentleness  and  charity.-— 2>r.  Jchn 
HaU. 
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HELPS   AND    HINTS,    TEXTUAL   AND   TOPICAL. 
By  Abthur  T.  Piebson,  D.D. 


Seoreti  of  Apostolio  Ohnroh  Life  and 
Fowor. 

At  least  three  times,  in  the  book  of 
the  Acts,  we  find  six  things  grouped  in 
close  connection  as  pertaining  to  the 
early  church:  The  gospel  message, 
consecration  of  substance,  believing 
prayer.  Holy  Ghost  fulness,  associa- 
tion of  believers  in  holy  fellowship, 
and  full  play  of  individual  gifts  and 
graces.  Compare  Acts  ii.  41-47;  iv. 
29-87;  vi.  1-7. 

It  is  no  accident  that  these  are  thus 
inseparably  linked,  for  they  bear  to  each 
other  a  peculiar  relation .  For  example, 
the  Word  of  God  is  a  weapon  given 
from  heaven  to  be  used  on  earth; 
while  money  is  an  earthly  instrument 
which  may  be  consecrated  to  heavenly 
uses,  in  advancing  the  conquest  of  the 
Word. 

Again,  prayer  is  ordained  of  God  to 
be  the  means  of  access  to  Gk)d  whereby 
man  lays  hold  of  the  divine  power  and 
wisdom;  while  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
€kMi*s  chosen  medium  for  His  access  to 
men  whereby  He  may  lay  hold  of  man 
for  His  uses. 

Again,  fellowship  among  disciples 
makes  possible  with  the  many  what 
no  one  could  accomplish  alone ;  while 
individualism  prevents  any  one  disciple 
from  being  lost  in  the  multitude,  so 
that  his  own  capacity  or  responsibility 
is  forgotten  or  sacrificed. 

Were  these  six  features  or  factors 
equally  prominent  in  the  modem 
church,  who  can  estimate  the  marvel- 
ous power  it  would  exert? 

For  example,  look  at  the  possibilities 
of  consecrated  money.  Mammon,  the 
Aramaic  name  for  money  or  wealth, 
suggests  that  riches  have  been  made 
object  of  worship,  and  money  certainly 
suggests  forcibly  certain  divine  attri- 
butes, such  as  omnipotence,  omnipres- 
ence, and  etemitjr.     For  consecrated 


money  can  accomplish  results  abso- 
lutely impossible  without  it,  and  thus 
suggests  almost  limitless  possiblities  of 
power.  Money  represents  the  giver 
wherever  it  is  wisely  used  and  ex- 
pended, and  thus  multiplies  bis  person- 
ality in  every  place  where  he  himself 
sends  his  gift  before  him,  and  so  sug- 
gests a  presence  that  is  no  longer  con- 
fined to  one  locality.  And  again,  as  the 
good  wrought  by  systematic  benev- 
olence long  survives  the  individual 
donor,  and  endures  often  in  increasing 
serviceableness  while  earth  lasts,  it 
suggests  eternity. 

A  well-known  merchant  of  New 
York,  now  some  years  dead,  made  it  a 
rule  of  life  not  only  to  give  largely  of 
his  means  to  all  charitable  and  benevo- 
lent ends,  but,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
locate  the  sphere  of  his  own  gifts. 
When  he  died,  there  were  not  less  than 
two  hundred  or  three  hundred  places 
on  this  globe  whero  institutions  of 
s6me  sort  had  been  planted  or  in  some 
way  aided  by  his  benefactions.  In  all 
parts  of  the  globe  his  money  had  gone 
to  be  turned  into  plants  of  godli- 
ness— in  Asia,  Africa,  Islands  of  the 
Sea,  Papal  Europe,  medical  missions, 
preaching  stations.  Christian  colleges, 
Bible  repositories.  Christian  schools, 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  various 
other  forms  of  missionary  work  repre- 
sented his  prayers  and  gifts ;  so  that 
he  lives  in  his  money  to  benefit  and 
bless  mankind,  and  will  survive  prac- 
tically so  long  as  the  world  endures. 

Look  again  at  prayer  as  a  motive 
power  or  practical  force  in  church  life 
and  activity.  How  little  is  known  in 
our  day  of  prevailing  supplication  and 
intercession.  Yet  here  is  a  weapon 
that  they  can  wield  who  have  no  other 
means  equally  at  disposal,  being  poor, 
unknown,  untaught  of  man,  and  per- 
haps bedridden  and  physically  crip- 
pled. 
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Rev.  D.  Nash,  aasociated  with 
Charles  J.  Finney's  revival  work  in 
western  New  York,  after  his  endue- 
ment  from  on  high  became  not  only 
mighty  in  the  Gospel  but  still  more 
mighty  as  an  intercessor.  He  seemed 
to  have  prophetic  gifts.  On  one  occa- 
sion when  a  company  of  young  men 
sought  to  break  up  the  meetings  by 
systematic  trifling,  after  much  forbear- 
ance, one  night  he  solemnly  spoke  these 
awful  words  of  warning:  "Young 
men,  God  will  make  a  break  in  your 
number  by  His  grace  within  a  week,  or 
He  will  send  some  of  you  to  hell." 
And  sure  enough,  the  week  had  not 
passed  before,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Nash's 
prayer,  the  leader  of  that  band  of 
blasphemers  was  brought  to  repen- 
tance and  turned  into  a  converter  of 
his  fellow -scoffers.  Mr.  Nash  swayed 
whole  audiences  by  his  prayers  as 
trees  before  a  wind,  and  was  found 
dead  in  his  closet  bowed  on  his  kneees 
before  God.  He  was  afflicted  with 
eyes  weak  and  inflamed,  that  made 
him  at  times  so  extremely  sensitive  to 
light  that  he  had  to  take  refuge  in  a 
dark  chamber  for  days  together.  He 
was  deeply  interested  in  missions,  and 
was  wont  to  pray  with  a  map  of  the 
world  before  him  on  which  missionary 
stations  were  marked,  and  for  a  day  or 
more  he  would  make  each  station  a 
special  object  of  intercession.  Some- 
times he  took  fields  at  home,  such  as 
the  cities  of  western  New  York ;  and 
again  fields  of  labor  far  removed, 
beyond  the  sea.  After  death,  such 
records  as  these  were  found  in  his  pri- 
vate journal :  **  I  think  I  have  had  this 
day  a  spirit  of  prayer  for  a  special 
blessing  on  Rochester.  "  Or  again,  "  I 
am  greatly  drawn  out  to  pray  for  Oodoo- 
ville,  Ceylon, "  and  comparing  these 
successive  entries,  from  date  to  date, 
with  the  marvelous  outflowings  of 
gracious  blessing  in  the  various  fields 
at  home  and  abroad,  it  was  found  that 
revivals  had  sprung  up  in  every  city  or 
mission  station  for  which  he  had  been  / 
interceding,  and  in  the  identical  order 
of  the  entries,  and  at  the  veiy  date 


when  the  spirit  of  prayer  had  been 
developed  in  him. 

More  and  more  are  we  persuaded 
that  these  two  great  means  have  only 
to  be  diligently  and  believingly  used, 
consecrated  money  and  importunate 
prayer,  to  make  real  results  now  un- 
dreamed of  by  us  both  for  magnitude 
and  rapidity  of  accomplishment. 

Of  the  remaining  elements  of  power 
in  the  apostolic  church  we  do  not  tarry 
to  speak— only  if  such  results  are  pos- 
sible with  two  means  that  are  human, 
what  shall  be  said  when  the  sword  of 
the  Lord,  His  own  word,  wielded  with 
the  power  of  God*s  own  Spirit,  shall 
prick  men  to  the  heart  and  compel 
them  as  of  old  to  cry  out  in  thousands, 
"What  shall  we  do?" 

A  8wisf  Pastor's  Viev. 

A  Swiss  pastor  who  visited  London 
not  long  ago  has  been  giving  some  of 
his  views  of  things  as  he  saw  them  in 
the  churches.  At  the  City  Temple  he 
met  with  such  a  sermon  as  he  certainly 
had  never  heard  or  seen  before.  It  was 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  City  Temple,  and  Dr.  Parker 
took  for  his  subject,  **Dr.  Parker, 
as  Preacher,  Pastor,  and  Student." 
"Never  in  all  my  life, "  said  the  Swiss 
pastor,  "  have  I  heard  a  man  so  frankly 
boast  of  himself,  nor  could  I  have  be- 
lieved it  possible. " 

Another  Bemarlcable  Sisoovery. 

Akotheb  remarkable  discovery  has 
just  been  effected  by  Professor  Davis, 
of  Parkersburg.  which,  if  verified,  will 
assume  a  place  on  a  par  with  the  now 
famous  discovery  of  Professor  ROnt- 
gen.  Li  a  communication  to  the  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Society,  Professor  Davis 
summarizes  his  discovery  as  follows: 
"I  have  found  by  a  combination  of 
four  chemicals  that  I  can  make  trans- 
parent any  opaque  object,  one  being  on 
one  side  of  the  opaque  object  and  the 
other  three  on  the  other  side.  I  have 
further  made  a  second  and  later  dls- 
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covery,  that  the  powers  of  the  chemi> 
cals  can  be  traDsmitted,  bymeaDS  of 
small  wires,  to  a  metal  plate,  which,  if 
enclosed  in  a  dark  box,  makes  a  sort 
of  fluorescent  screen,  and  by  looking 
through  it  all  opaque  objects  become 
transparent,  the  same  as  if  looking 
through  the  one  bottle  of  chemicals.  ** 

The  days  in  which  we  are  living  are 
what  Robert  Mackenzie  calls  the  "  great 
outbreak  of  human  inventiTeness. "  and 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  where  the 
limit  is  to  be  reached. 

Twloe  Bom. 

"  Whbkb  were  you  bom?"  a  clergy- 
man asked  Summerville  the  Evangelist. 
•*  At  Liverpool  and  Dublin, "  was  the 
answer.  "Were  you  twice  bom?" 
*^  Yes.  once  according  to  the  flesh,  and 
once  according  to  the  spirit, "  was  the 
calm  reply. 

I  have  nowhere  met  a  more  sugges- 
tive book  in  its  way  than  Professor  J. 
M.  Stifler's  short  and  philosophical 
outline  studies  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  It  is  quite  a  unique  book ; 
brief,  covering  only  about  280  pp. ,  and 
modestly  called  ''An  introduction  to 
the  study  of  the  book,  **  it  unlocks  the 
whole  of  this  record  of  apostolic  his- 
tory like  a  master  key.    From  its  first 


paragraph  on  it  interests  and  engrosses 
the  intelligent  reader ;  it  impresses  one 
as  fair  and  candid,  discriminating  and 
spiritual,  scholarly  and  yet  simple.  It 
is  a  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
minister,  and,  in  fact,  of  every  church- 
member.  Seldom  have  we  seen  a  more 
satisfactory  volume  on  any  book  of  the 
Bible. 

There  are  certains  ways  of  present- 
ing missions,  mathematically,  and  so  of 
Christian  giving — as  when  we  compare 
the  cost  of  our  luxuries  with  what  we 
give  to  evangelize  the  world.  But 
these  figures  are  not  effectual  to  the 
raising  of  the  standard :  they  convince 
everybody,  but  convert  nobody. 

Stephen  Qrellet,  the  young  Romanist 
and  Frenchman,  was  converted  from  his 
Roman  Catholic  training  and  infidel 
habits  of  thought,  by  a  strange  voice, 
that  in  his  soul  seemed  to  thunder, 
•*  Etemity, "  as  he  walked  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  alone. 

It  was  *8ir  Matthew  Hale  who  sent 
to  jail  John  Bunyan,  the  immortal 
author  of  "Pilgrim's  Progress. " 

Thomas  Powell  Buxton  calls  waiting 
on  God,  "  the  Divine  Silence. " 


EXEGETICAL    AND    EXPOSITORY    SECTION. 


THE   CONTENTS    AND   KSSSAaSS 
OF  TEE  AFOSTOLIO  DISOOUBSBS.* 

By   Rev.    Robebt  Westly  Peach, 
QuiNCY,  Mass. 

I.  Foots  and  Dootrinei,  Inoidental  and 
InferentlaL 

Besides  the  explanation,  or  defense, 
or  witness-bearing,  which  constituted 
the  principal  matter  of  each  discourse, 
and    the    ever-present,   transcendent, 

•  For  article  on  "Origin  and  Themes"  of 
tbe^;>O0tolio  Diaeounes,  aee  April  number, 


supreme  theme,  Jesus— which  were 
presented  in  detail  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  this  REViEW—many  incidental 
and  inferential  facts  and  doctrines  are 
contained  in  the  apostolic  sermons. 

1.  Concerning  the  Old  Testament.--- 
Peter's  testimony  before  the  Sanhedrin 
was  too  brief  for  any  allusion  thereto, 
and  his  sermon  to  the  Gentiles,  as  well 
as  Paul's  sermons  to  the  Lystrans  and 
Athenians,  and  Paul's  defense  before 
Felix,  contain  no  reference  to  the  Old 
Testament,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
it  was  an  unfamiliar  or  unknown  book 
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to  their  bearers.  Paul's  sermon  to  the 
Ephesian  elder-bishops  was  an  apostolic 
charge  to  Christian  workers  based  upon 
his  own  experience,  and  his  defenses 
before  the  mob  in  the  temple  court  and 
before  Agrippa  were  concerned  exclu- 
sively with  his  own  conversion  and 
commission.  These  also,  therefore,  do 
not  quote  the  Old  Testament.  Peter's 
Pentecostal  sermon  and  that  in  Solo- 
mon's Porch,  Stephen's  defense,  and 
Paul's  sermon  in  the  synagogue  at 
Antioch,  Pisidia,  remain.  In  them  the 
three  preachers  refer  to  Abraham 
(thrice),  Isaac  (twice),  Jacob  (twice), 
Uie  twelve  Patriarchs  and  Joseph  in 
particular,  Moses  (four  times),  Aaron, 
Joshua,  Samuel  (twice),  Eish,  Saul, 
Jesse,  David  (thrioe),  Solomon,  and 
Joel,  as  historic  characters;  and  to 
Moses,  Samuel,  David,  and  Joel  as 
prophets. 

Tliey  quote  from  the  books  of  (Genesis 
(twice).  Exodus  (six  times),  Deuter- 
onomy (twice),  Psalms  (twice),  Isaiah 
(twice),  Joel,  Amos,  and  Habakkuk; 
and  assign  the  Law  to  Moses  (twice), 
as  well  as  a  particular  quotation  from 
Deuteronomy,  and  refer  Psalms  xvi. 
and  ex.  to  David. 

The  historic  facts  in  Stephen's  dis- 
course are  found  in  Genesis,  Exodus, 
Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  the 
books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chron- 
icles, and  Nehemiah;  with  allusions 
besides  to  Leviticus,  Psalms,  Eccle- 
siastes,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel. 

The  historic  facts  in  Paul's  synagogue 
sermon  are  foimd  in  Exodus,  Deuter- 
onomy, Joshua,  Judges,  1  and  2  Sam- 
uel, and  Psalms. 

There  are  also  allusions  to  Isaiah  in 
Peter's  testimony  before  the  Sanhe- 
drin.  The  Old  Testament  teaches,  in 
the  passages  quoted  by  the  apostles : 

The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (ii.  17, 
18)  and  prophetic  teaching  by  women 
as  well  as  by  men ;  salvation  by  faith 
(ii.  21) ;  the  middle  state  (ii.  27,  81) ; 
the  resurrection  (ii.  27),  the  ascension 
or  exaltation  of  Christ  (ii.  84)  ;  de- 
struction through  unbelief  (iii.  28;  xiii. 
41) ;   blessing  through   the  promised 


seed  of  Abraham  (iii.  25)  ;  the  author- 
ity of  Christ  (iii.  22)  ;  God's  personal 
authority  over  men  (viL8,  82) ;  the  hal- 
lowing power  of  God's  presence  (viL 
88) ;  God '8  watchfulness  over  men  (viL 
84,42) ;  and  His  punishment  of  wicked- 
ness in  them  (viL  43) ;  God's  omni- 
presence (vii.  49)  and  His  creative  work 
(vii.  50)  ;  the  Divinity  of  Christ  (xiil 
38)  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ  (xiii 
84.  85). 

The  manner  of  use  of  these  passages 
and  their  direct  statements  instruct  us 
that  the  apostles  believed  in  the  authen- 
ticity (ii  16,  81,  32,  d4r-86),  the  gen- 
uineness and  inspiration  (iii  18;  iv. 
11;  vii  52;  x.  43;  xiii  27-85;  xxiv. 
14 ;  xxvi  22, 28)  of  the  prophecies ;  and 
they  bore  witness  to  the  fulfilment  (iii 
18;  iv.  11;  vii  52;  xiii  2a-85;  xxvi 
22,  28)  of  ancient  predictions,  which 
proved  their  inspiration.  Paul  called 
these  Scriptures  "  God's  word  of  grace, " 
and  declared  that  through  them  God 
''builds  us  up" — edifies  us  (xx.  82). 

2.  Concerning  God  ths Faiher.^Setk' 
ers  after  God  shall  find  Him  (xrii  26, 
27) .  God  has  plans  of  blessedness  and 
blessing  for  the  lives  of  men  (xxii  10 ; 
xxvi.  16)  ;  and  when  men  go  contrary 
thereto  and  do  deeds  of  wickedness  He 
often  overrules  the  same  to  the  good 
of  the  intended  victims  (vii  9,  10). 

God's  covenants  with  men  emphasize 
the  family  idea :  ''The  promise  is  unto 
you,  and  to  your  children"  (ii  89;  ^. 
vii  5). 

8.  Goneeming  ChriU  Jetfu$. — Christ's 
mission  was  first  to  the  Jews,  afterward 
totheGentiles  (ii  89;  ia  26;  v.  81 ;  x] 
X.  86,  42;  xiii.  26;  xxii.  18,  21;  xxvi 
17.  28). 

It  was  through  ignorance  of  their 
Scriptures  that  the  Jevra  rejected  and 
crucified  the  Christ— their  Messiah  (iii 
17;  iv.  11;  xiii.  27). 

4.  Concerning  the  Holy  Spirit, —Tbt 
Holy  Spirit  is  given  to  believers  (ii 
83,  88)  ;  the  Holy  Spirit  witnesses  to 
Jesus  (v.  82 ;  vii.  51)  ;  His  pleadings 
may  be  resisted  (vii.  51) ;  He  calls  the 
elders  of  the  church  (xx.  28) ;  He  is 
the  source  of  prophecy,  and  under  Him 
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prophetic  predictions  "were  continued 
in  the  apostolic  age  (xx.  28). 

5.  Conoermng  Preaeking  the  Word,-^ 
Severity  in  rebuking  sinners  is  often 
accompanied  by  deepest  compassion 
and  Christian  love  (vii.  51,  52»  60). 
Qospel  teaching  should  be  both  in  pub- 
lic assemblies  and  in  private  houses 
(XX.  20).  The  preacher  -who  declares 
the  whole  counsel  of  Qod  delivers  his 
soul  from  responsibility  for  his  hearers 
(XX.  26,  27). 

6.  Coneeming  Doetrines. — The  apos- 
tles taught  foreordination  (ii.  28 ,  iii. 
18 ;  vii.  5-7;  x.  41,  42;  xvii.  26).  .  .  . 
Divine  wisdom  shines  in  contrast  with 
human  error  (ii.  15,  16-18,  86 ;  xxii. 
18-21).  .  .  .  The  Bible  in  candor  is 
unique  among  books  (x.  40,  41) ...  . 
Paul  declared  the  brotherhood  of  man 
(xiv.  15;  i.  26).  .  .  .  The  heavenly 
inheritance  is  that  of  the  sanctified  (xx. 
82).  .  .  .  Qod  continued  to  work 
miracles  to  the  glory  of  His  Son  in  the 
apostolic  age  (xxii.  18).  •  .  .  Baptism 
is  the  symbol  of  cleansing  (xxii.  16). 
.  .  .  True  conversion  changes  the  life 
(xxii.  8-5,  19,  20;  xxvi.  9-11,  20-28). 
.  .  .  There  is  nothing  essentially  in- 
credible in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  (xxvi  8) ;  and  Paul 
taught  the  resurrection  of  both  just 
and  unjust  (xxiv.  15). 

7.  Concerning  Sine. — ^Envy  is  fruit- 
ful of  great  crimes  (vii.  9).  ...  In- 
gratitude is  sometimes  showb  toward 
predecessors  in  office  who  have  done 
great  and  noble  deeds  (vii.  18).  •  .  . 
Ignorance  of  Qod  and  of  righteousness 
is  a  frightful  sin,  for  Qod  always  mani- 
fests His  goodness  to  men  everywhere 
(xvil  27,  80).  .  .  .  Bigotry  is  some- 
times found  in  the  learned,  and  perse- 
cution is  committed  in  the  name  of  zeal 
(xxii  8-6,  19,  20;  xxvi  4,  5,  9-11). 
.  .  .  Cowardice  is  shown  in  making 
charges  which  one  can  not  or  dare  not 
substantiate  (xxii.  18,  19).  ...  All 
wrong-doing  is  rebuked  by  the  goads 
of  conscience,  until  the  conscience  be- 
comes hardened  through  neglect  (xxvi 
14). 

8.  Ooneeminf  l>iUie$.^BeYereDi  be- 


havior becomes  us  in  every  consecrated 
place  (vii.  88).  .  .  .  When  we  know 
Qod's  will,  we  should  instantly  obey 
it  (XX.  16).  .  .  .  They  who  judge 
should  always  understand  the  matter  at 
issue  (xxii  10,  11;  xxvi.  2,  8).  .  .  . 
While  generally  "  silence  is  golden, "  it 
is  sometimes  wise  to  deny  false  accusa- 
tions (xxii.  11-18,  18-21;  xxvi.  2). 
and  a  man's  case  is  strong  when  he  can 
fearlessly  face  his  accusers.  .  .  •  The 
true  Christian  longs  to  lead  other  men 
to  Christ  as  their  Savior  (xxvi  29). 

Of  these  incidental  facts  and  doctrines 
we  note  that— 

1.  Of  the  Old  Testament  books  those 
most  often  quoted  are  the  Pentateuch, 
Psalms,  and  Isaiah ;  and  the  characters 
oftenest  named  are  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Moses,  Samuel,  and  David.  In 
no  less  than  eight  of  the  sermons  either 
the  authenticity  or  the  genuineness 
and  inspiration  of  the  prophecies  is 
attested. 

2.  Christ's  mission  first  to  the  Jews, 
afterward  to  the  Gtentiles,  is  set  forth 
in  seven  sermons. 

8.  The  doctrine  most  emphasized, 
being  explicitly  declared  in  one  sermon 
(ii  23),  and  contained  inferentially  in 
at  least  four  others  (iii  18 ;  vii  5-7 ; 
X.  42 ;  xvii.  26) ,  is  foreordination. 

n.  Christian  virtues  were  displayed 
by  each  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  manner, 
the  wording,  the  contents,  or  the  omis- 
sions of  each  several  address.  Among 
these  were  the  following : 

Faith  (iii  16;  vii  59;  xx.  22,  28)  ; 
Trust  (XX.  82)  ;  Devoutness  (xxii.  17 ; 
xxiv.  11,  14)  ;  Humility  (iii  12;  xiv. 
15)  ;  Candor  in  confessing  sins  (xxvi 
4-16)  ;  Holy  living  (xxiv.  16)  ;  Service 
in  suffering  (xx.  19,  26 ;  xxii,  29)  ; 
Faithful  witnessing  (xx.  18,  20.  27,  81 ; 
xxvi.  20,  28,  27,  29)  ;  Cheerfulness 
under  trial  (xxiv.  10) ;  Self-effacement 
(V.  29-82;  vii  2-60;  xx.  24) ;  Obedi- 
ence to  Qod  (iv.  19 ;  V.  29 ;  X.  42 ;  xxii 
10,  11 ;  xxiv.  16;  xxvi.  19) ;  Unselfish- 
ness (xx:  88)  ;  Industry  (xx.  84) ; 
Benevolence  (xx.  85 ;  xxiv.  17) ; 
Peaceableness  (xxiv.  12) ;  Orderliness 
(xxiv.  18) ;  Compassion  (iii  17,  19)  ; 
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PorgiveDess'  (vii.  60) ;  Fellowship  (x. 
84.  85 ;  xiii.  16, 26)  ;  Tact  (xxil  2.  8-11, 
12,  14, 16 ;  xxvi.  29)  ;  Courtesy  (ii.  29 ; 
vii.  2;  xiii.  16,  26;  xvii.  22;  xxU.  1; 
xxvi.  2,  8.  26)  ;  Courage  (ii.  28.  86; 
iii.  14,  16;  v.  80,  81;  vii.  63.  68,  66; 
xiv.  16;  xvii.  24,26,  29;  xx.  24;  xxiL 
21;  xxiv.  14). 

in.  Each  sermon  contains  some  ex- 
hortation or  declaration  which  may  ap- 
propriately be  singled  out  as  the  Apos- 
tle's message  to  us. 

*'Then  Peter  said  unto  them.  Repent,  and 
be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and 
ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
And  with  many  other  words  did  be  testify 
and  exhort,  saying.  Save  yourselves  from 
this  untoward  generation"  01.  88,  40). 

**Bepent  ye  therefore,  and  be  converted, 
that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  in  order 
that  the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come  from 
the  preaenoe  of  the  Lord.  Unto  you  first, 
Qod  having  raised  up  his  servant,  sent  him 
to  bless  you,  in  turning  away  every  one  of 
you  from  his  iniquities**  Oil.  10,  S6). 

**.  .  •  By  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Nazareth.  .  .  .  For  there  is  none  othername 
under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we 
must  be  saved**  (iv.  10,  IS). 

*•.  .  ,  We  must  obey  God  rather  than 
men**  (y,  29). 

**  Behold,  I  see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the 
Son  of  man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of 
God**  (vii.  66). 

**To  him  give  all  the  prophets  witness,  that 
through  his  name  whosoever  believeth  in 
him  shall  receive  remission  of  sins**  (x.  48). 

**Be  it  known  unto  you  therefore,  men  and 
brethren,  that  through  this  man  is  preached 
unto  you  the  remission  of  sins.  And  by  him 
every  one  that  believeth  is  justified  from  all 
things,  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified 
by  the  law  of  Moses**  (xiii.  88,  80). 

"...  Turn  from  these  vain  things  unto  the 
living  God**  (xiv.  15). 

**That  thej  should  seek  God,  if  perhaps 
they  might  feel  after  him,  and  find  him,  tho 
he  be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us:   For  in 


him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being" 
(xvll.  27,  28). 

"Testifying  both  to  the  Jews,  and  also  to 
the  Greeks,  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith 
toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ**  (xx.  21). 

**And  now  why  taniest  thou?  arise,  and 
cause  thyself  to  be  baptized,  and  wash  away 
thy  ^ns,  calling  on  his  name**  (xxii.  10). 

**  And  herein  do  I  exercise  myself,  to  have 
always  a  conscience  void  of  oflTenae  toward 
God,  and  toward  men**  (xxiv.  10). 

**.  .  .  Unto  whom  I  send  thee,  toopen  their 
eyes,  that  they  may  turn  from  daitaiees  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
God,  that  they  may  receive  remission  of  sins, 
and  an  inheritance  among  them  which  are 
sanctified  by  faith  in  me.  I  shewed  them 
that  they  should  repent  and  turn  to  God,  and 
do  works  worthy  of  repentance**  (xxvL  17, 
18,20). 

Herein,  six  times  is  the  call  given  to 
repent— turn,  seek  Ck)d.  Once,  the  ex- 
hortation is.  Be  converted ;  thrice.  Be- 
lieve in  Christ ;  twice,  Be  baptized  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ :  and  in  each 
instance  the  promise  of  the  remission 
of  sins  is  given.  Salvation  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  justifk»ttion  through  belief 
in  Him,  are  proclaimed ;  and  the  blessed 
assurance  that  He  is  at  the  right  hand 
of  Qod  is  given.  The  example  of 
walking  before  Ood  and  man  in  holi- 
ness of  life  is  set,  and  the  command  is 
left  us.  Do  works  worthy  of  repentance. 

This  may  be  all  given  in  a  single 
sentence : 

Repent  and  be  converted ;  be  baptized 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  believing 
in  Him,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  for 
justification,  for  salvation ;  serve  Ood 
faithfully. 

That  is  the  Apostles*  message  to  us ; 
that  is  also  the  substance  of  their 
preaching;  that  is  the  Gospel  itself; 
that  is  the  way  of  life  everlasting. 


SCHOOL   OF    BIBLE    STUDY. 
By  D.  S.  Qreooby. 


Third  Phase— The  FrophetioaL 

Thb  Written  Prophecies  present 
the  Third  Phase  in  the  Development 
of  the  Divine  Religion  of  Salvation  in 
the  world,  in  the  struggle  to  bring  man 


back  to  obedience  to  Jehovah.  They 
record  the  struggle  of  Divine  Ghrace, 
through  the  Prophets— in  connection 
with  chastisements  and  Judgments  of 
Jehovah,  administered  through  the 
successive    great    World-MonarcbieB, 
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Assyria,  BabyloD,  Greece,  and  Rome 
—to  save  a  Remnant  of  the  Chosen  Peo- 
pie  through  faith  in  a  coming  Messiah 
and  His  Spiritual  Kingdom,  and  to  pre- 
pare them  for  that  coming  and  King- 
dom. 

Two  things  are  requisite  by  way  of 
preparation  for  the  study  of  the  Written 
Prophecies:  (1)  a  knowledge  of  the 
position  and  function  of  tiie  Prophet ; 
(2)  an  understanding  of  the  proper  rela- 
tion of  the  prophetical  writings  to  the 
history  of  the  Chosen  People  and  the 
great  World-Monarchies. 

In  the  later  period  of  Israel's  down- 
ward career  Prophets  with  special 
prophetical  gifts  were  raised  up  to 
meet  the  peculiar  exigencies  in  the  his- 
tory and  experience,  and  a  little  more 
than  eight  hundred  years  before  the  Ad- 
yent—in  the  time  of  Amaziah  in  Judah 
and  Jeroboam  11.  in  Israel— their  mes- 
sages began  to  be  recorded  in  the 
Written  Prophecies  now  in  our  pos- 
session. 

The  mission  of  these  later  prophets 
embraced : 

(1)  In  general,  the  new  and  more 
comprehensive  task  of  striving  to  save 
the  Chosen  People  from  utter  annihila- 
tion by  the  great  World-Empires  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  and  to 
bring  out  of  the  wreck  the  elect  rem- 
nant with  which  to  begin  a  new  and 
more  spiritual  development  looking  to 
the  times  of  Messiah. 

(2)  In  connection  with  this,  the 
task  of  vindicating  the  character  of 
Jehovah,  especially  His  holiness,  omni- 
potence, and  omniscience,  against  all 
the  heathen  gods  and  monarchs,  and  of 
exhibiting  His  fidelity  to  His  covenant 
even  with  an  unfaithful  Covenant  Peo- 
ple. 

(8)  Beyond  these,  the  more  perma- 
nent work  of  preparing  the  Written 
Prophecies  to  furnish  light  and  guid- 
ance for  the  Chosen  People  in  the  later 
centuries  of  their  experience. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
Judah,  of  Israel,  and  of  the  contempo- 
rary World-Monarchies,  and  of  the  set- 
ting of  the  prophetic  writings  in  this 


history,  is  also  absolutely  essential 
to  the  understanding  of  the  Written 
Prophecies. 

The  history  must  be  studied  in  the 
Bible  itself  and  in  the  best  available 
helps. 

[It  needs  only  a  glance  to  show  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  Prophets  in  the  Bible  is 
not  sach  as  to  help  to  their  clear  understand- 
ing. 

The  J7<0&retof  divided  their  Prop^ticai 
Writinga  In  the  wide  sense,  into— 

I.  Prophetical  Historical  BookM^  compris- 
ing: 

Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings. 

II.  iVop^iico^  iVedicttve  BooJiM  compris- 
ing: 

O)  The  Chreater  Prophets: 

Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Bsekiel. 

(2)  Minor  Prophets  comprising: 

Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah. 

Jonah,  Mlcah,  Nahum,  Zephaniah. 

Habakkuk,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  MalaohJ. 

Such  arrangement  of  the  Books  of  Scrip- 
ture is  not  suited  for  intelligent  study. 
It  mixes  history  and  prophecy.  It  omits  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  prophecies,  those  of 
DanieL  It  does  not  suggest— rather,  it  inter- 
feres with— the  relations  of  the  prophets  to 
the  history  of  the  Ohosen  People.  A  proper 
arrangement  of  the  Written  Prophecies  for 
study  should  avoid  all  these  defectlTe  fea- 
tures.] 

The  Prophetic  Books  are  to  be  ar- 
ranged and  studied  in  connection  with 
the  Advancing  Purpose  of  God  in 
Bedemption.    This  gives : 

1st  The  Prophets  of  the  Assyrian 
Period— from  about  b.c.  840  to  700.  or 
almost  a  century  and  a  half —whose 
aim  was  to  save  Israel  and  Judah  from 
destruction  by  Assyria. 

2d.  The  Prophets  of  the  Babylonian 
Period— from  about  640  to  606— whose 
aim  was  to  save  Judah  from  destruction 
by  Babylon. 

3d.  TheProphetsof  the  Exile— from 
B.C.  606  to  686— whose  aim  was  to  pre- 
pare a  remnant  for  restoration  and  for 
the  new  and  more  spiritual  develop- 
ment 

4th.  The  Prophets  of  the  Restoration 
— from  B.C.  586  to  488 — whose  mission 
was  to  cooperate  with  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah  in  their  work.  These  facts  may 
be  roughly  presented  in  tabular  form, 
as  follows : 
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Prophets  of  Assyrian  Period. 

The  Propheto  of  this  period  strove 
to  stem  the  tide  of  idolatry  and  corrup- 
tion in  the  two  Kingdoms*  and  to  pre- 
vent the  apostasy  and  destruction  of 
the  Covenant  People  by  their  enemies. 

The  first  grand  enemy  of  both  Judah 
and  Israel  was  Assyria  —  Syria  and 
Egypt  being  of  secondary  importance — 
and  from  b.c.  820  (according  to  the 
Common  Chronolojgy)  until  the  down- 
fall of  Israel,  721  B.C.,  the  aim  of  the 
Prophets  was  to  save  both  Israel  and 
Judah  f^om  Assyria.  For  21  years 
thereafter  the  same  Prophets  of  Judah 
continued  their  work  for  Judah  in  Heze* 
kiah's  time,  until  after  the  deliverance 
of  that  kingdom  from  Sennacherib. 

Some  of  the  Prophets  were  sent 
mainly  to  the  Ten  Tribes,  or  Israel 
proper;  others  had  messages  mainly 
for  Judah.  Hence  the  Two  Groups 
of  Prophets  in  this  period,  that  need 
to  be  considered  successively. 

The  Prophets  for  IsraeL 
The  Prophets  whose  work  was  chiefly 
for  Israel,  or  the  Ten  Tribes,  sought 
during  the  Assyrian  period  to  save 
Israel  from  apostasy  and  destruction, 
and  failed.  The  worship  of  the  golden 
calves  led  to  other  forms  of  idolatry, 
and  Israel  was  swept  away  by  the  di- 
vine Judgment,  b.c.  721. 

Hosea,  Amos,  Jonah,  and  Micah  pre- 
sent phases  in  the  struggle  with  idol- 
atry, and  their  prophecies  record  Je- 
hovah's gracious  work  in  behalf  of  a 
degenerate  people.  A  chosen  few  re- 
jected the  idolatrous  worship,  adhered 
to  the  Covenant  with  Jehovah,  and  be- 
came identified  with  the  Kingdom  of 
Judah;  but  the  masses  perished. 

First  Prophet  for  Israel— Hosea. 

At  the  time  of  Hosea 's  appearing 
Israel  under  Jeroboam  II.  had  reached 
**the  zenith  of  its  power  and  great- 
ness. "  See  2  Kings  xiv.  28-29.  Jero- 
boam was  the  last  king  by  whom  the 
Lord  sent  help  to  His  people  Israel 
(2  Khigs  xiv.  7) .  But  hi  the  midst  of 
the  outward  glory  were  the  religious 


degeneration  and  moral  corruption  and 
disorder  that  were  hastening  the  ruin 
of  Israel,  and  against  these  Hoeea's 
prophecies  were  directed.  In  all  Is- 
rael Qod  and  His  word  were  forgotten 
(Ch.  iv.  1-6 ;  viii.  12)  ;  the  people  had 
lapsed  into  the  eager  worldliness  that 
had  destroyed  the  Canaanites  (Ch.  iv. 
12-14 ;  xiii.  2)  ;  the  rulers  and  leaders 
looked  for  help  to  heathen  powers, 
sometimes  to  Assyria  and  sometimes  to 
Egypt  (2  Kings  xv.  19 ;  xvii.  4)  ;  the 
kings  and  princes  were  profligates  and 
murderers  (Ch.  vii.  8-7)  ;  crime  in  all 
its  forms  and  enormities  was  prevalent 
(Ch.  iv.  2).  For  65  years  (from  795- 
730)  through  a  long  period  of  alterna- 
ting misrule  and  anarchy,  until  the 
reign  of  Hoshea,  Hosea  sought  to 
Save  Israel  from  Destruction,  by 
pleading  with  the  people  their  Cove- 
nant obligations;  by  exhibiting  and 
denouncing  the  ignorance,  heinous 
wickedness,  inconstancy  and  impiety 
of  people,  priests,  and  court ;  by  an- 
nouncing their  coming  punishment  and 
Predicting  their  Destruction  by  the 
Assyrian ;  and  by  the  promise  of  resto- 
ration to  divine  favor  on  condition  of 
repentance  and  return  to  covenant 
obedience. 

The  Prophecies  of  Hosea  naturally 
fall  into  Two  Parts : 

Part  First.  A  symbolic  delineation 
(in  prose)  under  the  image  of  a  mar- 
riage, of  the  first  period  of  the  Proph- 
et's active  life,  that  in  the  Time  of 
Jeroboam  IL,  when  the  people's  sins 
were  preparing  the  way  for  the  Judg- 
ments of  Jehovah.    Ch.  i.-iii. 

[The  Prophet  presents  the  infidelity 
of  the  people  to  their  Covenant  with 
Jehovah,  and  predicts  their  future  con- 
dition under  the  divine  displeasure,  but 
invites  to  repentance  and  promises  ul- 
timate restoration.] 

Part  Second.  A  condensed  delinea- 
tion in  a  prophetic  discourse  (in  poetry) 
of  the  prophet's  labors  after  the 
death  of  Jeroboam,  when  the  Judg- 
ments were  already  coming  upon  the 
people.    Ch.  iv.-xiv. 

[This  part  has  no  distinct  logical  dl* 
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yisiood ;  but  is  separated  as  poetry  into 
well-proportioned  strophes,  and  exhib- 
its an  advanoe,  according  to  a  plan, 
from  wrath  and  threatening  to  mercy 
and  promises,  as  follows :] 

(1)  The  accuflation  of  the  people  in 
general  and  in  their  several  classes. 
Ch.  iv.-vi.  1  (a). 

(2)  Transition  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  necessary  punishxnent, — the 
severest  and  gloomiest  point  in  the 
prophecies  being  here  reached.  Ch.  vi. 
1  (6)-ix.  9. 

(8)  The  gradual  rising  to  serene 
views  and  steady  hopes,  by  looking 
back  upon  the  older,  and  forward  to 
the  destiny  of  the  Church  and  the  ever- 
lasting love  of  Jehovah.  Ch.  ix.  10- 
xiv.  

Second  Prophet  for  Israel— Amos. 

Amos,  who  was  not  of  the  Order  of 
the  Prophets,  but  a  shepherd,  was  the 
contemporary  of  Hosea  in  his  earlier 
ministry,  and  his  prophecies  were  ut- 
tered in  the  days  of  Uzziah  of  Judah, 
and  Jeroboam  XL  of  Israel,  when  the 
judgments  of  Jehovah  had  already  be- 
gun to  descend  upon  the  ten  tribes. 
They  were  probably  later  than  the  ear- 
liest prophecies  of  Hosea. 

After  predicting  judgment  upon  the 
surrounding  heathen  nations,  and  also 
upon  Judah,  and  Israel,  for  their  mul- 
tiplied sins,  Amos  predicts  greater 
judgments  upon  Israel  because  their 
covenant  blessings  have  made  their 
sins,  especially  in  the  idolatrous  wor- 
ship of  the  calves  in  Dan  and  Bethel, 
so  much  greater  than  those  of  the  hea- 
then. He  foretells  the  destruction  of 
Israel  by  the  Assyrians,  who  are  repre- 
sented as  conquerors  from  the  North 
(beyond  Damascus,  Ch.  v.  27),  to  be 
raised  up  against  them  by  the  Lord 
(Ch.  iv.  14)— a  destruction  that  came 
upon  them  about  60  years  later,  under 
Shalmaneser.  Like  Hosea  Amos  con- 
cludes with  a  wonderful  prophetic  pic- 
ture of  the  coming  Messianic  glory  re- 
served for  the  faithful  remnant. 

The  Prophecies  of  Amos  fall  natu- 
rally into  Four  Parts : 


Part  First.  The  prediction  of  the 
Divine  Judgments  to  come  upon  the 
Group  of  Nations  associated  with 
Judah  and  Israel  because  of  their  ag- 
gravated sins.  In  each  case  one  sin  of 
peculiarly  heinous  character  is  speci- 
fied.   Ch.  i.-ii. 

Part  Second.  The  predictions  of 
the  Greater  Judgments,  especially 
destruction  by  the  mightier  Assyrian, 
to  come  ui>on  Israel  because  their 
covenant  privileges  had  enhanced  their 
wickedness  and  their  responsibility. 
CJh.  iii.-vi. 

Part  Third.  The  prediction,  in  a 
series  of  symbolical  visions,  of  pro- 
gressive Divine  Judgments  to  come 
upon  Israel,  ending  in  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  and  votaries  of  their 
idols,  by  their  omnipotent  Judge,  Je- 
hovah of  Hosts,  whom  none  of  the  re- 
bellious can  escape  and  who  will  suffer 
none  of  the  faithful  to  perish.  Ch.  vVL~ 
ix.  10. 

Part  Fourth.  The  prediction  of  the 
Kestoration  of  the  Faithful  Remnant 
and  of  the  Messianic  Blessedness,  when 
''the  tabernacle  of  David**  shall  be 
raised  up  and  the  people  shall  dwell 
in  peace.    Ch.  ix.  11-15. 

Third  Prophet  of  Israel— Jonah. 

Jonah  doubtless  began  his  work  at 
an  earlier  date  than  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos, 
and  Obadiah,  and  has  therefore  been 
considered  by  some  as  belonging  to  an 
earlier  day  than  they.  He  was  a  native 
of  Gathhepher  in  Galilee,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  2  Kings  xiv.  25  as  having 
predicted — perhaps  in  the  days  of  Je- 
hoahaz— the  extension  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Israel  to  its  former  boundaries,— a 
prediction  accomplished  through  the 
valor  and  prudence  of  Jeroboam  H. 
He  was  probably  a  contemporary,  and 
possibly  n  disciple,  of  Klisha,  and  thus 
the  Earliest  of  the  Prophets  whose 
written  prophecies  have  come  down 
to  us. 

But  Jonah's  written  prophecies 
were  of  much  later  date— belonging 
probably  to  the  age  of  Jeroboam  H., 
thus  being  later  than  those  of  the 
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other  Prophets  Just  mentioned.  Hence 
the  later  place  given  him  in  the  He- 
brew Canon,  in  relation  to  those  other 
Minor  Prophets. 

The  Prophet  presents  an  object-les- 
son to  Israel,  drawn  from  his  own  ex- 
perience and  history,  and  designed  to 
exhibit  the  long^-suffering  mercy  of 
Jehovah  toward  the  heathen  when 
penitent,— in  striking  contrast  with 
the  angry  impatience  of  His  servant  by 
whom  He  had  sent  the  message  of 
mercy.  Qod*s  mercy  was  shown  to  ex- 
tend, in  this  typical  case,  even  to  Nine- 
veh, the  Capital  of  that  Assyria  that 
already  began  to  loom  up  as  the  future 
destroyer  of  Israel. 

The  Book,  doubtless  written  by  the 
Prophet  himself,  contains : 

Part  First.  The  First  Mission  of 
Jonah  to  Nineveh  by  Jehovah,  with  a 
message  of  Judgment,  and  Jonah 's  diso- 
bedience and  flight  to  Tarshish,  his 
shipwreck,  and  his  miraculous  preser- 
vation by  a  great  fish  (probably  a 
earcharias  or  sea-dog)  ;  followed  by  his 
prayer  of  thanksgiving,  and  his  ac- 
knowledgment that  **  salvation  is  of 
Jehovah."    Ch.  i.-ii. 

Part  Second.  The  Second  Mis- 
sion of  Jonah  to  Nineveh,  with  the 
prediction  of  its  destruction  in  40  days, 
—a  destruction  averted  by  the  people's 
response  to  the  King's  call  to  repent- 
ance before  Jehovah ;  followed  by 
Jonah's  anger  and  Qod's  reproof  and 
correction,  and  His  lesson  of  mercy, 
conveyed  by  the  history  of  the  growth 
and  destruction  of  a  gourd.    Ch.  iii.-iv. 


Fourth  Prophet  for  Israel— Mi- 
cah. 

Micah  was  a  native  of  Moresheth, 
near  Qath,  in  Judah.  He  prophesied 
probably  in  Jerusalem,  against  both 
Israel  and  Judah,  but  especially  against 
Judah,  in  the  days  of  Jotham,  Ahaz, 
and  Hezekiah,  Kings  of  Judah,  and  of 
Pekah  and  Hoshea,  Kings  of  Israel,  in 
the  period  approaching  the  overthrow 
of  Israel.  He  appears  to  have  been 
^mmissioned  as  a  prophet  shortly  after 


Hosea,  Amos,  and  Isaiah,  for  the  spe- 
cial purpose  of  repeating  and  enforc- 
ing the  utterances  of  those  Proph- 
ets in  reproving,  warning  and  pleading 
with  the  two  Kingdoms.  His  prophe- 
cies can  therefore  best  be  understood 
by  comparing  them  throughout  with 
those  of  his  contemporaries. 

In  opening  he  summons  all  nations 
in  Jehovah's  name,  to  witness  the 
judgment  upon  Samaria  and  Jerusa- 
lem, the  Capitals  representing  the  Two 
Kingdoms. 

The  Book  of  Micah  is  not  made  up 
of  individual  discourses,  uttered  at 
different  times,  but  of  the  essential 
contents  of  such  discourses  apparently 
drawn  largely  from  the  Prophecies  of 
Hosea,  Amos,  and  Isaiah,  combined  in 
collected  form  and  presented  in  Three 
Parts,  reciprocally  related  and  inter- 
connected, each  of  which  in  the  Hebrew 
opens  with  the  command  or  exhorta- 
tion:  "Hear."  They  present  the 
prophet's  visions  concerning  Samaria 
and  Jerusalem,  as  follows : 

Part  First.  Micah  in  Jehovah's 
name  summons  all  Nations  to  hearken 
to  the  judgment  against  Israel  and 
Judah.     Ch.  i.-ii. 

[He  follows  the  summons  with  the 
threatening  that  **the  deadly  strokes 
which  fall  upon  Samaria  will  reach  to 
the  very  gate  of  Jerusalem, "  tracing 
these  judgments  especially  to  their 
idolatry,  and  to  the  rapacity  and  wick- 
edness of  the  powerful  which  led  them 
to  hate  the  Prophets  of  the  Lord ;  and 
concludes  with  the  message  of  these 
Prophets,  containing  **a  promise  of  the 
redemption  of  the  Covenant  People 
from  their  misery,  and  of  their  victo- 
rious exodus  from  their  bondage. "] 

Part  Second.  Micah  summons  the 
Princes  and  Leaders  to  hearken  to 
the  judgment  from  Jehovah  for  their 
multiplied  iniquities.    Ch.  ii.-v. 

(1)  He  condemns  them  for  their  sins, 
especially  for  the  prevalent  idolatry, 
the  covetousness  of  the  powerful 
classes,  the  injustice  of  the  judges, 
and  the  lying  spirit  of  the  false  proph- 
ets,—presenting  Assyria  and  Babylon 
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as  the  agents  in  the  judgments  that  are 
to  end  in  the  destruction  of  Israel  and 
the  captivity  of  Judab. 

(2)  He  portrays  the  salvation  that 
Jehovah  has  in  reserve  for  the  faithful, 
and  the  spiritualizing  and  the  glorify- 
ing of  the  Theocracy  by  the  appearing 
and  majesty  of  the  Messiah. 

Part  Third.  Micah  in  Jehovah's 
name  summons  the  Earth  in  its  moun* 
tains,  hills,  and  strong  foundations,  to 
harken  to  ^hat  Jehovali  has  to  say  in 
His  controversy  and  pleading  -with  His 
Ck>venant  People.     Ch.  vi.-vil. 

(1)  He  portrays  the  controversy  as 
arising  out  of  the  universal  corruption 
of  both  Israel  and  Judah«  and  announces 
the  **  desolation  "  and  the  "  visitation  "  to 
come  upon  them. 

(8)  He  is  driven  by  the  corruption 
and  impending  Judgment  to  **look 
unto  Jehovah,  **  the  Covenant  Ood,  as 
the  only  refuge  and  salvation  of  this 
people ;  and  concludes  his  Book  with 
a  prayer  for  deliverance  and  restora- 
tion,  leading  to  a  burst  of  praise  to 
Ood  for  His  long-suffering  grace  and 
His  assured  faithfulness  to  His  cove- 
nant. 

The  Book  of  Micah  will  thus  be  seen 
to  link  together  the  two  distinct  groups 
of  Prophets  for  Israel  and  for  Judah. 


These  Prophets  for  Israel,  so  far  as 
they  wrought  to  save  the  Northern 
Kingdom  of  the  Theocratic  Monarchy 
from  destruction,  flailed  to  accom- 
plish their  task.  The  people's  cup 
of  iniquity  overflowed  at  last,  and  the 
Assyrians  under  Shalmaneser  destroyed 
Samaria  and  scattered  and  practicaUy 
annihilated  the  Ten  Tribes,  b.c.  721. 
The  Prophets  succeeded,  however,  in 
helping  to  sift  out  a  remnant  of  faith- 
ful ones  who  adhered  to  Jehovah  and 
the  Covenant  with  Him ;  and  by  their 
Messianic  utterances  they  cheered  and 
encouraged  the  faithful  and  turned 
their  thoughts  and  faiths  and  hopes 
toward  the  true  and  spiritual  Th^>c- 
racy  to  be  established  by  the  Messiah 
at  His  coming. 

[In  addition  to  the  general  works  of  refer- 
enoe  heretofore  named,  the  followinir  and 
many  others  will  be  found  helpful  In  study- 
insr  these  Prophets:  Pusey  on  "The  Minor 
Prophets;**  Henderson  on  **The  Minor  Proph- 
ets;" Wolfendale  on  "The  Minor  Prophets.* 
in  **The  Preacher's  Homiletic  Oommentary.* 
The  various  Histories  of  the  Ancient  Jewish 
Race  will  also  be  helpful.  See  also  Angus' 
**BibIe  Hand-Book,"  in  which  will  be  found 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  relations  of 
these  prophets  to  the  history.  A  valuable 
graphic  Table  of  ** Prophets  in  Israel  and 
Judah,"  taken  from  the  '^Hand-Book,*' 
will  be  found  in  Homilbtig  Rstikw,  Vol. 
zxTili.  (p.  SSe,  Sept  18M>.] 
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June  1-6.— The  Most  of  Life. 

Btit  »eek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  Ood, 
and  ?iis  righteoumesa.    Matt.  vi.  88. 

One  says:  **In  our  boyhood  time 
walks,  in  middle  life  it  amhles,  in  old 
age  it  pants  in  breathless  haste  to  reach 
the  goal  and  have  done  with  us. "  This 
one,  swift,  passing  life— surely  no  one 
can  ask  himself  a  more  important, 
practical  question  than.  How  to  make 
the  most  of  it?  There  can  be  no  more 
fundamental  answer  than  our  Scripture. 


Think  first— of  the  khigdom  of  Ood 
itself. 

(a)  It  is  one  of  the  most  pregnant 
and  frequent  phrases  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament In  the  brief  record  of  the 
Qospels  we  find  our  Lord  speaking  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ood  or  kingdom  of 
heaven  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twelve  separate  and  different  tiroes. 

(b)  The  phrase,  kingdom  of  heaven, 
is  precisely  interchangeable  with  the 
phrase,  kingdom  of  Ood,  in  meaning. 
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Kingdom  of  Ood  is  the  kingdom  de- 
scribed by  its  King ;  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  the  same  kingdom  described  by  its 
capital— the  place  -where  the  King 
chiefly  manifests  Himself.  There  is 
no  difference  in  significance. 

(c)  The  kingdom  of  God  or  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  the  place  where,  the  heart 
where,  Gk>d's  will  is  done ;  is  the  reign 
of  Qod  in  the  reconciled  heart. 

(d)  The  whole  kingdom  is  centralized 
in  the  person  of  our  Lord  and  Savior 
Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  King  of  it. 
Man  may  pass  within  the  kingdom 
through  His  forgiveness.  Man  is  to 
find  the  law  of  the  kingdom  in  His 
example  and  precept. 

(«)  The  kingdom  of  Qod  is  spiritual. 
Says  Jesus:  ''My  khigdom  is  not  of 
this  world. " 

(/)  The  kingdom  of  God  is  right- 
eousness, external  and  internal.  **  Seek 
ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness. " 

{g)  This  kingdom  of  God  is  eternal. 
It  must  last  as  long  as  its  King  lasts. 

(A)  Mark,  therefore,  the  difference 
in  method  between  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  much  of  the  modem  idea  of 
reform.  The  key-word  of  much  of 
modem  reform  is  environment;  the 
key -word  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
regeneration.  The  gate  into  this  king- 
dom is  the  new  birth. 

Think  second— of  the  blessings  at- 
tendant on  this  kingdom.  Our  Lord 
had  been  speaking  of  temporal  bless- 
ing, and  while  the  great  blessing  of  the 
kingdom  is  spiritual— love,  joy,  peace 
— temporal  blessings  are  necessarily  its 
retinue.  For  this  is  God*s  world,  not 
the  devil's,  and  the  best  things  of  it 
are,  speaking  generally  and  in  the  long 
mn,  sure  to  come  to  the  loyal  subjects 
of  His  kingdom.  On  the  whole  the 
prosperous  people  are  the  Christian 
people.  That  is  the  complaint  of  the 
anarchic  socialist— that  the  prosperous 
people  are  in  the  churches,  of  course. 
Where  else  could  you  expect  to  find 
them?  Even  measurably  do  the  will 
of  God,  accept  His  Son  and  seek  to 
serve  Him,  and  the  forces  in  God's 


world  work  for  you  and  not  against 
you. 

Think  third— of  our  duty  toward  this 
kingdom  of  God,  if  we  would  make 
the  most  of  life.     Seek  it  first, 

{a)  In  point  of  time. 

(6)  In  point  of  preference. 

{c)  In  point  of  anxiety. 

Bind  yourself  to  this  eternal  king- 
dom and  necessarily  there  is  for  you 
the  best  in  both  worlds,  and  you  make 
the  most  of  life. 


JuNB      7-18.— SoMB      E  very-Day 

TROtJBLES. 

For  vi6  hate  not  a  high  fmeat  which 
can  not  be  touched  mth  the  feding  of  our 
ir\/irtnitiea  ;  but  was  in  all  points  tempted 
like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin,  — Heb.  1  v. 
15. 

Look  at  our  Lord's  temptation  that 
we  may  learn  how,  with  Him,  to  meet 
and  master  some  very  common  and 
every-day  troubles. 

First.  Behold  how  our  Lord  met  and 
mastered  the  common  trouble  of  want 
of  trust.    Notice — 

(a)  It  was  in  the  wildemess— a 
lonely  place,  with  but  the  wild  beasts 
for  companions.  Such  lonely,  stony 
places  appear,  now  and  then  at  least, 
in  every  life. 

{b)  Our  Lord  was  in  the  wildemess 
in' the  way  of  duty.  **  Then  the  Spirit 
taketh  him, "  we  are  expressly  told. 
We  sometimes  think  the  way  of  duty 
never  leads  into  a  wildemess,  but  it 
does. 

(c)  Our  Lord  was  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted by  the  duty  in  the  wilderness. 
He  had  been  laying  out  His  Messianic 
plan. 

(d)  And  now,  in  the  wOdemess,  and 
in  the  way  of  duty,  and  utterly  ex- 
hausted by  duty,  Satan  comes  with 
his  suggestion,  and  it  is  a  suggestion 
of  want  of  trust  It  is  as  though  Satan 
had  said :  **  If  you  are  really  the  Son  of 
God,  do  you  suppose  it  possible  that 
God  could  have  brought  you  into  this 
wildemess,  and  tasked  you  with  this 
duty,  and  left  you  here  foodless,  and 
at  the  point  of  breaking  through  ex- 
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haustion?  Well,  any  way,  put  God  to 
the  test  about  it ;  cease  trusting  and 
begin,  if  you  can,  to  see.  Supply 
your  own  want,  tho  it  be  by  a  method 
contrary  to  the  meaning  of  your  Mes- 
siahsbip.  Command  tliat  these  stones 
be  made  bread. " 

{e)  But  our  Lord  met  and  mastered 
this  common,  every-day  trouble  of 
want  of  trust  by  an  imwavering  deter- 
mination to  trust  notwithstanding — **  it 
is  written,  man  shall  not  live  by  broad 
alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceed - 
eth  out  of  the  mouth  of  Qod. "  It  is 
as  tho  our  Lord  had  said,  ''Nay,  one 
thing  I  hold  to  with  unrelaxing  con- 
fidence— the  divine  promise ;  that  dm 
not  fail." 

And  is  not  all  this  a  frequent  and 
accurate  picture  of  a  quite  usual  hu- 
man experience? 

Second.  Behold  how  our  Lord  met 
and  mastered  the  common,  every-day 
trouble  of  over-trust.  The  pinnacle  of 
the  Temple ;  the  crowds  swarming  the 
Temple-courts.  Again  Satan  with  his 
suggestion :  **  If  thou  be  the  Son  of 
God,  cast  thyself  down,  for  it  is  writ- 
ten. He  shall  give  his  angels  charge 
over  thee, "  etc.  But  oiu:  Lord's  reply 
is :  *  It  is  written  again,  "  etc.  Our 
Lord  met  and  mastered  this  temptation 
of  a  presumptuous  over-trust,  by  a  ra- 
tional and  wise  trust  founded  on  the 
balanced  promises. 

I  think  this  temptation  to  a  pre- 
sumptuous over-trust  a  very  common 
trouble,  e.g.,  temptation  to  hazardous 
speculations  and  investments,  to  faith- 
cure,  to  a  so-called  religious  life  out  of 
the  common,  despising  second  causes 
and  all  that,  refusing  salaries  and  de- 
pending on  the  chance  gifts  of  people, 
etc.,  etc.  Nay,  even  our  Lord  would 
not  presumptously  and  wildly  over- 
trust.     **  It  is  written  again.  ** 

Third.  Behold  how  our  Lord  met 
and  mastered  the  common,  every-day 
trouble  of  tendency  to  an  evil  trust. 

The  high  mountain;  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world ;  Satan's  suggestion  of 
partnership  with  himself.  Our  Lord's 
reply :  **  Nay,  God,  on  Him  only  I  rely. " 


And  this  solicitation  to  an  evil  trust 
is  an  every-day  trouble. 

(a)  Take  the  tendency  to  trofltint 
bad  stimulant 

(h)  Take  the  tendency  to  trust  in 
twist  rather  than  in  integrity. 

Yes,  it  is  a  common  trouble  to  tmit 
in  an  allowed  evO  rather  than  in  a  pore 
and  downright  goodness.  And  we 
must  master  it  as  our  Lord  did — by  the 
thought  of  God  and  by  cleaving  to 
Him. 

It  is  related  of  Hugh  Latimer,  that 
when  be  was  to  preach  one  day  befon 
King  Henry  VllL,  he  stood  up  in  the 
pulpit,  and  beholding  the  king,  be 
addressed  himself  in  a  kmd  of  solilo- 
quy thus:  "Latimer,  Latimer,  Lati- 
mer, take  care  what  you  say,  for  the 
great  King  Henry  VHI.  is  here." 
Then  he  paused,  with  all  eyes  upoo 
him,  and  with  tones  of  still  deeper  awe 
exclaimed:  ''Latimer,  Latimer,  Lati- 
mer, take  care  what  you  say,  for  the 
great  King  of  kings  is  here. " 


June  14-20.— The  Chbist  We 
Need. 

And  token  Jesus  wu  passed  owr  again 
hy  ships  unto  the  other  side,  mveh  peopU 
gathered  unto  him;  and  he  was  nigh  unie 
<A«<ea.— Mark  v.  21. 

Mingle  with  the  much  people  there 
at  the  lake-strand  at  Capemanm  and 
notice  what  deep  and  crying  human 
needs  appear  among  them ;  and  there 
are  similar  needs  among  us  to-day- 
Notice,  also  heedfully,  what  Jesus  says 
and  does  in  answer  to  these  imploring 
needs,  and  so  get  vision  of  Him  as 
complete  and  balancing  supply  for  onr 
great  human  cravings,  and  thus  come 
to  recognition  of  Him  as  the  Christ  we 
need. 

{A)  Well,  we  need  a  Christ  who 
will  hear  and  answer  our  prayer. 

No  living  thing,  in  and  of  itself,  is 
sufficient  for  itself ;  every  living  thing 
is  reaching  out  for  and  hanging  on 
somewhat  beyond  itself.  And  when 
you  come  to  man  this  same  fact  sways 
inexorable  scepter  over  him.    As  to  his 
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bodj  man  is  dependent  on  other  than 
himself —he  must  have  food.  As  to 
his  mind  man  is  dependent  on  other 
than  himself —he  must  have  truth ;  as 
to  his  affection  man  is  dependent  on 
other  than  himself — the  worst  thing 
you  can  do  for  him  is  to  make  him 
effectually  dependent  on  himself.  And 
this  great  fact  of  dependence  on  some- 
what outside  the  self,  striking  all 
through  nature,  and  specially  evident 
in  man,  seems  to  me  to  point  with 
unalterable  finger  to  the  great  Some 
One  upon  whom  the  whole  world 
hangs.  What  more  natural  then  than 
prayer  in  man,  the  world's  topmost 
creature?  than  intercourse  between  man 
and  Qod?  What  more  natural  than 
that  there  should  appear  in  man  the 
instinct  of  prayer? 

Now,  does  Qod  give  us  any  certainty 
that  over  against  our  need  He  stands 
with  attention  and  supply?  Mingle 
with  the  crowd  on  this  lake-strand  in 
Capernaum  and  behold.  Jairus  comes 
with  a  great  burden  on  his  heart  and 
a  great  cry  upon  his  lip  about  his  little 
daughter,  and  Jesus  turns  no  deaf  ear  to 
his  entreaty.    Jesus  **  went  with  him.  " 

{JB)  We  need  a  Christ  sensitive  to 
our  approach  even  tho  we  approach 
with  a  faith  imperfect. 

That  poor  woman,  urging  her  way 
through  the  crowd  to  lay  her  finger 
but  on  the  fringe  of  the  Lord's  mantle— 

(a)  Her  trust  is  ignorant;  she  im- 
agines there  is  some  magic  in  the  sa- 
cred fringe. 

(d)  Her  trust  is  selfish  ;  she  thought 
only  of  herself,  not  of  the  Healer.  She 
would  steal  her  healing. 

(c)  Her  trust  is  doubting;  **If  I 
may.  etc. " 

But  even  to  such  touch  of  such  im- 
perfect faith  the  Lord  is  sensitive. 

(0)  We  need  a  Christ  strong  and 
ready  to  help  our  despair.  When  the 
heart  of  Jairus  fails  at  the  news  of  his 
little  daughter's  death,  Jesus  girds 
the  failing  heart— **  Be  not  afraid,  only 
believe.*'  Ah.  that  is  what  Jesus  is 
saying  to  us  still  in  our  deep  trouble. 
Thus  He  meets  our  need.     Thus  He 


prevents  despair.     He  is  saying.   Be 
not  afraid,  only  believe,  because — 

(a)  Of  My  incarnation. 

(6)  Of  My  sympathy. 

(c)  Of  My  sacrifice. 

(d)  Of  My  resurrection  power, 
(tf)  Of  My  promise. 

Qive  me  then  Jesus— not  agnosti- 
cism, or  fatalism,  or  trust  for  some  other 
revelation.  Give  me  Jesus.  He  meets 
my  need.     He  is  the  Christ  for  me. 

**If  Jesua  Christ  ts  mao. 
And  ooly  man— I  say 
That  of  all  mankind  I  will  cleave  to  Him, 
And  to  Him  will  I  cleave  alway. 

**If  Jesus  Christ  is  a  Qod 
And  the  only  Qod,  I  swear 
I  will  follow  Him  through  Heaven  and  Hell, 
The  earth,  the  sea,  the  air.** 


June  21-37.— Our  Common  Life. 

And  he  went  down  with  them^  aiid 
came  to  Nazareth,  and  was  mtQect  unto 
them,—lj\x\LQ  ii.  5L 

Did  you  ever  think,  or.  if  you  ever 
did,  do  you  think  enough  that  a  part  of 
the  special  mission  of  Jesus  is  to  glo- 
rify for  us  the  common  life,  to  show  us 
how  to  have  high  thought  about  it, 
and  to  put  noble  motive  in  it,  and  so  to 
enable  us  to  live,  even  the  common 
usual  life,  in  a  high,  strong,  vanquish- 
ing way  ? 

What  could  be  more  common  than 
that  our  Scripture  tells  of— just  a 
boy*s  usual  subjection  to  his  parents? 
And,  have  you  ever  noticed  how  the 
life  of  Jesus  steadily  places  its  feet  in 
life's  ordinary  and  even  humdrum 
ways?  Run  over  the  incidents  of  it — 
this  subjection,  as  boys  should  be  lov- 
ingly subject  in  the  home ;  the  scene  of 
His  first  miracle,  a  wedding;  His 
mighty  sermon  about  the  new  birtli, 
preached  to  a  congregation  of  one :  tlie 
wonderful  sermon  about  the  new  birth, 
and  the  living  water  preached  to  but 
the  poor,  stained  woman,  from  an  ap- 
parently chance  meeting  with  her; 
His  miracles  taking  hold  of  the  com- 
mon hunger  of  the  people,  their  com- 
mon sicknesses;  His  illustrations  of 
vast  spiritual   truth,   not  much    bor- 
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rowed  from  the  tbiugs  men  usually 
call  great  and  high  and  surprising,  but 
from  the  sower,  the  leaven,  the  mus- 
tard seed,  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  lily 
of  the  field,  etc. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  live  the 
noble  life,  and  that  is  to  ennoble  the 
common  life. 

(A)  Our  Lord  glorified  the  common 
experience  of  delay  in  life.  For  thirty 
years  He  waited  in  seclusion  until  the 
time  of  His  showing  unto  Israel  struck, 
in  accordance  with  the  Father's  will. 
We  too  must  wait  much.  But  waiting 
is  sacramental  when  we  are  waiting, 
as  Jesus  did,  on  the  will  of  Qod. 

{^B)  0\3X  Lord  glorified  the  common 
toil  of  life.  **  Is  not  this  the  carpen- 
ter?** But  you  can  not  imagine  our 
Lord  doing  shabby  carpentering.  Even 
this  lowly  work  of  His  was  done  per- 
fectly, and  as  toward  His  Father. 

(0)  Our  Lord  glorified  the  common 
experience  of  suffering.  Patiently  He 
accepted  the  cup  of  suffering  when  the 
Father's  will  pressed  it  to  His  lips. 

(2>)  Our  Lord  glorified  the  common 
exi>erience  of  death.  **  Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commit  my  spirit.  ** 

One  says :  **  However  mean  your  life 
is,  meet  it  and  live  it;  do  not  shun  it 
and  call  it  bad  names.  Live  your  life, 
poor  as  it  is.  **  Yes,  make  the  common 
uncommon,  as  Jesus  did,  by  putting 
into  the  common  the  high  motive  of 
doing  all  and  bearing  all  as  toward 
and  for  the  sake  of  God. 


June  28-SO,  July  1-4.— Patmotism. 

Thertfore  say  I  untojfou,  the  kingdom 
of  Qod  shaU  be  taken  from  you,  and  given 
to  a  nation  IHnging  forth  the  fruits 
thereof.— }l&tt  xxi.  48. 

This  is  the  doctrine  our  Scripture 
and  its  setting  teaches— trusts  be- 
trayed become,  at  last,  trusts  forfeited 
to  other  and  worthier  hands. 

Look  at  some  of  our  immense  na- 
tional trusts. 

(-4)  Our  trust  of  religious  freedom ; 
not  of  toleration,  but  of  freedom,  the 
right  of  each  man  to  render  fealty  to 
his  Qod  and  conscience  in  his  own  way. 


No  state  church.  No  blighting  ecde- 
siasticism.  No  civil  disability  because 
of  religious  opinion.  Quard  it  well. 
It  is  utmost  boon.  Keep  alert  eye  on  t 
creeping  hierarchical  pretension  whose 
supreme  allegiance  is  on  the  Tiber. 
This  boon  won  for  us  by  the  prayers, 
toils,  deaths  of  forefathers  heroic,  is 
not  a  matter  to  be  careless  about 
Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  our 
religious  liberty. 

{B)  Trust  of  territory. 

Think  of  your  lower  Southern  and 
tropical  border,  of  the  semi-tropical 
climate  of  the  upper  range  of  the 
Southern  States,  of  the  temperate 
range  of  the  Middle  States,  of  the 
longer  and  harder  winters  and  shorter 
summers  of  the  upper  North. 

And  now  think  of  the  immense  di- 
versity of  production,  necessitated  by 
such  an  immense  diversity  of  climate. 
What  does  this  mean  but  our  capture 
of  the  markets  of  the  world?  Surely 
Mr.  Qladstone  was  right  in  saying  that 
in  the  not  distant  future  the  United 
States  is  to  be  the  richest  country  on 
the  globe.  And  throw  into  the  cal- 
culation also  our  immense  mineral  pro- 
duction. 

(0)  Our  trust  of  population.  De 
Tocqueville  said  North  America  would 
one  day  sustain  a  population  of  150,- 
000,000.  And  his  prophecy  is  rapidly 
getting  itself  fulfilled. 

And  think  how  conglomerate  our 
population  is  and  must  become. 

And  now  the  question  comes.  Are  we 
to  be  faithless  to  our  mighty  trusts? 
Is  the  Jewish  doom  to  be  our  own? 
Is  such  a  grand  kingdom  to  be  taken 
from  us,  as  a  nation,  and  transferred  to 
other  and  diverse  and  scattered  bands 
of  people?  Macaulay  said  that  was 
to  be  our  destiny.    Is  it? 

One  who  has  thought  much  about 
such  things  declares:  ''Safe  popular 
freedom  consists  of  four  things  and 
can  not  be  safely  compounded  out  of 
any  three  of  the  four— the  diffusion  of 
liberty,  the  diffusion  of  intelligence, 
the  diffusion  of  property,  the  diffusion 
of  conscientiousness.  ** 
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The  diffusion  of  liberty.  The  black 
man's  ballot  must  be  counted  as  really 
as  the  white  man's,  or  his  liberty  and 
yours  is  sham. 

The  diffusion  of  intelligence.  Quard 
and  mother  your  public  schools.  They 
are  the  necessary  foundation  of  the  re- 
public. Let  no  hierarchical  hand,  get- 
ting movement  from  Rome,  lay  de- 
spoiling touch  upon  them. 

Diffusion  of  property.  There  must 
be  unimpeded  chance  for  every  man  to 
gather,  keep,  enjoy  the  legitimate  fruit 


of  his  labor.  And  if  capital  organize 
it  must  acknowledge  the  equal  right  of 
labor  to  organize  as  well. 

Diffusion  of  conscientiousness.  And 
this  must  be  done— 

(a)  By  a  recognition  of  the  Sabbath. 
The  most  immoral  and  Sabbath-de- 
stroying thing  goiDg  in  these  days  is 
the  lawless  secular  Sunday  news- 
paper. 

{b)  By  fighting  the  liquor-traffic. 

(c)  By  a  Christian  citizenship. 

(d)  By  an  aggressive  evangelism. 


PREACHERS  EXCHANGING  VIEWS. 

Conference,   Not  Criticism  —  Not  a  Review  Section  — Not  Discussion,  but  Experience 

and  Suggestions. 


"Joseph  Parker/' 

In  the  March  number  of  The  Homi- 
LETic  Review  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Balcom 
Shaw  writes  on  the  above  topic.  I 
read  his  article  with  very  much  pleas- 
ure, as  I  did  his  two  former  notices  of 
great  preachers.  But  Dr.  Shaw  is 
slightly  incorrect  in  some  of  his  re- 
marks. He  says,  ''It  had  evidently 
been  committed  word  for  word  and 
was  delivered  as  an  actor  would  ren- 
der a  play,  **  etc. 

This,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  Dr. 
Parker's  method.  He  himself  says :  "  It 
is  not  my  habit  to  write  sermons ;  all 
the  discourses  [in  the  Peoples'  Bible, 
a  work  comprising  twenty-five  vol- 
umes], with  hardly  an  exception,  were 
delivered  from  the  briefest  possible 
notes.  The  language  is  the  language 
of  the  moment.  Every  man  can  best 
follow  his  own  method.  I  have  fol- 
lowed mine. " 

Nearly  all  the  People's  Bible  was 
printed  from  the  reporter's  notes. 
Rhymhy»  Wales.    R.  T.  Jenkins. 


A  Oensnrable  Oourse. 

Some  churches  have  deserved  severe 
censure  for  their  withholding  from  pas- 
tors and  supplies  such  compensation 


for  their  services  as  they  were  justly 
entitled  to ;  but  it  is  well  to  consider 
the  fact  that  some  pastors  are  deserving 
of  equal  censure  for  a  very  similar  of- 
fense. Several  years  ago  there  was  a 
pastor  who  was  unable  for  some  reason 
to  occupy  his  pulpit  for  several  Sab- 
baths. He  secured  a  minister  in  that 
vicinity,  having  no  pastorate,  to  supply 
his  pulpit  three  Sundays.  The  pastor 
was  receiving  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars 
per  Sunday  for  his  services,  but  up  to 
the  present  time  he  has  not  paid  a  cent 
to  the  brother  who  supplied  for  him, 
altho  the  latter  sent  him  a  kind 
note  asking  him  for  his  pay.  That 
pastor  received  his  full  salary  from 
that  church  and  moved  away.  This 
man  stood  well  in  the  estimation  of 
both  the  church  and  commimity,  all 
regarding  him  as  a  Christian  man  ;  but 
his  course  toward  his  brother  minister 
is  certainly  very  censurable.  He  was 
not  too  poor  to  pay  that  debt,  but  the 
mischief  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  would 
recklessly  use  his  money  for  some 
things  which  were  luxuries  and  not 
necessities,  regardless  of  his  honest 
debts.  This  of  course  shows  the  exist- 
ence of  a  moral  defect  and  one  from 
which  every  minister  should  be  free. 
C.  H.  Wbtherbb. 
Holland  Patent,  N.  T. 
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"  S^fMive  Snnlay-Sohool  Toaohlng." 

In  your  April  issue,  page  860,  **  An 
luquiier"  asks :  ''Oan  we  oot  have  an 
exchange  of  views  on  this  [Sunday- 
school]  subject?"  Many  have  ex- 
pressed their  **  views.  **  Some  are 
worthy  of  consideration,  others  are 
not.  Many  have  their  ideas  and 
**  views,  **  and  some  are  satisfied  that 
they  have  the  right  idea,  and  are  sur- 
prised that  others  do  not  think  as  they 
do  and  adopt  their  ways  of  running  a 
Sunday-school.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  pastors  and  teachers  have 
not  come  closer  together  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  important  subject,  and 
adopted  some  scheme  that  could  com- 
mend itself  to  the  Sunday-schools  in 
general.  True,  it  is  "one  of  the  weak 
points  in  the  Church  to-day.**  It  is 
largely  the  fault  of  the  pastors  that  it 
is  so,  for  they  have  been  too  indiffer- 
ent to  that  very  important,  and  not  by 
any  means  insignificant,  branch  of  their 
pastoral  duties.  They  have  come  to 
believe  that  to  teach,  out  of  a  little 
book,  a  simple  lesson,  is  within  the 
teaching  capabilities  of  the  average 
intelligent  young  man  or  woman. 
Therefore  why  not  leave  it  to  them? 
Give  them  some  good  work  to  do,  if 
they  are  willing.  But  the  truth  is,  tho 
they  are  willing,  not  a  few  are  found 
incapable;  whereas  with  others,  tho 
they  are,  for  some  reasons,  willing, 
for  others  their  hearts  are  not  in  the 
good  work,  and  so  they  prove  to  be 
miserable  failures  in  bringing  up  the 
young  **  in  the  nurture  and  fear  of  the 
Lord." 

Now,  let  the  pastors  feel  and  realize 
that  Sunday-school  work  is  their  work, 
and  that  of  no  one  else.  It  is  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility.  Tho  it  means 
the  teaching  of  children,  yet  it  is  no 
** child's  play. "  Every  pastor  should 
more  or  less  personally  superintend  his 
own  Sunday-school.  He  should  not 
delegate  the  work  to  another,  however 
willing,  efllcient.  and  popular.  He 
should  not  leave  it  in  charge  of  his  as- 
sistant, who  often  has  had  no  experi- 


ence in  the  matter.  If  possible,  be 
should  have  only  willing  and  efficient 
teachers,  and  should  have  a  personal 
knowledge  of  their  capabilities.  They 
should  submit  to  being  taught  by  him 
at  times,  and  to  teach  what  he  says  and 
in  the  way  he  says.  -A  teacher  who 
fritters  away  his  or  her  time  in  the 
school  should  be  gotten  rid  of  as  soon 
as  possible.  Children  are  not  to  be 
pleased  or  interested  any  more  than  in 
public  school.  They  are  to  be  taught, 
and  things  of  far  more  importance  and 
consequence  than  grammar,  history, 
and  arithmetic. 

Now,  how  are  they  to  be  taughtT 
Much  of  the  teaching  should  be  by  the 
pastor.  Let  him  every  Simday  cate- 
chise the  scliool  on  the  lesson,  then  be 
will  know  if  they  are  learning  and  also 
if  the  teachers  are  doing  their  duty. 
For  a  pastor  to  know,  in  some  way, 
whether  teachers  are  doing  what  they 
are  expected  to  be  doing  is  not  inter- 
ference with  their  duty,  but  attendug 
to  his  own.  Better  undertake  the  ar- 
duous labor  of  teaching  the  whole 
school  alone  than  permit  superficial 
teaching,  or  frittering  away  of  time. 
The  average  •'graduate*'  of  Sunday- 
school  is  wofully  ignorant  on  matters 
of  religion.  He  has  come  out  because 
he  has  outgrown  it,  and  has  nothing 
more  than  a  smattering. 

The  "remedy**  is  with  the  pastors. 
Let  them  give  more  time  and  attention 
to  the  work.  It  should  be  one  of  love. 
It  will  be  rewarded  by  an  increase  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  pupils, 
and  better  teachers  in  the  future. 

If  the  pupils  will  not  study  the  les- 
sons, let  the  pastor  see  that  they  have 
learned  something  from  them  before 
they  leave.  If  leaflets  are  used,  let  the 
teachers  do  the  best  they  can  for 
twenty  minutes,  then  let  the  pastor 
teach  for  one  half  hour,  not  using 
the  pouring-in  process,  but  by  asking 
many  questions  in  the  catechetical 
way.  Success  then  is  bound  to  come, 
or  the  pastor  is  no  teacher. 

HueuENOT. 

Balthcorb,  Mix 
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SOCIAL    SECTION. 

THE     SOCIAL     PROBLEM. 

By  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg,  D.D. 


A  Froitfol  Field  for  Thoright  and 
Work, 

Thbrb  is  a  strong  and  constantly 
growing  demand  for  instruction  in 
social  affairs.  The  managing  editor 
of  The  Homilbtic  Rbvibw  was  right 
when  he  said  lately  respecting  sociol- 
ogy: "  The  inquiries  that  come  to  an 
editor  from  all  quarters  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  it  is  regarded  as  the  all-im- 
portant subject  before  the  world.  **  80 
rapid  is  the  development  of  social 
tliought  that  those  who  ignore  it  are 
sure  to  be  left  behind.  The  growth 
of  social  conceptions  lifts  us  out  of  our 
individualistic  isolation.  We  continue 
to  be  individuals,  we  insist  on  the 
rights  of  our  personalities,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  recognize  the  social  body 
of  which  we  are  members,  and  we  ad- 
mit that  its  claims  on  us  are  impera- 
tive. We  help  to  form  this  body  and 
are  its  organs ;  we  promote  its  health 
and  disease,  and  partake  of  its  pros- 
perity and  sufferings.  Not  long  since 
the  individu&l  was  treated  as  a  kind  of 
abstraction.  Psychology,  ethics,  relig- 
ion isolated  him.  The  school  treated 
him  as  if  alone  responsible  for  his  ac- 
tions and  dependent  for  his  achieve- 
ments solely  on  his  own  efforts.  Then 
the  importance  of  his  environment  was 
discovered ;  and  now  so  much  stress  is 
placed  on  the  power  of  that  environ- 
ment as  if  it  determined  his  career. 
From  the  neglect  of  circumstances  the 
passage  was  easy  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme which  makes  man  the  creature  of 
circumstances.  Exactly  the  same  proc- 
ess has  taken  place  respecting  the  indi- 
vidual and  society.  Society  has  been 
discovered,  it  has  assumed  an  impor- 
tance never  before  imagined,  and  there 
are  strong  tendencies  to  let  society  ab- 
sorb the  individual.      This  false  ex- 


treme does  not,  however,  interfere  with 
the  real  importance  of  society  and  of 
the  individuars  bocial  environment. 
Social  affairs  have  not  only  come  to 
the  front,  but  they  really  deserve  their 
prominence  on  account  of  their  impor- 
tance. 

A  new  world  has  been  opened  by 
this  discovery  of  the  incalculable  value 
of  the  social  relations.  This  world  is 
to  be  conquered  and  possessed;  it  is 
to  be  cultivated,  its  resources  are  to 
be  developed,  its  wealth  must  be  ap- 
propriated. Pere  are  gold-fields  with 
nuggets  compared  with  which  the 
yield  of  California  was  insignificant. 
New  problems  have  arisen,  unheard-of 
demands  are  urged,  inviting  opportu- 
nities are  created,  and  eager,  ambitious 
minds  are  fascinated  by  the  possibilities 
presented. 

One  demand  made  by  this  new  social 
era  deserves  especial  emphasis.  The 
ignorance  respecting  social  relations 
and  duties  is  startling.  Specialists 
everywhere  recognize  and  deplore  this 
ignorance.  Men  live  in  a  new  social 
atmosphere,  but  of  its  full  meaning 
they  have  no  conception.  A  marvelous 
awakening  with  respect  to  the  study 
of  society  is,  however,  manifest. 
Among  students,  professional  men, 
and  in  all  classes  social  themes  arouse 
unusual  interest  when  intelligently  dis- 
cussed. A  careful  study  of  the  subject 
in  various  places  and  in  different  grades 
of  society  has  resulted  in  the  convic- 
tion that  among  our  deepest  needs  is 
instruction  respecting  social  theories, 
social  relations,  and  social  duties.  In 
every  community  men  and  women  are 
required  who  have  studied  these  sub* 
jects,  are  prepared  to  instruct  others 
in  them,  and  are  ready  to  be  intelligent 
social  leaders.  Among  the  living 
themes  and  burning  questions  requir- 
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ing  investigation  are  the  following: 
the  social  position,  the  culture,  the  in- 
come, the  homes,  the  ethical  character, 
and  the  economic  condition  of  laborers ; 
the  great  corporations  and  monopolies, 
and  the  concentration  of  wealth;  the 
character  and  influence  of  the  rich ;  the 
antagonism  of  the  social  classes;  in- 
temperance, pauperism,  and  crime; 
the  relation  of  the  foreign  population 
to  our  labor  questions ;  charity ;  muni- 
cipal. State,  and  national  government ; 
the  means  for  the  solution  of  the  social 
problem.  Tliese  themes  need  but  be 
mentioned  in  order  to  suggest  to  every 
one  in  the  current  of  the  age  how  ijr- 
gent  the  demand  that  they  be  thor- 
oughly considered  and  that  the  people 
be  enlightened  with  respect  to  them. 

It  is  to  these  social  themes  that  our 
heading  refers  as  a  fruitful  field  for 
thought  and  work.  For  this  field  our 
"School  for  Social  Study"  is  intended 
as  a  preparation.  On  the  plea  of 
greatness  of  influence  and  urgency  of 
duty  we  call  on  preachers,  teachers, 
men  and  women  of  culture,  to  fit  them- 
selves to  become  the  instructors  and 
leaders  of  conun unities  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  social  questions  of  the 
day.  Whoever  becomes  a  specialist  in 
this  department  will  be  in  demand, 
and  his  pioneer  work  will  tell  on  his 
own  time  and  on  future  generations. 
Not  less  important  will  his  work  be  if 
he  has  to  awaken  the  people  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  social  relations  and 
duties,  and  to  create  the  demand  for 
the  knowledge  he  has  to  impart.  Clubs, 
classes,  and  schools  can  be  organized 
for  systematic  study  and  work  in  this 
extensive  field.  Those  who  begin  now 
to  prepare  themselves  for  this  task  can 
be  ready  to  undertake  it  in  the  autumn 
or  at  the  beginning  of  winter. 

Many  economic  subjects  are  involved 
in  the  dominant  social  questions  of  the 
day.  As  we  deal  chiefly  with  preachers 
and  churches  we  do  not  here  lay  espe- 
cial emphasis  on  economics.  This  is  a 
subject  which  deserves  far  more  atten- 
tion than  it  receives ;  and  every  efScient 
worker  for  the  solution  of  the  social 


problem  ought  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  great  economic,  political,  and  so- 
ciological principles  involved  in  that 
problem.  But  there  are  also  ethical 
and  religious  questions  of  supreme  im- 
portance, and  these  are  apt  to  be  over- 
looked amid  the  dominance  of  secular 
interests.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the 
ethical  side  of  labor  questions  and  of 
society  is  receiving  more  attention. 
Development  in  this  respect  is  greatiy 
needed,  and  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  preachers  will  take  a  leading  part 
in  infusing  the  social  themes  with 
ethical  and  religious  factors.  Much 
of  the  work  to  be  done  is  needed  most 
of  all  in  our  churches.  Social  ques- 
tions which  reach  to  the  foundations 
of  society  and  affect  the  basis  of  mor- 
ality and  spirituality  are  as  freely  dis- 
cussed in  labor  organizations  as  they 
are  absolutely  ignored  by  many  Chris- 
tian congregations.  Tet  these  ques- 
tions must  be  mastered  by  the  church 
if  it  is  to  meet  the  moral  and  spiritual 
needs  of  the  day.  Many  a  church  offers 
an  inviting  field  for  such  classes  and 
schools  as  are  mentioned  above.  But 
is  not  this  moving  outside  of  the  Gos- 
pel into  the  realm  of  secularization? 
Our  answer  is  that  we  want  to  over- 
come the  extreme  secularization  of  the 
day  by  means  of  the  spiritual  power 
of  the  Gospel  The  greatest  wori[  to  be 
done  in  the  church  is  to  learn  and  pnc- 
tiso  the  social  lessons  taught  by  the 
word  and  life  of  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles. We  have  a  superabundance  of 
worldly  social  power ;  the  great  ethical 
and  spiritual  power,  however,  which 
Christ  intended  as  the  light  and  salt  of 
the  earth,  and  for  which  •  He  estab- 
lished the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  not 
dominant  but  is  the  dominant  need  of 
the  hour. 

Besides  the  work  required  in  the 
churches  for  an  intelligent  apprehen- 
sion of  the  burning  questions  of  the 
day  much  work  is  required  among  the 
masses.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect 
Christians,  preachers  hi  the  front,  to 
do  a  large  part  of  this  work?  In  spite 
of  their  alienation  the  masses  are  aocee- 
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sible  to  hearty,  sympathetic  Christian 
efforts  in  their  behalf.  Those  who 
care  to  investigate  the  matter  find  facts 
on  the  relation  of  our  churches  to  the 
masses  which  are  appaUing.  Let  us 
boast  of  our  practical  Christianity,  but 
let  us  not  forget  that  we  have  large 
congregations  which  do  their  practical 
Christianity  by  proxy,  whose  money 
is  given,  but  very  little  personal  con- 
secration and  work  accompany  it ;  and 
let  us  confess  with  shame  that  the 
noblest  workers  in  college  settlements 
and  in  various  missions  are  left  to  toil 
alone  and  meet  disheartening  discour- 
agements because  those  who  ought  to 
help  them  personally  and  financially 
treat  them  with  indifference  and  neg- 
lect 

The  writer  has  just  read  an  appeal 
to  scholarship  and  wealth  to  meet  their 
responsibilities  to  the  laborers.  Strange 
that  such  appeals  are  necessary;  yet 
when  made  they  are,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, unheeded.  Scholarship  and 
wealth  depend  on  labor ;  it  is  hard  to 
comprehend  how  they  can  be  content 
to  live  without,  in  turn,  giving  of  their 
treasures  to  labor.  As  laborers  are 
growing  in  solidarity  and  power,  and 
are  stretching  forth  to  wrest  the  do- 
minion from  capital,  it  is  especiaUy 
important  for  society  at  large,  as  well 
as  for  themselves,  that  their  move- 
ments be  .intelligent  and  wisely  di- 
rected. Here  is  a  great  mission  for 
such  as  have  light  and  life.  Instruc- 
tion and  help  are  needed  respecting 
temperance,  culture,  ethics,  religion, 
the  relation  of  the  different  classes, 
thrift,  economy,  industry,  skill,  and 
all  that  makes  the  person  worthy  and 
tlie  home  attractive. 

Things  are  dark  enough ;  but  we  are 
making  progress.  Among  the  striking 
evidences  is  the  development  of  the 
conviction  of  social  responsibility. 
Take  this  fact:  Formerly  we  pitied 
the  poor,  the  suffering,  and  the  igno- 
rant, and  we  tried  to  relieve  because 
we  pitied  them.  But  now  we  know 
and  feel  that  poverty,  misery,  and  ig- 
norance,  so  far  as   removable,  are  a 


disgrace  to  the  oommmimity  which 
tolerates  them.  Drunkards  and  crimi- 
nals are  often  but  a  testimony  of  social 
neglect  and  social  guilt.  Many  a  lad, 
many  a  man,  many  a  woman,  suffers 
vicariously ;  on  them  the  guilt  of  fam- 
ilies, of  churches,  of  communities  are 
concentrated.  We  now  know  that  fre- 
quently society  is  the  Lady  Macbeth 
whose  ^loody  hand  can  not  be  washed. 

Yes,  we  are  making  progress. 
Lately  a  preacher  emphasized  the  gol- 
den rule  in  the  social  relations.  He 
said  that  laborers  would  be  more  leni- 
ent in  their  judgment  if  they  would 
put  themselves  in  the  place  of  the  per- 
plexed and  hard-working  employers. 
This  was  addressed  to  a  congregation 
from  which  laborers  are  conspicuously 
absent.  The  laborers  need  the  golden 
rule.  But  when  still  greater  progress 
has  been  made  those  who  have  the 
most  advantages  will  be  asked  to  take 
the  initiative  in  applying  the  golden 
rule,  on  the  principle  of  Christ  that 
much  shaU  be  required  of  him  to 
whom  much  is  given.  If  Jesus  preached 
to  capitalists  and  employers,  would  He 
emphasize  the  duty  of  laborers  to  them, 
without  a  word  of  the  duty  which  they 
owe  to  laborers? 

We  close  with  a  quotation  from  Lord 
Brassey  which  applies  to  the  United 
States  as  much  as  to  England.  The 
words  of  this  capitalist,  employer,  and 
nobleman  are  among  the  numerous  and 
increasing  testimonies  in  behalf  of  la- 
borers from  those  in  the  higher  walks 
of  life.  **  The  church  can  not  accom- 
plish her  work  of  spiritual  and  social 
improvement  unless  she  keeps  in  touch 
with  all  the  great  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, and  all  the  best  aspirations  of  the 
people.  Ours  is  essentially  an  indus- 
trial nation,  and  our  clergy  should  be 
acquainted  with  all  which  makes  for 
the  advancement  or  the  decline  of  our 
industries.  On  their  prosperity  many 
millions  of  people  depend.  Moral 
progress  and  spiritual  elevation  can  not 
be  looked  for  in  a  population  living  In 
a  state  of  physical  degradation.  .  .  . 
It  would  be  unreasonable  to  claim  for 
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every  minister  of  the  €k)Bpel  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  industrial  ques- 
tions. In  every  great  profession  there 
must  be  diversities  of  operations. 
While  some  will  be  deeply  engaged  in 
theological  studies  and  others  in  their 
strictly  parochial  duties,  men  will 
doubtless  be  found  who  will  have  the 
opportunity  and  the  ability  to  master 
industrial  problems.  It  will  be  their 
duty  to  enlighten  the  whole  body  of 
the  sacred  profession  to  which  they 
belong.  Happily,  the  essentials  of  the 
subject  are  easily  mastered  by  intelli- 
gent and  unprejudiced  minds. " 


Ohurohes  for  the  People. 

JusncB  to  all  parties  is  peculiarly 
difficult  in  this  time  of  class  warfare. 
Discussion  must  be  full  and  fearless; 
particularly  is  it  necessary  to  con- 
sider thoroughly  the  condition  of  our 
churches.  That  this  receives  so  much 
attention  is  evidence  of  religious  inter- 
est. An  era  of  religious  stagnation 
does  not  even  think  it  worth  while  to 
criticize  the  church.  The  criticism 
ought  to  be  just,  and  it  may  be  the 
most  severe  when  it  cames  from  friends. 

Worthy  of  note  are  the  reasons  which 
Rev.  S.  F.  Herrick,  D.D.,  of  Mt.  Ver- 
non (Congregational  Church,  Boston, 
recently  gave  for  the  removal  of  the 
church  from  its  location  down-town  to 
its  present  site  on  Beacon  Street,  one 
of  the  most  aristocratic  centers  of  the 
city.  He  stated  that  in  the  old  location 
they  were  surrounded  by  a  population 
which  was  not  attracted  by  their  polity 
and  worship.  The  people  consisted 
chiefly  of  foreigners  and  colored  per- 
8ons,  of  Catholics  and  Jews.  He  also 
stated  that  there  were  actually  three 
church  sittings  for  every  inhabitant  in 
the  ward,  a  condition  which  is  surely 
exceptional  in  the  most  congested  por- 
tions of  our  cities. 

We  refer  to  this  particular  case  be- 
cause there  are  no  doubt  other  churches 
which  move  up -town  because  their  old 
locations  are  too  remote  for  the  member- 
ship.    Other  good  reasons  may  exist 


for  such  changes.  But  while  we  have 
not  a  word  of  criticism  for  such  a 
course,  there  are  some  facts  which  we 
can  not  but  deplore.  Large  districts  in 
our  great  cities  are  abandoned  to  for- 
eigners, and  with  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  mission  chapel  and  Sunday- 
school  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  an 
evangelical  leaven.  These  are  the  re- 
gions in  which  saloons  abound  and 
reign,  where  paupers  and  criminals  are 
made,  where  the  most  corrupt  elements 
control  the  elections,  and  where  our 
institutions  are  most  endangered.  Can 
it  be  a  question  that  here  are  the  con- 
ditions which  require  the  best  work  of 
our  ablest  ministers,  most  devoted  lay- 
men, and  strongest  churches?  We 
shall  have  to  consider  seriously 
whether  something  is  not  wrong  in  the 
ecclesiastical  organization  when  a  foot- 
ing can  be  gained  in  China,  India,  and 
Africa,  but  not  in  American  districts 
where  university  settlements  do  a  noble 
reformatory  work  and  the  Salvation 
Army  flourishes.  How  are  these  for- 
eign regions  to  be  Americanized  in  the 
b^t  moral  and  religious  sense?  There 
are  Protestant  elements  there  which 
ought  to  be  saved  and  developed,  and 
experience  teaches  that  many  not  Pro- 
testants can  be  won  into  the  Evangel!, 
cal  Church  who  are  in  danger  of  drift- 
ing into  infidelity.  The  problem 
herewith  presented  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance ;  it  has  received  much  atten- 
tion but  no  solution  has  been  found. 
Now  that  the  social  question  is  so  much 
discussed  the  subject  is  being  consid- 
ered more  than  ever.  It  is  a  hopeful 
sign  that  the  matter  is  no  longer  left  to 
isolated  churches,  but  that  different 
churches  or  members  of  them  are  or- 
ganizing for  this  work.  Largely  on 
the  regeneration  of  these  regions  de- 
pends the  purity  of  the  ballot,  the 
welfare  of  our  cities,  and  the  safety  of 
the  nation. 

The  conviction  is  growing  that  the 
Christian  churches  can  not  possibly  be 
for  a  class  but  must  .be  for  all  classes. 
Evidences  of  this  growth  come  from 
quarters  where  it  could  least  be  ex- 
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pected.  Pablio  opinion  is  a  mighty 
force,  and  that  is  all  in  the  line  of  this 
conTlctioD.  Preachers  who  have  un- 
consciously ministered  to  the  class 
spirit  in  the  churches  are  coming  to 
themselves.  The  people  rule;  and 
these  preachers  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  they  limit  their  power  and  hamper 
their  influence  unless  they  reach  the 
people  in  churches  of  the  people  and 
for  the  people.  By  the  people  they 
mean  all  classes  in  distinction  from  an 
exclusive  class.  The  more  powerful  a 
preacher  the  more  will  he  insist  on  ex- 
tending his  influence  beyond  a  class  to 
the  people.  We  can  thus  appreciate 
the  statements  of  preachers  in  our 
wealthiest  churches  that  they  want  to 
reach  all  classes,  and  the  actual  efforts 
of  churches  to  get  beyond  their  narrow 
circle  to  the  masses.  There  is  also  a 
feeling  that  the  new  elements  musi 
be  brought  in  for  the  sake  of  the 
churches  themselves,  to  give  new  life, 
fresh  impulse  and  inspiration,  and  to 
get  more  vigorous  forces  for  the  work 
of  the  church.  Is  not  the  time  at  hand 
when  the  aristocratic  churches  will  be 
the  very  ones  who  will  find  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  securing  first  class  talent? 
The  largest  salary  they  can  pay  may 
be  but  a  poor  compensation  for  the 
sacrifice  required  of  their  pastor  with 
respect  to  conscience  and  consecration 
and  intellect  and  the  spirit  of  universal 
sympathy,  particularly  for  the  most 
needy,  a  spirit  which  is  imparted  by 
Christ  himself. 


For  the  Thinker  and  the  Worker. 

The  family,  the  state,  the  church,  in- 
stitutions, laws,  language,  literature, 
are  social  forms  and  creations,  into 
which  countless  ages  have  deposited 
their  wisdom  and  toil.  Of  all  these  we 
are  the  heirs.  Infinitely  more  has  so- 
ciety done  for  us  than  we  can  ever 
hope  to  do  for  society. 

That  old  heathen  named  Aristotle 
held  the  absurd  notion  that  the  qualifi- 
cations for  those  who  fill  high  political 


stations  include  ''abilities  every  way 
completely  equal  to  the  business  of 
their  office.  "  How  far  we  have  pro- 
gressed beyond  that  1 

The  weight  of  past  centuries  pushes 
us  forward.  And  it  is  claimed  that  as 
time  advances  the  movements  are  ac- 
celerated. But  the  weight  of  past 
centuries  is  also  so  much  traditionalism 
which  holds  men  back.  Shall  the  for- 
ward or  the  retarding  movement  gain 
the  victory  in  society? 

What  is  soil  without  seed,  what  seed 
without  soil?  Certainly  not  produc- 
tive. What  is  opportunity  without 
ability?  Yes,  and  what  is  ability  with- 
out opportunity?  Even  gold  glitters 
only  in  the  light.  Sismondi  contin- 
ually repeated  **  that  all  the  efforts  of 
charity  are  only  palliatives.  Of  what 
use  are  schools  to  him  who  has  no 
time?  Instruction  to  him  who  sells 
the  nK)st  painful  bodily  labor  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  without  being  able  to 
get  work  ?  Savings  banks  to  him  who 
has  only  potatoes?" 

People  are  educated  beyond  their 
condition,  a  characteristic  of  our  times. 
Our  civilization  will  not  let  it  be 
otherwise.  Formerly  a  man's  educa- 
tion, if  he  received  any,  was  in  keep- 
ing with  his  situation ;  now  he  gets 
all  he  can,  no  matter  whether  it  fits  in 
his  position  and  occupation.  There 
is  a  communism  of  thought,  the  same 
notions  and  tastes  and  longings,  in  all 
classes.  The  poor  get  the  notion  that 
men  are  somehow  equal,  have  the  same 
Father  and  the  same  earth,  and,  there- 
fore, dream  of  a  likeness  of  conditions. 
They  cherish  ideals  similar  to  those  of 
the  rich  and  strive  to  realize  them. 
They  are  after  comfort  and  luxuries, 
after  art,  culture,  place,  power,  and 
even  aspire  after  the  ability  to  help  in 
pushing  forward  the  progress  of  hu- 
manity. They  share  the  dominant 
thoughts  and  passions  of  the  age ;  and 
how  could  it  be  otherwise  so  long  as 
they  are  of  the  age? 
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A  student  who  specialized  on  the  la- 
bor problem  despaired  of  finding  a  way 
out  of  the  difficulties.  With  the  study 
itself  the  immensity  of  the  problem 
grew  and  the  solution  seemed  to  be- 
come more  impossible.  It  is  so  with 
all  profound  subjects— it  requires  much 
inquiry  to  learn  their  complexity. 
That  labor  problem  which  some  treat  so 
lightly  has  unfathomed  depths  and  un- 
probed  mysteries.  No  man  has  the 
solution.  All  our  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion are  tentative.  The  specialist  is 
apt  to  be  modest  in  this  respect  in 
proportion  to  his  profundity.  But  all 
the  more  is  there  need  for  study  and 
for  cooperative  work,  in  the  hope  that 
eventually  the  way  out  may  be  found. 


We  have  always  known  that  it  was 
the  savages  in  a  community  who  are 
in  the  way  of  reform  and  progress,  and 
now  we  have  its  confirmation.  Tylor 
says  in  his  Anthropology  :  ^  The  savage 
by  no  means  goes  through  life  with  the 
intention  of  gathering  more  knowledge 
and  framing  better  laws  than  his 
fathers.  On  the  contrary,  his  tendency 
is  to  consider  his  ancestors  as  having 
handed  down  to  him  the  perfection  of 
wisdom,  which  it  would  be  impiety  to 
make  the  least  alteration  in.    Hence 


among  the  lower  races  there  is  obsti- 
nate resistance  to  the  most  desirable 
reforms,  and  progress  can  only  force 
its  way  with  a  slowness  and  difficulty 
which  we  of  this  century  can  hardly 
imagine. "  We  can  hardly  imagine  it, 
because  the  savages  are  not  as  numer- 
ous as  they  were. 


Oh  for  profound  thinkers  in  the  so- 
cial problem  I  Let  us  gather  all  the 
facts,  give  us  statistics,  arrange  and 
classify ;  but  then  let  us  find  the  rea- 
son in  the  facts,  what  is  implicit  but 
not  yet  explicit,  what  is  involved  but 
not  yet  evolved.  Buckle  said:  "For 
one  person  who  can  think,  there  are  at 
least  a  hundred  persons  who  can  ob- 
serve. An  accurate  observer  is,  no 
doubt,  rare;  but  an  accurate  thinker 
is  far  rarer.  **  It  has  been  said  that  our 
whole  training  aims  at  reproduction; 
but  it  has  been  laid  down  as  a  law  in 
education  "  to  teach  men  to  think,  not 
what  has  been  thought.  "  Eant  used 
to  repeat  to  his  students,  that  it  was 
not  his  aim  to  impart  to  them  philos- 
ophy, but  to  teach  them  to  think.  We 
need  in  the  social  problem  the  rare 
union  of  the  disciplined  observer  and 
of  the  profound,  critical,  and  compre- 
hensive thinker. 


SCHOOL   FOR    SOCIAL    STUDY. 
By  J.  H.  W.  Stuckbi^bbg,  D.D. 


Oauses  of  the  Social  Problem. 

{Conduded,) 
Thb  Condition  of  Laborers. 

Ik  attempting  to  account  for  the  so- 
cial problem  we  have  considered  the 
rise  of  the  factory  system  and  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  labor- 
ers themselves.  Through  educational 
influences,  through  the  press,  and 
through  the  development  of  modern 
ideas  of  human  rights  the  workingmen 
of  to-day  have  different  ideals,  aspira- 
tions, and  standards  of  life,  and  make 


different  demands  from  those  of  former 
ages. 

As  now  we  turn  to  the  eztemarcon- 
dition  of  laborers  as  one  of  the  factors 
in  producing  the  social  question  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  this  condition  at 
the  time  the  question  began  to  agitate 
the  toilers.  While  this  question  is  the 
culmination  of  a  long  process  of  ev(du- 
tion,  we  find  its  more  immediate  causes 
in  the  first  half  of  this  century  and  in 
the  development  from  that  time  till 
the  present. 
The  general  condition  of  laborers  has 
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unquestionably  improved  in  the  vari- 
ous enliglitened  lands  during  the  cen- 
tury. The  advance  has  by  no  means 
been  steady,  there  have  even  been  pe- 
riods of  retrogression;  nor  has  it  been 
the  same  for  all  the  operatives ;  yet,  in 
the  main,  laborers  are  much  better  off 
than  formerly.  But  has  this  improve- 
ment kept  pace  with  their  ideals  of  life 
and  with  their  demands?  Their  agi- 
tations are  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  gulf  between  their  ideal  and  the 
actual  condition  has  been  deepening 
and  widening.  With  their  present 
ideas  of  liberty,  equality,  and  brother- 
hood they  feel  far  more  keenly  a  slight 
injury  or  degradation  than  much 
greater  ones  when  these  ideas  had  not 
yet  entered  their  minds.  But  with  all 
the  improvement  in  their  condition  do 
they  receive  their  full  share  of  the 
benefits  of  modem  production?  Hon. 
Carroll  D.  Wright  says :  **  If  the  ques- 
tion be  asked.  Has  the  wage-earner 
received  his  just  and  equitable  share  of 
the  economic  benefits  derived  from  the 
introduction  of  machinery?  the  answer 
must  be,  No. "  This  statement,  quoted 
from  his  recent  **  Industrial  Evolution 
of  the  United  States, "  is  found  also  in 
two  other  places  in  his  official  reports 
as  Commissioner  of  Labor.  The  social 
problem  is  wholly  misunderstood  by 
those  who  emphasize  the  improvement 
but  do  not  consider  whether  the  con- 
dition of  the  laborers  is  what  it  ought 
to  be. 

In  Europe,  where  the  social  problem 
first  developed,  the  situation  of  labor- 
ers was  lamentable  at  the  very  time 
that  they  felt  the  inspiration  of  the 
modem  ideas.  By  the  nobility  and 
the  aristocracy  they  were  regarded  and 
treated  as  an  inferior  order  of  beings 
whose  value  consisted  in  the  service 
they  rendered  the  other  classes  of  soci- 
ety. Conditions  existing  before  the 
French  Revolution  continued  in  most  of 
the  Continental  countries  in  the  begin- 
nmg  of  this  century  and  required  new 
revolutions  to  produce  a  change.  No 
violent  revolution  could  suddenly  re- 
lieve the  French  laborer  of  the  con- 


tumely heaped  on  him  for  centuries, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  laborers  in  the 
other  countries.  Rogers,  in  **  Six  Cen- 
turies,"  says:  "1  know  nothing  in 
history  which  is  sadder  than  the  story 
of  the  French  peasant.  The  picture 
which  Michelet  gives  of  him  in  his  bet- 
ter days  implies  and  contains  the  trag- 
edy of  generations.  From  century  to 
century  the  gulf  between  him  and  the 
privileged  classes  grew  deeper  and 
deeper.  He  bore  all  the  burdens  of 
Qovemment,  taxes  in  money,  taxes  in 
produce,  taxes  in  blood,  and  was 
treated,  as  time  went  on,  with  increas- 
ing brutality  and  contempt.  The 
France  of  the  writer  of  memoirs  and 
novels  is  the  country  of  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  in  which  the  mass  of 
Frenchmen  counts  for  absolutely  noth- 
ing, except  to  be  robbed  and  cudgeled.  ^ 
The  ordinary  laborer  was  of  course 
treated  even  with  less  consideration 
than  the  peasant.  Throughout  the 
Continent  in  the  first  half  of  this  cen- 
tury, and  in  many  instances  later,  he 
was  treated  as  practically  without 
rights,  virtually  he  was  a  slave  tho 
nominally  free;  little  attention  was 
paid  to  his  education,  perhaps  igno- 
rance was  regarded  as  his  normal  con- 
dition ;  his  family  was,  like  himself, 
subject  to  neglect  if  not  contempt,  his 
labors  were  severe  and  his  hours  of  toil 
excessive,  his  food  was  coarse  and 
often  insufficient,  his  clothing,  even  on 
holidays,  marked  him  as  the  member 
of  an  inferior  class,  and  on  ordinary 
occasions  it  was  scanty  and  poor,  and 
his  home  was  in  many  instances 
wretched.  In  his  work  he  was  chiefly 
at  the  mercy  of  his  employer,  the  laws 
and  sanitary  regulations  of  the  present 
being  unknown.  The  accounts  of  la- 
borers declare  that  their  condition  was 
horrible  in  the  extreme  and  really  in- 
describable. Dogs  and  cattle  were 
better  fed  and  housed,  and  slaves  have 
often  been  treated  with  more  consider- 
ation. 

From  the  horrors  common  on  the 
Continent  we  turn  to  England  with  its 
constitutional  advantages  and  with  its 
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centuries  of  Protestant  Christianity  and 
of  the  evolution  of  human  rights.  Let 
the  facts  speak,  they  are  most  elo- 
quent. The  facts  pertaining  to  Eng- 
lish labor  in  the  first  half  of  this  century 
can  be  read  only  with  the  deepest  agi- 
tation. Again  we  turn  to  Rogers :  "  I 
do  not  myself  doubt  that  the  comforts 
of  all  but  the  most  destitute  dwellers 
in  cities  have  been  increased  by  the 
growth  of  society  and  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  that  the  continuity  of  com- 
fort is  more  secure,  and  that  the  work- 
man has  shared  in  the  advantages  of 
economical  progress.  But  the  land- 
owner, the  capitalist,  and  the  trader 
have  done  infinitely  better  than  he  has, 
and  for  a  longer  period.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  at  no  period  of  English 
history  for  which  authentic  records 
exist,  was  the  condition  of  manual 
labor  worse  than  it  was  in  the  forty 
years  from  1782  to  1821,  the  period  in 
which  manufacturers  and  merchants 
accumulated  fortunes  rapidly,  and  in 
which  the  rent  of  agricultural  land  was 
doubled.  "  In  another  place  he  says : 
"I  contend  that  from  1563  to  1824,  a 
conspiracy,  concocted  by  the  law  and 
carried  out  by  parties  interested  in  its 
success,  was  entered  into,  to  cheat  the 
English  workman  of  his  wages,  to  tie 
him  to  the  soil,  to  deprive  him  of  hope, 
and  to  degrade  him  into  irremediable 
poverty.  .  .  .  For  more  than  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  the  English  law, 
and  those  who  administered  the  law, 
were  engaged  in  grinding  the  English 
workman  down  to  the  lowest  pittance, 
in  stamping  out  every  expression  or 
act  which  indicated  any  organized  dis- 
content, and  in  multiplying  penalties 
upon  him  when  he  thought  of  his  nat- 
ural rights."  Frequently  the  wages 
were  fixed  by  law  and  he  was  prose- 
cuted if  he  asked  more.  Laborers  were 
not  allowed  to  combine  in  their  own 
interest  before  the  year  1824.  Such 
was  their  condition  that  we  can  under- 
stand why  the  very  term  laborers  was 
regarded  as  synonymous  with  the  lower 
classes,  hands,  the  poor,  the  proleta- 
riat.    It  is  evident  too  that  **the  pres- 


ent condition  of  English  society,  its 
violent  contrasts  of  opulence  and  pen- 
ury, of  profligacy  protected  by  law  and 
misery  neglected  by  law,  is  the  out- 
come of  causes  which  have  a  longer 
pedigree  than  the  recorded  generations 
of  any  family. " 

Rogers  is  quoted  because  he  has 
made  so  thorough  an  investigation  of 
the  condition  of  English  labor.  He  is  an 
Englishman  and  was  not  friendly  to  the 
cause  of  labor  when  he  began  his  in- 
quiries. Lord  Ashley,  afterward  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  when  advocating  the  en- 
actment of  laws  for  the  protection  of  wo- 
men and  children  in  factories  and  mines, 
startled  the  nation  by  the  revelations 
he  made  of  the  condition  and  treatment 
of  tlie  laborers.  The  brutality  and 
misery  described  were  thought  to  be 
impossible.  But  the  official  reports  of 
the  parliamentary  commission  brought 
out  facts  of  a  still  more  terrible  nature. 
We  can  not  stop  to  quote  Engels  on  the 
••Condition  of  the  English  Working- 
Classes.  "  As  we  read  page  after  page, 
we  pause  and  ask.  Could  ever  human 
beings,  particularly  little  children  and 
helpless  women,  be  thus  treated  by 
human  beings?  In  "Social  Peace** 
Schultze-Gaevemitz  gives  the  answer 
that  Engels  and  Lord  Ashley  did  not 
exaggerate,  that "  even  the  most  incred- 
ible details  which  they  bring  to  light 
are  confirmed  by  impartial  witnesses.  ^ 
He  holds  **  that  we  are  brought  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  a  burden  as  was 
borne  by  the  English  working-classes 
during  the  first  half  of  the  century  was 
never  laid  upon  the  lower  ranks  of  a 
people  even  in  a  condition  of  slavery. " 
But  one  more  quotation.  Coming 
nearer  our  own  time  from  the  days 
of  Adam  Smith,  Mr.  Toynbee  says: 
"  There  were  dark  patches  even  in  his 
age,  but  we  now  approach  a  darker 
period. — a  period  as  disastrous  and 
terrible  as  any  through  which  a  nation 
ever  passed;  disastrous  and  terrible, 
because  side  by  side  with  a  great 
increase  of  wealth  was  seen  an  enor- 
mous increase  of  pauperism,  and  pro- 
duction on  a  vast  scale,  the  result  of 
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free  competition,  led  to  a  rapid  alien- 
atioD  of  classes  and  to  the  degradation 
of  a  large  body  of  producers.  ** 

Let  any  man  of  mind  and  heart  and 
will,  wiUi  the  modem  ideas  animating 
him,  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the 
European  laborer  at  the  time  the  so- 
cial problem  began  to  prevail,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  his  atti- 
tude. With  all  the  riots  and  violence 
and  threats  and  agitations,  we  can  only 
wonder  and  rejoice  that  thus  far  his- 
tory has  but  one  French  Revolution  to 
record. 

We  have  not  space  to  refer  a  length 
to  the  condition  of  the  American  la- 
borer. Nor  is  this  necessary,  since 
we  have  repeatedly  referred  to  the 
subject.  For  our  theme  labor  in  Eu- 
rope is  more  important,  since  there  the 
social  problem  arose.  It  came  later  in 
America,  owing  to  our  peculiar  con- 
ditions. In  the  present  day  the  labor- 
ers best  situated  are  those  in  the  United 
States,  the  English  colonies,  and  Eng- 
land. But  American  conditions  have 
changed,  and  reasons  for  the  social 
problem  exist  here  as  weU  as  in  Eu- 
rope. The  influx  of  foreigners,  which 
increases  the  competition  among  labor- 
ers ;  the  periodic  crises  caused  by  over> 
production ;  the  armies  of  the  unem- 
ployed at  certain  seasons,  are  among 
the  potent  causes.  In  some  respects 
the  opportunities  of  laborers,  in  spite 
of  all  the  improvements  in  their  con- 
dition, have  diminished.  As  the  in- 
dustries were  being  established  and 
rapidly  developed,  laborers  of  energy 
and  abflity  had  numerous  opportuni- 
ties for  rising,  and  many  of  the  most 
prosperous  men  have  come  from  the 
ranks  of  labor.  But  it  is  different 
when  manufacturing  and  business  are 
crowded  or  overcrowded.  Besides, 
smaller  firms  have  less  chances  than 
formerly,  on  account  of  the  increasing 
process  of  monopolization.  A  much 
larger  capital  is  now  required  for  man- 
ufacturing than  fifty  years  ago.  This 
interferes  seriously  with  the  effort  of 
the  laborer  to  become  an  employer. 
Indeed,   a  very  large   proportion   of 


those  who  were  once  employers  have 
been  forced  to  become  employees  by 
tke  rapid  concentration  of  the  main 
lines  of  business,  in  our  great  cities,  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  heavy  capitalists. 
Formerly  land  could  be  easily  secured, 
but  the  best  land  is  gone  and  many 
farmers  can  barely  subsist.  To  t^is 
must  be  added  the  influence  of  the  con- 
viction that  things  are  growing  worse, 
especially  through  the  rapid  concen- 
tration of  capital.  Aside  from  the 
unemployed  who  face  starvation  there 
are  multitudes  who  live  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  see  no  hope  of  improve- 
ment either  for  themselves  or  their 
children.  We  must  also  take  into  ac- 
count that  their  ambition  for  culture 
and  for  furthering  the  great  interests 
of  humanity  has  been  aroused.  Large 
numbers  too  have  ceased  to  cherish  the 
hope  of  a  life  beyond  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  ills  of  this  life.  Eagerly 
they  seize  the  schemes  presented  by 
socialists  and  others,  inspiring  them 
with  the  belief  that  improvement  is 
not  only  possible  but  also  inevitable. 
This  increases  their  restlessness  and 
impels  them  forward  to  introduce,  by 
revolution  or  otherwise,  a  new  social 
order. 

The  literature  on  this  subject  is  very 
abundant.  A  kind  of  mania  has  seized 
the  age  to  obtain  a  full  consciousness 
of  its  evils.  For  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  condition  we  must  consider  both 
the  advancement  and  the  still  existing 
disadvantages  of  laborers.  We  must, 
however,  remember  that  it  is  the  prog- 
ress of  the  laborer  which  has  made  his 
burdens  the  more  intolerable.  Besides 
the  books  mentioned,  see  Marx,  "  Cap- 
ital, ".  first  volume  ;  Thornton  **  On 
Labor,"  and  "The  Fabian  Tracts;" 
John  A.  Hobson.  "Problems  of  Pov- 
erty, on  Inquiry  into  the  Industrial 
Condition  of  the  Poor ;"  George  Gun- 
ton,  "Wealth  and  Progress. " 

Among  the  most  valuable  documents 
on  labor  in  Continental  EuroiM  is  vol. 
89.  part  ii.,  of  the  "Reports  of  the 
English  Royal  Commission  on  Labor,  " 
isued  1898. 
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A  Pablio  Pawniliop. 

Tluiy  .  .  .  take  a  -pledge  of  the  poor,^ 
Jobxxiy.  9. 

A  PAWNSHOP  conducted  by  million- 
aires is  one  of  the  features  of  New 
York  city.  In  the  fine  new  Church 
Missions  Building  on  Twenty-Third 
Street  is  located  the  Provident  Loan 
Society,  an  organization  composed  of 
wealthy  men  who  have  gone  into  the 
pawnbroking  business,  not  as  a  money- 
making  scheme,  but  to  release  the  men 
and  women  in  need  of  ready  funds 
from  the  grasp  of  the  **  money-chang- 
ers" by  furnishing  them  with  funds 
at  a  reasonable  rate. 

The  leading  difference  between  this 
institution  and  the  traditional  pawn- 
shop is  that  money  is  loaned  on  articles 
at  one  per  cent,  a  month,  instead  of 
the  two  to  three  per  cent,  charged  by 
**  Uncle  Isaac,  "  according  to  the  size  of 
the  loan.  The  business  is  conducted 
upon  a  strictly  commercial  basis.  No 
money  ever  goes  out  which  is  not  fully 
secured  beyond  probable  loss  by  arti- 
cles left  in  pawn.  If  families  are  in 
need  and  have  no  articles  to  pawn, 
they  are  referred  to  charitable  organi- 
zations which  care  for  such  as  they. 
If  articles  are  offered  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  realizing  more  than  they  are 
worth,  such  schemes  to  defraud  are  un- 
successful. The  society  has  the  ser- 
vices of  an  experienced  pawnbroker 
who  sees  to  it  that  the  article  left  is  of 
sufficient  value  to  cover  all  expenses 
of  its  sale  and  to  pay  the  interest  and 
loan,  in  case  it  is  unredeemed. 

Here  is  the  one  point  upon  which  this 
society  is  often  criticized.  It  does  not 
always  offer  as  much  as  the  ordinary 
pawnbrokers.  They  will  often  take 
risks,  knowing  that  the  article  will 
usually  be  redeemed.  This  the  organ- 
ization can  not  do.  At  the  first  sale, 
made  on  December  4,  last,  out  of  805 
unredeemed  articles  sold   there  were 


only  14  which  brought  less  than  the 
amount  loaned  on  them.  The  loss  was 
less  than  $50  all  told,  or  less  than  one 
tenth  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  total 
amount  loaned. 

The  society  began  operations  May 
21,  1894,  having  been  incorporated  by 
special  act  of  the  State  legislature. 
The  capital  at  the  beginning  was 
$100,000,  but  in  a  few  months  another 
$100,000  was  borrowed  on  5  per  cent, 
debenture  bonds.  Down  to  January 
1,  1896,  there  had  been  loaned  out 
$607,000  on  85,088  pledges.  Of  this 
$407,000  had  been  repaid  on  23,789, 
leaving  11,249  pledges  outstanding, 
aggregating  $200,000.  The  annual 
returns  on  the  capital  invested,  after 
deducting  all  expenses,  were  6f  per 
cent,  per  annum.  The  expenses  now 
reach  about  $800  a  month. 

Prominent  among  the  shareholders 
are  Seth  Low,  President  of  Columbia, 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Dr.  David  H. 
Greer,  Rector  of  St.  Bartholomew's, 
ex-Mayor  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Comeliag 
Yanderbilt,  and  Charles  S.  EahrchOd. 

The  society  makes  no  charges  for 
the  care  of  articles  upon  which  money 
is  loaned,  which  is  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  custom  of  the  ordinary  pawn- 
shops. No  article  is  received  upon 
which  a  pledge  of  less  than  $1  can  not 
be  made.  The  pledge  is  for  one  year, 
interest  payable  monthly,  and  can  be 
renewed  imder  certain  conditions.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  no  sales  have  been 
made  until  after  at  least  sixteen  months 
from  the  time  the  forfeited  articles 
have  been  received. 

The  character  of  articles  received 
shows  that  all  classes  make  use  of  this 
public  pawnshop,  from  the  poor  to  the 
well-to-do.  It  is  a  favorite  place  for 
women,  who  can  go  there  without 
attracting  attention.  The  general  ver- 
dict of  those  concerned  in  this  work  is 
that  the  society  meets  a  great  need  In 
the  city  life  and  that  it  tides  over  many 
a  crisis  in  the  family  exchequer. 
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The  Age  of  Xurder. 

The  9iain  men  <vre  not  slain  with  the 
moord,  nor  dead  in  battle, — Isaiah 
xxii.  2. 

We  have  taken  occasion  elsewhere  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
Age  of  Murder  in  all  Christendom. 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea,  in  The  Forum,  of 
August,  1894,  furnished  some  startling 
statistics  on  the  subject.  He  showed 
that  the  record  of  homicides  had  gone 
on  swelling  in  numbers,  until  the 
annual  tale  in  Europe  had  reached 
15,000,  and  in  America  10,000,— in 
the  United  States  alone  ayeraging  from 
8,000  to  5,000.  The  record  of  20.000 
to  25,000  murders  annually,  in  the  so- 
called  Christian  nations — surpassing 
the  death-roll  of  most  of  the  great  de- 
cisive battles  of  the  world,  and  rolling 
up  a  hundred  Waterloos  or  Gettys- 
burgs  of  death  in  a  century — is  as- 
suredly frightful  to  contemplate,  while 
horribly  emphasizing  the  age  as  the 
Age  of  Anarchism. 

Professor  Grafalo  has  recently  been 
lecturing  in  Rome  on  the  subject,  and 
that  seems  to  be  the  "storm -center" 
of  the  tempest  of  blood.  In  the  aver- 
age annual  number  of  murders  Italy 
heads  the  list  with  nearly  8,000.  Next 
comes  Spain  with  1,200;  then  France 
and  Germany  with  700  each.  Austria, 
exclusive  of  Hungary,  has  600,  and 
Great  Britain  250. 

Professor  Grafalo  ascribes  much  of 
the  tendency  to  homicide  in  Italy  to  the 
existence  of  the  vendetta,  which  sur- 
vives in  full  force  in  that  country, 
altho  practically  extmct  in  other  coun- 
tries. Others  explain  the  greater  num- 
ber of  murders  among  the  Italians  as 
due  to  their  greater  disregard  for  human 
life,  and  their  readiness  to  appeal  to 
the  stiletto  on  the  slightest  provocation. 

It  is  very  singular  that  the  more 
nearly  the  nations  come  to  being  under 
the  very  shadow  of  the  Papacy,  or  to 
being  under  the  dominance  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  the  more  complete  seems 
to  be  the  disregard  of  human  life,  and 
the  larger  the  tale  of  murders. 


InoreMe  of  Orime  in  the  Unite! 
States. 

Make  a  chain:  for  the  land  is  full  of 
bloody  crimes,  and  the  dty  is  fuU  cf 
molenee.—Ezekiel  vii.  28. 

Dr.  Andrew  D.  Whttb,  late  Presi- 
dent of  Cornell  University,  in  a  recent 
address  on  the  subject  of  **  The  Problem 
of  High  Crime  in  America, "  brought 
out  some  very  striking  conclusions. 
He  held  that  in  all  the  great  cities  of 
the  country  there  is  a  well-defined 
criminal  class,  whose  profession  is 
crime.  These  men  are  **  preserved  "  in 
crime  "jungles"  from  which  they  sally 
.  forth  to  prey  upon  the  community. 
Dr.  White  quoted  from  census  statis- 
tics to  show  that  in  1850  the  number 
of  offenders  in  prison  was  about  800 
for  each  million  of  population,  in  1860 
over  600,  ten  years  later  nearly  900. 
and  in  1880  nearly  1, 200.  The  number 
of  homicides  for  the  past  seven  years 
agregated  47,469,  the  number  of  legal 
executions  722,  and  the  number  of 
lynchings  1,115.  The  tenth  census 
showed  4,608  persons  in  prison  charged 
with  homicide;  the  eleventh  census 
7,851. 

In  speaking  of  the  remedies  Dr. 
White  entered  a  strong  plea  for  right- 
eous anger  against  the  criminal  class 
and  condemned  severely  the  abuse  of 
the  pardonmg  power  by  the  governors 
of  States.  He  held  that  there  should 
be  more  attention  given  to  simple,  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  morals  in  the 
schools,  there  should  be  more  preach- 
ing of  righteousness  from  the  pulpit, 
and  greater  attention  should  be  given 
to  repressive  laws.  He  declared  that 
prompt  punishment  of  crime  would  be 
a  deterrent  effective  to  the  last  degree. 

But  any  one  who  knows  what  are  the 
really  effective  moral  forces  in  civili- 
zation will  be  led  to  see  that  the  only 
hope  of  genuine  reform  is  to  be  found 
in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  with 
its  regenerating  power.  After  all,  as 
Bushnell  phrased  it,  "  The  soul  of  ref- 
ormation is  the  reformation  of  the 
soul." 
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THE  EYXNS  OF  1CB8.  ELZZABETE 
BtmrLS  OHABLES. 

Bt  Rby.  James  H.  Robs,  Roxburt, 
Mass. 

The  death  of  a  popular  writer  of 
prose  or  poetry,  or  of  both,  is  a  preemi- 
nent occasion  for  the  review  of  thon's 
work,  however  much  it  may  require 
the  lapse  of  time  to  form  a  just  and 
final  estimate.  Productions  that  have 
become  obsolete  have  had  their  dtiy  of 
prominence  and  power,  and  are  not  to 
be  underestimated  because  they  have 
had  insufficient  vitality  to  maintain 
their  positions  through  successive 
years  and  generations.  Otherwise, 
only  the  best  productions,  intrinsically 
and  as  tested  by  time,  would  obtain 
any  consideration  at  the  hands  of  those 
whose  office  is  to  appreciate  the  ser- 
vices of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
been  the  singers  of  the  church  and  the 
leaders  in  the  services  of  song. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rlmdle  Charles,  born 
in  1828,  died  March  80,  1896.  She  is 
best  known  as  a  prose  wTiter,  but  she 
has  made  meritorious  and  useful  con- 
tributions to  hymnology,  and  was  in 
part  the  historian  of  *'The  Christian 
Life  in  Song"  (1858).  Her  historical 
volume  did  not  contain  her  original, 
but  her  translated,  hymns.  It  was  an 
exposition  of  "Hymns  and  Hymn- 
Writers  of  Many  Lands  and  Ages." 
The  Rev.  S.  W.  Duffield  criticized  it 
as  **very  interesting  and  not  always 
accurate. "  Her  own  English  hymns 
were  first  published  one  year  later 
(1859),  in  "The  Three  Wakings  and 
Other  Poems,  "  and  in  her  **  Poems,  ** 
1867.  Her  best-known  hymn  related  to 
the  Lord's  Supper:  "NoGtospel  Like 
This  Feast."  The  sentiments  of  the 
hymn  emphasized  the  preaching  power 
of  the  communion  :  "  Ye  do  show  the 
Lord's  death  till  He  come. " 

*'No  Kospel  like  this  feast 

Spread  for  thy  church  by  thee; 
Nor  prophet  nor  evaDg^list 
Preach  the  glad  news  so  free.** 


The  hymn  consiflted  of  ten  four-line 
stanzas.  It  has  come  into  common  use 
in  British  and  American  hymnals.  A 
kindred  hymn  on  the  same  subject  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  the  Christ  is  not 
dead,  but  alive  forevermore.  "He  Is 
Risen"  is  the  heading  given  to  it  in  a 
British  hymnal.  It  was  written  m  Oc- 
tober, 1862.     It  opens  as  follows: 

**  Around  a  table,  not  a  tomb. 

He  willed  our  gathering-plaoe  to  be; 
When  going  to  prepare  our  home. 
Our  Savior  said,  'Remember  Me.  *  ** 

^'Age  After  Age  has  Called  Her 
Blessed  "  was  No.  1  of  **  The  Women  of 
of  the  Gospels, "  published  by  Mrs. 
Charles  m  her  "Three  Wakings," 
1859.  It  related  to  "  Mary,  the  Mother 
of  Jesus, "  and  was  based  upon  the 
words  of  the  Annunciation  :  "AH  gen- 
erations shall  call  thee  blessed. "  The 
idea  of  the  hymn  is  that  the  prophecy 
has  been  fulfilled  historically,  in  the 
ascriptions  of  blessedness  to  Mary  by 
Jewish  and  Christian  women,  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  by  Roman- 
ists and  Protestants. 

**  A^  after  age  has  called  thee  bleesM. 
Yet  none  have  fathomed  all  thy  bliss; 
Mothers,  who  read  the  secret  best. 
Or  angels— 3ret  its  depths  must  miss." 

Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesua,  was  a  fa- 
vorite subject  of  Mrs.  Charles,  both 
in  .prose  and  poetry. 

**l8  the  (thy)  cruse  of  comfort  failing 
(wasting)  r 

was  entitled  **  The  Cruse  of  Oil. "  Its 
scriptural  basis  was  1  Kings  xvii. 
16,  and  context.  The  incident  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  familiar.  It  com- 
bhies  the  ideas  of  God's  good  provi- 
dence and  the  value  of  human  sym- 
pathy and  helpfulness.  The  hymn 
consists  of  eight  four-line  stanzas,  and 
in  whole  or  in  part  has  been  adopted 
into  British  and  American  hymnals. 
It  is  used  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Richards, 
Congregational  compiler,  in  his  **  Bongs 
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of  Christian  Praise,  **  1880.  It  is  an 
admirable  hymn  to  be  read,  in  private 
or  in  public,  and  the  one  thing  that  it 
has  lacked  thus  far  is  a  suitable  popu- 
lar tune.  The  following  are  the  first 
lines  of  her  hymns  that  have  been 
adopted  by  a  few  British  hymnals : 

1.  ''Master,  where  abidest  Thou?*" 
3.  **To88'd  with  rough  winds  and  faint  with 
fear." 

The  last  was  entitled  "  Consolation  in 
Affliction. " 

The  first  lines  of  additional  hymns 
in  her  ** Three  Wakings"  that  have  not 
come  into  common  use  are : 

1.  **Come  and  rejoioe  with  me.** 
The  theme  is  "Joy  in  Christ.  " 

2.  "What  makes  the  dawning  of  the  year?  ** 

Obviously  the  theme  is  "The  New 
Year. " 

3.  '^Jeeus,  what  once  Thou  wast.** 

The  theme  is  "Jesus,  the  Unchange- 
able One. "  It  is  given  in  Mrs.  Brock's 
"Children's  Hymn-Book, "  1881.  Its 
sentiments  are  best  expressed  in  the 
last  stanza. 

"  Never  further  than  the  (Thy)  Cross  " 
relates  to  Passiontide.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  "The  Family  Treasury"  in 
1860.  It  has  been  adopted  into  several 
British  hymnals.  Its  scriptural  idea  is 
in  Gal.  iv.  34,  "They  that  are  Christ's 
have  crucified  the  flesh. "  Mrs.  Charles 
was  evangelical.  The  cross  was  one 
of  her  favorite  themes,  especially  in 
the  hymiis  that  she  translated.  Her 
own  sentiments  are  beautifully  and 
powerfully  expressed  in  her  original 
hymn: 

''Never  further  than  Thy  Cross; 
Never  higher  than  Thy  feet; 
Here  earth*s  precious  things  are  dross; 
Here  earth*s  bitter  things  grow  sweet 

''Gazing  thus,  our  sin  we  see. 

Learn  Thy  love  while  gazing  thus— 
Sin,  which  laid  the  Cross  on  Thee, 
Love,  which  bore  tlie  Cross  for  us. 

"Here  we  learn  to  serve  and  give. 
And,  rejoicing,  self  deny: 
Here  we  gather  love  to  live. 
Here  we  gather  faith  to  die. 


"Symbols  of  our  liberty 

And  our  service  here  unite; 
Captives  by  Thy  Cross  set  free. 
Soldiers  of  Thy  Cross,  we  fight. 
"Pressing  onward  as  we  can, 

Still  to  this  our  hearts  roust  tend-- 
Where  our  earliest  hopes  began. 
There  our  last  aspirings  end.** 

A  curious  hymn  by  Mrs.  Charles  is 
an  ascription  of  praise  to  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Spirit.  It  is  a  Trini- 
tarian hymn,  and,  by  devoting  one 
stanza  to  each  person  in  the  Godhead, 
contains  three  stanzas.  Rev.  Charles 
S.  Robinson,  D.D.,  foimd  it  upon  a 
slip  of  paper  printed  for  an  anniversary 
and  copied  it.  He  characterizes  it  as 
"full  of  tenderness  and  dignity"  and 
says  that  "it  would  be  excellent  as  an 
anthem  for  national  thanksgiving.'' 
He  gives  it  the  heading,  "Public  Ac- 
knowledgment. "  It  was  adopted  into 
the  "Universalist  Hymnal,"  1895,  en- 
titled "Church  Harmonies."  It  is  as 
follows : 

"Praise  ye  the  Father  for  His  loving  kind- 
ness. 

Tenderly  cares  He  for  His  loving  children ; 

Praise  Him,  ye  angels,  praise  Him  in  the 
heavens. 

Praise  ye  Jehovah  I 

"Praise  ye  the  Savior  1  great  is  His  compas- 
sion; 
Graciously  cares  He  for  His  chosen  people: 
Toung  men  and  maidens,  ye  old  men  and 
children. 

Praise  ye  the  Savior  I 

"Praise  ye  the  Spirit  I  Comforter  of  Israel, 
Sent  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  bless  us; 
Praise  ye  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit, 
Praise  ye  the  Triune  God  r* 

"  The  long  descent  is  o*er  "  is  the  first 
line  of  her  hymn  entitled  "  St.  Thomas, " 
adapted  from  her  poem,  "  The  Winter 
Solstice"  in  her  "  Songs,  New  and  Old,  " 
1887  (p.  127).  Bishop  Bickersteth  in 
1890  said : 

"  Its  thoughts  on  the  shortest  day  of 
the  year,  interwoven  vdth  the  Ai>ostle 
St.  Thomas  struggling  from  down- 
ward steeps  of  doubt  into  the  calm  sun- 
light of  faith,  will  not  be  forgotten 
when  once  suggested  by  this  most 
helpful  hymn. " 

Translation  is  not  original  work,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  useful.     The  incor- 
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poration  into  English  hymnology  of 
translations  of  Latin  hymns  has  made 
great  progress  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. It  was  one  result  of  the  Oxford 
Tractarian  movement.  Mrs.  Charles 
translated  from  the  ancient  and  mod- 
em, the  dead  and  the  living  languages ; 
from  the  Latin,  the  German,  and  the 
Swedish.  Her  translations  from  the 
Latin  are  most  numerous.  Six  of  the 
fourteen  chapters  in  her  **  Christian 
Life  in  Song"  are  given  to  the  Latin 
hymns.  Taken  in  connection  with  their 
history  in  the  Latin  and  in  hymnology, 
her  translations  from  the  Latin  are  the 
most  interesting. 

A  few  of  her  translations  have  had 
sufScient  history  and  interest  in  Eng- 
lish to  make  them  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. Her  translation  of  the  Easter 
hymn  by  Ambrose  (840-897)  was  note- 
worthy. 

*^  Ad  ecsnam  Agni  providi^  (at  the 
banquet  of  the  Lamb  as  those  pre- 
pared) .  The  allusion  was  to  those  who 
on  Easter-eve  were  baptized  and 
clothed  in  white  garments,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  communion  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  chrisom  robes  (or  white 
robes)  were  worn  from  Easter -eve  to 
Low  Simday,  because  on  that  day  the 
newly  baptized  first  appeared  without 
the  chrisoms,  which  they  had  worn 
every  day  since  their  baptism  on  Easter- 
eve.  The  translation  by  Mrs.  Charles 
appeared  in  her  "Christian  Life  in 
Song, "  1858.  in  seven  four-line  stanzas, 
and  in  Schaff 's  "  Christ  in  Song, "  1870. 
Its  first  line  is 

**The  supper  of  the  Lamb  to  share.** 

The  Rev.  S.  W.  Duffleld  thought 
that  the  hymn  was  **  older  possibly 
than  Ambrose  or  Hilary.  "  It  became 
the  great  sacramental  hymn  of  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century.  Its  great 
merit  is  **  the  vigorous  and  terse  way 
in  which  the  mystical  correspondence 
of  the  Christian  Sacrament  to  the  Jew- 
ish Passover,  and  of  our  deliverance 
from  the  yoke  of  Satan  to  the  Jewish 
deliverance  from  the  Egyptian  bon- 
dage, are  worked  out. " 


She  also  translated  the  hymm  for  Sab- 
bath morning  by  Ambrose  (^^teme 
rerum  eandUor)  and  the  Ambrosian 
evening  hymn :  **  OhriHe,  qui  lux  €$et 
dies, "  The  latter  was  adopted  by  the 
Rev.  Newman  Hall  in  his  *"  Christ 
(yhurch  Hynmal,  ^  for  the  use  of  the 
congregation  of  Christ  Church,  West- 
minster Road,  London,  1876,  and  in 
several  other  collections.  The  first 
lines  of  her  translations  of  these  two 
Ambrosian  hymns  are : 

"Eternal  Maker  of  the  world.** 

"Christ,  who  art  both  our  light  and  dio^." 

**  Optatits  votis  omnium^  is  the  first 
line  of  an  Ascension  hymn,  probably 
of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century.  The 
translation  of  it  by  Mrs.  Charles  consists 
of  eight  four-line  stanzas  beginning : 

'*At  length  the  long*d-for  joy  is  given.** 

The  last  two  stanzas  represent  the 
exultation  that  ensues  from  an  appre- 
hension of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
Ascension : 

**One  common  Joy  this  day  shall  fill 
The  hearts  of  angels  and  of  men; 
To  them  that  Thou  art  oome  again. 
To  us  that  Thou  art  with  us  still. 

''Now,  following  in  the  steps  He  trod, 

*Ti8  ours  to  look  for  Christ  from  heaveo. 
And  so  to  live  that  it  be  given 
To  rise  with  Him  at  last  to  Ood.** 

This  translation  has  been  adopted 
into  several  hymnals^  and  is  the  most 
widely  used  of  the  seven  translations 
of  tills  hymn  into  English.  In  the 
"Hymns  and  Songs  of  Praise,"  New 
York,  1874, 

"O  mighty  joy  to  all  our  race**— 

begins  with   the  fifth  stanza  of  her 
translation. 

Mrs.  Charles  translated  four  of  the 
hymns  of  Yenantius  Fortunatus  (580- 
609),  chiefly  because  they  "have  been 
the  channels  of  the  devotions  of  cen- 
turies."  Three  of  them  honored  the 
cross  itself  as  the  instrument  of  Christ's 
death,  as  a  sacred  symbol,  reflecting 
the  glory  of  the  victory  which  was 
there  won. 
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Thtf  hymn  of  the  "  Holy  Cross"  dates 
from  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury and  is  found  m  an  eleventh -cen- 
tury manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary.    Its  first  line  is : 

"^Crax  benedicia  niteU  Dominu9  qua  came 
pependit^^ 

which  as  transkted  by  Mrs.  Charles  is, 

'^The  blessed  cross  shines  now  to  us  where 
once  the  Savior  bled." 

Her  translation  has  been  used  in  sev- 
eral British  hymnals.  Siirely  the  cross 
itself  is  transfigured  in  the  following 
stanzas: 

**0  rich  and  fruitful  branches  I    O  sweet  and 
noble  Tree  1 
What  new  and  precious  fruit  hangs  for  the 
world  on  Thee, 

"*  Whoee  fragrance  breathes  the  breath  of  life 
into  the  silent  dead— 
Gives  life  to  those  from  whom,  long  since, 
earth's  pleasant  light  had  fled  I 

**No  summer  heat  has  power  to  scorch  who 
in  thy  shadow  rest ; 
No  moonlight  chill  can  harm  at  night,  no 
burning  noon  molest. 

**Planted  beside  the  water-flood,  unshaken  is 
thy  root; 
Thy  branch  shall  never  fade,  and  in  all  sea- 
sons be  thy  fruit. 

**For  round  thine  arms  entwining  is  the  true 
and  living  Vine, 
And  from  that  blood-stainM  stem  distils  the 
new  and  heavenly  wine  r* 

Mrs.  Charles  translated  portions  of 
the  Passiontide  hymn  of  St.  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux  (1091-1153),  which  owed 
its  origin  to  his  contemplation  of  the 
wounds  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  It  was 
divided  into  seven  parts,  relating  to 
the  feet,  knees,  hands,  side,  breast, 
heart,  and  face  of  the  Crucified  One. 
Its  uses  as  a  poem  were  chiefly  in  pri- 
vate. It  suggested  one  of  Paul  Qer- 
hardt's  finest  hymns,  with  which  in 
the  English  translation  we  are  fa- 
miliar: 

**0  head  so  full  of  bruises  r 


Lauxmann,  a  German  writer,  §ays : 
''Bernard's  original  is  powerful  and 
searching,  but  Gerhardt's  hymn  is  still 
more  powerful  and  more  profound,  as 
re-drawn  from  the  deeper  spring  of 
Evangelical,  Lutheran  Scriptural  know- 
ledge and  fervency  of  faith.  ^ 

Mrs.  Charles  translated  the  portions 
relating  to  the  head  and  feet  of  Jesus 
on  the  cross : 

**Hail,  thou  head  1  so  bruised  and  torn.** 

Her  translation  has  been  specially 
set  to  music  by  Sir  John  Stainer.  In 
the  last  stanzas  of  the  portion  relating 
to  the  head,  Bernard  prayed  for  the 
presence  of  Jesus  in  his  own  last  hours, 
and  we  are  reminded  by  Mrs.  Charles 
that  he  was  present  when  Aletta  had 
sunk  back  and  died  with  a  similar  pe- 
tition on  her  lips,  and  that  he  had  wit- 
nessed the  calm  which  the  presence  of 
Jesus  had  shed  on  the  deathbed  of 
Gerard,  his  brother. 

**0  Thou  who,  with  veiled  face," 

is  the  first  line  of  her  translation  of  a 
Passiontide  Latin  hymn  given  in  a 
fourteenth  -  century  manuscript,  in 
which  it  bears  the  title,  ''Hours  of 
the  Passion  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Compiled  from  the  Prophets  and  the 
New  Testament  by  the  blessed  Pope 
Urban  (1802-1870)."  The  hours  are 
the  first,  the  third,  the  sixth,  the  ninth, 
and  eventide.  It  is  therefore  in  five 
parts.  An  ofi^ce  with  this  hymn  was  in 
use  at  Halberstadt  until  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  Mrs.  Charles  trans- 
lated the  five  parts,  and  her  translation 
was  adopted  into  "  A  Church  of  Eng- 
land Hymn-Book"  by  the  Rev.  God- 
frey Thring  (1870).  It  is  No.  169. 
One  stanza  contains  a  petition  for  holi- 
ness and  blessedness,  which  is  beauti- 
fully expressed : 

**Make  us  so  full  of  love  to  Thee 
And  let  our  lives  so  holy  be. 
That  we  may  win  Thy  tranquil  rest. 
And  in  the  heavenly  land  be  blest**— 

The  first  line  of  the  Latin  hymn  is : 

**  Tu  qui  velatuB  /ocie.** 
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8he  tr&oBlated  the  batUe-song  of  Gus- 
tayus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  who  dic- 
tated the  thoughts  which  were  ex- 
pressed in  three  verses  of  a  poem  which 
the  Swedish  hero  adopted  as  his  battle- 
song.  By  whom  the  poetic  form  of 
the  thoughts  was  given  is  uncertain. 

One  theory  is  that  the  diction  is  that 
of  the  chaplain  to  Adolphus,  Dr.  Jacob 
Fabricius;  the  other,  that  it  was  the 
work^f  the  Rev.  Johann  Michael  Al- 
tenburg  (1584-1640).  TheRev.W.  G. 
Horder,  of  Bradford,  England,  a  spe- 
cialist in  hymnology,  adopts  the  theory 
of  dictation  to  the  chaplain.  The  Rev. 
James  Meams,  of  Glasgow  University, 
another  specialist,  and  the  Rev.  Lyman 
Abbott,  D.D.,  in  his  "Plymouth 
Hymnal,  *"  1894,  ascribe  the  authorship 
to  Altenburg,  who  is  said  to  have 
written  it  in  Erfurt,  on  receiving  the 
news  of  tiie  victory  of  Leipsic,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1631.  The  translation  of 
it  from  the  Swedish  by  Mrs.  Charles, 
which  has  been  adopted  into  British 
and  American  hymnals,  inclusive  of 
some  of  the  latest,  is  No.  840  in  "The 
Plymouth  Hymnal,**  by  Lyman  Ab- 
bott, D.D.,  1894. 

is  the  first  line  of  an  Advent  hymn  as- 
cribed to  the  Franciscan.  Peter  Gonella. 
of  Tortona.  It  was  published  at  Turin 
in  1789. 

**So,  the  Day.  the  Day  of  life." 

is  the  first  line  of  the  translation  of  a 
portion  of  it,  beginning  with  line  825. 
which  was  republished  in  Dr.  Schaff's 
"Christ  in  Song**  and  other  collections 
of  sacred  poetry.  The  Rev.  W.  G. 
Horder,  author  of  "The  Hymn  Lover,  ** 
1889,  says  that,  so  far  as  he  knows, 
none  of  the  translations  of  Swedish 
hymns  by  Mrs.  Charles  have  passed 
into  English  use.  There  is  at  least  one 
exception.  Her  translation  of  "  Jemm 
haf  %  9t{tndigt  minne,  **  by  Franz  Mi- 
chal  Franzen  (177^1847),  a  Swedish 
bishop,  has  been  used  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Robinson,  D.D.,  in  several  of 
his  compilations  (No.  749  in  his  "New 


Laudes  Domini**).  The  first  line  of 
the  translation,  beginning  with  the  sec- 
ond stanza,  is : 

''Look  to  Jeeus,  till,  leyiviDg." 

Mrs.  Charles,  therefore,  is  to  be  clas- 
sified and  characterized  as  an  author 
and  lover  of  hymns,  a  singer  and  reader 
of  them ;  as  so  fond  of  them  that  she 
drew  upon  the  full  treasury  of  the 
hymns  of  various  languages  for  her 
own  inspiration  and  devotion ;  and  for 
the  instruction  and  help  of  others. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  She  who  can 
be,  ought  to  be,  one  of  the  sweet  sing- 
ers of  Israel;  a  member  of  the  choir 
who  praise  God  unceasingly,  and  a 
leader  of  those  who  must  be  assisted  in 
their  praises,  if  they  are  to  be  partici- 
pants in  the  services  of  song,  within 
the  sanctuary.  The  last  sentence  of 
her  volume  on  "The  Christian  Life  in 
Song"  may  well  be  the  last  of  this 


"The  true  and  native  speech  of  the 
church  on  earth  and  in  heaven  is  song.  ** 


nr  A  EOBN; 

Or,  Have  Audlenoe-Booms  Proper 
Aoonstio  Fropertieil 

Bt  Jambs  Clement  Ambrose,  £vak- 
8TON,  III. 

Mt  caption  is  not  slang,  nor  levity, 
but  acoustic  sense.  That  is,  upon  in- 
vitation to  write  briefly  of  audience- 
rooms,  I  respond  that  an  architectu- 
ral stone  trumpet,  tilted  upward,  the 
speaker  standing  within  its  narrow 
throat,  and  1.000  or  10.000  seated 
about  its  widening  cavity  from  his  feet 
to  its  outer  lips,  is  my  ideal  of  the 
chamber  of  ease  for  speaking  and  bear- 
ing. 

The  wood-box  form  of  hall  is  hard- 
ly better  for  the  play  of  articulate 
tiioughts  than  were  the  four-cornered 
bugle  for  the  play  of  thoughts  by  note. 
And  the  form  that  is  easiest  for  car- 
riage of  musical  waves  farthest,  moat 
kindly  invites  syllabled  breathings  to 
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do  likewiae^only  put  a  man  instead  of 
wind  within  the  cornnal  thorax.  Nor 
is  the  quality  of  the  horn  injured  by 
proportional  enlargement.  This  of 
course  means  wasted  space  and  added 
outlay.  But  all  perfection  flowers 
amid  waste— a  thousand  weeds  to  one 
rose,  and  multitudes  of  men  **  wasted  ^ 
on  the  march  toward  the  ideal  man. 
Outlay,  too,  for  i>erfection  in  temples 
is  contribution  to  heathen  missions, 
your  most  excellent  sermofl  doubling 
its  efiFectiveness  when  heard  with  ease, 
and  no  man  speaking  effectiyely  till  he 
do  speak  with  ease.  Sandwiched  be- 
tween echoes,  the  Gospel  feeds  no  re- 
luctant hearts,  nor  coaxes  them  to  come 
again. 

But  I  suppose  my  ideal  will  seldom 
turn  to  wood  and  stone  till  my  archi- 
tect turns  lecturer  to  learn  that  the 
front  excellence  in  courts  of  audience 
is  audience,  not  good  looks.  Now  he 
plans  to  make  your  outer  walls  an 
exclamation  point  before  the  world : 
**  What  a  handsome  church !  I  wonder 
who's  the  architect ! "  He  knows  little 
or  nothing  of  acoustics,  nor  wants  to, 
only  wanting  the  inside  hollow;  and 
he's  helping  to  keep  it  so.  lie  sets 
you  up  a  cruciform  tabernacle  wherein 
to  worship  Gk>d  and  build  men,  and  in 
it  Master,  servant,  and  parishioner  are 
crucified.  He  points  you  upward  with 
a  wedge  of  masonry,  Gothic  apex  amid 
the  clouds,  and  the  voice  within  wan- 
ders that  way  too.  He  seats  the  peo- 
ple on  a  "  dead  level. "  their  ears  six 
feet  below  the  lips  of  the  pulpit,  the 
ceiling  sixty  feet  above,  and  you  won- 
der why  your  pastor  hasn't  voice 
enough  to  easily  reach  you. 

Hot  air.  my  friend,  goes  up ;  and  a 
warm  vocal  sound  will  not  creep  down 
Uie  aisle  while  architectiu^  invites  it 
to  fly  and  perch  among  the  rafters.  So 
our  pulpits  are  full  of  Gothic  sore 
throat  with  trying  to  creep,  and  our 
pews  in  the  "pit"  are  worn  thin  with 
trying  to  hear  the  voice  that's  flown 
to  the  attic  Under  the  audience -room, 
many  churches  have  social  rooms 
which,  thrown  together,  have  almost 


the  upper  square  feet  of  floor;  yet 
your  most  colloquial .  tones  are  fully 
heard  below,  above  not  heard ;  below 
you  enjoy  speaking,  above  it  is  a  task ; 
below  you  make  converts  —  hearts 
meet ;  above,  critics  —  heads  meet. 
Why  so?  In  the  social  rooms  you 
stand  on  the  same  plane  with  your  lis- 
teners, and  the  low  ceiling  retains  the 
sound  within  pleasant  reach  of  them. 

But  you  say  you  can't  permit  an 
auditorium  of  comet  curvature.  Well, 
it  would  vary  from  "the  good  old 
way. "  And  if  it  seem  too  radical  in 
the  right  direction,  compromise  and 
take  your  sermon  and  lecture  egg- 
shaped.  You  may  learn  that  some 
good  thing  can  come  out  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  whose  oval  Tabernacle  has 
housed  16,000  through  flfty  years ;  and 
the  weakest  voice  at  the  small  end  of 
the  Qg^  is  audible  in  all  parts.  It  is 
vast,  but  not  an  angle  in  it,  lines  all 
curved,  galleries  on  all  sides,  and  the 
ceiling  lower  than  in  many  temples  for 
a  single  thousand.  Standing  at  one 
end,  I  have  conversed  in  parlor  tones 
with  a  friend  at  the  opposite  extreme. 
Yet  it  was  then  not  carpeted  or  cush- 
ioned. 

But  if  you  must  have  a  room  "  on 
the  square, "  the  speaker,  like  pussy, 
"  wants  a  comer, "  that  the  flanking 
walls  may  partially  trumpet  his  voice, 
and  the  vocal  waves  glide  smoothly 
along  the  other  walls  of  the  diamond, 
not  butt  out  their  brains  against  a 
broad,  bare  wall  at  front  face.  The 
fan-shaped  room,  too,  with  speaker  at 
the  handle,  if  he  stand  low  and  the 
people  sit  high,  is  comfortable.  It  is 
the  easiest  housing  for  summer  assem- 
bly,  yet  the  rarest — audience  all  on  a 
concave  hillside  and  speaker  at  the 
foot  slightly  raised. 

Indeed,  the  material  elevation  of  the 
audience  is  the  speaker's  friendliest 
aid  in  further  "elevating"  them. 
Ourve  the  rows  of  sittings,  and  grade 
up  at  least  six  inches  to  a  tier.  In  am- 
phitheatrical  presence,  all  who  have 
eyes  may  hear,  for  they  can  see,  and 
sight  is  servant  to  the  ear.    The  ele- 
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yated  audience,  too,  lifts  the  speaker's 
chin  out  of  his  neck,  the  natural  pose 
in  speaking.  I  know  clergymen  who 
address  spots  half  up  the  opposite  wall 
simply  because  speaking  down  cramps 
the  throat.  Song  or  prayer  with  face 
bent  upon  the  pit  you  think  stupid ; 
and  speech  uttered  thus  is  ditto,  as 
when  a  manuscript  is  closely  read  from 
the  desk.  Inspiration  is  from  above, 
and  the  speaker  not  likely  to  find  it 
looking  at  his  vest-buttons.  Standing 
in  the  street,  converse  with  a  man  at 
the  second -story  window,  and  learn  that 
you  are  much  better  heard  than  is  he. 
Try  it  up  the  stairway;  recall  how 
much  easier  you  hear  the  same  sounds 
in  the  room  below  you  than  in  the 
chamber  above  you,  and  that  the  hunts- 
man's horn  in  the  valley  you  best  hear 
on  the  hilltop.  Speaking  in  assembly 
amphitheater  of  6,000  sittings,  I  find 
both  animated  and  conversational 
speech  almost  as  easy  as  talking  at  the 
fireside.  Build  even  the  box-church 
with  pews  rising  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
from  altar  to  entrance,  and  it  will  go 
far  toward  "  reaching  the  masses.  "  To 
the  indifiFerent  a  good  chance  to  see  is 
a  pressing  invitation ;  and  they  who 
see  are  most  willing  to  hear.  In  the 
service  that  wearies  both  pulpit  and 
pew,  worship  needs  the  camphor  bot- 
tle. ADd  the  plain  old  edifice  whose 
sermons  have  long  failed  to  find  ears, 
may  cheaply  mend  its  limping  acoustics 
by  running  an  arched  ceiling  from  just 
above  the  speaker's  stand  to  the  far- 
ther part  of  its  present  ceiling. 

Again :  If  you  have  money  and  faith 
in  raised  pews  as  helps  to  hearing, 
you  may  learn  of  the  drama  and  be- 
comingly dedicate  to  God,  %an%  green- 
room and  footlights,  a  theater  that 
shall  charm  sinners  to  come  within 
hearing.  Tilting  the  first  fioor  in  this 
arena  of  truth,  hanging  the  galleries 
with  every  ear  in  sight  of  the  pulpit, 
persuading  the  organ  to  take  second 
place  in  the  service—chant  its  praise 
at  your  side,  standing  between  the 
heel -calks  of  this  horseshoe  hall,  and 
backed  low  against  a  solid  wall,  you 


should  be  even  better  understood  at 
the  toe-calk  than  is  the  buskined  actor 
on  the  tragic  stage;  yet  his  light 
"* asides'"  commonly  reach  pit  and 
dome.  You  may,  too,  with  profit  to 
souls  and  minds,  bestow  some  scenery 
before  the  waiting  congregation — sa- 
cred themes  in  art  from  Palestine  and 
the  like,  with  occasional  changes. 
This  were  more  devotional  than  to  sit 
gazing  at  the  latest  hat  or  the  baldest 
head.  Roundabout  add  paintings  that 
exalt  the  thought,  tapestries  that  soften 
outlines  and  stop  the  mouth  of  echo. 
Not  to  worship  these  creations  of  ge- 
nius, but  as  recognizing  the  Creator  of 
the  genius,  and  all  dean  culture — man- 
building — as  within  the  province  of  re- 
ligion. Every  piece  pendent  from  the 
wall,  too,  helps  you  to  hear. 

Of  course  all  this  is  "innovation;" 
but  innovation  for  good  is  one  mission 
of  the  Gk)spel.  If  the  "  world"  has  an 
improvement  that  will  improve  relig- 
ious methods,  adopt  it.  Let  Christian 
place  of  utterance  as  cunningly  befit 
the  tongues  and  ears  of  men  as  does 
the  playhouse!  Wood  and  stone  are 
most  becomingly  dedicated  to  sacred 
use  when  they  meet  a  sacred  want. 

These  suggestions  are  from  contact 
with  more  than  one  thousand  halls  and 
churches  and  more  than  fifty  of  the 
Chautauqua  assemblies  throughout  the 
country.  Leaking  through  upon  some 
buDding  committee,  may  they  genni- 
nate  the  power  of  ease  for  some  speak- 
er, new  pleasure  in  truth  for  some  au- 
dience. 


PreaohoTB  Haadioaped. 

The  article  "^  In  an  Hour"  has  in  it  a 
good  deal  of  "  light  and  leading. "  We 
have  known  the  ministry  of  many  an 
able  preacher  to  be  made  a  failure  by 
defects  in  so-called  audience-rooms,  of 
which  he  was  imconscious.  Anything 
that  comes  between  the  eyes  or  the  oars 
of  preacher  and  audience,  or  that  cuts 
the  current  of  magnetism  between  soul 
and  soul,  makes  the  highest  success  in 
the  pulpit  just  so  far  impossible. 
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EDITORIAL  SECTION. 

SERMONIC    CRITICISM. 


The  Znooking  Savior. 

A  FAVORITE  text,  especially  in  sea- 
sons of  revival  work,  is  Revelation  iii. 
20: 

**Behold«  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock: 
if  any  man  hear  my  yolce,  and  open  the 
door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup 
with  him,  and  he  with  me.** 

It  is  usual  to  dwell  on  the  tender,  be- 
seeching attitude  of  the  Savior  in 
seeking  entrance  at  the  door  of  tbe 
sinner's  soul.  We  have  heard  very 
affecting  and  powerful  appeals  to  sin- 
ners, from  this  point  of  view.  Christ 
was  represented  as— 

Ist.  Knocking  in  many  ways : 

By  the  influence  of  His  glorious  and 
beautiful  world  of  nature,  commending 
the  goodness  of  €k>d ; 

By  the  Divine  Word  with  its  revela- 
tions of  life  and  death,  as  read  in  tbe 
Bible ; 

By  the  preaching  of  the  Word  of  Life 
by  His  messengers  of  salvation ; 

By  the  earnest  efiForts  and  pleadings 
of  His  Church ; 

By  His  special  providences,  in  death 
and  disaster,  bringing  near  the  eternal 
world. 

2d.  Knocking  at  manifold  doors  of 
the  soul : 

At  the  door  of  the  senses,  seeking 
entrance  by  them  all ; 

At  the  door  of  reason,  appealing  to 
the  man  by  tbe  Gospel  as  the  highest 
and  truest  reason ; 

At  the  door  of  imagination,  tasking 
that  power  to  its  utmost  reach  in  pre- 
senting the  possibilities  of  two  worlds ; 


At  the  door  of  conscience,  command- 
ing the  man  to  righteousness  and  duty, 
and  haling  him  to  judgment  for  his 
sins: 

At  the  door  of  the  heart,  appealing 
to  the  soul  by  the  infinite  love  of  God 
in  Christ ; 

At  the  door  of  the  will,  summoning 
the  man,  in  his  conscious  freedom,  to 
make  instant  choice  of  heaven  and 
eternal  life,  as  he  is  hanging  over  the 
brink  of  destruction. 

It  is  doubtless  allowable  to  use  the 
text  in  this  way,  by  the  principle  of 
accommodation  ;  but  it  is  better  to  do 
it  with  a  full  imderstanding  of  its  set- 
ting in  Scripture  and  its  stricter  mean- 
ing.   In  brief — 

(1)  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  text  was  originally  addressed  to 
saints  and  not  to  sinners,  and  to  the 
saints  in  the  organized  church  of  Lao- 
dicea ;  and  that  the  door  of  that  church 
—and  not  the  door  of  the  soul  or 
of  a  house — was  the  special  door  in- 
tended. 

(2)  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
Christ's  appeal  was  made  first,  to  the 
Laodicean  Church  collectively,  calling 
upon  them  all  to  give  Him  His  rightful 
place ;  and,  secondly,  to  any  individual 
in  that  Church,  calling  for  personal 
reformation  and  enforcing  individual 
responsibility,— ** If  aivy  man  hear  my 
voice." 

The  text  is  thus  a  most  powerful 
appeal  to  any  lukewarm  church,  and 
also  to  any  individual  member  who  is 
ready  to  come  out  from  it  and  return 
to  his  first  fervent  love. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


Professor  Sa]roe  as  an  "  Authority.'' 

Wb  have  noticed  of  late  persistent 
attempts  to  discredit  the  writings  of 
Professor  A.  H.  Sayce  as  an  authority 
in  Assyriology  and  Egyptology.    The 


attempts  have  manifestly  been  inspired 
by  hostility  to  the  Oxford  professor's 
recent  attitude  toward  the  rationalistic 
higher  criticism.  Some  of  the  latest 
have  been  called  out  by  the  publication 
of  "The  Egpyt  of  tho  Hebrews, "  hi- 
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tended  as  a  hand-book  for  tourists  and 
students.  Concerning  the  attacks  on 
this  book.  The  Saturday  Bevieio  perti- 
nentlj  says : 

"We  have  observed  that  certain  reviewers 
have  handled  this  book  somewhat  scurvily 
on  the  fi^round  that  it  contains  practically 
nothing  new,  and,  therefore,  is  unworthy  of 
Professor  Sayce*s  reputation  as  an  investi- 
gator of  untraveled  paths.  But  there  is 
little  profit  even  to  a  hostile  critic  in  find- 
ing fault  with  a  book  for  not  being  what  it 
expressly  disclaims^  Undoubtedly  the  pres- 
ent volume  will  not  enhance  Mr.  Sayce^ 
reputation  for  research:  but  It  was  not  writ- 
ten with  any  such  object  *It  is  intended,^ 
says  the  author,  *to  supplement  the  books 
already  In  the  hands  of  tourists  and  stu- 
dents, and  to  put  before  them  Just  that  in- 
formation which  either  is  not  readily  acces- 
sible or  else  forms  part  of  larger  and  cum- 
brous worka  The  travels  of  Herodotus  in 
Egypt  are  followed  for  the  first  time  in  the 
light  of  recent  discoveries,  and  the  history 
of  the  intercourse  between  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Jews  is  brought  down  to  the  age  of 
the  Roman  empire. '  ** 

While  not  always  agreeing  with  Pro- 
fessor 8ayce*8  conclusions,  the  writer 
in  The  Saturday  Review  sensibly  re- 
marks and  advises  as  follows  : 


**Mr.  Baycedoes  itot  spend  eight  months  of 
every  year  in  Egypt  to  no  purpose,  nor  does 
he  pass  his  time  wholly  in  his  ezcellent 
library  which  forms  one  of  the  attractions  of 
his  hospitable  doAadt'ye^*'.  .  .  .  He  has  him- 
self visited,  not  once,  but  repeatedly,  every 
place  described  in  his  book,  and  some  of  the 
discoveries,  especially  in  r^^ard  to  Asqrrian 
relations  with  Egypt  and  Coptic  inscrip- 
tions, are  associated  with  his  own  re- 
searches. .  .  . 

*'If  any  one  would  know  the  present  state 
of  archeological  exploration  in  Egypt,  let 
him  pocket  his  feelings,  and  read  Professor 
Sayce*s  extremely  useful  and  interesting 
little  work." 


Errata. 

On  p.  148,  column  8,  in  third  line  from 
the  bottom,  '*60.000  tons**  should  doubtless 
read  **6,000  tons,**  if  not  rather  ""OOO  tons." 
A  correspondent  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  figures,  as  they  now  stand,  would 
require  from  the  vine  an  annual  crop  of 
grapes  of  more  than  000  tons! 

On  p.  446,  column  2,  On  article  of  Pro- 
fessor Jacobus),  after  line  10,  add :  ''as  far 
as  possible  from  being  able  to  iden-.** 

On  p.  47S,  column  2,  lines  29  and  80  (in 
Dr.  Schaff*s  article),  transpose  **  Rachel**  and 
**Leah,'*  so  as  to  read:  **Leah,  representing 
active  life,  and  Rachel  contemplative  life.** 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  OF  HOMILETIC  VALUE. 


Tbb  Stakdard  Htmnal  fob  Gknkbal  Use. 
Edited  by  C.  C.  Converse,  LL.D.  Funk  A 
Wagnalls  Ck>. :  New  York,  London,  and 
Toronto,  1806.    Price  86  cents. 

•Hiis  compact  little  book  of  112  broad  pages 
is  the  result  of  an  impulse  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. In  this  handy  volume  Dr.  Converse 
has  attempted  to  meet  the  popular  demand 
for  a  small  book.  His  large  knowledge  of 
sacred  music  and  Christian  needs,  has  enabled 
him  to  gather  up  from  the  grand  old  hymns 
and  the  grand  old  music  that  which  has  stood 
the  test  of  time,  and  to  add  from  the  popu- 
lar and  new  that  which  promises  to  win  per- 
manent favor.  The  book  brings  the  church 
music  within  the  reach— pecuniarily  and 
practically— of  all  the  congregation,  and 
ought  to  be  sold  by  the  hundred  thousand 
copies. 

The  Tkrbaust:  A  Manual  Devoted  to  the 
Brief  Discussion  of  the  Right  and  the 
Wrong  Use  of  Words,  and  to  some  other 
Matters  of  Interest  to  those  who  Would 
Speak  and  Write  with  Propriety.  By  Al- 
fred Ajres.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  1896.    Price  $1.26. 

This  is  a  new  and  greatlv  enlarged  and 
improved  edition  of  an  olo  and  valuable 
work.    We  know  of  nothing  else  of  the  kind 


at  all  comparable  with  It  as  a  manual  for 
the  use  of  ministers  and  other  speakers  and 
writers.  The  book  shows  marirs  of  the  pres- 
ent tendency  to  become  less  dogmatic  and 
more  rational  in  the  treatment  of  questions 
of  style,  diction,  etc  We  would  suggest 
that  in  the  next  edition  it  would  be  eq>e- 
cially  helpful,  if  the  author  would  prepare 
the  way  for  his  criticisms  by  an  introduc- 
tion stating  the  principles  that  should  gov- 
ern such  criticisDQS— somewhat  atter  the  in- 
troductory statement  to  ** faulty  diction,*'  in 
the  **  Standard  Dictionaiy.*"  That  would 
enable  the  user  of  the  manual  not  only  to 
test  the  author^s  judgments,  but  also  to 
reach  his  own  conclumons  independently 
whenever  new  questions  arise. 

TsmoBNCiBS  IM  Okbmax  Thouoht.  Bt  J.  H. 
W.  Stuckenberg,  D.D.  Hartford:  Student 
Publishing  Company,  1806. 

This  book  gives  an  admirable  bird*8-eye 
view  of  the  tendencies  of  German  thought, 
philosophical,  theological,  religious,  and 
social.  It  would  be  bard  to  find  another 
American  with  Dr.  Stuckenb6rg*s  qualifica- 
tions for  making  clear  and  graphic  for  der- 
ical  and  otiier  Intelligent  readers  this  im- 
portant and  fascinating  field  of  investigatloii 
and  thought. 


Printed  in  the  United  8tate»^ 
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A  Bevelaf Ion!— Most  persons  have  a  very 
limited  Idea  of  a  dictionary's  usefaloess. 

It  is  regarded  as  a  convenient  book  to  oonsolt  now 
and  then  when  the  spelling  or  pronunciation  of  some 
word  is  in  donbt,  or  when  the  meaning  of  some  on- 
familiar  term  is  wanted. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  no  one  can  have  an  adequate 
idea  of  all  that  the  right  khid  of  a  dictionary  can  be 
to  him  until  he  has  become  familiar  with  the  Stand- 
ard Dictionary.  It  is  so  diirerent  from  other  diction- 
aries, BO  rich  in  unexpected  resources,  so  ready  with 
information  that  can  not  be  found  elsewhere,  and 
that  you  would  hardly  dream  of  calling  upon  '*the 
dictionary ''  to  furnish. 

As  one  eminent  critic  declares,  '*  There  is  a  preva/ent 
idea  that  dictionaries  are  dry  reading.  As  a  rule  they 
are,  but  the  Standard  is  a  wonderful  exception.  It  ^ 
interesting  and  fascinating  as  a  novel,  and  the  sur- 
prise at  finding  in  it  so  much  that  is  new  to  dictionary- 
making  grows  with  each  reference,  until  one  feels  an 
admiration  that  soon  develops  into  love  for  so  real  a 
friend." 

Talks  to  Tbe  Klii||r*s  Children  — Second 
Series  of  "Five  Minute  Object  Sermons,"  by  Sylvanns 
Stall,  D.D.  This  book  belongs  to  a  class  of  which 
there  are  but  few  in  any  language.  The  ^nthor  has 
done  for  children  what  Schriver  in  Germany,  and 
Dean  Stanley  in  England,  have  done  for  grown  peo- 
ple. There  are  many  religious  books  for  children, 
but  these  Sermonettes  are  unique.  With  some  object 
of  everyday  life  presented  to  the  eye,  the  author,  after 
the  manner  of  the  parables,  presents  the  important 
truths  of  the  gospel  to  the  easy  comprehension  of 
both  old  and  young.  The  large  sale  of  the  first  series 
of  "Five  Minute  Object  Sermons  to  Children'^  proves 
the  aathor*s  fitness  for  this  work.  Every  page  is  ani- 
mate with  thoughts  that  both  captivate  and  edify,  yet 
there  is  not  a  sensational  line  in  the  book.  Difllcult 
subjects  are  told  in  such  a  simple,  easy  way,  that  the 
reader  is  left  to  wonder  whether  big  words  are  needed 
to  express  our  thoughts  at  any  time.  Some, of  the 
sermons  are  little  classics.  The  book  is  a  model  for 
cliildren's  sermons,  and  it  is  not  surprising  tliat  the 
first  series  has  been  welcomed  by  mothers  in  the 
nursery,  teachers  in  the  school-room,  and  missionaries 
in  foreign  lands;  has  afforded  the  best  of  instruction 
to  the  young,  and  has  been  appreciatively  used  by 
grown  people  for  devotional  reading  and  welcomed 
particularly  by  pastors  in  preparing  to  preach  to  chil- 
dren. It  is  delightful  and  helpful  beyond  expression. 
(See  adv.  page  189.) 

Handbook  on  Currency  and  "Wealth 
—By  George  B.  Waldron,  A.M.,  Statistical  Editor  of 
*'  The  Voice."  With  Numerous  Tables  and  Diagrams. 
The  widespread  interest  on  the  silver  question,  and  its 
great  importance  as  a  political  issue,  have  called  forth 
nuiny  books  and  pamphlets,  of  more  or  less  impor- 
tance, published  for  the  express  purpose  of  support- 
ing one  side  or  the  other  of  the  discussion,  and  pre- 
senting data  chosen  with  this  end  in  view. 


Now  comes  a  handbook  of  greater  importance  ttian 
any  of  these,  and  a  necessary  companion  to  them  all. 
Waldron 's  "  Handbook  on  Currency  and  Wealth  "  is 
distinctly  different  from  all  the  other  books  in  that  it 
does  not  seek  to  prove  some  particular  side  of  the 
silver  or  other  controversies,  but  fearlessly  and  accu- 
rately presents  in  an  unbiased  manner  the  facts  on  all 
sides.  The  auUior  possesses  strong  opinions  on  the 
questions  treated,  but  has  carefully  avoided  intruding 
them  in  the  book;  his  aim  has  been  to  present  in 
compact  and  accessible  form  such  facts  as  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
questions.  He  presents  the  facts  and  permits  the 
reader  to  draw  bis  own  conclusions.  This  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  extreme  care  exercised  to  insure  accu- 
racy and  to  secure  facts  from  trustworthy  sources, 
gives  the  book  a  peculiar  value.  If  the  '^und  money" 
man  finds  it  useful  in  pointing  his  argument,  not  less 
does  it  serve  the  "free  silver"  man  as  an  arsenal  of 
facts.  The  book  contains  among  other  things  descrip- 
tions in  full  of  the  money  systems  of  the  United 
States,  present  and  past;  the  money  systems  and' 
finances  of  the  world;  the  relation  of  gold  and  silver, 
as  to  production,  prices  and  wages;  wealth  and  its 
ownership,  including  Its  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption;  also  the  extent  of  debts  of  all  kinds; 
facts  relative  to  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  telephones, 
strikes  and  lockouts,  land  and  population,  immigra- 
tion and  foreign  bom,  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  last 
vote  for  president.  A  carefully  prepared  index  fur- 
nishes easy  access  to  any  fact  covered.  In  short,  it  Is 
a  pocket  Gatllng  gun,  crammed  full  of  the  latest,  com- 
pletest,  and  most  reliable  information  on  the  great 
political  questions  now  before  the  American  people 
for  solution.  No  speaker,  worker,  or  voter,  in  any 
party,  can  afford  to  be  without  it  in  the  coming 
campaign.  The  l)ook  is  bound  in  flexible  cloth  covers, 
and  the  price  is  60  cents.  ^ 

The  Fisherman  and  His  Friends— A 

Series  of  Revival  Sermons  by  Louis  Albert  Banks, 
D.D.,  Pastor  Hanson  Place  M.  £.  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  The  freshness  and  suggestiveness  of  Dr.  Banks' 
recent  book  of  revival  sermons,  entitled  "  Christ  and 
His  Friends,"  ensures  a  glad  welcome  for  the  com- 
panion volume,  "  The  Fisherman  and  His  Friends," 
just  published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  The 
81  revival  sermons  in  this  new  volume  were  all  the 
result  of  long  study  and  observation,  but  the  actual 
construction  of  each  sermon  was  left  till  the  day  of 
delivery.  Then  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  and 
mind  the  mouth  spoke.  The  blessing  of  God  attended 
their  delivery  most  abundantly,  and  a  large  number  of 
men  and  women  were  persuaded  by  them  to  accept 
Christ  as  their  Sa^'io^.  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst  char- 
acterizes these  sermons  as  follows:  "The  subjects  are 
strong,  striking,  and  varied,  the  treatment  is  of  the 
most  searching  kind,  and,  altogether,  it  is  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  our  devotional  literature.**  In 
suggestion  and  illustrative  material  this  book  is  invalu- 
able to  Christian  workers,  who.  in  the  Bible-class  of 
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To  Our  Patrons — Continned, 


the  Sunday-school,  or  in  the  palplt,  are  seeking  to 
win  souls  to  the  Master.  To  the  gospel  fisherman 
who  longs  to  become  skilful  in  the  supreme  work  of 
catchhig  men,  this  stimulating  and  inspiring  book 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended.   (See  adv.  page  168. 

Cbrlsrs  Trampet  Call  to  tike  ministry 

—Or,  the  Preacher  and  the  Preach  hig  for  the  Present 
Crisis.  By  Daniels.  Gregory,  D.D.,LL.D.  This  book 
is  the  result  of  a  profound— almost  overwhelming- 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  author  that  the  questions 
diacnased  are,  for  the  ministry  and  for  the  church, 
life-and-death  questions  that  every  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  should,  for  the  glory  of  the  Master  and  for 
the  sake  of  a  lost  world,  take  up,  consider  carefully, 
and  settle  hi  the  light  of  the  Word  of  God,  without  an 
honr^s  delay.  They  are  expressed  in  popular  and 
practical  form,  and  appeal  with  mighty  force  to 
preachers  of  the  Gospel. 

The  chapters  cover  the  whole  field  of  ministerial  duty 
in  its  relation  to  present  conditions  and  exigencies. 

The  book  presents  an  entirely  new  aspect  of  the 
great  crisis  to  which  the  church  of  Christ  has  come. 
It  demonstrates  her  obligation  for  the  immediate 
evangelization  of  the  world,  and  shows  that  Christ 
has  given  into  her  hands  all  the  requisite  means, 
forces,  and  agencies.  It  brings  out  and  emphasizes 
the  fearful  responsibility  of  the  ministry  as  the  divinely 
constituted  leaders  and  directors  in  this  work.  It 
unfolds  the  methods  and  agencies  by  which  the  minis- 
ter, as  preacher  and  pastor,  is  to  bring  the  gospel  to 
bear  with  the  requisite  preaching  power  and  adminis- 
tintive  ability  for  meeting  the  crisis  and  conquering 
the  world  for  Christ  now. 

Of  one  of  its  chapters  a  writer  in  one  of  the  relig- 
ious Journals  says:  *'  We  regard  it  as  containing  more 
valuable  suggestions  in  respect  to  pulpit  efficiency 
than  many  large  volumes  on  homiletics  that  we  have 
consulted.'' 

In  view  of  the  present  great  crisis  in  the  work  of 
the  world's  evangelization,  and  in  view  of  the  wide 
and  anxious  expectation  of  the  speedy  coming  of  a 
great  and  world-wide  awakening  and  quickening  of 
the  church,  this  book  ought  to  be  read  by  all  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  everywhere.    (See  adv.  page  190.) 

The  Standard  Hymnal— A  New  Hymnal 
for  General  Use.  Compiled  and  Arranged  by  C.  C. 
Converse.  No  one  could  be  better  fitted  to  prepare  a 
hymnal  that  would  meet  the  devotional  needs  of  the 
people  in  all  services  of  the  church,  Sunday-school, 
and  family  circle  thui  is  the  well-known  composer, 
C.  C.  Converse,  of  whose  hymn  "  What  a  Friend  We 
Have  in  Jesus,"  fifty  million  copies  have  been  printed. 

His  ''  Standard  Hymnal,"  just  published  by  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,  meets  the  universal  want  of  a 
choice  hymnal  for  all  purposes,  in  most  convenient 
form  and  at  a  small  price.  It  meets  this  want,  not  by 
containing  a  thousand  or  more  hynms  in  a  large,  cost- 
ly, cumbrous  volume;  but  by  containing  150  of  the 
choicest,  selected  from  a  whole  library  of  psalmody, 
comprising  all  the  hymnological  issues  of  many  years; 
which  selection  embraces  those  hymns  which  public 
and  private  devotional  use  have  made  standard. 


Examination  discloses  many  points  of  sapcrioritj  k 
the  *'  Standard  Hymnal "  which  distingniah  it  froa  ill 
other  hymnals.  It  contains  only  the  chotast  hjaw: 
it  suits  all  occasions,  rendering  the  oae  of  other  booki 
in  the  same  chureh  needless;  its  tunes,  the  dkokM 
ever  written  by  the  world's  greatest  compooen,  aie  lo 
melodious  and  singable  that  all  the  people  can  kan 
them  readily ;  the  ictus  or  rhythmic  accent  is  anososll; 
perfect,  the  tune  bebig  carefully  selected  with  leto- 
ence  to  the  words  of  the  hymn.  Thus,  in  singti^  the 
words  receive  their  natural  pronnnclatknL  JJUxaj 
as  well  as  musical  perfection  has  been  sooght  for,  ad 
the  book  excels  other  hymnals  on  the  groond  of  isest 
eral  merit  The  arrangement  is  especially  oanvmcsl, 
the  words  of  all  the  verses  being  directly  under  tlv 
music.  This  feature  will  be  greatly  appreciated  b; 
those  who  wish  to  follow  both  words  and  mnicit 
the  same  time.  In  short,  the  ''  Standard  Hymnal  *"  ■ 
a  welcome  successor  to  many  of  the  hymn  books  vitk 
which  we  have  been  compelled,  heretofore,  to  he 
content    (See  adv.  pages  184-186.) 

The  Complete  and  Bxlian stive  Indtx 
to  tlie  Homlletle  ReTle'vr,  novr  In  Prc^ 
aratlon— A  ^[)ecial  offer  is  made  to  advance  sa^ 
scribers  for  this  volume  whereby  tbey  may  aaiv  om- 
third  of  the  price.  The  89  volumes  of  Tbx  fleanunc 
Rbtibw  with  this  complete  index  will  conatitnte  t^ 
most  complete  Cyclopedia  of  Homiletics,  and  F^&ociL 
Biblical,  and  Dc^^matic  Theology,  in  the  worid. 

There  will  be  two  indexes  in  the  volume: 

1.  A  complete  Index  of  Authors  and  Sobjecti,  ti 
phabetical,  analytical,  and  topical,  with  faU  cna- 
references. 

S.  An  Index  of  Texts. 

In  one  alphabet  from  A  to  Z  will  be  included  every 
article  which  has  appeared  in  the  S9  vohunea  of  the 
Review. 

After  the  name  of  each  author,  which  will  a|yy 
In  its  proper  place  in  its  alphabetical  order  the  titk  a( 
his  article  or  articles  will  also  be  given,  with  vols^ 
and  page  reference  for  each. 

Where  a  complete  article  is  given  to  a  anbject,  tie 
subject-name  will  be  followed  by  the  figoie  l,  tbm: 
Faidi(l).  Where  the  subject  is  treated  leaaelabonm?. 
yet  at  some  length,  it  will  be  followed  by  tlie  %vf 
(2),  and  where  treated  more  in  brief,  the  aal^Ject  mC 
be  followed  by  the  figure  (3). 

The  various  Departmenta  of  the  Rxtikw  wffl  hi 
indexed  in  their  impropriate  placea  in  the  alphnbetka. 
cnrder,  giving  for  each  heading  everything  that  bu  sp- 
peared  in  the  Retisw  thereunder,  with  volBaDe  Mii 
page  reference  In  each  instance. 

Bach  alternate  page  will  be  left  blank  for  the  omr 
to  fill  in  with  subjecta  treated  in  vohunes  ct  Tmm 
HoMiLBTic  Review  which  ahall  be  pobUdwd  atm 
the  Index  is  issued;  also  the  owner  can  nae  the  blaafc 
pages  for  a  commonplace  book  and  index  to  wohjoca 
in  his  whole  library.  The  work  of  iM«»|i«i<«g  tte 
exhaustive  index  is  being  done  by  Rev.  Edwwd  M 
Deems,  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Charlee  P.  Dcoaa.  0» 
announcement  will  be  made  of  date  of  issne  aa  mmm  m 
it  is  definitely  known.  The  volume  wiU  be  aa  oemn 
cloth-bound,  and  the  price  will  be  $&.00i,  bat  mdxmacw 
subscribers  may  obtain  it  for  f2.00 
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HllKltCail  % 

Cvpemlter 

^^^r^TTf  fffUPfffff 

^p%OU  can  have  an  Amerlc 
11/    Typeivriter  on  one  'i 

^-^  by  depositing  $8.00  with  j 
agentf  to  be  refunded  by  him,  less 
if  machine  is  not  satisfactory  and 
to  him  within  that  time.  Or,  th< 
be  sent  direct  to  us  (by  rej^isi 
or  money  or  express  order),  ani 
promptly  refunded   on   return   < 

Its  immense  success,  whereve 
have  been  tested  bv  oof  vol  fn'nU 
in  making  this  special  offer! 

With  every  machine  we  givt 
guarantee  for  one  year. 

AMERICAN    TYPEWRIT! 

Hadiett  BMlkflag,  Broadway,  near  \ 
NEW   YORK   CrTY. 

GLADSTC 

PRAI8E8    THE 

The  Damnat 
of  Theron  V 

Methodism  y^rus  cathi 

By  Harold  Ereded 
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Have  you  Rea 

STONE  &  KIMBA 

PUBLISHERS, 

Postpaid^  $1.50.        New  Y 
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NERVEASE 

acts  directly  on  the  ncrvee  and  organs  which  control  \ 
and  re^alate  the  circnlation  of  the  blood,  immediately  < 
relieving  the  congeetion  of  the  veasels  of  the  brain 

Beware  of  eabstitutes,  or  *'  something  just  as  good/' 
There  is  nothing  so  good  as  KCRVHABC 

Cares  any  kind  of  headache.  Don't  be  withont  a  box. 
Your  druggist  will  supply  it  for  25  cents  We  send 
prepaid  by  mail  to  any  address  in  the  world. 

Mention  Momiletie  for  free  sample. 

NERVEASE  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


43    FIVE-MINUTE 

OBJECT-SERMONS 

To  Children 


PREACHED  BEFORE  THE   MAIN  SERMON 

ON  SUNDAY  MORNINGS.  THROUGH 

BYE-GATE  AND  EAR-GATE  INTO 

THE  CITY  OF  CHILD-SOUL. 


BT   SITLVANUS   STALL,    D.D.. 

Author  of  "  Mettiods  of  Cliurcli  Work."    •*How  to 

Fay  Church  Debts/'  '*  Minister's  Handbook  to 

Lutheran  Hymns/'  *'  Pastor's  Pocket 

Record,"  etc.;  Associate  Editor 

of  the  Lutheran  Observer. 


12fflo.  Cloth,  256  pp.    Price,  $  1 .00.  post-free. 

FOR  USB  IN  THE  FAMILY, 

FOR  THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL,  AND 

THE  CHURCH. 


mCesslali**  Herald,  Boston:  "Dr.  SUU  has 
found  the  right  key  to  the  situation.*' 

Neur  York  Observer:  ''The  illustrations 
used  are  impressive,  the  truths  taueht  are  important, 
and  the  impressions  made  are  likely  to  be  lasting.' 

Herald  of  Oonpel  Liberty,  Dayton^  Ohio: 
''They  are  delightful  and  helpful  l>eyondezpre8sion. 
We  have  seen  nothing  that  compares  with  it." 

Preacber's  maeazlne,  iVtfw  York:  "They 
are,  as  they  claim  to  oe  — sermons  'through  Eye- 
Gate  and  Ear-Gate  Into  thp  Tity  of  Child-Soul.' " 

Fmnk  A  Waffnalls  Cc.Pvbs.,  SO  l.afayetUPlace,N.T. 


Ice  Cream   Now   Made   In   a  Minute. 


I  have  an  Ice  Cream  Freezer  that  will  fieoe 
cream  perfectly  in  one  miaate;  aa  it  is  aiich  a  voi- 
der a  crowd  will  always  be  around,  eo  any  one  caa 
miike  from  five  to  six  dollars  a  day  aelllng  cream, 
and  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  a  day  aettfaas 
Freezers,  as  people  will  always  boy  an  article  whcs 
It  is  demonstrated  that  thev  can  make  money  by 
BO  doing.  The  cream  is  frozen  instantly  and  it 
SDooth  and  free  from  lumps.  I  have  doneaoveU 
myself  and  have  friends  succeeding  ao  weli  that 
I  felt  it  mv  duty  to  let  others  know  of  this  oppor 


t  mity,  as  I  feel  confident  that  any  person  In  asr 
1  >cality  can  make  money,  as  any  person  can  wL 
cream  and  the  Freezer  sells  itaelr.    J.  F.  Casey  A 


Co.,  1148  St  Charles  St.,  SL  Lonla,  Mo.,  wifl  ». 
you  complete  instructions  and  will  employ  yoae 
Bflfirv  Jf  yon  cnn  fflv»»  th**"!  yonr  whole  time. 


OUR    IMPROVED   BREATHING  TUBE. 


(for  USB  OF  COUMOH  AXK) 

Is  the  best  and  cheapest  device  ever  offend  far 
l>evelopin|r  Throat  and  Lungs.  Uueqnaikd  far 
preventing  and  curing  Consamptlan. 
Catarrh  and  Throat  Diseases.  Also  for  i 
of  Colds.  Invaluable  for  public  speakers  and  ■ 
for  improving  and  strenKthenine  voice.  Send  '. 
iiar  circulars  to  "P"  HygtenlcBappiy  Co.,  T 

MUSIC  BoxBwyv?::, 

Fanea  unlimited.    See  I    Hear  it  r 

^  WISH  to  sell  ?>>gt,  WANT  a  BUHI? 


MAGIC 


ILANTERNSWiHIB 

lAND   FOR    SALE 
I  OR  EXOHANQB. 

[f  yon  oare  to  8AFB  MONBY  on  IgaatorBs  aai 
81ldeaof  onrowM  maxb  or  <rt*«r».  send  §ak  nafaCiiati 

HARBACH  &^it&!S5S&fia 


U  I*'  Quality  of  mA 

i  equal  to  the bML 
Rapl  andcai? 
to  operate.  Sefi 
by  mail  or  o- 
preae  prefMudoe 
receipt  of  Sj-3(S- 
In  handaoBc 
hard- wood  caaa 
50  cents  ertn. 
Simplex  Typewriter  Co.,  94  &  26  B.  13th  St^  X.  T. 


The  LaadiQgCoDsanatonr  of  Annria 

Caki.  Pajbltbn,  Director. 
FofwdedinlSBSby 


S.  Toarj6e. 


m€ 


FpAN:>-^Fi»awk  W.  Hal«, 


Bqg52^ 


Send  for] 
full  info 
Fkank  W.  Halx,  General  I 


THE    PREACHER'S   CABINET    AND    HANDBOOV    OF 

ILLUSTRATIONS.    A  convenient  and  inexpewitc 

book  of  over  a  thousand  helpf  al  illastratknia  for  •«^ 

mon  aae.  By  Rev.  Edward  Patkon  TBWise,  FhJ> 

The  Christian  Journal^  of  Toronto,  aays:  ^Tt» 

book  U  brimful  with  bright   epigrams,    beaatirai 

siniilee,  and  ele^nt  extracU  from  the  liieratarr  f»' 

all  ages.    It  has  been  aptly  styled  a  cablii«:t  of  pean 

and  a  casket  of  gems."' 

Cloth,  ISmo,  sent  post-free,  on  receipt  of  price,  %L» 

FUNK  &  WAGNALL8  CO.,  Pnbs.,  NEW  1<^S 
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^^^  Lawton  Simplex  Printer 


Saves  time  and  labor;  money  too  —  lOO  letters,  postal 
cards,  copies  of  music,  drawings,  or  typewritten  copy,  in 
almost  no  time,  and  exact  copies  at  that,  by  using  the 
Lawton  Simplex.  Requires  no  washing  or  cleaning,  and 
saves  its  cost  over  and  again  in  sending  out  notices.  Costs 
but  little  ($3  to  $io). 

Caution. — Other  tAings  are  being  made  and  called  Simplex  Printers 
The  only  way  to  be  sure  of  getting  the  genuine  is  to  see  that  yours  is  the  LawUm 
Simplex  Printer.    Send  for  circulars.     Agents  wanted. 

LAWTON  &  CO.,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York, 

ALSO 

66  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,                                   « 
loi  Lake  St.,  Chicaeo, 
132  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Sarsaparilla  Sense. 

Any  sarsaparilla  is  sarsaparilla.  True.  So  any 
tea  is  tea.  So  any  flour  is  flour.  But  grades  differ. 
You  want  the  best.  It's  so  with  sarsaparilla.  There 
are  grades.  You  want  the  best.  If  you  understood 
sarsaparilla  as  well  as  you  do  tea  and  flour  it 
would  be  easy  to  determine.  But  you  don't.  How 
should  you  ? 

When  you  are  going  to  buy  a  commodity 
whose  value  you  don't  know,  you  pick  out  an  old 
established  house  to  trade  with,  and  trust  their 
experience  and  reputation.  Do  so  when  buying 
sarsaparilla. 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  has  been  on  the  market 
fifty  years.  Your  grandfather  used  Ayer's.  It  is  a 
reputable  medicine.  There  are  many  sarsaparillas. 
But  only  one  Ayer's.    IT  CURES. 
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Take  a  Combination  Case  d  the 

LARKIN  SOAP 

and  a  ^^Qiautauqua^ 
Reclining  Easy  Chair  or  Dc 

ON  THIRTY  DAYS^  TRIAL* 
OAssooaTAm  .  .  . 

'  Sweet  HeM  Seep.        II  Ben  WUIe  Weeki 

ifce  Bertzloe.  IS  Cakee  Flecet  ToHel 

leMS,  Celd  Creea,  Teetk*Pewicr,  Skiviof  Se^ 

/jT  chartQes  in  content*  desired^  write. 

The  Soaps  at  retail  would  cost  i 
Bither  Prexnlum  is  worth  .  i 
Both  if  at  retail         ...    1 

From  factory  to  family,  Both  ^  ^  ^ 

\       AND  ON  THIBTT  DATS'  TBIAI..    IF  aATIUFAJD,  TOU  BSICIT  910.00: 
1^  IF  DIBAPPOINTBD,  HOLD  GOODS  SUBJUCT  TO  OUB  OBDBL 

^  The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Ca,  BufEalo,  N.  Y. 

0«ir  off^  eaopiainea  mor*  fuUy  ii»  Homiletic  Rbviiw  September,  October,  and  NoTcmber. 
Nora  —We  are  perMODallr  acqnatnied  with  Mr.  LarUn  of  the  Soap  ManafactorlDg  Company  of  Boflaio: 
have  viBiced  their  factory ;  have  purchased  and  need  their  goods  and  recetved  the  premiama  offend,  sal 
we  Knowr  ttiat  they  are  full  valne.    The  only  wonder  is  that  they  are  able  to  gtreao  mach  for  ao  hait 
money.    The  Company  are  perfectly  reliable.— 7^  EvangeliH^  New  York.- 


WOMAN'S  LUCK. 
To  TH»  EDrroR:— 

I  am  worried:  I  want  to  know  if  it  is  right  for  a 
person  to  make  money  in  this  manner.  I  saw  a  no- 
tice in  the  newspaper,  signed  by  W.  C.  Atkinson, 
Colnmbns,  Ohio,  saying  that  if  any  one  woald  send 
him  the  names  and  addresses  of  fifteen  persons  for 
this  tronble  he  wonid  send  a  lot  free,  and  asking  for 
help  to  pay  for  the  deed,  taxes,  and  recording,  and 
that  $16.00  would  pay  all  nnUI  1902,  and  if  f  paid 
16.00  of  this  I  woald  get  the  deed  and  abstract  im- 
mediately. I  sent  the  money  and  received  them  all 
right  and  fonnd  that  I  had  secared  a  $26.00  lot  free, 
in  Selkirk.  Now  I  want  advice-if  I  sell  that  lot  for 
$100  cash  then  send  more  names  for  a  second  lot 
and  sell  it  to  my  grocer,  to  whom  I  owe  money, 
woald  it  be  right  for  me  to  ask  that  much,  becaase, 
if  it  is,  I  can  make  $800  more  in  a  very  short  time  as 
I  find  state  oflaciale,  Jadges.  and  basiness  men  inter- 
ested in  the  basiness  and  it  is  all  right  My  neigh- 
bors are  sending  W.  C.  Atkinson  names  and  ad- 
dresses as  we  only  have  a  short  time  in  which  to 
take  advantage  of  this  offer.  Ane.—Yoxi.  are  not 
doing  anything  wrong,  quite  the  contrary.  You 
should  have  credit  for  your  business  tact.  Keep 
right  on  with  the  land. 

Late  with  Tiffany  Glass  Co. 

WILLIAM  J.  ASHLEY, 

21  University  Place.  New  York  City. 

Church  Windows 

OP    BVERV    DESCRIPTION. 

•   •   •    Special  study  given  to   .   •   • 

Memorial  Windows 

DOMESTIC    STAINED    GLASS. 

SPECIAL   DESIGNS   SENT   UPON   RECEIPT   OF 
INFORMATION   REGARDING   WORK   REQUIRED. 


.&E.L.8HAW, 

EatabUshed  17SO. 

PULPIT 
SUITS, 


[ 


97  8UDBUKT  ST., 
Boston,  MsMs. 

Seofl  fe.  ttunp  for  i 
cstalotnie. 


F 


GEORGE  D.SWAN 


Sueeeator  to  Baxter  C.  Miemm. 
....  XAKTrFACTTVXK  OT  .  . 

CHURCH* 

Hall,  and  Itodge  ymniton 

IX  eaXAT  TABXKTT. 

mun£nand  AUttr  Tbilsa  &  A 
Tearken*  De»k»,  etc. 

'Write  for  InfonnatSoa  la 
246S.?dSt..Philad*a.Pa  U&.I 


TheCreatl  IfillT 

churchLNMI 


patenth^ 
reflectors 


tor  ( ,_ 


M1P( 


HINTS  ON  EARLY  EDUCATION  AND  NURSCKY  PS* 
CIPLINE.    ISmo,  96  -pp.,  cloth,  00  ceata. 
Replete  with  helpful  advice  to  paicnta  oa  their 
children>  earlv  education  !ii  the  nonery,  Msir' 
garteo  and  school. 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  CO.,  T^ibliaiwirs 

ao  Lafayette  Place,  "Sfrm  Tori 
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PATBl^TEB  AND 
MANUFACTURER 


74  W.  23d  St.,  New  York. 


_       ,     ^  ,  .  BtamiM  not  necessary  If  you 

■end  tluree  two-eent  stamps  for  Illustrated  Cataloini®*    menUun  TUI8  inacazine. 


BOILING 
PARTITIOHS 


AND 


TEIIITIAH 
BLim 


ROLLING  PARTITIONS. 

For  dividlDg  Chnrch  and  School  Balldinge.  Sound  proof  «nd  air- 
tight. In  varlona  kinds  of  wood.  Made  also  with  Blackboard  Surface. 
*They  are  a  marvelous  convenience,  easily  operated,  very  durable,  and 
do  Dot  get  out  of  order.  Also  made  to  roll  vertically.  Over3,000 
Chorcbea  and  many  Public  School  Buildings  are  using  them. 


VENETIAN    BLINDS. 

In  all  kinds  of  wood,  for  Schools, 
Dwellings,  and  Public  Boildiogi. 


-A* 


repr^e"s'In^t^the  peerless  typewriter, 

a  machifie  of  the  highest  grade.  Having  the  agency  of  this  writer, 
and  for  it  getting  goo<l  machines  of  other  makes  in  exchange,  I  am 
enabled,  by  havmg  exceptional  advantages  of  putting  these  ma- 
chines in  first-class  order,  to  give  clergymen  special  low  prices  upon 
them.  State  what  you  would  like.  Write  me  for  full  particulars, 
and  get  the  benefit  of  many  years'  experience  devoted  to  the  type- 
writer industry.  All  questions  pertaining  to  typewriters  cheerfully 
answered.       Address  A.  E.  WILBUR,  Gen*!  Agt..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


PLEASURE  CARRIAflES,  UDIES'  PHAETONS, 

BUCieiSS,  WAOOBTA,  HABlfSni,  flAl>OI.l)S  A  BICTirCl^BiJ 

at  Factory  Prices.    .\n  guods  guaranteed  as  represented  and  sent  on  ap- 
proval  anywhere.   Write  at  once  for  our  1^96  beautifully  lUus.  Catalogue^ 

.^  __. ..  ..      -_^__^  .^_- ^ ^ — ._  , ._...   M ^yolefl 

.^  lent  free. 

,l>.  WhaeU  rram  IKap. 


showing  all  the  lsit«at  aiyiea  and  new  dcslsifta  In  large  variety,  from  a 
•10  cart  to  the  most  stylish  Pleasure  Vehiclos.   Prices  in  plain  figures  and 
Testimonials  from  every  state,  Rent  Aree  to  all  who  mention  this  paper.  ]*ii 
AUUIANCB  CAKBIAee  CO.,  BT.  Court  SU,  Clndunatl,  O.      C*' 


When  writing  please  mention  Thb  Homumo  Rbyiew. 


LINCOLN  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


Solid  Oold  Pen— Hard  Rubber  Engraved  Holder— Simple  ConstracUon— Always  Ready- 
Never  blots— No  better  working  pen  made— A  regular  $2.50  pen. 
Teintrodace,  mailed  complete,  boxed,  with  filler,  for  $1.00.  Tour  money  back— </'y0s  MoanJLit.  Agents  wanted. 

LINCOLN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO.,  Room  90,  108  Pulton  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

108  Fulton  at,  Kew  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half  price. 
Don't  buy  before  writing  them  for  iinpr«dndleed  advice 
and  prices.  Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trlaL  Ouaranteed  first-class.  Largest  house 
In  the  world.   Dealers  supplied.  SO-page  lllus.  cat.  free. 


I  DRILL  BOOK  IN  VOCAL  CULTURE  AND  GESTURE. 
I      By  Rev.  Edward  Patson  Tuwino,  Ph.D. 

\       T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  D.D.,  says :  "  I  heartily  com- 
mend his  book.  He  has  rendered  invaluable  service.^* 

Idmo,  111  pp..  Illustrated;   Paper  Covers;  sent 
post-free,  on  receipt  of  88  cents.    FUNK  A  WAO- 
1  NALLS   COMPANY,  Pablishere,  N£W  YORK. 
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184  ONE  HYMNAL  FOR  THE  CHURCH,  THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
THE  PRAYER4«EETING,  THE  MISSIONARY  CONCERT,  THE 
YOUNG  PBOFLFS  SOCIETY,  AND  THE  FAMILY  CIRCLE,jMJi 


A  Universal  Want  is  Met  in  an  Ideal  Way  by 
THE 

Standard  Hymnal 

Compiled  and  Arranged  by  C  C  CONVERSE, 

Compoflcr  of  ^^Wliat  a  Ffiead  We  Have  In  Jcsis.^ 


Uma,  Ctath,  n2  pp.  •  Pricey  38  ceats,  posti'tree. 


The  Need  Supplied  by  this  New  HymnaL 

The  ^  Standard  Hymnal^  meets  tlie  universal  want  of  a  choice  hymnal 
for  all  devotions,  all  purposes,  in  most  convenient  form  and  at  a  small 
price*  It  meets  this  want,  not  by  containing  a  thousand  or  more  hymns 
in  a  large,  costly,  cumbrous  volume;  but  by  containing  a  discriminating 
selection  of  the  choicest,  chosen  from  a  whole  library  of  psalmody,  com- 
prising all  the  hymnological  issues  of  many  years;  which  selection  embraces 
those  hymns  which  public  and  private  devotional  use  have  made  standard* 

The  ^Standard  Hymnal^  meets  this  want  by  being  «o  collated  and 
edited  that  it  suits  equally  well  the  Church,  Sunday-school,  Prayer- 
meeting,  Home,  etc,  and  can  therefore  be  carried  from  one  devotfamal 
place  to  another,  a  matter  of  great  convenience  as  well  as  economy* 

Heretofore  there  has  been  a  hymnal  for  the  Churchy  a  hymnal  for  the 
Sunday-school,  a  hymnal  for  the  Prayer-meeting,  a  hymnal  for  the  Kffis- 
sionary-meeting,  a  hymnal  for  the  Christian  Endeavor  meeting,  etc*,  the 
aggregate  cost  of  these  books  being  a  serious  pecuniary  burden  on  their  users* 

The  ^^ Standard  Hymnal^ — Its  Compltt  and  Editor* 

No  one  could  be  better  fitted  to  prepare  a  hymnal  that  would  meet 
the  devotional  needs  of  the  people  in  all  services  of  the  Churdv  Sunday- 
school,  and  family  circle  than  is  the  well-known  composer^  C  C  Converse* 
The  fact  of  his  being  the  conq>oser  of  one  of  the  most  popular  hymns — if 
not  the  most  popular  hymn  in  the  world — evidences  his  ability  to  Judge 
correctly  regarding  the  hymnologic  tastes  and  needs  of  the  peof^  It  is 
estimated  that  fifty  million  copies  of  his  ^What  a  Friend  we  have  in  Jesus^ 
have  been  printed  in  all  the  tongues  of  Christendom*  His  other  hymns 
are  highly  popular,  because  they — like  this  hymn — are  most  melodious, 
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The  Standard  Hymnal.— Cbfltioued.  1^5 

dmgaHkp  eftecthrei  they  ate  ever  thoroughly  devotioiial  In  character^  poetic 
in  fiorm^  and  excellent  from  a  literary  standpoint*  The  musical  wealth  and 
devotional  character  of  the  ^Standard  Hymnal^  to  form  which  gems 
from  the  greatest  masters  of  verse  and  melody  have  been  lavishly^  yet 
discriminatively^  used^  will  be  appreciated* 

Distinctive  Features  and  Points  of  Superiority  Which  Distinguish 
tlie  ^  Standard  Hymnal  ^  from  all  Others* 

I.  U  contains  only  tlie  choicest  hymns  and  7«  Each  hymn  has  recehrcd  the  acfcoowl- 
the  choicest  ttines*  edgfrnent  of  puhUc  favor^  and  the  book  cott- 
ar ft  Is  purposely  adapted  to  the  toe  of  all  tains  all  that  Is  essential  to  a  complete  hymnal^ 
•ervkes  of  the  Chuich  and  Sonday-school,  such  as  to  meet  the  popidar  demand, 
fcndering  the  use  of  other  hymn-hooks  In  the  ^«  ^^  contents  comprise  the  bcrt  pieces 
tame  church  needles.  '^^'^  ^^*^  In  aU  the   churches^  as  well  as 

3.  Its  tones,  the  choicest  ever  written  hy  ^  whkA  are  b^i^  to  be  ««!,  «|d 
the  world's  greatest  composeis,  such  as  Bach,  wbow  supwior  mwtogive  proml»  rf 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  lyiendelssohn,  SuUlvan,  eqwafly wide, popularity.             ^     ,^    ^ 
Schumann,  and  many  other  mastery  are  «>  /J^^^^^,^. 
melodious  and  singable  that  an  the  people  can  <*  P««Aasmg  thrc^  or  four  dl^^ 

learn  them  rea^iv  a  church  can  use  the**  Standard  Hymnal'' in 

,^,^  **_xt    •  i-  every  department  of  Its  work.  Small  societies 

4.  The  lch«  or  Aytlumc  accents  tmusu-  jt^  organized  as  Sunday-schools  or  Mlirioos 
ally  perfect,  the  tune  betogcareft^  selected  can  adopt  this  Inexpenrfve  hymnal,  and  stffl 

)I!r*  'Tf^f!^^  *r  ^!5.      *!L  ^  '^taln    it  when   they  devek>p    into    large 

TlM%  in  Bingingy  the  words  receive  their  churches.    It  wifl  be  found  always  and  every- 

nahiral  pronunciation.  ^<^iei«  sultaMe. 

5*  literary  as  well  as  musical  perfection       lo.  It  Is  an  Ideal  book  of  praise  and  devo- 

has  been  sought  for,  and  the  book  excels  other  tlon  for  the  feunlly  drde. 
hymnals  on  the  ground  of  general  meriL  ii.  Ty  imrf^lmfnt  pl^n  fyfff*^  to  chiftyhfr 

6.  The  arrangement  Is  especially  con-  and  Sunday-schools  makes  It  easy  to  obtain, 

vcaient^  the  words  of  aU  the  verses  beli^  at  once,  a  supply  large  enough  for  aU  needs, 
directly  under  the  music    This  feature  will        la.  Tho  strong  and  handsomely  bound 

be  groUly  appreciated  by  those  who  wish  to  in  doth,  and  printed  on  extra  heavy  calen- 

iollow  both  words  and  music  at  the  same  dered  paper,   the  price  of    the  ^Sttadafd 

Hymnal"  Is  only  35  cents  per  copy. 


Spedal  Introductory  Prices. 

To  gencfously  meet  the  public  interest  and  demand — especially  as  to 
fe&giocfs  congregations,  schools,  and  societies  possessed  of  limited  pecuniary 
resources — such  terms  are  afforded  for  its  introduction  as  are  the  most 
fiberal^  in  the  belief  that  the  consequent  use  and  sales  of  the  ^Standard 
Hymnal^  wiH  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  justify  the  followings 

One  Dozen  Copies,  $3.80;  Per  Hundred  Copies,  $28.00. 

Spedal  instalment  terms  to  Churcha  and  Sunday-«chools  wfH  be 
quoted  on  application* 

FUNK  A  WAONALLS  COMPANY,  PubHsben,  30  Lmimyette  Piece,  New  York 
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'Afirtt-etoM  help  to  miHiHtrmj  the  be»t  puNi»hed."—Bev.  CBA8.  B.SPVROSOS. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  ADVANCE  SUBSCRIBERS  ON 

The  Homiletic  Library 

CONSISTING  OF  THE  CXMWPLETE  SERIES,  J876-  J8%  HAND- 
SOMELY BOUND,  IN  3J  LARGE  OCTAVO  VOLUMES,  OFjt Jt 

The  Homiletic  Review 

A  VAST  RANGE  OP  DIVERSIFIED  TOPICS  AND  THEMES  — THE  GREATEST 
EXEGBTICAL  EXPOSITORY— ABOUNDING  IN  STIMULATING  SUGGESTIVENESS 
-AN  INEXHAUSTIBLE  MINE  OP  INSPIRATION  PROM  THE  WORLD'S  GREAT- 
EST  MINISTERIAL  TALENT  — EXCEEDINGLY  ATTRACTIVE  AND  HELPPUL. 

MO^V'  PI«AC£D  ^WIXHim  XHK  RCACH  OP  AI«I« 


HOMILETIC  READINGS  AND  REFERENCES  FCHl  A  LIFETIME 

J  ,500  Sermons  given  in  Full     J  5,000  Sug;gestive  Themes 
3,000  Sennons  Abridged  800  Prayer-meeting  Topics 

10,000  Subjects  Treated    And  other  Valuable  Misellany 


SOCIAL    AND    ETHICAL    SUBJECTS ADMINISTRATIVE  OR 

PASTORAL  SUBJECTS — EVANGELICAL  AND  LIVING  ISSUES 


It  Is  not  possible  witiun  the  limits  of  a  short  statement  to  convey  an  adequate  Idea 
of  the  immensity  and  utility  of  this  STeat  library^  for  more  than  a  thousand  eminent 
preachers  and  theologians  from  all  parts  of  Christendom^  and  representing  tvery  de- 
nomination^  are  its  contributors*  The  names  alone  of  these  authors  are  a  guaranty 
of  value^  as  they  are  the  highest  experts  on  the  subjects  discussed.  Nearly  every  topic 
or  question  of  any  interest  whatever  to  clergymen  is  here  intelligently  treated — it  is  a 
focus  of  the  world^s  greatest  homiletic  talent*  It  is  a  library  of  sermonic  literature 
such  as  has  never  before  been  offered  at  anything  approximating  the  present  bw  prices. 


SOME  REPRESENTATIVE  OPINIONS- 

*'PReSH    FIELDS    AND    PA3TURE5   NEW." 

*'  The  Hoxilstig  Reyibw  is  in  theology  what  the  railroad  is  in  modem  life.  It  stlmalatee  pro- 
duction, hastens  and  broadens  dlstribation,  and  opens  certainly  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.*** — 
Jbssb  B.  Thomas,  D.D. 

**  ESPECIALLY   iNTBRE5TiNO    AND    STIMULATINQ.*' 

**  The  symposiacs  on  the  chief  books  of  the  Bible,  and  on  the  religions  questions  of  the  day  are 
especially  interesting  and  stimnlating/'— Philip  Sohaff,  D.D. 

(SEE  NEXT  PAGE.) 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  Publishers,  80  Lafayette  Place,  NEW  YORK. 
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*'  The  best  of  its  kind.    I  am  greatly  Btmeh  hy  the  range  and  variety  of  its 


••FULL  OF  5UaOBSTiVENES5/' 

•*  I  do  not  know  how  Thv  Homilstic  Rktisw  affocts  others,  bat  to  me  it  is  so  fall  of  snggestive- 
ness,  that  when  I  rise  from  reading  it  there  are  sermons  on  the  tips  of  my  fineers,  sermons  In  my 
month,  sermons  on  my  eyebrows— head  f uli  and  heart  full  of  sermons."— T.  Db  Witt  Talxaos,  D.D. 

••BEST  AVBRAOB  THOUGHT." 

**I  can  heartily  congratolate  the  clergv,  especially  the  younger  clerey,  that  they  have  in 
Th>  Homilstic  IUkview  the  beet  average  thongbt  of  the  American  palpit  jnst  as  it  £9  now  and 
here. '^— Charles  H.  Hall. 

•*1N  THB   SOaeTY  OF  THE   BEST  AND   NOBLEST  MINISTERS/' 

'*  It  puts  me  in  the  society  of  some  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  God's  ministers,  and  I  am 
'exceedingly  filled  with  their  compmiy.'  "— Thbodore  L.  Cuylbr,  D.D. 

I  SOME    OF    THE    AUTHORS: 

I     Sptirgeofv  Parker^         Koegdt  Fairar^  Beecher^ 

Phimps  Bh>olc8,     John  HaH^    Lyman  Abbott^    Chas.  F.  Deems,    Edward  E»  Hale. 

**  DISTINGUISHED  FOR  THOUGHT,  STRENGTH,  AND  BEAUTY.*' 

•^Thb  Homilbtio  Review  abounds  with  articles  and  sermons  distinguished  for  thought, 
strength,  beauty,  and  freshness.**— Rev.  Richard  Roberts,  London. 

THB  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  SAYS : 

*•  The  exe^tlcal  and  expository  section  of  Thb  Homilbtic  Rbvibw  by  leading  American  and 
European  divines,  is  very  well  written.**— Review  of  Reviews,  London. 

W-.HOW  TO   OBTAIN   IT— ^^— ^ 

This  f^edal  offer^  exdusfvely  for  c]ersyme%  now  places  witbin  easy  reach  an  entire 
Homiletic  library  at  exactly  HALF  PRICE  TO  ADVANCE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
yfft  aiUt  you  still  more  than  this,  for  our  terms  are  such  that  it  practically 
means  an  immediate  outlay  for  you  of  less  than  33  cents  per  volume,  and  a 
monthly  payment  of  less  than  3^  cents  per  volume.  You  can  thus  have 
possession  of  this  large  and  elaborate  library^  at  once^  for  yottr  professional  use 
as  a  preacher^  on  terms  so  easy  you  will  hardly  feel  them*  J^  J^  J^  J^  J^  J^  J^ 

THE  TERMS  are  :  $5.00  when  the  books  are  ready  for  delivery  (which 
will  not  be  before  July  i  ),  and  One  Dollar  per  month  for  the  balance  until  paid. 

REMEMBER  we  guarantee  satisfaction.  If  for  any  reason  you  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  booka,  you  may  return  them  in  three  days  after  srou  re- 
ceive them,  and  the  money  you  paid  will  be  cheerfully  and  promptly  refunded. 

REMEMBER  you  need  not  remit  before  July  15.  All  we  ask  for  now  is 
enough  aubacriptiona  to  juatify  ua  in  undertaking  the  great  task  of 
manufacturing  such  a  large  quantity  of  books.  Please  aign  and  aend  ua  the 
Acceptance  Blank  below,  or  a  copy  of  it. 

Acceptance  Form  for  the  Homiletic  Dbrary. 

Funk  A  Waonalls  Company,  80  Lafayette  Place,  New  York  City. 

I  accept  your  offer  of  the  Homiletic  Library  of  81*  volumes,  the  regular  $70.00  edition,  at  $85.00 
for  the  same,  payable  as  follows  :  $5.00  when  von  notify  me  that  the  books  are  ready  for  shipment, 
and  the  balance  in  monthly  Instalments  of  $1.00  until  paid.  In  no  event  shall  I  be  obliged  to  remit 
before  July  16  next.  It  is  understood  that  If  I  am  not  satisfied  with  them  after  three  days'  examina- 
tion, I  can  retnm  same  at  yonr  expense  and  yon  will  refund  my  money. 

NOfM 

Pagl-office. 

Date •  St€U€ » -. 


*If  70a  bAT«  one  or  more  bound  toIqidm  and  will  imud«  them,  we  wUl  make  an  equitable  proportionate  redaction. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALU3  CO.,  Publishers,  80  Lafayette  Place,  NEW  YORK. 
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A  NEW  BOOK   FOR  ANY  CHRISTIAN  WORKER  WHO   WISHES  TO 
BECOME  SKILFUL  IN  THE  SUPREME  WORK  OF  CATCHING  MEN. 


The  Fisherman 
ioi  His  Friends 


A  SERIES  OF  THIRTY-ONE  REVIVAL  SERMONS  FOR  PREACH- 
ERS, BIBLE -CLASS  TEACHERS,  ETC.,  CONTAINING  A  RICH 
STORE    OF    FRESH   SPIRITUAL   INSPIRATION,  jt  jC  jC  jC  jC  jC  jC  jC  jl 

By  REV.    LOUIS    ALBERT    BANKS,   D.D. 

(Companion  Volume  to  Christ  and  His  Friends.) 

Texts  from    Gospels    of    St.    Jobn,    Matthew,    and    the    Acts   of 
the    Apostles;    Preached    by    the    author    during    January,    1896. 


THEIR  SOUL-STIRRING  POTENCY  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  CATCHING 
MEN  LED  MANY  TO  CHRIST  — THEIR  SUBJECTS  ARE  STRONG, 
STIMULATING,  AND  NOVEL  IN  TREATMENT  — THEY  ARE  RE- 
PLETE   WITH     SUGGESTIVE     MATERIAL.  jC  jC  jC  jl  jC  jC  jC  jC  jC  jC  jC 


BISHOP  JOHN  P.  HURST,  President  Amer- 
lean  University :  **  Tlie  subjects  are  strong, 
strilcing,  and  varied.  The  treatment  is  of  the  most 
searching  Idnd.  A  most  valuable  addition  to 
devotional  literatnre." 

REV.  DR.  WM.  NAST  BRODBBCK,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. :  **  To  any  minister  desiring  to  become 
skilful  in  the  supreme  work  of  catching  men  Uiey 
will  prove  of  inestimable  valne/^ 

DR.  HENRY  A.  BUTTZ,  President  Drew 
Theological  Seminary :  **  These  sermons  are  choice 
in  thought  and  diction,  practical  and  full  of 
suggestions/* 

REV.  DR.  DAVIS  W.  CLARK.  Covington, 
Ky. :  *'  It  challenges  our  admiration  and  makes  our 
preacher*B  pulse  beat  quick/' 


"A 


DR.  QEORQE  EDWARD  REED,  President 
Diclunson  College  :  "  There  is  not  a  dnU  page  in 
it.  Preachers  desiring  to  get  into  the  secret  of 
thorough,  pystematic,  and  sncceasfnl  rerival  work 
will  do  well  to  s^t  at  the  feet  of  this  master  in  the 
art  of  winning  men  to  the  better  life." 

DR.  WM.  WARREN.  President  Boston  Uni- 
veraity :  ''  The  reader  is  never  far  from  Uie  beau- 
tiful vision  of  Him  whose  unforgetable  glory  the 
Fisherman  saw  on  the  Holy  Mount** 

REV.  DR.  CHAS.  N.  PAYNE.  Secretary 
Board  of  Education  M.  B.  Church  :  ^*  These  die- 
courses  are  brief  pointed  and  illustrative.'^ 

REV.  DR.  MARCUS  D.  BUELL,  Dean 
Boston  University  Theological  School :  *'  Reokark- 
able  for  the  force  of  ita  illnstxstioiia.** 
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^^The  Right  Key  to  the  Sttoation.^^  ^ 

Talks  to  the  *  . 
King  s  Qiildren 


SECOND  SERIES 
OF  FIVE-MINUTE 
OTJECT  SERMONS 
TO  CHILDREN. 


By  SYLVANUS   STALL,  D  J>* 

Author   of   "Methods   of   Church   'Work/*    "How   to    Pay   Church    Debto," 

"Minister's    Handbook    to    Lutheran    Hymns,'*     "Pastor's    Pocket 

Record,"  etc.;  Associate  Editor  of  the  Lutheran  Observer, 


HELPFULLY    USED    IN    THE    FAMILY,    THE    SUNDAY- 
SCHCX)L,    THE    CHURCH,    AND    THE    MISSION  j^  j^  j^ 


EDIFYING  THOUGHTS,  CONVEYING  DEEP 
AND  LASTING  IMPRESSIONS  ON  YOUTH- 
FUL MINDS,  WORDED  IN  THE  LANGUAGE  OF 
SWEET,  CHILDLIKE  SIMPLICITY,  CAPTIVA- 
Tn^IG  PARABLES  FROM  ORDINARY  OBJECTS. 


F STEAD  of  proving  dty  and  tiresome  to  children,  these  fresh, 
original  sermonettes  have  charmed  and  interested*  For  nursery 
use  they  have  proved  of  great  value  to  mothers*  Pastors  have 
found  them  a  much  needed  aid  in  the  preparation  of  object  sermons 
for  children*  They  are  potent  agencies  to  enliven  the  Sunday- 
school  lesson*  Missionaries  will  find  their  simple  diction  winning, 
and    grown   people   will    profit    by   them   for    devotional   reading. 

SOME    OPINIONS: 


NEW  YORK  OBSERVER  :  "  The  illastra- 
lions  need  are  impressive,  the  truths  taneht  are 
important,  and  the  impressions  made  are  likely  to 
be  lasting." 

EPISCOPAL  METHODIST.  Baltimore  : 
^^Yery  helpful  to  parents  for  Sabbath  evening 
readings  to  children.*' 

CHRISTIAN  STATESMAN,  Pittsburg: 
**  The  book  is  most  Bugsestive,  and  spiritually,  as 
well  as  mentally,  refreshing.'' 


CHRISTIAN  INQUIRER,  New  York :  ''The 
author's  sermonettes  are  such  as  children  are  sure 
to  appreciate,  and  most  be  suggestive  to  pastors 
who  aim  to  benefit  the  yoong  oftheir  flocks." 

MESSIAH'S  HERALD,  Boston  :  ''  Dr.  Stall 
has  found  the  right  key  to  the  sitoatlon." 

THE  CHRISTIAN  LEADER,  CincinnaU  : 
••There  are  simple,  beautiful  illustrations  in  this 
volume  sufficient  to  last  a  preacher  a  whole 
year." 


I2mo.    Ootlu    256  Pages.    Price^  $K00.    Poet-free* 
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NOW    READY. 


Christ's  Trumpet 
^Sh^Call  to  the  Ministry 

Or,  the  preacher  and  the  preaching 
for  the  present  crisis. 


By  D.  S.  GREGORY,  D.D.,  LL.D., 


A880CIATX     EDITOR     OF     THE     HOMII<BTIC     BEYUEW, 

UNIVSB8ITY,    ETC. 


EX-PRBSmENT     ULKX     VOBEST 


12mo,  €Jlothf  ahout  865  pp.    I^rice,  $1,25 ;  poairftee. 


PARTIAL    CONTENTS.^ 


CHAFTBR  L— The  Preacher's  IVesent  CommiaBioii— Tobe  a  Leader  in  the  Immediate 
Bvangelization  of  the  World. 
SEonoif  I.  The  Whole  World,  Now  for  the  First  Time  in  its  History,  Aoceesible 
to  the  Church  With  the  Gospel  Message. 

II.  The  World  Physically  Accessible  to  the  Church.—  The  Nature  Provi- 
vidences :  Revelation  of  Magnetism,  Steam,  and  Electricity.    . 

nL  The  World  Govemmentally  Open  to  the  Church. 

IV.  Roman  Catholicism  No  Longer  Dominates  the  World,  etc.,  etc 

V.  The  Necessary  Means  in  the  Hands  of  the  Church,  etc.,  eta 

VI.  The  Needful  Messengers  and  Machinery  Ready,  etc,  etc 

VII.  The  Scriptural  Law  Provides  All  the  Needed  Means  for  the  Whole 
Work,  etc 

CHAPTER  IL— The  Preahe^s  Message.— Bible  Christianity  as  a  Saving  Power  for 
the  Sinner  and  for  the  World. 
Section  I.  Regenerating  Power  and  Grace  Fundamental. — Christianit 
— Christianity  ReoonstructB.'Regeneratiou  Basal. — Ignoring  of  '' 
Fatal,  etc.,  etc 

IL  Both   Law  and   Gospel   Essential  to  the  Message. — ^The  Law  the 
Starting-point  in  the  MeaAage. — Prepares  the  Way  for  the  Gospel  Message,  etc 

III.  Bible  Christianity  in  Doctrinal  Form  Essential  to  the  Message.- 
Change  of  Method  From  Erroneous  Views. — Return  to  Doctrine  a  Necessity,  etc 

CHAPTER  IIL— The  Preacher  and  His  Furnishing.— The  Preach^  Needs  to  Be  a 
Man  who  Has  Complete  Mastery  of  the  Situation,  of  Himself,  and  of  His  Bible 


Section  I.  The  Cause  of  the  Present  Inefficiency  of  the  Ministry.^An  Age  of 
Intense  Secularism,  etc.,  etc 

n.  An  Age  of  Socialistic  Secularism. 
lU.  An  Age  of  Anarchism.— The  Remedies,  etc,  etc 
CHAPTER  IV.— The  Preacher  For  These  Times. 
CHAPTER  v.— The  Preacher  as  Pastor  in  These  Times. 
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'A  TREASURY  OF  VITAL  FACTS." 

The  Church  In  America 
And  Its  Baptisms  of  Fire 


A  GRAPHIC  PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS 
PROGRESS  OF  THE  LAST  TWO  CENTURIES  IN  AMER- 
ICA— DESCRIBING  THE  PRINCIPAL  RELIGIOUS  BODIES— A 
COMPREHENSIVE  INSIGHT  INTO  THE  GREAT  ERAS  OF 
REVIVALS  AND  REVIVALISTS— COMPLETE  HANDBOOK 
OF  REVIVAL  PREACHING,  REVIVAL  METHODS,  AND 
MOST     EFFECTIVE     SYSTEMS     OF    CHRISTIAN     WORK. 


It  presents  a  clear  story  of  the  Religious  Awakenings  of  the  i8th 
and  19th  Centnries,  with  a  detailed  Description  of  the  Growth  and 
Work  of  the   Various   Religious    Bodies.  jtjt«^jtjtjt«^jtjtjtjt 


By  Rev.   S.  B.  Halliday,  and  D.  S.  Gregory,   D.D.,  LL.D. 


Thxooobi  L.  Cutler,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  says :  ''This  book  is  a  perfect 
treasuty  of  vitally  important  facts  In  the  history  of  evangelical  rt^Hgion  in  this 
country,  and  enlivened  by  intensely  interesting  incidents.  To  every  young 
minister  it  is  a  book  of  immense  taiue  for  the  facts,  and  is  full  of  soal-kindling 
inspirations.  If  I  were  a  millionaire,  I  would  send  a  copy  to  every  minister,  and 
it  woold  be  a  seed  qfjlre  to  kindle  Christian  activities.  It  also  contains  condensed 
histories  of  all  the  leading  denominations.    It  ought  to  have  a  vast  circulation.'* 


OTHER    OPINIONS    OF    THE    WORK. 


THEODORE  W.  HUNT,  Ph.D.,  Lit.D., 
of  Princeton  College  ;  *'  The  authors  have  given 
to  the  nM)dem  Christian  world  a  volume  which 
can  not  but  awaken  renewed  spirituality  and 
evangelistic  effort.  These  *•  Baptisms  of  Fire*  are 
the  grcAtcst  need  of  the  church.** 

TALBOT  W.  CHAMBERS,   D.D.,  New 

York  (Jan.  27, 1SQ6):  *'  It  is  very  compendious  vet 
complete,  accarate,  and  correct,  .  .  .  stimulating 
as  well  as  instructive.  .  .  .  Useful  in  bringing 
together  a  large  body  of  information  not  easily  to 
be  attained  elsewhere  in  the  same  compass.** 

S.  Z.  BLAKE,  New  London,  Conn.:  '*Iam 
amazed  at  its  mass  of  valuable  information. 
It  will  be  of  Invaluable  service  as  a  book  of 
reference.  ...  It  is  a  religious  thesaurus  of  most 
valuable  knowledge  upon  the  vital  questions 
touching  church  lire  and  work  in  all  its  phases.'* 


G.  W.  C.  LORIMER.  D.D.,  Boston:  '^I 
am  thoroughly  entranced  by  its  contents.  ...  I 
knew  not  where  to  stop.  ...  A  most  attractive 
book  in  its  appearance.  I  was  more  than  pleased 
with  the  type,  paper,  and  binding.** 

P.  W.  GUNSAULUS.  President  Armour 
Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago  :  ''  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  will  be  alznoet  inoispensable  to  the 
student  of  the  deeper  meanings  of  Christianity  in 
our  country  and  in  our  time." 

PROPESSOR  E.  1.  WOLP,  D.D.,  Luth- 
eran Seminary,  Oettysbarg.  Pa.:  "The  literary 
quality  of  the  book  is  of  a  nigh  order,  and  I  rec- 
ommend it  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  library 
of  all  students  of  American  religious  history.** 

DAVID  GREGG,  D.D.,  Brooklyn:  ''The 
book  is  one  of  great  value.  Every  pastor  should 
have  it.*' 


Illustrated  with  40  Excellent  Portraits. 
774  pages;    Large   type.     Price,  $5.00. 


Octavo,  Cloth, 
Carriage-free. 
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RE  ARE  MANY 
USES  FOR  t 

APOLIO 


1W 
To 
To 


kBiTM. 

didiM. 


T4>  reaew  dfl-floOi. 
To  Mrmb  floors. 
To  whiten  Barbie. 


TorenoTBte  palat. 
To  waih  oat  ■iaki. 
To  remore  mst 


T^brlgktoi 
To  Moar  hotli< 
To 


oUah  their  i 
to  Moar  tbeir  pMii. 
to  briffbtua  their  tool*. 
Cooks  to  el«aa  the  kitohen  eink. 
Palatan  to  cleon  off  tttrteoes. 


EVERYBODY  USES  IT. 

Kngineen  to  cleon  parti  of  iBMtfainot. 
Xtnistera  to  renorate  old  ehapeli. 
Seztou  to  cleMi  the  tombetones. 
Hootlert  on  brwee  and  vhlte 
Artists  to  clean  their  palattos. 
Wheelman  to  clean  MeTolei. 


Carrere  to  sharpen  tlMir  knives. 
Shrewd  onee  to  eeoar  old  stnv  ha 
Soldiers  to  brifhtca  their  arms. 
Benorators  to  elean  carpals. 


EVERY  ONE  FINDS  A  NEW  USE. 


Christ  And     • 

His  Friends 


A  Series  of  31  Rewiwal  Seraoas 
Preached  Before  Larg^  and  Appredt- 
tive  Audiences,  During  Jannary,  18^ 
By  Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.D.,  Pistt 
Hanson  Place  M.  E.  Church,  BrooklTi, 
N.  Y.  Z2ni0,  cloth.  390  pp.,  gilt  tcf, 
uncut  edges,    f  x.50.    Post-free. 

Pabtial  Contents:  The  Herald  of  Christ— The  Divine-Human  Christ— The  Laakd 
€kxl — John,  Christ,  and  Two  Seekers— Andrew  Bringing  His  Brother  Simon  to  Chriit— J«ai 
FindingPhilip—PhUip  Finding  Nathaniel— Nathaniel  Under  the  Fig  Tree— Tlie  fiato(& 
Wine  at  the  Last  of  the  Feast  —  Christ*s  Conversation  with  Nicodamus  About  Con venicn — 7^ 
Brasen  Serpent  and  the  Uplifted  Christ— Gk)d^s  Love  and  Its  Gift— The  Fountain  of  Lirnr 
Water — The  Forgotten  Water-Pot  and  the  New  Convert^s  Sermon — Soaroe  of  Harrestan  b 
the  White  Fields— The  Cry  of  the  Father's  Heart  for  His  Son  —  The  Healing  of  the  Cripple  li 
the  Pool  of  Bethesda — The  Tragedies  and  Triumphs  of  the  Human  Will— The  Canap^maad 
Jesus— Christ  in  the  Storm— Jesus,  the  Light  of  the  World— Christ  the  liberator -lb 
Testimony  of  Experience — The  Good  Sheph^xL 

^  All  the  texts  upon  which  the  above  sermons  were  preached  are  from  St  John^  Go^mL 

**  These  discoorBes  will  be  of  nee  to  preachers  and  Christian  worken^  as  well  as  those  hitliertD 
in  Christian  \\te.''— Christian  Advocate,  New  York, 

*'  One  of  the  most  marked  revivals  attended  their  delivery,  resulting  in  hnndreds  of  oonvenioDa. 
extravagance  and  fantasticism,  in  good  taste,  dwelling  upon  the  essentials  of  rellgiooa  faith,  their 
not  been  lost  in  transference  to  the  printed  pae&.'*— National  Pretbifterian,  Jnduuu^aolU, 

*'  .  .  .  There  is  something  clear,  straight,  and  forceful  about  the  style  of  Doctor  BanlEB,  and  kj 
of  treating  Scriptural  subiects  is  instructive  and  helpful.    These  sermons  will  be  read  with 
ptotV—PUtelAtrgh  Chriman  Advocate. 
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